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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

THE  HENRY  CYLINDER  PRESS,  PATENTED  MAY  9,  187I. 

PROBABLY  among  the  printing  fraternity  of  New  York 
no  one  is  better  personally  known  than  the  veteran 
printer  John  Henry.  Among  the  printers  of  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  lands,  he  is  known  by  reputation 
acquired  through  his  special  efforts  as  early  as  1858  to 
establish  a  journal  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of 


the  story  of  his  efforts  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
cylinder  press,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion 
as  to  their  value  and  utility. 

Several  years  before  the  letters  patent  upon  his  inven¬ 
tion  were  granted,  many  of  the  prominent  cylinder  press¬ 
men  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  was  more  in 
the  cylindrical  principle  of  presswork  than  was  generally 
conceded. 

This  impression  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  tlie 
patentee,  who,  believing  in  the  truth  of  this  conclusion. 


then  so  rapidly  gaining  ground,  devoted  several  years  in 
the  endeavor  to  work  out  the  problem.  'I'he  well-known 
Adams  book  press  was  certainly  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old-time  hand  press,  printing,  as  it  did,  a  form  twice, 
thrice,  and  in  some  cases  four  times  the  size,  at  double  the 
speed ;  but  it  still  demanded  the  dampening  of  the  sheet, 
which  further  necessitated  dry  pressing  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  smoothing  out  the  indentation  and  the  measurable 
restoration  of  the  super-sized  and  calendered  jiapers  injured 
by  the  dampening  process. 


the  art  preservative.  The  Printer,  the  first  journal  of  this 
character  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  continued  for 
several  years,  and  succeeded  by  other  publications  con¬ 
ducted  by  him,  having  the  same  object  in  view. 

But  it  is  with  the  cylinder  printing  press  invented  and 
patented  by  him  in  1871  that  we  are  especially  e.xpected 
to  deal  in  this  article. 

,'\s  history  is  made  up,  or  should  be,  of  solid  facts,  and 
should  be  truthful  to  be  of  value,  we  sought  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Henrv,  and  urooose  to  tell  as  nearly  as 
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The  ultimate  “hard  packed”  cylinder,  however,  has 
changed  all  this,  and  the  clear  surface  impression  at  present 
attainable  without  dampening,  and  free  from  all  impression 
on  the  off  side  of  the  sheet,  Mr.  Henry  claims,  justifies  the 
early  faith  entertained  by  himself  and  others  in  the  cylinder 
as  a  fine  printing  machine.  The  points  aimed  at  by  the 
patentee  were;  (i )  accurate  register;  (2)  a  combined  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  most 
exacting  forms,  whether  illustrated  by  engraving  in  black 
ink  or  elaborately  printed  in  colors;  (3)  the  production 
of  a  substantial,  still-running  and  durable  machine.  We 
give  below  an  engraving  of  the  “supplementary  distribu¬ 
tion  ”  accompanying  the  six  form  rollers  in  their  position 
before  the  impression  cylinder,  an  examination  of  which 
(as  comprising  only  half  its  distribution}  will  afford  a 
comparative  idea  of  its  qualifications  as  a  whole.  If  this 
is  “supplementary,”  and  but  one-half  the  entire  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  so-called  “Art  Series”  is  certainly  well  provided. 

The  complete  system,  as  described  by  the  patentee, 
comprised,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above : 

(i)  a  fountain  ele¬ 
vated  above  the 
distributing  cylinder 
situated  at  the  for¬ 
ward  end  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  with  a  foun¬ 
tain  roller  to  supply 
the  ink  in  the  rough, 
two  others  to  aid  the 
distribution  around 
the  cylinder,  and  a 
drop  roller  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  table 
below,  in  which  five 
disks,  operating  in 
different  directions, 
were  employed  to 
change  the  position  of  the  partially  distributed  ink  thereon, 
and  six  angle  rollers  to  complete  the  distribution  of  this 
half  the  supply  before  the  table  reached  the  form  rollers. 

While  this  half  of  the  system  is  progressing,  the  supple¬ 
mentary  fountain  (as  illustrated  above),  over  the  six  form 
rollers  close  by  the  cylinder  is  engaged  in  supplying  the 
other  half  the  ink  needed  by  the  form,  yielding  its  share 
of  the  supply  through  the  operation  of  two  cylinders  and 
four  vibrators,  the  original  supply  being  given  by  a  V-like 
rocking  pair  of  fountain  rollers — first  to  three  rollers,  and 
next  to  the  other  three.  All  these  mechanisms  operate  in 
exact  time  each  to  the  other,  and  complete  their  labors  to 
each  impression  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  per  hour  with¬ 
out  interruption  or  interference,  and  the  form  is  covered 
with  thoroughly  distributed  ink.  Either  half  of  the  system 
described  above  might  have  proved  equal  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  then  (1871)  employed  with  the  majority  of  cylinder 
])resses  sold;  but,  to  quote  Mr.  Henry’s  own  words,  he 
])ro]JOsed  to  afford  the  pressman  “enough,  and  to  spare.” 
That  the  character  of  the  inks  employed  in  “color  print¬ 
ing”  might  not  be  injured  by  the  contact  of  the  same  with 
metal  surfaces,  the  inventor  proposed  the  use  of  a  porcelain- 


lined  fountain,  a  nickel-plated  knife  and  a  ground-glass 
cylinder,  all  of  which  surfaces  are  innoxious  to  colored 
printing  inks.  The  lack  of  reliable  register  anterior  to  the 
period  we  are  writing  of  (1871)  was  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  careful  pressman,  and  Mr.  Henry  seems  to  have 
studiously  considered  this  fault  in  the  construction  of  his 
machine  by  substituting  for  the  defective  reciprocating 
movement  for  the  bed  (to  which  was  attributed  the  lack 
of  register,  arising  from  the  “  lost  motion  ”  attending  its 
use)  what  might  be  termed  a  rotary  movement,  to  reverse 
the  bed,  which  consisted  of  an  endless  rack  revolving 
round  an  upright  pinion — the  length  of  the  rack  graduated 
to  the  pitch  of  the  bed.  Mr.  Henry  claims  that  this 
movement  secured  mathematical  register,  dispensed  with 
the  use  of  springs,  and  was  not  attended  with  jar  or 
variation  in  operation.  Two  other  features  remain  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  machine  under  consid¬ 
eration,  both  of  which  are  original  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  successful  working  of  the  press. 

Upon  the  off  side 
of  the  frame  was  a 
shaft,  worked  by  and 
through  the  cylin¬ 
der.  When  the  press 
was  in  operation, 
this  shaft  kept  the 
distribution  con¬ 
stantly  active,  and 
also  served  to  op¬ 
erate  the  fly  for  fly¬ 
ing  the  printed 
sheets. 

But  the  value  of 
the  improvement 
consisted  in  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  pressman 
before  starting  the 
machine  to  “get 
up  the  ink”  and  “charge  the  rollers,”  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself  was  at  rest,  by  employing  a  crank  or  handle  in 
connection  with  this  shaft,  and  turning  the  same  by  hand, 
the  inking  apparatus  becoming,  as  it  were,  detached  from 
and  independent  of  the  machine  proper,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  ink  being  thus  provided  for. 

The  second  feature  embraced  a  new  form  of  fly,  in 
which  the  fingers  were  separate  and  capable  of  being 
shifted  as  occasion  demanded,  thus  guarding  against  smut¬ 
ting  of  the  printed  sheet.  A  new  form  of  “point”  was 
shown  in  connection  with  this  machine. 

Prior  to  its  use,  all  points  had  sunk  from  the  sheet  as  it 
passed  to  the  impression,  often  tearing  the  point-hole  in  the 
sheet  if  there  were  any  disturbance  of  the  mechanism. 

The  Henry  point  was  constructed  on  an  eccentric  con¬ 
nected  to  the  stationary  i)ortion  of  the  sheet-feeding 
mechanism  by  light  gearing.  To  this  point  was  imparted 
a  falling  and  forward  movement,  thus  so  changing  the 
position  during  the  movement  of  the  sheet  that  a  tear-hole 
became  impossible.  But  the  use  of  “  ])oints  ”  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  printers  relying  more  upon  careful  feeding 
to  guides. 
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This  briefly  completes  our  description  of  the  1871 
patent,  and  the  engraving  on  page  2  presents  a  view  of 
the  simplified  machine  as  built  and  placed  upon  the 
market,  to  be  run  by  handpower.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  a  material  modification  of  the  “Art  Series” 
described  above.  It  contains  a  modification  of  the  bed 
movement ;  a  still  greater  modified  form  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  presenting  a  simpler  form  of  the  excellencies  set 
forth  in  the  letters  patent,  but  retaining  the  means  by 
which  the  ink  could  be  distributed  and  the  rollers  charged 
without  the  necessity  of  setting  the  whole  press  in 
motion. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  many  praise¬ 
worthy  features  in  connection  with  the  cylinder  press  were 
shown  in  the  machine  which  we  have  endeavored  to  faith¬ 
fully  describe.  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  OFFICES  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

IV. — BY  WALTER  L.  KING. 

/\  T  No.  7  calle  San  Martin  are  situated  the  printing  and 
lithographic  works  of  George  Mackern.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  carried  on  an  extensive  business;  but  we 
must  go  to  the  upper  story  to  get  an  insight  into  one  of 
the  busiest  printing  offices  in  the  world.  Pushing  our  way 
up  a  rather  narrow  staircase,  we  soon  reach  the  book¬ 
binding  department,  a  room  about  thirty  yards  long  by 
five  broad.  The  whole  place  has  an  air  of  industry  about 
it.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  tidy  appearance, 
or,  indeed,  a  clean,  agreeable  one  ;  but  these  shortcomings 
must  be  overlooked  when  the  rush  of  business  and  the 
smallness  of  the  workshop,  crowded  with  machinery  and 
various  packages,  is  taken  into  consideration. 

From  the  workshop  of  the  bookbinders,  we  proceed 
and  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  printing  department,  where 
a  stock  of  machinery  comes  suddenly  in  view.  So  closely, 
in  fact,  are  the  machines  of  various  character  packed,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  any  work  is  done  at  all,  “  too  many  men  get 
in  each  other’s  way.”  Yet  the  printing  is  done,  and  well 
done,  too,  as  a  critical  glance  at  the  work  lying  around  in 
profusion  abundantly  testifies.  This  establishment  has  all 
the  appearances  of  turning  out  vast  quantities  of  work,  at 
least  such  a  conclusion  would  be  warranted  by  the  amount 
of  material  and  mechanical  appliances  to  be  found  on 
every  hand. 

The  house  of  Mackern  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
busiest  in  the  city.  “ They’re  everlastingly  working,”  as 
a  former  employe  remarked  to  the  writer.  Considerable 
overtime  is  therefore  secured,  for  which  the  toilers  are  paid 
twenty-five  per  cent  additional  wages.  The  average  rates 
for  men  is  from  ^55  to  ^65  per  calendar  month,  payable  on 
the  fifteenth  and  last  day  of  each  month,  respectively. 

After  quitting  the  well-lighted  composing  room  a  short 
flight  of  stairs  is  mounted,  and  the  ruling  and  embossing 
departments  are  reached.  Machinery  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  character  is  worked  here,  indeed  some  of  it  is  the 
only  sample  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  South  America, 
which  seems  somewhat  strange  in  a  country  where  the 
most  labor-saving  articles  are  sought  after.  It  is  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  general  excellence 


clearly  testifies  to  the  business  character  of  the  manager  of 
the  establishment.  Beyond  the  embossing  and  ruling 
rooms  is  the  engraver’s  department,  properly  located  where 
this  class  of  work  may  be  executed  in  quiet  and  free  from 
noi.se  or  dust. 

Mr.  George  Mackern  employs,  in  all,  in  his  printing 
works  about  seventy  hands.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
boys,  who  rend  the  air  with  their  vivos  !  at  the  welcome 
ringing  of  the  time-bell  at  ii  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  As  a  rule, 
the  offices  whose  machinery  is  driven  by  steam  have  a 
whistle  attached  to  the  engine,  which  gives  the  “  out”  and 
“in”  call,  but  in  this  house  a  gas  engine  furnishes  the 
chief  motor,  which  has  no  whistle,  and  a  bell  is  substituted 
therefor. 

Printers  here,  like  most  other  artisans,  get  but  two 
meals  a  day,  between  ii  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m.,  and  any  time 
after  6  p.m.  From  say  7  p.m.  to  ii  a.m.  next  day,  no  food 
is  taken,  not  even  a  lunch.  This  statement  may  surprise 
your  readers,  but  it  is  absolutely  true.  Some,  perhaps,  take 
a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  at  7  a.m.,  but  it  is  not  the  general 
rule.  These  hours  for  meals,  or,  as  a  European  lately 
remarked,  for  starving,  invariably  disagree  with  a  new¬ 
comer;  but  he  eventually  gets  to  like  the  custom,  and  is 
sometimes  loath  to  depart  from  it.  In  subsequent  letters 
more  particulars  of  our  style  of  living  and  working  will  be 

given.  (To  be  continued.) 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

“IMPRINT.” 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  BUSHNELL. 

^pHE  estimate  placed  by  the  general  public  upon  an 
X  imprint  (as  the  term  is  known  to  the  craft)  is  simply 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sign  of  a  merchant  or  trader.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  an  announcement  that  he  deals  in  certain 
goods  and  wares,  and  is  ready  to  supply  customers — for  a 
consideration.  It  has,  however,  a  wider  and  higher  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  those  who  in  the  least  value  their  reputation 
should  see  that  it  is  used  upon  all  proper  occasions  and 
never  abused. 

First  of  all  considerations,  it  is  an  assurance  to  the 
patrons  of  the  art  that  the  printer  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
work  ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  as  an  unfailing  rule  that  an 
imprint  can  never  be  found  where  it  is  not  considered 
creditable,  be  the  reason  why  wh^  it  may.  Every  job 
bearing  it,  shows  (or  should  )  that  flie  craftsman  is  willing 
to  be  judged  by  it,  and  rise  or  fall  by  the  decision  ;  that  he 
is  willing  that  the  world  should  take  it  is  a  sample  of  what 
he  can  do ;  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  showing  made  by 
stock  of  type  and  the  taste  and  judgment  displayed  in  their 
use.  Of  course,  all  who  have  handled  stick  and  rule  know 
how  frequently  a  workman  is  cribbed  and  confined  by  the 
paucity  or  inapplicability  of  material,  especially  in  small 
offices  ;  but  by  doing  the  best  that  lies  within  his  power 
one  can  always  produce  something  worthy  of  the  art,  even 
if  not  elaborate  or  superlatively  artistic,  something  bearing 
the  “  ear-marks”  of  skilled  labor,  and  which  is  worthy  the 
avowal  of  his  imprint. 

An  imprint  is  a  sign  of  honesty,  a  guarantee  that  the 
work  has  been  done  as  it  should  be;  that  the  jirinter  is 
willing  to  have  it  questioned  by  all  who  see  it,  criticised 
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by  those  wanting  anything  in  his  line  ;  that  he  is  ready  to 
have  his  name  and  reputation  known,  and  that  he  expects 
from  it  to  gain  more  extensive  patronage.  His  imprint 
gives  it  the  prestige  of  genuineness,  and  becomes,  as  it 
were,  the  certificate  of  such  paper,  ink,  type  and  count  as 
were  agreed  upon  in  the  contract.  A\'e  take  it,  and  the 
experifence  of  a  lifetime  has  proven,  that  no  trickster  will 
place  his  imprint  where  it  would  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  who  committed  a  fraud.  Anyone  who  attempts  decep¬ 
tion  is  too  cunning  to  blazon  to  the  world  his  own  rascality. 
On  the  contrary,  he  covers  his  tracks  by  every  possible 
method.  In  reality  they  sometimes  go  so  far  (  we  are  not 
stating  an  imaginary  case,  but  what  we  know  to  be  the 
most  stubborn  of  facts)  as  to  imitate  the  style  of  another 
and  a  responsible  office,  using,  if  possible,  the  same 
“letter,”  and  so  leave  a  loophole  out  of  which  to  crawl 
when  called  to  account  for  fraud. 

An  imprint  leaves  no  question  of  parentage.  It  says 
boldly  to  all  interested,  “  This  is  my  doing,  and  if  there  is 
anything  wrong,  I  am  the  one,  and  the  only  one  to  be 
blamed;  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  anything  of  credit,  I 
alone  am  entitled  to  and  claim  it  as  my  right.”  It  is, 
therefore,  an  open  and  manly  way  of  doing  business,  adds 
to  reputation,  impels  confidence,  gives  the  most  perfect 
assurance  of  reliability,  at  least  a  fair  expectation  that  work 
intrusted  to  the  one  named  will  be  finished  on  time,  in  the 
manner  promised,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  something 
better  in  the  future. 

An  imprint  upon  good  work  is  the  best  possible  adver¬ 
tisement.  None  published  in  the  columns  of  even  the 
great  dailies  and  weeklies,  sown  broadcast  by  circulars, 
tacked  up  in  cards,  elaborated  as  letter  and  billheads,  can 
compare  with  it,  all  combined  cannot  equal  it.  The  work 
and  the  name  of  the  craftsman  are  fixed  in  the  mind  at  the 
same  glance.  One  sees  how  it  is  done  and  who  did  it  at 
the  same  moment.  The  two  are  stamped  upon  memory  by 
one  “impression,”  are  electrotyped,  so  to  speak,  insepar¬ 
ably  together,  and  with  one  will  always  come  the  other. 
Besides,  there  is  a  dignity  about  it  that  no  merely  ephemeral 
advertisement  can  hope  to  rival.  When  placed  upon 
books,  this  is  especially  the  case,  for  they  are  treasured, 
often  used,  and  never  read  without  turning  to  the  title-page 
to  see  from  what  press  they  were  issued.  In  this  way,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  less  ambitious  printed  matter,  of 
pamphlets,  catalogues,  lectures,  and  the  long  line  of  cov¬ 
ered  publications,  one  becomes  known  by  the  very  best 
and  widest  means  possible;  best,  because  there  is  solidity 
and  sterling  worth  to  the  thoughts  perpetuated  in  type, 
and  widest  on  account  of  the  greater  circulation  ;  because 
whatever  pleases  or  interests,  elevates  or  educates  us,  we 
are  anxious  should  do  the  same  for  our  friends,  and  so  we 
send  them  to  be  read  where  the  pines  murmur  in  the  North, 
the  perfumed  wind  whispers  in  the  South  ;  send  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  from  Nantucket  to  the  Golden  Gate,  send  the 
imprint  to  be  looked  at  and  commented  upon. 

An  imprint  operates  as  a  spur  to  the  efforts  of  others, 
creates  rivalry,  makes  one  (if  he  is  a  true  printer  and  has 
the  good  of  his  fellows  and  the  art  at  heart)  endeavor  to 
accomplish  something  more  worthy  of  praise.  He  care¬ 
fully  analyzes  what  has  been  done  and  calculates  the 


possibilities  of  his  own  office.  He  sees  where  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  made;  wherein  the  job  could  be  made  better. 
It  is  to  him  at  once  a  pattern  and  an  education  ;  is  filled 
with  suggestions  of  change;  gives  hints  to  invention  and 
cunning  to  the  fingers.  Imprints  come  to  the  printer 
bearing  the  craft  knowledge  of  the  entire  world,  are 
gathered  from  wherever  the  click  of  the  type  and  the 
clattering  of  the  press  is  heard,  and  though  some  may 
force  a  smile,  yet  all  are  filled  with  lessons  that  may 
well  be  pondered,  and  from  even  the  most  crude  and 
inartistic  work  of  a  “blacksmith”  something  useful  can 
be  gathered. 

An  imprint  is  a  directory,  giving  the  names  and  locality 
of  the  best  printers,  as  far  as  one  has  them,  and,  in  that 
light,  are  frequently  valuable  and  of  use.  By  them  we 
become  accjuainted  with  our  brothers  in  every  clime  and 
are  drawn  to  and  bound  closer  to  them,  even  though  not 
speaking  the  same  language,  or  though  we  may  never  see 
their  faces  or  take  them  by  the  hand.  But  we  know  them 
and  are  known  as  of  the  great  family  of  craftsmen  who 
are  enlightening  and  educating  and  elevating  the  nations ; 
are  giving  the  very  best  of  both  brain  and  physical  labor 
to  make  the  world  better,  happier  and  holier.  Thus,  an 
imprint  becomes  grip,  password  and  salutation  to  the 
order  of  typographical  association,  and  the  work  bearing 
it  gives  a  somewhat  clear  insight  into  their  methods  and 
capabilities  and  character,  even  as  penmanship  does  to  the 
man  and  should  be  an  “  open  sesame  ”  to  their  hearts. 

An  imprint  tells  of  and  means  business.  It  is  not  only 
a  notification  to  the  public  that  you  are  ready  to  do  work, 
are  doing  it,  and  anxious  to  do  more  ;  that  you  have  facil¬ 
ities  and  await  their  pleasure.  But  that  you  are  capable 
of  doing  it  as  it  should  be.  That  depends  entirely  upon 
the  job  to  which  you  have  signed  your  name  and  it  may 
either  make  or  mar  your  future  ;  depends  upon  whether  you 
are  worthy  of  the  name  of  printer,  and  whether  you  have 
the  material  to  do  what  you  profess  and  the  public  have  a 
right  to  demand. 

And  permit  us  to  say  en  passant  that  there  is  now  no 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  anyone  who  undertakes  to  learn 
the  “art  and  mystery”  not  becoming  a  first-class  work¬ 
man,  not  knowing  to  the  full  how  to  use  type  and  press  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  but  the  ultimatum  that  can 
be  done  with  them.  The  schools  of  the  printer  of  today 
are  so  far  in  advance  of  those  of  even  a  score  of  years  since 
that  those  who  abandoned  the  employment  for  other  fields 
of  labor  stand  in  wonder  at  what  has  been  done  for  their 
education  and  the  means  ready  at  their  hands  for  what  is 
required,  and  how  easily  every  demand  is  met  —  antici¬ 
pated  would  be  the  more  fitting  word.  Thus,  the  printer 
has  no  possible  excuse  for  not  thoroughly,  technically  and 
practically  knowing  his  art  from  rudiment  to  finish,  and 
for  not  doing  work  that  will  cause  his  imprint  to  be 
honored,  that  will  increase  his  business  and  with  it  his 
wealth. 

But,  obviously,  imprints  are  not  to  be  used  upon  every 
description  of  printing.  On  some  they  are  not  only  in 
bad  taste,  but  decidedly  out  of  place.  As  to  where  they 
should  be  used  must  necessarily  rest  with  the  individual, 
and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  governing  the  matter.  Yet 
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for  the  reasons  al)ove  advanced,  they  should  be  seen  as 
often  as  the  job  is  worthy  of  such  distinction  ;  the  more 
frequently  the  better,  the  proprieties  being  observed.  To 
place  them  upon  a  cheap  handbill  or  dodger  that  will,  if  at 
all,  be  simply  glanced  at  and  then  thrown  away,  would  not 
be  proper;  upon  the  poster  it  would  be  appropriate,  upon 
anything  worth  placing  between  covers  it  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Yet,  and  here  the  judgment  of  the  printer  is  tried, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  using  the  privilege,  and  it 
is  so  because  there  are  men  who  make  objections  and,  they 
being  the  paymasters,  their  ipse  dixit  cannot  be  overruled. 
Money  is  the  motive  power  of  all  the  vast  machinery  in  the 
world,  and  those  who  the  most  flippantly  and  condenin- 
ingly  talk  of  millionaires  would  be  very  happy  to  have  a 
bank  account  entitling  them  to  the  name,  and  prove  the 
hardest  of  masters.  Thus  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  a  printer  how  and  when  an  imprint  is  used, 
and  he  may  well  reflect  seriously  upon  it. 

Thus  much  from  a  strictly  material  standpoint.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  subject  leads  to  the  moral  aspect  and  the  two  are 
so  interwoven  that  there  can  be  no  separation.  As  the 
imprint  of  a  name  upon  publications  identify  the  man, 
even  so  do  his  actions  form  the  imprint  by  which  his 
character  is  to  be  and  will  be  viewed,  and,  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion,  no  justification  can  be  successfully 
pleaded  for  the  wrong,  no  temptation  as  an  excuse  against 
stern  judgment  being  pronounced  and  punishment 
inflicted.  As  the  one  is  upon  paper,  so  is  the  other  upon 
his  life.  Whatever  he  does  is  a  safe  index  to  what  he  may 
be  expected  to  do,  and  whatever  is  contrary  to  moral  ethics, 
law  and  order,  seriously  militates  against  good  reputation 
and  success. 

The  imprint  of  the  vice  of  vices,  intemperance,  will 
be  recognized,  and  blast  your  hopes  as  it  does  the  life  of 
wife  and  family,  no  matter  how  much  you  try  to  cover  it. 
The  imprint  of  dishonesty  will  shine  through  all  lacquer¬ 
ing  and  be  whispered  abroad  by  every  wind.  The  imprint 
of  carelessness  will  be  known  wherever  your  name  is  known. 
The  imprint  of  want  of  punctuality  will  be  told  by  many 
a  tongue  and  turn  aside  work  from  which  profit  would 
otherwise  be  derived.  The  imprint  of  want  of  courtesy 
and  spirit  of  accommodation  will  keep  customers  away. 
The  imprint  of  lack  of  energy,  of  a  “  slow  and  go  easy  ” 
disposition  will  never  be  mentioned  among  your  virtues. 
Idle  imprint  of  being  a  “good  fellow”  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  indorsement  of  business  talent  and  promise  by 
men  whose  opinion  is  worth  the  courting.  The  imprint  of 
not  paying  your  debts  is  a  fair  bid  for  the  services  of  the 
sheriff  and  the  red  flag  of  the  auctioneer.  The  imprint  of 
sharpness  in  dealing  will  not  assist  in  making  friends,  and 
at  best  we  have  few  enough  to  stand  firmly  by  us  when 
fighting  the  battles  of  life.  The  imprint  of — but  as  it  is 
with  one  so  it  is  with  all,  and,  as  “people  will  talk,”  be 
assured  your  case  will  not  be  neglected  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  saying  evil. 

An  imprint,  being  thus  two-fold,  becomes  of  essential 
importance  in  the  vexed  problems  of  life  and  business,  and 
best  will  he  succeed  who  makes  both  clean,  clear  and  to 
be  honored. 
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SHOP  LESSONS.— I.  CHROMOGRAPHY. 

I'RINTINO  Wri'II  COLORS — IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANNER  —  THE 
RUDIMENT  OF  THE  ART — ^ONE  CASE  OUT  OF  A  HUNDRED  —  ONCE 
MORE  .ABOUT  THE  ACADEMY — -TRADE  AND  PROFESSION  —  THE 
DIFFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  STANDING  —  ITS  ACTUAL  CAUSE WHAT 
IS  TO  BE  DONE - TRADE  JOURNALS  AS  THE  MEANS  OF  DISTRIB¬ 

UTING  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE —  PAKINC.  UP  THE  SUBJECT  AGAIN. 

BY  GUSTAV  BOEHM. 

CHROMOGRAPHY,  or,  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
printing  with  colors,  is  a  subject  of  high  importance, 
and  one  to  which  in  latter  years  much  attention  and 
care  has  been  devoted  by  printers.  Still,  much  discussed 
as  it  is,  exceedingly  developed  as  the  different  processes 
of  color  prints  are,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  generally  and 
skillfully  handled  as  it  ought  to  be,  taking  its  manifold  uses 
in  modern  printing,  its  highly  developed  state  and  every¬ 
day  demand  into  consideration.  The  reason  for  this  may 
be  found  in  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  the 
successful  handling  of  colored  inks  requires,  a  knowledge 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  ardent  theoretical  study  of 
the  harmony  of  colors,  and  an  extensive  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  Most  of  our  workmen  are  not  ambitious  enough  to 
devote  much  time  of  their  leisure  hours  to  study,  and  there 
are  not  many  offices  where  the  hunt  after  daily  bread 
permits  an  experimenting  more  or  less  expensive  to  the 
office  and  its  owner.  Did  we  possess  a  typographical 
academy  where  the  harmony  of  colors  and  its  practical 
use  would  form  an  obligatory  branch  of  the  plan  of  study, 
we  should  have  less  occasion  to  meet  with  color  prints  of 
such  a  horribly  disharmonic  effect  as  we  but  too  often 
meet  with  in  the  present.  Such  an  academy  is  as  yet  an 
ideal  picture  of  the  future,  a  Hirngespinnst,  as  the  Germans 
put  it,  located  in  the  brains  of  a  few  idealists  of  the  craft, 
who  believe  in  the  great  future  of  such  an  institution,  and 
Ave  must  therefore  content  ourselves  by  simply  referring  to 
a  subject  of  such  importance  as  undoubtedly  must  be 
assigned  to  that  of  printing  in  colors. 

The  proper  effective  use  of  colored  inks  assumes  a  more 
important  phase  than  that  of  a  merely  technical  character. 
It  implies  the  strict  observance  of  the  artist  in  colors  to  the 
rules  the  painter  is  compelled  to  follow,  and  these  rules  must 
be  studied.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  good  press¬ 
man,  a  man  of  ambitious  inclinations,  who  professes  to  know 
all  about  presswork,  and  actually  understands  a  great  deal, 
and  who  is  also  a  very  trustworthy  person,  came  to  me  with 
a  beaming  face,  delighted,  undoubtedly,  at  his  famous  idea, 
and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  execute  a  certain  print 
for  which  green  and  red  had  been  prescribed  in  a  green 
and  chrome  yellow.  'I'he  man  was  so  much  infatuated  by 
his  suggestion,  that  I  hesitated  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
utter  unharmonious  effect  proposed  by  him,  and  actually 
felt  sorry  to  rob  him  of  his  joy  by  explaining  that  a  yellow 
and  green  would  never  do  without  a  harmonizing  tint  or 
intermediate  color.  The  poor  fellow  felt  his  own  irrespon¬ 
sibility  at  once,  and  since  then  I  found  him  to  mistrust 
himself  in  many  points  in  which  he  formerly  could  be 
considered  an  authority,  and  work  done  before  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  positive  trust  was  now  undertaken  with  a  sort  of 
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fear  and  liesitation.  Thus  the  one  proof  of  lack  of  | 
knowledge  was  sufficient  to  destroy  a  self-confidence  j 
acquired  during  years  of  ardent  and  ambitious  practical  j 
labor  in  his  trade.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  like  the  ! 
one  cited,  but  they  do  not  come  to  our  knowledge.  | 

Once  more,  I  ask,  what  is  to  be  done  to  diminish,  to  j 
reduce  these  forms  of  incompetency?  What  to  save  a  i 
good  workman  from  loss  of  self-confidence?  What  to  j 
develop  the  trade  in  question  to  its  highest  standard  ?  I  j 
have  already,  in  a  former  article,  tried  to  show  the  manner  j 
in  which  this  end  could  be  accomplished  with  surety  and  [ 
to  great  satisfaction,  and  have  been  accused  of  asking  for 
the  tradesman  an  education  only  afforded  by  a  collegiate  ^ 
course  of  study.  Maybe  I  have  placed  my  standard,  in  the  j 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  too  high ;  maybe  I  have  meant  j 
to  give  my  printer  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  thorough  | 
education,  as  every  man  ought  to  have,  and  have  merely 
substituted  the  special  study,  whether  law,  medicine  or 
theology,  by  the  technical  and  practical  teachings  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  printer.  I  believe  that  the  general  study,  as 
mentioned  in  my  article,  is  designed  to  do  no  more  nor 
less  than  build  up  an  educated  man,  and  that  the  special 
study  in  the  printing  or  practical  department  is  simply  a 
substitute  for  the  course  of  law  or  medicine  of  the  alma 
mater.  Does  the  law  student,  when  he  bids  good-bye  to 
college,  the  doctor  medicina,  when  he  appears  as  an  author¬ 
ized  fledgling,  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  law  or  medi¬ 
cine  ?  Certainly  not.  Each  has  simply  learned  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  his  vocation  ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  require 
more  time  or  patient  study  to  turn  out  a  lawyer  or  doctor 
than  it  does  to  become  a  proficient  printer.  The  one 
probably  has  learned  to  draw  a  contract  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state,  to  make  a  will  which  may  perhaps  stand 
the  ordeal  of  probate  ;  to  extort  uninvited  admissions  from 
wellnigh  death-hunted  witnesses  in  cross-examinations  and 
other  technical  formalities  belonging  to  the  profession. 
The  other  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  j 
human  body  ;  how  to  form  a  diagnosis  :  how  to  use  the 
materia  medica — all  more  or  less  technical  acquirements 
— my  printer  will,  in  his  course  of  practical  study  have 
learned,  in  place  of  all  that,  how  to  handle  a  printing  press, 
the  grandest  and  most  useful  knowledge  to  humanity  ;  how  j 
to  make  ready ;  how  to  use  the  colors  to  make  an  artistic  [ 
effect,  and  all  other  technical  formalities  belonging  to  his  | 
trade.  All  these  three  will  equally  enjoy  a  liberal,  general 
education  ;  they  will  all  meet  upon  the  basis  of  an  equally  j 
general  knowledge  of  men  and  nature,  books  and  science,  j 
and  will  but  differ  in  the  direction  of  their  vocations.  I  j 
agree  that  the  printer  of  the  present  day,  even  the  best,  | 
perhaps,  or  any  other  tradesman,  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  same  pedestal  with  the  lawyer,  the  doctor  or  any  other 
professional  man,  but  I  declare  that  it  is  neither  the  law 
nor  the  medical  science  to  which  we  must  ascribe  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  mental  capacity.  It  is  the  foundation,  the  gene¬ 
ral  education,  which  creates  this  hiatus.  The  profession 
demands  this  general  education,  a  priori,  as  a  conditio  sine 
qua  non,  a  condition  invariably  necessary  to  become  a 
lawyer,  doctor,  etc.,  while  the  trade  does  not.  Our  recruits 
are  selected,  or  rather  put  in  harness,  from  a  class  which 
for  generations  has  not  been  afforded  time  for  ambi¬ 


tion — they  wanted  bread  and  salt  and  had  to  work  for  it. 
Reading  and  writing  are,  as  a  rule,  the  only  mental  outfit 
such  a  boy  brings  with  him,  and  how  frequently  even 
not  these,  when  he  is  put  to  the  task  to  start  life  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  to  remain  in  harness  till  he  is  called 
to  increase  the  dust  and  make  room  for  another.  Can  we 
blame  such  a  being  if  (I  am  always  speaking  of  the  rule, 
not  the  exceptions)  he  has  no  further  interest  than  to  labor 
and  sleep,  and  to  pass  his  leisure  hours  away  in  playing 
cards  and  drinking.  The  lion  does  not  care  for  human 
blood  until  he  tastes  it,  but  when  he  has  done  so  he  loses 
all  appetite  for  the  inferior  nourishment.  How  many  of 
our  tradesmen  ever  taste  the  benefit  and  advantages  of 
knowledge,  to  only  imagine  their  lack  of  culture  ?  How 
can  they  be  blamed  for  it  ?  How  can  they  be  condemned 
for  the  sake  of  their  vile  purpose,  for  lounging  in  the 
saloons  and  passing  away  hours  and  hours  indulging  in 
euchre  and  other  pastimes,  and  hardly  get  hold  of  an  in¬ 
structive  book  all  their  lifetime,  simply  because  they  are 
not  prepared  to  appreciate  or  look  for  it  ?  It  is  the  lack  of 
education,  of  the  elements  of  a  general  education,  which 
acts  as  a  curse  all  through  the  lifetime  of  the  greater 
number  of  our  working  class.  I  am  not  disposed  to  advo¬ 
cate  any  socialistic  principles  at  this  place,  no  matter  what 
my  views  may  be  on  this  question;  but  I  intend  to  break  a 
lance  for  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education  to  our  working 
class,  at  least  to  such  a  class  as  the  printers’  fraternity  rep¬ 
resents  ;  a  class  whose  daily  labor  demands  a  mental  ability 
superior  to  that  of  most  other  trades.  I  intend  to  declare 
that  it  is  not  the  fact  that  we  must  earn  our  bread  by 
manual  labor  which  apparently  degrades  us  in  the  eyes  of 
so  many  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  a  collegiate 
course  and  choose  a  profession.  I  declare  that  it  is  the 
lack  of  a  general  education,  more  or  less  extensive,  which 
places  the  tradesman  below  the  member  of  a  profession. 

It  may  be  easy  to  criticise  without  showing  how  to 
improve  the  defects  referred  to,  and  I  feel  inclined  to 
declare  such  criticism  as  a  nuisance,  and  repeat  again  and 
again  that  the  remedy  for  this  defect  is  the  introduction  of 
an  institution  or  institutions  in  which  the  man  or  woman 
destined  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  manual  labor  can  achieve 
his  or  her  end  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  acquire  such  general  scientific  knowledge  as 
will  entitle  him  or  her  to  meet  the  members  of  a  profession 
on  even  ground.  In  other  words,  that  any  difference 
arising  will  not  be  recognized  as  existing  as  a  result  of 
their  respective  mental  capacity  as  educated  people,  but  as 
a  result  of  the  method  by  which  they  earn  a  living.  Give 
us  institutions  in  which  the  workingman’s  brains  will  be  as 
well  improved  as  his  technical  or  practical  ability,  and  his 
social  standing  will  be  a  different  one  from  that  he  now 
occupies.  To  found  such  institutions  is  not  an  impossi¬ 
bility  by  any  means.  We  know  of  colleges,  such  as  the 
celebrated  Stevens’  Institute  of  Technology,  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  cite  once  before,  in  which  the  plan  of 
tuition  embraces  an  exhaustive  course  of  shopwork  ;  where 
the  benches  of  science  are,  at  certain  times,  exchanged  for 
the  practical  experience  of  the  worLshop,  the  professor’s 
chair  for  the  fire  of  the  forge;  the  students  are  clad,  like 
real  workingmen,  in  overalls  and  aprons,  their  faces  black- 
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ened,  their  hands  greasy.  Here  they  see  practically  demon¬ 
strated  what  they  have  learned  from  the  pages  of  their 
books ;  the  hammer  is  actually  swung  over  the  anvil,  the 
laws  of  algebra  and  the  science  of  geometry,  the  theory  ; 
of  mechanical  construction  actually  reduced  to  practical  j 
execution.  Now,  if  this  grand  and  most  useful  idea  of  j 
practical  shopwork  has  found  its  realization  in  one  of  our  | 
best  colleges  in  the  country,  if  it  has  proved,  as  is  indeed  1 
the  fact,  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  ideas  ever  intro¬ 
duced  in  any  college,  why  still  doubt  that  a  combination 
of  a  mental  and  manual  education,  in  cases  where  the  I 
trades  are  concerned,  would  be  of  unlimited  benefit  to  the 
working  class?  Let  us  create  an  American  academy  for 
printers,  for  instance,  where  degrees  may  be  conferred 
upon  the  students,  same  as  in  any  other  college,  and  look 
at  the  results  adecenniurn  after  the  introduction  of  it. 

This  idea  is  at  present  yet  looked  upon  as  the  offspring 
of  hyperidealistic  inclinations.  Maybe  it  is ;  I  enjoy  the 
thought  of  living  long  enough  to  see  it  incorporated  and 
realized.  Yes,  I  am  certain  it  will  be  so  in  the  near  future ; 
but  until  then  I  must  answer  the  questions  placed  before 
the  reader  somewhat  further  above — how  can  we  best 
improve  the  social  standing,  the  mental  value  of  our  crafts¬ 
men  ? — by  saying :  through  the  press,  by  means  of  the  trade 
journals.  I  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  value  of  an 
unsystematic  plan  or  way  to  impart  knowledge,  such  as 
the  sporadic  system  of  publishing  trade  articles  can  afford  ; 
but  still,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  only  way,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  to  keep  the  interest  of  the 
tradesman  for  higher  purposes  alive,  to  teach  him  and 
improve  his  technical  knowledge  as  well  as  his  general 
education.  It  is  the  duty,  I  believe,  of  everyone  who 
commands  the  occasion,  to  work  in  this  direction,  and  it  is 
for  that  purpose  that  I  have  undertaken  to  write  down  what 
I  know  about  chromographic  printing,  a  subject  which  has 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle  entirely  dropped  from  the  point 
of  my  pen,  but  which  I  will  pick  up  again  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  a  continuation  of  this  paper  in  the  next  number 
of  The  Inland  Printer. 
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SIMPLE  PROCESS  FOR  PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BY  HERMAN  REINBOLD. 

WHILE  zincography  was,  until  recently,  very  little 
used  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  many  processes 
of  photo-engraving,  it  has  lately  got  a  foothold,  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  in  the  very  near  future  the  swelled  gelatine 
methods  of  mechanical  engraving  will  be  entirely  replaced 
by  the  process  of  zincography. 

The  writer  has  published  several  formulas  for  photo¬ 
gravure  in  The  Inland  Printer,  which  process  is  used 
for  fine  art  reproductions  from  oil  paintings  and  photo¬ 
graphs;  and  it  will  doubtless  interest  its  readers  to  have  a 
description  of  a  method  for  reproduction  of  wood  cuts, 
drawings,  etc. 

The  reason  that  photo-zincography  has  not  been  used 
to  any  extent  is  on  account  of  the  boom  in  photo-engrav¬ 
ing,  but  especially  the  cheapness  of  the  work.  While  the 
gelatine  processes  bring  many  failures,  through  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  chemicals  used,  many  have 


i 


failed  to  succeed  in  working  photo-zincograpliy  on  account 
of  poor  zinc  and  lack  of  experience. 

To  obtain  good  results  in  photo-zincography,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  have  pure  zinc,  which  contains  no  lead  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  factories  mix  the 
zinc  with  lead  in  order  to  draw  it  out  in  sheets,  as  pure 
zinc  is  too  brittle  to  be  rolled,  without  breaking.  Until  a 
short  time  ago,  no  pure  sheet  zinc  could  be  obtained  from 
the  American  zinc  manufacturers,  and  it  had  to  be  gotten 
from  England,  but  now  some  fiictories  make  it  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  etching. 

The  first  condition  for  a  good  result  is  a  level,  well- 
polished  plate  of  a  thickness  of  about  one-eighth  or  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

The  polishing  must  not  be  done  with  oil  or  any  sub¬ 
stance  of  that  kind,  like  benzine  or  kerosene,  as  this  will 
penetrate  the  metal  and  prevent  the  acid  acting  upon  it 
when  put  into  the  etching  solution.  The  best  method  is 
to  clean  the  plate  first  with  pure  water  and  pumice-stone 
powder,  and  continue  rubbing  this  over  the  plate  in  the 
same  direction,  until  no  more  scratches  can  be  seen  upon 
it.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  cleanly  washed,  and  dried  by 
heat  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  surface  from 
oxidizing. 

The  negative  used  must  be  a  reversed  one,  and  has  to 
be  densified  by  one  of  the  well-known  processes,  the  best 
of  which  is  as  follows :  When  the  negative  is  in  process 
of  completion,  wash  it  clean  and  spread  over  it  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one-half  ounce  sulphate  of  copper  and  one-quarter 
ounce  of  bromide  of  potassa,  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
until  the  film  looks  quite  green  ;  then  wash  again,  and  put 
on  a  strong  silver  solution.  This  procedure  may  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  until  the  negative  shows  the 
lines  quite  clear  and  the  background  entirely  opaque. 
When'  dry,  the  negative  ought  to  be  protected  by  a  coating 
of  gum  arabic  solutipn,  but  no  varnish  should  be  used. 

The  zinc  plate  to  be  etched  is  then  cut  into  the  right 
size,  and,  on  the  back  and  sides,  coated  with  cheap  asphal- 
tum  varnish. 

Take  asphaltum  and  solve  it  in  double  of  its  weight  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  It  will  form  a  thin  solution  and  is 
filtered  through  chamois  skin.  Then  put  it  in  an  open 
vessel  and  let  it  stand  in  an  airy  dark  place,  where  the 
turpentine  can  escape.  Finally,  the  hard  .substance  is 
taken  out  and  wrapped  up. 

Dissolve  one-half  ounce  of  this  substance  in  four  ounces 
of  heavy  benzole  (not  benzine)  and  filter  it  carefully  twice 
through  blotting  paper,  and  keep  it  in  a  dark  room  with  a 
stopper  on  it.  The  zinc  plate,  which  should  be  kept  cool 
as  well  as  the  solution,  to  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  benzole,  while  spread  on  it,  is  now  coated  with  the 
above  solution  and  placed  vertically  upon  one  edge  in  a 
dark,  cool  place,  free  from  dust.  When  dry,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  coated  with  a  gold-brown  film.  As 
asphaltum  is  sensitive  to  the  light,  just  the  same  as  the 
gelatine-bichromate  film,  only  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  plate 
could  be  used  as  it  is  ;  but  as  the  time  of  exposure  to  the 
sunlight  would  be  from  one  hour  to  four  hours,  according 
]  to  the  strength  of  the  rays,  therefore,  this  is  not  practica- 
j  ble,  as  it  can  be  sensitized  to  such  a  degree  that  from  three 
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to  ten  minutes  are  sufficient  to  obtain  the  same  results. 
To  do  this,  the  asphaltum  film  is  covered  with  a  second 
solution  which  is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients: 
One  ounce  albumen,  dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  filtered  several  times;  to  this  add  a  few  drops 
of  weak  carbolic  acid,  or  thymal  solution  ;  in  this  dissolve 
twelve  grains  of  bichromate  of  lithium  or  twenty  grains  of 
bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  filter  once  more.  Cover  the 
asphalted  plate  evenly;  put  it  on  one  edge  and  keep  it  in 
the  dark  room  mentioned  before.  The  plate  must  be  kept 
absolutely  free  from  light  or  dust,  until  used. 

The  negative  is  now  placed  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
exposed  to  sunlight  from  three  to  ten  minutes,  setting  the 
printing  frame  in  such  a  way  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall 
vertically  upon  the  glass.  Then  take  it  back  into  the  dark 
room  and  wash  the  plate  with  lukewarm  water,  brushing  it 
over  with  a  soft  camel  hairbrush.  Dry  it  and  put  benzine 
over  it.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  asphaltum  will  all 
dissolve  in  the  benzine  except  on  the  places  which  were 
affected  by  the  sunlight.  The  washing  with  benzine  must 
be  continued  until  the  picture  appears  quite  clear,  in 
brown,  on  the  metal.  It  is  again  dried  and  is  then  ready 
to  be  etched. 

The  following  etching  fluids  should  be  prepared  : 

50  ounces  water,  2  ounces  muriatic  acid. 

SO  “  “  S  “ 

50  “  “  8  “  “ 

50  “  “  10  “  “  “ 

25  “  “  to  “  “ 

Put  the  plate  for  a  moment  in  the  first  bath,  take  it  out 
and  dry.  Roll  it  over  with  a  lithographic  etching  ink  ; 
dust  it  with  fine  resin  powder  on  all  places  where  the  ink 
adheres  on  the  asphaltum ;  but  keep  the  metal  clear  from 
ink  and  resin.  Then  warm  the  plate  to  melt  the  resin, 
and  put  it  back  in  the  second  bath,  where  it  is  left  until  the 
fine  lines  are  etched  to  the  desired  depth.  Take  it  out, 
cover  again  with  ink,  and  put  it  in  the  third  bath.  This 
process  is  after  half  an  hour  repeated,  when  the  plate  is  put 
in  the  third  bath.  It  may  then  be  taken  out  and  covered 
with  asphaltum,  e.xcept  on  the  places  where  it  is  to  be 
etched  the  deepest,  wliereupon  it  is  finished  in  the  strong¬ 
est  bath.  When  etched,  the  plate  is  washed  with  benzine 
and  mounted. 

Written  for  The  Inl.\nd  Printer. 

LOOKING  BACK. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  PRINTER. 

EY  H.  G.  BISHOP. 

Having  climbed  the  nine  hundred  steps  which  lead 
to  the  top  of  Washington’s  monument,  it  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  look  down  on  the  wonderful  panorama,  with  its 
miles  of  beautiful  country  in  the  distance  and  moving 
population  at  its  base,  especially  when  we  are  familiar  with 
the  locality  and  can  point  to  this  place  and  that  as  so  many 
old  acquaintances  all  brought  within  the  range  of  our 
vision  at  once. 

It  was  precisely  thus  I  felt  the  other  night,  when, 
having  climbed  the  ladder  of  experience  with  its  many 
steps,  I  gazed  back  over  the  vast  panorama  of  an  active 


life,  and  saw  in  my  mind’s  eye  a  crowd  of  old  recollec¬ 
tions,  which  made  my  pulse  beat  more  rapidly  and  my 
heart  swell  with  pleasant  emotions. 

Away  down  near  the  foot  of  the  ladder  I  saw  a  small 
boy,  full  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  occupied  in  examining 
a  mass  of  hundreds  of  small  pieces  of  metal,  on  the 
ends  of  which  he  had  just  discovered  accurately  shaped 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  I  watched  him  as  he  picked  them 
up  one  by  one,  pronouncing  the  name  of  each  letter  as  he 
did  so,  and  trying  to  arrange  them  in  his  fingers  in  such 
order  as  to  make  them  spelt  some  small  word  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  I  could  fancy  I  heard  his  exultant  shout 
when  the  first  word  was  built,  and  also  his  cry  of  disap¬ 
pointment  when  it  fell  to  pieces  again. 

His  father  told  him  those  small  pieces  of  metal  were 
types,  and  that  this  mass  all  mixed  up  together  was  called 
“pi.”  Then  I  could  hear  his  merry  laugh  as  he  commu¬ 
nicated  this  idea  to  his  brothers  standing  by  and  invited 
them  to  eat  of  it. 

A  little  higher  up  the  ladder,  I  saw  this  boy  again,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  just  entering  a  printing  office  as 
an  apprentice.  He  appeared  very  earnest  and  enthusiastic, 
and  reasonably  so,  for  was  he  not  about  to  enter  upon  the 
path  his  father  had  trodden  already  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 

The  office  he  enters  is  a  good  sized  one,  with  a  large 
supply  of  all  that  was  then  considered  necessary  in  the  way 
of  presses,  type,  etc.  I  saw  presses  of  various  makes,  sizes 
and  shapes.  Most  of  them  were  handpower,  and  the  men 
who  were  working  them  appeared  to  be  working  pretty 
hard,  but  the  sheets  came  off  very  much  more  slowly  than 
I  had  seen  them  nearer  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

He  found  a  number  of  men  and  boys  in  the  composing 
room,  engaged  in  manipulating  the  types  in  a  manner  that 
made  his  eyes  expand  with  astonishment.  He  sees  them 
build  up,  line  after  line  in  their  sticks,  empty  and  fill 
again,  till  he  is  lost  in  admiration  of  their  dexterity. 

I  fancied  I  could  see  him  walking  quietly  around  the 
room  and  watching  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  com¬ 
positors  as  they  lift  the  types  from  the  cases  to  their  sticks. 
One  man  stands  quite  erect  and  moves  his  hands  to  and 
fro  as  regularly  as  the  pendulum  in  the  old  eight-day  clock 
in  the  corner.  Another  one  twists  and  twitches  like  a  boy 
he  had  seen  at  school,  who  was  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus’ 
dance.  Another  takes  the  type  from  the  box,  taps  it  on 
the  center  bar  of  the  case,  and  ultimately  gets  it  into 
his  stick.  Another  swings  backward  and  forward  with  his 
arms,  head,  shoulders  and  body  all  energetically  engaged  in 
lifting  that  tiny  bit  of  metal  as  though  it  might  weigh  a  ton. 
But  I  think  I  can  see  him  at  last  stop  behind  one  man  and 
laugh  till  his  young  sides  ache,  as  he  watches  him  lift  the 
type  from  the  case  and  twirl  it  around  his  large  red  nose 
on  the  way  to  the  stick. 

Methought  I  could  hear  the  gruff  voice  of  old  John 
Robinson,  the  foreman,  as  he  told  the  boy  to  hang  up  his 
coat  and  cap  and  put  on  his  little  apron  which  his  mother 
had  made  for  him,  and  also  the  titter  of  the  other  boys 
as  they  said,  “still  they  come.”  And  then  they  one 
after  the  other  walked  around  him  and  stared  in  his  face, 
enjoying  his  confusion  and  ridiculing  his  blushes.  But 
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this  only  seemed  to  l)e  indulged  in  when  the  foreman  was 
out  of  the  room,  though  I  fancied  I  saw  one  of  these 
boys  shortly  afterward  leaving  the  room  on  the  end  of  the 
said  foreman’s  shoe. 

Still  a  little  higher  up,  and  I  saw  this  boy  changed  to  a 
man.  He  has  just  come  out  of  his  time,  and  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  some  who  are  congratulating  him,  while  others 
are  beating  on  chases  with  crowbars  and  mallets,  and  trying 
to  outvie  each  other  in  creating  a  regular  pandemonium. 
Then  I  fancied  it  was  night,  and  I  saw  a  right  merry  group 
seated  around  a  well-spread  table,  with  my  hero  in  a  central 
position,  feasting  in  honor  of  the  event  of  the  day. 

I  am  sure  I  could  hear  the  voice  of  old  Sam  Morgan, 
the  man  with  the  red  nose  —  seven  years  redder  than  when 
I  saw  it  last — as  he  sang  his  favorite  song  “  The  Ivy  Green,” 
and  then  my  hero  sang  “The  Shells  of  the  Ocean”  with 
so  much  trembling  that  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  After  two  or 
three  hours  spent  in  this  manner,  the  well-known  strain  of 
“  Auld  Lang  Syne”  rose  and  fell  like  a  lullaby  on  my  ears, 
and  I  slept.  How  long  I  cannot  tell,  but  when  I  awoke  I 
found  that  I  had  been  dreaming,  and  that  the  hero  of  my 
sleep  was  none  other  than  myself. 

I  shall  never  forget  with  what  pride  I  received  my  first 
week’s  salary  as  a  journeyman,  nor  with  what  an  aching 
head  I  arose  next  morning,  as  the  result  of  spending  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  among  those  who  showed  their  appreciation 
by  singing  “  He’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow.”  Years  after  this,  I 
met  several  of  the  men  with  whom  I  had  worked  for  seven 
years.  One  of  them  came  one  day  into  an  office  in  London, 
asking  for  assistance.  His  red  nose  called  him  to  my 
remembrance,  though  he  did  not  recognize  me.  We  made 
up  a  decent  sum  for  him,  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
But  he  was  soon  round  again,  having  spent  his  money  for 
no  better  purpose  than  to  increase  the  color  of  his  nose. 
The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  accepted  a  lodging 
in  the  poorhouse. 

Another  of  these  comps,  whose  name  was  Jenkins,  came 
to  work  on  a  morning  paper  with  which  I  was  connected. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  he  had  become  a  total  abstainer,  and 
was  saving  his  money.  He  was  not  married,  so  that  in  a 
few  months  he  had  saved  several  pounds,  and  had  dressed 
himself  in  the  best.  But  one  night  he  broke  loose  and 
made  things  pretty  lively  in  the  office.  As  soon  as  he  came 
in,  all  saw  he  had  been  drinking,  and  very  soon  he  let 
everyone  know  it.  The  foreman  was  the  first  to  come  into 
collision  with  him,  and  this  resulted  in  the  said  foreman 
being  obliged  to  stop  his  copy  and  demand  his  leaving  the 
room.  Then  the  rumpus  began,  in  the  course  of  which 
two  columns  of  nonpareil  ads  were  thrown  on  the  floor,  the 
foreman  was  badly  knocked  about,  and  Jenkins  was  finally 
escorted  from  the  office  by  a  policeman,  who  locked  him  up 
till  next  morning.  He  paid  his  fine,  and  then  went  on 
drinking  until  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  nor  a 
decent  article  of  clothing  on  his  body.  In  a  few  weeks, 
however,  he  turned  up  as  sober  as  a  judge.  He  signed  the 
pledge,  and  went  on  straight  for  a  time,  but  he  broke  out 
again,  and  for  several  years  this  change  from  one  extreme 
to  another  went  on. 

But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  the  comps  I  remember 
were  not  so  bad  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 


One  of  my  fellow-apprentices  rose  to  great  honor  as  a 
wise  and  deserving  man.  He  became  editor-in-chief,  and 
then  part  proprietor  of  a  large  and  influential  newsj)aper, 
and  has  been  twice  elected  mayor  of  the  town  in  which  he 
resides.  He  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
improvement  and  education  of  the  people,  and  has  earned 
the  admiration  and  love  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Another  is  proprietor  of  a  large  printing  establishment, 
and  has  accumulated  a  pretty  considerable  fortune.  I  may 
mention  a  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  individual, 
though  it  is  not  very  complimentary  to  myself.  It  was  in 
the  second  year  of  my  apprenticeship  that  my  first  quarrel 
with  him  occurred.  He  was  smaller  than  myself,  and  I 
used  to  boss  him  on  that  account.  One  evening  we  turned 
out  with  the  other  boys  to  settle  our  disputes  with  our  fists. 

I  shall  never  forget  with  what  fearful  trembling  I  accepted 
his  challenge.  When  we  came  to  fighting  I  felt  so 
cowardly  that  I  would  have  given  anything  could  I  have 
withdrawn  from  it ;  but  he  was  mad  with  rage,  and  just 
struck  out  right  and  left  in  such  a  wild  and  aimless  manner 
that  his  blows  were  spent  in  the  air.  By  some  lucky  chance 
his  nose  came  in  contact  with  my  fist,  and  the  blood 
poured  all  over  his  clothes  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
scared,  and  at  once  acknowledged  me  as  the  winner,  just 
when  I  was  trembling  for  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  after  that  I  made  the  most  of  my  victory ; 
but  it  was  not  for  long.  He  nursed  his  desire  for  revenge, 
and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  taking  me  down  so 
effectually  that  I  have  never  ventured  to  fight  since. 

Jack  Halcott  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  fastest  com¬ 
positors  in  the  city  of  London,  having  won  in  two 
competitions.  But  he  had  “gone  wrong,”  and  that  so 
rapidly  that  no  one  knew  him  unless  he  proclaimed  his 
identity.  Various  reasons  were  assigned  for  his  rapid 
descent,  but  probably  his  own  was  the  correct  one — he  had 
got  married  !  His  wife  was  a  virago,  and  in  a  few  months 
crushed  all  the  spirit  out  of  him  ;  so  he  sought  consolation 
by  imbibing  spirits  of  another  kind,  and  at  the  time  I 
speak  of  he  was  always  in  a  half-intoxicated  condition. 
His  wardrobe  had  suffered  from  the  effect  of  his  circum¬ 
stances,  and  now  his  make-up  was  immense.  Shoes,  pants, 
coat  (he  had  no  vest),  hat,  were  all  of  the  shabbiest  kind, 
though  brushed  and  buttoned  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
an  idea  of  gentility.  But  his  hat  was  the  crowning  feature 
of  his  attire  !  It  had  been  sat  upon  so  often  that  at  last  its 
shape  was  too  weak  to  stand  up,  and  the  boys  one  day 
discovered  the  artificial  means  he  had  adopted  to  overcome 
this  difficulty.  They  found  he  had  propped  up  the  sides 
with  pieces  of  reglet,  and  had  curved  a  piece  of  brass  rule 
to  preserve  its  rotundity.  Of  course  this  discovery  was 
made  the  occasion  for  lots  of  fun  at  his  expense.  Poor 
Jack  !  He  at  last  succumbed  to  the  tender  treatment  of 
his  wife  and  his  copious  drafts  of  gin. 

Jim  Blucher  was  another  odd  fish  of  the  same  i)eriod. 
No  one  ever  saw  him  the  worse  for  liquor,  though  he  used 
to  take  it,  as  he  said,  “for  his  stomach’s  sake.”  But 
what  made  him  remarkable  was  his  Micawber-like  disposi¬ 
tion.  His  parents  had  been  very  well-to-do  in  his  young 
days,  but  had  met  with  reverses  and  sunk  into  poverty. 
He  had,  however,  an  undying  faith  in  something  “  turning 
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up”  that  would  place  him  in  a  position  of  affluence.  He 
was  always  in  debt,  always  asking  favors,  and  always 
expatiating  on  the  wonderful  benefits  he  was  going  to 
confer  on  those  who  had  befriended  him.  He  would  say, 
when  asking  a  loan  :  “  You  know  this  is  only  a  small  favor 
for  a  short  time,  and  shall  be  repaid  a  thousandfold  when  I 
get  my  rights.  ’  ’  But  I  am  afraid  that  was  all  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  anyone  got,  except  the  satisfaction  of  helping  a  fellow- 
comp,  whose  worst  fault  was  a  too  sanguine  disposition. 

However,  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  become  wearisome. 
A  great  many  faces  rise  before  me  as  I  look  down  the 
ladder ;  some  beaming  with  smiles,  others  downcast  and 
sorrowful,  but  all  suggesting  memories  of  the  past.  Perhaps 
the  reader  has  been  led  also  to  look  back  over  the 
past  during  the  reading  of  the  foregoing,  and  has  been 
reminded  of  events  and  persons  long  forgotten.  If  this 
has  caused  him  any  pleasure,  or  has  enabled  him  for  a 
short  time  to  forget  the  trials  and  worries  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  he  will  turn  back  to  his  work  with  a  lighter 
heart  and  clearer  vision,  and  my  object  in  writing  this  will 
have  been  accomplished. 


A  WRINKLE  IN  TINT  BLOCKS. 

^pHE  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  Rochester, 
L  N.  Y.,  correspondent  contains  a  wrinkle  which  will 
no  doubt  prove  of  interest  to  thousands  of  readers  of  The 
Inland  Printer  : 

I  have  recently  taken  much  interest  in  many  of  the  articles  pertain- 
ing  to  printing,  etc.,  which  have  appeared  from  month  to  month  in  the 
columns  of  The  Inland  Printer,  and  thinking  that  possibly  some  of 
your  readers  would  like  to  learn  of  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  doing 
color  work,  especially  in  places  where  the  services  of  an  engraver 
cannot  readily  be  procured,  I  herewith  mail  you  samples  of  work,  and 
also  the  plates  from  which  one  of  the  cards  was  printed,  so  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  of  the  merit  of  the  jobs  presented. 


The  plates  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  patent  leather, 
glued  to  an  old  electrotype  block,  and  the  tool  used  in  making  the 
same  a  common  pocketknife.  I  do  not  claim  this  as  a  new  invention, 
for  it  is  not,  having  first  been  used  in  1879,  of*  inclosed  card  for 
the  Ontario  County  Times,  a  compositor  by  the  name  of  Saunders 
having  suggested  it  to  me.  As  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  the 
printers  journals  on  the  use  of  patent  leather  in  tint  work,  I  submit  the 
following  brief  description  of  the  modus  operandi  : 

The  pink  block  was  made  by  pressing  a  piece  of  lace  into  the  leather 
with  a  hot  plate  of  iron.  You  will  find  an  impression  of  the  whole 
block,  as  I  made  it  about  four  months  ago,  among  the  other  samples 


sent,  and  which  will  show  the  possibilities  of  the  leather  for  tint  blocks, 
as  almost  anything  can  be  pressed  in  the  surface  of  the  leather  with  a 
hot  iron. 

As  to  wear,  I  find  the  leather  almost  as  good  as  type  metal,  the 
plate  in  the  monogram  cut  having  been  run  twenty-five  thousand 
impressions  on  the  small  card  before  it  was  cut  down  for  the  larger 
card,  the  wear  being  almost  imperceptible. 

In  offsetting  the  work  on  the  leather,  I  bronze  an  impression  or  two 
(or  as  many  as  I  wish  colors  on  the  job)  on  black  ink,  which  holds  the 
bronze  sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  and  then  proceed  as  is  usual  with 
such  work,  when  the  bronze  will  be  found  to  have  made  neat,  bright 
lines  on  the  leather  by  which  to  cut  the  block,  and  which  can  be  shaped 
to  a  perfect  register,  even  when  the  lines  are  as  fine  as  a  hair  line. 


PRINTING  ON  SILK  WITH  GOLD  LEAF. 

BY  H.  G.  BISHOP. 


NO  doubt  there  are  many  printers  who  have  been  occasionally  called 
upon  to  print  badges,  banners,  etc.,  and  who  have  found  difficulty 
in  obtaining  good  results.  Such  work  is  very  profitable,  more 
especially  in  small  towns,  where  regular  badgemakers  are  not  to  be 
found.  The  following  information  on  the  subject  may,  therefore,  be  of 
assistance  to  such : 

'  First  of  all,  I  will  explain  how  to  make  the  preparation  which  is 
used  to  fix  the  leaf  on  the  silk.  To  one  ounce  of  isinglass  add  one 
pint  of  water.  Boil  this  slowly  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  leave  to 
j  cool,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Make  the  form  ready  on  a  job 
press  in  the  usual  way,  but  with  more  impression  than  for  an  ordinary 
job;  set  the  guides  to  suit  the  size  of  your  material  and  then  take  out 
the  rollers  and  wash  the  form.  Next  suspend  the  form  flat  over  a 
lamp  or  gas  jet  to  make  about  as  hot  as  a  smoothing  iron  is  made  for- 
ironing  linen.  While  this  is  heating  take  a  clean  sponge  and  apply  the 
preparation  to  the  silk  or  other  material  and  it  will  be  dry  by  the  time 
you  are  ready  for  using  it.  When  the  form  is  sufficiently  heated  lay  it 
on  the  feed  board  and  place  the  gold  leaf  on  the  face  of  the  type, 
pressing  it  gently  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  till  it  looks  as  though  the 
type  were  gold  faced.  If  the  leaf  cracks  on  the  face  of  any  letter 
apply  a  little  more  leaf  so  that  every  letter  may  be  fully  covered. 
Then  put  the  form  into  the  press,  lay  your  material  to  the  guides  and 
turn  the  press  with  your  hand  till  it  reaches  the  impression,  where  it 
should  rest  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  then  take  it  out.  Brush  oft 
the  superfluous  leaf  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  and  you  will  find  the 
letters  as  sharp  and  bright  as  you  can  wish.  When  many  impressions 
are  required,  it  is  better  to  have  a  cast  made  in  solid  metal,  as  the 
heating  and  extra  impression  may  soon  damage  the  face  of  the  type, 

I  though  I  have  taken  as  many  as  twenty  impressions  without  any 
apparent  bad  effect.  Of  course  the  success  of  the  process  very  much 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator,  but  after  a  little  practice  there 
I  will  be  no  difficulty. 

It  may  be  that  some  reader  of  The  Inland  Printer  has  another 
method  of  doing  this  work,  and  if  so  I  hope  he  will  communicate  it,  as 
such  communications  may  be  made  vei-y  useful  to  members  of  the  craft, 
and  we  may  thus  become  helpers  one  of  another. 


j  A  REFCiRM  in  printing  is  being  effected  in  China  which  is  likely  to 
revolutionize  the  book  trade  in  that  country.  As  is  well  known,  by  far 
j  the  greater  number  of  books  which  issue  annually  from  the  Chinese 
I  press  are  reprints  and  new  editions  of  old  works.  These  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  a  system  of  block  printing,  wdiich  may  or  may  not  faithfully 
j  represent  tlie  original  texts.  To  obviate  the  possibility  of  error,  and  to 
j  reduce  so  far  as  possible  the  cost  of  republication,  photo-lithography  has 
been  called  into  requisition  with  the  most  excellent  results.  Two  firms 
at  Shanghai,  one  English  and  the  other  Chinese,  have  established 
photo-lithographic  presses,  from  which  they  issue  editions  of  the  classics 
and  other  works  of  value  in  a  style  and  at  prices  which  make  even  the 
stolid  Chinese  enthusiastic.  One  of  the  latest  achievements  of  the 
j  Chinese  firm  is  the  production  of  a  reprint  of  the  palace  edition  of 
j  K’anghe’s  celebrated  dictionary,  and  it  is  even  in  contemplation  to 
bring  out  a  reprint  of  the  celebrated  encyclopedia,  the  “  T’u  shu  tseih 
I  ch’ing,”  which  fills,  in  its  original  form,  502  volumes. 
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Thr  Lrading  Paprr  Housr! 


J.  W.BUi:"LER  PAPER  OO. 


Nos.  173  &  175  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


PRINTERS’  STOCK  PAPERS,  all  kinds, 

COARSE  PAPERS, 

PRINTERS’  FANCY  STATIONERY. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  COMPANY. 


DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 

(patent  may  II,  1886) 

POWER  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE. 

Price,  No.  3,  -  -  -  -  -  $350.00 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round,  -  -  .25 

“  “  “  Flat,  -  -  -  .35 

GUARANTEED. 

Only  hvo  adjust/nenis — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the  staples, 
the  other  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table. 

CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  either  saddle  or 
flat.  No  adjustment  required  in  clianging  flat  to  round  wire. 


THE  ONLY  SIMPLE  AVIRL  STITCHING  MACHINE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This 
machine  forms,  drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or 
flat  wire,  wound  on  spools,  and  will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to 
one-half  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle.  There  are  no  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with  staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of 
its  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can  operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and 
durable.  Weighs  250  pounds. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  M’L’G  CO. 

158  AND  160  Clark  Street,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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GcoXVVdilXvd’c's  SoKvs 

1w\\S 

(>o  St 

‘l(V(l^xr^iotK. 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


c.R.  CARVER,  I  Inioroved  PaDer-Cuttino"  Machines 

Successor  and  Manufacturer  of  THE  BROWN  &  CARVER  j  ii-l  pi  W  V  X  CipV^l  V../ULLlil^  ITX  Cl^^l  1 1 1 1  V^vJ  , 

614  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OF 

PERFECTION. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASLLY  AND  ACCURATELY  ADJUSTED. 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE. 

48-inch . $1,200  37-inch .  $700  I  30->nch .  $500 

43-inch .  885  I  33-inch .  .  575  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  .Steampower  Cutters.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above. 

Western  Agents,  J.  M.  IVES  &  CO.,  42  Third  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
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Paper. 

++++++ 

A 

F.  P.  FI  Holt  &  Co., 

++++++ 

208  &  210 

p 

Randolph  Street, 

++++++ 

Chicago. 

E 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all 

++++++ 

kinds  of 

R 

++++++++++ 

P 

aper. 

++++++++++ 

r 

Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

^ k: ie: DFL is, 

GHIGAGO. 

Book  -  - 
News  -  - 
Writing  - 
Blotting  - 
Wrapping 

Envelopes,  Cardboard,  Tags,  etc. 


N'T 

/\\ 


N'T 

/i\ 


OUR  NEW  LINE 

OXFORD 

(  SUI'ERFINE  ) 

FLAO:^  AND  RUDFD. 

Send  for  Samples. 


A  New  House,  with  a  Fresh,  Clean  Stock  of  Goods. 

NO  SHELF-WORN  JOB  LOTS, 
il/  ^1/ 

/i\  /i\ 

W.O.  Tyler  Paper  Co. 

169  &  171  ADAMS  STREET, 

Ghigago. 

All  Goods  in  Stock  bought  at  Panic  Prices.  The  largest 
and  most  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Paper  in  the  country. 

Western  Agents  for  WHITING  PAPER  CO.  Celebrated  Superior 
Flats— White,  Cream  and  Colored,  and  FANCY  STATIONERY. 


Charles  T.  PuLsiFER.  Jediah  P.  Jordan.  Charles  Pfaff. 

FULSIFER, 

JORDAN 


&  PFAFF, 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS 


e—PAPER 


ALSO  AO-EISTTS  E-Ort 


Ai’pLETctN  Paper  Co.  Kaukauna  Paper  Co. 

Geo.  R.  Dickinson  Paper  Co.  Richmond  Paper  Co. 
L.  E.  Brown  Paper  Co.  Crane  &  Co. 

WHITCOMB’S  CELEBRATED  ENVELOPES, 


AND  MANY  OTHER  MANUFACTURERS. 


Lithograph  Paper, 
Manila  Paper, 
Tissue  Paper, 

Look  Papers, 

White  and  Colored  ’ 
Cardboard, 


Strawboards, 

Ruled  Papers, 

Seymour  Cover  Papers, 
Enameled  Book 
Tough  Check, 

Crane’s  Bristol, 


White  &  Col’d  Bristol,  e 
Enameled  Cover  Papers 
White  and  Colored  Chii 
Red  Express, 

Englisli  Cloth  Blotting. 


ALL  PRICES  ROCK  BOTTOM. 


Cardboard  and  Envelopes 

WAREHOUSE : 

pf,  pg,  pp  and  pg  F'ederal  Street, 
Correspondence  Solicited.  B  O  STO  N. 


W.  A.  FOWLER,  Western  Agent, 
igi  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  NEW  STYLE  NOISELESS 


Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 


Five  Sizes  built:  13x19,  11x17,  10x15,  9x13  and  7x11, 
inside  of  Chase. 


THE 

New  Style  Gordon  Press. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Live  Sizes  Made:  13x19,  11x17,  10x15.  9x13  &  8x12, 

(inside  the  chase). 


The  Liberty  Machine  Works, 

—  FORMERLY  — 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works  and  Printers’  Warehouse, 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

54  Erankfort  St.  NEW  YORK. 


CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

99  Nassau  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


REIVOKUTION  IN  RULK  WORKt— ^ 


- ^THE  = - 

Unique  Rule  Worker. 


THIE  IFTIsTAlILi  STIEIP  ! 


A  Universal  Machine — At  07ice  the  Swiftest,  Most  Flexible,  Most  Precise  and 
Most  Simple;  virtually,  three  distinct  Machines  in  one. 


will  cut  trom  the  strip,  rules  for  forms  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or 
a  greater  number  of  sides,  of  equal  or  unequal  length,  cutting  and  mitering  at  once, 
and  delivering  the  rule  finished  at  both  ends. 

It  will  do  the  same  for  diamonds  and  stars  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  or  a  gre.ater  num¬ 
ber  of  points  —  large  or  small  —  the  miters  at  both  ends  being  automatically  kept  in 
relationship  to  each  other  without  regard  to  the  varying  acuteness  of  the  points. 
Right  and  left  miters  are  made  with  the  same  setting  of  the  gauge. 

For  tabular  work,  diagrams,  etc.,  rules  can  be  slotted  on  top  and  bottom  at  any  angle  (and  several  at  a  time)  so  as  to  cross  and  interlock,  and  stars  .and  other  fancy  shapes 
can  be  keyed  together— and  thus  be  handled  and  preserved  as  single  pieces,  and  taken  apart  or  put  together  again  at  any  time. 

CURVED  RULES  can  be  mitered,  slotted,  or  cut  in  segments  of  circles,  with  the  same  facility  and  precision  as  straight  rules. 

Wood  Rule,  Reglet,  Furniture,  Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Plates,  Tint  Plates,  etc.,  can  be  cut  and  trimmed  on  this  machine. 

All  the  above  work  c.an  be  done  with  the  s.aw  and  gauges  furnished  with  each  machine— no  special  cutters  being  required. 

I5y  substituting  for  the  saw  a  shaped  rotary  cutter  (shown  at  the  side  of  the  machine),  with  its  appropriate  gauge,  two  miters  are 
depth,  on  the  best  and  swiftest  system  known  to  mechanics,  in  either  brass  or  wood  rule. 

A  Curving  Apparatus  forms  part  of  the  machine,  so  placed  that  it  is  always  ready  for  use  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  t 
It  is  designed  for  those  who  believe  that  “  the  best  workmen  have  the  best  tools,”  and  will  more  than  save  its  costs  in  a  single  year. 

Price,  complete  with  rectangular  cutter  and  saw,  $50.00.  Without  cutter  and  gauge,  $45.00.  Saws  are  6  to  pica  thick.  Extra  saws,  $1.25  each. 


nade  at  once  to  any  required 


of  the  cutter. 


Send  stamp  for  circtilar. 


R.  ATWATER  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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SANBORN’S  NEW  PRESS. 


No.  G  Iron  ©tandino  Press. 

(B  STYXilB) 

THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  SIZE  AND  LOWEST  PRICE  No.  6  PRESS  EVER  BUILT 


It  is  Stro7ig,  Powei'fiil  mid  Well  Made.  Screiv  Box  is  Gun  Metal  and  Rods  Wrought  Iron. 

Diameter  of  Screw,  inches;  Size  of  I'ollower,  2i)^x2())i(  inches;  Size  of  Bed  between  Rods,  21^4^x29^4^  inches;  Greatest  Space 
between  Bed  and  Follower,  4  ft.  4  in.  Weight,  1,300  lbs. 


Price  on  Cars  at  Factory,  $90.00. 


Geo.  H.  Sanborn  xi  Sons, 

MANUFACTORY :  69  Beckman  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Standard  Machinery  Co.,  Mystic  River,  Ct. 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 

IIS  ^  ^ve.,  CHICAGO, 


POPULAR  BFXAUSE  RELIABLE. 

The  attention  of  Printers  is  directed  to  the  following  specialties,  which 
HAVE  NO  RIVAL  and  are  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 

USED  BY  THE 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (all 
offices),  Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines  Leader,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Du¬ 
buque  Herald,  Dubuque  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph,  Quincy 


SELF-FEEDING  ELM  CITY  BRONZING  PAD. 


{  PATENT  SEPT.  l6,  1884.) 

The  Bronze  is  received  in  the  top,  and  delivered 
through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The 
supply  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end  of  pad.  It  is 
of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents 
all  waste. 

Price,  large  size,  2'%.  by  6  inches,  -  -  $2.50 

Price,  for  light  work,  2y2  inches  sqtiare,  i.go 


“They  ARE  Approved  of.” — I  have  had  repeated 
orders  for  the  Elm  City  Bronzers,  so  take  it  for  granted 
they  are  approved  of.  Send  me  forty  more.—  Thomas 
Hailing,  Oxford  Printing  Works,  Cheltenham, 
England,  April  //,  /SSy. 


Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror, 
Kansas  City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers 
throughout  the  country. 


ELM  CITY  COUNTING  MACHINE. 


Saves  both  stock  and 
time.  Repeats  automat¬ 
ically.  Can  be  attached 
to  any  kind  of  machine 
where  a  direct  horizontal 
or  vertical  movement  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Counting  100,000,  $10.00 
“  10,000,  S.oo 


IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUR  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  oiir  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  Works’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery. 


ELM  CITY  CARD  CUTTER. 

1 1  is  so  made  that  a  full 
sheet  of  cardboard  may 
be  cut  on  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  any  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  no  other 
cutter  of  its  size  that  will 
do  this. 

Price,  $10.00. 

Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  and  all  our 
other  goods. 

Manufactured  by  G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Old  Style  Gordon 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co. 


QUARTER  MEDIUM  OLD  STYLE  GORDON. 


303-30S  DEARBORN  ST., 

CHICAGO. 

'Uhis  popular  press  is  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  best  press  for  the  money  ever 
made.  They  are  substantially  built  and 
handsomely  finished  j  very  simple,  light 
running  and  fast.  We  manufacture  three 
sizes  at  the  following 

REDUCED  PRICES: 


Size 

Inside  Chase. 

Without 
Tlirow  oft' 

With 
Tlirow  oil 

Boxing 

Eighth  Medium, 

7  X  II 

$150 

$175 

$5’ 

Quarter  Medium, 

10  X  15 

250 

275 

6 

Half  Medium,  - 

13  X  ig 

360 

385 

8 

Steam  Fixtures,  #15.  Fountain,  Eighth  Medium,  $25; 
Quarter  Medium,  $27,50;  Half  Medium,  $30.  Overhead 
Steam  Fixtures,  $i6  to  $^0.  Three  Chases,  Wrenches, 
Roller  Mold,  Brayer  and  two  sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  will  be 
furnished  with  each  press. 


CAUTION.— lie  sure  to  get  the  “  S.  &  Lee 
Co’s  Ukl  Style  Gordon,”  and  take  no  other. 


For  all  particnl.ars  and  terms,  address  or  call  on 

.SIINIEDEWI’NI)  &  LEE  CO. 

MANUFACTUKHHS, 

303-305  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 


SPACE. 

ONE 

MONTH. 

THREE 

MONTHS. 

SIX 

MONTHS. 

ONE 

YEAR. 

Plain  or  fancy  card  . . 

$  5  00 

^13  50 

$  25  50 

$  48  00 

One-eighth  page . . . 

27  00 

51  00 

96  00 

One-quarter  page . 

15  00 

40  50 

76  50 

144  00 

One-half  page. . . . . . 

25  00 

67  50 

127  50 

240  00 

One  page . 

42  00 

”3  50 

214  00 

400  00 
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OUR  FOURTH  VOLUME. 

ITH  the  present  number  commences  the  issue  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  The  Inland  Printer.  For 
three  years  we  have  honestly  and  earnestly  endeavored  to 
fill  a  long  recognized  vacancy  by  presenting  a  reputable 
journal  which  would  creditably  represent  the  far-reaching 
interests  of  the  typographic  fraternity  in  all  coordinate 
branches.  What  measure  of  success,  deservedly  or  unde¬ 
servedly,  has  crowned  these  efforts  we  leave  to  its  readers 
to  decide,  though  we  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  soul 
that  they  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain,  and  modestly 
venture  the  assertion  that  few,  if  any,  trade  journals  estab¬ 
lished  under  similar  auspices  have  ever  met  with  a  more 


encouraging  reception,  or  can  truthfully  point  to  more  sub¬ 
stantial  results. 

Tlie  vantage  ground  gained  we  mean  to  retain,  and 
shall  spare  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  make  secure  the 
enviable  position  it  now  occupies.  New,  interesting  and 
attractive  features  will  from  time  to  time  be  introduced  ; 
the  experiences  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  trade 
narrated ;  the  interests  of  the  inventor,  manufacturer, 
employer  and  employe  alike  receive  attention,  while  the 
welfare  of  the  apprentice,  the  journeyman  of  the  future, 
will  not  be  overlooked.  The  value  of  a  technical  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  inculcated,  and  the  mutual  interests  of  master 
and  workman  kept  in  view.  The  latest  productions  of  art, 
by  the  most  improved  processes,  will  be  presented  from 
month  to  month;  our  corps  of  correspondents  enlarged, 
and  the  most  interesting  news  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
secured. 

And  now,  friends,  that  we  intend  to  do  our  duty  in  the 
premises,  permit  us  to  ask  you  to  do  yours.  There  are  cor¬ 
responding  and  mutual  obligations  existing  between  The 
Inland  Printer  and  its  readers,  obligations  which  every 
intelligent  printer  whose  name  is  on  our  books  will  recog¬ 
nize.  We  desire  your  subscriptions,  but  we  also  desire 
your  active  influence  in  its  behalf.  Whenever  you  have 
anything  of  interest  to  communicate,  do  so,  and  don’t 
stand  on  the  order  of  doing  it,  as  we  propose  to  make  the 
correspondence  columns  a  special  feature  in  the  future. 
Whenever  you  can,  advance  the  interests  of  its  advertisers. 
We  kindly  ask  you  to  e.xercise  such  influence,  because  we 
feel  satisfied  that  by  so  doing  the  interests  of  buyer  and 
seller  will  be  alike  promoted. 

Thanking  our  representative  business  firms  for  the  lib¬ 
eral  and  substantial  patronage  afforded,  and  the  thousands 
of  our  subscribers  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  for  the  practical  evidence  of  their 
good  wishes  extended  throughout  the  past  year,  we  assure 
them  it  will  be  our  continued  aim  to  make  The  Inland 
Printer  a  welcome  and  indispensable  visitor  to  the  count¬ 
ing  room,  and  at  the  same  time  worthy  the  siqiport  of  every 
progressive,  intelligent  member  of  the  craft. 


A  WORD  WITH  LABOR  REFORMERS. 

HE  craze  for  independent  political  action  which  at 
present  permeates  the  working  classes,  and  which  has 
assumed  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  is  worthy  of  intelligent 
discussion.  Whatever  measures  benefit  the  industrial  com¬ 
munity,  tend  to  promote  their  material  welfare,  and  raise 
them  in  the  social  or  intellectual  scale,  must  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  world  at  large,  and  in  all  legitimate,  practical 
methods  to  secure  such  results,  The  Inland  Printer 
wishes  them  Godspeed.  They  should  not  forget,  however, 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  that  it  is  rather 
inconsistent,  while  protesting,  and  justly  so,  against  the 
class  legislation  of  the  past,  for  them  to  inaugurate,  or 
attempt  to  inaugurate,  a  movement  in  which  the  very  system 
they  condemn  is  a  characteristic  feature.  Temporary  suc¬ 
cess  gained  under  such  circumstances  would  only  redound  to 
their  permanent  discomfiture.  Employers  and  capitalists 
have  rights  as  well  as  themselves,  and  they  certainly  do 
not  benefit  their  cause  or  prospects  by  jumping  from  Scylla 
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to  Charybdis.  If  the  narrow,  stunted,  false,  short-sighted, 
anti-American  and  anti-republican  view  advocated  in  some 
quarters  prevails,  that  no  portion  of  the  community  except 
the  wageworker  is  entitled  to  recognition,  or  has  rights 
which  labor  is  bound  to  respect,  it  requires  no  prophecy 
to  predict  its  collapse.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  whole  people  are  duly  considered,  a  broad, 
comprehensive  line  of  action  mapped  out,  and  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  kept  in  the  foreground,  the 
indications  are  that  the  public  mind  is  ripe  for  such  a 
change,  and  that  united  action  will  enable  the  industrial 
element  to  assume  and  retain  the  reins  of  power.  The 
fact  that  a  candidate  is  a  workingman  certainly  in  and  of 
itself  furnishes  no  evidence  of  qualification,  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  selected  or  elected  to  an  office  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  not  required  that  a  man  must  be  a  hod 
carrier  to  be  sincere  as  a  labor  reformer,  any  more  than  it 
was  necessary  that  a  man  should  have  been  a  slave  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  liberty.  The  danger  in  this 
direction  lies  in  overdoing,  in  following  the  advice  of  the 
ultraist,  of  the  blatherskite  demagogues  who  infest  the 
councils  of  honest  labor,  and  whose  advice,  if  followed, 
will  wreck  their  hopes  and  ambition.  Our  observations 
heretofore  have  not  been  of  an  encouraging  character. 
Men  of  ripened  judgment,  ability  and  experience  have 
been  passed  by,  and  ignorant,  pretentious  ranters  selected 
as  the  mouthpieces  of  labor;  and  the  result  has  generally 
been  disastrous  when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived.  Imbecility 
and  presumption  may  triumph  in  a  ward  caucus,  but  they 
will  not  pass  muster  in  a  deliberative  body  when  arguments 
are  sifted  through  the  crucible  of  common  sense.  We 
have  frequently  seen  men  who  exemplified  the  essence  of 
assurance,  at  other  times  become  the  laughing-stock  of  an 
assembly  when  given  the  opportunity  to  champion  the 
very  cause  they  were  presumed  to  represent,  and,  as  a 
result,  to  its  disadvantage.  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 
If  the  so-called  labor  party  expects  to  achieve  success,  it 
must  put  its  best  foot  forward ;  moderate  its  demands ; 
select  reputable  citizens  as  its  representatives,  and  relegate 
impertinent  professional  adventurers  to  the  rear.  The 
present  opportunity  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  and 
the  interests  at  stake  are  too  vast  to  be  needlessly  placed 
in  jeopardy.  Brains  and  patriotism  are  in  demand ;  the 
services  of  the  professional  can  safely  be  dispensed  with. 

Another  danger  which  besets  its  pathway  is  that  of 
barter  and  sale  —  a  line  of  action  which  may  line  the 
pockets  of  some  so-called  managers,  but  which  will  assur¬ 
edly  destroy  public  confidence  or  respect.  Our  advice  is, 
nominate  good  men  on  a  good  platform,  and  stick  to  your 
principles  and  nominees  through  evil  and  through  good 
report. 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  AN  OLD  PRINTERS’  HOME.’ 
HE  princely  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  by  Messrs. 
Childs  and  Drexel,  without  reserve  or  dictation,  to  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  and  the  commend¬ 
able  resolve  taken  by  that  body  to  donate  it  to  a  worthy 
enterprise  and  increase  it  by  contributions  from  its  mem¬ 
bership,  is  de.serving  of  all  [jrai-se.  It  is  expected  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  methods  adopted,  the  sum 


of  150,000  will  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  trustees, 
and  that  this  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  erect  and  main¬ 
tain  a  permanent  structure,  which  will  be  headquarters  for 
the  organization,  and  a  credit  to  the  craft  at  large. 

So  far  so  good  ;  but  we  believe  that  if  the  proper  steps 
are  taken,  and  the  present  is  in  our  judgment  as  good  an 
opportunity  as  will  be  afforded  to  agitate  the  subject,  the 
sum  anticipated  can  be  quintupled,  and  the  scope  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  devote  it  enlarged,  without  materially 
infringing  on  or  conflicting  with  the  programme  now 
mapped  out.  With  the  assistance  of  the  press — the  most 
powerful  of  allies — which  can  reasonably  be  depended  on, 
we  believe  the  donations  of  hundreds  of  wealthy  philan¬ 
thropists  and  business  men  can  be  secured,  which  would 
aggregate  an  additional  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  to  erect  and  partially  endow  a  “  Home 
for  the  Support  of  Superannuated  Printers.”  In  fact,  were 
the  project  pushed,  under  proper  auspices,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  publishers  and  employing  printers  them¬ 
selves  would  materially  contribute  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  such  a  praiseworthy  object.  Similar  institutions 
have  been  successful  in  Great  Britain,  and  why  should  they 
not  prove  etpially  succe.ssful  in  the  United  States,  provided 
they  are  conducted  on  business  principles  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  safeguards  thrown  around  their  management.  A  joint 
supervision  over  all  funds  and  investments  by  publishers  of 
national  repute  and  contributors,  and  the  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  craft,  arranged  on  a  mutually  satisfactory 
basis,  would  be  apt  to  furnish  the  needed  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  success  and  good  management.  We  are  well  aware 
that  caution  and  discretion  would  have  to  be  exercised, 
and  that  the  thriftless  character  of  too  large  a  number  of 
printers  require  that  safeguards  of  the  most  stringent  char¬ 
acter  should  be  thrown  around  its  government ;  yet  the  use 
of  all  justifiable  precautions  to  prevent  its  privileges  being 
abused  does  not  lessen  the  duty  of  the  younger  and  more 
favored  members  to  help  aid  in  providing  for  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  those  whom  age  or  disease  has  incapacitated  for 
further  labor,  and  whose  misfortune  and  poverty  have 
arisen  from  causes  entirely  beyond  their  control.  There  are 
wi^ra/as  well  as  A^a/obligations  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  proverbial  generosity  and  sense  of  justice 
of  printers  is  too  well  known  to  require  indorsement  at 
our  hands.  But  the  typographical  unions  need  not  depend 
on  the  main  on  outside  aid  to  sustain  such  an  institution, 
as  they  have  the  ability  to  do  so  in  a  great  measure  in  their 
own  hands.  Its  establishment  would  materially  diminish  if 
not  entirely  remove  the  calls  now  so  frequently  made  upon 
their  local  treasuries,  the  various  chapels,  and  even  private 
charity,  the  drain  on  which  may  safely  be  estimated  at 
^40,000  annum,  contributed  through  the  channels  referred 
to,  so  that  no  valid  objection  could  be  raised  to  a  levy 
equaling  this  amount,  as  such  action  would  not  only  relieve 
the  donors  from  many  petty  annoyances  to  which  they  are 
now  subjected,  but  furnish  the  assurance  that  it  would  be 
judiciously  expended,  as  well  as  the  incentive  that  they 
were  supporting  an  institution  whose  benefits,  if  necessity 
demanded,  they  would  be  entitled  to  share.  A  weekly 
assessment,  for  example,  of  five  cents  per  capita,  estimat¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  organizations  at  twenty  thousand 
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members,  would  furnish  the  handsome  income  of  ^50,000 
per  annum,  or  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  two  hundred  inmates,  as  large  a  number,  in  all 
probability,  of  the  deserving  needy  as  the  craft  would  fur¬ 
nish  for  years  to  come.  In  an  article  of  this  character  any 
suggestions  approaching  details  would  be  entirely  out  of 
place,  our  only  desire  being  to  call  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  believe  in  striking  the  iron  while  it  is  hot, 
and  have  preferred  the  word  “home”  to  “almshouse” 
because  the  latter  grates  harshly  on  American  ears. 

ENGLISH  VERSUS  AMERICAN  PRINTERS. 

UR  esteemed  and  generally  reliable  cotemporary,  the 
British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer^  in  its 
issue  of  September  16,  contains  an  interesting  and  what  is 
intended  to  be  a  critical  review  of  the  specimens  of  print¬ 
ing  presented  at  the  Polytechnic  Exhibition  recently  held 
in  London,  England.  In  referring  to  the  merits  of  the 
American  exhibits,  it  says:  “In  the  United  States,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  style  of  work  is  produced  which  has  its  own  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  sometimes  its  own  recommendations.  Contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  average 
American  printing  is  decidedly  inferior  to  onr  otvn,  but 
the  specimens  exhibited  show  that  there  are  a  few  estab¬ 
lishments  in  which  fine  printing,  as  it  is  called,  is  practiced 
with  remarkable  results.  ”  Now,  from  whatever  stand¬ 
point  this  statement  is  regarded,  it  will  be  received  cum 
grano  salis.  If  it  refers  exclusively  to  the  specimens 
exhibited  at  the  “  Polytechnic,”  it  simply  proves  that  the 
representative  printing  establishments  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  appear,  either  as  competitors  or  contributors, 
by  and  through  their  productions.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  statement  is  intended  to  be  general  in  its  application, 
the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  be  anxious 
to  know  when  and  how  this  astonishing  result  has  been 
brought  about.  We  do  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  truth 
when  we  assert  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  old- 
country-educated  job  printers  who  have  lived  long  enough 
in  the  United  States  to  give  value  to  their  opinions  will 
frankly  admit  that  in  merit,  execution  and  results  the 
average  character  of  the  work  turned  out  in  American 
printing  offices  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  turned  out 
in  the  printing  offices  of  Great  Britain.  We  are  not  re¬ 
ferring  to  what  is  classified  as  “fine  printing,”  but  to 
the  superior  excellence  of  what  may  properly  be  termed 
every-day  commercial  work. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  relative  facilities 
and  advantages  of  the  American  and  British  compositors 
are  taken  into  consideration  ;  when  it  is  realized  that  there 
are  printing  offices  in  comparatively  mushroom  western 
towns  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  whose  proprietors  spend 
more  money  in  one  year  to  replenish  their  offices  with  the 
latest  labor-saving  devices  and  modern  material  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  than  is  expended  in  many  simi¬ 
lar  establishments  in  Great  Britain  in  ten  years  in  towns 
with  a  population  of  five  times  that  number.  This  contrast 
is  no  doubt  the  outcome  of  the  so-called  conservatism  about 
which  we  hear  so  much,  but  which  is  too  frequently  a  mis¬ 
nomer  for  non-progression,  a  short-sighted  parsimony,  a 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy,  which  believes  in 


letting  well  enough  alone,  and  looks  upon  every  improve¬ 
ment  as  an  unwarranted  innovation  ;  a  conservatism 
which  prefers  to  lumber  up  the  racks  with  battered  rules 
and  antiquated  worn-out  fonts,  and  spend  more  time  and 
money  in  patching  and  getting  them  ready  on  the  press  than 
investing  in  new  material,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  six  months.  We  do  not 
charge  that  this  is  the  general  rule-  observed,  but  we  do 
claim  that  it  is  followed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  negative 
the  self-complacent  claim  that  the  average  American  print¬ 
ing  is  inferior  to  that  produced  by  our  British  cousins, 
because  it  requires  no  argument  to  convince  any  rational 
mind  that  workmen  educated  under  the  drawbacks  referred 
to  cannot,  as  a  rule,  turn  out  the  same  quality  of  work  as 
those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  latest  styles  and 
improvements  which  the  markets  afford.  Nay,  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  affirm  that  the  most  pleasing  and  artistic  speci¬ 
mens  of  typography,  which  have  reached  us  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  composed  of  material  the 
production  of  the  American  type  founder. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the  ability  of  the 
English,  Scotch  or  Irish  workman — far  from  it.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  system  which  handicaps  them 
— not  in  the  men  themselves.  They  cannot  do  impossi¬ 
bilities  ;  they  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw.  Give 
them  the  same  opportunities  that  the  skilled  American 
printer  possesses,  the  same  incentive  to  excel,  and  the 
means  and  appliances  to  do  so,  and  they  will  doubtless 
give  as  good  an  account  of  them.selves  as  their  trans- 
Atlantic  cousins  do.  Until  that  time  arrives,  we  venture 
nothing  in  claiming  that  Brother  Jonathan  can  teach 
Brother  Bull,  in  the  printing  as  in  other  trades,  several 
wrinkles  which  he  would  do  well  to  copy  after. 


THE  TYPE  FOUNDERS’  CONVENTION. 

E  rejoice  that  the  type  founders  of  the  United  States 
have  at  length  agreed  to  act  in  concert,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  throat-cutting  system  which  has  too  long  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  or  customers,  been  practiced. 
The  action  taken  at  the  Niagara  Falls  conference  was 
preliminary  in  character  j  and  from  the  subsequent  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  association,  the  first  of  which  will  be  held  in 
New  York  toward  the  close  of  the  present  month,  we 
expect  material  benefits.  What  has  been  done  so  far  has 
no  doubt  been  well  done ;  but,  and  there  is  a  grand  but  at 
stake,  we  kindly  and  sincerely  inform  these  gentleman  that 
their  customers — the  employing  printers  of  the  United 
States — expect,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  they  will  not 
weary  in  well  doing  and  that  the  long  demanded  reform, 
a  uniform  interchangeable  system,  will  be  agreed  upon  and 
shortly  adopted.  The  officers  elected  are  gentlemen  whose 
past  conduct  leads  us  to  believe  they  not  only  realize  the 
importance  of  the  demand,  but  are  also  in  sympathy  there¬ 
with.  The  sooner  the  present  unsatisfactory,  slip-shod 
system  is  replaced  by  a  universally  recognized  standard, 
the  better  for  all  concerned. 

A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether, 
and  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  about  which 
we  hear  so  much  will  disappear  like  snow  before  the 
summer’s  sun. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  TYPE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

T  has  been  known  for  some  months  past  that  a  rather 

spirited  and  lively  competition  for  business  has  been 
going  on  between  our  various  type-founding  establishments, 
a  competition  which  time  only  seemed  to  increase  in 
intensity  and  volume.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  wiser 
counsels  would  ultimately  prevail  and  put  an  end  to 
a  strife  which  could  only  result  in  loss  to  all  concerned. 
But  such  has  not  proven  to  be  the  case.  The  chasm 
widened ;  active  competition  grew  into  open  antipathy, 
and  the  rivalry  became  keener  day  by  day.  Prices  were 
cut  to  the  rocks,  and  the  methods  re.sorted  to  by  some 
houses  to  secure  business 
were  alike  injurious  and 
indefensible. 

With  the  view  of  ter¬ 
minating  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  placing  the 
trade  upon  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  basis,  a  meeting 
of  the  type  founders  of 
the  United  States  was 
called,  and  accordingly 
held  at  the  Spencer 
House,  Niagara  Falls,  on 
the  i6th  of  September 
last,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  consider¬ 
able  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  results  of  its 
deliberations.  Thomas 
MacKellar,  the  venerable 
president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  representatives  of 
twenty  of  the  largest  and 
best  foundries  in  the 
United  States  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  never  was  there 
a  congregation  of  men 
more  in  earnest,  and 
resolved  to  change  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  To  “render  unto  Ctesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar’s”  was  their  paramount  object.  The 
meeting  continued  three  days,  and  six  executive  sessions 
were  held;  consequently  the  grievances  of  the  trade 
were  thoroughly  ventilated  and  discussed,  and  plans  for 
the  future  government  of  business  arranged,  which  will 
be  finally  determined  upon  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  association  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  some  time 
this  month. 

As  a  representative  journal  of  the  trade,  "J'he  Inland 
Printer  feels  deeply  interested  in  the  action  of  the 
founders,  as  their  welfare  and  its  own  is  indissolubly 
linked,  while  two  other  branches  connected  therewith, 
and  largely  dependent  on  their  action,  also  cluster  round 
their  protecting  wings.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  a  jiermanent  and  satisfactory  arrangement 
should  be  made,  an  arrangement  that  will  save  capital  and 


time,  husband  the  strength  of  some  of  the  very  best  men 
in  the  land,  and  which  will  herald  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  our  best  political  economists.  Type  founding 
is  a  grand  art,  and  demands  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
capacity  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and,  in  common  phrase, 
“are  the  men  connected  therewith  not  worthy  of  their 
hire?”  We  believe  they  are,  and  trust  they  will  get  it 
too;  but  this  result  depends  more  or  less  upon  the  una¬ 
nimity  existing  between  themselves,  and  their  own  ability 
to  carry  out  their  plans. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  such  will  be  the  case.  The 
president,  Mr.  MacKellar,  is  a  fair,  just  and  honorable 
man,  and  his  example  will  certainly  act  as  a  powerful 
incentive  with  the  found¬ 
ers  themselves  to  keep 
rigidly  to  their  engage¬ 
ments,  and  do  what  is 
right.  He  is  indeed  the 
father  of  the  trade,  and 
the  principal  partner  of 
one  of  the  largest  and 
best  type-founding  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  world  ; 
a  man  of  education  and 
large  experience,  who  has 
blended  with  these  the 
accomplishments  of  the 
dignified  gentleman,  cau¬ 
tious  and  conservative, 
but  true  to  his  word  and 
just  in  all  his  business 
transactions. 

The  vice-president  is 
Mr.  John  Marder,  of  the 
firm  of  Marder,  Fuse  & 
Co.,  a  man  of  wide  ca¬ 
pacity,  rare  judgment  and 
large  experience;  the 
president  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  evinced  as 
much  push,  enterprise 
and  vigor  as  any  concern 
throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country.  His  foundry  was  consumed 
by  the  Chicago  fire,  when  the  work  of  half  a  lifetime 
perished  in  a  night ;  but,  like  a  true  representative  of  the 
western  country,  he  commenced  at  once  the  work  of 
reconstruction,  and,  with  an  indomitable  will  and  inflexible 
purpose,  raised  his  establishment  from  the  ground  and 
placed  it  on  a  firmer  basis  than  it  had  ever  occupied, 
and  the  Chicago  Type  Foundry  has  since  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  progressive  tendencies  of 
the  AVest.  His  portrait  will  be  found  on  the  page 
opposite. 

These,  then,  are  the  men  who  lead  the  Type  Founders’ 
Association,  and  under  their  guidance  and  ripe  experience 
there  should  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  making  an 
arrangement  which  will  be  as  lasting  as  it  will  be  honorable 
and  beneficial  to  everyone  connected  with  the  trade.  At 
least,  such  is  the  opinion  of  The  Inland  Printer. 
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A  PRINTERS’  CONFERENCE. 

E  learn  from  the  last  issue  of  the  Scottish  Typo¬ 
graphical  Circular  that  arrangements  have  just  been 
completed  for  the  holding  of  a  conference  in  London,  on 
October  21  and  22,  of  representatives  from  the  executives 
of  the  various  typographical  associations  and  independent 
societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  London 
Society  of  Compositors,  Typographical  Association  and 
Scottish  Typographical  Association  will  each  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  members.  Invitations  have  been  sent  to 
the  various  societies  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  subjects  selected  for  discussion  are  ; 

Reciprocity  in  out-of-work  payments  or 
other  benefits  ;  jurisdiction  of  societies 
in  admitting  unfair  hands  ;  stereotype 
in  newspapers;  employment  of  ma¬ 
chine-men  and  pressmen  only  on  news¬ 
papers  ;  how  to  secure  the  adhesion  of 
non-unionists,  and  a  national  union  of 
printers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  programme,  however,  is  likely  to 
be  extended,  and  will  no  doubt  contain 
many  important  subjects,  the  full  and 
free  discussion  of  which  lead  to  valuable 
and  needed  reforms  in  the  printers’  or¬ 
ganization  of  that  country.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  formulative  rather  than 
legislative,  as  none  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  able  to  pledge  their  soci¬ 
eties  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  An 
exchange  of  views,  however,  will  create 
relations  and  foster  feelings  of  friend¬ 
ship  which  will  prove  beneficial,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  united  action. 


from  two  or  more  wood  blocks.  The  subject  of  this  1509 
chiaro-oscuro  is  “A  Repose  in  Egypt,”  the  Virgin  suck¬ 
ling  the  infant  Christ. 

Wood  engravings  bearing  Cranach’s  mark  are  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  those  bearing  the  mark  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  they  are  generally  very  inferior  in  effect,  design 
and  execution  to  those  of  Durer.  Cranach  was  much 
esteemed  as  a  painter  in  his  own  country,  and  a  number 
of  his  pictures  are  still  regarded  with  great  admiration. 

One  of  the  largest  wood  cuts  designed  by  Cranach  is  a 
subject  representing  the  baptism  of  some  saint,  and  bearing 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

NOTES  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  XXV.— BY  S.  W.  FALLIS. 

Lucas  CRANACH,  a  reputable 
/  painter  of  his  day,  like  his  con¬ 
temporary  Durer,  has  also  been  supposed 
to  be  the  engraver  of  the  wood  cuts 
which  bear  his  mark ;  but,  like  in  the 
case  of  Durer,  were  only  drawn  on  the 
block  by  him,  and  given  to  the  professional  wood  engravers 
to  execute.  His  family  name  was  “Sander.”  He  was 
also  called  “  Miller”  or  “Maler,”  painter,  from  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  acquired  the  name  of  “  Cranach  ”  or  “  Von 
Cranach,”  from  Cranach,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Bam¬ 
berg,  where  he  was  born  in  1470.  He  enjoyed  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  electoral  princes  of  Saxony.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  of  his  marks  is  a  shield  of  the  arms  of  that  firmily. 
Another  is  a  shield  with  two  cross  swords  ;  a  third  is  a 
kind  of  dragon,  and  a  fourth  his  initials,  “  L.  C.” 

One  of  the  earliest  chiaro-oscuros,  printed  from  three 
blocks,  bears  date  1509,  and  is  from  a  design  by  Lucas 
Cranach,  which  is  of  nine  years’  earlier  date  than  the 
earliest  chiaro-oscuro  with  date,  executed  by  “  Ugo  da 
Carpi,”  to  whom  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  this  mode  of  imitating  drawings  by  impressions 


JOHN  HARDER,  ESQ.,  CHICAGO. 

on  one  side  a  portrait  of  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
on  the  other  a  portrait  of  Luther.  The  engraving  consists 
of  three  pieces  or  sections,  and  from  the  impressions  it 
appears  as  if  the  parts  containing  the  two  portraits  had 
been  added  after  the  central  part  of  the  cut  had  been 
completed.  This  engraving  is  comparatively  worthless  in 
design,  and  very  indifferently  engraved. 

Cranach  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  one  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Wittenberg.  He  died  at  Werner,  October  16, 
1553,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 

Another  eminent  painter,  who  has  been  classed  with 
Durer  and  Cranach  as  a  wood  engraver,  is  Hans  Burgmair, 
who  was  born  at  Augsburg  about  1473.  His  mark,  or 
imprint,  H.  B.,  is  to  be  found  on  a  great  number  of  wood 
engravings,  but  beyond  this  fact  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  ever  engraved  a  single  block,  and  those  of 
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Burgmair’s  admirers  who  claim  that  he  was  a  wood  j 
engraver  have  little  grounds  for  their  suppositions.  This 
is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  original  blocks  | 
of  the  “  Triumph,”  which  bear  Burgmair’s  mark,  have  on  j 
their  backs  the  names  of  the  different  engravers  who  ' 
executed  them,  thus  bearing  positive  evidence  that  cuts 
with  Burgmair’s  mark  were  engraved  by  other  persons.  I 
Hence  the  mere  fact  of  his  initials  appearing  on  a  cut  is 
no  evidence  of  his  being  the  engraver  of  the  same. 

Next  to  Albert  Durer,  he  was  one  of  the  best  designers 
on  wood  of  the  age,  and  is  also  generally  considered  next 
in  rank  as  a  painter.  He  made  many  of  the  designs  for 
the  wood  cuts  of  the  “  Triumphs  of  Maximilian,”  and  it  is 
also  very  probable  that  he  drew  nearly  all  the  designs  in 
the  book  entitled  “  The  Wise  King,”  another  work  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  learning,  wisdom  and  adventures  of  Emperor 
Maximilian.  He  also  made  the  designs  for  a  series  of 
saints,  male  and  female,  of  the  family  of  the  emperor, 
which  were  engraved  on  wood,  the  original  blocks  of 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
and  the  names  of  the  engravers  are  written  on  the  backs  of 
the  blocks. 

The  following.  Fig.  42,  is  a  slightly  reduced  fac  simile 
of  one  of  a  series  of  cuts  designed  by  Burgmair.  The 
original  is  four  and  five-eighths  inches  in  height  by  three 
and  five-eighths  inches  wide,  with  Burgmair’s  mark,  H.  B., 
in  the  center  at  bottom  of  the  cut. 


Fig.  42. 

It  is  thus  described  in  an  inscription  underneath  the 
cut : 

Aristotle,  a  Greek,  the  son  of  Nicodemus,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and 
the  master  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  subject  is  probably  intended  to  illustrate  the  power 
of  the  fair  sex  over  the  wisest  of  mortals,  and  to  show  that 
even  philosophers,  when  under  such  influence,  sometimes 


forget  their  dignity  as  teachers  of  men,  and  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  in  undignified  positions. 

There  are  several  chiaro-oscuros  from  wood  blocks  with 
Burgmair’s  mark.  One  of  the  earliest  is  a  portrait  of 
“Joannes  Paungartner,”  from  two  blocks  bearing  date  of 
1512.  Another  is  St.  George  on  horseback;  a  third  repre¬ 
sents  a  young  woman  flying  from  Death,  who  is  seen 
killing  a  young  man.  This  is  from  three  blocks,  without 
date ;  and  a  fourth  represents  the  Emperor  Maximilian  on 
horseback,  from  two  blocks,  bearing  the  date  of  1512. 

Although  many  of  Burgmair’s  cuts  are  drawn  with 
considerable  skill  and  freedom,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  inferior 
in  most  respects  to  the  works  of  Durer.  Errors  in  per¬ 
spective,  inferior  arrangement  and  grouping,  are  common 
faults  in  Burgmair’s  cuts. 

The  cuts  in  the  “Wise  King,”  credited  to  him,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  inferior  productions,  both  in  design  and 
execution.  His  merits  as  a  designer  on  wood  are  perhaps 
shown  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  “Triumphs  of  Maxi¬ 
milian.” 

Some  authors,  says  Jackson,  claim  that  he  died  in 
1517;  but,  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  assertion,  there 
is  a  portrait  of  himself,  with  that  of  his  wife,  on  the  same 
panel,  painted  by  himself  in  1519,  when  he  was  fifty-six 
years  of  age.  Underneath  this  painting  is  the  following 
couplet  : 

Our  likeness,  such  as  here  you  view. 

The  glass  itself  were  not  more  true. 

Burgmair,  like  Cranach,  lived  to  upward  of  eighty 
years,  but  he  gave  up  drawing  on  wood  many  years  previous 
to  his  death,  as  no  wood  cuts  designed  by  him  subsequent 
to  1530  appear.  He  died  in  1559,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years. 

Hans  Shaiifflein  was  another  of  the  old  German  painters 
that  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  an  engraver  on 
wood ;  but  the  more  plausible  and  reliable  supposition  is 
that  he,  like  Durer,  Cranach  and  Burgmair,  only  made  the 
designs  on  the  wood  to  be  engraved  by  the  professional 
wood  engravers.  He  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  in  1483, 
and,  it  is  said,  was  a  pupil  of  Durer.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Nord) ingen,  a  town  in  Suabia,  about  sixty  miles 
to  the  southwest  of  Nuremberg.  He  died  there  in  1550. 

The  cuts  in  a  work  usually  called  “  The  Adventures  of 
Sir  Theurdank”  are  most  frequently  referred  to  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Shaiifflein’s  name  as  an  engraver.  This  is  an 
allegorical  poem,  folio  in  size,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
joint  composition  of  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Melchoir 
Pfintring,  the  emperor’s  private  secretary,  and  provost  of 
the  church  St.  Sebald,  at  Nuremberg.  There  are  many 
different  opinions  concerning  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
this  work  among  authors  and  critics.  The  first  edition  was 
printed  by  Hans  Shonsperiger,  the  elder,  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1517,  and  two  editions  appeared  at  Augsburg,  in  1519, 
from  the  press  of  the  same  printer.  Also,  two  or  three 
other  editions,  with  the  same  cuts,  made  their  appearance 
between  1579  and  1602,  with  some  alterations  in  the  text. 
The  cuts,  in  most  part,  are  very  ordinary,  both  in  design 
and  execution,  so,  says  Jackson,  “  other  opinions  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.”  The  text  is  printed  from 
movable  type.  There  are  one  hundred  and  eighteen  cuts 
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in  the  work,  and  all  are  supposed  to  have  been  designed,  if 
not  engraved,  by  Hans  Shaufflein,  though  his  mark  ^ 
occurs  on  only  five  or  six.  These  cuts  are  six  and 
a  quarter  inches  high  by  five  and  a  half  inches  wide. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  cuts,  which  contain 
Shaiifflein’s  mark,  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  “  Sir 
Theurdank.” 

There  is  one  cut  in  “  The  Wise  King  ”  which  bears  his 
mark,  while  twenty-two  bear  the  mark  of  Hans  Burgmair, 
“  H.  B.” 

The  general  design  of  the  cuts  in  “The  Wise  King” 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  in  “Sir  Theurdank,” 
and  are  evidently  engraved  by  different  engravers  of  more 
or  less  ability. 

The  series  of  wood  cuts  called  the  “Triumphs  of 
Maximilian  ”  are  best,  in  respect  to  design  and  engraving, 
of  all  the  work  thus  e.xecuted  by  order  of  Maximilian, 
to  convey  to  posterity  a  pictorial  representation  of  the 
splendor  of  his  court,  his  victories,  and  the  extent  of  his 
possessions. 

This  work  seems  to  have  been  commenced  about  the 
same  time  as  “The  Wise  King,”  and  from  its  subject, 
“A  Triumphal  Procession,”  it  was  probably  intended  as 
the  last  of  the  series  of  wood  cuts  by  which  he  was  desirous 
of  perpetuating  a  knowledge  of  his  power  and  fame.  Of 
these  works  he  only  lived  to  see  one  published,  namely, 
“The  Adventures  of  Sir  Theurdank.” 

“The  Wise  King,”  “Triumphal  Car,”  “Triumphal 
Arch”  and  “Triumphal  Procession,”  appear  to  have  all 
been  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1519.  The 
total  number  of  cuts  in  the  latter  work,  published  in  1796, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Triumphs  of  Maximilian,”  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  but  had  the  series  been  finished 
according  to  the  original  drawings,  now  preserved  in  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  the  whole  number  of  cuts  would 
have  been  about  two  hundred  and  eighteen.  Among  the 
published  cuts  there  are  about  sixteen  designed  in  so  dif¬ 
ferent  a  style  from  the  rest  that  there  are  serious  doubts  as 
to  their  belonging  to  the  series,  and  these  doubts  are  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  sketches  of  these  sixteen 
are  not  among  the  original  designs.  Thus  it  appears  that 
about  one-half  the  cuts  were  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
emperor’s  death,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  none  were 
engraved  after  his  death,  for  the  date,  commencing  with 
1516,  is  written  on  the  backs  of  several  of  the  cuts,  and 
none  bear  marks  of  a  later  date  than  1519.  Jackson,  in 
his  “  History  of  Wood  Engraving,”  gives  us  a  lengthy  and 
detailed  description  of  this  work,  with  all  the  facts  and  sur¬ 
mises  of  different  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 

The  blocks  were  taken  to  Vienna,  and  deposited  in  the 
imperial  library,  in  1779.  ^  few  proofs  had  probably  been 
taken  from  the  blocks  when  they  were  engraved,  as  there 
are  ninety  of  these  old  impressions  in  its  custody,  and 
others  were  also  in  existence ;  but  no  collection  of  the 
whole,  accompanied  by  the  text,  was  ever  printed  until 
1796,  when  an  edition,  in  large  folio,  was  printed  at 
Vienna,  by  permission  of  the  Austrian  government,  with 
the  name  of  J.  Edwards,  a  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the 
title  page  as  the  London  publisher. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

COST  OF  JOBWORK. 

IT  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  cutting  of  prices 
to  secure  business  by  employing  printers  is  tlie  cause 
of  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  trade  all  over 
the  country.  As  a  matter  of  speculative  philosophy,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  but  little  “cutting”  done,  simply 
because,  as  a  rule,  there  are  no  established  rates  to  be  cut. 
That  there  has  been  much  work  done  at  figures  below  the 
net  cost,  is  evidenced  by  the  “  poor  dying  rate  ”  at  which 
many  offices  are  living  along,  and  the  frequent  wrecks  of 
well-appointed  establishments  periodically  chronicled  in 
these  columns.  That  this  underbidding  is  the  result  of 
ignorance,  or  inexperience,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  for 
no  man  would  willfully  go  to  work  to  wreck  liis  business. 
He  wants  to  succeed  and  make  money.  That  is  his  para¬ 
mount  purpose.  And  if  he  continues  to  do  work  below 
cost,  it  is  plain  enough  lie  does  not  knoiu  any  better.  It  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  any  instruction  that  would 
enable  him  to  see  his  mistake  will  be  gladly  accepted. 
This  kind  of  instruction  may  be  gained  in  two  ways — by 
experience  and  by  conference  with  others  in  an  inter¬ 
change  of  views  based  on  their  experience.  The  associa¬ 
tion  of  master  printers,  in  organizations  like  the  Typothette 
of  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  is  the  best  medium,  probably, 
of  imparting  the  instruction  coming  under  the  latter  head  ; 
but,  according  to  the  old  adage,  there  are  pupils  who  will 
not  receive  instruction,  except  in  the  school  of  personal 
experience.  The  Inland  Printer  made  the  statement 
two  months  ago  that  a  tender  for  a  job  of  any  considerable 
amount  to  half  a  dozen  different  printers  would  bring 
responses  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  That 
was  stating  it  mildly.  A  western  city,  not  many  months 
ago,  invited  bids  for  50,000  foolscap  tax  return  blanks, 
printed  both  sides.  About  a  dozen  firms  figured  for  the 
job.  The  lowest  bid  was  ^324;  the  highest  was  $625. 
A  bookseller  in  the  same  city  invited  proposals  for  printing 
his  annual  catalogue.  Some  half-dozen  responded.  The 
lowest  figures  were  $487;  the  highest  about  I700.  These 
are  actual  facts,  and  will  be  verified  if  need  be.  But  are 
not  these  anomalous  cases?  No;  their  counterpart  may 
be  found  in  almost  any  city  in  the  country.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  customers  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
either  the  highest  bidder  is  a  knave,  or  the  lowest  one  a 
fool  ? 

What  makes  this  wide  difference?  Simply  because 
there  are  no  fixed  standards  in  our  craft  to  estimate  from ; 
or,  if  there  are  such  standards,  they  are  not  generally 
understood. 

An  old  printer  in  Tennessee,  who  has  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  accumulated  a  snug  little  fortune  and 
built  up  a  splendid  establishment,  found,  by  careful  obser¬ 
vation  and  the  notation  of  all  the  trifles,  that  the  expense 
of  doing  business  in  his  office  was  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  above  the  gross  cost  of  the  work  done.  That  is  to 
say,  upon  his  output  of  $25,000  a  year,  he  found  it  cost 
him  for  wear  and  tear,  rent,  interest  on  investment,  insur¬ 
ance,  taxes,  fuel,  gas,  water,  bad  debts,  spoiled  jobs, 
etc.,  very  nearly  $6,000.  He  also  found  that  it  required 
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ten  per  cent  of  the  ^18,000  that  was  left,  to  pay  his  neces¬ 
sary  family  expenses.  Having  demonstrated  these  facts, 
his  method  of  figuring  was  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 

Bid  for  10,000  Folio  Circulars,  16  lb.  Engine-Sized. 

GROSS  COST. 

Composition  (union  rate  at  that  time),  4,000  at  65  cents . $  2  60 

h'ive  reams  16  lb.  folio  (paper  was  high  in  those  clays),  ^3.20.  .  16  00 

Add  cost,  freight,  etc.,  five  per  cent . . .  80 

Presswork,  yf  medium,  10,000  at  40  cents .  4  00 

Total  gross  cost . ^23  40 

Add  twenty -five  per  cent  for  incidentals .  5  82 

Merchants’  profit  ten  per  cent  on  cost  of  paper .  i  68 

Net  cost . $30  90 

Ten  per  cent  for  profit,  at  least  that  much,  and  twenty  if 

possible  to  get  it .  3  10 

$34  00 

Three  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  thousand,  that  was 
the  bottom  notch!  If  he  couldn’t  get  that,  he  would  let 
the  job  pass  along  to  the  other  fellow.  The  consequence 
is,  as  before  stated,  he  has  accumulated  a  snug  competency, 
has  always  been  able  to  pay  spot  cash  for  all  purchases  and 
get  a  discount  therefor,  while  he  has  seen  numerous  com¬ 
petitors  go  down  one  after  another  under  their  “smart 
Aleck”  practices  and  “nimble  sixpenny”  notions. 

It  may  be  axiomatically  stated,  you  mi/si  have  a  profit 
on  the  net  cost  ofi  production.  A  profit  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  on  the  gross  cost  will  sooner  or  later  swamp  any 
printing  office  doing  only  moderate  amount  of  business. 
Years  of  experience  and  ob.servation  by  intelligent  printers 
have  verified  this  over  and  over  again. 

What  is  the  net  cost  of  composition  —  piecework  ?  As 
shown  in  August  issue  of  this  journal,  Mr.  Slawson,  of  St. 
Louis,  made  it  61^  cents  per  1,000  ems  on  bookwork, 
where  the  union  rate  to  compositors  is  40  cents,  and  Mr. 
Polhemus,  of  New  York,  made  it  65  cents  for  that  city. 
A  committee  appointed  by  the  St.  Louis  Typothetie  made 
a  careful  calculation,  the  result  of  two  actual  tests  made  in 
two  different  offices,  and  report  back  this  conclusion  ; 
“In  view  of  these  practical  tests,  your  committee  feel  sure 
that  composition  taken  as  low  as  60  cents  will  barely  cover 
cost  of  production.” 

Of  course  the  net  cost  will  vary  in  different  localities, 
according  to  the  established  rate  paid  compositors  j  but 
in  view  of  the  concurrent  testimony  already  given,  it  will 
be  safe  to  say  the  net  cost  of  composition  will  be  found  to 
be  fifty  per  cent  above  the  gross  cost.  Thus,  if  the  rate 
paid  compositors  is  35  cents  per  1,000,  the  net  cost  to  the 
office  will  be  52^.^  cents.  Now,  the  question  comes  up, 
what  amount  additional  ought  the  office  to  have  for  profit? 
It  is  a  safe  rule  to  add  twenty  per  cent.  That  is  the  old 
rule  adopted  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
publishers.  Hence,  for  bookwork,  when  the  union  rate  is 
40  cents,  not  less  than  60  will  be  found  to  be  the  net  cost, 
and  in  estimating,  to  make  a  legitimate  profit,  72  cents 
ought  to  be  the  basis.  Nothing  less  than  that  is  safe. 

JVhat  is  the  net  cost  ofi pressruork  I  It  will  vary,  the 
same  as  composition,  in  different  localities,  according  to 
the  established  rate  of  wages,  and  the  cost  and  speed 
of  the  press.  A  presswork  committee,  appointed  by 
the  Typothetie  of  St.  Louis,  sent  out  a  series  of  printed 


questions  to  some  seventy  firms  running  presses.  From  re¬ 
plies  received  to  these  questions,  the  committee  reported  : 
The  average  cost  per  day  of  running  a  cylinder  press,  300  days 


in  the  year  (net) . . . . . $  7  20 

Average  cost  per  day  for  job  presses  for  same  time  (net) .  2  33 

Average  number  of  impressions  per  day  for  cylinder  presses.  .  .  6,399 
Average  number  of  impressions  per  day  for  job  presses .  6,395 


“  Upon  this  basis,”  say  the  committee,  “it  costs  for 
every  thousand  impressions  from  a  cylinder  press  112^ 
cents  (net)  and  for  every  thousand  impressions  from  a  job 
press  about  36^  cents  (net).  In  these  figures  there  is  no 
calculation  for  work  spoiled,  or  for  bad  debts.” 

From  this  report  it  seems  the  conclusions  are  averages, 
for  both  cylinders  and  jobbers  —  that  is,  taking  the  larger 
and  smaller  of  both  classes.  A  proper  division  would  show 
about  $1.50  as  the  net  cost  per  thousand  on  the  largest 
size  and  highest  price  cylinders,  and  about  50  cents  per 
thousand  fora  “pony.”  On  jobbers,  about  40  cents  for 
one-half  mediums;  32  cents  for  one-quarters,  and  22  cents 
for  one-eighths.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  may 
be  assumed  that  these  figures  are  approximately  correct ; 
at  any  rate,  they  form  the  most  available  data  at  hand. 

What  about  the  cost  of  timework,  or  work  done  by 
the  hotir?  The  same  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Typothetie, 
having  the  consideration  of  cost  of  composition  in  charge, 
also  reported  on  timework.  The  committee  say : 

As  to  the  matter  of  a  price  for  timnuork,  we  wish  to  submit  the 
following  as  the  cost  per  man  per  hour,  based  on  an  office  employing 
regularly  about  ten  journeymen  compositors: 


Ten  men  at  $18  per  week . $  180  00 

Foreman .  25  00 

Rent,  composing  room .  25  00 

Two  distributors,  boys .  10  00 

Gas .  4  00 

Half  porter’s  salary .  6  00 

Half  bookkeeper’s  salary . 6  00 

Half  errand  boy’s  salary .  2  00 

Half  cutting  room  expense .  8  00 

Insurance .  2  00 

Interest  on  $5,000  at  six  per  cent .  6  00 

Taxes .  2  00 

Depreciation,  fifteen  per  cent,  on  $5,000 .  15  00 

Half  solicitor’s  salary .  6  00 

Incidentals,  (ice,  coal,  etc.) .  2  00 

Total . $300  00 


Three  hundred  dollars  per  week,  $50  per  day,  or  50  cents  per  hour 
for  each  of  the  ten  men  employed. 

Here  we  have  30  cents  per  hour,  the  union  rate  paid  for 
the  gross  cost,  and  the  net  cost  shown  to  be  50  cents.  It 
will  be  noticed  some  of  the  figures  of  the  committee  are 
higher  than  a  general  average  would  warrant.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  the  figures  are  an  actual  transcript 
of  the  expenses  of  certain  offices  in  St.  Louis.  The  old 
rule  given  above,  as  applied  to  piecework  composition; 
adding  fifty  per  cent  to  the  gross  cost  to  find  the  net  cost 
if  applied  to  timework,  would  show  45  cents  per  hour  as 
the  net  cost  where  30  cents  is  paid  the  workman  ;  and 
probably  this  is  a  more  accurate  estimate. 

With  the  above  data  as  a  basis  to  calculate  cost  from, 
it  would  seem  that  printers  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
estimates  for  work  at  such  equitable  rates  as  will  be  found 
profitable  to  themselves,  and  not  extortionate  upon  their 
customers. 
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139-141  MONROE  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


MARDEE,  LUSE  &  C0„  Type  Eoieees, 


14-16  SECOND  ST.  SOUTH, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


/I 


MERIC  AN  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


ROUMANIAN. 

PATENT  PENDING. 


A 


MERICAN  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


10  A, 


Two-Line  NonPAEEIL.  (12  Points  standard  Measure.) 


$3,00 


every  maim  SHOUEO  beh- 
XME  iARCHITEOT  OF  MIS  OWIM  FOHTUIME  I 

IMFVFejOESRAIH 


8  A,  Two-Line  Bourgeois,  (is  Points  standard  Measure.)  $4,90 


Two-Line  Pica. 


(24  Points  Standard  Measure.) 


$5,80 


Two-Line  Great  Primer.  (36  Points  standard  Measure.) 


$8,25 


NONPAREIL  AND  TWO-LINE  DIAMOND  IN  PREPARATION. 


QTJ.ii^I3S  ^TVITIT  SIZES  EXCEET  T^ST^O-EHsTE  ETOETE^E-EIL. 
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SeipS  U5  aSSress  tijat  We  njav]  "place  \^ou  oip  tipe  list”  [or  Specinpeips  o[  KeW  Desigcps  as  fast  as  tfpev]  appear. 


lliA,  22ii.  6  Point  Ahmoric.  $1.00 

•rHI5Y  STr-i/S-YICIA  yXLO>iG  TMIC  GOLIJEX 
Sai\cl  Oor\eath  tl\e  Noor^clav  Sur^;  l  ie  Clasped  I  lei- 
Liltle  Wl-iite  I  land  ip  Idis  and  ThouglT,! 

Ilis  Suit  was  Won;  But  ^-Vnotl-iei-  P’ellow  aftei- 
34S6  Eanie  Belie-v^ed  l^^e  had  hei-  y  7Sa 


14A,  20a.  8  Point  Armokic.  $1.81 

y\  KHII^NO  of  iVIINF  iVF^RHIFD  A 


Scold  to  Me  l  ie  CatTtde  and  all  1  lis  d’ronble 
d’old  My  Wife  is  Lil-ie  a  Woinerx  l^aYin{5 
Mad  1  'Fold  Hirn  tl^at  was  "Very  Bad 
$133430  Tlie  Fable  B780O? 


12A,  ISa. 


10  Point  Aumoric. 


$2.10 


BHOWX  TIP  IN  Aa  BOaNT  OIR  Da  T^BKHIBI.E:  DBAaT^M 
Is  tHis  tHe  Brent  Bastei'iT;^  No,  it  is  n  Clex^elnidcl  Birl’s  QyersHoe.  So 
is  Cliiccido  Wit.  See  How  easv  it  is  for  One  to  be  NlistciiHen 
Brit  SAtill  tl\is  Brent  World,  so  Pitted  for  tl-^e  Ki~|ny^e 
.1513340  Contents  LJs  Not  07H30 


lOA,  Ilia. 


12  Point  Armoric. 


$2.2."> 


WIIICTMI^R  WITTI  r^KWSON  OR  IKSTINCT 
Blest,  Know  nil  Sbiits  T^Hend  Best:  ’^Eo  Bliss  ANlilte 

tbnt  E)irectioi~L  '^Pencl,  Bind  tl\e  Nlecins  Proportioned 
to  tlT^eir  Bi~i^d. — Pope’s  Bssay  oi'i^  Man 
l51334o  yNrnioric  Series  G7S0O 


8A,  12a.  IS  Point  Armoric.  $3.15 

FOH  forms  of  govfrnmfnt 

Let  Fools  Coi^test,  WRatewer  is  the  Best 
Acliddiidisterecl  is  tl\e  Best,  so  WThy 
SLopilcl  tide  Sxdirit  of  Alortal  be 
$12345  ProBicl  07890 
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24  Poi.NT  Armoiuc. 


OH!  M^Y  TYPiCS 

Always  Tell  tl\e  Stories  of  Our 
Natior^’s  Grandest  Glory 
$12,345  Proud  078.90 


Mersen Yille,  i^ip, 


188 


T\> 


Knifg  &y  Rutchgr, 


Dr. 


JFACTURERS  OF 


Coitler^^  an  cl  Pipe  I^a:z:ors 

Tools  Groriiicl  or\cl  l^ej^airecl  in  Pi  rst -class  Style. 

.  123  DacReuHeinA  Place. 


36  Point  Armoric. 


MANY  A  TALE 

The  Card  to  Pripters 
Type  Press  Co’s. 
$13,345,078.90? 


Mh 


FIhhiihhhM 


hM 


6  points  Nonpareil,  8  points  Brevier.  10  points  A"ew  Long  Primer,  12  points  Pica,  18  points  3-Lino  Nonpareil,  24  points  Double  Pica,  36  points  3-Line  ’ 

Cleveland  Type  Foundry,  Cleveland,  O, 
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Tiiree-I.ine  Kxcelsior  Caxtox  Black. 


Price,  Se.oo 


Eecfutes  on  f0e  ^ifo6fem0  of  ^uman  Sustenance 
€af»a6tfifte6  of  t^e  Cruet  of  t^e  <Bart^  (Wet^o^e  of  ^tffage  in  (Panoue  Countries 

(TUac^merg  as  (^ppfie^)  to  ^ue6an^)re 
3ffuetrate^  fig  (^gricufturaf  S^^nee  in  aff  Quarters  of  t^e  (Bfofie 


(pfou^^tng,  j5arto5Ktng,  anb  Qpfantin^ 

Warfare  ©eefrucfiBe  Snemies  (ge^efaBfe,  (^ntmaf  anb  (Efementaf 

(Bentfe  (Hatns  anb  (Beniaf  ^une^ine 
^uBbutn^,  CuffiSaftng  anb  (Bnrtc^ing  (tttof^er  (Sart^ 


(Ba^^enn3  in  (^ounitee  of  ©ante  (Tlaiure 
©^erffolBing  (Brananee 

(Beneroue  (Recompenee  for  (Bfforie  anb  (Jpaiteni 

BaBourere  (Rejoicing  ai  i^e  '^Av'Stet'^omt 


(Bfeaning  tpe  TT^eatears 
S^nrcping  ©ifigentfg  ^rubging 

(JUerrifg  Consuming  J^rumentg 

The  JRaeKellar,  grai'fchs  §  Jordan  6o.,  Philadelphia, 


§hniedeMend  §  Lee  So.,  Jd^en'Eg,  Shieago,  Ill. 
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«SI?IJklSII3S©l»JE  IslEW  F/AGESJ§is>  * 


PICA  ATLANTIC-13  Points. 


Hew  York  Fire  and  Trust  Company.  Capital  $643,290. 

6  A.  THREE-LINE  NONPAREIL  ATLANTIC— 18  Points.  ; 

The  Morning  &lory.  Edinburgh  Cathedral. 

5  A.  TWO-LINE  PICA  ATLANTIC— 34  Points.  J 

Time  and  Tide  Wail  for  no  Man.  $1,000 


THREE-LINE  NONPAREIL  MAYFLOWER-18  Points. 


WEt  EI^W-E.Yi>  TI^YIUS  T0  PLSYSE  TpS  EYl. 

13  a,  5  A.  TWO-LINE  PICA  MAYFLOWER— 34  Points.  $4,7.5 

I  Gome  Before  You  iis  a  pandsome  ^nd  Useful  Letter 

50  a,  30  A.  PICA  LATEEN  CONDENSED— 13  Points.  $2.1)0 

Riding  Over  Mountain  Range,  Ten  Thousand  Feet  High.  Woodland  Ramblings.  Robust  Health. 

36  a,  34  A.  THREE-LINE  NONPAREIL  LATEEN  CONDENSED-18  Points.  $3.(10 

The  Metal  Engraving  Company  Of  America,  Beautiful  Desigus  In  Printing  Type, 

a  34,  ISA.  TWO-LINE  PICA  LATEEN  CONDENSED-18  Points.  $4.40 

Atlantic  Mail  Steamship  Company,  New  York,  United  States. 


NEW  IONIC  SERlES-o  Sizes. 

HARDWARE  COMPANY. 


^  Pica— 13  A, . $3.40 

I  Thrf.e-i.ine  Noni'AREii,,  No.  1,  10  A,  .  .  3.40 

J  Two-i.ine  Pica,  No.  1,  6  A,  .  .  .  .  3.10 

j  Tiikee-line  Nonpareil,  No.  3,  10  A,  .  .  2.10 

t  Two-line  Pica,  No.  2,  10  A,  .  .  .  .  3.40 


RIDGEWOOD  SERIES. 

I3c]qqqet  qqd  Ei||ei'tqiiliiieqt 


(  Pica— 30  a,  13  A . 

<  Three-line  Nonpareil— 16  a,  8  A, 
(  Two-i.ine  Pica— 13  a,  0  A, 


$2.70 

3.10 

3.90 


10  A.  TWO-LINE  PICA  NEW  GOTHIC-24  Points.  $2.10 

MERCHANTS  EXPRESS  NEW  YORK 


THE  MANHATTAN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  No.  323  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  CUK.AdO  PRINTER  SUPPEY  CO.,  190  and  198  CT.ARK  STREET,  CHICAGO,  Sole  Western  Alents. 
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SZZES 

7x11  inside  of  Chase,  with  Throw-off,  $150.00  j  1  Ox  1  5  inside  of  Chase,  _  _  -  $250.00 

8x12  inside  of  Chase,  _  _  _  150.00  |  10x15  inside  of  Chase,  with  Throw-off,  250.00 

13x19  inside  of  Chase,  -  $350.00 

BOXING  EXTRA-7  xl  1  ,  $6.00;  8x1  2,  $6.00;  10x15,  $7.00;  1  3  x  1  9,  $  1  0.00. 

FOUNTAIN  EXTRA- 7x1  1,  $20.00;  8x12,  $20.00;  10x15,  $22.50;  13x19,  $25.00. 
STEAM  FIXTURES  for  either  size,  $  1  5.00. 


Ben-Franklin  Job  Press 

BETTER  KNOWN  AS  THE 

OLD  STYLE  GORDON. 


MAKDliK,  LUSE  &  CO.,  139-141  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


1  - 1 S  SeconcL  Street  Solatia, 
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NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS. 


M.  GALLY’S 

UNIVERSAL 

Printing  Press. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 

BEST  PRESS  IN  THE  MARKET 


FOR  ALI,  KINDS  OF 


Job  Printing, 

Embossing, 

Stamping, 

Wood  Printing, 
Cutting, 

Creasing,  &c. 


M.  QADLY, 

INVENTOR  and  PROPRIETOR, 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  TRADE. 


No.  9  Spruce  St.,  -  NEW  YORK. 


F.  L.  HURLBUTT.  GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER.  R.  E.  POLLOCK. 

BUFFALO  PRINTING-INK  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

— ^INKSi*- 

IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 

Office  and  Factory,  ii  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


OVER  18,000  IN  USE.: 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


SIZES;  I,  2,  4,  7,  10,  IS,  2S  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  AT\T'Y’  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 

Per  Cent.  LESS  GAS  than  PER  BRAKE  HORSEPOWER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  pttblica- 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  :  CiiiCAtio,  October  i,  1886. 

I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  answer,  at  page  771  of  your 
September  issue,  to  the  querist  G.  W.  B.,  New  Hampshire,  regarding 
the  adaptability  of  quads  and  spaces  from  sundry  foundries,  and  the 
accuracy  of  type  bodies. 

The  standard  of  Harder,  Luse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  new  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Johnson  Type 
Foundry,  Philadelphia,  are  exactly  the  same,  being  of  an  inch 

to  six  picas,  and  the  quads  and  spaces  from  either  of  these  foundries 
work  perfectly  together.  There  is  not  the  imperceptible  difference 
that  you  allege,  nor  is  there  any  difference,  these  foundries  having  all  in 
fact  adopted  the  same  interchangeable  standard  of  the  Chicago  Type 
Foundry.  Typo. 


FROM  DETROIT. 

To  the  Editor :  Detroit,  October  6,  1886. 

The  printing  trade  is  very  dull  here  at  present,  and  has  been  so  all 
fall.  The  dullness  for  the  past  two  months  was  attributed  to  the 
unsettled  relations  between  the  union  and  the  employers,  pending  the 
adoption  of  our  new  scale  of  prices.  But  now  that  that  is  settled,  and 
there  is  no  marked  improvement,  those  philosophers  who  continually 
maneuver  to  “  make  even  ”  in  the  matter  of  cause  and  effect  must  look 
for  some  other  excuse. 

The  proposed  advance  in  the  scale  of  prices  from  32  and  35  to  35 
and  38  cents  on  newspapers,  and  from  33  to  38  cents  per  1,000  ems 
for  bookwork,  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours  for  week  work  from  fifty- 
nine  to  fifty-five,  having  been  rejected  by  the  employers,  a  series  of 
conferences  between  the  executive  committee  of  the  union  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Employing  Printers’  Association  followed.  The  ulti¬ 
matum  of  the  latter  body  was  received  by  the  union  on  Saturday, 
September  24,  in  the  shape  of  a  communication,  proffering  an  advance 
of  one  cent  per  thousand  ems  on  the  newspaper  scale,  and  one  and 
one-third  cents  per  thousand  on  the  book  scale,  provided  the  weekly 
scale,  or  number  of  hours,  was  allowed  to  remain  unchanged.  This 
proposition,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  accepted  by  the  union 
at  a  special  meeting  convened  on  Sunday,  the  26th  ult. 

The  workingmen  of  Detroit  have  gone  into  piolitics  in  earnest  this 
fall.  At  a  convention  held  two  weeks  ago,  they  nominated  a  full  legis¬ 
lative  ticket  and  a  candidate  for  congressman.  There  are  three  printers 
on  the  legislative  ticket,  namely,  Robt.  T.  Ogg  (our  president),  Judson 
Grenell  and  A.  M.  Dewey.  The  labor  candidate  for  congressman  has 
since  been  indorsed  by  the  republicans,  and  consequently  has  a  pretty 
fair  chance  for  election. 

The  union  here,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  condition  of  trade, 
is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
there  not  being  a  single  non-union  office  in  the  city,  except  a  few  small 
semi-amateur  institutions. 

The  pressmen’s  union  in  this  town  has  always  been  a  rather  weak- 
kneed  affair ;  but  now  that  The  Inland  Printer  is  their  official  organ, 
I  have  been  endeavoring  to  stir  up  a  little  enthusiasm  among  the  press¬ 
men,  and  I  believe  with  some  hope  of  success.  G.  C.  K. 


FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor :  Indianapolis,  October  5,  1886. 

The  state  of  trade  here  is  only  fair  at  present.  As  the  new  crops 
begin  to  come  in  we  may  expect  to  see  a  revival  in  the  printing  trade, 
as  well  as  in  all  others.  On  September  19,  the  different  labor  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  city,  assisted  by  a  number  from  adjoining  towns,  turned 
out  and  marched  to  the  exposition  grounds,  where  they  were  addressed 
by  M.  D.  Connelly,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Unionist,  J.  M.  Bloomer, 


of  the  Toledo  Neivs,  and  James  A.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  day  opened  wet  and  stormy,  there  were  nearly  four 
thousand  men  in  line,  and  there  were  about  eight  thousand  people  on 
the  grounds  during  the  day.  Everything  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  No  intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind  were 
allowed  on  or  near  the  grounds.  Typographical  Union  No.  i  and  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  No.  1 7  made  a  very  good  showing  in  the  parade,  having  out 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  members.  With  the  exception  of  three 
ministers,  Messrs.  Rondthaler,  McLeod  and  Bradley,  there  was  no 
fault  found  with  the  demonstration.  This  trio  seemed  to  think  the  city 
had  been  foreverlastingly  disgraced  because  so  many  workingmen  had 
paraded  along  the  public  streets  on  Sunday.  It  is  safe  to  say  these 
gentlemen’s  churches  will  not  be  burdened  with  any  of  the  working¬ 
men’s  hard  earnings  in  the  future. 

Pressmen’s  Union  No.  17  is  working  hard  to  fit  up  a  permanent 
headquarters,  where  they  will  be  able  to  receive  their  friends.  So  far 
they  have  met  with  considerable  encouragement,  but  have  not  yet 
raised  sufficient  funds  to  fit  up  a  place  as  they  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Eberle  Cullum,  foreman  of  Wm.  B.  Burford’s  pressroom,  met 
with  a  severe  loss  in  the  deatli  of  his  son,  George  A.  Cullum,  from 
consumption  and  typhoid  fever,  on  the  morning  of  September  18. 
George  was  a  young  man  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  just  pass¬ 
ing  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  with  a  bright  prospect  before  him ;  but 
disease  had  marked  him  for  its  victim,  and  after  suffering  for  nearly 
eight  weeks,  he  peacefully  went  to  sleep.  He  was  beloved  by  all  his 
comrades,  who  had  worked  by  his  side  for  several  years  in  the  press¬ 
room,  and,  as  a  slight  token  of  their  esteem,  sent  a  handsome  floral 
offering  to  be  placed  upon  his  grave.  George  has  locked  up  his  last  form 
and  taken  his  last  impression,  but  at  the  last  day,  when  the  final  proof 
is  submitted,  I  hope  it  will  be  free  from  all  errors,  without  a  blot  or 
omission,  and  the  glad  tidings  will  be  “  all  right,”  enter  into  that  king¬ 
dom  where  sickness  and  sorrow  will  be  no  more.  J.  M. 


OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  :  PHILADELPHIA,  September  29,  1886. 

The  other  day  McClure’s  Times  printed  a  series  of  interviews  held 
with  some  of  our  substantial  business  men,  in  which  it  was  unmistak¬ 
ably  shown  that  the  outlook  was  grand  ;  not  that  we  are  to  have  a 
boom  which  shall,  like  the  popping  of  a  soda-water  bottle,  splutter  for 
a  little  while  and  then  subside,  but  a  good,  solid,  old  fashioned,  bald- 
headed  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade,  pregnant  with  the  elements  of 
permanence.  So  mote  it  be. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  state  of  the  printing  trade  is  very  good, 
with  prospects  likewise. 

The  typographical  union  has  decided  to  have  the  increase  of 
price  for  composition  go  into  effect  November  t. 

The  pressmen’s  union,  at  its  last  meeting,  adopted  a  resolution 
which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  will  result  in  compelling  a  good 
many  offices  to  raise  the  price  of  their  presswork,  and  will  also  create 
a  larger  demand  for  good  pressmen.  It  will  also  tend  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  excellence  and  put  a  stop  to  that  execrable  class  of  work 
known  as  “  cheap  work,”  which  is  an  eyesore  to  the  compositor  and  a 
reproach  to  the  pressman.  About  this  matter  more  anon. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  different 
trade  organizations,  had  quite  a  lively  meeting  last  Sunday,  finally 
resulting  in  the  delegates  from  Typographical  Union  No.  2  and 
Typographia  No.  i  (German)  and  the  stonecutters’  delegates  with¬ 
drawing.  The  bone  of  contention  is  Mr.  Julius  P'roehlich,  who,  the 
seceding  delegates  claim,  represents  a  rat  organization  of  German 
printers  who  are  employed  on  a  paper  called  the  Tageblatt,  which  has 
been  boycotted  by  Typographia  No.  i.  Mr.  Froelilich  states,  as  I 
understood  him,  that  the  whole  trouble,  if  traced  to  its  source,  would 
be  found  in  the  desire  of  the  proprietors  of  a  paper  known  as  the 
German  Demokrat,  and  where  a  very  large  majority  of  the  members  of 
Typographia  No.  i  are  employed,  to  crush  out  the  smaller  newspapers. 
Mr.  Froehlich  also  stated  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  trouble  the 
Tageblatt  was  paying  two  cents  over  the  scale,  and  that  his  opposition 
to  Typographia  No.  i  was  based  on  the  principle  that  its  members  had 
no  right  to  seek  to  control  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Tageblatt  by 
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refusing  to  set  certain  matter  intended  for  that  department.  In  regard 
to  the  German  Demokrat  Publishing  Company,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
state  that  it  is  the  fountain  from  which  flow  about  (so  I  am  told)  one 
hundred  and  sixty  newspapers  a  month.  Of  course  they  are  of  the 
patent  order,  and  made  to  fit  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  I  have 
to  state,  in  connection  with  the  above,  that  the  Demokrat  Company 
recently  increased  the  pay  of  its  pressmen  in  sums  ranging  from  two  to 
five  dollars  a  week,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  become  members  of  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  No.  4. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  at  the  close  of  another  year  to  congratu¬ 
late  The  Inland  Printer  on  its  continued  success,  and  as  I  have  been 
affiliated  with  it  from  its  foundation  I  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the 
uniform  courtesy  which  has  been  exercised  by  the  publishers  and  editor. 
The  very  first  issue  satisfied  me  that  it  was  just  the  ticket,  and  press¬ 
men  particularly  should  feel  grateful  because  it  is  the  only  paper  today 
that  extends  to  them  generous  notice.  Pressmen  should  feel  proud 
that  they  have  such  a  high-toned  and  handsome  journal  in  which  to 
ventilate  their  observations.  Fellow  craftsmen,  now  is  the  time  to 
write  for  your  paper.  Remember  that  sixty  or  seventy  years  more 
will  wind  a  good  many  of  us  up.  C.  W.  M. 


FROM  WASHINGTON. 

To  the  Editor :  Washington,  U.  C.,  October  3,  1886. 

The  new  public  printer  took  charge  of  the  government  printing 
office  on  the  14th  ultimo,  and  about  the  first  thing  he  heard  was 
the  information  which  Mr.  Rounds  gave  him  that  the  force  of 
employes  must  be  reduced,  on  account  of  the  appropriation  being 
insufficient.  Of  course  this  was  rather  startling  news  to  the  new 
official,  but  on  examination  he  discovered  that  it  was  even  as  Mr. 
Rounds  had  stated,  only  more  so.  Not  only  was  the  force  employed 
extremely  large  for  this  season  of  the  year,  but  many  thousands  had 
been  taken  from  the  appropriations  and  consumed  in  purchasing 
machinery,  presses,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
In  consequence,  the  reduction  fell  on  the  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  barely  manage  to  make  a  fair  living  when  steadily 
employed.  Nearly  five  hundred  of  them  have  been  discharged,  and 
while,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  blame  can  attach  to  Mr.  Benedict,  it 
is  not  pleasant  for  him  to  inaugurate  his  administration  with  an  act 
which  will  work  so  much  sorrow  and  hardship.  God  grant  that 
congress  will  open  its  heart  and  purse  with  a  larger  appropriation. 

Only  a  few  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  new  printer  at 
present  writing,  but  one  of  them  will,  I  know,  be  endorsed  by  union 
printers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  That  is  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  ex-.Secretary-Treasurer  Win.  Briggs  to  an  #1,800  clerkship.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  an  act  by  which  Mr.  Benedict  could  have  more 
signally  disproved  the  charge  of  hostility  to  organized  labor. 

Your  Troy,  New  York,  correspondent,  I  observe,  gives  ex-President 
Witter  credit  for  snubbing  the  members  of  the  last  convention  by 
appointing  three  ex-delegates  as  trustees  of  the  Childs-Drexel  fund. 
This  is  not  quite  correct.  The  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge 
reported  the  trustees  by  name,  and  the  president  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  selection.  I  suppose,  in  view  of  the  long  term  (five  years) 
for  which  they  were  appointed,  it  was  not  deemed  worth  while  to 
discriminate. 

I  sympathize  with  your  correspondent  in  his  opinion  that  pressmen 
are  too  generally  ignored  in  selections  for  office.  They  are  too 
valuable,  too  reliable  a  branch  of  our  organization,  to  be  treated  as 
stepchildren.  But  another  year  or  two  of  Brother  Gamewell’s  patient 
endeavor,  and  the  representation  of  pressmen  delegates  will  be  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  convention  that  they  can  successfully  demand 
what  rightly  should  be  theirs.  They  will  at  all  times  have  my  cordial 
cooperation  in  this. 

Regarding  ex-delegates,  I  will  briefly,  with  your  permission,  give 
my  views  as  to  what  should  be  their  status ;  They  should  have  the 
right  to  the  floor,  and  they  should  be  permitted  to  speak.  No  more. 
Tiiey  should  not  be  eligible  to  election  to  office,  and  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  second  a  motion,  as  such  seconding  is  requisite 
to  bringing  the  motion  before  the  body.  They  might,  however,  be 
permitted  to  second  a  nomination,  as  such  seconding  is  not  necessary. 


and  only  gives  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  kind  words  on  behalf  of 
the  nominee.  In  regard  to  the  custodians  of  the  Childs-Drexel  fund, 
if  the  membership  have  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  present  trustees, 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  shift  so  large  a  responsibility  once  a 
year,  as  would  be  necessary  if  only  delegates  could  be  selected  for  the 
trust. 

Columbia  Union  has  ordered  the  Craftsman  for  its  entire  member¬ 
ship,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  There  is  nothing  the  average  working¬ 
man  needs  so  much  as  the  wholesome  information  and  education  which 
a  well-conducted  labor  journal  imparts,  and  in  my  local  union,  as  else¬ 
where,  there  are  many  members  who  might  be  more  active  in  the  good 
cause  than  they  now  are.  I  think  a  weekly  dose  of  labor  literature  will 
in  time  tone  them  up. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  complimenting  you  on  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  last  number  of  your  valuable  paper.  It  is  truly  a  credit  to  you  and 
the  craft,  and  I  think  any  man  may  be  proud  to  have  lived  to  found 
and  perfect  so  grand  a  journal.  August  Donath. 


FROM  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor;  Buenos  Ayres,  August  19,  1886. 

All  printers  busy,  many  working  more  overtime  than  is  pleasant. 

James  Simpson,  printer,  and  Miss  E.  MacDonald  took  a  leap  into 
the  light  in  the  British  consulate  last  Saturday.  Both  are  of  Scotch 
parentage,  and  had  won  the  friendship  and  respect  of  all  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  during  their  stay  here  of,  for  the  bridegroom,  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  for  the  bride,  eleven  months.  On  the  night 
of  the  marriage  a  company  of  over  thirty  persons  met  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Mrs.  Parks,  a  Welsh  lady,  at  calle  Paraguay  184,  to 
celebrate  the  event.  A  dozen  printers  were  present,  and  the  affair 
passed  off  amid  singing,  dancing  and  other  rejoicing  for  several  hours, 
without  a  hitch.  On  the  17th  the  happy  pair  steamed  for  Europe  per 
royal  mail  boat  La  Plata,  carrying  with  them  the  best  wishes  of  hosts 
of  friends.  Uncertain  whether  will  return. 

The  absconded  fraudulent  bankrupts,  R.  B.  Park,  proprietor,  and 
J.  F.  Quin,  manager,  of  the  defunct  Argentine  Times,  have,  up  to  the 
moment  of  writing,  managed  to  steer  clear  of  the  authorities,  notwith¬ 
standing  that,  to  quote  Professor  White’s  (the  ex-editor’s)  words  in  a 
letter  to  the  Rosario  Reporter,  people  “  would  not  mind  giving  a 
substantial  reward  for  accurate  information  concerning  their  where¬ 
abouts.”  More  serious  charges  than  that  of  bilking  their  creditors  are 
likely  to  be  preferred  against  them  if  arrested.  Quin  conducted 
agencies  under  his  own  name  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  4  Dresden 
terrace,  London,  N.,  and  at  51  Middle  Abbey  street,  Dublin. 

The  Times,  started  on  July  3  to  fill  the  void  caused  by  the  above 
named  weekly’s  demise,  is  going  along  very  unsteadily,  and  a  notice  of 
its  dissolution  in  another  letter  or  two  need  not  create  surprise. 

The  Correo  Espahol  is  removing  from  calle  Piedras  to  calle  Lavalle. 
This  paper  is  a  five-cent  morning  daily,  was  established  on  August  i, 
i860,  is  set  to  a  measure  of  fifteen  ems,  and  has  eight  columns  of  twenty- 
nine  inches  in  length  on  each  of  the  four  pages.  Its  general  appear¬ 
ance  is  rather  rough.  On  the  first  day  of  the  present  month — a  Sun¬ 
day — the  conductors  of  the  Correo  Espahol  resolved  to  celebrate  the 
journal’s  sixteenth  anniversary  by  an  open-air  breakfast  to  their  employes 
in  the  plaza  Euskara — an  open  space  situated  at  about  a  league  from 
the  river.  After  the  feast,  various  games  were  indulged  in,  to  which  all 
who  cared  to  go  were  admitted  free  of  charge.  Good  weather  prevailed 
all  day,  and  these  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  newspaper’s  jubilee 
enabled  many  people  to  spend  a  pleasant  time  for  a  few  hours,  only 
marred  by  the  dust  and  a  little  pocketpicking. 

Some  of  the  ablest  lectures  that  have  ever,  perhaps,  been  heard  in 
South  America  were  and  are  being  delivered  at  the  English  Literary 
Society’s  rooms.  Dr.  J.  Creaghe,  “Modern  Slavery  and  Poverty;” 
Senor  Terrero,  “  Evolution  and  Darwinism  ;  ”  and  Mr.  11.  Denstone, 
“  Recent  Humorous  Poetry.” 

The  Anierica  Libre,  an  eight-page  paper,  to  be  edited  by  Senor 
E.  C.  Boedo,  is  announced  to  appear  on  September  i. 

The  compositors  of  the  Tribuno  of  Santa  Fe  found  themselves  in 
the  lurch  recently,  owing  to  that  paper’s  sudden  termination;  so  did 
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those  on  the  T rabajo,  but  with  a  solace  for  the  latter’s  employes  that 
the  paper  would  reappear  under  a  new  name  within  a  few  days. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Gonnet  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Censor,  a 
daily,  owned  by  ex-Argentine  President  Sarmiento. 

On  the  6th  instant  an  employe  in  the  large  printing  and  lithograph¬ 
ing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Stiller  &  Laass,  of  calle  San  Martin,  had  his 
arm  drawn  in  and  crushed  by  a  litho-machine.  The  injured  person,  a 
lad  named  Santiago  Luminelti,  was  removed  to  the  hospital.  But  little 
care  is  exercised  in  this  city,  it  may  be  added,  to  protect  machinery. 
A  few  heavy  damage  claims  will,  however,  probably  rectify  matters. 

Patria  Italiana  editor  Cerruti  and  Independent  director  LTIuissier 
fought  a  duel  with  swords  on  August  2,  at  Flaes,  a  suburb  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  They  had  fallen  out  over  the  incomparable  Sara,  who  has 
been  playing  here  with  her  usual  success  for  over  a  month.  Twelve 
minutes  did  the  sparring  last,  during  which  both  combatants  received 
slight  cuts.  Then  honor  was  declared  satisfied,  the  newspaper  men 
shook  hands,  and  thus  terminated  a  ridiculous  affair. 

The  census  committee  of  Rosario  have  called  for  tenders  for  the 
printing  of  52,000  passbooks  and  other  forms,  amounting  in  all  to 
73,000  pieces,  for  the  work  required. 

Mr.  Helper,  the  railway-building  man,  left  the  day  before  yesterday 
for  New  York.  He  is  certain  that  his  Three  Americas  Railway  scheme 
will  be  finished  in  from  eight  to  ten  years.  Congress  gives  the  land 
over  which  the  railway  will  run  in  this  republic  gratis  to  the  company. 

Buenos  Ayres  Typographical  Society  called  for  an  artistic  certificate 
for  their  use  nearly  two  years  ago,  offering  for  the  best  specimen  sent 
in,  a  gold  medal  valued  at  ^100.  A  printer  named  Beron,  employed  at 
Messrs.  Kidd  &  Co’s  works,  commenced  his  design,  as  did  one  or 
two  others  in  the  same  house  and  in  other  establishments  in  the  city. 
But  a  disastrous  fire  occurred,  destroying  Beron’s  job ;  so  he  waited 
until  the  premises  were  rebuilt,  and  the  brand-new  material  had  arrived 
from  Europe.  His  task  was  eventually  completed,  submitted,  with 
eight  others,  before  a  committee,  and  won  the  prize.* 

It  is  all  letter  and  rule  work  with  the  exception  of  the  three  cuts — 
Gutenberg,  and  the  book  and  case.  Galley  and  stick  are,  as  may  be 
seen,  of  brass  rule.  The  ground  color  is  blue,  the  outside  rules 
chocolate,  and  the  letters  black,  while  light  yellow  and  pink  adorn 
minor  parts  of  the  block.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  the  statue  is  much 
too  large  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  details  in  the  job. 
A  great  blemish  is  the  seeming  entire  negligence  of  the  compositor  in 
mitering  his  rules,  and  when  the  general  excellence  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  work  is  taken  into  consideration,  this  defect  is  almost  unpardon¬ 
able.  However,  it  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  piece 
of  workmanship,  and  reflects  credit  on  this  city. 

The  papers  are  considerably  occupied  discussing  the  new  press  law 
that  is  being  submitted  to  congress.  It  is  a  very  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  one,  but  space  forbids  its  insertion  in  this  letter — to  not  give  it 
in  its  entirety  would  be  to  mutilate  and  spoil  the  act  that  is  likely,  after 
some  alterations,  to  come  into  force  at  an  early  date.  Next  month, 
however,  room  may  be  found  for  giving  it  in  full,  in  its  amended  form. 

The  commercial  printing  department  of  the  Imprenta  Inglesa 
(Louis)  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  Mackern,  the  runner  of  another  large 
concern  in  calle  San  Martin,  and  is  now  working  in  full  swing. 

President  Santes,  of  Uruguay,  is  unwise  in  attempting  to  restrict  the 
press.  By  his  persecutions  of  the  fourth  estate  he  has  plunged  himself 
into  serious  difficulties.  “  Ne’er  yet  by  force  was  freedom  overcome.” 

Slug  O. 


The  seemingly  endless  case  of  Foster  v.  Ward,  which  has  been 
dragging  itself  for  years  through  the  Irish  law  courts,  has  again 
cropped  up.  The  dispute  was  whether  the  owner  of  a  lithographic 
stone  is  also  the  owner  of  a  drawing  which  has  been  placed  upon  it  at 
the  expense  of  another  person.  It  has  taken  years  to  determine  the 
question.  The  lord  chancellor  has  decided  that  Mr.  Vere  P'oster  had 
a  right,  and  that  he  and  his  partner  were  entitled  to  ;^8oo  damages  for 
the  delay  in  delivering  up  the  stones.  The  costs  will  no  doubt  amount 
to  a  great  many  times  that  sum.  The  decision  is  one  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  trade. 

'I'A  reproduction  of  the  design  will  be  found  on  page  38. —  [Editok. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  H.  F.,  of  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  under  date  of  October  1 1, 
asks :  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  is  the  best  kind  of 
tympan  to  use  for  work  of  the  nature  of  the  specimen  sent  ?  The 
lettering  is  done  on  a  pine  board. 

Answer. — Use  a  thin  rubber  blanket  next  the  cylinder,  then  cover 
with  sheets  of  manila. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Grand  Rapids,  under  date  of  September  17, 
asks  how  to  remove  the  difficulty  he  experiences  in  taking  his  matrix 
from  stereo  plates  after  casting,  although  he  oils  the  form  well. 

Ansxuer. — The  difficulty  may  arise  from  two  causes:  (i)  because 
the  paste  is  not  properly  mixed  or  of  the  proper  consistency,  or  (2) 
because  he  fails  to  properly  powder  the  matrix  before  casting.  Our 
advice,  however,  would  be  that  our  inquirer  secure  the  services  for  a 
few  days  of  a  practical  stereotyper,  from  Blomgren  Bros,  or  Zeese  & 
Co.,  of  this  city.  It  will  pay  him  to  do  so. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  writing  from  Winnipeg,  under  date  of  September 
27,  inquires  how  he  can  print  a  good  solid  black  on  red  glazed  paper, 
without  peeling  or  smearing,  and  sends  sample  of  soap  labels  which  he 
wishes  to  run  at  fifteen  hundred  impressions  per  hour. 

A7isrver. — The  difficulty  complained  of  is  a  very  common  one, 
which  is  often  increased  by  atmospheric  influences.  Dampness  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  peeling,  as  it  affects  both  paper  and  rollers.  The 
remedy  tried  to  prevent  the  peeling  has  spoiled  the  character  of  the 
work,  giving  it  a  grayish,  blurred  appearance.  There  is  a  preparation 
sold  by  type  founders,  called  “  inkoleum,”  the  use  of  which  will  remove 
the  trouble,  as  it  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  rollers,  and  renders  the  ink 
less  liable  to  stick,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  its  depth  of  color. 
Another  correspondent,  in  Los  Angeles,  who  writes  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  is  referred  to  the  above  answer. 

In  our  September  issue,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  we  stated  that  the 
firm  of  Schraubstadter  &  St.  John  no  longer  existed.  We  inadvert¬ 
ently  omitted  to  mention,  however,  as  we  supposed  the  fact  was  well 
known,  that  while  the  firm  name  has  been  discontinued,  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  still  associated  in  business,  the  one  as  president,  the  other  as 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis.  What 
is  more.  The  Inland  Printer  sincerely  wishes  the  connection  may 
long  remain  unbroken. 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  LIKE  PAPER. 

The  time-honored  aphorism,  “  There  is  nothing  like  leather,”  is  fast 
losing  any  hold  it  formerly  had  upon  the  truth,  and  is  being  out¬ 
flanked  at  all  points  in  the  industrial  arts  by  its  modern  rivals,  “  paper  ” 
and  glass. 

And  of  these  two,  paper  seems  to  be  successfully  usurping  many  of 
the  uses  for  which  glass  has  hitherto  been  thought  indispensable. 

Paper  bottles  were  patented  in  America  in  1883.  Their  sale  was 
not  extensive  at  first,  but  now  that  European  patents  have  been  secured, 
covering  nearly  all  fields  of  probable  competition,  the  controllers  of  the 
patents,  we  are  informed,  intend  to  manufacture  the  bottles  in  large 
quantities.  In  the  item  of  freight  alone  they  will  effect  a  saving  of  one- 
third  less  weight  than  glass  or  stoneware,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  less 
liable  to  breakage.  Paper  being  also  an  excellent  nonconductor,  fluids 
stored  in  air-tight  paper  bottles  will  withstand  a  more  intense  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  than  they  could  endure  without  injury  in  bottles  of  any 
other  material 

Paper  is  about  to  monopolize  another  branch  of  industry,  which  is 
no  less  a  one  than  the  making  of  gentlemen’s  headgear,  says  an 
exchange.  By  a  new  process  of  manipulation,  hats  more  serviceable 
and  finer  than  anything  now  in  the  market  are  made  of  wood  pulp. 
They  are  impervious  to  water  and  not  wanting  in  flexibility.  It  is 
believed  that  felt  hats  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat  as  soon  as  these 
new  hats  can  be  placed  on  the  market  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply 
the  demand.  They  are  certain  to  revolutionize  the  hatters’  trade,  as 
they  can  be  molded  into  any  shape  or  style  desired,  and  colored  to 
meet  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  can  be  made  to  represent  a  glossy  or 
nappy  appearance. —  Geyer's  Stationer. 
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Bekon,  Compositor,  with  Messrs.  Kidd  &  Co.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

WRONG-FONT  EYES. 

BY  PERE  ABSINTHE. 

Hi  Quadrat  read  proof  on  The  Call, 

And  clouds  overshadowed  his  face; 

The  proofs  were  unusually  “foul,” 

For  “subs”  occupied  every  case. 

A  Fourth  of  July  grand  excur.-.ion 
Had  set  every  bosom  aflame, 

And  each  had  embraced  the  diversion 
Who  could  get  anyone  on  his  “  frame.” 

And  such  “  subs  !  ”  No  wonder  despair 
Her  signal  hung  up  o’er  his  brow, 

For  most  of  the  “smiths”  that  were  there 
Had  but  recently  quitted  the  plow. 

They  got  the  dispatches  in  minion, 

Or  brevier,  as  accident  fell ; 

While  grave  editorial  opinion 

Was  chucked  in  obscure  nonpareil. 

They  leaded  what  should  have  been  solid. 
Dumped  whole  “takes”  in  the  wrong  place — 

While  some,  superlatively  stolid, 

Had  “disted”  the  heads  in  their  case. 

And  what  made  it  worse  for  poor  Hi, 

He  expected  “trouble”  at  home; 

And  his  breast  would  heave  with  a  sigh 
As  he  longed  for  morning  to  come. 

When  “thirty”  at  last  had  been  called, 

And  he’d  gone  o’er  the  last  “revise,” 

And  wearily  forth  he  had  crawled, 

The  sun  was  high  up  in  the  skies. 

He  scarcely  had  reached  his  own  door, 

When  the  nurse,  overwhelmed  with  joy. 

Announced  that  the  “trouble”  was  o’er. 

The  result — a  bouncing  fine  boy. 

Hi  quickly  uncovered  his  heir. 

And  rapturously  gazed  upon’t — 

But  suddenly  turned  in  despair 

Exclaiming,  “  The  eyes  are  wrong  font !  ” 

Hi  boasted  a  light  Celtic  eye. 

While  the  babe’s  were  as  black  as  an  ace ; 

So  he  said,  as  he  turned  with  a  sigh, 

“  Some  blacksmith’s  been  mixing  the  case.” 


CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  PAPERS. 

Two  editions  of  the  American  Newspaper  Directory  are  published 
this  year  by  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.  One  is  dated  1776,  and  you  can 
almost  hide  it  under  an  old-fashioned  copper  cent.  It  contains  in 
sixteen  microscopic  pages  a  list  of  the  thirty-seven  newspapers  that 
were  printed  in  the  United  States  of  America  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago.  Seven  of  them  are  still  alive.  It  is  the  other  and  the  larger 
volume  which  is  more  immediately  adapted  to  the  needs  of  1886.  The 
contrast  is  impressive.  Almost  as  big  as  an  unabridged  dictionary,  with 
nearly  two  thousand  pages  crammed  with  matter  interesting  to  every 
newspaper  man  and  to  every  newspaper  advertiser,  it  is  in  the  fullest 
sense  a  dictionary  to  the  American  press  of  today. 

There  are  now  published  in  the  United  States  14,160  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  all  classes.  The  net  gain  of  the  year  has  been  566. 
The  daily  newspapers  number  1,216,  a  gain  of  thirty-three.  Canada 
has  679  periodicals.  There  are  about  twelve  hundred  periodicals  of  all 
sorts,  which,  according  to  the  ratings  and  estimates  of  the  editor  of  the 
directory,  enjoy  a  circulation  of  more  than  five  thousand  copies  each. 
The  increase  of  the  weekly  rural  press,  which  comprises  about  two- 
thirdg  of  the  whole  list,  has  been  most  marked  in  states  like  Kansas 


and  Nebraska,  where  the  gain  has  been  respectively  twenty-four  and 
eighteen  per  cent.  Kansas  alone  shows  the  greatest  gain  in  daily 
newspapers.  The  weekly  press  is  gaining  in  Massachusetts,  while  the 
magazines  and  other  monthly  publications  are  losing  ground  there. 
The  tendency  of  such  publications  toward  New  York  City,  as  the 
literary  center,  is  shown  by  the  establishment  there  of  not  less  than 
twenty-three  monthly  periodicals  during  the  year. 

There  are  seven  hundred  religious  and  denominational  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  one-third  of  them  are  printed 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago.  New  York  is  far- 
ahead  in  this  respect,  but  Chicago  leads  Boston.  Three  newspapers 
are  devoted  to  the  silkworm,  six  to  the  honey-bee,  and  not  less  than 
thirty-two  to  poultry.  The  dentists  have  eighteen  journals,  the  phonog- 
raphers  nine,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  nineteen.  There  are 
three  publications  exclusively  devoted  to  philately,  and  one  to  the 
terpsichorean  art.  The  prohibitionists  have  129  organs  to  the  liquor 
dealers’  eight.  The  woman  suffragists  have  seven,  the  candymakers 
three.  Gastronomy  is  represented  by  three  papers,  gas  by  two.  There 
are  about  six  hundred  newspapers  printed  in  German,  and  forty-two  in 
P'rench.  The  towns  which  have  most  French  periodicals  are  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  four  apiece.  There  are 
more  Swedish  prints  than  P'rench.  Two  daily  newspapers  are  printed 
in  the  Bohemian  tongue.  The  toughest  names  are  found  among  the 
Polish,  Finnish  and  Welsh  press,  for  instance,  the  Dziensiviety  and  the 
Przjaciel Ludi,  of  Chicago;  the  Yhdyswaltain  Sanoinaf,  of  Ohio,  and 
the  y  Wawr,  of  Utica,  New  York.  There  is  one  Gaelic  publication, 
one  Hebrew,  one  Chinese,  and  one  in  the  Cherokee  language. — 
Paper  World. 

ERRORS  IN  CYCLOPEDIAS. 

Cyclopedias  (and  by  this  term  we  intend  to  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  biographical  and  cyclopedic  literature),  like  dictionaries,  are 
supposed  to  be  correct.  They  are  usually  regarded  as  authorities. 
They  are  necessities  in  the  editorial  room,  the  college  and  the  work¬ 
shop.  They  are  produced  in  courts  of  law,  and  cited  with  as  much 
force  as  the  dates  in  an  almanac ;  but  a  few  specimens  will  show  that 
they  fail  in  accuracy  very  frequently. 

In  the  account  of  Juan  Alvarez,  the  celebrated  Mexican  general 
who  deprived  Santa  Anna  of  power  in  1855,  the  cyclopedias  generally 
agree  that  he  was  born  in  1790;  but  when  they  come  to  his  death, 
which  was  a  comparatively  recent  event,  the  People’s  Cyclopedia  says 
it  occurred  in  1863;  Lippincott  puts  it  very  distinctly,  September  28, 
1864;  the  American  says  he  died  in  1867;  Drake  fixes  the  date  in 
1870.  The  disparities  spread  over  seven  years. 

The  American  Book  Exchange,  of  New  York,  publishes  a  reprint 
of  Chambers’  Cyclopedia,  and  speaking  of  the  eminent  Frenchman, 
Simon  Bernard,  who  fought  with  the  first  Napoleon,  had  a  leg 
shattered  at  Leipsic,  came  to  America  with  Lafayette,  planned  our 
own  Fortress  Monroe,  the  Delaware  breakwater,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal,  etc.,  under  commission  from  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  gives  the  taint  of  cowardice  to  the  hero  by  saying,  “  After  the 
P'rench  revolution  of  1830  he  returned  to  France.”  It  should  be, 
“  Upon  the  breakhig  out  of  the  revolution  of  i8jo  he  returned  to 
France.”  This  is  the  fact,  and  he  rendered  a  learned  soldier’s  service 
to  the  king,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  being  made  Minister  of 
War.  Drake  says  he  died  in  1836;  Lippincott,  Johnson,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Chambers’  reprint  say  1839. 

Drake  says  that  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  appointed  colonial 
governor  of  Virginia  in  1641,  and  was  the  ruler  of  the  commonwealth 
when  the  Cromwellian  fleet  appeared,  in  1751,  to  enforce  his  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  new  parliament.  There  is  an  error  here  of  just  one 
hundred  years.  It  ought  to  be  1651. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  says  John  Bernard,  the 
celebrated  actor,  died  in  1828;  Drake  says  1829;  Lippincott  says 
1830. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  says  Wm.  B.  Bernard,  the 
author  of  “  Rip  Van  Winkle”  and  scores  of  other  popular  plays,  was 
born  in  1807;  the  American  puts  the  date  1808. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  works  designed  to  be  authoritative  would 
demand  exactness  in  dealing  with  either  dead  men  or  living,  but  we 
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crave  permission  to  cite  a  strange  error  concerning  a  living  man. 
Drake  says  that  the  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Alger  was  born  December  30,  1822; 
Johnson  with  similar  exactness  says  December  ii,  1823;  Lippincott 
merely  puts  down  the  year  1823;  the  Chambers’  reprint  copies  John¬ 
son;  the  American  Cyclopedia  gives  1823.  Mr.  Alger  himself  says, 
in  answer  to  our  inquiry,  December  30,  1822,  Drake  was  right,  the 
others  wrong. 

Cooper’s  “  Men  of  the  Time,”  which  is  so  popular  that  it  has 
reached  its  eleventh  edition,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Alger  graduated  from 
Harvard  College.  This  is  not  corroborated  by  the  Harvard  catalogue. 
To  be  graduated  from  Harvard  College  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  Theological  School,  as  happens  in  this  case  to  be  the 
fact,  is  another. 

As  a  specimen  of  classical  (?)  English,  in  thought  and  construction, 
the  following  from  Allen’s  American  Biographical  Dictionary  is 
worthy  perusal : 

WHITE,  PEREGRINE,  the  first  Englishman  born  in  New  England,  was 
born  on  board  the  Mayflower,  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod,  before  the  landing  at 
Plymouth,  about  November  20,  1620,  and  died  at  Marshfield,  July  20,  1704, 
aged  84. 

As  the  work  is  edited  by  the  president  of  a  leading  college  in  the 
United  States,  the  paragraph  is  remarkable.  The  closing  sentence  in 
the  history  of  the  renowned  Peregrine  is  also  notable.  It  is  as 
follows : 

His  father  died  February  21,  and  his  mother  made  good  haste  to  marry.  May 
12,  1621,  Edward  Winslow,  who  w.as  in  still  greater  haste. 

What  this  has  to  do  with  giving  a  biographical  sketch  of  Peregrine 
is  a  question  for  the  wise. 

We  give  the  above  as  a  few  specimens  out  of  scores  of  similar 
errors  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  The  fault  is  probably  two¬ 
fold  :  careless  editing  and  careless  proofreading.  The  final  proof¬ 
reader  of  such  works  as  authoritative  cyclopedias  or  reference  books 
needs  to  be  a  person  of  rare  intelligence,  and  he  should  not  be  the 
editor  or  compiler.  The  proofs  of  such  works  are  read  probably  seven 
or  eight  times  at  least ;  and  how  such  a  glaring  error  occurred 
as  putting  an  event  so  well  known  as  the  comparatively  recent 
Cromwellian  row,  a  hundred  years  out  of  place,  in  a  book  of  such 
value  as  Drake’s  American  Biography  claims  to  be,  is  hardly  com¬ 
prehensible. 

It  is  conceded  that  humanity  is  awfully  human  and  liable  to  error; 
but  cyclopedists  should  be  accurate  in  dealing  with  historical  facts. 
It  was  either  Solomon  or  some  other  wise  man  who  said,  “An  intelli¬ 
gent  critic  as  proofreader  is  more  to  be  desired  than  fine  gold.” —  The 
Printing  Press. 


HELIOGRAPHY  BY  REFLECTED  RAYS. 

I  promised  in  my  last  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  experimenting 
in  heliographic  reproduction  —  discarding  a  photographic  or  any  other 
negative,  and  copying  a  print  (the  reverse  side  also  being  printed), 
without  in  the  least  injuring  the  original.  The  practice  has  fully 
sustained  my  theory,  a  perfectly  novel  one,  it  being  the  first  time  the 
possibility  of  such  a  process  ever  was  mentioned  in  print  on  this  or  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean. 

Experimenters  in  photo-engraving  will  find  it  interesting  to  repeat 
my  trials,  and  my  aim  will  be  accomplished  if  I  have  led  them  to  new, 
profitable  ideas. 

My  theory  consisted  briefly  in  the  following: 

Reflected  rays  from  any  white  substance  have  an  energetic  effect 
upon  a  sensitive  film.  Any  one  acquainted  with  albertype  or  aitotype 
process  will  know  that  to  shut  out  rellecled  rays  he  has  to  lay  a  black 
cloth  or  paper  behind  the  sensitive  glass  plate  in  the  copying  frame, 
else  the  reflection  would  play  sad  havoc  among  the  lines  of  repro¬ 
duction.  What  is  here  injurious  is,  in  the  process  I  am  writing  about, 
the  necessity. 

Practically  illustrating  this  theory,  take  a  glass  plate  with  sensitive 
gelatine  film  as  prepared  for  artotypes.  I.ay  this  plate  in  the  copying 
frame,  gelatine  side  inside  (see  that  no  spots  or  dirt  are  on  the  glass 
plate).  Now  lay  the  original  to  be  copied  on  the  film  so  that  this  one 
touches  the  original,  and  close  your  frame  as  usual,  seeing  that  there  is 


perfect  contact  everywhere.  Expose  with  a  square  tubular  box,  painted 
black  on  the  inside,  to  shut  out  all  stray  rays  and  sunlight. 

The  time  of  exposure  must  be  given  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  film  and  the  amount  of  chromic  salt  in  the  gelatine. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  penetrate  the 
gelatine  film,  acting  chemically  on  the  salt  as  they  pass  through  the 
film.  The  penetration  is,  however,  a  good  deal  quicker  than  the 
chemical  action,  and  while  the  film  gets  hardened  from  the  exposed 
side  on  its  whole  surface,  on  the  side  of  the  original  it  will  be  acted  on 
according  to  the  distribution  of  white  and  black  on  the  paper:  white 
throwing  the  rays  back  into  the  film  or  reflecting  the  light;  black 
absorbing  it.  Thus  the  film  will  be  acted  on  from  both  sides,  but  more 
energetic  from  the  glass  side  than  from  the  gelatine  side,  but  this  latter 
action  is  still  strong  enough  to  affect  the  salts  on  and  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  film. 

After  exposure,  the  plate  can  be  treated  in  a  great  many  ways;  if 
treated  as  artotype,  a  weak  but  clear  transfer  on  stone  can  be  made, 
where  it  can  be  strengthened  at  pleasure,  or  the  film  can  first  be  rolled 
in  with  ink,  and  then  treated  with  cold  and,  subsequently,  hot  water, 
solving  away  the  unaffected  particles  of  the  film.  When  dry  it  can  be 
rubbed  in  with  finely  powdered  graphite;  thus  making  a  perfect 
negative  to  be  used  for  zincography  or  photo  -  lithography. —  Cor, 
American  Lithographer  and  Printer. 


JOURNALISM  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

News  reporting,  as  understood  in  Boston,  is  not  comprehended  here. 
A  thrilling  murder  is  often  written  up  in  ten  lines,  and  the  paragraph 
hidden  in  some  corner  of  the  papers,  with  a  side  head.  The  only  paper 
here  that  goes  into  news  reporting,  as  it  is  understood  in  the  States,  is 
the  American  daily.  The  city  press  was  content  to  take  its  account  of 
the  washout  a  day  old,  and  none  of  the  editors  seemed  alive  to  the  idea 
that  a  special  reporter  might  advantageously  be  sent  up  the  road  to 
write  up  the  floods  and  wire  his  news  here.  During  the  recent  washout 
trouble  on  the  Central,  the  attitude  of  certain  of  the  city  papers  toward 
the  railway  was  amusingly  impracticable.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
government  investigate  the  cause  of  the  delays,  when  everyone  knew 
that  no  railroad  bed  could  withstand  the  torrents  from  bursting  reser¬ 
voirs,  which  tore  up  rails  as  if  they  had  been  laths. 

Every  evening  you  hear  the  crying  of  the  newsboys,  “  Tieinpo  de 
la  manana” — “Tomorrow’s  Times."  The  leading  Catholic  organ  is 
printed  about  4  P.M.,  dated  the  next  morning,  and  peddled  on  the 
streets  in  the  evening.  This  is  something  like  the  sending  of  Saturday 
night  “  Sunday”  papers  from  New  York  to  Boston.  The  amount  of 
enterprise  displayed  is  about  the  same.  The  richest  daily  here  is  the 
Monitor  Republicano,  with  a  net  annual  income  of  $2,6,000  and  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  five  thousand.  This  paper  has  the  regular  American  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  telegrams,  is  excellently  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper, 
but  never  displays  its  news.  The  dailies  do  not  appear  on  Monday 
morning,  a  fact  which  ought  to  please  the  parsons  of  New  England; 
but  the  printers  and  editors  take  Sunday,  not  for  religious  meditation, 
but  for  the  opera,  the  promenade  on  the  Paseo,  and  bullfighting. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  live  city  editor  of  the  American  stamp  running 
a  city  department  here.  He  would  require  a  cartridge  belt  well  filled, 
two  six-shooters  and  a  carbine,  and  be  ready  to  spend  his  mornings  in 
the  forest  of  Chapultepec  shooting  at  people  who  didn’t  like  his  news. 
— Letter  to  Boston  LLerald. 


WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  TRADE  MARK? 

A  valid  trade  mark  may  consist  of  the  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
but  he  cannot  prevent  another  person  of  the  .same  name  using  it  on 
goods  of  his  own. 

The  trade  mark  may  be  of  any  device,  emblem  or  symbol  not 
already  in  use  which  may  be  selected. 

The  name  of  the  place  where  the  goods  are  manufactured  is  a  good 
trade  mark.  However,  the  best  and  safest  kind  of  a  trade  mark  is 
some  unusual  word  in  combination  with  an  unusual  device.  An 
ordinary  device  like  a  star,  cross,  anchor,  etc.,  cannot  be  claimed  as  a 
trade  mark  to  the  exclusion  of  its  use  by  others. 
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Specimen  of  Ives  Process,  by  the  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
From  Photo  by  Gilbert  &  Bacou. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  AND  WRONG  SIDES  OF  PAPER. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  EDITOR 

OF  A  COUNTRY  MORNING  PAPER,  WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  THE  SHADE  OF 
THOMAS  HOOD. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn 
And  eyelids  heavy  as  lead, 

An  editor  sat  at  the  break  of  morn 
And  wished  that  he  were  dead. 

Slash,  and  scribble,  and  paste. 

In  poverty,  rubbish  and  dirt. 

While  in  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
He  sang  as  though  he  were  hurt. 

Work,  work,  work. 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof. 

And  work,  work,  work. 

While  the  stars  shine  on  the  roof. 

It’s  oh  !  to  be  a  slave. 

For  ’tis  possible  he  might  shirk. 

But  the  editor  ne’er  must  desist  to  rave 
At  the  politician’s  work. 

Work,  work,  work. 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 

And  work,  work,  work ; 

But  the  writing  must  not  lack  vim  ; 

Slash,  and  scribble,  and  paste. 

Paste,  and  scribble,  and  slash. 

But  the  editor  never  a  word  must  waste. 

Nor  ever  say  anything  rash. 

Though  the  comps  swear  and  howl. 

And  tell  of  diminutive  strings. 

And  the  devil  waits  with  a  roll  of  proofs. 

While  others  demand  the  rings. 

Grind  !  grind  !  grind  ! 

In  poverty,  rubbish,  and  dirt ; 

And  still  he  must  keep  a  rational  mind 
And  never  remain  inert. 

The  public  daily  demands 
To  be  kept  informed  betimes 
Of  everything  their  senators  do, 

And  all  the  list  of  crimes  : 

Murders,  suicides,  thefts ; 

Floods  and  fires,  and  chimes 
Of  wedding  bells  and  funeral  knells. 

And  the  poet’s  unearthly  rhymes. 

And  at  last,  when  all’s  written  up. 

From  the  president’s  curious  whim 
Of  insisting  on  civil  service  reform. 

To  the  death  of  poor  little  Jim 
The  newsboy,  who  died  in  the  streets. 

And  the  “ads”  are  all  in  trim. 

With  a  weary  sigh  he  rises  to  go 

From  his  sanctum,  gloomy  and  grim. 

And  when  soon,  on  his  weary  couch. 

He  WOOS  the  goddess  of  dreams, 

He  finds  no  rest  to  him  she  can  vouch 
In  the  light  of  the  morning’s  beams. 

And  the  newsboys  down  in  the  street. 

With  voices  loud  and  shrill. 

Yell  the  name  of  the  morning  sheet. 

The  product  of  his  own  quill.  C.  B.  W. 


Excepting  the  Sitka  Alaskan  the  Blaine  Journal  is  the  most 
northwestern  paper  published  in  the  United  States,  its  oflice  being 
located  within  one  hundred  feet  of  salt  water,  and  only  half  a  mile 
from  where  the  boundary  line  strikes  the  Puget  Sound  shore. 


Roughness  of  surface  cannot  be  said  to  invariably  indicate  the 
wrong  side  of  paper.  Some  misconception  prevails  on  this  point ;  but 
proof  is  readily  obtained  from  papers  for  crayon  and  chalk  drawings. 
The  roughest  there  is  the  right  side.  On  opening  a  ream  of  flat  paper 
(i.  e.,  unfolded),  the  right  side  is  the  top  side.  When  paper  is  folded 
into  quires,  it  is  right  side  out.  The  lettering  of  the  water-marks  can  only 
be  read  from  the  right  side  of  the  paper.  When  papers  are  azure  laid, 
yellow  wove,  or  blue,  they  are,  if  machine  made,  usually  darker  on  the 
wrong  side ;  if  hand  made,  the  right  side  is  the  darker.  Some  of  these 
characteristics  may  be  absent,  and  then  an  independent  test  becomes 
necessary.  This  is  found  in  the  wire-cloth  mark,  which  has  been 
referred  to  more  than  once.  When  everything  else  fails,  this  points 
out  the  wrong  side.  There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  since  it 
is  seldom  the  exhaust  boxes  act  so  lightly  that  the  finishing  obliterates 
the  marks  they  leave.  The  wrong  side  of  a  granite  paper  is  denoted 
by  all  the  fiber  being  set  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  the  wire  side  is  the  wrong  side  only  when  speaking  of  machine- 
made  papers.  In  hand-made  paper  it  is  the  right  side.  This  is  rather 
odd,  for  undoubtedly  the  top  side  would  give  the  most  suitable  surface. 


ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  TYPE  BODIES. 

The  following  table  of  the  relative  sizes  of  type,  although  not 
strictly  accurate,  will  be  found  useful.  It  has  been  drawn  up  recently 
by  the  firm  of  H.  Berthold,  of  Berlin: 


Bodies. 


Equivalent 
pica  leads. 


Equivalent 
in  Didot 
points. 


Four-line  pica . 

Grobe  Canon  (German) . 

Doppel  Text  (German) . 

Two-line  double  pica . 

Kleine  Canon  (German) . 

Three-line  pica . 

Two-line  great  primer.  Doppel  Terti.i  (German)  .. 

Doppel  Mittel  (German) . 

Two-line  English . 

Doppel  Cicero  (German) . 

Two-line  pica .  . 

Text  (German) . 

Double  pica . 

Two-line  long  primer.  Doppel  bourgeois  (German). 

Great  primer.  Tertia  (German) . 

Two-line  brevier . 

Mittel  (German) . 

Two-line  minion . 

English . 

English  [cicero].  Cicero  (German)  . 

English  [small] . 

Pica . 

Pica  (American) . 

Brevier  (German) . 

Corpus  or  Garmond  (German) . 

Small  pica . 

Long  primer.  Bourgeois  (German) . 

Bourgeois.  Petit  (German) . 

Brevier . 

Colonel  (German) . 

Minion  . 

Emerald  . 

Emerald  [nonpareil].  Minionetie  (American).  Non¬ 
pareil  (German) . 

Emerald  [small] . 

Nonpareil . 

Perl  (German) . 

Ruby . 

Pearl  . 

Diamant  (German) . 

Four  to  pica . 

Six  to  pica . 

Eight  to  pica . 


29.90 
28. 48 
27-75 


2.81 


9.96 
9  25 

8.97 

8.54 

842 

8.00 


6.99 

6.40 

5.69 

5.06 

4.98 

4  63 
4.48 


3-56 

3-49 


45.00 

42.00 

40.00 

39.00 

36.00 

33-75 

32.00 

28.00 

25.00 

24.00 

22.50 

20.00 

19-50 

18.00 

16.00 

14-50 


13.00 

12.50 


II. 19 
II. 00 


9-75 

9.00 

7-25 

700 

6.50 

6.25 


5-^2 


4.50 

4.00 


1.87 


1.40 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

The  following  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  printing  interests  is 
specially  reported  by  Franklin  H.  Hough,  solicitor  of  American  and 
foreign  patents,  925  F  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will 
furnish  copies  of  patents  for  25  cents  each: 

Issue  of  Seftemiier  7,  1886. 

348,804. —  Printers’  Leads,  Machine  for  Shaving.  H.  F.  Wellman,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Issue  of  September  14,  1886. 

349,037. —  Printing  Machine,  Cloth.  H.  E.  Green,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Issue  of  September  21,  1886. 

349,417. —  Printing  Machine,  Oilcloth.  G.  W.  Williams,  Topsham,  Me. 

Issue  of  September  28,  1886. 

350,056. —  Printing  Machine.  B.  Huber,  Assignor  to  the  Huber  Priming  Press 
Company,  Taunton,  Mass. 
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HIS  Press  combines  every  convenience  required  for  doing 
best  of  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor,  making  it  the  most  desirable  machine 
for  both  employer  and  employee. 


First  Class  Gold  Medal  awarded  at  New 
Orleans  Internatiorial  Exhibitio?i. 


Special  and  Patented  Points  of  Superiority: 

Large  Ink  Fountain  with  Automatic  Brayer, 

Duplex  Distributor,  Roller  Changer,  Adjust-  /X) 
able  Disk  Movement,  Chromatic  Attach- 
ment.  Positive  Movements,  Balanced 
Platen,  Solid  Platen  Bearings,  Im- 
proved  Impression  Regulators, 

New  Impression  Throw-off, 

Patent  Mechanical  Move¬ 
ment,  Center  Gripper 
Finger,  Steel  Shafts, 

Studs  and  Draw-  /Qy  ^  /y/  We  Claim  that '< 

the  Golding  Jobber  is 
superior  to  all  other  presses 
/NX Xx^^  in  speed,  noiselessness,  distri- 
yy  .  Xx/'  I’lnion  of  ink,  ease  in  running, 

/Qy  'jK.'Xyyy^  solidity  of  Impression,  and  facilities 
y-X  yxX  for  making  ready^  quickly. 

X  ^  yy  We  Guarantee  the  Press  . 

to  be  all  we  claim  for  it,  and  are 
/  'V'  prepared  to  place  it  in  competition 
yCyX  with  any  press,  and  the  purchaser  may  ' 
return  it  within  30  days  and  have  his  money 
refunded,  if  found  inferior  to  the  other. 

GOLDING  &,  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COFFIN,  DEVOE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 

GOLD,  SILVER  AND  FANCY  COLORS. 


Price,  from  $i.oo  to  $6.00  per  Pound. 


176  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Jobbers  on 

ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 

Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 

APPLICATION  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD. 

A  special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers’  wants,  sent  free. 


Manufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  for 
BOOKS.  NEWSPAPERS.  CATALOGUES.  Etc..  Etc. 
SEND  GREEN  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


GEO.  E.  LEOYD  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOLDING  MACHINES, 


Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Machinery, 

AND 

GENERAL  PRINTERS’  MACHINISTS, 

68  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


Brown’s  Lightning  Staple  Binder. 

IPTaZCIE,  $18.0  0. 


^^HIS  machine  supplies  the  demand  for  a 
Binder  of  greater  capacity  than  the  handy 
little  $3.00  Stapler,  and  is  less  expensive  than 
any  other  good  machine  known. 

Every  machine  is  complete  for  liandpower, 
and  so  constructed  that  footpower  can  be 
attached  in  five  minutes.  Footpower  attach¬ 
ments,  $6.00. 


Machines  Guaranteed  Every  IVay ! 


STAPLES 

Are  strung  on  wood,  same  as  for  Breech  I.oaders, 
in  sizes  as  follows  : 

No.  7,  3-16  in.,  for  2  sheets  to  16,  5,000  in  Ijox,  $1.25 

No.  8,  kf  “  “16  "  32,  “  “  1.25 

No.  9,  5-16“  “32  “  50,  “  “  1.25 


No.  304  Branc  11  Street,  rHILADELlM IIA,  TA. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  62  Longworth  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street,  New 
York. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street,  New  York ;  199  and 
201  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago;  Tudor  street, 
London,  E.  C.,  England. 


CARDS  and  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
gr.ades. 


CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn. ;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  general  west¬ 
ern  agents,  Chicago. 

Bullock  Printing-Press  Co.,  52  Illinois  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  W.  H.  Kerkhoff,  manager. 

Campbell  Printing-Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  William  street,  New  York  ;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Fuchs  &  Lang,  New  York  and  Chicago,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  Rotary  Movement  Stop-Cylinder 
Press,  Koenig  &  Bauer,  makers. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
The  “  Cranston”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing-Presses,  all  sizes. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street.  New  York;  199  and 
201  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago;  Tudor  street, 
London,  E.  C.,  England. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Phainfield,  N.  J.  _  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing-machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately;  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
First-class  and  country  Drum  Cylinders. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Geo.  E.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  68-70  West  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also,  Folding  Machines. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  agents,  Chicago. 

R.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.  “Unique” 
Stereotyping  Machinery,  Quoins,  etc.  Send  stamp 
for  circular. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street.  New  York  ;  199  and 
201  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago ;  Tudor  street, 
London.  E.  C.,  England. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street) 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

C.  Jurgens  &  Bro.,  14  and  16  Calhoun  place,  rear  of 
119  Clark  street,  Chicago.  Electrotypers  and  Stereo¬ 
typers,  Photo  and  Wood  Engraving. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  ("Globe-Democrat”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi- 
c.ago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago, 


FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Stonemetz  Printers’  Machinery  Co.,  Millbury, 
Mass.,  Manufacturers  of  Paper,  Folding  and 
Printers’  Machinery,  Presses,  Stereotype  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Mailers,  Galleys,  etc.  Branch  office, 
150  Nassau  street,  New  York.  Walter  C.  Bennett, 
Manager. 

IMPOSING  STONES. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  The  best 
printers’  slab  in  the  world.  More  durable  than 
marble  and  90  per  cent  cheaper.  Send  for  circular. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New 
York 

Buffalo  Printing-Ink  Works,  office  and  factory, 
II  and  13  Dayton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  170  East 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York;  66  Sharp 
street,  B.altimore  ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Fred’k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston  ; 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York ;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 

J.  H.  Bonnell  &  Co.,  7  Spruce  street.  New  York. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y.  ;  Chicago,  111. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sheldon  Collins’ Sons  &  Co.,  32  and  34  Frankfort 
street.  New  York. 

The  Queen  City  Printing-Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


JOB  PRINTING-PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses, 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 
Golding  Jobber,  Rotary  Official,  and  Pearl  presses. 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Challenge”  Job 
Press. 

The  F.  M.  Weller’s  Liberty  Machine  Works, 
54  Frankfort  street.  New  York.  Sole  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Liberty  Press. 

The  Prouty  Press  Co.,  49  Federal  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Prouty  ”  Job  Press 
(improved). 


MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

Cranston  &  Co.,  57  to  61  Park  street.  New  York. 

C.  R.  Carver,  614  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Edward  W.  Miller,  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“Jewel”  cutters,  two  styles. 

Howard  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Paper  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
“  Champion  ”  paper  cutters. 


PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 


PAPER  BOX  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  Randolph  street,  Chicago. 

Pulsifer,  Jordan  &  Pfaff,  43  to  49  Federal  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ross,  Robbins  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703  to  709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  i6g  and  171  Adams  street, 
Chic.ago. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703-709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 
Whiting  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass. 
See  advertisement. 


PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue 
Chicago. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
The  largest  Photo-Engraving'Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Chicago  Brass-Rule  Works,  84  Market  street, 
Chicago.  Brass  rule  is  our  specialty. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing-sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 
Keep  in  stock  everything  required  by  printers. 

John  McConnell  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Improved  Keystone  Quoin. 

John  Metz,  117  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Send  for  specimen  book. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street.  New  York  ;  199  and 
201  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago;  Tudor  street, 
London,  E.  C.,  England. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 

cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing-office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 

Wire  Staple  Company,  304  Branch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Brown’s  Breech-Loader 
Stapling  Machine, 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99-101  Gravier  street.  New 
Orleans.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  36  Hudson  street,  Philadelphia. 
Composition  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

Bingham,  Daley  &  O'Hara,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York. 

D.  J.  Reilly  &  Co.,  324  and  326  Pearl  street.  New 
York. 

H.  L.  Hart,  20  N.  Water  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  trial,  you  will  use  no  other. 

J.  H.  Osgood  &  Co.,  100  Milk  street,  Boston.  The 
best  patent  and  old  style  composition. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 


SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 


M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


A.  W.  Lindsay  Typefoundry  (formerly  R.  &  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  115  and  117  Fifth 
avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Boston  Typefoundry,  John  K.  Rogers,  agent,  104 
Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Typefoundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65,  Beekman  street. 
New  York  ;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Garden  City  Typefoundry,  180  and  182  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Illino'is  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

John  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  31  German  street,  B.altimore. 
Typefounders  and  Electrotypers.  Largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  south  of  Philadelphia. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.  HDickinson  Typefoundry), 
236  Washington  street,  Iloston,  Mass. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 

The  Cincinnati  Typefoundry,  201  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Typefoundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston  and  Central  Foundries. 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


WOOD  TYPE. 


Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and 
Furniture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks, 


The  Wm.  H.  Page  Wood-Type  Co.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


SHEPARD  &  JOHNSTON, 

Printers  of  Fine  Job  Work, 

FOR  THE  TRADE. 


GEO,  H.  TAYLOR.  HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 
Commission  Paper  Dealers — * 


BOOKWORK,  BILL-HEADS, 

CATALOGUES,  LETTER-HEADS, 

PAMPHLETS,  BUSINESS  CARDS, 

MAGAZINES,  PROGRAMMES. 

SPECIAL  FORMS  SET  UP  AND  ELECTROTYPED 

For  the  Country  Trade. 


* - Manufacturers’  Agents. 

We  carry  exclusively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  oiir  lines  of  these  are  more  varied  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 


140-146  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

The  typography  of  this  journal  is  a  satnple  of  our  work. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


H.  Barth,  Pres. 


W.  P.  Hunt,  Treas. 


TYPE  FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


TYPE,  PRESSES, 


PRINTERS’  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


All  Goods  First-Class,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  AND  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

201  Vine  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  F.  Wanner,  Pres’t.  Geo.  W.  Weber,  Vice-Pres’t.  A.  F.  Walther,  Treas. 

- the - 

UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

298  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 

manufacturers  of 

JOB,  BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

BOSTON  AND  CENTRAL  TYPE  FOUNDRIES, 

Whose  popular  productions  are  carried  constantly  in  stock. 
dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Printers’  Machinery  and  Supplies,  Cabinets,  Stands,  Cases,  etc. 


Estimates  cheerfully  furnished.  Our  printers'  publication,  The  Press  and  Type^ 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 
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O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinders. 


Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 
Titles,  Stamped  Backs,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

Her  Van  Bitreti  and  Clark  Sts.. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EST  EZD  ISSO- 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 

Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 


MERCHANTS  IN 


Supplies  I  Amateur  Photography 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 

j8j  and  iSy  Wabash  Avenue, 

Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 


AULaT  &  WIBORG, 
Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

BRA^XH —  152  ct  154  Mon'rok  St.,  Chicago. 

Not  the  “  Oldest,”  but  LARGER  than  all  other  Ink  Houses  in 
the  West  COMBINED. 

We  make  the  BEST  Goods. 


Adolph  Wagener. 


Max  Schneegass, 


A.  WAGENER  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS 

ENGRAVERS, 

196  and  198  South  Clark  St. 
CHICAGO. 


— THE— 

INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

Publishers, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

— Eastern  Agents — 

GOLDING  &  CO. 

BOSTON. 

— Southwestern  Agents — 

ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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/  - THE - 

'  American  Lithoo^rapher  and  Printer, 

The  leading  trade  iournalin  Lithography,  Zincography,  Photo- 
Engraving,  Photo-Lithography  and  all  new  Photo-Mechani- 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co.  (Incorporated). 

Branch  in  Chicago,  23  Staats  Zeitung  Building. 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  trade  journal,  that  will  amply 
repay  advertisers  in  its  line. 

PRICE,  g3.oo  PER  YEAR. 


J'NLAND  PRINTER  bound  volumes  are  in  more 
request  every  day,  and  subscribers  who  wish  to  so 
preserve  their  copies  can  have  missing  numbers  sup¬ 
plied  only  in  two  vohtmes  preceding  this  one.  Older 
,  V  early  to  be  certain  of  receipt. 

X  ...1— 


E  are  in  need  of  various  numbers  in  oiir  first 
volume  [October,  i88j,  to  September,  1884),  for 
binding  purposes.  Subscribers  whose  copy  of  that  vol¬ 
ume  is  imperfect,  and  who  wish  to  dispose  of  what 
numbers  they  have,  are  invited  to  correspond  7uith 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS. 


BEING  A  RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  PRINTERS  AND  PRINT¬ 
ING  OFFICES  OF  CHICAGO  TO  THE  YEAR  1 85  7. 


BY  M.  J.  CARROLL. 


XIH,— AFTER  THE  GREAT  FIRE. 

N  order  to  better  describe  in  a  continuous  and  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  manner  the  various  complications  encountered  by  the  printers 

of  this  city  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  scale  of 
prices,  I  purposely  omitted  in  the  last  number  all  reference  to  the  many 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  business  subsequent  to  the  fire  of  1871, 
and  will  now  proceed  to  briefly  review  them. 

The  first  journalistic  candidate  to  enter  the  field  for  public  favor 
during  this  period  was  the  Daily  Morning  News,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  March,  1872.  This  paper  was  owned  by  a  stock  company, 
and  enthusiastically  supported  Horace  Greeley  during  that  gentleman’s 
somewhat  erratic  candidacy  for  the  presidency.  It  was  discontinued 
the  following  November,  the  company  having  sunk  some  ^50,000  in 
the  venture.  During  its  brief  term  of  existence  this  paper  was  edited 
by  Daniel  Cameron,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  these  articles  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Titnes,  and  in  other  con¬ 
nections.  I  believe  this  was  Mr.  Cameron’s  last  business  venture,  at 
least  in  a  newspaper  sense,  as  he  died  a  few  years  later. 

Until  quite  recently  the  uniform  retail  price  of  Chicago  newspapers 
has  invariably  been  five  cents  a  copy.  This  has  always  appeared  rather 
singular  to  me,  when  I  have  considered  the  aptitude  of  the  business 
men  of  this  city  to  avail  themselves  of  every  practical  suggestion  that 
has  ever  attained  a  measure  of  succe.ss  in  other  places,  the  more  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  great  metropolitan  journals  of  New  York  City  could 
never  successfully  command  a  higher  retail  price  than  three  cents  a 
copy,  many  of  the  more  influential  and  widely  known  selling  for  one 
and  two  cents.  Many  weak  efforts  had  at  various  times  been  made  to 
establish  cheap  newspapers  here,  but  the  spiritless  manner  in  which  the 
task  was  undertaken  promised  nothing  but  failure  from  the  beginning. 
After  many  ventures  and  many  failures,  the  idea  was  finally  put  into 
practical  and  successful  operation,  resulting  at  the  present  time  in 
a  reduction  in  the  retail  price  of  all  the  city  papers,  with  but  one 
exception. 

The  first  effort  of  consequence  to  establish  a  one-cent  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Chicago  prior  to  1875  was  made  by  Wm.  E.  Dougherty  and 
Chas.  Harris  (afterward  Carl  Pretzel).  In  the  summer  of  1873,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Stone,  a  small  sheet  called  the  Daily 
Herald  was  begun,  and  its  publication  continued  until  embarrassments 
consequent  upon  the  panic  of  the  fall  of  1873  compelled  its  discontinu¬ 
ance.  The  idea  was  Mr.  Stone’s,  and  he  worked  unceasingly  to  the 
end  of  establishing  such  a  paper  for  the  two  years  following,  but  with¬ 
out  much  success.  In  the  summer  of  1875,  a  young  Englishman  named 
Meggy  came  to  Chicago  with  some  means,  and  soon  an  alliance  was 
perfected  between  him,  Mr.  Dougherty  and  Mr.  Stone,  which  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  The  first  copy  of  the 
paper  was  issued  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1875.  3.  speci¬ 

men  number,  the  regular  issue  beginning  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  Six  thousand  copies  of  the  first  day’s  issue  were  sold,  and  the 
circulation  ranged  from  four  to  eight  thousand  for  the  first  month. 
During  the  summer  of  1876,  Meggy  tired  of  the  venture,  which  exacted 
close  attention  and  hard  work,  and  returned  to  England,  selling  his 
interest  to  Mr.  Stone.  Within  a  week  after  his  retirement  his  interest 
was  sold  to  Victor  F.  Lawson,  and  a  new  partnership  created,  Mr. 
Lawson  taking  charge  of  the  business  department,  and  Mr.  Stone  of 
the  editorial  department.  At  that  time  the  circulation  of  the  paper  did 
not  exceed  seven  thousand  copies  a  day. 

At  the  founding  of  the  paper,  a  dress  was  purchased,  but  no  press, 
the  founders  renting  office  room  and  press  facilities  from  the  Skandi- 
tiavien,  a  Norwegian  daily,  published  at  123  Fifth  avenue.  The  first 
form  was  printed  upon  a  flat  drum-cylinder  press,  but  thereafter  a  double 


cylinder,  owned  by  the  Morning  Courier,  published  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  was  rented  and  used  continuously  for  two  or  three  months,  when  a 
four-cylinder  press  was  purchased  and  put  in  operation.  During  the 
summer  of  1876,  the  Courier  moved  out  of  the  building,  and  its  place 
was  occupied  by  the  Daily  News,  which  then  entered  upon  a  career  of 
renewed  prosperity  immediately  after  Mr.  Lawson  took  charge  of  its 
business  department,  so  that  in  the  fall  of  1876,  when  the  presidential 
campaign  came  on,  its  circulation  ran  up  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  copies 
upon  days  of  great  excitement.  In  1876,  the  boiler  of  the  engine  which 
had  been  used  by  the  Daily  WifrOT  exploded.  The  explosion  took  place 
at  midnight,  and  by  energetic  work  a  portable  engine  and  boiler  were 
in  place  by  early  morning,  and  the  regular  editions  printed  on  time. 
This  circumstance  gave  the  News  no  little  reputation,  and  was  of  great 
value  as  an  advertisement.  The  circulation  following  the  presidential 
election  of  1876,  and  the  period  of  doubt  as  to  whether  Hayes  or 
Tilden  had  been  elected,  was  not  maintained  in  the  spring  of  1877,  but 
fell  to  1 1,000  in  January,  which  seemed  to  be  the  lowest  point.  There¬ 
after  a  steady  growth  marked  the  career  of  the  paper.  The  daily 
average  in  February  was  14,800;  in  March,  16,400;  in  April,  18,400; 
in  May,  20,700,  and  in  June,  22,700.  Then  came  the  great  railroad 
riots  in  July,  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  77,643  copies  of  the  paper 
were  sold,  the  average  for  the  month  reaching  the  then  unprecedented 
figure  of  35,320  copies.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Daily  N’ejvs 
scored  its  first  important  journalistic  triumphs.  Avery  Moore,  super¬ 
visor  for  West  Chicago,  a  man  of  high  standing  in  the  community,  and 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  and  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  suddenly  turned  out  a  defaulter  in  his  town  accounts  for 
several  thousand  dollars.  Fie  was  arrested  and  held  in  custody  by  the 
sherift’s  officers,  but,  by  a  trick,  escaped  from  the  city  and  state.  After 
some  delay,  the  Daily  News  took  up  the  case,  tracked  him  to  Petrolia, 
Canada,  interviewed  him,  and  finally  brought  him  back  to  Chicago, 
where  he  settled  his  defalcation  and  was  restored  to  the  society  of 
reputable  men.  At  the  time  of  the  railroad  riots  a  system  of  reporting 
hitherto  unknown  in  Chicago  was  adopted.  Reporters  were  mounted 
on  horses  and  sent  through  the  entire  disturbed  district,  reporting  hourly 
by  telegraph  to  the  home  office.  Extras  were  issued  hourly,  and  the 
reports  of  the  Daily  News  were  admittedly  the  best  printed  at  the  time. 
A  few  weeks  later,  the  State  Savings  Institution,  a  bank  having  over 
twenty  thousand  individual  depositors,  failed,  and  its  president,  D.  D. 
Spencer,  ran  away.  The  police  department  failed  to  discover  his 
whereabouts,  and  the  Daily  News  took  it  up.  A  representative  of  that 
paper  tracked  him,  by  his  baggage  and  by  means  of  photographs,  from 
Chicago,  step  by  step,  through  Windsor,  Hamilton,  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  to  Quebec,  and  discovered  that  he  had  sailed  upon  an  Allan 
Line  steamer  under  the  assumed  name  of  John  Williams.  A  cable 
message  was  sent  to  Scotland  Yard,  London,  asking  for  his  apprehension, 
but,  unfortunately,  was  a  day  late,  and  he  escaped,  leaving  the  steamer 
at  Queenstown  and  crossing  through  Ireland  to  the  continent.  Two 
years  later  a  representative  of  the  Daily  News  went  to  Europe,  and  spent 
three  months  searching  for  Spencer,  his  efforts  finally  being  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  fugitive  at  a  little  place  two  miles  from  Stutt¬ 
gart,  in  Wurtemberg.  To  him  Spencer  told  in  detail  the  story  of  his 
escape,  but  no  effort  was  made  by  the  state  authorities  to  bring  him 
back.  The  circulation  of  the  Daily  News  for  the  year  1877  was  22,032 
copies  a  day.  In  1878,  it  grew  steadily,  beginning  with  28,000  in 
January,  and  closing  in  July  with  49,000.  In  August,  1878,  the  plant, 
good  will  and  franchises  of  the  Chicago  Post  were  purchased,  securing 
its  admission  to  membership  in  the  Western  Associated  Press.  The 
average  for  the  year  1878  was  38,314  copies;  and  for  1879,45,194 
copies  a  day.  In  1880,  the  presidential  elections  gave  a  fresh  boom, 
and  the  average  was  54,801  copies. 

The  yearly  averages  of  the  News  since  that  time  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows :  1881,  75,820  copies  a  day  ;  1882,  88,722  copies ;  1883,99,726 
copies;  1884,125,178;  and  the  indications  are  that  the  daily  average 
for  the  present  year  will  exceed  160,000  copies  a  day.  Such  has  been 
the  career  of  the  journal  that  has  so  successfully  introduced  the  penny 
newspaper  to  the  public  of  Chicago,  and  with  its  introduction  has 
worked  such  a  revolution  in  the  newspaper  publishing  business  in  this 
city.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  has  been  marvelous  in  every  way, 
and  from  occupying  a  part  of  an  office  and  one  small  room  has  branched 
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out  until  it  occupies  the  entire  building  where  they  are  now  located, 
and  where  they  are  cramped  for  room,  the  present  intention  of  the 
managers  being,  I  believe,  to  erect  a  far  more  commodious  building  in 
the  near  future.  The  four-cylinder  press,  which  in  1875  was  thought 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  paper  for  all  time  to  come, 
has  been  replaced  by  six  perfecting  presses  of  the  most  approved  pat¬ 
tern  and  of  the  greatest  speed.  The  force  of  employes  has  increased 
at  the  same  time  from  about  twenty-five  to  over  two  hundred,  the  com¬ 
posing  room  alone  employing  fifty-five  members  of  the  typographical 
union. 

In  1879  Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  of  the  Times,  noting  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  Daily  Ne~MS,  and  actuated,  I  presume,  by  a  desire  to  join 
the  progressive  movement  in  some  way,  founded  a  one-cent  evening 
paper  which  he  styled  the  Chicago  Telegraph.  But  Mr.  Storey's 
remarkable  powers  were  undoubtedly  on  the  wane  at  this  time,  and 
the  paper  was  discontinued  after  the  course  of  a  few  months  and  the 
loss  of  several  thousands  of  dollars. 

On  March  i,  1881,  the  Chicago  Morning  News  was  founded  by  the 
same  management  controlling  the  Daily  News,  and  from  all  that  can 
be  learned  has  attained  a  gratifying  and  permanent  success.  This 
paper  was  not  entitled  to  the  Associated  Press  dispatches,  but  was  a 
member  of  what  was  known  as  the  National  Associated  Press,  a  rival 
institution.  In  June,  1883,  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  all  of  the 
other  morning  papers  in  Chicago,  the  Morning  News  became  the 
recipient  of  the  Associated  Press  dispatches,  a  circumstance  that  has 
added  greatly  to  the  value  of  that  paper.  I  may  state  here  that  the 
first  time  the  daily  issues  of  any  of  the  Chicago  papers  reached  the 
number  of  100,000  was  on  the  2d  of  July,  1881,  the  day  on  which 
Guiteau  shot  President  Garfield,  when  the  Daily  News  exceeded  that 
number. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Fifth  avenue  from  the  Daily  News  we  find 
two  more  very  creditable  specimens  of  the  later  school  of  journalistic 
enterprise — the  Chicago  Herald  and  the  Evening  Mail,  while  the 
Chicago  Telegram  is  published  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
Herald  is  undoubtedly  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  papers  that 
has  ever  been  published  in  Chicago,  and  its  success  has  in  every  way 
been  commensurate  with  its  merits.  It  is  a  two-cent  morning  paper, 
and  among  the  special  characteristics  tliat  have  won  such  rapid  recogni¬ 
tion  may  be  mentioned  the  moderation  with  which  subjects  of  general 
interest  are  discussed;  the  manly  fairness  shown  to  public  men  of  what¬ 
ever  political  faith,  and  the  independent  position  maintained  in  dealing 
with  political  affairs.  In  its  general  make-up  and  appearance,  from  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  the  Herald  is  by  far  the  finest  looking  of  the 
Chicago  dailies,  and  is  approached  in  this  respect  by  few,  if  any,  of  the 
newspapers  of  America.  This  paper  w'as  originally  known  as  the 
Telegraph  (in  1878),  but  had  no  connection  with  the  evening  paper  of 
that  name  founded  by  Mr.  Storey.  While  it  was  known  as  the  Telegraph 
it  received  its  first  impetus  from  the  action  of  the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  which  organization  was  at  that  time  in  dispute  wdtli  one  of  the 
older  daily  papers.  The  union  secured  by  its  efi'orts  the  contract  for 
the  city  printing  for  the  Telegraph,  and  in  various  other  ways  did 
much  to  secure  a  footing  for  the  new  paper. 

The  history  of  the  Evening  Mail  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Herald.  It  is  a  one-cent  evening  paper,  and  was  first  known  (in  1883) 
as  The  Press,  at  which  time  it  received  assistance  from  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union  of  the  same  nature  as  that  given  the  Herald  in  the  early 
years  of  that  paper’s  struggles.  While  known  as  The  Press  this  paper 
was  the  property  of  our  well  known  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  John  J.  Curran, 
wlio  subsequently  sold  it  to  a  stock  company,  when  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Evening  Mail.  The  Mail  is  a  bright,  enterprising, 
readable  paper,  and  one  that  seems  abundantly  capable  of  maintaining 
its  place  among  the  wide-awake  publications  in  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  West. 

The  Evening  Telegram,  a  one-cent  evening  paper,  appears  to 
occupy  a  somewhat  different  field  from  that  of  the  papers  mentioned, 
and,  to  judge  from  outward  appearances,  is  meeting  with  a  fair  meed  of 
public  patronage  and  favor. 

If  Ijoastful  advertisements  and  loud-sounding  promises  could  secure 
the  success  of  a  daily  paper,  then  surely  the  recently  established  and 
more  recently  extinguished  Chicago  .'inn  would  have  been  one  of  the 


most  prosperous  newspaper  properties  that  one  would  care  to  invest  in. 
This  paper  w^as  certainly  founded  under  very  favorable  auspices,  and 
its  brief  career  but  adds  another  link  to  the  interminable  chain  of  fatali¬ 
ties  that  mark  past  endeavor  in  the  same  line  of  speculative  industries. 
( To  be  continued.) 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  of  Otley,  Yorkshire, 
England,  an  instruetive  little  book,  entitled  “  Photo-Engraving  on 
Zinc  and  Copper,  in  Line  and  Half-Tone,  and  Photo  Lithography.” 
It  is  chock  full  of  interesting  matter  relating  to  and  explaining  the 
processes  employed  in  the  art.  The  various  chapters  treat  of  “  List  of 
Apparatus,  etc..  Required,”  “  Etching  in  Half-Tone,”  “  Printing  from 
the  Block,”  “  Printing  in  Bitumen,”  “  Photo-Engraving  on  Steel  and 
Copper,”  “  Photo-Litho  in  Line,”  “Printing  the  Transfer,”  “  Photo- 
Litho  in  Half-Tone,”  “  Ink-Photos,”  and  “  Alternative  Processes.” 
We  sincerely  trust  its  author  will  meet  with  the  success  its  merits 
deserve;  and  if  he  does,  success  is  assured. 


PERSONALS. 

Howard  Lockwood,  of  the  American  Bookmaker,  New  York, 
has  been  spending  several  days  in  Chicago. 

J.  D.  Gilchrist,  formerly  of  Chicago,  but  now  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  our  sanctum. 

E.  K.  Dunbar,  selling  agent  for  the  Kidder  web  job  press,  is  on  a 
western  trip,  perfecting  a  number  of  contracts  recently  negotiated. 

J.  K.  Wright,  of  the  well-known  ink  firm  of  J.  K.  Wright  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  in  Chicago  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
month. 

A.  E.  Woodruff,  editor  of  the  Ackley  (Iowa)  Tribune,  has  been 
visiting  relatives  in  Chicago.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  and  entertaining 
gentleman. 

Mr.  H.  j.  Brown,  of  the  bookbinding  firm  of  Brown  Bros.,  66 
King  street,  Toronto,  has  been  abiding  in  our  midst  for  a  few  days. 
He  speaks  favorably  of  the  business  outlook. 

Mr.  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  of  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  press 
manufacturers,  of  New  York,  recently  returned  home  after  a  length¬ 
ened  pleasure  and  recreation  tour  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Sloane,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Printers’  Supply 
Company,  paid  our  sanctum  a  visit  last  Thursday,  and  reports  business 
in  the  city  by  the  big  bridge  looking  up.  Glad  to  hear  it. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of  steampower 
printing  presses,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  now  on  a  western  trip  in  the 
interests  of  his  business,  paid  The  Inland  Printer  office  a  pleasant 
visit. 

G.  E.  Sanborn,  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bookbinders’,  printers’  and  paper-box  makers’  machinery,  69 
Beekman  street,  New  York,  is  at  present  in  Chicago  on  business 
interests. 

Mr.  Robert  Yorkston,  “genial  Bob,”  a  gentleman  known  to  the 
craft  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  has  lately  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  our  city.  His  many  friends  were  pleased  to 
take  him  by  the  hand. 

Mr.  H.  pi.  Thorp,  of  the  Cleveland  Type  Foundry,  will  attend  the 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Type  Founders’  Association,  in  New  York, 
this  month,  and  contribute  from  his  valuable  experience  toward  the 
settlement  of  trade  differences. 

G.  Henry  Whitcomb,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Whit¬ 
comb  Envelope  Company,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  representative  of  such  a  progressive  firm,  while 
in  Chicago,  paid  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  office  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

Mr.  George  W.  Gardiner,  of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  publisher  of  the  “Almanac  and  Handbook  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,”  a  go-ahead  representative  of  the  Dominion,  has  been 
spending  several  days  in  Chicago  in  the  interests  of  his  publication, 
meeting  with  a  fair  meed  of  success. 
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A  CORRECTION. 

A  correspondent  in  New  York,  under  date  of  September  25,  takes 
exception  to  the  article  published  in  our  last  issue  under  the  caption 
“  How  Postage  Stamps  are  Made,”  and  says  the  modus  operandi  is 
as  follows :  One  stamp  is  engraved  upon  a  steel  plate,  which  is 
afterward  hardened;  then  a  soft  steel  roller  is  rolled  over  the  plate, 
and  sufficient  pressure  applied  to  take  up  in  relief  all  the  lines  engraved 
on  the  plate.  Then  the  roller  is  in  its  turn  hardened,  and  the  process 
reversed,  and  as  many  transfers  may  be  made  on  a  plate  as  is  desired, 
by  pressing  the  hard  roller  into  the  soft  steel  plate  in  the  position 
wanted.  The  vegetable  gum  referred  to  in  the  article  is  the  dextrine 
of  commerce. 

SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

J.  IIORMISDAS  Foisy,  imprimeur  job  printer,  Montreal,  sends  two 
very  creditably  executed  business  cards  in  colors. 

Morrill  Brothers,  Fulton,  New  York,  forward  some  specimens 
of  plain,  everyday  work,  which  are  fully  up  to  the  average. 

Tjie  Post-Express  Printing  Company,  Rochester,  New  York,  send 
a  large  number  of  good,  plain  jobs,  such  as  business  cards,  circulars, 
etc.  “  Neat,  but  not  gaudy,”  seems  to  be  their  motto. 

August  Becker,  Grand  street,  Brooklyn,  sends  several  samples  of 
colored  work,  some  of  which  are  set  up  with  type-border  and  rules, 
with  tint  block  cut.  Many  of  the  designs  are  exquisite,  and  the 
coloring  excellent. 

Alfred  Mudge  &  Son,  printers,  Boston,  send  some  exquisitely 
executed  colored  specimens,  among  them  a  large  business  card  of  the 
house,  which  is  neat,  unique  and  attractive.  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Sparks,  the 
compositor  who  designed  it,  proves  himself  to  be  a  first-class  artist. 

A.  W.  Brookes,  book  and  job  printer,  Detroit,  Michigan,  turns  out 
a  somewhat  pretentious  business  card,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  a  well- 
balanced  job.  The  rule  work,  however,  is  far  from  perfection.  All 
'such  work,  to  be  effective,  must  be  perfect  in  symmetry,  joints,  curves 
and  miters. 

From  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser  office  we  have  received  a  large 
and  varied  assortment  of  job  printing,  to  which  the  names  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  compositors  are  attached.  Several  of  the  colored  jobs  are  worthy 
of  especial  mention,  and  all  the  specimens  sent  reflect  credit  on  the 
house  turning  them  out. 

J.  M.  Stearns,  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  is  evidently  a  thorough, 
painstaking  printer;  at  least,  this  is  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to 
after  carefully  examining  several  specimens  of  his  work,  and  we  will 
risk  the  assertion  that  the  neighboring  towns  get  very  little  of  Dalton’s 
printing,  because  we  suppose  its  citizens  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it. 

The  samples  sent  by  Maynard,  Gough  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  are  among  the  most  meritorious  and  attractive  we  have  ever 
received.  No  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  job  shown — a  menu,  pro¬ 
gramme,  business  card  or  letterhead,  it  is  chaste,  attractive  and 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art;  and  what  is  more,  the  press- 
work  and  composition  correspond. 

The  Chicago  Specimen  (Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  Chicago),  which 
we  have  just  received,  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  “  art  preserva¬ 
tive,”  and  far  exceeds  in  attractiveness  and  excellence  of  workmanship 
any  previous  issue  of  that  journal.  The  composition  and  presswork 
are  almost  perfection.  The  cover,  printed  in  bronze-blue  ink  on  blue 
granite  paper,  is  particularly  striking,  the  front  page  being  an  original 
and  very  effective  design  in  rule  and  border  work.  The  specimens  of 
type  shown  consist  of  ten  series  of  useful  letter,  tastefully  displayed, 
some  of  which  are  ornamental,  but  all  of  a  character  that  printers  can 
find  use  for  every  day.  Messrs.  Marder,  I.use  &  Co.  have  evidently 
spared  no  pains  in  getting  up  the  finest  type  founders’  specimen  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  receive. 

Specimens  have  also  been  received  from  John  B.  Judson,  Kings- 
boro.  New  York;  the  Ontario  County  Times  Book  and  Job  Printing 
House,  Canandaigua,  New  York  ;  Johns,  Brumback  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Baker,  Collins  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Frank  W.  Bailey, 
Chillicothe,  Illinois  ;  Groneweg  Brothers,  Dayton,  Ohio, 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  Sunday  Sayings,  of  St.  Louis,  has  just  put  in  operation  a  new 
Claus  perfecting  press. 

The  Illinois  Type  Founding  Company  has  recently  furnished  a  new 
outfit  for  the  Indiistrial  World. 

ThoMAS  R.  Travers,  a  former  well-known  member  of  Chicago 
Typographical  Union,  died  of  heart  disease,  September  8,  at  his  farm, 
near  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rastall,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  has  been  nominated  by  the  United  Labor  party  for 
clerk  of  the  county  court. 

The  Union  Type  Foundry  reports  a  little  picking  up  of  the  printers’ 
supply  business,  and  having  shipped  several  large  newspaper  outfits 
recently.  No  big  discounts. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Rastall  reports  the  arrivals  by  traveling 
card  during  September  to  number  eighty-six,  white  the  withdrawals 
during  the  month  number  only  fifty-four. 

The  Faith  Publishing  Company  has  been  incorporated  in  this  city, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  ^25,000,  by  Michael  Freiberger,  George  A. 
Scott  and  C.  P.  Sawyer.  The  nature  of  their  faith  is  not  stated. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Chapin,  the  well-known  draughtsman  and  engraver, 
has  removed  to  new  and  commodious  quarters,  room  65,  126  Washing¬ 
ton  street.  As  a  skilled  workman  in  his  profession  he  has  few  equals. 

Edwin  I.  Gillette  &  Co.  of  this  city  have  secured  the  contract 
for  furnishing  the  State  of  Illinois  with  all  of  its  paper  for  the  ensuing 
two  years.  The  contract  specified  super-calendered  book  and 
writing  paper. 

Geo.  W.  Taylor  &  Co.  of  this  city  have  secured  the  contract  to 
supply  the  State  of  Wisconsin  with  super-calendered  book  and  writing 
paper  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  two 
hundred  tons  to  fill  the  order. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Electrotype  Journal,  published  by  Zeese  & 
Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  containing  a  large  number  of  exquisite  designs 
and  novelties,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressive  printer  in 
the  country.  Write  for  a  copy. 

The  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  has  secured  new  and  enlarged 
quarters  at  183,  185  and  187  Monroe  street,  having  taken  a  five  years’ 
lease.  It  expects  to  move  about  January  i,  1887.  The  location  is 
one  of  the  most  eligible  in  the  city. 

The  Chicago  Printers’  Supply  Company,  196  and  198  Clark  street, 
A.  Wagener,  manager,  have  been  appointed  western  agents  for  the 
Manhattan  Typefoundry,  New  York,  and  will  carry  a  full  line  of  its 
productions.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Chicago  Typographical  Union,  at  its  last  meeting,  was  presented 
by  the  trades’  assembly  with  an  elegant  silk  flag,  being  the  first  prize 
awarded  by  that  body  to  the  organization  making  the  best  appearance 
in  the  trades’  demonstration  of  September  6,  1886. 

The  attention  of  the  trade  is  especially  called  to  the  notice  and 
illustration  of  the  Improved  Automatic  Steam  Shaving  Machine, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Blake  of  this  city,  presented  in  the  present 
issue.  Its  preeminent  merits  are  conceded  by  everyone  who  has 
examined  it. 

Mr.  Andrew  McLaughlin,  president  of  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  is  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  on  the  Labor  League  ticket,  in 
the  sixth  senatorial  district.  We  hope  the  boys  will  assist  their  fellow- 
typos  by  voting  for  them  wherever  practicable,  no  matter  on  which  ticket 
they  are  placed. 

The  Chicago  Eve7iing  Jottrnal  has  found  its  change  of  form  and 
price  a  very  good  venture  from  a  business  standpoint.  The  circulation 
has  largely  increased,  and  is  still  rapidly  extending.  The  Journal  is 
a  six-column  quarto,  and  sells  at  two  cents.  It  has  sufficient  space  to 
give  matters  somewhat  in  detail,  which  makes  it  a  favorite  with  readers. 
In  contents  it  is  always  clean,  bright  and  newsy. 

The  two-revolution  four  roller  press  shown  by  J.  11.  Cranston,  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  at  the  Inter-State  Exposition,  and  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  its  opening,  has  received  a  great  many  deserved 
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encomiums.  For  smoothness  of  running,  perfect  register  and  excellent 
work  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  can  turn  out  2,200  impressions  per 
hour,  and  altogether  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  mechanism. 

Mr.  David  Tyler,  father  of  W.  O.  Tyler,  died  at  his  residence, 
2222  Michigan  avenue,  on  Sunday  evening,  October  3,  in  the  ninetieth 
year  of  his  age.  Fie  located  in  St.  Charles,  Illinois,  in  i860,  and  shortly 
after  moved  to  Chicago,  with  the  expectation  of  engaging  in  business, 
but  sickness  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  his  plans.  Mr.  Tyler  leaves 
five  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  remains  were  interred  in  Graceland 
Cemetery,  Wednesday,  October  6. 

A  SCURRILOUS  paragraph  recently  appeared  in  a  stationery  journal 
of  this  city  in  referring  to  the  pressmen  who  generally  pass  a  part  of 
the  noon  hour  in  Arcade  Court  in  discussing  the  news  of  the  day,  in 
which  the  name  of  a  reputable  firm  was  unnecessarily  alluded  to. 
Pressmen,  we  suppose,  like  to  crack  jokes  as  well  as  anybody  else,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  retailing  “scandal”  is  their  chief  occupation. 
We  consider  such  charge  offensive  and  in  bad  taste. 

At  Toronto,  Out.,  on  September  15,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kellogg,  Mr.  A.  H. 
McQuilkin,  of  Chicago,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  J.  M.  Musson, 
of  the  former  city.  On  the  Saturday  following,  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  their  associate,  the  employes  of  Shepard  &  Johnston,  with  whom 
Mr.  McQuilkin  is  engaged,  presented  the  lucky  man  with  an  elegant 
secretary  and  rocking  chair.  The  Inland  Printer  wishes  them  a 
long  and  happy  life  in  their  new  and  endearing  relationship. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Maigne,  of  the  firm  of  D.  J.  Reilly  &  Co.,  roller- 
makers,  New  York,  was  in  Chicago  for  a  week  last  month,  his  first 
visit  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years.  Although  a  young  man,  Mr. 
M.  said  it  made  him  feel  very  old  to  view  the  numerous  changes  in 
the  Garden  City  since  his  departure.  He  practically  learned  his 
original  trade  of  pressman  at  J.  M.  W.  Jones’.  In  New  York,  Messrs. 
Reilly  &  Co.  have  a  grip  on  the  printers’  roller  trade  only  to  be 
acquired  by  those  used  to  handling  glue  and  other  sticky  things. 

Mr.  Schwartz,  vice-president  of  the  J.  M.  W.  Jones  printing  and 
stationery  establishment,  recently  had  a  miraculous  escape  from  a 
horrible  death.  One  evening,  on  alighting  from  a  street  car  in  front 
of  his  residence,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  miss  his  footing  and  fall 
directly  in  front  of  a  car  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  had 
escaped  his  attention.  Providentially,  the  driver  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  immediately  apply  the  brake;  yet  so  close  was  the  call  that 
the  car  had  to  be  backed  before  Mr.  Schwartz  could  be  released  from 
his  perilous  position.  A  couple  of  inches  further  and  instantaneous 
death  would  have  been  the  result,  as  the  wheel  was  actually  at  his 
neck. 

A  sad  calamity  happened  to  Charles  W.  Hawkins,  recently  a 
member  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  but  now  on  the  books  of 
New  York  union.  He  was  on  his  way  to  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
accompanying  his  wife  and  children  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
intended  to  permanently  reside.  In  boarding  his  train  at  Danville, 
Illinois,  September  28,  he  accidentally  fell  beneath  the  cars  and  was 
killed.  The  body  was  forwarded  to  Chicago,  and  was  buried  by  the 
typographical  union  in  the  Rose  Hill  lot.  He  was  killed  on  his 
fortieth  birthday.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  family  in  poor  circumstances, 
though  he  was  a  steady,  industrious  and  good  workman,  and  was  last 
employed  in  Chicago  at  the  office  of  Geo.  E.  Marshall  &  Co. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No. 
16,  held  in  Greenebaum’s  Hall,  the  following  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  it  is  published,  as  we  believe  the  action  a  sensible  one 
for  other  unions  to  follow  ; 

Resolved,  Th.at  the  secretary-tre.Tsurer  be  instructed  to  notify  all  political  clubs 
and  committees  that  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  i6  requests  them  to  have 
their  printing  done  in  offices  employing  union  men;  that  the  actions  of  said  organi¬ 
zations  will  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  this  body  ;  that  a  list  of  all  candidates  who 
have  patronized  other  than  organized  labor  will  be  published  before  the  day  of 
election  ;  that  the  secretary. treasurer  forward  to  each  of  said  organizations  a  list  of 
union  printing  offices,  and  that  he  report  to  each  meeting  of  this  body  the  names  of 
such  organizations  and  candidates  as  he  has  communicated  with,  and  their  replies 
to  the  same,  if  any  ;  that  he  further  request  said  organizations  to  have  the  offices 
doing  this  work  attach  their  imprints  thereto. 

'I'lIE  I’rinters’  Ready  Reckoner,  advertised  in  our  “want”  columns, 
is  a  valuable  production  at  a  low  price.  It  shows  at  a  glance  the 


eost  of  stock  used  on  small  jobs,  and  saves  much  time  in  figuring. 
One  example  will  illustrate  this :  Suppose  you  take  forty-eight  sheets 
out  of  a  ream  of  28-pound  stock  at  13^  cents  a  pound, how  much  would 
the  forty-eight  sheets  be  worth  ?  The  Ready  Reckoner  gives  the 
answer  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  ask  this  question.  It  shows  the 
cost  of  any  number  of  sheets  of  any  weight  from  eight  to  seventy 
pounds,  and  from  six  cents  to  twenty-five  eents  per  pound,  rising  by 
quarters  of  a  cent.  It  is  the  production  of  a  practical  printer  of  many 
years’  experienee,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  correct.  There  are  also  two 
useful  tables,  showing  the  quantity  of  stock  required  for  a  job  (aceord- 
ing  to  the  number  cut  out  of  a  sheet)  from  fifty  to  five  hundred 
thousand  copies,  and  also  the  number  of  sheets  contained  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  quires.  We  advise  our  readers  to  obtain  a  copy  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

Presentation. —  Mr.  James  P.  Kelly,  a  member  of  the  original 
firm  of  Brown,  Pettibone  &  Kelly,  and  who,  since  the  dissolution  of 
that  firm,  has  maintained  an  active  connection  with  its  successors. 
Brown,  Pettibone  &  Co.,  leaves  that  house  to  assume  a  direct  interest 
in  the  business  of  orange  cultivation  in  Florida — interests  which  have 
for  some  time  felt  the  need  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  personal  attention  and  care. 
The  occasion  of  his  leaving  his  old  assoeiates  in  the  firm  and  his 
fellow-companions  in  their  employ"  was  made  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  him  with  a  valuable  testimonial,  expressing  the  hearty  good 
will  and  high  regard  which  one  and  all  have  felt  and  entertained  for 
Mr.  Kelly.  After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ryan,  Mr.  Kelly 
was  handed  an  exceedingly  handsome  set  of  diamond  sleeve  and 
collar  buttons.  Mr.  W.  T.  Whitman  then  made  a  short  address,  very 
touehing  in  its  words  and  quality  of  expression.  Mr.  P.  F.  Pettibone 
followed,  supplementing  what  had  been  said  by  further  voicing  the 
kind  feelings  of  all  present  toward  the  recipient  of  the  gift.  Mr. 
Kelly  was  so  absolutely  taken  by  surprise  with  this  action  of  his  friends 
that  his  answer  was  feelingly  manifested  by  a  simple  “  I  thank 
you.” 

PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 

It  is  stated  that  J.  M.  Tilden  of  Watertown,  New  York,  will  erect 
a  paper  and  pulp  mill  at  Lyon  Falls,  to  cost  1 100,000. 

A  LARGE  number  of  American  papermakers  are  now  visiting 
Europe,  and  expect  to  bring  home  a  pocketful  of  orders. 

The  Champion  Paper  and  Card  Company,  East  Pepperell,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  been  organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 

\  j;  The  Bowdoin  Paper  Company  has  completed  all  arrangements  for 
its  new  paper  and  pulp  mills  at  Lisbon  Falls.  The  mill  to  be  erected 
will  cost  $500,000. 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston,  from  the  various  mills  owned  and 
controlled  by  them,  turn  out  now  an  average  of  thirty-five  tons  of 
paper  per  day,  mostly  fine  book  stock. 

The  Canadian  Sulphite  Pulp  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Canada,  with  headquarters  in  Toronto.  They  have  purchased  all  the 
Canadian  patents  owned  by  Ricker  &  Kellner  of  Austria,  John  Makin 
of  England,  and  the  American  Sulphite  Pulp  Company  of  Boston,  and 
will  issue  licenses  under  these  patents  to  manufacture  sulphite  wood 
pulp. 

SOUTHWORTH,  BuLKLEY  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  meeting  of 
their  creditors  on  September  21,  showed  assets  of  $40,000,  with  liabili¬ 
ties  of  $46,000.  An  offer  of  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  was 
made,  if  an  extension  of  two  years  would  be  granted,  the  firm  pro¬ 
posing  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent  every  six  months.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  latter  offer  will  be  aceepted,  and  that  the  firm  will  be 
allowed  to  resume  business. 

E.  Ferris,  who  is  a  most  efficient  superintendent,  has  resigned  his 
position  with  Rolland  Paper  Company,  St.  Jerome,  Canada,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  lately  with  Irwin  Lane  Paper  Company, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  The  Rolland  Paper  Company  has  made  a  contract  with 
the  Canadian  government  for  all  its  bond  paper,  which  was  formerly 
imported  from  England.  This  mill  is  probably  the  best  equipped  mill 
in  Canada,  and  is  furnished  with  American  machinery  throughout. — 
United  States  Paper-Maker. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

At  Topeka,  Kansas,  book  and  job  printers  work  nine  hours  on  a 
ten-hour  scale. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Typographical  Union  No.  218  has  been  organized 
with  nine  charter  members. 

The  job  scale  of  $17  per  week  has  been  signed  by  nearly  all  the 
book  and  job  firms  in  Pittsburgh. 

R.  r.  VoRKSTON,  well  known  to  the  craft  generally,  is  now  travel¬ 
ing  for  the  Cleveland  Printing  Ink  Works. 

S.  P.  Rounds,  late  government  printer,  has  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  Columbia  Typographical  Union. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-two  periodicals  published  iu  San 
Francisco,  of  which  twenty-one  are  issued  daily. 

The  New  York  Ltimberman  is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  every  branch  of  the  lumber  trade. 

The  pressmen  of  Montreal  are  making  arrangements  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  union.  A  charter  will  soon  be  applied  for. 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Typographical  Union  filed  a  certificate  of 
incorporation  with  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  9th  inst. 

Major  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  has 
now  in  his  possession  a  hand  press  once  owned  by  Benjamin  P'ranklin. 

J.  Smith,  a  reporter  on  the  Pueblo  (Col.)  Press,  is  a  deaf  mute. 
Pie  says  he  has  no  trouble  in  getting  news,  because  the  people  know 
him  and  help  him  out. 

The  Amherst  (N.  II.)  Cabinet  eighty-five  years  old,  has  had  but 
two  publishers  in  seventy-six  years,  and  the  editor,  E.  B.  Boyleston, 
has  set  type  sixty-two  years. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Menamin,  of  Philadelphia,  has  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  Franklin  machine  shop  of  that  city  to  Mr.  Henry  P.  P'eister, 
builder  of  the  Feister  press. 

Mr.  William  Briggs,  late  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  has  been  selected  by  Public  Printer  Benedict  to 
occupy  an  $i,Soo  clerkship  in  his  office. 

Omaha  Typographical  Union  was  the  first  to  forward  the  money 
contributed  to  the  Childs-Drexel  fund  on  Mr.  Drexel’s  birthday.  The 
amount,  $30,  was  forwarded  by  telegraph. 

Baltimore  Typographical  Union  No.  13  has  published  a  list  of 
union  printing  offices,  and  asked  organized  workingmen  and  their 
friends  to  patronize  no  other.  That’s  right^ 

The  pressmen  and  feeders  in  a  number  of  New  York  printing  offices 
are  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages  of  two  dollars  per  week,  and  it  is 
thought  the  movement  will  become  general. 

The  most  northern  newspaper  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  printed 
and  published  at  Hammerfest.  In  Greenland  a  newspaper  is  published 
having  the  interesting  title  of  Avidgagliotio  Nalinginnavmik  Sysara- 
??tinassassmik  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  large  discounts  offered  on  type  made  by 
American  founders,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  metal  generally  found 
therein,  it  is  reported  that  De  Vinne  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  lately 
imported  from  Figgins’,  London,  a  ton  of  body  letter. 

W.  H.  Twombly,  of  the  Chronicle,  Reading,  Massachusetts,  is  a 
printer  of  fifty-one  years’  experience.  He  bought  from  S.  P.  Gordon 
the  first  Gordon  press  made,  is  a  relative  of  Adams,  the  celebrated 
press-builder,  and  is  one  of  the  best  posted  men  in  the  trade. 

James  Howe,  aged  eighty  years,  the  oldest  newspaper  man  in 
Indiana,  died  at  Lafayette  recently.  He  founded  in  New  York  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times.  Horace  Greeley  was  in  his  employment  as  a 
journeyman  printer.  The  two  were  in  friendly  correspondence  up  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  death.  Mr.  Howe  went  to  Lafayette  over 
forty  years  ago,  and  had  since  made  that  place  his  home. 

The  new  public  printer,  Mr.  Benedict,  recently  dismissed  the  entire 
night  force  in  the  pressroom,  eighty  employes  in  the  bindery,  and  six 
clerks,  making  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  all  told.  Each  employe 
dropped  was  informed  by  circular  or  letter  of  the  reasons  of  dismissal 
in  the  following  language  :  “On  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  office  up  to  December  31 


next  upon  the  scale  of  expenditure  recpured  by  the  present  force,  and 
believing  that  I  can  dispense  with  your  services  without  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  necessary  work  in  hand,  you  are  hereby  informed  that 
your  services  will  not  be  required  in  your  present  position  after  this 
date.  The  cashier  will  pay  you  any  balance  due  on  account  of  your 
salary  at  your  convenience.” 

The  letter  “i”  has  not  always  had  its  dot.  It  is  not  seen,  for 
instance,  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  written  in  Roman  characters.  'I'he 
addition  of  the  dot  dates  from  the  adoption  of  Gothic  characters.  Two 
“i’s”  could  then  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  “  u,”  so  they  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  accents  written  from  left  to  right,  and  this  practice  extended 
to  “  i’s”  which  occurred  alone.  The  accents  were  diminished  to  dots 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

Some  Texas  papers  have  unique  names.  For  example,  the  Cyclone, 
Gospel  Flame,  Seven  A/ansions,  Criterion,  Dot,  Red  Alan,  Rustler, 
Alaverick  Trtimpet,  Rocket,  Breeze,  Simoon,  Jimpleciite,  Wide  Aivake, 
Black  Waxy,  Ball,  Alesqiiiter,  Staked  Plain,  Panhandle,  Pinery, 
Sharpshooter,  Free  Tongue,  Balance  Wheel,  Success,  Advocate  of 
AToliness,  Platonian  Alessenger,  Ptosv  and  Hammer,  etc.  Still  the 
number  of  familiar  names  adopted  by  different  papers  is  considerable. 
About  fifty  bear  the  name  of  H'ews. 

New  York  City  is  without  doubt  the  great  newspaper  center  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  table : 


Daily  morning  papers .  21 

Daily  evening  papers .  8 

Semi-weekly  papers .  7 

Weekly  papers .  216 

Bi-weekly  papers .  ii 

Semi-monthly  papers .  19 

Monthly  papers .  168 

Bi-monthly  publications .  4 

Quarterly  publications .  19 

Total .  473 


At  the  .September  meeting  of  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Typographical 
Union  No.  209,  held  at  their  hall,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted : 

Whereas,  An  all-wise  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  our  midst  Mr. 
Peter  B.  Lee,  an  honorable  and  widely  known  member  of  the  printing  fraternity ; 

Resolved,  That  while  duly  regretting  the  untimely  departure  of  an  all-time  con¬ 
sistent  member  of  the  craft  and  a  faithful  worker  to  our  interests,  we  bow  to  a 
Superior  Commander. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  sudden  demise  of  one  so  well  known,  the  printers  lose  an 
able  co-worker,  the  needy  and  unfortunate  an  ever-ready  friend,  .and  mankind  a 
kind-hearted  gentleman. 

Resolved,  That  to  his  relatives  and  near  friends  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this 
union,  transmitted  to  his  bereaved  relatives,  and  sent  for  publication  to  the  various 
papers  of  this  city  and  Beatrice,  the  Craftsman,  Inland  Printer  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  allied  with  the  interests  of  the  craft. 

H.  G.  McVicker, 

W.  A.  Pangburn, 

T.  L.  Norton, 

S.  G.  Kelso, 

Jno.  McIntosh, 

Coimnittee. 

foreign. 

The  London  Times  pays  its  editor-in-chief  $40,000  per  annum,  and 
its  leading  writers  $7,500  to  $10,000  each. 

Efforts  were  made  over  forty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Bower  Bros., 
of  Sheffield,  England,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  point  system. 

The  September  number  of  Illustration  contains  a  description  of 
the  process  of  “  transformation  printing,”  in  which  the  use  of  a  sponge 
removes  one  picture  and  replaces  it  by  another. 

The  Portuguese  printers  have  just  started  an  organ  bearing  the 
name  A  Typographia,  Its  mission,  according  to,  the  first  number,  is  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  workers  in  the  book  trade. 

According  to  a  native  newspaper,  a  leading  Japanese  manufacturer 
is  about  to  submit  to  the  English  book  dealers  a  series  of  Japanese 
picture  books  for  children,  with  an  English  text.  The  first  issue  is 
entitled  Alanasaki  Jiji  (the  old  man  who  made  the  dead  tree  blossom). 

The  printers’  corporation  of  Dresden,  Saxony,  has  lately  come  to 
the  resolution  to  dissolve  their  business  connections  with  type  foundries 
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which  fit  up  printing  offices  on  the  hire  system,  as  well  as  with  machine- 
makers  adopting  the  same  practice.  It  will  also  discontinue  relations 
with  stationers  and  bookbinders  taking  in  and  executing  orders  for 
printing,  and  will  not  allow  trade  to  be  carried  on  with  firms  offering 
“  blackmail  ’’  to  their  operatives. 

A  BALLOT  having  taken  place  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  Lee, 
the  result  has  been  as  follows  :  Mr.  R.  W.  Minter  [Field),  1,923  votes; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gow  (Si.  James's  Gazelle),  1,120;  Mr.  F.  Willis  (Messrs. 
Blower’s),  549;  Mr.  G.  Essex  (Messrs.  Harrison’s),  465 ;  Mr.  11.  J. 
Woodley  (Messrs.  Clowes’),  374;  Mr.  C.  Pizey  (Messrs.  Cassell’s), 
213;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Wade  [Freemason),  35.  Mr.  Minter  has 
accordingly  been  elected. 

At  Vienna,  in  the  Kiinstlerhaus,  will  be  held  the  “  First  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Graphic  Works  of  Art.”  This  exposition  will  open 
December  i,  1886,  and  continue  until  January  31,  1887.  It  will 
include  all  manner  of  copperplate  engravings,  etchings,  lithographs, 
wood  cuts,  etc.,  together  with  “  illustrated  edilions  de  luxe  and 
scientific  works  on  art,”  and  “reproductions  effected  by  the  aid  of 
chemic-technical  processes.”  American  etchers  and  engravers  on 
wood  and  on  metal  have  been  invited  to  participate. 

The  state  of  trade  in  the  Australian  colonies  is  thus  referred  to  by 
the  Australian  Typographical  Journal:  The  outlook  is  far  from 
encouraging.  In  Melbourne  (Victoria)  trade  has  been  exceedingly 
dull.  Business  in  general  appears  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  offices ;  but  there  was  a  prospect  of  this  state  of  things  improving 
as  soon  as  parliament  met,  and  thus  reducing  the  large  number  of 
unemployed.  In  Sydney  (New  South  Wales)  trade  has  also  been  very 
slack.  Trade  in  Brisbane  (Queensland)  has  likewise  been  dull,  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Rockhampton  Mercury  has  swelled  the  number  of 
unemployed.  In  Adelaide  (South  Australia),  while  some  offices  were 
fairly  busy,  others  were  working  only  half-time.  The  government 
printing  office  has  absorbed  some  of  the  unemployed.  Owing  to  the 
great  exodus  from  the  colony  some  few  months  ago,  there  are  not  many 
now  totally  unemployed ;  but  there  are  enough  hands  for  all  the  work 
there  is  to  do  for  some  time  to  come.  Business  in  Wellington  (New 
Zealand)  has  been  fairly  brisk,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
session. 

The  September  issue  of  PTed.  Ullmer’s  Standard  Circular,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  referring  to  the  demand  for  uniformity  in  type  bodies,  says : 
The  question  whether  a  change  shall  or  shall  not  be  made  is  one  which 
the  printers  of  this  country  have  to  decide.  The  type  founders  are 
generally  willing  to  supply  that  which  the  type  consumers  demand, 
even  when  type  of  special  height,  body  or  nick  is  desired  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  scale  of  sizes,  although  involving  considerable 
expense  to  the  founders,  would  be  of  such  advantage  to  all  in  the  long 
run  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  under¬ 
take  it.  Messrs.  Caslon  &  Co.  have  already  intimated  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  supply  their  type  cast  to  such  a  scale,  and  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  readiness  of  other  founders  in  the  same  direction,  as  it  is 
advisable  that  complete  agreement  should  be  come  to  respecting  all  the 
details  before  any  changes  are  made.  No  increase  of  the  difficvdties 
experienced  by  printers  would  be  involved  ;  as  they  are  now  compelled 
to  keep  the  productions  of  different  founders  separate  from  each  other, 
whereas  all  future  purchases  of  a  given  body  could  be  used  with  each 
other  and  with  the  same  spaces  and  quads,  simply  being  kept  separate 
from  the  earlier  purchases.  Thus  in  the  course  of  several  years,  the 
old  type  of  so  many  varying  bodies  would  be  gradually  worked  out  and 
the  office  consist  of  a  series  of  types  of  really  uniform  and  interchange¬ 
able  bodies. 


THE  NEW  POSTAL  CARD. 

Postmaster-General  Vilas  has  approved  of  a  new  design  for  a  postal 
card,  submitted  to  him  by  the  engraving  and  printing  bureau.  The 
new  design  consists  of  one  piece  of  engraving  instead  of  two,  as  on  the 
present  card.  A  head  of  Jefferson  occupies  a  central  place  on  the 
upper  third  of  the  card.  Over  this  head,  in  light  letters,  are  the  words, 
“  United  States.”  In  panels,  supported  by  scroll-work  at  the  left  and 
right,  are  the  words,  “  postal  card,”  in  distinct  letters.  Under  the  head 


are  the  words,  “  one  cent,”  and  beneath  the  border  line  inclosing  the 
designation  of  value  is  the  line,  “  Nothing  but  the  address  to  be  on 
this  side.”  The  design  is  graceful  and  light,  and  its  advantage  over 
the  old  one  is  that  the  idea  of  putting  the  stamp  off  at  one  side  and  the 
designation  of  the  article  at  the  opposite  side  is  abandoned  to  secure  an 
inclusive  design  with  the  strongest  feature  of  it  in  the  center. 


AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  examine  and  pass 
upon  the  specimens  submitted  for  competition  during  the  six  months 
from  April  to  September,  inclusive,  now  present  the  results  of  our 
deliberations,  and  trust  they  may  give  satisfaction  to  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  order  to  simplify  our  task,  as  well  as  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion, 
we  adopted  the  following  rules  by  which  we  should  judge  the  various 
specimens:  (i)  Originality  of  design  ;  (2)  practicability ;  (3)  symmetry 
of  curves  ;  (4)  perfection  of  joints  ;  (5)  general  excellence. 

Having  so  many  admirable  pieces  of  work  before  us,  we  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  making  selections,  but  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
the  conclusions  we  did  arrive  at  were  entirely  unanimous.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  result : 

First  prize  of  $20.00,  A.  R.  Allexon,  Chicago  (page  509). 

Second  prize  of  $15.00,  Eugene  Baker,  Houston,  Texas  (page  437). 

Third  prize  of  $10.00,  Charles  G.  Forbush,  Chicago  (page  791). 

Fourth  prize  of  $5.00,  F.  Russell,  New  York  (page  589). 

Special  mention  is  due  to  John  P.  Weyant,  Thomas  Billings,  Turck 
&  Baker  and  Charles  Miller.  Also  to  A.  J.  Smith,  for  specimen  on 
page  508. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  four  prizes  instead  of  three,  as 
on  last  occasion.  This  change  was  made  to  meet  a  difficulty  we  had 
in  awarding  the  third  prize,  as  two  specimens  were  so  nearly  equal  in 
point  of  merit. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  as  A.  R.  Allexon  has  already  taken 
three  prizes,  he  should  be  debarred  from  participating  in  the  next 
competition,  though  we  trust  he  will  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  send 
in  specimens  of  his  excellent  work. 

Geo.  a.  Furneaux, 

Same.  K.  Parker, 

Jay  E.  Reeves, 

D.  O’Brien, 

H.  G.  Bishop, 

Committee. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  E.  W.  DENNISON. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Dennison  of 
Boston,  the  well-known  tag  manufacturer  of  that  city,  who  died  at  his 
summer  residence,  Marblehead,  on  Wednesday,  September  22,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness  from  heart  disease,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 
The  exemplification  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Dennison  in  the  organization 
and  success  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 
in  1878,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  head,  is  shown  by  its 
present  condition,  with  branches  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  Union, 
and  its  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  in  almost  every  known  manu¬ 
factory,  counting  room,  and  workshop ;  the  store  rooms  of  thrifty 
housekeepers,  the  satchels  of  thoughtful  tourists,  and  on  tastefully 
arranged  toilet  stands  and  well  appointed  dressing-room  tables,  the 
wide  world  over.  Mr.  Dennison  was  essentially  a  self-made  man. 
Pie  was  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  recognized  as  honorable  and 
upright  in  business  relations.  .Socially,  he  was  the  devoted,  loving 
parent  and  the  steadfast  friend.  His  acquaintance  was  very  extensive, 
and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  intimate  with  him  felt  the 
presence  of  a  big-hearted,  unselfish,  charitable  and  loving  nature.  His 
benefactions,  which  were  numerous,  were  never  paraded  before  the 
public  gaze ;  the  cheery,  benevolent  countenance  of  the  man  indexed 
the  sympathetic  heart  that  has  now  ceased  to  beat. 

The  West  Jersey  paper  mill  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  has  recently 
put  up  a  fireproof  building.  It  is  built  on  the  mill  with  a  fireproof 
wall  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  building  is  to  be  used  for  cutting  and 
dusting  the  stock. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  St.  Louis  Crhic  has  been  enlarged  to  a  seven-column  quarto, 
and  has  also  moved  to  new  quarters,  316  Chestnut  street. 

The  Iowa  Lithographing  and  Engraving  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  been  recently  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  ^10,000. 

Cohn  &  Co’s  large  priming  office  on  Longworth  street,  Cincinnati, 
was  damaged  by  fire,  September  28,  to  the  amount  of  ^30,000  ;  insured. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  printers’  and  bookbinders’  supplies,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  have  had  a  fair  summer  trade,  and  expect  steady  improvement 
henceforth. 

To  prevent  ink  from  skimming  over,  cover  the  top  of  the  can  with  a 
thin  layer  of  glycerine.  A  bare  coating  is  sufficient.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  ink. 

To  take  from  paper  the  impression  in  red  ink  of  a  rubber  stamp, 
first  remove  the  oily  material  of  the  ink  with  ether  or  naphtha,  then 
bleach  the  powder. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  good  recipe  for  map-engraving  wax: 
Four  ounces  linseed  oil,  half  an  ounce  of  gum  benzoin,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  white  wax ;  boil  to  two-thirds. 

George  I).  Barnard  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  printers  and  stationers, 
will  shortly  remove  to  their  new  and  commodious  quarters,  corner 
of  Eleventh  street  and  Washington  avenue. 

Bingham  &  Runge,  roller  makers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  won 
good  patronge  in  that  city  and  tributary  territory.  Mr.  Bingham  has 
just  returned  from  an  extended  visit  to  dealers  in  eastern  cities. 

The  Ullmann  &  Philpott  Manufacturing  Company,  printing  inks, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  be  in  new  quarters,  at  the  corner  of  West  and 
Merwin  streets,  by  November  i.  Their  trade  still  keeps  up  well. 

Woodward  &  Tiernan,  of  St.  Louis,  have  commenced  work  on 
their  new  building  on  Third  street,  between  Olive  and  Locust.  It  is 
intended  to  make  it  one  of  the  model  printing  offices  of  the  country. 

The  Marseilles  (Illinois)  Registei-  is  printed  by  waterpower,  which 
is  supplied  by  means  of  a  cable  connecting  the  printing  office  with  the 
wheel  at  the  dam.  The  proprietors  express  themselves  well  pleased 
with  the  results. 

To  protect  type  cases  and  boards  against  the  influences  of  damp, 
German  manufacturers  are  treating  the  different  parts  with  hot  oil, 
impregnating  thoroughly  before  putting  them  together.  They  will 
never  warp  after  having  undergone  this  treatment. 

A  “PRO  BON  (!)  publico”  dodger,  from  the  press  of  the  Memo 
Banner,  Nebraska,  as  its  imprint  announces,  gravely  informs  the 
citizens  of  Broken  Bow  that  they  cannot  compete  with  Memo  in 
quality  and  price  of  goods.  We  should  judge  not. 

The  Photo-Electrotype  Company,  20  Cliff  street.  New  York,  is 
reputed  to  have  done  more  than  any  house  in  the  process-engraving 
business  to  make  a  demand  for  such  work  from  the  leading  publishing 
firms,  such  as  Plarper’s,  Appletons’  and  Scribner’s. 

A  NEW  fast  zinc-printing  machine  forjobwork,  in  black  or  in  colors, 
has  been  invented  by  Ilerr  Ferdinand  Schlotke,  of  Hamburgh,  and  is 
now  being  built  at  the  machine  factory  of  Wimmel  &  Landgraf,  in 
the  same  town.  Its  price  is  said  to  be  a  very  moderate  one. 

The  Dickinson  foundry,  Boston,  experiences  no  abatement  in  the 
demand  for  their  body  type,  which  necessitates  almost  total  neglect  of 
new  job  faces.  In  the  monthly  stock-taking  for  September,  their 
average  amount  on  hand  of  forty  tons  was  found  reduced  to  one-fourth. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  at  their  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  shops,  say 
they  are  crowded  with  orders  for  their  presses,  some  of  which  cannot 
be  filled  in  less  than  eight  months.  An  electric  light  plant  is  just 
being  put  in  to  enable  the  working  of  two  shifts  of  men,  night  and 
day. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
T7-ibiine,  is  making  ^15,000  a  year  out  of  his  new  magazine,  the 
Northwest,  which  he  publishes  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  it  is  stated,  has  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Smalley 
under  which  it  takes  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  magazine  each  month. 


Mr.  Smalley,  on  his  part,  publishing  a  great  deal  of  matter  about  the 
country  through  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  runs.  The 
illustrations  in  the  magazine  are  excellent. 

A  Buffalo  newspaper  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  after  a 
meeting  the  other  evening  Bishop  Coxe  said  to  a  reporter:  “I  should 
like  to  correct  the  proofsheet  of  my  prayer.  You  newspaper  men  and 
the  printers  are  so  unfamiliar  with  prayer  that  you’re  pretty  certain  to 
bungle  it  up  badly.” 

Cranston  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  “  undercut  ”  paper-cutter, 
have  now  been  in  their  Park  street  works.  New  York,  nearly  three 
months,  but  are  as  yet  unsettled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  deferred 
their  own  arrangements  to  fill  their  orders,  and  these  have  crowded 
them  steadily  ever  since. 

A  NEW  species  of  boxwood  has  just  been  described  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  under  the  botanical  name  of  “  Buxux  Macowani.”  As  it  is  in 
considerable  quantities  and  is  suitable  for  engravers’  uses,  it  may  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  diminishing  supplies  of  European  boxwood. 
When  seasoned  without  cracking,  the  wood  is  valued  at  one  penny  per 
cubic  inch. 

Golding  &  Co.,  job  press  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
printers’  supplies,  Boston,  have  been  steadily  behind  in  filling  their 
orders  for  Golding  jobbers  during  the  summer,  and  now  are  preparing 
for  an  increase  of  space  about  their  premises,  adding  about  one-half 
more  to  their  capacity. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  ink  will  dry  very  quickly  on 
paper  damped  with  glycerine  water.  Posters  with  large  and  full-faced 
types  will  dry  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  drying  process,  when 
the  printing  has  been  done  on  paper  simply  wetted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  will  require  hours. 

Stereotyper’s  paste  is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients : 
Water,  flour,  starch,  gum  arabic,  alum,  and  whiting.  The  best  of  flour 
and  starch  are  to  be  used.  These  foregoing  articles,  excepting  the 
whiting,  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  heated  by  steam.  When  the  mass 
is  thoroughly  homogeneous,  sufficient  whiting  is  added  to  give  it 
stiffness. 

Charles  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  the  leading  exclusive  electrotypers  and 
stereotypers  of  St.  Louis,  report  a  trade  about  as  large  as  they  can 
accommodate  in  their  present  quarters.  Mr.  Drach  is  one  of  the  oldest 
manipulators  of  electros  in  the  West,  and  the  job  in  that  line  that  he 
would  be  afraid  to  take  hold  of  would  have  to  be  more  formidable 
than  has  yet  appeared. 

F.  F.  Gottschalk  &  Co.  is  the  style  of  a  new  firm  of  young 
printers  who  have  established  themselves  at  716  Olive  street,  St.  Louis. 
They  nail  up  their  banner  with  the  inscription,  “  Good  work  or  none.” 
This  sentiment  is  borne  out  in  their  efforts,  as  examination  of  their 
samples,  heretofore  mentioned,  shows.  It  is  a  good  foundation  to 
build  on  for  permanence. 

Ross,  Robbins  &  Co.,  paper  dealers,  Cincinnati,  have  secured  an 
eight-year  lease  of  the  buildings  situated  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
Third  and  Elm  streets.  They  are  five  stories  in  height,  extending 
from  Third  street  back  to  Union  street.  They  are  of  the  most  modern 
construction,  containing  hydraulic  elevators,  vaults,  offices  and  all  the 
latest  modern  improvements.  Success  to  them. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  New  Orleans  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  take  back  from  the  retailers  the  unsold  copies  of  their  papers. 
This  has  been  stopped  recently  because  the  publishers  found  that  they 
were  being  robbed.  Several  dealers  had  established  routes  on  which 
they  rented  the  papers  at  reduced  rates  instead  of  selling  them.  They 
delivered  the  papers  in  the  morning,  gathered  them  up  in  the  evening, 
and  returned  them  as  unsold  copies. 

An  apprentice  in  a  New  England  town,  in  renewing  his  subscription, 
writes,  under  date  of  September  16:  “I  am  a  young  man  struggling 
along,  trying  hard  to  learn  the  trade  in  all  its  branches.  I  am  away 
from  home  and  all  friends,  but  am  working  in  a  good  office,  and  I 
know  it,  and  shall  stick.  I  was  compelled  to  wait  till  pay  day 
before  I  could  remit,  and  I  will  have  to  deny  myself  a  few  things, 
but  I  do  so  willingly,  knowing  that,  if  I  live,  some  day  I  will  stand 
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with  many  oilier  good  workmen,  and  look  back  with  pride  upon 
the  days  I  stuck  to  the  trade  and  The  Inland  Printer.”  That 
boy’s  head  is  level. 

The  boxwood  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Poti  having  become 
exhausted,  supplies  are  now  drawn  from  Abkassia,  which  province  has 
lately  been  opened  to  “  cutters  ”  by  the  Russian  government.  About 
two  thousand  tons  were  cut  and  exported  last  year  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  wood  is  of  fine,  clean  growth,  good  color  and  great 
thickness,  many  pieces  being  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

The  water  falling  over  Niagara  has  a  power  of  100,000,000  tons 
per  hour  moving  through  150  feet.  This  force  is  equal  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  260,000,000  tons  of  coal,  the  amount  annually  burned  by 
the  entire  population  of  the  world.  If  one-half  the  fuel  burned  is 
used  in  driving  machinery,  then  the  power  of  Niagara  would  drive  all 
the  machinery  of  the  world,  with  fifty  per  cent  to  lose  in  transmitting. 

“The  Brighter  Side  of  Suffering”  is  the  title  of  a  handsomely 
printed  and  superbly  bound  volume  of  poems,  of  384  pages,  by  Robert 
Whittet,  1001  E.  Main  street,  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  is  a  production 
of  extraordinary  merit,  and  in  it  may  be  found  as  fine  expressions  of 
poetical  thought  and  sentiment  as  can  be  read  in  the  English  language. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  beautiful  or  appropriate  gift 
book. 

A  NEW  yellow  coloring  matter,  known  as  “  galloflavine,”  is  derived 
by  oxidizing  alkaline  solutions  of  gallic  acid,  resulting  in  a  crystalline 
precipitate  with  a  silky  luster.  This  dyestuff  is  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in 
rectified  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  yellowish-green  color,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  solutions  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies.  It  combines 
with  metallic  oxides. 

At  the  Melbourne  exhibition  there  was  a  complete  dwelling  house 
made  entirely  of  paper  and  furnished  with  the  same  material.  Walls, 
roofs,  ceilings,  floorings,  joists  and  stairways;  carpets,  bedding,  chairs, 
sofas  and  lamps ;  frying  pans,  and  even  the  stoves  in  which  the  fires 
were  burning,  were  of  papier  mache.  When  the  builder  of  this  mansion 
gave  a  banquet,  the  cloths,  napkins,  plates,  cups,  saucers,  tumblers, 
cruets,  and  even  the  knives  and  forks  were  likewise  made  of  paper. 

Mr.  Talbot  B.  Reed,  of  the  well-known  type-founding  firm  of  Sir 
Charles  B.  Reed  &  Son,  England,  has  in  the  press  an  exhaustive 
“  History  of  the  Old  English  Letter  Foundries,  with  Notes,  Biblio¬ 
graphical  and  Historical,  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  English  Typo¬ 
graphy.”  The  work  will  doubtless  bring  to  light  much  fresh  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  origin  and  development  of  type  founding  in 
England,  and  will  give  biographies  of  the  chief  type  founders  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  year  1830. 

Woodworms  can  be  destroyed  in  books  and  woodwork  by  benzine. 
Books  are  locked  up  in  a  cupboard  with  a  saucer  of  benzine.  The 
insects,  as  well  as  their  larvm  and  eggs,  soon  die  off.  Furniture  and 
carvings  are  similarly  placed  in  a  room  with  a  dish  of  benzine,  and 
kept  closed  up  for  several  weeks,  the  time  required  for  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  insects  varying  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
wood.  New  woodwork  can  be  protected  against  their  entry  by  a 
coating  of  glue,  as,  living  on  vegetable  substances,  they  do  not  touch 
animal  products. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  reached  its  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  in  1883,  when  the  value  of  all  exports  and  imports  was  $3,645,- 
000,000.  In  1885  the  official  statistics  show  that  there  were  about 
$3,225,000,000,  or  a  decrease  of  11.6  per  cent.  In  the  United  States 
the  maximum  volume  of  foreign  trade  was  reached  in  1882,  when  the 
total  value  of  exports  and  imports  was  $1,500,000,000;  last  year  it  was 
but  $1,276,000,000 — showing  a  decline  of  14.6  per  cent,  and  compared 
with  1883  a  decline  of  13.9  per  cent.  Proportionately  the  British 
decline  was  less  than  ours. 

A  SI’ECIAL  notepaper  is  being  manufactured  in  England  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
It  is  specially  watermarked  and  bears  the  words  “The  Jubilee  Note.” 
Says  the  British  and  Colonial  Prmter  a7ui  Stationer  :  “  The  design 
consists  of  a  portrait  of  her  majesty  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  rose, 
shamrock,  and  thistle,  and,  above  and  below  this  pictorial  wreath, 


the  Colonial  Empire  is  represented  by  an  elephant  for  India,  an 
ostrich  and  pyramid  for  Africa  and  Egypt,  a  kangaroo  for  Australia, 
and  a  beaver  for  Canada,  with  appropriate  typical  surroundings,  and 
the  figures  1887.  This  design  has  been  worked  out  on  a  dandy  roll  by 
Mr.  W.  Green,  the  well-known  mold  maker.” 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  washable  paper  is  given  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Writing  and  drawing  paper  first  receive  a  thin  coating  of  a 
mixture  of  glue  or  some  other  suitable  adhesive  substance,  with  zinc, 
white  chalk,  barytes,  etc.,  and  the  color  for  producing  the  desired  tint. 
They  are  then  coated  with  silicate  of  soda,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
magnesia  has  been  added,  and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.,  during 
ten  days  or  so.  Paper  thus  treated  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of 
preserving  writing  or  drawing  in  lead  pencil,  chalk,  or  India  ink,  unal¬ 
tered  after  being  washed. 

The  Mechanical  Ne-ws  reports  an  invention  which  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  bookbinders.  It  is  a  stitch  and  knot-tying  machine,  patented 
by  Sterling  Elliott,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  which  not  only  stitches 
with  thread  and  ties  a  square  knot,  but  does  it  with  great  speed,  and  is 
therefore  adapted  to  profitable  use  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  in  which 
hitherto  only  the  wire-stitching  machines  have  been  adequate  to  the 
purpose.  The  Elliott  machine  runs  at  the  rate  of  48  stitches  complete 
per  minute,  and  its  capacity  per  day  ranges  from  10,000  to  20,000, 
according  to  the  class  of  work  and  ability  of  the  operator. 

Shining  Black  Ink. —  The  best  shining  black  ink,  used  for 
mourning  paper,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  has  up  to  the  present 
time  been  kept  a  secret  by  the  makers,  may  be  prepared,  according  to 
the  Papier  Zeitimg,  of  lampblack,  borax  and  shellac.  The  ink  is 
made  as  follows :  In  one  liter  of  hot  water  sixty  grams  of  borax  is 
dissolved,  and  to  this  solution  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  shellac 
is  added.  After  this  mixture  has  been  properly  dissolved,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  lampblack  is  added,  the  whole  thing  being  constantly 
stirred.  Should  the  luster  not  be  satisfactory,  more  shellac  is  added. 

The  following  is  the  decision  rendered  by  Judge  Andrews  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  suit  of  John  Thomson, 
late  manager  for  Merritt  Gaily,  manufacturer  of  the  well-known 
“  Universal  ”  printing  press,  claiming  a  partnership  in  the  concern, 
and  praying  for  a  receiver.  It  is  alike  clear  and  terse  : 

Thomson  v.  Gally. — The  letter  of  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
written  acceptance  by  the  latter  of  the  terms  of  employment  therein  mentioned,  and 
the  other  facts  set  forth  in  the  opposing  affidavits,  fully  satisfy  me  that  the  plaintiff 
was  merely  an  employe  of  the  defendant,  upon  a  salary  which  was  to  be  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  net  profits  of  the  business,  and  that  he  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
a  partner  of  the  defendant.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  a  very  oppres¬ 
sive  and  unjust  act  for  the  court  to  take  the  defendant’s  business  out  of  his  own 
hands  and  place  it  in  those  of  a  receiver  pending  the  litigation.  The  motion  must 
be  denied,  with  $10  costs. 

It  has  been  found  that  chloride  of  zinc  mixed  with  paper  pulp 
makes  it  as  tough  as  wood.  Paper  thus  prepared  may  be  used  for 
making  boxes,  combs,  roofing,  and  even  boats. 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town. 

Who  thought  him  wondrous  wise ; 

He  swore  by  all  the  fabled  gods 
He’d  never  advertise. 

His  goods  were  advertised  at  last. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  : 

The  ad.  was  set  in  nonpareil, 

And  headed  “  Sheriff’s  Sale.” 

The  ink  that  is  used  in  inking  the  indelible  ribbon  in  type-writers, 
which  writes  black,  but  copies  a  very  dark  blue,  is  made  as  follows : 
Take  vaseline  of  high  boiling  point,  melt  it  on  a  water  bath  or  slow 
fire,  and  incorporate  by  constant  stirring  as  much  Prussian  blue  as  it 
will  take  up  without  becoming  granular.  Remove  the  mixture  from 
the  fire  and,  while  it  is  cooling,  mix  equal  parts  of  petroleum,  benzine, 
and  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  in  which  dissolve  the  fatty  ink,  intro¬ 
duced  in  small  quantities,  by  constant  agitation.  The  volatile  solvents 
should  be  in  such  quantity  that  the  fluid  ink  is  of  the  consistency  of 
fresh  oil  paint.  One  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  proper  application  of 
the  ink  to  the  ribbon.  Wind  the  ribbon  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  spread 
on  a  table  several  layers  of  newspapers,  then  unwind  the  ribbon  in  such 
lengths  as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  lay  it  flat  on  the  paper.  Apply 
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the  ink,  after  agitation,  by  means  of  a  soft  brush,  and  rub  it  well  into 
the  interstices  of  the  ribbon  with  a  stiff  toothbrush.  Hardly  any  ink 
should  remain  visible  on  the  surface. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  an  improved  evener  for  the 
receiving  table  of  printing  presses,  invented  by  Moseman,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  It  relates  “  to  presses  in  which  the  printed  sheets  are 
delivered  upon  a  receiving  table  by  the  swinging  movement  of  a 
fly.  In  such  presses  the  printed  sheets  are  not  delivered  in  exactly 
the  same  position  on  the  pile,  and  consequently  the  outer  edges  of 
the  sheets  will  be  uneven,  or  many  of  them  will  project  beyond 
the  front  edge  of  the  pile.  The  fly  produces  a  considerable  blast 
or  current  of  air  when  swung  over  with  the  sheet  upon  it ;  and  the 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  indirectly  utilize  the  force  of  the  air  blast 
or  current  as  a  means  of  evening  or  straightening  the  outer  edges  of  the 
sheets  as  the  sheets  are  delivered  one  by  one  by  the  operation  of  the 
fly.  The  invention  consists  in  the  combination,  with  a  receiving  table 
provided  with  gauge  pins  and  a  fly-sheet  delivery,  of  an  evener  or 
straightening  device  hung  at  the  outer  edge  of  said  table,  capable  of. 
outward  movement  by  the  blast  of  air  produced  by  the  fly,  and  adapted 
in  its  return  movement  to  push  the  newly-delivered  sheet  inward  in 
order  to  bring  the  outer  edge  of  said  sheet  even  with  the  edges  of  the 
receiving  table  and  the  pile  of  sheets  thereon.  The  evener  or  straight¬ 
ening  device,  is  preferably  made  heaviest  at  the  lower  end,  in 
order  to  bring  it  back  quickly  when  swung  outward  by  the  blasts 
of  air,  and  a  spring  is  applied  to  hasten  its  return  and  render  it 
more  powerful.” 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

CORRECTED  FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 

Akron. — State  of  trade,  good ;  prospects,  good ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  25  cents,  with  good  prospects  to  get  30  cents  soon  ;  evening  papers,  30  cents, 
with  good  prospects  to  get  35  cents, soon;  hookwork,  30  cents,  with  good  prospects 
to  get  35  cents  soon  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $14.  A  new  scale  of  prices  is  now 
being  approved.  The  Daily  Illuminator ,  a  new  labor  paper  started  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly,  promises  to  be  a  great  success. 

Baltimore. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  encouraging;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents  ;  bookwork,  45  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $16.20.  There  is  no  difficulty,  but  the  city  is  already  overcrowded  and  full  of 
tourists. 

Chicago.— State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  uncertain  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  37  cents  ;  bookwork,  37  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$18.  Chicago  is  overrun  with  idle  printers,  and  strangers  will  most  likely  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  they  look  for  work. 

Columbia. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  very  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  $15  per  week  of  9  hours  ;  job  printers, 
$18  to  $20  per  week.  Work  will  be  brisk  about  the  15th  of  October,  as  the  legislature 
will  then  be  in  session. 

Dayton. — State  of  trade,  fair  ;  prospects,  medium  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  35  cents;  evening,  32  cents;  bookwork,  32  and  35  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $15. 


Detroit. — State  of  trade,  very  dull ;  prospects,  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  36  cents ;  evening,  33  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week  $14. 
We  accepted  the  above  list  of  prices  as  a  compromise  for  our  new  scale. 

Kalamazoo. — State  of  trade,  active;  prospects,  brighter;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  27  cents;  evening,  25  cents ;  bookwork,  25  cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  ^10  to  gi2.  Job  printers  are  in  demand  to  sub. 

Milwaukee. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  not  any  too  bright ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  38  cents  ;  evening,  33  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $14  to  $18. 

Mobile. — State  of  trade,  very  good;  prospects,  encouraging;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $16.  Demand  fully  supplied. 

New  Haven. — State  of  trade,  dull;  prospects,  more  encouraging ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  to  40  cents  ;  job 
printers,  per  week,  ^15. 

Omaha. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  fair ;  composition  on  morning  papers, 
35  cents  ;  evening,  32  cents  ;  bookwork,  32  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $15.  There 
are  three  printers  for  every  situation  in  the  city. 

Ottumwa. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  encouraging;  composition  on 
evening  papers,  $10.50  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $12  to  $15. 

Peoria. — State  of  trade,  dull ;  prospects,  better ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  33  cents;  evening,  30  cents;  bookwork,  35  cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $15.  No  difficulty. 

Sacramento. —  State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  50  cents;  evening,  45  cents;  bookwork,  45  cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $21.  Supply  and  demand  about  equal. 

San  Antonio. — State  of  trade,  fair  ;  prospects  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents;  evening,  35  cents;  bookwork,  35  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$18.  Lots  of  work  for  good  job  printers  at  $20  per  week. 

South  Bend. — State  of  trade,  medium  ;  prospects,  uncertain  ;  composition  on 
evening  papers,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $14. 

Springfield.— State  of  trade,  very  good;  prospects,  good ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  33J4  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $15.  So  many  printers  have  come  here  during  the  past  two  weeks  that  it 
is  impossible  to  provide  even  a  day’s  work  to  anybody. 

Salt  Lake  City.— State  of  trade,  dull;  prospects,  dull ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  50  cents  ;  evening,  45  cents  ;  bookwork,  45  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$r8  to  $21.  No  trouble,  though  at  present  we  have  more  men  than  there  is  work  for. 

Toronto. — State  of  trade,  very  dull ;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents;  evening,  28  cents;  bookwork,  33^^  cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $11.  Keep  away  from  Toronto  till  the  middle  of  November. 

Wilkesbarre. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  very  encouraging;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $14  to  $15.  If  printers  are  in  the  neighborhood  and  really  want  to  work, 
come  and  see  us,  and  they  will  not  go  away  hungry,  providing  they  h.ave  a  card. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  the  well-known  electrotypers,  map  and  relief-line 
and  photo-engravers,  191  Monroe  street,  have  just  printed  their  speci¬ 
mens  of  calendars  for  1887,  the  largest  and  best  assortment  ever  issued, 
which  are  sufficiently  varied  in  size  and  design  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  most  fastidious.  They  have  also  published  a  large  number  of  new 
and  beautiful  cuts,  especially  adapted  for  holiday  publications,  all  of 
which  are  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  Parties  desirous  of 
laying  in  a  stock  of  calendars  or  these  Christmas  indispensables  should 
write  at  once  for  specimen  copies. 
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f.  Smith,  Compositor,  with  J.  P.  Smith,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC  STEAM  SHAVING 
MACHINE. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  represents  an  improved  steam  shaving 
machine,  devised  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Blake,  western  manager  of  the  well- 
known  house  of  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  .Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  printers’  and  electrotypers’  machinery. 

This  machine  has  a  stationary  oscillating  head  and  traveling  bed, 
and  is  entirely  different  in  construction  and  operation  from  any  other 
machine  now  in  the  market,  and,  like  the  other  machine.s  of  this  house, 
is  self  operating  and  labor  saving. 

The  cutter  head  is  fitted  with  the  patented  lifting  screws  for  perfectly 
adjusting  the  knife,  and  the  head  is  moved  up  or  down  by  the  hand- 
wheel  at  the  end.  Immediately  behind  the  hand-wheel,  upon  the 
same  shaft,  is  a  disk  which  carries  a  scale,  graduated  by  of  an 
inch,  giving  great  exactitude  of  depth,  and  doing  away  with  the 
trouble  and  uncertainty  of  putting  paper,  etc.,  under  the  plates  in 
making  successive  cuts.  When  in  operation  the  plates  are  held  in 


position  by  rollers  in  front  and  rear  of  the  knife,  so  firmly  that  breaking 
or  bending  of  large  or  thin  plates  is  impossible  ;  and  plates  of  less  than 
one  inch  in  width  can  be  shaved  without  gauging.  By  an  ingenious 
and  positive  movement  the  knife  and  rollers  are  lifted  entirely  free 
from  the  work  during  the  reverse  travel  of  the  bed,  avoiding  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  injury  to  the  plates,  and  they  immediately  return  to  a  cutting 
position  upon  the  forward  motion  of  the  bed.  The  return  motion  of 
the  bed  is  one  and  a-half  times  faster  than  its  forward  movement,  thus 
making  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  making  it  possible  for  the  operator 
to  turn  out  at  least  one-third  more  work  than  by  the  old  way. 

The  machine  can  be  instantly  stopped,  started  or  reversed  at  any 
point,  or  backed  out  of  the  heaviest  cuts  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
facility. 

The  stops  on  the  side  bar  render  the  stroke  adjustable  to  any 
length  within  the  range  of  the  machine,  which  is  perfectly  noiseless  in 
its  operation. 

The  frame,  with  its  braces  and  tracks,  is  cast  in  one  piece,  thereby 
ensuring  the  greatest  possible  rigidity  and  making  it  impossible  for  the 
machinery  to  be  thrown  out  of  line  by  settling  of  floors  or  other  causes. 

The  bed  is  extra  heavy  and  is  perfectly  true  to  the  head ;  it  moves 
upon  two  broad  and  strong  tracks,  which  are  finished  perfectly  level 
and  smooth,  and  it  is  strongly  braced  and  supported  immediately  under 
the  knife.  The  driving  arrangement  of  this  machine  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  ordinary  steam  attachment.  By  means  of  a 
worm  and  wheel,  a  perfectly  steady,  even  and  powerful  motion  is  given 
to  the  bed,  insuring  perfeet  plates,  free  from  waves,  ridges  or  other 


imperfections.  The  rack  and  pinions  are  extra  heavy  and  accurately 
cut  to  each  other.  The  worm  and  shafts  are  of  forged  steel.  Every 
part  wdiere  there  is  friction  is  adjustable  for  wear ;  thus  the  machine 
will  always  work  perfectly. 

The  size  shown  in  the  cut  will  shave  either  type  high  or  thin  plates 
18  by  30  inches  in  size  so  perfectly  that  a  variation  of  yo  Joij  of  an 
inch  cannot  be  detected  with  a  micrometer  calliper. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  machine  can  obtain  any  further 
information  wdiich  they  may  desire  by  addressing  the  manufacturers. 


WESTERN  ENTERPRISE. 

We  were  greatly  interested  and  not  a  little  surprised,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Inter-State  Exposition  this  season,  by  the  splendid 
exhibition  of  printing  machinery  made  by  Shniedew'end  &  Lee 
Company,  printing-press  manufacturers  of  this  city,  wherein  they  show 
eight  different  sizes  of  their  well-known  Challenge  job  presses. 

It  may  be  a  surprising  fact  to  many  to  learn  that  this  is  the  only 
exclusively  western  house  which  is 
successfully  engaged  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  building  of  platen 
presses.  The  firm  commenced  work 
on  their  patterns  in  August,  1884, 
when  they  removed  to  their  present 
commodious  cpiarters  303  and  305 
Dearborn  street,  where  they  occupy 
a  five-story  and  basement  building, 
with  a  double  frontage  of  fifty  feet, 
extending  through  from  Dearborn 
street  to  Third  avenue.  Since  that 
date  they  have  built  and  sold  more 
than  four  hundred  Challenge  and 
old-style  Gordon  presses.  They 
employ  over  one  hundred  men  in 
their  various  departments,  and  their 
press  works  have  become  one  of 
the  permanently  established  indus¬ 
tries  of  Chicago. 

One  of  their  old-style  Gordon 
presses  (10  by  15)  at  the  expo¬ 
sition  is  running  at  the  rate  of 
3,500  impressions  per  hour.  This 
was  done  to  silence  the  last  objec¬ 
tion  of  some  agents  of  eastern  press 
builders,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  for  speed,  accuracy  of  adjustment  and  strength,  the  presses 
manufactured  by  this  house  will  rank  equal  to  any  platen  machines 
in  the  market.  This  is  attested  by  the  large  number  of  orders  now 
on  hand,  and  the  satisfaction  these  presses  have  given  to  all  parties 
using  them. 

The  new  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company  Washington  hand  press  is 
also  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the  old  Mormon  relic,  described  in  our 
September  issue,  and  which  forms  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
mechanical  advantages  possessed  by  the  printers  of  today  over  their 
brothers  of  forty  years  ago. 

Their  army  and  proof  presses  are  shown  in  all  sizes,  and  are  well 
known  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chicago  engine  and  boiler  is  another  product  of  great  interest 
to  printers.  It  is  essentially  the  printing-office  power.  It  is  built  from 
two  and  a  half  to  nine  horsepower,  and  the  smallest  size  will  run  a 
large  cylinder  together  with  several  platen  presses.  A  valuable  device 
for  this  boiler  is  their  new  pump  and  heater,  which  furnishes  the 
boiler  with  a  continual  supply  of  water  heated  to  180  degrees,  using 
only  the  exhaust  steam  for  the  purpose. 

The  other  features  of  the  exhibit  are  the  McFatrich  mailer,  the 
Perfection  mitering  machine,  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company’s  shooting- 
sticks,  patent  galley  racks  and  sheet  dryers  combined,  and  patent 
lamp  holder. 

The  trade  of  this  house  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  we  are  informed  that  they  now  have  orders  on  hand  for 
export  shipment. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


BARGAINS!  BARGAINS!  BARGAINS  I 
We  are  determined  to  realize  on  all  our  second-hand  litho  power 
presses,  as  our  shops  are  overcrowded,  and  we  must  have  more  room. 
We  therefore  offer  two  24  by  34  Potter  lithos  at  ^1,750  each.  These 
presses  are  less  than  three  years  old,  and  we  guarantee  them  to  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  practically  as  good  as  new.  We  believe 
that  this  offer  is  without  precedent.  For  all  cash  we  will  deduct  ten 
per  cent  from  the  above  price.  We  have  other  bargains,  particulars  of 
which  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  Campbell  Printing 
Press  and  Manufacturing  Company,  306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
160  William  street.  New  York. 


The  accompanying  illustration  is  that  of  a  new  galley  bracket, 
especially  designed  for  use  on  imposing  stone,  frame,  or  anywhere  that 
a  galley  bracket  is  wanted  for  occasional  use,  and  then  to  be  put  aside 
and  out  of  the  way.  This  bracket  is  made  in  two  parts,  and  fastened 
together  by  a  pin,  so  as  to  allow  the  arm  to  swing  flat  against  the  frame 
or  wall  when  not  in  use.  A  set  consists  of  two  brackets,  with  a  check 
on  each,  preventing  the  arm  from  swinging  in  but  one  direction  (one 
to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left),  and  holding  it  at  right  angles  with 
the  article  the  bracket  is  secured  to  and  in  position,  when  open,  for  the 
galley.  They  come,  boxed  with  screws,  at  sixty  cents  per  set.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  E.  F.  Bacheller,  Lynn,  Mass.  For  sale  by  dealers. 


Abbreviated  LONGHAND.  By  Wallace  Ritchie.  A  complete 

system  of  note-taking  without  ambiguous  signs.  Every  ambitious  printer 
shouid  own  the  book,  and  quaiify  himseif  for  reporting  in  a  few  hours.  Maiied  for 
25  cents.  Address  TREASURER,  Inland  Printer  Co. 


“T^AVORITE”  ELASTIC  PADDING  COMPOSITION— War- 

ranted  not  to  adhere  to  the  edges  of  sheet  torn  from  the  pad.  Send  25  cents 
in  stamps  and  we  wiil  maii  yon  recipe  for  making  same  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  a  pound. 
UPRIGHT  PADDING  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn.  4-1-it 


For  sale. — An  established  newspaper  and  printing  office  contain¬ 
ing  upward  of  two  hundred  fonts  of  job  and  wood  type ;  aiso  body  type  enougit 
for  three  ordinary  offices  ;  presses,  etc.,  aii  in  good  condition.  Parties  desirous  of 
purchasing  can  secure  an  immense  bargain,  by  addressing  “A.  IS.  D.,”  care  of 
Inland  Printer,  Room  26,  159  La  Saiie  street,  Chicago. 


For  sale. — Printing  and  binding  establishment,  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Iowa.  Has  facilities  for  doing  all  kinds  of  blank  book  and 
edition  work.  Will  sell  all  or  part.  Satisfactory  reasons  given  for  selling.  If  you 
have  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  invest,  address  “  PRESS,”  care  of  this 
office.  4-j-tf 


For  sale. — -a  30-inch  lever  cutter,  a  No.  5  Washington  press, 
platen  25  by  38,  both  good  as  new,  at  second-hand  prices  ;  a  good  Hoe  plow 
cutter:  also  other  “seconds”  at  bargains.  Address  the  MORGANS  &  WILCOX 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  4-1-it 


For  sale. —  a  good  engravers’  ruling  machine,  in  first-class 
order.  Cost  #200.  Will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Just  the  thing  for  an  office 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  color  work.  Address  ENGRAVER,  care  Inland 
Printer. 


Price  25  cents.  “Just  what  was  needed.”  Price  25  cents. 

“rpHE  PRINTERS’  READY  RECKONER,”  for  ascertaining  the 

J-  cost  of  stock  used  on  small  jobs,  giving  the  weight  of  ream  (from  8  to  70 
pounds)  and  price  per  pound,  ream  and  quire  (rising  by  fractions  from  6  cents  to  25 
cents  per  pound).  Example  :  Take  36  sheets  of  38-pound  paper,  c'bsting  cents 
per  pound;  how  much  are  the  36  sheets  worth?  Don’t  guess,  it  isn’t  safe;  don’t 
figure,  it  takes  too  much  tima;  but  refer  to  ready  reckoner  and  get  the  answer  in  ten 
seconds.  Mailed  free  for  25  cents.  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day.  Address  H.  G. 
BISHOP,  care  of  Inland  Printer.  4-i-it 


WANTED — JOB  PRINTER — A  reliable,  steady  young  man  who 

has  had  two  or  three  years’  experience  in  a  first-class  job  office  on  job  com¬ 
position  and  presswork.  Steady  work  to  the  right  party,  in  a  town  where  living 
expenses  are  low.  Address,  with  references,  and  specimens  ol  work,  stating  wages 
expected,  MORRILL  BROS.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  4-1-it 


WANTED. — Position  as  manager  of  a  printing  establishment,  by  a 

thoroughly  qualified  man,  versant  with  all  branches  of  the  trade,  and  capable 
of  filling  any  position  in  connection  therewith.  Has  had  experience  in  a  number  of 
the  largest  and  best  establishments.  The  best  of  references  given.  Address 
“  MANAGER,”  care  ofiNLAND  Printer. 


WANTED. — The  address  of  printers  desiring  the  new  specimen 
book  of  the  Morgans  &  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  No 
stamps  necessary.  4-1-it 

WANTED. — Agents  to  sell  Durant’s  patent  counters.  Machines 
sent  on  thirty  days’  tri.al.  Liberal  commission.  Address,  W.  N.  DURANT, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-1-tf 


Nezv  Catalogues-^^^Nezv  Tools. 


Standard  Job  Stick, 

New  Upright  Miterer, 

New  Rule  Shaper, 

New  Card  Cutters, 

New  Style  Cabinets. 


T'HE  most  complete  Catalogue  printed  in  the 
United  States.  It  shows  253  complete  series 
of  type  (more  than  any  foundry  shows).  It 
shows  a  great  variety  of  machines  and  tools  made 
by  our  wide-awake  competitors.  It  shows  all  our 
products.  Illustrated  Cat.alogue,  200  pages,  sent 
on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Very  complete  Cut  Book, 
100  pages,  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Special 
Catalogue  of  Celluloid,  Holly  Wood  and  Wood 
'Type,  sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents. 

GOLDING  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


REFERENCE  TO  LARGEST  HOUSES  IN  NE’W 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 


THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-Pres’t. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 


For  sale. — .Several  hundred  pounds  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.  agate 

type,  used  in  a  railway  guide ;  most  of  this  type  is  good  as  new ;  also  a  large 
quantity  of  brass  rule;  also  eight  shift-bar  Hoe  chases,  25  by  385^  inside.  PRICE, 
LEE  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  4-i-3t 


I  HAVE  a  few  dozen  of  Hughes’  Conical  Screw  Quoins  I  desire  to 

sell  for  cash  ;  never  been  in  use.  Address  QUOINS,  care  Inland  Printer. 


JOB  OFFICE  for  SALE. — A  fine  job  printing  office  in  a  city  of 

12,000  inhabitants.  Esfiablished  nine  years,  and  doing  a  fine  business.  Office 
well  equipped — steampower,  cylinder  and  job  presses,  and  good  assortment  of  type. 
Price,  #4,000  cash.  Correspondence  solicited  from  those  who  have  money  and  want 
to  invest.  For  full  particulars,  address,  JOBBER,  care  Inland  Printer,  Chicago. 


Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINE 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 


KIMBALL’S  REPORTERS’  TRAINING  SCHOOL  guarantees 

thorough  instruction  in  shorthand  and  type-writing  by  a  teacher  of  busine.ss 
experience.  Best  results  in  the  shortest  lime  and  at  the  least  expense.  Lessons  day 
and  evening,  or  by  mail.  Address  D.  KIMBALL,  83  M.adison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


153  WABASH  AYE.,  CHICAGO. 


MILLS;  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 
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Chase  6x10  in.;  weight,  300  lbs..  ..$60  00  Chase  9x13  in.;  Plain,  Throw-ofT. .5115.00 

“  8x12  “  “  600  “  85.00  “  10x15  “  “  “  ..  150.00 

“  9x13  “  “  725  “  ....100.00  “  8x12  “  Finished,  “  ..  12000 

“  10x15  “  “  1000“  13500  “  9x13  “  “  “  ••  140.00 

“  8x12  “  Plain,  Throw-ofif.  ..100,00  “  10x15  “  “  “  ..  190.00 

Steam  Fixtures,  $12  00.  Ink  Fountain,  510.00. 

BOXED  AND  DELIVERED  FREE  IN  NEW  YORK  Cl  TV.  ) 

Easiest  running;  simple  in  construction;  the  equal  of  any  other  job  i 
press  ;  every  one  warranted  ;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work  ;  two 
weeks’  trial  allowed.  Send  for  circular.  j 

A.  OLMESDAHL, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Presses, 

41  CENTRE  STREET,  ....  NEW  YORK. 


PRINTING-INK 


WORKS. 

• 

C.  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

7ioSansomSt.  Philadelphia. 


27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
66  SHARP  ST.,  BAI.TIMORE. 
198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


Whiting  Paper  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

DAILY  PRODUCT: 

TWENTY^  TONS 

OF  FINE  PAPER. 


iCIark-i-aniitMDnref^t^ll] 

|??j*Dealc['sdn»€:iiQravino-ToGls-fnacfiinBFij-an^*€nqpavers-5upplles-  *| 

WA  D  B.’S 


H.  E.  Mead,  Pres’t.  A.  T.  Hodge,  Sec’y.  W.  C.  Gillett,  Treas 


Standard  •  Printing  •  Inks, 

H.  D.  WADE  &  CO. 

117  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

UNIFORM  IN  QUALITY.  ECONOMICAL  IN  USE. 

RELIABLE  IN  EVERY  WAY. 

-  TJie  Best  is  the  Cheapest ! - 

MARDlhR,  LUSE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  HI.  }  . 

MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  } 

PRICE  LISTS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 


PAPERS. 


Mayiufacturers  and  Dealers  in 


LEDGER,  WRAPPING,  BLOTTER, 
RULED,  BOOK,  WRITING, 
POSTER  AND  NEWS 


ENVELOPES,  CARDBOARD, 

AND 

ALL  STOCK  USED  BY  PRINTERS. 
Send  for  Catalogtte, 

181  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
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FUCHS  &  LANG’S 


Established  1804. 

-  Filled, 

pARMER,  piTTLE.  &  Qo. 

EyI’EFOUNDERS. 

JOB  OFFICE 
J  OUTFITS. 

OUR  ^  i  T  7"  7 ^  Cast  from  the 

BOOK  AND  /  Y  M  best  QUALITY 

NEWSPAPER  J-  JL  JL  L  V  durable  metal 
For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 


CHICAGO  :  154  Monroe  St 
NEW  YORK 


63-65  Beekman  St. 

EWSPAPER 

DRESSES. 


-OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 


In  JOB,  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  we  can  fit  out  a 
Complete  Office  in  our  own  type. 


Metal  Leaf  Bronze, 

S1-5  0  LB. 

- IS  THE - 

Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  Market  for  Fine  Calendars. 


EVERY  POUND  BEARS  THE  ABOVE  LABEL. 


Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 

Printing-Presses,  Printing-Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cab/nets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones, 

ETC. 

''^^^BRANCH.}  Chas.  B.  Ross,  Manager.  { ^Monroe  st. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BARNLIARl  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Genl  western  Agents,  115  &  n;  Piftli  Ave.,  CIIIGAGO. 
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A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map  ^■^^Photo-Eiigravers, 

- AND - 

PHOTO-ZINC-ETCHERS, 

119  MONROE.  ST., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  C  H  1  C  A  GO. 

- ^ - 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  craft  to  our  large  and 
choice  stock  of 

Almanacs  and  Calendars 

FOR  1  8  8  Y. 

ALSO,  OF  curs  SUITABLE  FOR 

Illustrating  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Printing. 

SPECIMENS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEFO UNDRY, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 


Illinois  Type  Founding  Co. 

200  &  202  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Western  Agents  for  GEORGE  BRUCE’S  SON  &  CO.,  and  JAMES 
CONNER’S  SONS,  New  York. 

Type  of  the  above  manufacturers  delivered  in  Chicago  free  of  transportation. 


Machinery  and  Material, 

Also 

Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture, 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 

Importers  ot 

GERMAN  INKS  AND  BRONZES. 

FACTORY:  OFFICE  &  SALESROOMS: 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sts.  180  &  182  Monroe  St. 


CARRY  A  STOCK  OF  H.  H.  THORP  MF’G  GO’S  JOB  TYPE. 
NEWSPAPER  DRESSES  AND  JOB  OFFICE  OUTFITS 
FURNISHED 

OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

Printing-Presses,  Type,  Cases,  Stands,  Galleys  and  Chases,  of  all  makes. 


Agents  for  Frederick  H.  Levey  &  Co’s  INKS. 


BARGAINS  IN  SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


I  —  I4,‘4x22^  Peerless  Press  ..  $400  00 

I — 32Tnch  Sheridan  Cutter . 300  00 

I — 141^X22  Star  Press .  250  00 

1—13  X  19  Globe  Press .  175  00 

I — 6x10  Model  Press .  6500 

I — 32  X  46  Hoe  Stop  Cylinder. . .  500  00 

X13  Peerle.ss  Press .  175  00 

X 12  Gordon  Press,  with 

throw-off .  175  00 

I — 8  X  12  Standard,  with  throw- 

off  .  150  00 

I — 8  X  12  Standard  Lever  Press . .  40  00 

I — 8  X  12  Empire  Lever  Press  . .  40  00 

1—8  X  12  Globe  Press  .  140  co 

1 — 32-in.  Clark  Cutter .  ico  00 


I — 7  X  11  Clipper  Press . $120  00 

I — 7x11  Gordon .  125  00 

I— Ruggles  Card  Cutter .  25  00 

1—32  X  46  Cottrell  &  B.abcock  . .  800  00 

6- Col.  Hoe  Hand  Press  : . 115  00 

7- C0I.  Hoe  Hand  Press .  135  00 

8- Col.  Hoe  Hand  Press .  145  00 

8-Col.  Hoe  Hand  Press .  150  00 

6-Col.  Army  Press .  40  00 

6-Col.  Army  Press .  45  00 

Thorp  Card  Cutter .  18  00 

100  News  Stands,  each .  2  00 

TOO  pairs  News  Cases,  each .  75 

One  complete  Job  Office,  second 

hand,  almost  new,  at  a  bargain. 


Our  Prices  are  low  as  the  lowest  on  Type  Material. 
SEND  FOR  NEW  SPECIMEN  BOOK. 


CHICAGO. 
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With  Patented  Cylinder  Lifting  and  Adjusting  Mechanism,  Three  Tracks,  Reversing  Mechanism,  Air  Bunters,  Machine-cut  Bed-Rack 
Steel  Shafts,  etc.,  etc.,  all  combining  to  insure  an  absolutely  Unyielding  Impression,  Perfect  Register,  High  Speed,  Quick  and  Easy 
Handling,  Great  Durability,  and  a  degree  of  excellence  in  every  detail  hitherto  unattained. 

12  &  14  Spruce  St.,  NEW  YORK.  Western  Agents:  H.  HARTT  &  CO.,  162  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  Composition  for  Printers' 

Inking  Rollers  zuas  awarded  us  at  the 
World' s  Industrial  and  Cottofi 
Centennial  Exhibition, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  1884-5. 

- .^>§-4 — 0.^0 — - 

Binghams 

“Diamond  ”  Roller  Composition. 


Something  entirely  new,  tough,  elastic,  possessing  great  strength  and  “tack,” 
and  will  not  crack.  Price  thirty  (30)  cents  per  pound. 


BINGHAM’S  STAR  COMPOSITION  is  the  best  re-casting  Composition  made.  Does  not 
shrink,  dry  up,  skin  over  or  crack.  It  is  the  most  largely  used  of  any  made,  and  is 
especially  adapted  for  color  work,  or  use  in  dry  climates.  Price  forty  (40)  cents  per  pound. 

If  you  have  not  used  our  Compositions,  send  for  samples  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
any  other  parties’  make.  Liberal  discounts  on  large  orders.  For  sale  by  J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  H.  L.  Pelouze  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  all  dealers  in  Printing  Materials 
generally.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BINGHAM,  DALEY  &  O’HARA, 

M anufactktrers  of  Printers  Rollers  and  Composition, 

Nos.  49  and  51  Rose  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  first  house  in  America  to  engage  in  the  Manufacture  of  Printers’  Rollers  and  Compositions. 
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New  Improved  Country  Prouty. 

Square  Sides  and  Patent  Throw- Off.  New  Series  1886. 


DRSGRIP'TION. 

cut  on  this  page  represents  our  Improved  Country  Press.  This  Press  is  made  with  our  new  square 
frame,  and  is  heavily  braced  so  that  it  will  stand  with  great  solidity  even  on  an  uneven  floor.  It  has  many 
points  of  excellence.  It  is  much  lighter  than  other  presses  of  same  size  and  capacity,  and  is  yet  amply  strong 
in  every  particular.  It  can  be  set  up  and  run  with  perfect  safety  on  the  upper  floors  of  ordinary  buildings. 
This  Press  is  supplied  with  our  new  patent  throw-off  It  has  five  ink  rollers,  three  2-inch  distributors  and  two 
3-inch  form  rollers.  It  runs  as  easily  by  hand  a$  the  Common  Country  Prouty,  so  well  known  and  in  such 
general  use  over  the  United  States.  It  is  a  gem  for  the  country  office,  and  is  fully  warranted.  It  will  do  as 
good  work  as  presses  of  other  makes  costing  twice  the  amount,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  newspaper 
and  poster  work  of  the  ordinary  country  office.  It  runs  much  lighter  than  ordinary  power  presses.  One  man 
can  run  it  easily. 

SIZES  NliTlD  EEICES. 

No.  I. — 7  col.  folio;  Size  inside  bearers,  27  x  37  ins.;  Weight,  3600  lbs.;  Speed,  1000  per  hour;  Price,  $600 

No.  2. — 8  col.  folio  or  5  col.  qto.;  “  “  273^  x  433^  “  “  4000  “  “  900  “  “  700 

No.  3. — 9  col.  folio  or  6  col.  qto.;  “  “  32}^  x  463^  “  “  4600  “  “  800  “  “  800 

The  above  prices  include  Well  Fountain,  Rubber  Blanket,  set  of  Cast  Rollers,  set  of  extra  Cores  and  Patent  Throw-Oflf  and  Impression  Lock. 

All  boxed  on  board  cars.  Steam  Fixtures,  $15.00  extra. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS. 

Our  Presses  are  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the  World  for  the  Money  ! 

SEND  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  PRINTED  ON  “  PROUTY.” 

W.  G.  WALKER  &  CO.,  Sole  Prop’s, 

Madison,  Wis. 


Mention  Inland  Printer. 


A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 

VoL.  IV.-NO.  2.  CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER,  1886.  terms 
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THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 


ANDREW  CAMPBELL’S  COUNTRY  PRESS — FIRST  PRESENTED  IN  1 86 1. 

TO  US,  it  seems  that  the  introduction  of  this  well-known 
machine  may  be  said  to  mark  the  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  cylinder  machine  in  this  country. 

The  “Napier,”  imported  as  early  as  1827,  had  held 
undisputed  control  and  been  recognized  as  the  pure  type 
of  cylinder  ma¬ 
chines  until  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the 
machine  now  men¬ 
tioned. 

As  we  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  in 
these  pages,  efforts 
had  been  made  to 
supplant  it  by  the 
productions  of 
Northrup,  New¬ 
bury,  Davis  and 
others,  but  still  the 
majority  of  cylin¬ 
der  presses  made, 
sold  and  approved 
were  of  the  Napier 
model,  whether 
built  by  the  Messrs. 

Hoe  or  by  others. 

A.  B.  Taylor,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  de¬ 
fects  of  this  form 
of  press  had  endeavored  to  overcome  them,  but  it  was  not 
until  Campbell  produced  his  so-called  country  press,  in 
1861,  that  the  defects  which  had  heretofore  existed  in  the 
Napier  school  were  fully  recognized  and  in  a  great  measure 
overcome. 

To  Campbell  must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  having 
accomplished  more  in  the  direction  named  than  all  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  most 
important  improvements  made  in  cylinder  pre.sses  have 
followed  the  introduction  by  him  of  his  first  country  press. 


We  say  “  country  ”  press,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
while  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor,  he  designed  and 
built  a  press  particularly  intended  for  the  printing  of 
illustrated  papers  of  the  Harper  and  Frank  Leslie  char¬ 
acter,  and  that  prior  to  this,  his  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  an  automatic 
feeder  for  cylinder  presses — a  problem  yet  to  be  success¬ 
fully  solved.  The  radical  changes  made  by  him  may 
be  summed  up  thus : 

I.  The  diameter  of  the  impression  cylinder  for  the 
size  of  sheet  to  be 
printed  was  re¬ 
duced  nearly  one- 
half — important  in 
giving  a  less 
weighty  cylinder, 
thus  aiding  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  by  hand, and 
by  many  believed 
to  lessen  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  injury  to 
the  type. 

2.  During  the 
printing  and  non¬ 
printing  move¬ 
ments  of  the  bed, 
unequal  rates  of 
motion  were  im¬ 
parted  to  it,  and 
finally  (3)  the  bed 
and  cylinder  were 
so  connected 
through  a  series  of 
gears  running  from  the  fly  wheel  to  the  bed  that  their 
conjoint  movements  (the  cylinder  driving  the  bed)  gave 
to  his  machines  an  accuracy  of  register  in  the  employment 
of  the  cylinder  press  not  previously  attained,  and  this 
feature,  one  of  great  importance,  was  retained  by  the 
machine  irrespective  of  its  age  or  length  of  service. 

Calling  to  his  assistance,  as  general  business  manager, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Senior,  and  later  on  employing  the 
services  of  Mr.  Robert  Yorkston,  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  expert  pressmen  of  his  day,  the  new  machine  was 
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placed  upon  the  market,  and  instantly  jumped  into  popu¬ 
larity,  and  grew  more  so  as  its  good  features  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  printers.  Two  objections,  however,  attended  the 
use  of  the  machine. 

1.  It  was  excessively  noisy,  as  springs  were  not  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction  employed  in  connection  with  the 
bed  ;  a  defect,  however,  subsequently  remedied. 

2.  The  patent,  broadly  covering  the  fly,  granted  to 
Isaac  Adams,  was  still  in  force,  and  Mr.  Campbell  could 
not  use  it  in  connection  with  his  press  save  at  the  risk  of  a 
law  suit,  nor  could  he  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
its  use. 

How  many  of  these  country  presses  were  sold  is  prob¬ 
ably  only  known  to  those  directly  interested,  but  the 


types  or  form  and  printed,  and  with  the  commencement 
of  the  second  revolution  the  sheet  was  released  from  the 
cylinder,  received  upon  inclined  fly  fingers  with  its  un¬ 
printed  side  next  the  fingers,  and  carried  off  by  them 
and  laid  face  down  upon  a  receiving  board  ;  thus,  the 
printed  portion  of  the  sheet  failed  to  come  into  contact 
with  any  part  of  the  mechanism  during  its  delivery,  and 
the  tendancy  to  smut  was  obviated. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  ink,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
shown  great  originality,  followed  by  excellent  results. 

We  believe  he  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  make  use 
of  the  so-called  double  distribution. 

Prior  to  his  use  of  this  the  form  had  been  subjected  to 
two  or  more  rollings,  by  using  with  the  machine  a  trip 
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number  was  very  large,  and  today  many  are  to  be  found 
scattered  all  over  this  country. 

Campbell  might  well  have  rested  upon  his  well-earned 
laurels  in  connection  with  this  machine,  a  cut  of  which  is 
presented  on  preceding  page,  showing  the  same  provided 
with  a  fly,  but  his  nature  was  such  that  he  could  not. 

His  next  effort  was  in  the  direction  of  a  “  two  revolution 
cylinder,”  not  the  first  one  built  as  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  by  some,  but  one  carrying  with  it  a  delivery 
of  the  printed  sheet  free  from  “smut,”  and  this  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  amount  of  ink  required  for  the  production 
of  the  printed  sheet. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  impression  cylinder  was  made 
to  revolve  twice  for  each  impression  :  the  first  revolution 
of  the  cylinder  allowed  the  sheet  to  be  presented  to  the 


motion,  so  that  for  each  additional  rolling,  the  machine 
accomplished  a  full  movement,  but  did  not  print,  thus 
necessarily  reducing  the  product  of  the  machine. 

Campbell  made  use  of  form  rollers,  placed  upon  each 
side  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  separate  inking  apparatus  is 
employed  for  each  set  of  form  rollers ;  thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rollers  supplied  with  ink  by  one  of  the  apparatus 
employed  for  this  purpose  would  naturally  ink  the  “  enter¬ 
ing  ”  end  of  the  form  more  than  the  leaving  end,  which 
inequality  would  be  corrected  by  the  second  set  of  form 
rollers,  supplied  in  like  manner  with  ink,  entering  upon 
the  opposite  end  of  the  form. 

Above  we  give  an  illustration  of  a  press  provided  with 
this  form  of  distribution.  Various  other  improvements 
were  made  by  him  in  this  direction,  among  which  may  be 
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cited  his  single  adjustment  of  the  form  roller  to  a  distrib¬ 
uting-  roller,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  form,  where 
formerly  two  adjustments,  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  one, 
were  necessary. 

In  1876,  the  management  and  business  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Campbell  into  the  hands  of  the  Campbell 
Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  by  this 
company  has  been  continued.  Many  improvements  in 
connection  with  the  presses  have  been  added  by  them,  and 
these  have  been  fully  described  in  this  journal. 

Since  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  company,  Mr. 
Campbell  has  not  been  inactive,  and  we  hear  of  a  new  press 
of  his,  one  of  which  has  been  built,  and  is  about  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  trade  under  the  auspices  of  his  former  agent. 

In  closing,  we  doubt  if  anyone  familiar  with  the  man 
and  his  works  will  deny  to  him  the  credit  of  rare  mechan¬ 
ical  genius,  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  coupled  with  a  perseverance  and  faith  under  unfore¬ 
seen  difficulties,  which,  combined,  have  enabled  him  to 
take  rank  among  the  most  original  and  radical  workers  in 
the  paths  he  has  been  called  upon  to  tread. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL  REMINISCENCES. 

15ERANGER,  THE  FRENCH  POET-l’RINTER  —  FRANKLIN’S  DIPLOMATIC 
USE  OF  A  PRINTING  PRESS. 

BY  BEN.  PERLEY  POORE. 

“  AND  were  you  really  a  printer.  Monsieur  Beranger?” 

said  I  to  the  cha7isoti7iier,  as  we  sat  chatting  in  his 
little  breakfast-room,  at  Passy,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  one  line 
morning  in  May,  1846.  He  was  a  thickset  man,  rather 
under  the  common  stature,  and  slightly  round-shouldered, 
as  though  he  had  stooped  over  a  case.  He  was  bald,  with 
a  noble  forehead,  mirth-twinkling  gray  eyes,  a  rubicund 
complexion,  a  somewhat  sensual  mouth,  and  a  cheerful 
smile.  A  stranger  who  met  him  in  an  omnibus  would  have 
set  him  down  as  a  benevolent,  intelligent  old  gentleman, 
with  the  polite,  Parisian  manners  of  the  old  school.  His 
home  garb  was  a  checked  woolen  dressing-gown,  black 
waistcoat  and  trou-sers,  and  a  velvet  smoking-cap.  I  had 
breakfasted  with  him,  and  as  we  sat  chatting  over  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  repast,  I  asked  :  “  And  were  you  really  a 
printer.  Monsieur  Beranger?” 

“  That  I  was,”  he  replied,  “and  a  famous  one,  too  ;  nor 
do  I  ever  take  up  a  book  without  scanning  the  title  page, 
for  I  always  excelled  in  setting  title  pages.  Handbills, 
too,  I  used  to  like  to  work  upon,  and  I  well  remember  one 
'blue  Monday,’  when  all  alone  in  the  office,  poring  over  a 
volume  of  old  poetry,  a  farmer  came  in  with  an  order  for 
some  auction  placards.  Though  I  had  only  been  in  the 
office  a  few  weeks,  I  took  a  composing-stick,  set  up  the  job, 
then  locked  up  my  form,  put  it  to  press,  and  by  stepping 
upon  a  stool  to  fly  the  frisket,  worked  off  the  small  number 
wanted.  The  next  day,  I  presented  my  master  with  a 
specimen  of  my  work,  and  the  money  I  had  received  for 
it.  He  was  well  pleased,  and  gave  me  the  money,  and 
half  a  day  to  spend  it  in.  A  happy  half-day  it  was.” 

It  was  while  working  in  a  printing  office  at  Peronne 
that  Beranger’s  talent  for  versification  developed  itself, 
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and  he  soon  afterward  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  a 
garret  with  his  darling  Lizette,  and  wrote  songs  for  a 
small  compensation.  Then  he  enlisted  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Bourbons,  seasoned  with  champagne  and  em¬ 
bellished  by  the  charms  of  Lizette,  as  the  printer-poet 
poured  forth  scorn  and  irony,  mingled  with  pleasure. 

The  conquests  of  the  great  Napoleon  were  Beranger’s 
favorite  themes,  and  his  verses  were  alike  revolting  against 
power  and  submissive  to  love  —  breaking  men’s  chains  of 
iron  and  binding  them  with  wreaths  of  flowers  —  half  of 
glory  and  half  of  pleasure,  alternating  betiveen  the  battle¬ 
field  and  the  bar-room  ;  and  the  printer-poet  was  equally 
at  home  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  of  glasses  —  now  playful 
and  sprightly  and  now  violent  and  headstrong  —  half  smiles 
and  half  tears,  and  winning  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  the 
French  people. 

As  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  was  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
so  Beranger’s  songs  did  much  toward  the  dethronement  of 
the  Bourbons  in  1830,  and  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  French  throne.  The  printer-poet  was  offered  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Royal  Printing  Office ;  but  he 
declined  it,  preferring  to  reside  quietly  at  Passy,  writing 
songs. 

One  pleasant  autumnal  day,  Beranger  took  me  to  see 
the  house  at  Passy  in  which  Franklin  resided,  when  he 
came  to  France  as  the  representative  of  the  thirteen 
revolted  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Although 
upward  of  seventy  years  of  age  when  the  congress  elected 
him,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Rush,  who  sat  next  him,  and  said  : 
“I  am  old  and  good  for  nothing;  but,  as  the  storekeep¬ 
ers  say  of  their  remnants  of  cloth,  ‘  I  am  but  a  fag  end, 
and  you  may  have  me  for  what  you  please.’  ”  His  unan¬ 
nounced  arrival  at  Paris  was  the  sensation  of  the  season, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  desired 
aid  of  Louis  XVI.  The  court  of  France  then  resided  at 
Versailles,  but  made  frequent  visits  to  Paris.  Franklin, 
with  his  slender  means,  would  have  remained  unnoticed 
in  either  place,  but  he  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  a  house 
at  Passy,  on  the  highway  between  the  two,  where  the  lords 
and  ladies  could  stop  and  let  their  horses  breathe,  whilst 
they  chatted  with  the  American  philosopher. 

Beranger  piloted  me  to  the  house  thus  made  the 
legation  of  the  thirteen  revolted  colonies.  It  was  then 
known  as  the  Hotel  de  Valentinois,  and  it  belonged  to 
Monsieur  Ray  de  Chaumont,  a  friend  of  American  liberty. 
Beranger  obtained  permission,  and  took  me  into  a  back 
room  on  the  lower  floor,  in  the  ceiling  of  ivhich  was  an 
oblong  opening  where  the  frisket  of  Franklin’s  press  had 
worked,  while  on  the  floor  was  an  indentation  worn  by  the 
pressman’s  right  foot.  Beranger  said  that  it  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion  at  Paris  that  whenThe  ladies  of  the  court  would  stop 
to  call  on  Franklin,  he  would  take  them  into  his  printing 
office,  and  show  them  what  they  had  never  seen  before, 
“  The  art  preservative  of  arts.” 

The  only  specimen  I  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain  of 
work  executed  at  this  office,  is  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  translated  into  French.  Franklin  used  to 
write,  and  have  printed  on  his  press,  essays,  under  the 
general  head  of  “Bagatelles;”  and  he  also  printed  a 
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“Supplement  to  the  Boston  Independent  Chro7iicle,"  which 
purported  to  give  an  account  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  savages,  employed  on  the  Canadian  frontier  by 
Great  Britain.  It  was  an  ingenious  “hoax,”  and  it  was 
for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  genuine. 

Franklin  was  proud  of  his  early  life  as  a  printer,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  would  allude  to  it  among  his  fine  acquaint¬ 
ances  at  Paris,  with  the  most  unaffected  nonchalance.  At 
a  grand  dinner  party  one  day,  he  said  to  a  young  Phila¬ 
delphian  just  arrived  in  France ;  “I  have  been  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  your  family ;  when  I  set  up  business  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  being  in  debt  for  my  printing  materials,  and 
wanting  employment,  the  first  job  I  had  was  a  pamphlet 
written  by  your  grandfather.  It  gave  me  encouragement 
and  was  the  beginning  of  my  success.”  He  showed  the 
young  stranger  especial  attention  during  his  sojourn  in 
Paris. 

Beranger  the  poet  and  Franklin  the  philosopher,  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  their  respective  walks  of  life,  recognized  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  Printer. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printek. 

HARANGUES  FROM  THE  HELLBOX. 

BY  HERBERT  L.  BAKER. 

ONE  evening,  in  the  hush  and  quiet  following  a  busy 
day  in  a  well-regulated  (?j  printing  office,  the  “hell- 
box”  became  the  scene  of  a  queer  commotion.  The 
inmates  of  this  asylum  for  typographical  unfortunates, 
whose  careers  of  usefulness  have  reached  an  untimely  and 
unmerited  end,  were  holding  an  indignation  meeting,  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the  attentive  ear  of  the  printing 
world.  Mr.  Pica  Quad,  whose  ragged,  battered  edges  and 
chunks  of  dry  paste,  proclaimed  his  disastrous  habit  of  too 
intimate  association  with  gauge-pins,  was  chosen  president, 
and  after  some  remark  about  his  not  being  proud  though 
often  stuck  tip,  he  called  for  individual  experiences  and 
suggestions. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  biggest  chap  got  the  floor  first, 
and  proceeded  to  air  his  grievance  as  follows:  “Gentle¬ 
men,  all  of  you,  from  Four  Pica  W  down  to  the  Scrap  of 
an  Agate  Period,  can  see  this  horrible  gash  in  my  side. 
The  lock-up  was  not  careful  to  try  every  piece  in  the  form 
before  he  sent  it  to  press,  and  I  happened  to  be  loose. 
As  a  consequence  I  slipped  part  way  out,  the  press  caught 
me  in  his  cruel  jaws,  and  left  me  a  wreck.  For  no  fault 
of  my  own  I  must  go  to  the  hot  place.  I  came  near  break¬ 
ing  the  press,  too.  I  demand  a  law  com - ’  ’ 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  of  course,”  spoke  up  Cap  H, 
“  but  very  few  suffer  that  way  compared  with  the  numbers 
who  are  abused  as  I  was.  Everyone  can  see  that  I  am 
brand  new  and  never  even  tasted  ink ;  yet  here  I  am, 
thrown  away  before  having  a  single  chance  to  do  any  good 
in  the  world.  I  was  dropped  on  the  floor,  as  so  many  of 
us  have  been,  but  instead  of  being  picked  up  I  was  trampled 
under  foot  all  day,  and  at  night  rolled  over  and  over  by  a 
great  rough  broom.  I  tried  hard  to  preserve  my  fine  lines 
and  nice  sharp  corners,  but,  alas !  I  was  fatally  crippled 
and  doomed  to  fiery  dissolution.” 

“It  was  a  careless  trick  that  brought  me  here,”  said 
Lower  Case  J.  “After  the  printer  got  the  form  I  was  in 


locked  up,  he  dropped  his  shooting-stick  and  mallet  right 
on  top  of  us,  and  at  one  fell  swoop  my  pretty  little  tail 
was  gone.  It  was  such  a  beauty  of  a  tail,  with  a  curl — ” 

“Oh,  who  cares  about  your  insignificant  tail?  Listen 
to  my  tale,”  interrupted  rudely.  Shaded  Text  B.  “  It  is  a 
shame  I  am  obliged  to  stay  here  with  you  vulgar,  common, 
ordinary  types.  I  was  high-born  and  have  been  delicate 
all  my  life.  The  fool  pressman  knew  I  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  handled,  but  he  thoughtlessly  run  a  single  line  of  us 
through  on  a  heavy  tympan  left  on  the  press  from  another 
job.  Like  the  immortal  J.  N.,  we  ‘assumed  the  pressure,’ 
but  as  a  result  we  were  thrown  in  here  for  fear  we  would 
get  mixed  with  the  Black  Gothic.  Drat  careless  pressmen, 
anyhow  !  ’  ’ 

“Amen  !  ”  swelled  the  chorus  from  all  over  the  box. 

“  Say  !  ”  piped  Thin  Space’s  squeaky  voice,  “  give  us 
little  fellows  a  chance,  won’t  you  ?  It’s  a  disgrace  that  so 
many  of  us  are  here.  Some  of  us  Thin  Spaces  were  bent 
out  of  shape  by  a  lazy  comp  to  fill  a  line  tighter;  some  of 
our  tender  bodies  were  broken  right  in  two  by  being 
jammed  into  a  tight  line,  and  lots  of  us  are  here  in  dis¬ 
grace,  though  perfectly  sound,  because  we  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  worth  putting  back  into  the  case.  Now  the 
foreman  wonders  what  has  become  of  all  of  us.  Oh,  I 
could  tell  him  a  thing  or  two  about  those  lazy  ‘  black¬ 
smiths  ’  who  bend  us,  and  break  us,  and  throw  us  away  ! 
Down  with  blacksmiths  !  ” 

Uproarious  yells  of  “  Death  to  the  blacksmith  !  ”  con¬ 
vulsed  the  box  for  the  next  few  minutes. 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Small  Cap  L  spoke  up : 
“If  anything  is  more  fatal  to  us  than  a  planer  with  an 
idiot  who  claims  to  be  a  printer  pounding  it  as  if  beating 
a  tattoo  on  a  cast-iron  anvil.  I’d  like  to  know  what  it  is. 
[Applause,  and  cries  of  ‘  So  would  we  !  ’  ]  A  piece  of  dirt 
got  under  my  feet  and  raised  me  a  little  high  to  paper. 
The  pressman  got  me  down  level  all  right  enough. 
Oh,  yes !  but  you  wouldn’t  know  me  from  a  shingle 
nail  now.” 

“The  type  founder  made  me  wrong  in  the  start,” 
spoke  up  the  gruff  voice  of  36-Point  Lower  Case  P;  “he 
had  no  business  to  put  such  a  large  kern  on  me  —  might 
know  I  couldn’t  hold  my  tail  when  it  stuck  out  unsupported 
a  rod  beyond  my  body.  I  tell  you  the  printer  swore  when 
my  tail  broke,  for  I  was  the  last  whole  one  in  the  case. 
How  he  did  d  —  n  that  founder,  and  I  said  ‘amen!’  to 
every  word  of  it.” 

“Here,  too,”  chimed  in  a  silvery  voice;  “the 
founder  made  my  lines  so  very  light  and  razor-like  that 
my  face  wore  down  on  the  first  job.  It  was  a  shame,  too, 
for  I  belong  to  an  expensive  script  font,  which  is  now 
utterly  worthless.  I  blush  to  think  how  little  I  returned 
for  the  money  I  cost,  but  it  wasn’t  my  fault.  The  founder 
ought  to  cut  such  type  differently,  or  use  harder  metal, 
that’s  all.” 

“  Why  doesn’t  some  one  say  a  word  for  us  ?  ”  quavered 
the  cracked  voice  of  Thin  Lead.  ‘■‘  We  are  the  most 
abused  material  in  the  office.  Carelessly  thrown  about, 
bent  or  broken,  our  best  labor-saving  pieces  ruthlessly 
clipped  when  the  foreman’s  back  is  turned,  pounded  into 
spaces  too  small  for  us  and  broken  tQ  bits?  our  corners 
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stuck  into  loose  lines  and  broken  off  there  to  justify  them, 
battered  and  banged  about  in  all  sorts  of  ways  —  it  is  a 
wonder  that  any  of  us  escape  an  early  retirement  to  the 
‘hellbox.’  If  they’d  only  treat  us  better,  there  would 
not  be  such  a  drain  on  the  proprietor’s  pocket  for  leads 
and  slugs.” 

“Nippers  ruined  me,”  said  Bijou  K.  “A  careless 
chap  tried  to  pull  me  out  of  a  tight  form,  nippers  slipped, 
usual  result,  face  looks  as  if  it  had  monkeyed  with  a  buzz 
saw  !  No  wonder  founders  sell  nippers  cheap;  they  could 
well  afford  to  give  them  away,  and  throw  in  a  chromo  or 
a  comic  valentine,  adorned,  as  usual,  with  a  picture  of  a 
red-nosed  long  primer  comp  with  great  primer  feet,  at 
work  with  his  stick  in  the  wrong  hand.  Banish  the 
nippers!  say  I.” 

“  So  say  we  all  of  us,”  rang  out  from  a  hundred  metal 
throats. 

“  Half  of  us  don’t  belong  here  at  all,”  said  Gothic  Z. 
“  Now,  I  am  not  injured  at  all, — just  carelessly  thrown  in 
here  with  a  handful  of  ‘  pi  ’  by  a  lazy  boy,  simply  because 
that  was  an  easier  way  to  dispose  of  us  than  to  put  us  where 
we  belong.  One  comp  spent  two  hours  looking  for  me 
this  morning,  and,  finally,  had  to  use  a  wrong-font  in  my 
place.  If  the  foreman  or  boss  would  only  look  this  box 
over  once  in  a  while,  it  would  pay  well.  There  must  be 
hundreds  of  perfectly  good - ” 

Just  then  footsteps  were  heard  approaching,  so  they 
precipitately  adjourned  and  lay  down  quietly  in  the  box. 
Soon  the  proprietor  came  along,  and  they  felt  him  poke 
over  the  contents  of  the  box,  as  he  said  to  the  foreman 
with  him  : 

“Say,  Jim,  suppose  you  trade  this  box  of  worthless 
stuff  for  the  leads  you  want.  I  don’t  see  what  becomes 
of  all  the  material  —  I  am  buying  all  the  time.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  though,  it  is  only  the  natural  waste,  and  can’t  be 
helped.” 

Next  day,  the  box,  containing  several  dollars’  worth  of 
good  material,  if  only  it  were  properly  sorted  out,  was 
traded  for  eighty  cents  worth  of  leads;  and  soon  found 
its  way  to  the  melting  pot,  to  begin  again  the  same  old 
round  it  had  so  often  gone  through. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Pkintek. 

WHICH  IS  THE  BEST.? 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  BUSHNELL. 

IN  this  utilitarian  age  the  necessity  of  early  choosing 
and  thoroughly  mastering  some  means  of  procuring 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing  is  forced  upon  everyone,  save, 
perhaps,  only  those  born  with  the  proverbial  silver  spoon 
in  their  mouths ;  and  with  it  comes  the  decision  as  to 
what  it  shall  be.  That  the  natural  bent  of  taste  and 
faculties  should  be  remembered  is  obvious ;  that  very 
many  make  a  fatal  mistake  in  a  choice  is  so  apparent  as 
to  almost  stagger  belief,  and  must  be  apparent,  and  pain¬ 
fully  so,  even  to  the  unfortunates  themselves. 

The  pulpit,  with  its  “  stickit  ministers,”  as  the  erratic 
queen  of  the  gypsies  uncomplimentarily  termed  the  learned 
Domine  Sampson;  the  stage  with  its  “stickit”  actors 
(sticks  of  actors,  it  you  please),  the  halls  of  justice,  and 


those  of  legislation,  the  colleges  and  universities,  all  teem 
with  examples  of  the  misconception  and  prevention  of 
ability,  power  and  fitness. 

But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  which  is  the 
proper  and  best  channel  in  which  to  continue  steadily 
steering  for  a  lifetime.  Steadily,  we  say,  for  the  adage 
of  the  rolling  stone  is  constantly  present  upon  every  side, 
and  much  changing  is  generally  conspicuous  by  the  lack  of 
fortune. 

Every  trade  and  “learned  profession  ”  has  its  earnest 
advocates,  but  we  are  talking  now  of  and  to  only  those 
classed  among  the  former.  Every  art  mechanical  has 
plenty  who  exalt  and  dignify  it  above  all  others.  Without 
the  least  disparagement  of  any,  we  have,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  been  taught  that  there  is  one,  second  to  none, 
and,  we  honestly  believe,  .superior  to  all.  We  refer  to 
printing,  and  are  justified  in  our  convictions  by  a  some¬ 
what  long  and  varied  life;  one  that  has  made  us  familiarly 
acquainted  with  many  other  crafts,  and  enabled  us  to 
correctly  estimate  the  capabilities  of  the  great  majority 
for  fame,  usefulness,  and  fortune. 

Upon  the  threshold,  however,  of  a  statement  of  the 
views  that  have  fixed  our  convictions  we  must  premise 
that  success  is  an  impossibility  unless  one  is  determined 
to  make  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged  “  the 
highest  employment  of  which  his  nature  is  capable;”  to 
devote  to  it  the  best  of  talents  and  energies ;  to  make 
it  the  oiie  passion  of  his  life.  That  done,  you  “  have 
only  to  get  the  trade  winds,  and  you  will  sail  secure  over 
Pactolian  sands.”  ' 

Printing  gives  such  a  thoroughly  practical  education 
as  can  be  given  by  nothing  else  bearing  the  name  of 
“trade.”  From  the  first  hour  a  boy  follows  copy,  to 
reproduce  it  in  type,  until  the  last,  when  a  gray-headed 
man,  he  lays  aside  stick  and  rule  forever,  he  is  being  taught 
something  to  elevate  his  mind  and  enlighten  his  under¬ 
standing.  Before  scholar  sees,  or  teacher  ponders,  page  or 
book,  the  printer  has  studied  it  word  by  word,  and  often 
corrected  numerous  errors,  and  given  “proof”  of  his 
extensive  and  varied  knowledge. 

Every  principle  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  orthography, 
orthoepy  or  punctuation  is  impressed  upon  his  memory. 
He  climbs  steadily  from  the  simplest  rudiments  to  the 
highest  of  polish ;  from  the  boldest  of  premises  to  the  most 
profound  and  subtle  of  conclusions;  he  has  constantly 
spread  out  before  his  eyes  a  map  of  the  whole  world ;  is 
forced  to  know  what  are  the  happenings  in  every  portion. 
He  explores  with  the  adventurous  spirits  that  make  light 
of  danger,  and  with  almost  impious  hands  tear  away  the 
hitherto  unrent  vail  of  nature.  He  tests,  weighs,  analyzes, 
melts  and  refines  with  science,  penetrates  to  the  most  pro¬ 
found  depths  and  soars  to  the  highest  altitudes.  He  eats 
with  kings  and  rulers  from  dishes  of  gold,  and  with  savages 
in  the  most  primitive  manner ;  he  is  everywhere,  and  a 
part  of  everything.  He  is  posted  in  the  technique  of  art 
and  music,  and  familiar  with  intricacies,  with  the  cause 
of  effects  the  general  public  know  little  about.  In  a 
word,  his  education  is,  from  the  nature  of  his  occupation, 
more  general  and  more  deeply  impressed  than  that  of  any 
other  class.  And  this  is  the  prime  reason  why  from  the 
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case  have  graduated  so  many  men  filling  high  places,  and 
whom  the  world  delights  to  honor. 

As  a  means  of  traveling,  printing  has  no  equal,  and 
is  often  an  incentive  to  it.  The  world  is  before  him, 
and  with  the  substitution  of  a  single  word,  he  can  exclaim, 
“It  is  mine  oyster,  which  I  with  ‘rule’  will  open.” 
The  good  printer  (and  shame  to  those  who  bear  the  name 
and  are  not)  can  find  employment  anywhere.  Says  the 
author  of  “  Getting  on  in  the  World,”  “  It  always  has  and 
always  will  be  more  difficult  to  find  talents  for  the  places 
than  places  for  the  talents,”  and  he  is  right.  Call  the  jour 
a  “  tramp,”  if  you  please,  who  has  the  laudable  ambition 
to  see  the  world  and  lacks  gold  to  do  so.  Yet  he  always 
has  the  means  at  command,  and  is  welcomed.  And  the 
bank  of  labor  he  draws  upon  never  fails,  never  repudiates ; 
its  officers  never  “remove  the  deposits”  to  Canada. 
Thus  provided,  he  goes  at  will  from  place  to  place,  dreams 
along  the  Nile,  luxuriates  in  Venice,  plucks  a  daisy 
from  the  grave  of  Burns,  and  returns  home,  educated 
by  travel. 

Printing  is  a  stable  and  remunerative  trade.  Whatever 
else  the  great  public  may  dispense  with,  when  hard  times 
pinch,  the  paper  is  about  the  last.  Paterfamilias  must  see 
the  price  of  stocks;  madame,  the  marriages  and  deaths; 
the  daughter,  the  notes  of  fashion  and  society ;  and  the 
son  learn  of  races  and  the  latest  pugilistic  phenomenon. 
Thus  the  newspaper  becomes  not  only  a  luxury,  but 
necessity ;  and  even  the  wine  will  be  curtailed,  and  cigars 
stinted,  that  it  may  be  purchased.  And  thus,  printers — 
good  printers  —  are  ever  in  demand,  for  without  their 
services  readers  would  be  robbed  of  their  daily  literary 
feasts,  and  fluctuations  in  the  market  remain  unknown. 
This  holds  true  in  every  land,  and  under  every  reign, 
for  the  days  are  no  longer  when  the  press  can  be  muzzled, 
and  public  sentiment  manufactured  by  a  dictator. 

Printing  is  remunerative.  There  is  no  trade  where 
employes  are  better  paid,  or  the  scale  of  prices  better 
regulated.  The  compositor,  if  true  to  himself  and  acting 
the  part  of  a  man,  finds  for  his  labor  a  just  reward,  and 
one  not  liable  to  change  at  the  whim  or  fancy  of  penurious 
or  unappreciative  employers.  His  hours  are  within  the 
limits  of  a  just  regard  for  recreation  and  rest,  for  the 
duties  he  owes  to  society,  to  his  family,  to  civilization, 
mental  culture  and  religion ;  not  overstraining ;  not  (in 
offices  where  sanitary  rules  are  observed,  as  they  should  be 
in  all,  and  as  the  workman  has  a  right  to  demand  in  every 
case)  injurious  to  health  ;  confining  it  may  be,  but  less 
destructive  to  muscle  than  is  ordinarily  the  case. 

Printing  gives  rare  opportunities  for  the  bettering  of 
one’s  condition.  The  workmen  as  well  as  editor  are  often 
thrown  into  intimate  relations  with  capital,  with  the 
learned  and  the  scientific,  the  discoverer,  the  explorer  and 
the  inventor.  The  knowledge  of  things  useful,  of  patents, 
of  wealth  heretofore  hidden,  comes  early  to  him,  and  his 
wide  range  of  reading  and  thought  makes  him  ready  to 
grasp  the  possibilities,  prick  the  bubble  of  humbug  and 
hold  on  to  that  which  is  good.  Where  others  may  be 
deceived,  his  judgment,  peculiarly  trained  as  it  has  been, 
is  not  at  fault,  and  his  experience  teaches  him  the  inevit¬ 
able  best,  brings  with  it  unusual  clearness  of  perception. 


quickness  of  decision,  and  whenever  the  hour  comes,  the 
man  is  ready  to  meet  it  and  fill  any  just  demand. 

Printing  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest.  The  tools 
required  to  do  the  work  of  a  compositor  are  as  near  as  is 
possible  —  nothing.  They  are  simply  a  stick  and  rule, 
generally  only  the  latter,  and  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
vest  pocket.  There  are  no  chests  of  them,  no  expense  in 
the  moving,  no  sharpening,  no  keeping  in  repair,  no  new 
kinds,  no  complicated  machinery.  A  little  piece  of  steel, 
fabricated  from  an  old  saw  in  our  younger  days,  is  all,  and 
brains  the  motive  power  that  makes  it  a  lever  such  as  the 
learned  before  the  invention  of  printing  sighed  for,  but 
died  without  the  sight.  And  this  cheapness,  at  the  outset 
especially,  is  a  great  desideratum  to  beginners  in  the  battle 
for  self-sustenance,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  trade. 

But  printing  is  something  more  than  a  mere  trade. 
It  is  an  art,  a  fine  art.  To  its  successful  prosecution,  taste, 
and  that  carefully  cultivated  and  refined,  must  be  brought. 
Its  possibilities  in  that  direction  are  even  as  yet  but  little 
understood,  scarcely  dreamed  of.  The  stern,  stiff  lines 
of  our  forefathers’  days  have  given  way  to  more  of  grace, 
and  the  artistic  taken  the  place  of  the  merely  rigid  and 
square.  Rules  have  bent  to  design,  and  type  been 
molded  into  classic  forms.  Quaker  stiffness  and  Puritan 
primness  have  been  touched  and  charmed  into  the 
abandon  of  freedom,  and  the  lithe  and  yielding.  Effects 
long  deemed  impossible  have  been  successfully  produced, 
and  in  many  instances  the  subtle  point  of  the  graver  been 
rivaled.  Color,  shade  and  shadow  are  no  longer  confined 
to  pencil  and  brush.  The  printer  has  invaded  the  realms 
of  their  distinctive  art,  and  copied  their  long  and  widely- 
boasted  individuality.  He  tints  and  lines  and  flecks  with 
gold  at  will,  and  his  beyond,  in  that  direction,  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  far-sighted  enthusiast,  and  artist; 
consequently,  the  printer  is  as  much  as  anyone,  as  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  far  more  worthy  of  praise,  for  his  is  an 
art  that  reaches  beyond  that  merely  of  adornment,  is  of 
the  highest  use,  and  to  it  all  of  the  others  are  indebted  for 
lasting  fame. 

Printing  is  the  grandest  development  of  man  in  his 
best  estate,  as  it  is  of  the  purely  spiritual.  At  least  it  is 
the  means  by  which  the  much  to  be  desired  end  is  reached. 
It  gives  enduring  life  to  the  wisdom  that  else  would  be  as 
breath,  and  form  and  efficiency  to  words  divine  for  all 
time.  It  is  a  realistic  photograph  of  invisible  thought, 
the  catching  of  a  shadow  and  giving  it  substance,  the 
fettering  of  a  sunbeam  and  molding  it  into  iron. 

If  it  were  not  the  veriest  bosh  and  egotistical  presump¬ 
tion  that  ever  came  from  the  lips  of  the  animal  man,  and 
strikingly  unworthy  of  those  formed  in  the  image  of  their 
Creator,  we  would  say  printing  was  as  aristocratic  as  any 
profession.  Labor,  we  take  it,  no  matter  what  the  branch 
may  be,  comes  under  the  same  category.  Whether  in 
office  or  store,  on  the  bench,  or  in  halls  of  legislation,  it  is 
alike  as  to  aristocracy,  and  it  is  the  man  that  makes  it 
high  or  low,  and  not  it  the  man.  Of  course  some  must 
necessarily  be  more  cleanly  and  pleasant  than  others,  but 
in  all  else  remain  the  same,  the  same  object  and  the  same 
end.  Each  man  in  free  America  is  the  architect  alike  of 
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his  fame  and  his  fortune.  “  ’Tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labor 
in  his  vocation ;  ”  and  pen  of  gold  is  no  better  than  rule 
of  iron,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  better  used  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  No  one  class  of  labor  is  higher  than 
another,  save  as  the  aristocracy  of  talent  and  usefulness 
make  it  so.  The  fingers  of  one  may  be  stained  with  the 
dyes  of  “greenbacks,”  and  another  with  printers’  ink, 
but  the  Great  Master  will  not  judge  from  the  soil  of  hands, 
only  from  that  of  the  soul,  and  the  honest  laborer  will 
stand  highest  in  His  sight.  That  one  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  is  more  aristocratic  than  something  else,  is  the 
baldest  kind  of  nonsense,  as  the  silly  misses  and  brainless 
dudes  of  the  day  use  the  term. 

Printing,  then,  is  a  desirable  occupation ;  is  useful, 
remunerative,  healthy,  educational,  artistic,  and  tends  to 
the  elevation  of  the  mind  here,  and  the  fitting  of  the  soul 
for  the  lands  lying  on  the  thither  side  of  the  ocean  of 
silence.  Therefore,  it  can  be  recommended  to  the  young 
without  reservation,  or  a  shadow  of  misgiving  as  to  the 
result,  if  they  are  faithful  to  its  teachings  and  require¬ 
ments.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced,  that  it  requires  —  must  have  —  patience 
and  study,  taste  and  cultivation,  and  with  it  success  comes 
very  much  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

For  these,  and  many  more  reasons  that  could  be  named, 
we  consider  printing  the  best,  and  thousands  will  heartily 
indorse  the  decision. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

NOTES  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  XXVI. — BY  S.  W.  FALLIS. 

The  original  blocks  in  the  imperial  library  are  all 
executed  on  pear  tree ;  a  number  of  them  are  some¬ 
what  wormeaten.  On  the  backs  of  these  blocks  are 
written  or  engraved  seventeen  different  names  or  initials, 
probably  of  the  engravers  who  executed  them. 

This  mammoth  cut,  composed  of  a  series  of  blocks, 
designed  by  the  old  masters  and  engraved  by  numerous 
engravers,  was  the  masterpiece  of  the  day,  and  is  handed 
down  to  posterity  and  following  generations  as  an  example 
of  what  could  be  done  by  the  combined  efforts  of  ambition, 
art  and  mechanism,  and  stands  today  as  a  noble  example 
of  art  in  the  early  ages. 

The  art  of  imitating  drawings  by  means  of  printed 
impressions  from  two  or  more  engraved  blocks,  called 
chiaro-oscuro,  was  cultivated  with  great  success  in  Italy  by 
Ugo  da  Carpi,  about  1518.  The  invention  of  this  art  has 
by  some  authors  been  ascribed  to  da  Carpi,  but  without 
any  legitimate  proof,  for  we  have  an  example  of  chiaro- 
oscuro  by  Lucas  Cranach,  dated  1509,  and  no  examples 
from  da  Carpi,  or  any  other  Italian  artist,  at  as  early  a 
date;  but  it  is  creditable  and  just  to  say  that  the  chiaro- 
oscuros  by  da  Carpi  were  greatly  improved,  and  eminently 
superior  to  those  of  the  German  artists,  who  most  likely 
preceded  him  in  this  branch  of  the  art  of  wood  engraving. 
Simplicity  and  striking  effects  are  prominent  features  in 
da  Carpi’s  chiaro-oscuro,  and  nearly  all  of  his  productions 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  are  produced  from  not  more  than 
three  blocks. 


Lucas  Dammete,  usually  called  Luco  von  Leyden,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  was  an  excellent  engraver  on  copper, 
and,  like  Durer,  Cranach  and  Burgmair,  is  also  credited  as 
being  a  wood  engraver  of  that  period.  The  wood  cuts  that 
contain  his  mark  are  not  numerous,  and  even  admitting 
them  to  have  been  engraved  by  himself,  it  would  not  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  his  praise,  as  they  are  poorly  and  indiffer¬ 
ently  executed. 

Numerous  other  noted  painters,  that  were  classed  as 
wood  engravers  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  making  draw¬ 
ings  on  wood  for  professional  wood  engravers,  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  various  bibliographers  who  have  written  on 
this  subject. 

The  best  wood  cuts  published  in  Italian  books  from 
•1500  to  1530,  are,  as  a  rule,  meager  in  design  and 
indifferently  engraved,  and  for  many  years  after  the  Ger¬ 
man  wood  engravers  had  begun  to  give  variety  of  color, 
tone  and  expression  to  their  work  by  the  introduction  of 
cross-hatching,  in  imitation  of  copperplate  engraving,  the 
Italians  continued  to  adhere  to  the  old  stereotyped  method 
of  outline,  with  straight,  perpendicular  and  parallel  lines, 
to  express  the  shadows  and  folds  in  drapery,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  chiaro-oscuros  of  da  Carpi. 

In  point  of  drawing,  the  best  wood  cuts  executed  in 
Italy,  in  the  time  of  Durer,  are  found  in  a  folio  work 
entitled,  “  Triompho  di  Fortuna,”  printed  in  Venice,  in 

1527- 

Next  to  the  Germans,  in  Durer’s  time,  the  Dutch  and 
Flemings  seemed  to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  wood 
engraving.  The  cuts  executed  in  Holland  and  Flanders 
are  generally  far  inferior  to  those  by  the  German  artists. 

An  artist  named  John  Walter  van  Assen  is  usually 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  Dutch  wood  engravers,  but 
nothing  is  definitely  known  of  him,  except  the  fact  that  he 
lived  in  Amsterdam  about  1517. 

In  England,  during  the  same  period,  wood  engraving 
made  but  little  progress,  there  seeming  to  have  been  a  great 
lack  of  good  designers  and  competent  engravers  in  the 
country.  The  best  cuts  printed  in  England,  in  the  time 
of  Durer,  are  contained  in  a  manual  of  prayers,  of  a  small 
duodecimo  size,  of  the  date  of  1523.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  cuts  in  this  book,  and  under  each  of  the  prayers  are 
four  verses  in  English.  As  most  wood  cuts  of  this  period 
are  without  name  or  mark,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
who  the  designers  and  engravers  really  were. 

Following  up  the  list,  there  are  many  other  designers, 
who  are  commonly  known  as  the  “  Lirtle  Masters,”  of  the 
German  school ;  but  as  there  is  no  particular  knowledge 
or  interest  to  be  gained  in  following  the  history  in  such 
minute  details  in  these  notes,  we  will  not  tax  the  patience 
of  our  readers  with  a  full  list  or  history  of  them  and  their 
works. 

If  any  wood  cuts  were  actually  engraved  by  Durer, 
Cranach,  Burgmair,  or  other  painters  of  reputation,  such 
cuts  are  not  distinguishable  by  any  superiority  of  execution 
from  those  engraved  by  the  professional  “  formschneiders  ” 
and  “  brief  malers  ”  of  the  day. 

In  the  time  of  Durer,  the  best  wood  cuts  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  large  size,  and  are  distinguished  more  from  tire 
boldness  and  freedom  of  the  designs  than  from  any  exhibi- 
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tion  of  excellence  in  engraving.  They  display  more  the 
talent  of  the  artist  than  the  skill  of  the  engraver. 

Though  wood  engraving  had  very  greatly  improved 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  time  of  Durer’s 
decease,  yet  it  did  not  attain  its  excellence  within  that 
period.  In  later  years,  both  artists  and  engravers  dis¬ 
played  far  greater  excellence  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  art,  but  at  no  time  does  the  art  appear 
to  have  been  more  flourishing  or  more  highly  esteemed 
than  it  did  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  reign  of  that 
great  patron  of  art.  Emperor  Maximilian,  for  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  art  in  all  its  branches,  and  a  great 
lover  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  artist 
and  engraver  he  was  enabled  to  perpetuate  his  name  and 
achievements  in  a  manner  that,  without  the  assistance  ofi 
this  art  of  all  arts  (engraving)  would  have  been  otherwise 
lost  to  posterity  and  ensuing  generations. 

Jackson  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  cuts  that  dis¬ 
played  the  greatest  excellence  of  early  wood  engraving 
were  published  in  1523,  and  were  known  as  the  celebrated 
“Dance  of  Death,”  published  at  Lyons.  So  admirably 
were  these  cuts  executed,  and  with  so  much  feeling  and 
knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  art,  that  no  wood  engraver 
of  the  present  day  would  be  able  to  surpass  them  in  their 
comprehensive  simplicity  in  conveying  to  the  fullest  extent 
their  intended  meaning.  In  these  cuts  there  is  no  labored 
and  unnecessary  cross-hatching  introduced  to  display  the 
mechanical  execution  of  the  engraver,  or  detract  from  the 
intended  effect.  Every  line  has  its  particular  and  indi¬ 
vidual  meaning;  the  engi'avers  do  not  waste  their  time  in 
displaying  the  mechanical  abilities,  which  is  so  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  excellence  in  publications  of  the  present  time. 
The  engravers  endeavored  to  reproduce  the  artist’s  ideas 
and  give  to  each  character  its  appropriate  expression,  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  small  size  of  the  cuts,  appear 
to  have  succeeded  better  than  any  of  their  predecessors  or 
followers  in  the  art. 

Long  before  the  publication  of  this  work,  now  so  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  “Dance  of  Death,”  a  series  of  paint¬ 
ings,  representing  Death  seizing  for  its  victims  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  ages,  had  appeared  on  the  walls  of  numerous 
churches,  impressing  the  observer  with  the  common  lot  of 
mankind,  and  teaching  the  lessons  of  a  sure  mortality. 
Without  regard  to  age,  rank  or  station,  all  were  treated 
alike  at  the  pleasure  of  that  grim  monster.  Death,  when 
their  time  should  come  to  stand  before  the  great  tribunal. 

( To  be  continued^ 

AN  INTERESTING  PICTURE. 

An  Austrian  painter,  Herr  A.  Romako,  at  Vienna,  has  finished  a 
new  picture  referring  to  the  invention  of  printing.  It  shows  Guten¬ 
berg,  clad  in  the  fashion  of  his  time,  a  fur  cap  on  his  head,  working  at 
a  wooden  press;  behind  him  stands,  inking  balls  in  hand,  a  fair  damsel, 
who  may  be  identified  according  to  the  liking  of  the  spectator;  on 
the  left,  on  a  bench  near  the  stove,  sits  a  boy  reading  a  newly  printed 
sheet;  on  the  right,  behind  a  compositor’s  frame,  stand  two  men,  look¬ 
ing  at  punches  and  types.  A  cat  is  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  press. 
The  whole  picture  is  done  in  the  straight  and  hard  lines  German  painters 
were  fond  of  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  all  its  eolors,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  painting  from  those 
remote  times.  It  will  be  sent  on  a  traveling  exhibition,  and  may  also 
come  to  England. — London  Prinler' s  Register. 
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MOSES  A.  DOW. 

REMINISCENCES  BY  MR.  W.  H.  TWOMBLY,  A  PRINTER  OF  FIFTY-THREE 

years’  experience. 

PROBABLY  most  of  your  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Moses  A.  Dow,  late  publisher  of  the  Waverley 
Magazine,  Boston,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  possessed  of 
property  since  appraised  at  about  ^1,000,000.  Well, 
when  Professof  Webster  was  having  his  trial  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Parkman,  about  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Dow  and  the 
writer  worked  side  by  side  as  compositors  in  the  Boston 
Traveller  office.  He  then  talked  about  starting  the 
Waverley.  His  idea  was  to  have  a  paper  that  should  be 
made  up  of  the  compositions  of  schoolboys  and  girls, 
arguing  that  the  contributors  and  all  their  friends  would 
want  to  buy  copies,  and  thus  attain  a  large  and  paying 
circulation.  Nearly  everybody  to  whom  the  subject  was 
broached  laughed  at  him.  He  had  a  brother  then  in  the 
printing  business  who  would  not  help  him  a  cent’s  worth. 
Mr.  Dow  was  as  poor  as  Job’s  turkey,  not  being  a  very 
swift  typesetter,  but  he  managed  to  borrow  ^700  from  a 
lady  acquaintance,  with  which  he  bought  his  type.  Then 
he  went  to  Wright  &  Potter,  who  were  the  state  printers 
at  the  time,  and  asked  them  to  do  the  presswork  on 
credit.  Mr.  Wright  shook  his  head,  but  Mr.  Potter  said 
the  presses  were  lying  idle,  it  being  a  time  of  year  when 
there  was  not  much  state  work,  and  Mr.  Dow  might  as 
well  have  the  use  of  them.  So  they  did  his  presswork  for 
six  months  before  they  received  any  pay.  Then  the 
Waverley  began  to  boom  right  along.  It  was  a  very 
handsome  paper  and  neatly  printed.  Mr.  Dow  fairly 
coined  money  after  his  enterprise  became  known.  Many 
years  ago  he  built  the  “  Waverley  House  ”  in  Charlestown 
square,  which  must  have  cost  $600,000,  though  appraised 
after  his  death  at  only  ^350,000.  He  bought  other  real 
estate  and  improved  it.  He  invested  in  bonds  and  stocks, 
but  never  speculated  in  them.  After  he  began  to  be  rich 
he  was  looked  up  to.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Charles¬ 
town  when  it  had  a  separate  existence,  and  after  its  annex¬ 
ation  to  Boston,  he  became  a  state  senator.  But  he  was  a 
simple  man.  Some  twenty  years  ago  he  visited  New  York 
City,  and  was  victimized  to  the  extent  of  ^400  by  the  drop 
game.  The  city  papers  made  all  sorts  of  fun  of  him — the 
idea  that  a  newspaper  man  should  be  taken  in  by  so  com¬ 
mon  and  transparent  a  game.  In  the  appraisement  of  Mr. 
Dow’s  property,  the  good  will  of  the  Waverley  Magazine 
was  not  taken  into  account,  although  I  know  that  some 
years  ago  he  was  offered  |ioo,ooo  for  it  by  New  York 
parties. 

The  history  of  Moses  A.  Dow  shows  that  a  man  can  go 
counter  to  public  opinion  and  yet  build  up  a  good  business. 
His,  at  least,  was  certainly  worth  more  than  130,000  a 
year  net. 

There  appeared  in  Vienna,  on  September  21,  the  initial  number 
of  a  new  English  weekly  newspaper,  the  Vienna  Weekly  News  —  the 
first  journal  ever  published  there  in  the  English  language.  It  is  issued 
every  Tuesday,  and  as  no  English  newspaper  reaches  Vienna  on  that 
day,  it  will  no  doubt  supply  a  real  and  long- felt  want  of  the  English 
and  American  residents  in  the  Austrian  capital. 
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M^D;,rE  rZ-ESJE^ 


The  Leading  Brands  of  FLAT  WRITING  PAPER  in  the  West ! 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 


DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 

(patent  may  II,  1886) 

POWER  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE. 


Price,  No.  3,  - 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round, 

“  “  “  Flat, 


$350.00 

•25 

•35 


GUARANTEED. 

Only  two  adjustments — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  tlie  staples, 
the  other  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table. 

CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  eitlier  saddle  or 
flat.  No  adjustment  required  in  changing  fiat  to  round  wire. 


THE  ONLY  SIMPLE  AVIRL  STITCHING  MACHINE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This 
machine  forms,  drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or 
flat  wire,  wound  on  spools,  and  will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to 
one-lialf  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle.  There  are  no  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with  staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of 
its  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can  operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and 
durable.  Weighs  250  pounds. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  M’F’G  CO. 

158  AND  160  Clark  Street,  --  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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GfcoXWciX\vQ,t'S  Sows 

V  IwVvS 

Go  tJoVvw  St. 
'WowHotK. 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


}  Improved  Paper-Cutting  Machines, 

614  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OF 

PERFECTION. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASLLY  AND  ACCURATELY  ADJUSTED. 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICK.  I  SIZE.  PRICE. 

48-inch . $1,200  37-inch .  $700  30-inch .  $500 

43-inch .  885  j  33-inch .  575  !  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  Steampower  Cutters.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above. 

Western  Agents,  J.  M,  IVES  &  CO.,  293  Dearborn  Street  and  36  Third  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 


mliii  ®wmsfri|jt. 


TAKE  A  GLASS  AND  READ  THE  ARTICLE  MARKED. 


ssriiiific' 


fJllK 
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Paper. 


++++++ 


A 


E 


++++++ 


P.  P.  Plliott  &  Co., 

208  210 

Randolph  Street, 

Chicago. 

Mamifacturers  and  Dealers  in  all 
kinds  of 


R 

++++++++++ 

Paper. 

++++++++++ 

r 

Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

OHIGAGO. 

Book  - 


News  -  - 
Writing  - 
Blotting  - 
Wrapping  /  ^  ^ 


Paper 


Envelopes,  Cardboard,  Tag-s,  etc. 


OUR  NEW  LINE 

*  OXFORD  * 

(  SUPERFINE  ) 

AND  RULED. 

Send  for  Samples. 


A  New  House,  with  a  Fresh,  Clean  Stock  of  Goods. 

NO  SHELF-WORN  JOB  LOTS. 

W.O.  Tyler  Paper  Co. 

169  &  171  ADAMS  STREET, 

Ghigago. 


Charles  T.  PuLsiFER.  Jediah  P.  Jordan.  Charles  Pfaff. 


PULSIPER, 

JORDAN 

&  PPAPP, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS 


All  Goods  in  Stock  bought  at  Panic  Prices.  The  largest 
and  most  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Paper  in  the  country. 


Western  Agents  for  WHITING  PAPER  CO.  Celebrated  Superior 
Flats-White,  Cream  and  Colored,  and  FANCY  STATIONERY. 


Appleton  Paper  Co.  Kaukauna  Paper  Co. 

Geo.  R.  Dickinson  Paper  Co.  Richmond  Paper  Co. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.  Crane  &  Co. 


WHITCOMB’S  CELEBRATED  ENVELOPES, 

AND  MANY  OTHER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Lithograph  Paper,  Strawboards,  White  &  Col’d  Bristol,  etc. 

Manila  Paper,  Ruled  Papers,  Enameled  Cover  Papers, 

Tissue  Paper,  Seymour  Cover  Papers,  White  and  Colored  China, 

Book  Papers,  Enameled  Book,  Red  Express, 

White  and  Colored  Print,  Tough  Check,  English  Cloth  Blotting. 

Cardboard,  Crane’s  Bristol, 


Cardboard  and  Envelopes 

WAREHOUSE : 


pg,  pg,  pj  and  pg  P^ederal  Street, 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


BOSTON. 


W.  A.  FOWLER,  Western  Agent, 


I 51  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 


ALL  PRICES  ROCK  BOTTOM. 
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Two  Revolution  Press.  Two  Rollers. 
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THE  NEW  STYLE  NOISELESS 

Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 


1 1> 


Five  Sizes  built:  13  x  19,  ii  x  17,  10  x  15,  9  x  13  and  7  x 
inside  of  Chase. 


_ CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works, 

—  FORMERLY  — 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works  and  Printers’  Warehouse, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

54  Frankfort  St.  NEW  YORK. 


THE 


New 


Style  Gordon  Press. 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13x19,  11x17,  10x15,  9x13  &  8x12, 

(inside  the  chase). 


CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

99  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


HAMILTON’S  Cutting  Stick 


Paper  Cutting  Maeliines. 

TESTI  M  O  NIALS. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  27,  1886. 

Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. : 

Gents; — Your  New  Cutting  Slick  has  proved  to  be  more  than  you  claimed,  and  is  very 
satisfactory;  would  not  do  without  it.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time  over  the  old  style 
sticks,  and  f  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  trade. 

Very  truly,  SAM.  L.  C.  RHODES. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  10,  1886. 


)  cutting  sticks. 


Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  W 
Gents  ; — You  may  send  along  the  other  t' 
nicely.  Respectfully 

Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. : 

Gentlemen  :■ — We  are  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  New  Cutting  Stick 
for  its  great  economy.  We  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  from  all  who  use  it. 

Yours  truly,  WM.  J.  PARK  &  CO, 

Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. :  Des  Moines,  Ia.,  September  i,  1886. 

Gentlemen : — Your  New  Cutting  Stick  works  like  a  charm.  We  are  well  pleased  with  it. 

Yours  respectfully,  MILLER,  GIRTON  &  WALTERS, 


Madison,  Wis.,  June  14,  1886. 
only  for  its  great  utility,  but  also 


Independence,  Mo.,  August  27,  1886. 
Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. : 

Gentlejnen  : — We  would  not  do  without  the  Cutting  Stick.  It  saves  time  and 
money  ;  is  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  invented. 

Very  truly,  M.  R.  WRIGHT  PRINTING  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  10,  1886. 

Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Baker  : 

Gentlemen ; — Your  New  Cutting  Stick  is  just  what  is  claimed  for  it,  viz.: 
a  great  economizer. 

Respectfully,  ST.  I.OUIS  PRINT.  &  STAT.  CO. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Ia.,  August  27,  1886. 

Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Baker  : 

Dear  Sirs  ; — We  are  very  much  pleased  with  your  New  Cutting  Stick  ;  it  is  a 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  material. 

Very  truly,  AYERS  &  MCCLELLAND. 


Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Baker  :  Des  Moines,  Ia.,  August  26,  1886. 

Gentlemen  : — Your  Paper  Cutting  Stick  is  a  complete  success,  and  we  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  best  investments  we  have  made. 

Yours  truly,  '  IOWA  PRINTING  CO. 

Madison,  Wis.,  June  21,  1886. 
Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. : 

Gents  ; — Your  Cutting  Stick  which  I  have  used  for  some  time,  is  an  excellent 
and  economical  device,  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  I  am  pleased  to  certify  to  its 
utility  and  convenience. 

Respectfully,  M.  J.  CANTWELL. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  October  4,  1886. 
Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. : 

Gentlemen : — Your  New  Cutting  Stick  is  a  great  improvement  over  those  we 
used  formerly  in  our  “  Gem  cutter,  both  as  regards  convenience  and  economy. 

Yours  truly,  EAU  CLAIRE  BOOK  &  STATIONERY  CO. 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


HAMILTON  &  BAKER,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 
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SANBORN’S  NEW  PRESS 


No.  6  Iron  ©tandino  Press. 


(13  STYIjIE]) 

THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  SIZE  AND  LOWEST  PRICE  No.  6  PRESS  EVER  BUILT 

It  is  Strong,  Powerful  a7id  Well  Made.  Screw  Box  is  Gun  Metal  and  Rods  Wrought  Iron. 

Diameter  of  Screw,  gf  inches;  Size  of  Follower,  21^  x  29^4;  inches;  Size  of  Bed  between  Rods,  21^  x  29X  inches;  Greatest  Space 
between  Bed  and  Follower,  4  ft.  4  in.  Weight,  1,300  lbs. 

Price  on  Cars  at  Factory,  $90.00. 


Geo.  H.  Sanborn  Sons, 

MANUFACTORY:  69  BcekiTian  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Standard  Machinery  Co.,  Mystic  River,  Ct. 
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POPULAR  BECAUSE  RELIABLE. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 


The  attention  of  Printers  is  directed  to  the  following  specialties,  which 
HAVE  NO  RIVAL  and  are  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT. 


115  and  117  Fifth  Avenue, 

Chicago,  November  ist,  1886. 

To  THE  Printing  Fraternity: 

Gentlemen, — The  type-founding  business  of  the  United  States  has 
at  last  reached  a  point,  through  excessive  discounts,  that  makes  it 
necessary  to  call  a  halt  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  The  skill 
and  capital  employed  have  been  discouragingly  unremunerative  for 
several  years  past,  and  we  feel  confident  that  a  change  will  not  only 
benefit  the  type  founder,  but  also  the  printer.  Printing-office  depre¬ 
ciation  has  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  unwarranted  type-foundry 
competition.  With  a  view  to  a  better  understanding,  and  a  more 
harmonious  action  in  future,  the  type  founders  of  the  United  States 
met  in  conference  in  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  agreed 
upon  the  following  scale  of  discounts,  to  go  into  effect  Novem¬ 
ber  1st.  They  are  deemed  equitable  and  just  to  both  manufacturer 
and  consumer. 

On  current  accounts,  payable  monthly,  or  in  thirty  days  from  date 
of  invoice,  ten  per  cent;  for  cash  payments  within  ten  days  from  date 
of  invoice,  a  further  discount  of  two  per  cent  will  be  allowed. 

Above  discounts  apply  to  type,  cases,  stands,  cabinets,  galleys,  and 
printing  material  in  general  made  by  type  founders. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  the  high  standard  of  our  SUPERIOR 
COPPER-MIXED  TYPE  will  be  maintained  as  heretofore. 

Trusting  that  our  past  pleasant  relations  with  the  craft  may  continue 
indefinitely,  and  soliciting  your  further  favors,  we  remain. 

Very  respectfully, 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER. 


SELF-FEEDING  ELM  CITY  BRONZING  PAD. 


(  PATENT  SEPT.  16,  1884.) 

The  Bronze  is  received  in  the  top,  and  delivered 
through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The 
supply  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end  of  pad.  It  is 
of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents 
all  waste. 

Price ^  large  size^  23^  by  6  inches^  -  -  $2.50 

Price,  for  light  work,  2y2  inches  square,  i.yo 


“They  ARE  Approved  of.” — I  have  had  repeated 
orders  for  the  Elm  City  Bronzers,  so  take  it  for  granted 
they  are  approved  of.  Send  me  forty  more.—  Thomas 
Hailing,  Oxford  Printing  Works,  Cheltenham, 
England,  April  //,  iSSy. 


ELM  CITY  COUNTING  MACHINE. 


Saves  both  stock  and 
time.  Repeats  automat¬ 
ically.  Can  be  attached 
to  any  kind  of  machine 
where  a  direct  horizontal 
or  vertical  movement  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Coufiiing  100,000,  $10.00 
“  10,000,  5.00 


ELM  CITY  CARD  CUTTER. 


It  is  so  made  that  a  full 
sheet  of  cardboard  may 
be  cut  on  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  any  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  no  other 
cutter  of  its  size  that  will 
do  this. 

Price,  $10.00. 

Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  and  all  our 
other  goods. 


Manufactured  by  G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  HaYen,  Conn. 


SIISIEllEWEffl  k 

CHICAGO. 


lE  CO. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLDI 

Challenge  Job  Press 

m.anufactured  by 


xx  Eight  Sizes  Manufactured,  - 


PRICES  ON  CARS  IN  CHICAGO. 

Inside  Chase.  Uo.ving. 

1. — Eighth  Medium .  7  x  ii . $200 . $  5  00 

2. — Eighth  Medium .  8x12 .  225 .  500 

3. — Eighth  Medium,  Large . 9x13 .  250 .  600 

4. — Quarter  Medium . 10x15 .  300 .  600 

5. — Quarter  Medium,  Large . ii  x  17 . 350 .  7  00 

6. — Half  Medium . 13x19 . 400 .  800 

7. — Half  Medium,  Large . 14  x  20>^  ...  450 .  1000 

8. — Half  Super  Royal . I4>^x22....  500 .  1000 

Fount.-iin— Eighth  Med. ,$25  ;  Quarter  Med.,  $27.50 ;  larger,  $30. 
Steam  Fixtures,  $15.  Overhead  Steam  Fixtures,  $t5  to  $25. 

The  14x20^4  and  14^4x22  presses  are  each  supplied  with  one 
wrought  iron  and  two  cast  iron  chases.  With  every  press,  we  fur¬ 
nish  three  chases,  six  roller  stocks,  roller  mold,  gripper  and  impres¬ 
sion  wrench  and  brayer. 


For  all  particulars  and  terms,  address  nr  call  on 


SHNIEDEWEND  &  LEE  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


303  &  305  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Inland  Printer, 

A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 
Published  Monthly  by 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

2  TAYLOR  BUILDING,  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

H,  O.  SHEPARD,  Pres. . JOS.  PEAKE,  Treas. 

WM.  JOHNSTON,  Sec’y. 

Editorial  Offices,  Room  26,  159  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  CAMERON,  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 


One  dollar  and  a  half  per  annum  in  advance;  for  six  months,  seventy-five 
cents;  single  copies,  fifteen  cents. 

To  countries  within  the  postal  union,  seventy-five  cents  per  annum  additional. 

Postage  stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  remit  them, 
one-cent  stamps  are  preferred. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  be  issued  promptly  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  by  postoffice  order 
or  in  currency  at  our  risk. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furnish  valuable  news  and 
information  to  those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  the  printing  profession, 
and  printers  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  by  sending  him 
news  pertaining  to  the  craft  in  their  section  of  the  country,  particularly  individual 
theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


SPACE. 

ONE 

MONTH. 

THREE 

MONTHS. 

SIX 

MONTHS. 

ONE 

YEAR. 

Plain  or  fancy  card . 

$  S  00 

$^3  50 

$  25  50 

$  48  00 

One-eighth  page . 

10  00 

27  00 

51  00 

96  00 

One-quarter  page . 

IS  00 

40  so 

76  50 

144  00 

One-half  page . 

25  00 

67  50 

127  50 

240  00 

One  page . . 

42  00 

113  50 

214  00 

400  00 

WANT  COLUMN. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  line ;  minimum,  75  cents.  Orders  for  this  column  must  be 
accompanied  by  cash. 


The  Inland  Printer  may  be  obtained  at  retail,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
received  by  the  following  : 

Chas.  W.  Curry,  183  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

Dominion  Typefqunding  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

E.  A.  Stahlbrodt,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elm  City  Printers’  Warehouse,  379  State  street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  V.  Chambers,  620  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183  Fort  Hill  Sq.,  Boston. 

H.  L.  Pelouze  &  Son,  314  and  316  Eighth  street  N.  W.,  Washington. 

J.  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  typefounders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  Maudlin,  pressroom  of  W.  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99  Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis  Printers’  Supply  Co.,  224  Walnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wells  B.  Sizer,  152  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

W.  Merk,  234  East  Main  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER,  1886. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

ON  the  first  of  January,  1887,  the  subscription  price  of 
The  Inland  Printer  will  be  increased  from  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  annum.  Even  at  this  rate  it 
will  be  the  cheapest  trade  journal  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  worth  many  times  the  amount  charged.  The 
outlay  incurred  in  the  publication  of  such  a  periodical 
is  so  disproportionate  to  the  sum  now  charged  for  sub¬ 
scription,  that  its  publishers  deem  an  increase  to  the  price 
named  imperative.  We  therefore  feel  satisfied  that  its 
thousands  of  patrons,  who  are  increasing  at  a  rate  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  expectations,  will  cheerfully  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  arrived  at. 


A  GOOD  FIELD  FOR  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

The  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  for  several 
months  past  in  the  columns  of  The  Inl.vnd  Printer, 
from  the  pen  of  our  Buenos  Ayres  correspondent,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  printing  offices  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
the  machinery  and  material  employed  therein,  are  certainly 
worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  American  manufacturers 
whose  interests  are  in  any  manner  identified  with  the  print¬ 
ing  business  or  its  affiliated  branches. 

It  has  been  somewhat  galling  to  our  national  pride 
while  reading  them,  to  note  how  completely  that  market  is 
supplied  by  the  products  of  European  manufactories,  which 
in  point  of  design,  construction,  or  results  accomplished, 
to  say  the  least,  are  not  superior  to  our  own.  We  can  read 
of  Marinoni  and  Wharfdale  presses  by  the  dozen  ;  paper 
cutters,  perforating  machines,  and  bookbinders’  material, 
in  fact  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  an  office  furnished  from 
England,  France,  or  Germany,  but  the  products  of 
American  factories  mentioned  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  characteristic  American  enterprise  and  pluck, 
our  press  builders,  type  founders,  paper,  ink,  and  stereo¬ 
type  machinery  manufacturers,  furnishers  of  bookbinding 
material  etc.,  could  not  only  successfully  compete  with 
the  products  of  European  workshops,  but  practically 
monopolize  that  market. 

If  the  intelligence  of  a  people  can  be  gauged  by  the 
number  of  periodicals  issued,  the  Argentine  Confederation 
should  take  a  high  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world  ; 
and  although  there  is  evidently  a  screw  loose  somewhere, 
no  valid  reason  exists  why  closer  and  more  profitable 
commercial  relations  should  not  be  established  and 
maintained  between  the  United  States  and  the  most 
progressive,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most  promising 
of  the  South  or  Central  American  republics. 

TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  END. 

''pHE  ends  to  be  gained  by  printing,  that  all  engaged  in 
X  it  have  in  view  are  (first)  support  and  (second)  fortune. 
To  these  objects  all  others  are  made  subservient,  and  fame 
or  reputation  is  only  considered  as  a  means  to  an  end.  To 
reach  the  desired  goal  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct  way 
liberal  patronage  is  required,  and  the  study  is  constant  and 
unflagging  how  it  can  best  be  secured,  and  when  secured, 
retained. 

From  our  schoolboy  days  we  have  had  it  impressed  upon 
us,  that,  “  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success,  but 
we’ll  do  more,  Sempronius :  we’ll  deserve  it.”  This  is 
lovely  in  theory,  but  scarcely  to  be  relied  upon  in  prac¬ 
tice,  when  everything  is  driven  by  super-heated  steam  ; 
everybody  crowding  for  the  foremost  place,  and  everybody 
reaching  to  grasp  the  prize  from  our  hands,  even  when  the 
fingers  are  closing  upon  it  and  we  feel  certain  it  is  ours. 
Thus,  the  best  means  to  accomplish  the  end  becomes  of 
vital  importance  —  are  the  blood,  bone  and  sinew  of  busi¬ 
ness  life. 

In  printing,  these  are  what  ?  To  keep  abreast  with  the 
times  a  successful  competitor  must  possess  the  best  machin¬ 
ery  and  material  that  goes  to  make  up  a  perfectly  equipped 
office;  one  that  will  not  only  commend  itself  to  the  public 
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by  the  character  of  the  work  turned  out,  but  by  the  taste 
of  the  arrangement  and  beauty  of  execution  attract  others 
to  bestow  their  patronage.  To  accomplish  this,  the  new 
and  novel  in  the  productions  of  the  type  foundry  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Almost  every  day  something  not  heretofore  to  be 
found  awaits  the  purchaser  ;  some  long  felt  want  is  filled ; 
some,  labor-saving  machinery  given  to  the  craft.  And  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  taste  of  the  day,  the  old  has 
to  be  banished,  and  its  place  taken  by  the  bright,  fresh 
and  winning  to  the  eye. 

The  designing  of  type  has  become  an  art  study,  and 
while  some  come  to  us  in  “  questionable  shapes,”  yet  the 
range  is  thereby  increased,  and  fancy  as  well  as  use  is  the 
better  satisfied.  Specimen  books  are  something  more  than 
mere  ephemeral  productions  —  are  standard  works.  They 
are  cherished  by  the  true  workman,  and  each  month  The 
Inland  Printer  gives  wonderful  specimens  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  realistic  art  to  gladden  the  eyes,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  selected  and  properly  used,  to  fill  the  boxes  of  the 
craft  with  quoins  which  are  golden. 

Thus,  to  make  success  sure,  and  not  only  deserve,  but 
to  command  it,  there  must  be  a  constant  sorting  up  ;  jobs 
given  new  faces  and  papers  a  new  dress.  Better  in  the 
majority  of  instances  an  outlay  that  can  scarcely  be 
afforded,  than  an  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  public  some¬ 
thing  they  have  reason  to  be  tired  of,  remembering  that  if 
no  effort  is  made  to  please,  there  is  no  just  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  if  more  enterprising  competitors  win  both  customers 
and  reputation. 

As  with  type,  so  with  presses.  Time,  in  this  hurly- 
burly  age  is  all-important ;  business  is  impatient  of  delay. 
What  it  wants  it  generally  wants  at  once,  and  chafes  at 
being  put  off,  —  knowing  and  caring  nothing  about  the 
perplexing  details  necessary  to  produce  it.  To  meet  these 
demands,  the  hourly  capacity  of  the  printing  press  becomes 
an  important  factor.  In  this,  invention  has  made  the 
most  giant  strides  ;  seemingly  overleaped  impossibilities, 
and  distanced  the  desires  of  the  trade.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  supply  is  practically  limitless,  and  the  Aladdin 
lamp  of  invention  has  only  to  be  rubbed  by  the  genii  of 
gold  to  even  exceed  the  wonders  now  in  daily  use,  and 
scarcely  given  a  passing  thought. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  and  pockets  of  the 
craftsmen,  the  public  know  these  facts  just  as  well  as  they 
do  ;  unfortunately,  because  it  demands  all  that  the  magical 
combinations  of  steel,  iron  and  brass,  driven  by  the 
most  potent  of  forces,  can  produce,  and  the  office  fail¬ 
ing  to  “make  and  keep  the  pace”  must  surrender  to 
those  who  can. 

New  and  efficient  presses,  those  that  combine  all  the 
latest  productions  of  human  inspiration  and  skill  have 
become  a  necessity,  and  an  office  supplied  with  them 
is  its  own  best  advertisement,  and  has  struck  the  keynote 
of  the  march  of  success,  both  deserved  and  to  be  com¬ 
mended. 

Which  are  the  best?  It  is  a  case  of  “  You  pays  your 
money  and  you  takes  your  choice.”  The  requirements  of 
office  and  patrons  are  the  basis  upon  which  judgment  must 
be  formulated.  The  size  of  the  purse,  of  course,  must  be 
considered,  for  though  manufacturers  are  often  willing  — 


too  willing  —  to  sell  time,  they  have  not  quite  reached 
the  millenium  generosity  of — for  all  thfie. 

Yet,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  choice. 
There  is  abundance  to  make  selection  from ;  the  particular 
advantages  of  each  (as  claimed)  are  fully  and  fairly 
explained  j  their  results  recorded  ;  there  can  be  nothing 
hidden  ;  they  can  be  seen  in  engravings ;  their  workings 
can  be  witnessed,  and  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  which  is  the  best  policy  to  pursue,  as  between 
self-interest  and  the  demands  of  the  office. 

With  the  best  of  type  and  presses,  the  next  essential  is 
paper.  Here  again,  nothing  is  left  to  be  desired,  and  to 
old  stock,  new  is  constantly  being  added.  From  the 
coarsest  to  the  most  dainty  it  awaits  purchase,  and  if 
customers  cannot  be  suited  they  must  be  fastidious  indeed. 
If  one  grade,  or  quality,  or  color,  or  finish  fails  to  suit, 
there  are  a  hundred  others  to  select  from,  and  the  better 
required,  the  better  opportunity  afforded  for  good  work 
and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

The  grand  necessities  of  type,  press  and  paper  on  hand, 
good  ink  will  of  necessity  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable. 
Without  it  all  previous  efforts  to  turn  out  good  work  will 
prove  futile.  To  these  things  the  littles  of  a  printing 
office  come  as  of  their  own  accord,  and  need  not  here  be 
mentioned.  Many  are  inexpensive  —  all  are  useful,  and 
should  be  of  the  most  thoroughly  tested  and  approved 
form ;  while  the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer  will 
keep  the  fraternity  posted  on  what  inventors  are  doing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trade — it  first,  and  the  “dear  public” 
later. 

The  men,  or  firms  who  thus  set  their  house  in  order, 
will  not  only  have  prepared  the  way  to  “  deserve,”  but  to 
“command”  fortune,  and  be  in  a  fair  road  to  make  it  a 
fixed  fact. 


ONCE  MORE  WITH  THE  BOYS. 

F  all  experiences  depressing  to  a  boy  of  a  proud  or 
sensitive  nature,  and  who  has  a  desire  to  become  a 
proficient  in  his  trade,  the  ridicule  of  those  whom  he 
looks  upon  as  his  superiors  in  the  business,  is,  perhaps, 
the  hardest  to  bear.  But  while  boys,  as  a  rule,  are  extremely 
sensitive,  they  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  under 
the  impression  that  to  do  so  would  be  accepted  as  an 
evidence  of  weakness,  or  detract  from  their  manliness  of 
character,  and  will  rather  brood  in  silence  over  a  careless 
word  depreciating  their  efforts  at  a  time  when  they  had 
hoped  for  commendation,  than  manifest  an  open  resent¬ 
ment.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  they  are  too  thin-skinned 
and  will  eventually  get  over  such  trifles,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  their  sorrow  is  as  keen  and  as  genuine, 
for  the  time  being,  as  the  weightier  sorrows  that  will 
reach  them  in  the  years  of  their  manhood.  There  is 
little  human  kindness  in  the  man  who  finds  something 
humorous  in  witnessing  the  pain  caused  by  his  biting 
jests  at  the  expense  of  lads  he  fancies  he  may  assail 
with  impunity;  and  without  desiring  to  give  offense, 
we  believe  there  is  a  strong  mixture  of  cowardice  in 
such  a  nature. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  pampered  boys  are  generally 
a  nuisance,  but  there  is  hq  more  necessity  to  allow  them 
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to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  desires  of  their  superiors 
than  there  is  to  indulge  in  unnecessary  severity,  and  in 
all  well-regulated  offices  the  respective  rights  of  journeyman 
and  apprentice  will  be  duly  recognized.  The  boy  who  is 
anxious  to  learn,  and  is  respectful  in  his  deportment,  can 
easily  be  detected  from  the  ne’er-do-well,  shiftless  sneak 
upon  whom  none  can  depend,  and  this  being  the  case, 
we  insist  it  is  the  duty  of  every  journeyman,  so  far  as 
in  his  power  lies,  to  encourage  the  former  by  words  of 
kindness  and  friendly  criticism;  to  aid  him  in  reaching 
the  goal  of  his  ambition,  to  become  a  first-class  printer, 
instead  of  snarling  and  growling,  and  wounding  his 
feelings  when  he  asks  for  information,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  many  establishments.  There  is  a  moral  duty 
that  every  printer  owes  to  the  trade,  namely,  to  assist 
in  developing  the  dormant  ambition  of  the  apprentices 
with  whom  he  is  associated ;  to  impress  upon  them  an 
ever-present  realization  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling ; 
to  incite  them  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  business, 
and  apply  themselves  with  due  diligence  to  its  mastery, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  idea  which  so  many  entertain 
that  they  will,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  absorb  from  the 
atmosphere  of  a  printing  office  all  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  complete  their  education. 

If  labor  organizations  expect  to  maintain  their  influence 
and  ascendency,  they  can  only  do  so  by  insisting  on  their 
members  becoming  proficients,  and  that  the  presentation 
of  a  union  card  shall  be  a  guarantee  of  its  holder’s  compe¬ 
tency.  The  establishment  of  a  “  College  of  Typography  ” 
may  be  a  long  way  off,  but  its  formation  can  be  hastened  if 
journeymen  will  take  a  little  more  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  boys,  remembering  in  so  doing,  their  own  struggles 
and  difficulties  when  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 


FAULTY  FONTS  OF  TYPE. 

WE  think  the  letter  of  our  Sterling  (Illinois)  corre¬ 
spondent,  published  in  our  present  issue,  in  reference 
to  what  he  terms  “faulty  fonts  of  type,”  furnished  by  a 
number  of  our  founders,  is  somewhat  hypercritical.  The 
ratio  of  letters  to  the  font,  to  which  he  takes  exception,  is 
based  on  a  practical  experience,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
by  which  an  insurance  company  is  guided,  and  a  verifica¬ 
tion  of  its  general  correctness  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
his  communication  of  sixty-seven  lines,  in  spite  of  the 
frequent  reference  to  the  letter  “1,”  corresponds  there¬ 
with.  The  system  in  vogue  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
has  recently  been  indorsed  and  adopted  by  English  type 
founders,  is  that  a  four  A  cap  font  should  have  three  “  L’s,” 
four  “O’s,”  four  “R’s,”  four  “S’s”  and  four  “T’s”; 
lowercase  —  twenty  “a’s,”  sixteen  “I’s,”  twenty  “o’s,” 
twenty  “r’s,”  twenty  “  s’s  ”  and  twenty  “  t’s.”  We  are 
aware  that  special  reference  is  made  to  the  cap  font,  but 
the  claims  advanced  that  a  four  A  font  should,  as  a  rule, 
have  five  “L’s”  we  do  not  think  can  be  substantiated. 
There  was  certainly  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  reply  that 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  his  case  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  location,  could  not  be  justly  charged  to  the 
system  itself,  and  could  have  been  easily  remedied  by  a 
request  for  a  special  supply  of  a  special  letter  when  the 
order  was  given.  The  examples  cited  prove  nothing  except 


that  a  half  bushel  measure  won’t  hold  a  bushel  of  grain. 
The  font  referred  to  was  too  small  for  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  and  to  change  it,  as  suggested,  would  simply  be 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  For  example,  how  would  it 
operate  in  Eufala,  Alabama,  or  in  a  score  of  locations  in 
Arkansas  and  elsewhere,  requiring  even  four  “  A’s”  ?  If 
the  extra  “L”  demanded  was  taken  from  the  “S”  or 
“T,”  would  not  a  firm  in  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi, 
which  had  vainly  endeavored  to  set  the  names,  even  with 
abbreviation,  and  then  attempted  to  get  the  line  —  a  very 
common  one  —  “  Misses’  Boots  and  Shoes”  and  failed,  or 
the  compositor  who  struggled  for  “  Tenth  Street  Market  ” 
be  very  apt  to  do  a  little  private  swearing  when  he  looked 
at  the  five  “L’s”  and  three  “S’s,”  and  inquire  by  what 
rule  such  a  diversion  had  been  made  ?  The  truth  is,  such 
examples  as  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Earlville,  Illinois,  and  scores  of  others  that  could  be 
cited,  furnish  an  exception  to  the  general  rule;  run,  as  it 
were,  on  special  sorts,  and  can  only  be  covered  by  a 
special  provision.  The  reference  to  the  letters  “Q”  and 
“Z”  are  hardly  pertinent,  because  where  used  at  all  in 
firm  names,  two  occur  as  often  as  one. 

His  prediction  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  the  point  or  interchangeable  system,  we  fully  agree 
with,  because  the  number  of  printers  who  refuse  to  buy 
any  face,  however  attractive,  if  cast  on  the  old  one  of 
bodies,  is  constantly  increasing,  and  ere  long  will  form 
the  majority. 

DODGING  THE  ISSUE. 

IN  the  August  number  of  The  Inland  Printer,  we 
referred  in  words  of  commendation  to  the  Messrs. 
Caslon,  of  London  —  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  oldest 
type-founding  establishment  in  Great  Britain  —  for  their 
declaration  in  favor  of,  and  intention  to  adopt  the 
interchangeable  and  uniform  system  of  type  bodies,  similar 
to  that  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  In  so 
doing,  we  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  objections  employed 
against  it  were  similar  in  import  to  those  which  had  been 
advanced  and  exploded  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Among  its  opponents  to  whom  we  referred,  was  Mr.  J. 
Blair,  the  well-known  manager  of  the  Marr  Foundry, 
Edinburgh,  who,  in  an  argument  against  the  proposed 
change,  said : 

With  reference  to  uniformity  of  bodie.s,  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  great  newspaper  firms  that  do  nothing  but  newspaper  work. 
What  does  it  matter  to  the  Journal  whether  the  Gazette  is  printed 
from  type  of  the  same  bodies  or  not?  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
necessity  for  “interchangeability”  in  the  matter. 

In  referring  to  which,  we  replied : 

This  is  begging  the  question.  Will  Mr.  Blair  please  furnish  a 
valid  objection  against  a  newspaper  using  a  series  of  fonts  cast  on 
the  proposed  improved  system  when  its  old  dress  has  been  discarded, 
or  tell  what  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors 
by  an  adhesion  to  the  present  system,  provided  a  uniform  standard 
has  been  recognized,  without  additional  cost,  especially  if  its  adoption 
conferred  a  long-desired  boon  on  another  branch  of  the  business  ? 

In  the  London  Printers'  Register  of  September,  Mr. 
Marr  answers  our  query,  as  follows : 

The  only  portion  of  your  notice  of  this  month  on  uniform  type 
I  bodies  to  which  I  have  anything  to  reply  is  the  query  of  THE  Inland 
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Printer.  I  see  no  objection  to  newspaper  No.  i,  when  discarding 
its  old  dress,  adopting  any  change  for  which  it  has  a  fancy ;  but  I 
don’t  see  why  newspaper  No.  2  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 
same  change.  As  uniforniify  of  bodies  (leave  details  out  at  present) 
is  the  question,  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground,  as  the  one  news¬ 
paper  has  not  a  particle  of  interest  in  what  the  other  newspaper  does. 

Now,  we  claim  that  this  is  special  pleading,  which  does 
not  meet  the  issue,  or  affect  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
implied  opposition  of  newspaper  proprietors — advanced  by 
Mr.  Marr— who,  it  was  claimed,  had  no  direct  iJiterest  in 
the  matter,  was  virtually  cited  as  an  argument  against  its 
adoption.  It  is  true  they  might  not  be  as  directly  benefited 
by  the  proposed  plan,  as  the  owners  of  job  establishments, 
who  are  continually  adding  to  their  stock,  but  if  the 
recognition  of  a  uniform  standard,  by  which  the  inter¬ 
changeable  system  can  be  successfully  adopted,  while 
proving  a  boon  to  the  job  printer,  would  also  do  away  with 
the  irregularities,  heretofore  referred  to,  in  body  type, 
reaching,  in  many  instances,  a  difference  of  four  lines  in 
twelve  inches;  by  which,  too,  all  sorts,  quads  and  leaders, 
no  matter  by  what  foundry  cast,  would  line  and  justify — 
and  it  would  —  what  ground  for  opposition  thereto  is 
afforded  to  any  party?  Fancy  would  cut  no  figure  in  the 
matter,  as  it  is  not  likely  anyone  would  kick  for  the  sake  of 
kicking,  against  an  established  rule.  Its  universal  adoption 
could  not  possibly  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  any 
section  of  the  trade,  while  to  others  it  would  prove  a 
positive  benefit.  Under  these  circumstances,  his  argument, 
from  this  standpoint,  falls  to  the  ground. 


HEALTH  IN  THE  COMPOSING  ROOM. 

Dr.  croquet,  a  Parisian  physician,  has  lately  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  work,  entitled  “  Le  Compositeur 
Typographie,”  which  contains  invaluable  information  to 
compositors,  some  extracts  from  which  we  are  enabled  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  through  an  admirer  of  The  Inland 
Printer  and  a  reader  of  its  pages  from  its  advent. 

It  will  be  observed  the  doctor  deals  with  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  printing  offices,  and  the  various  diseases 
to  which  compositors  are  peculiarly  liable;  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  describes  the  modus  operandi  of  the  printer, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  labors,  shows  that  he 
has,  at  some  period,  been  a  manipulator  of  types,  or  other¬ 
wise  must  have  spent  no  small  amount  of  time  among 
members  of  the  craft,  to  prepare  himself  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject  which  heads  this  article. 

After  pointing  out  the  high  mortality  among  composi¬ 
tors  and  the  causes  for  it,  the  author  proceeds  to  consider 
in  what  way  the  evils  attendant  upon  those  who  pursue  the 
typographic  art  can  best  be  overcome,  which  are  as  follows  : 

We  will  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  most  favorable 
hygienic  conditions  under  which  a  printing  office  can  be  set  up. 

A  building  of  large  dimensions,  well  ventilated,  and  provided  with 
apertures  in  the  upper  parts,  permitting  the  escape  of  metallic  dust, 
will  fulfill  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions. 

The  composing  room  ought  to  be  well  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
day,  and  if  the  construction  of  the  building  will  not  admit  of  windows 
on  more  than  one  side,  the  frames  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  the 
light  enters  on  the  left  hand  of  the  compositor,  so  that  the  right  hand 
of  the  workman  does  not  cast  a  shadow  over  the  case. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  to  admit  light  from  above,  by  means  of  sky¬ 
lights,  or  lateral  windows  on  more  than  one  side,  placed  high  up,  it 


should  always  be  done.  With  regard  to  artificial  lighting,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  most  economical  systems  in  point  of  cost  are  the 
worst  for  the  health.  Thus,  electric  light  is  more  hurtful  to  the  eyes 
than  gas,  and  the  latter  is  very  inferior,  hygienically,  to  lamps  fed  with 
good,  pure  oil. 

During  winter,  the  room  ought  to  be  comfortably  warmed,  but  the 
temperature  ought  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  60  degrees ;  during  sum¬ 
mer,  efforts  should  be  made  to  counteract  the  heat,  by  appropriate 
means. 

Without  doubt,  certain  printing  offices  are  necessarily,  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  done  in  them,  bound  to  be  in  cramped,  ill-lighted 
positions.  In  such  cases,  the  boss  printer  ought  to  do  his  best  to 
remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disadvantages  caused  thereby. 

He  should  see  that  there  is  as  good  a  system  of  ventilation  as  can 
be  devised.  The  gas-burners,  in  offices  where  this  mode  of  illumina¬ 
tion  is  used,  should  be  surrounded  with  glass  opal  globes,  and  upon 
these  should  rest  shades,  green  outside  and  white  inside  ;  while  the 
room  and  everything  in  it  should  be  as  clean  as  possible. 

The  formation  of  metallic  dust  from  the  types,  which  forms  the 
chief  element  in  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  should  be  prevented  as  much 
as  possible;  there  should  be  daily  sweepings  with  open  windows,  fre¬ 
quent  cleaning  out  of  cases,  etc. 

Inasmuch  as  compositors  are  handling  metal  eight  or  ten  hours  a 
day,  it  is  very  desirable  they  should  wash  frequently,  and  for  this 
purpose  proper  lavatories  should  be  provided. 

There  should  be  a  proper  regulation  of  work  and  working  hours. 
I,ong  hours  should  not  be  allowed,  for  they  ultimately  induce  a  lead 
colic.  If  the  number  of  orders  on  hand  require  increased  activity,  it 
will  be  much  better,  whenever  possible,  to  put  on  extra  help  than  to 
work  overtime.  In  order  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  taking  lead  dust  into  the  system,  the  taking  of  meals  in  the 
composing  room,  and  smoking  there,  ought  to  be  strictly  avoided. 

Following  these  instructions  to  boss  printers,  comes 
the  doctor’s  advice  to  compositors  : 

A  compositor  (he  says)  ought  never  to  work  on  an  empty  stomach; 
he  ought  in  his  diet  abstain  from  the  use  of  salt  meats,  to  take  plenty  of 
milk  food,  to  eschew  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  to  avoid 
excesses  of  all  kinds. 

Should  he  experience  the  first  symptoms  of  lead  colic,  he  ought 
immediately  to  suspend  work,  and  have  recourse  to  the  means  indi¬ 
cated  below  to  overcome  it. 

When  his  eyesight  begins  to  fail  him,  he  should  at  once  take  to 
spectacles  of  the  proper  description,  and  not  wait  until  his  sight 
becomes  so  weak,  that  some  day  he  shall  find  it  permanently  injured. 

Cleanliness  of  body  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  compos¬ 
itor;  therefore,  he  ought  to  wash  frequently,  with  soap  and  water,  his 
face  and  hands,  using  a  brush  for  his  nails.  He  should  also  take  a 
bath  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  compositor  who  scrupulously  follows  these  injunctions  will,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  escape  the  disorders  peculiar  to  the  craft,  including 
lead  poisoning  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  he  be  attacked,  such  will  be 
very  slight. 

Should  obstinate  constipation  ensue,  in  spite  of  these  directions,  it 
may  be  relieved,  and  even  overcome  by  taking,  in  a  wafer,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  two  principal  meals,  a  mixture  of  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  honey  and  an  ounce  of  sublimated  sulphur.  At  the  changes 
of  the  season,  too,  spring  medicine  should  be  taken. 

If,  on  account  of  having  neglected  the  precautions  and  advice  given 
above,  the  compositor  finds  himself  seized  with  lead  colic,  he  should 
1  go  to  bed  at  once,  diet  himself,  and  put  on  the  abdomen  a  poultice  of 
!  linseed  meal  sprinkled  with  thirty  drops  of  laudanum. 

I  would  dissuade  all  persons  subject  to  bronchial  or  pulmonary 
i  affections  from  becoming  compositors,  being  convinced  that  the  busi- 
i  ness  will  increase  their  diseases. 

!  In  conclusion,  he  says,  while  regretting  that  industrial 
i  science  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  modifying  the  existing 
!  composition  of  type  metal,  so  as  to  render  the  manipula- 
I  tion  of  it  innocuous,  the  typographic  profession  becomes 
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seriously  injurious  to  health  only  when  the  workrooms  are 
unhealthy,  when  the  sanitary  rules  and  precautions  laid 
down  and  recommended  are  ill  observed,  and  when  the 
workman  gives  himself  up  to  alcoholic  excesses. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  type  founders  of  the 
^  United  States,  held  in  New  York,  October  26,  at 
which  representatives  from  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Richmond,  St.  Louis  and  Washington  were  present  it  was 
decided  to  unite  on  the  following  new  rate  of  discount :  On 
current  accounts,  payable  monthly  or  in  thirty  days  from 
date  of  purchase,  ten  per  cent  ;  on  cash  settlements  made 
within  ten  days  from  date  of  invoice,  an  additional  two 
per  cent.  This  discount  it  is  claimed  is  fair  and  equitable 
to  both  customer  and  manufacturer,  as  it  affords  to  the 
former  a  reasonable  reduction  to  encourage  cash  settle¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  latter  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  basis 
upon  which  to  transact  business.  Now  that  the  change 
has  been  made,  the  next  best  move  is  to  stick  to  it,  and 
punish  all  violators  thereof. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  OFFICES  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

V. — BY  WALTER  L.  KING. 

IT  is  always  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  printing  office  run¬ 
ning  in  the  midst  of  neatness  and  cleanliness;  and  one 
of  the  nattiest — a  veritable  paragon  for  emulation — estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  “  far,  far 
south,”  is  that  of  the  Imprenta  Europa,  situated  in  calle 
Moreno,  between  calles  Bolivar  and  Defensa,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Senor  Agustin  Casa,  the  husband  of  an  English 
lady ;  which  fact  may  account,  perhaps,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  material  being  of  British  manufacture,  of  which 
more  anon. 

The  concern  of  which  printer  Casa  is  the  owner,  has 
been  worked  as  a  typographical  house  for  about  flve  years. 
Its  proprietor,  it  is  evident,  has  a  keen  eye  to,  and  good 
knowledge  of,  the  profits  gainable  from  the  best  and  most 
improved  machinery,  than  from  articles  which  went  out  of 
use,  but  are  yet  employed  in  several  offices  here  and  in  the 
States,  twenty  years  ago ;  for  the  machine  room  (than  which 
a  more  orderly  and  cleanly  place  of  a  like  kind  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find)  has  on  the  right  hand,  as  the  visitor  enters, 
a  modern  book  and  jobwork  Marinoni  (Paris)  cylinder 
machine,  with  cutting  and  folding  appliances  affixed,  while 
a  little  further  on,  and  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
is  an  older  affair  for  producing  the  same  work  as  the 
Parisian  maker’s  structure,  from  a  Leipsic  firm.  Near  by 
we  see  treadle  jobbers  from  the  Model  Printer  Press  Com-  ] 
pany,  of  London,  and  from  H.  S.  Cropper  &  Co.,  Notting¬ 
ham,  England.  From  a  maker  who  has  neglected  to  place 
his  name  on  what  he  has  turned  out,  there  is,  in  near 
proximity  to  the  machinery,  a  powerful  Otto  gas  engine, 
of  German  make,  but  obtained  through  an  English  agent, 
a  machine  that  the  writer  has  seen  in  but  one  other  house 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  certainly  never  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  which  may  be  in  common  use  on  the  continent.  It 
may  be  roughly  described  as  being  a  third  the  size  of 


Dawson,  of  Yorkshire,  Wharfdale  ;  constructed  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  very  nearly  the  same,  of  light  manufacture,  and  work¬ 
able  either  by  foot,  hand  or  steampower,  being  an  excellent 
I  means  of  throwing  off  rapidly  any  small,  light  jobs  that  may 
I  have  to  be  printed. 

j  Such  is  the  airy,  well  lighted  department  of  the 
Imprenta  Europa.  Now  we  turn  to  the  composing  room. 
This  looks  into  the  calle  Moreno;  is  twenty  feet  wide 
and  eighty  long.  Judging  by  the  scores  of  racks  and 
hundreds  of  cases  that  line  the  walls,  an  enormous  quantity 
of  type  must  have  a  location  here.  The  only  article  of 
American  manufacture  that  was  visible  in  Senor  Casa’s 
works  was  the  slip-proof  press,  from  R.  Hoe  «&  Co.,  New 
York.  The  compositors,  numbering  nearly  a  dozen, 
are  on  piecework,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
state  system  prevailing.  The  price  is  about  thirty-five 
cents  per  thousand  ems,  not  a  high  rate  for  a  capital  in 
which  living  is  dearer  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  The  composition  of  the  employed  mostly  consists 
of  books  of  travel  and  law  reports,  and  the  work  is 
executed  well,  reflecting  a  credit  upon  the  house  that 
many  establishments  north  of  the  equator  would  do  well 
to  rival. 

I  Within  a  few  seconds’  walk  of  the  typesetting  room,  is 
the  office  and  general  department.  Ullmer,  of  London, 
has  a  perfecting  machine  here,  while  from  another  English 
party  comes  the  numbering  article  that  stands  near  by. 
The  ponderous  and  strong  presser  and  paper  cutter  are  of 
French  make. 

A  walk  of  twenty  yards  down  a  narrow  passage  brings 
us  to  the  folding  and  bookbinding  department,  temporarily 
placed,  with  machinery,  in  the  rooms  vacated  by  the  death 
of  the  Liberal,  a  two-cent  evening  daily,  not  a  year  old  at 
time  of  demise.  Half  a  dozen  boys  toil  here  for  sixty 
hours  a  week,  at  piecework,  to  earn  a  miserable  pittance, 
as  a  rule  scaling  from  ^5  to  ^15  per  month.  At  their  hard 
duties,  however,  they  seem  happy,  if  not  contented,  full  of 
mischief,  and  always  smoking,  laughing  or  fighting,  to  the 
visitor’s  amusement  and  the  foreman’s  annoyance. 

( To  be  continued.) 


AN  IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

BY  HERMAN  REINBOLD. 

The  Russian  newspaper,  Lithografsky  Vestnik  ( The 
Lithographic  Messenger) ,  which  is  published  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  contains  in  one  of  its  last  numbers  the  description  of 
a  mechanical,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  chemical  wood¬ 
engraving  process,  which,  if  as  practical  as  it  seems  to  be, 
will  prove  of  great  importance  to  the  graphic  arts.  As 
the  VestniJz  stands  high  among  the  Russian  trade  journals, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  truthfulness,  and  it  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  European  and  foreign  papers  do  not  take  as  much 
notice  as  they  should  of  progress  made  in  that  country, 
as  a  great  many  valuable  and  important  inventions  are 
made  there  every  year.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  peculiar 
i  nature  of  the  Russian  language,  which,  outside  of  the 
empire,  is  of  little  use  to  the  foreigner,  as  well  as  to  the 
difficulties  he  encounters  in  studying  the  Slav  dialect  and 
its  strange  characters.  The  process  described  in  the  article 
referred  to  is  the  invention  of  one  Mr.  Avramoff,  of  Kiew, 
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and  may  properly  be  classed  under  the  head  of  wood 
etching. 

As  in  all  mechanical  engraving  processes,  the  chrome 
gelatine  film  forms  an  important  factor  in  this  invention, 
though  Avramoff  states  that  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
thinks  that  subsequent  experiments  will  enable  him  to 
make  vast  improvements  on  present  results,  cost  of 
material  and  time  required  to  produce  it.  If  success 
should  crown  his  efforts  it  is  expected  the  process  will  be 
principally  used  for  copying,  reducing  and  enlarging. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  wood  is  treated  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  and  after¬ 
ward  with  soda,  it  is  changed  into  nitro-cellulose,  the  same 
material  as  is  known  under  the  name  of  gun-cotton  —  an 
explosive  of  great  power.  The  difficulty  heretofore  ex¬ 
perienced  in  changing  wood  has  been  that  the  fluids  used 
have  penetrated  it  through  the  pores  and  have  eaten  to  the 
sides. 

For  his  process  Avramoff  takes  the  boxwood,  as  it  is 
used  by  the  engravers,  and  boils  it  for  two  hours  in  the 
following  solution : 

10  lbs.  of  water 
2  “  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

It  is  then  placed  in 

lo  lbs.  of  water 
lyz  “  “  sulphate  of  copper 

“  “  silicate  of  soda, 

in  which  solution  it  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  next 
dried  and  shaved,  the  object  being  to  close  all  the  pores 
and  to  prevent  all  acids  from  entering  them.  Then  is 
brought  about  a  well-known  chemical  action,  whereby  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  combines  with  the  soluble  copperas  and 
precipitates  insoluble  carbonate  of  copper  as  a  flne  green 
powder,  which  fills  the  pores. 

The  plate  is  now  polished  on  the  surface  and  coated 
with  a  solution  of 

4  parts  of  asphaltum  in 
9  “  “  benzine  or 

7  “  “  spirits  of  turpentine, 

on  the  back  and  the  sides. 

The  upper  polished  part  of  the  wood  is  then  coated 
with  the  gelatine  film,  which  Avramoff  makes  of  the 
following  composition  : 

15  parts  of  water 

4  “  “  Russian  glue  or  gelatine 

yi  “  “  bichromate  of  ammonia 

“  “  alcohol,  90° 

A  few  drops  of  chloroform. 

The  latter  probably  unnecessary,  and  to  be  better  substi¬ 
tuted  by  carbolic  acid,  which  is  cheaper  as  well  as  less 
dangerous. 

He  now  lets  the  gelatine  dissolve  or  swell  in  the  cold 
water  until  quite  soft,  then  heats  it  gently,  adds  the 
alcohol,  in  which  the  bichromate  salt  was  dissolved,  first, 
and  then  adds  the  chloroform  (carbolic  acid).  After  the 
solution  has  been  strained,  the  plate  is  coated  twice  with 
the  solution  and  then  dried. 

For  printing,  a  reversed  positive  is  used,  intensified  by 
one  of  the  well-known  processes.  The  time  of  exposure 
is  from  six  to  twenty-five  minutes,  according  to  the 


strength  of  the  sunlight.  After  this  the  wood  is  put  into 
hot  water,  on  its  surface,  and  dipped  into  a  solution,  being 
10  parts  of  water 
4  “  “  glacial  acetic  acid, 

which  takes  off  the  film  on  the  places  where  the  sunlight 
did  not  change  it. 

The  plate  is  covered  with  printing  ink,  and  fine  asphal¬ 
tum  powder  put  on  it,  whereupon  it  is  held  over  a  light  to 
melt  the  asphaltum  and  so  form  an  impenetrable  cover  for 
the  acid.  When  this  is  done  the  plate  is  put  into  strong 
nitric  acid  for  one  hour ;  next  taken  out  and  washed.  It 
is  then  put  into  sulphuric  acid  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
washed  once  more,  and  dried,  which  will  take  from  six  to 
ten  hours  to  accomplish. 

After  that  time,  a  fine  steel  brush  or  a  hard  common 
brush  is  moved  over  it,  when  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
open  or  etched  parts  will  be  brushed  out  as  a  fine  green 
powder,  while  the  covered  places  remain  intact.  The 
asphaltum  is  taken  off  with  benzine,  and  the  plate  is  ready 
for  use. 


PROTEST  OF  THE  PROOFREADER. 

However,  since  the  proofreader  has  been  graciously  allowed  to  say 
that  his  soul  is  his  own,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while,  as  a  mild  amusement, 
to  hear  how  he  puts  the  case.  In  the  first  place  he  says  that  an  author 
intent  on  what  he  is  writing  is  necessarily  careless  about  his  handwriting. 
He  cannot  break  the  flow  of  his  thoughts  to  dot  his  “i’s”  and  cross 
his  “  t’s.”  Each  author  has  his  own  peculiar  penmanship.  The  proof¬ 
reader  takes  up  the  manuscript  and  tries  to  catch  the  purport  of  the 
author’s  thought.  He  has  scarcely  done  so  when  in  comes  another 
mass  of  proof  and  manuscript  of  an  entirely  different  character,  from 
an  entirely  different  pen ;  and  a  new  thread  has  to  be  picked  up  until 
another  interruption.  This  is  not  for  a  moment,  but  all  day,  all  the 
week,  all  the  year,  all  his  life.  After  puzzling  himself  until  he  is  half 
blind,  his  brain  weary,  and  work  pushing  upon  him  incessantly,  a  letter 
may  be  left  out  or  a  comma  inserted  in  the  wrong  place,  when  slam- 
bang  goes  a  volley  at  the  proofreader!  He  has  seen  conscientious, 
patient,  worthy  proofreaders  shrink  and  cringe  when  an  author  visits  a 
printing  office,  lest  something  might  have  escaped  their  notice.  He 
has  seen  an  author  scold  a  proofreader  for  some  trifling  oversight,  when 
that  same  day  the  proofreader  had  corrected  an  historical  blunder  which 
would  have  cost  the  author  dearly  had  it  seen  the  light.  He  has  seen 
an  author  brag  of  his  penmanship,  and  when  his  manuscript  was  sent 
to  him  because  it  was  unreadable,  he  himself  was  scarcely  able  to 
decipher  it. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


ORIGIN  OF  BANK  NOTES. 

All  the  way  from  China,  and  from  a  period  dating  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Christ,  there  comes  to  us  a  story  in 
which  some  writers  appear  to  see  the  origin  of  bank  notes.  Among 
the  celestials  it  was  customary  and  necessary,  so  the  story  goes,  for 
courtiers  and  princes,  whenever  they  came  into  the  royal  presence,  to 
veil  their  faces  with  a  piece  of  skin.  Now  it  so  happened  that  at  one 
time  the  imperial  purse  was  far  from  full,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
prime  minister  to  discover  some  expedient  for  removing  this  source 
of  inconvenience.  He  accordingly  spent  many  tedious  hours,  and 
pondered  over  many  schemes  before  he  could  exclaim,  like  Archimedes, 
“Eureka!”  (I  have  found  it.)  The  result  of  his  profound  medita¬ 
tions  was  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  for  veiling  the  face  in  the  presence 
of  royalty  only  the  skins  of  certain  white  deer  belonging  to  the 
sovereigns  should  be  allowed.  Of  course,  his  majesty,  possessing  a 
monopoly  of  these  deer,  could  sell  pieces  of  their  skin  at  whatever 
price  he  liked.  This  made  them  very  valuable;  they  consequently 
circulated  among  the  upper  classes  of  Chinese  society  as  a  convenient 
form  of  money,  and  thus  we  read  “  Bank  notes  were  invented  in 
China.” — Exchange. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

We  learn  from  the  London  Prhiter's  Register,  that  at  the  recent 
examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  I.ondon  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Technical  Education,  there  were  eighty-five  candi¬ 
dates  on  typography  and  twenty-four  on  lithography.  Of  the  former, 
thirty-six  passed  and  eight  failed.  The  following  typographic  exam¬ 
ination  papers  submitted  in  the  ordinary  and  honors  grade,  will  no 
doubt  prove  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  we  present  them  entire. 
Three  hours  were  allowed  for  answering  each  paper. 

ORDINARY  GRADE. 

[The  examination  in  the  ordinary  grade  consisted  of  a  paper  of 
questions,  of  which  not  more  than  ten  were  required  to  be  answered, 
and  of  a  practical  examination.  To  obtain  a  certificate,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  in  both  parts  of  the  examination.] 

1 .  Supposing  a  manuscript  to  consist  of  30,000  words,  each  word 
to  average  (say)  five  letters  ;  about  how  many  pages  would  it  make  in 
pica  type,  the  size  of  page  being  22  ems  wide  and  36  clear  lines 
long? 

2.  What  would  be  the  wages  cost  of  composing  16  pages  of  the 
above,  calculated  at  yd.  per  thousand  ens  ? 

3.  Taking  the  body  of  pica  type  as  the  standard,  and  calling  it  20, 
what  is  the  relative  depth  of  the  types  in  use  in  England  from  English 
to  pearl  ? 

4.  Draw  a  scheme  of  imposition  for  a  sheet  of  i2mo  (24  pp.),  with¬ 
out  cutting. 

5.  Describe  the  operation  of  composing,  mentioning  what  should 
be  aimed  at  and  what  avoided  in  order  to  economize  time  and  labor. 

6.  Give  a  list  of  the  accents  used  in  modern  European  languages. 
Also  a  list  of  note  references  in  their  proper  order. 

7.  After  a  form  has  been  tightly  quoined  up  all  round  by  the  fingers, 
at  what  point  would  you  begin  to  use  the  shooting-stick  in  locking  up  ; 
and  how  would  you  proceed  ? 

8.  Write  the  Greek  letters.  Alpha,  Delta,  Theta,  and  Omega  in  caps 
and  lower  case. 

9.  What  would  be  the  size  in  inches  of  a  dble.  fcap.  8vo  handbill? 

10.  What  is  the  size  of  a  “  large  ”  card  ? 

1 1 .  What  difference  in  quality  is  there  between  cast  and  wrought 
chases,  and  how  would  you  distinguish  them? 

12.  What  are  the  ingredients  of  a  composition  roller,  and  what 
should  be  its  essential  qualities  when  ready  for  use  ? 

13.  Describe  the  means  of  obtaining  power  in  the  Albion  and 
Columbian  hand  presses ;  say  which  you  prefer,  and  why. 

14.  How  would  you  test  the  quality  of  paper,  in  order  to  decide 
the  amount  of  damping  it  will  require  to  make  it  fit  for  printing 
upon  ? 

15.  In  making  an  overlay  for  a  wood  cut,  what  are  the  points  that 
require  especial  care  in  order  that  the  desired  effect  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  ? 

16.  Describe  the  process  of  packing  the  cylinder  before  making 
ready  a  form  at  a  single-cylinder  machine  ;  (i)  for  a  common  job;  (2) 
for  a  bookwork  form  ;  (3)  for  an  illustrated  sheet,  of  best  quality. 

17.  How  is  the  stereo  flong  prepared;  and  of  what  is  the  paste 
composed  ? 

18.  What  is  the  composition  of  stereo  metal  ? 

19.  Describe  how  an  electro  mold  is  obtained  from  a  wood  cut  or 
type  form. 

20.  Give  the  dimensions  in  inches  of  the  following  printing  papers  : 
post,  crown,  demy,  royal,  imperial. 

HONORS  GRADE. 

[The  examination  for  honors  consisted  of  a  paper  of  questions 
only.] 

1.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  metal  used  for  casting  type? 

2.  Supposing  the  labor  cost  of  a  sheet  of  pica  to  be  17s.  6d.,  what 
would  be  the  approximate  value  of  the  same  sized  sheet  if  set  in  long 
primer  type  ? 

3.  Supposing  a  volume  of  300  pages  were  required  to  be  composed 
without  return  of  type,  each  page  to  be  5  by  3  inches  in  size,  about 
what  weight  of  type  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  ? 


4.  A  manuscript  of  200  folios  being  required  to  be  cast  off,  each 
folio  containing  18  lines,  with  an  average  of  eight  words  in  a  line; 
about  how  much  would  it  make  in  pica  type,  the  pages  being  20  ems 
wide  and  33  lines  long,  exclusive  of  head  and  white  lines. 

5.  The  weight  of  a  ream  of  demy  paper  being  30  lbs.,  what  would- 
be  the  weight  of  a  ream  of  double  crown  of  the  same  paper. 

6.  Write  down  six  technical  rules  for  machine  apprentices  to 
observe  in  the  execution  of  their  work — the  most  important  you  can 
think  of. 

7.  Enumerate  the  “  wearing  parts  ”  of  an  ordinary  single  cylinder 
jobbing  machine. 

8.  If  a  machine  were  found  to  “  slur,”  what  questions  would  you 
put  to  the  minder  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause? 

9.  Name  the  especial  qualities  which  should  be  possessed  by  a 
single-cylinder  machine  required  for  the  production  of  high-class  illus¬ 
trated  work. 

10.  The  presence  of  zinc  in  stereo  metal  is  sometimes  the  cause  of 
trouble  in  casting  plates.  How  can  it  be  detected  ? 

1 1 .  What  is  the  proper  thickness  of  a  stereotype  plate  ? 

12.  Name  the  qualities  which  a  stereotype  plate  should  possess 
when  finished. 

13.  Describe  briefly  the  process  of  taking  an  electrotype  plate. 

14.  How  is  a  Smee  battery  prepared? 

15.  Give  a  rough  but  approximate  estimate  of  the  costoi  [noi  charge 
for)  producing  a  pamphlet  of  16  pages,  crown  8vo,  long  primer  type, 
500  copies,  on  30  lb.  double  crown  paper,  stitched  and  cut,  without 
wrapper;  and  show  how  you  arrive  at  your  answer. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  test,  the  instructions  were  that  the  whole 
of  the  manuscript  on  the  four  sheets  supplied  to  the  candidate,  includ¬ 
ing  the  heading,  were  to  be  composed,  and  the  proper  punctuation 
inserted  throughout.  The  body  type  of  the  paper  was  long  primer; 
pica  and  brevier  could  be  used  where  the  candidate  thought  them  suit¬ 
able,  but  no  other  fonts  (except,  of  course,  italics  of  the  above  fonts) 
or  fancy  type  were  to  be  used.  The  heading  was  to  be  set  out  in  lines 
and  spaced  out  with  leads  and  rules,  as  also  the  whole  of  the  paper, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  candidate.  In  the  first  part,  only  two  out 
of  the  first  three  paragraphs  had  necessarily  to  be  composed ;  but  the 
table  had  to  be  attempted  by  all.  The  first  of  the  paragraphs  was  to 
“  end  even.”  All  inquiries  for  information  had  to  be  addre.ssed  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  examination.  No  dictionaries  or  books  of 
reference  were  allowed  to  be  consulted.  Each  candidate  had  to  pull 
his  own  proof  and  distribute  his  own  matter,  before  leaving  the  room 
in  which  the  examination  was  held.  The  candidates  were  not  pei-- 
mitted  to  communicate  with  each  other,  nor  to  enter  each  other's 
frames. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS. 

Don  t  worry.  Don’t  overwork. 

Don’t  make  the  field  too  broad. 

Be  wary  of  dealing  with  unsuccessful  men. 

Make  friends,  but  don’t  encourage  favorites. 

Keep  down  expenses,  but  don’t  be  penurious. 

Keep  a  high  vitality.  Sleep  well,  eat  well,  enjoy  life. 

Stick  to  your  chosen  pursuit,  but  not  to  chosen  methods. 

Don’t  tell  what  you  are  going  to  do — till  you  have  done  it. 

Enter  your  charges  when  the  goods  are  sold.  Don’t  wait. 

Make  plans  for  a  little  way  ahead,  but  don’t  cast  them  in  iron. 

Be  content  with  small  beginnings  —  and  be  sure  to  develop  them. 

Don’t  take  fresh  risks  to  retrieve  your  losses.  Cut  them  off  short. 

Be  cautious;  but  when  you  make  a  bargain,  make  it  quietly  and 
boldly. 

A  regular  system  of  sending  out  bills  and  statements  is  more 
effective  than  spasmodic  dunning. 

Have  a  proper  division  of  work,  and  neither  interfere  nor  permit 
interference  with  your  employes. 

It  is  better  for  your  creditors  to  postpone  payment  squarely  than  to 
pretend  to  pay  by  giving  a  check  dated  ahead. 

Look  after  your  “blotters,”  and  all  books  of  original  entiy.  In 
litigation  they  are  reliable  evidence ;  copies  are  not. 
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ILLINOIS  TYPE  FOUNDING  CO.,  200-202  gOUTH  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


P^ipty 


Series. 


This  Series,  when  so  desired,  will  be  cast  on  the  Interchangeable  System  of  Type  Bodies. 
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PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 


147  S'F. 


.  . / S  S 


Clevelarxcl  Type  Koarxclry, 


147  St.  Clair  Street. 
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Elbero„.:p^  Scries. 


KIA,  18a. 


12  PoiXT  Elbekox,  No.  2. 


S;3.9n 


HUrQ^N  PASSIONS  QUICK  TO  piSE  ^ND  FpUIi 

Mai^y  Mci}  of  Differer^t  Haes  blit  to  Keep  Feet  Warrp  lUear  big  Shoes 
Oftep  ip  tlje  Still  of  Nigljt  tl^e  Cry  of  Fire  is  Heard 
12345  Bealitiflil  Sl^adows  of  tljis  Erapd  Old  Forest  City  H7890 


8A,  14a. 


IS  PiitxT  Er.BKRox,  No.  2. 


r).2.'-) 


BKTI^pVKD  BV  fL  ON  HIS  (TOjlT 

Jl  Violet  froix}  Motl^er’s  Grave  Gljerisl^ed  witl^  (fare 
12345  Tljeir  Perperjdicalar  Klevatiop  67890 


24  PoTXT  Elberox,  No,  2. 


COMPppiSONS  epE  ODIOUS 
p  Paradise  of  Fools  Belopgs  to  Miltop 
123  Knowledge  is  Power  678 


4A,6a.  30  PoixT  Ei.beron,  No.  2.  18.80 

WIT  ^ND  WISDOM 
fl  Base  Ball  Player’s  Ldck 
23  Political  Frauds  56 

12  point  Pica,  18  point  3-Line  Nonpareil,  24  point  Double  Pica,  36  point  3-Line  Pica. 


Clevelai^d  Type  E^oupdry,  Cleveland,  OHio. 
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A  BENEVO 


^ccuR^5 


Double  Great  Primer  Monroe,  7  A,  7  a,  I3.75. 


u. 


ASURY  BONDHO 


984.  Double  Pica  Monroe,  12  A,  12  a,  ^3.00. 

FOR  MEAGER  TALKERS  AND  UNGRACEFUL  SAPHEADS 


•  985.  Great  Primer  Monroe,  16  A,  16  a,  ^2.50. 

REMARKABLE  BOAT  CUSHIONS  AND  SEAMLESS  TROUSERS  AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

-UExgeedingly  Desirable  for  Retired  Mdstang  Riders,  147  Milesa- 

986.  Pica  Monroe,  22  A,  22  a,  ^2.25. 


-R345  APRONED  PROFESSORS  OF  TBE  ART  PRESERVATIVE  OF  ARTSR- 


987.  Long  Primer  Monroe,  30  A,  30  a,  jf2.oo. 

THOSE  WHO  RECOMMEND  HONESTY  ON  THE  GROUND  OF  ITS  BEING  THE  BEST  POLICY,  IN  CASES  LEAD  MEN  INTO  DISHONESTY 
■nvaldable  Hints  to  Young  Men.  Enclose  50  Gents  and  Stamph 


988,  Double  Pica  Banner,  5  A,  8  a,  $3.50. 

(Moots  yNotil^  NTS^Tormo^'D,  looo 

955.  Double  Great  Primer  Kismet,  6  a,  3  A,  $4.50. 

pop61ap  f!?6sical 

Pop  l^oUen^bep,  1886 

991.  Double  Pica  Kismet,  9  a,  5  A,  53.50. 

pielupegque  /frqepiea,  Souqd  in  (§plendid  (§tgle 
12345  Wume§  ©7890 


BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  JOHN  K.  ROGERS,  AGENT,  104  MILK  STREET. 
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Price,  S2.70  TlIItKK-LiXK  EXCEI.SIOB  CltUIKSJt.\NK. 


Re<;istekei),  No.  47,493. 


Ckuik.'^ii.vxk. 


Price,  $3.30 


HENOVaTION  OF  iMaNKINEi 

rv^uNicipaL  Protection  for  the  Inoustrirl  (^ersses 

gRFETY  FOR  THE  INNOCENT 
Preeoom  from  the  Wiles  of  Deprrvity 
1234567890 


Superfluous  ^xtrruitions 

(^ITIZENS  ?{ELIEVEiO  FROM  OnEROUS  gURUENS 

•  Prisons  ^brogrtee 
Improved  (Corrective  (VIethobs 
1234567590 


TiiKEE-LiXE  JSToxr.ii 


EIL  CUUIK.Sir.\XK. 


Proposed  (^rtionrl  Peformrtories 

PaLLEN  gROTHERS  RESTORED  gONEST  LIVING  ^NCOURaGED 

Kinlness,  .Justice,  Penitence,  NaNHOoD 


Pive-Lixe  Xoxp.vhhil  Cuuiksh.\xk.  Price,  $5.r5 

Philanthropic  Treatment 
Solitary  (Confinement  Pelinquisheh 


Two-IjIX'E  t’lC.-v  Ckuik.sh.ix^k.  Price,  $4.63 

pEBUCTION  OF  JaXHTION 

MIorrls  ^levsteb,  Property  Secure 


Tiirkf.-Lixe  Pic.v  CRUiKSH..iXK.  Price,  $5.80. 

puFFiaNisM'  Extinct 

IjEREDlTaRY  (^RIME  ?]NNIHILaTED 

ALL  COMPLETE  WITH  FIGURES, 


The  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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139-141  MONROE  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


MARDEE,  LESE  &  GO,,  Type  Eoieees, 


14-16  SECOND  ST.  SOUTH, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


MERIC  AN  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


C)LI3  STVLE,  Xo.  C3. 


A 


MERICAN  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


BuevIEK.  (8  Points  Standard  Measure.' 


I  THINK  it  was  here  that  I  witnessed  the  only  instance 
I  ever  saw  of  the  black  buck  being  run  into  and  killed  by 
the  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard.  Many  consider  this  a  low 
kind  of  sport,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  equal  to  partridge  shoot¬ 
ing,  besides  being  a  beautiful  sight.  On  arriving  with  my 
friends  at  the  place  of  meeting  in  the  jungle,  we  found  a 
few  rough-and-ready-looking  natives  in  charge  of  three  carts, 
or  rather  small  two-wheeled  platforms,  drawn  by  bullocks. 

A  B  C  U  E  F  G  H I J  K  L  M  N  O  P  (2  R  S  T  U  V  \  V  X  Y  I' 

Alphabet,  a 


On  each  vehicle  sat,  in  an  erect  attitude,  a  beautiful  leopard, 
strongly  chained,  and  with  a  hood  over  his  eyes,  similar  to 
those  used  for  hawks.  We  were  soon  under  way  and  driving 
toward  the  herd  of  antelopes  which  could  be  seen  grazing  in 
the  distance,  and  which  had  been  marked  down  beforehand. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  carts  to  within  i2o  yards 
of  the  deer.  Then  one  of  the  cheetahs  —  a  fine  male  —  was 
unhooded  and  set  free.  Its  departure  from  the  gharry  and  its 
decision  in  choosing  the  most  covered  line  in  the  open  plain 
for  rushing  on  its  prey  Tvere  so  instantaneous  and  r'apid  4j6/8 

abcdefghi  jklmnopqrstuvwxyz  1 234567890 

to  z,  14  ems. 


Long  PbimER.  (10  Points  standard  Measure.) 


When  at  about  thirty  yards  from  the  unsuspicious 
troop  they  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  deadly 
peril  they  were  in.  One  and  all  sprang  into  the  air 
with  galvanic  bounds,  and  no  doubt  expected  to 
escape  by  flight.  But  the  hunting  cheetah  is,  for  a 
hundred  yards,  by  far  the  fleetest  of  all  wingless 
things ;  and  this  one  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the 
affrighted  throng,  which  scattered  wildly  and  panic- 


stricken  in  all  directions  as  their  leader  —  a  fine  black 
buck  —  was  struck  down  in  their  midst.  There  he 
lay,  alone,  in  his  death  agony,  in  the  clutch  of  his 
beautiful  and  relentless  foe.  We  ran  as  hard  as  we 
could,  and  were  soon  surrounding  the  strange  group. 
Neither  animal  moved,  for  the  buck  was  paralyzed 
by  fear  —  his  starting  eyeballs  and  dilated  nostrils 
alone  gave  evidence  of  life.  The  cheetah,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  his  body  spread  oid  on  the  prostrate  I2j 


ABCDEFGHI  JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz  1234567890 

Alphabet,  a  to  z.  13J4 


Small  Pica,  (ll  Points  standard  Measure.) 


Stinging  plants  are  represented  in  England 
by  the  two  species  of  stinging  nettle,  which 
are  capable  of  producing  considerable  discom¬ 
fort  to  the  unwary  person  who  handles  them. 
These  are,  however,  not  worth  mentioning  by 
the  side  of  many  of  their  tropical  relations, 
d'he  structure  of  the  hair  in  all  these  is  similar: 
a  mass  of  cells  forms  a  kind  of  swollen  cushion 

ABCDEEGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWX 


below;  on  this  is  seated  the  long  tapering  hair, 
which  ends  in  a  somewhat  recurved  point  or 
hook.  The  walls  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hair 
are  very  strongly  silicified,  and  are,  conse¬ 
quently,  easily  ruptured.  I.ower  down  there 
is  but  little  silica.  When  touched  or  rubbed 
by  the  hand,  the  pressure  drives  the  hair 
downward  ;  at  the  same  time  the  brittle  hook 
penetrates  the  skin  and  breaks  off,  and  the 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz  1 234567890 


Alphabet,  a  to  z,  1354  ems. 


Pica.  (12  Points  Standard  Measure.) 


By  special  invitation  we  were  permitted 
to  witness  a  novel  experiment  recently, 
which  was  intended  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
dynamite  bombs  in  the  capture  of  fish  in 
deep  water.  The  objective  point  was  a 
hole  about  25  feet  deep  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  bight,  where  the  fish  are  known  to 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 


congregate  in  large  numbers.  Arriving 
at  the  spot,  a  cartridge  about  six  inches 
long,  charged  with  dynamite,  to  which 
had  been  attached  a  heavy  piece  of  iron 
in  order  to  make  it  go  to  the  bottom,  was 
thrown  in  the  water.  A  suspense  of  a  few 
seconds  ensued,  and  then  a  faint  report 
like  the  discharge  of  a  small  pistol  was  23 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz  123456 


AliJhabet,  a  to  z,  14  ems. 
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ESTABLISHED  1855.  INCORPORATED  1883. 

MAR  DEN.  r.LTSE  A  CO. 

T  Y  1^  t:  K c )  u  N  1 )  e:  k 

130  Sz  1-41  Nlonroe  Street. 

ChIC'AOO,  Xoa.  1,  1330. 

GENTLEMEN; 

On  January  1st  last  we  announced  that,  until  further  notice,  we  would 
allow  a  Discount  of  Twenty-five  per  Cent  from  our  List  Prices  of  Type  and 
material  manufactured  on  the  American  System  of  Interchangeable  Type 
Bodies,  to  all  cash  buyers  and  to  customers  who  had  established  with  us 
a  line  of  credit,  providing  settlement  should  be  made  between  the  first  and 
tenth  of  each  month. 

We  hope  none  of  our  customers  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  mar¬ 
gin  on  Type  and  printing  material  before  the  above-named  date  had  been  such 
as  to  enable  us  to  make  so  large  a  discount  and  still  reserve  to  ourselves 
a  paying  profit.  The  exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  for  a  time  to  demand  the 
adoption  of  prices  which  were  ruinously  low,  but  the  Type  Founders  of  the 
United  States  have  now  had  this  matter  under  consideration  for  some  months, 
and  at  their  adjourned  meeting  in  New  York  City,  which  was  held  Octo¬ 
ber  26th,  it  was  decided  to  unite  on  the  following 

NEW  RATE  OF  DISCOUNT  ; 

On  Current  Accounts,  payable  monthly  or  in  30  days  from  date 

of  purchase . 10  per  cent. 

On  Cash  Settlements,  made  within  ten  days  from  date  of  invoice, 

an  additional . 2  “  “ 

In  our  judgment  the  above  scale  of  discount  is  fair  and  equitable  to 
both  customer  and  manufacturer,  giving  to  the  one  a  reasonable  reduction 
to  encourage  Cash  settlements,  and  to  the  other  a  firm  and  permanent  basis 
upon  which  to  transact  business.  Every  owner  of  a  printing  office  throughout 
the  country  is  benefited  by  this  change  in  two  ways ;  his  stock  of  Type  and 
material  has  a  higher  marketable  value,  and  the  chances  of  additional  com¬ 
petition  springing  up  are  correspondingly  reduced. 

In  apprising  our  customers  of  this  new  departure,  we  beg  to  add  that 
we  apply  the  discounts  as  above  named  to  all  the  productions  of  the  various 
Type  Foundries  of  the  United  States,  and  also  include  Cases,  Stands,  Cabinets, 
Inks,  Chases,  Galleys,  and  printing  material  in  general. 

Awaiting  your  further  esteemed  favors,  we  remain. 

Yours  truly. 


&  (3, 
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SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON, 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

PRINTERS!™-  • 

—ROLLERS 

— -and - 

Roller  Oomposition. 

The  “STANDARD”  and  the  “DURABLE” 


The  value  of  a  roller  is  determined  by  the  LENGTH  OF  TIME  it  can  be  used,  the 
AMOUNT  OF  WORK  it  can  perform,  and  the  QUALITY  of  the  work  produced.  In  these 
essentials  our  goods  are  unequaled.  Send  your  roller  stocks  to  us  for  casting;  you  will 
save  time  and  trouble  by  so  doing,  as  our  arrangements  for  the  business  are  most  complete. 
We  cast  Job  Rollers  for  treadle  presses  by  the  use  of  our  patent  machines,  perfectly  free 
from  pin  holes  and  as  smooth  as  glass ;  no  other  house  in  the  West  can  make  these  rollers, 
as  the  machines  are  our  patent.  Our  capacity  is  one  hundred  rollers  per  hour.  Composition 
especially  adapted  for  fast  Web  Newspaper  Presses  made  on  order. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON, 

296  Dearborn  Street,  -  -  CHICAGO. 
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M.  GALLY^S 

UNIVERSAL 


Printing  Press. 

- ^ - 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 


BEST  PRESS  IN  THE  MARKET 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Job  Printing, 

Embossing, 

Stamping, 

Wood  Printing, 
Cutting, 

Creasing,  &e. 


M.  GAGLY, 

INVENTOR  and  PROPRIETOR, 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  TRADE. 


No.  9  Spruce  St.,  -  NEW  YORK. 


F.  L.  HURLBUTT.  GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER.  R.  E.  POLLOCK. 

BUFFALO  PRINTING-INK  WORKS 


FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 


■^INKSi^ 

INKS^ 


IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


Offjce  and  Eactory,  ii  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


iOVER  18,000  IN  USE.: 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


SIZES:  I,  2,  4,  7,  10,  IS,  2S  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  A  ISJY  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 

Per  Cent.  LESS  GAS  than  PER  BRAKE  HORSEPOWER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


FROM  JOLIET. 

To  Ike  Editor  :  Joliet,  November  4,  1886. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Joliet  Typographical  Union,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  that  the  International  Typographical  Union 
indorse  The  Inland  Printer  as  the  official  organ  of  the  printers, 
and  copies  of  the  resolutions  were  ordered  sent  to  the  general  secretary. 
I  might  add  that  the  whole  matter  grew  out  of  the  compulsory  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Craftsman,  ordered  at  the  last  session;  not  that  our 
members  protest  against  the  financial  part  of  the  matter  (for  it  is  really 
very  cheap),  but  it  is  the  principle  of  the  idea,  the  compulsion,  which 
they  don’t  relish.  And  they  want  something  better,  something  more 
beneficial  and  permanent,  and  this  they  find  and  indorse  in  The 
Inland  Printer.  W.  H. 


FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

To  the  Editor:  Vancouver,  October  18,  1886. 

Inclosed  please  find  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  Inland 
Printer,  beginning  with  the  October  number.  I  have  gleaned  much 
information  of  value  to  me  from  the  pages  of  the  volume  just 
concluded,  and  intend  getting  a  bound  copy  of  it  as  I  lost  more  than 
half  the  monthly  numbers  in  the  destruction  of  this  city  by  fire  in  June 
last.  The  population  of  this  place  at  present  is  between  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  ;  number  of  business  places,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  forty  of  which  are  hotels  or  saloons.  There  are  three 
newspapers  published,  the  Pacific  Coast  Canadian  (weekly).  Herald 
(weekly),  and  the  daily  News,  and  one  job  office.  The  two  last 
mentioned  newspaper  offices  also  do  jobwork.  Wages  are,  piecework, 
45  cents;  timework,  $18  per  week.  Trade  has  been  good,  but  is  now 
slacking  up  a  little,  as  the  wet  weather  has  set  in.  R.  M. 

AN  EXPLANATION. 

To  the  Editor  ;  Chicago,  November  i,  1886. 

Your  correspondent,  “Typo,”  in  the  October  number,  undertakes 
to  correct  you  on  the  subject  of  type  bodies,  but  even  he  does  not  get 
at  the  “bottom  facts.”  When  he  says  “  the  new  standards  for  the 
point  system,  adopted  by  the  Johnson  type  foundry.  Central  type 
foundry  and  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  are  based  on  the  same  standard 
pica,”  he  says  truly;  but  when  he  said,  “  these  foundries  adopted  the 
standard  of  the  Chicago  type  foundry,”  he  did  not  inform  you  from 
whence  that  foundry  obtained  it.  Did  it  fall  from  the  clouds  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  not  a  heavenly  body.  Else  it  had  not  chosen  “  wicked 
Chicago”  for  an  abiding  place.  As  is  well  known  to  many  old 
printers  in  Chicago  and  the  West,  the  Chicago  type  foundry  was 
established  as  a  branch  of  the  old  New  York  type  foundry  (now 
Farmer,  Little  &  Co.),  who  made  the  first  type  cast  in  Chicago.  The 
original  pica  standard  has  never  been  changed ;  and,  as  a  natural 
sequence,  it  follows  that  the  standard  now  almost  universally  adopted 
by  the  founders  of  the  United  States,  is  that  of  Farmer,  Little  &  Co. 

Cerberus. 


FROM  DES  MOINES. 

To  the  Editor :  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  8,  1886. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  Des  Moines  Typographical 
Union  No.  118  a  regular  scale  of  prices  was  adopted,  the  first  since  its 
organization,  whieh  most  of  the  proprietors  are  paying  without  a 
murmur.  A  list  of  the  offices  paying  the  scale  has  been  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  stating  which  offices  are  union  and  which  are 
not,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  throw  all  the  patronage  the  union  printers 
can  control  into  the  hands  of  those  who  stand  by  them.  The  Daily 
News  joined  the  union  ranks  today,  all  the  compositors  in  the  office 
having  previously  become  members.  The  scale  on  morning  papers  is 


33  cents;  28  cents  on  afternoon;  30  cents  on  bookwork,  and  ^15  per 
week  for  job  hands. 

The  union  establishments  are  the  Leader,  Daily  News,  Iowa 
Independe)it,  Western  Newspaper  Union,  and  C.  P.  Kenyon’s  book 
and  job  office.  The  Iowa  State  Register  pays  the  scale,  but  does  not 
recognize  the  union,  although  all  the  compositors  are  union  men.  The 
following  offices  also  pay  the  scale,  but  are  regarded  as  non-union  : 
Persinger’ s  Times,  Iowa  Homestead,  Saturday  Mail,  Iowa  Tribune, 
Iowa  Printing  Company,  and  Fink  &  Cook. 

There  are  nearly  one  hundred  members  enrolled  in  our  ranks,  and 
all  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  year’s  work.  Employment  is  good, 
and  men  can  make  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day.  There  are  plenty  of 
subs,  however,  to  fill  the  bill.  T.  J.  D. 


FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor :  Indianapolis,  November  7,  1886. 

The  printing  trade  has  improved  somewhat  since  my  last  letter. 
But  few  idle  men  are  in  town,  and  all  the  shops  are  running  on 
full  lime.  The  Journal  newspaper  has  removed  to  the  Journal 
building,  lately  occupied  by  the  Tisnes,  this  change  giving  more  room 
and  much  better  quarters.  The  Central  Printing  Company  has  sold 
out  to  A.  R.  Baker,  and  gone  out  of  the  business.  After  a  long 
and  tedious  boycott,  the  German  Tribune  has  come  into  the  fold, 
and  is  no  longer  an  unfair  office.  Every  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  is 
now  gotten  out  by  union  printers. 

Pressmen’s  Union  No.  17  has  moved  into  new  quarters  that  have 
just  been  fitted  up  in  nice  style,  in  room  34  Sentinel  building.  It  will 
keep  on  file,  ink  catalogues,  specimen  books,  and  copies  of  the  current 
literature  pertaining  to  the  trade,  including  copies  of  'PiiE  Inland 
Printer.  The  latch  string  will  always  be  out  to  its  friends,  and 
the  members  hope  to  meet  many  of  them  in  the  future. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  is  felicitating  itself  over  the  result  of 
the  late  election.  Every  candidate  that  it  indorsed  was  elected,  among 
them  being  some  republicans,  the  only  ones  that  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  elected,  thus  showing  that  it  was  through  the  aid  of  workingmen 
that  they  were  not  defeated.  Among  the  candidates  elected,  were 
Mr.  John  Schley,  a  printer,  to  serve  in  the  next  legislature. 

The  first  report  of  the  insurance  branch  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  has  been  received.  It  makes  a  good  showing, 
having  secured  over  seven  hundred  members  already.  About  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  Pressm.en’s  Union  No.  17  have  gone  into  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  has  been 
highly  complimented  by  printers.  Keep  it  up  to  the  high  standard 
already  attained,  and  its  success  is  more  than  assured.  J.  M. 


FROM  DETROIT. 

To  the  Editor :  Detroit,  November  4,  1886. 

There  has  been  a  great  revival  in  the  printing  trade  at  this  place 
since  my  last  letter.  All  the  offices  are  busy  and  nearly  all  the  printers 
employed.  Of  course  the  election  had  something  to  do  with  reviving 
business,  but  there  is  also  a  good  run  of  commercial  work  in  all  the 
offices.  Bookwork,  which  was  an  important  industry  a  few  years  ago, 
has  been  seriously  crippled  for  a  year  or  two  past  by  the  competition 
of  small  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  which,  being  outside  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  union,  are  able  to  procure  compositors  at  consider¬ 
able  lower  wages  than  the  union  demands,  and,  as  a  consequence  can 
underbid  the  publishers  of  Detroit.  This  fact,  it  would  seem,  should 
open  the  eyes  of  the  employers  to  the  benefits  of  organized  labor 
becoming  universal,  so  that  there  might  be  a  common  basis  upon  which 
to  make  estimates;  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  do  so.  However,  the 
employers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  competition  of  the 
small  offices  in  the  city,  which  employ  boys,  and  they  have  made  a 
formal  appeal  to  the  union  to  cooperate  with  them  in  crushing  out 
these  places  or  compelling  them  to  pay  union  wages.  This,  they 
claim,  the  union  can  do  by  prohibiting  union  men  from  working  in 
these  unfair  offices  when  the  latter  get  crowded  with  work,  and  are 
compelled  to  call  in  union  men  for  a  few  days  to  help  them  out. 

The  workingmen’s  candidate  for  congress,  who  was  indorsed  by 
the  republicans,  was  defeated,  owing,  largely,  to  the  fact  that  the 
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“silk-stocking”  element  in  the  republican  party  voted  for  the  demo¬ 
cratic  nominee.  Two  printers  were  elected  to  the  legislature,  however 
(Robt.  Y.  Ogg  and  Judsoii  Grenell),  and  another  printer  (Lyman  A. 
Brant)  missed  going  to  the  senate  by  only  seven  votes.  The  working¬ 
men  may  sometime  learn  that  the  most  direct  way  of  deriving  any 
benefit  from  the  old  political  parties  is  by  cutting  loose  from  them. 

There  seem  to  be  some  people  whose  mission  in  this  world  is  to 
incubate  a  bonanza  newspaper  scheme,  interest  capitalists  in  it,  and,  after 
a  time,  launch  the  bright  and  hopeful  offspring  into  the  cold,  unfeeling 
world,  only  to  be  tucked  away  under  the  daisies  before  it  teethes. 
Some  of  these  friends  of  the  type  founder  and  some  enemies  of  con¬ 
fiding  capitalists,  recently  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  starting  a  new 
republican  evening  paper  here,  but  ere  they  had  succeeded  in  working 
the  money-bags  up  to  the  desired  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  the  latter  paused, 
took  a  retrospective  view  of  the  long  row  of  infantile  mounds,  beneath 
which  repose  the  remains  of  sundry  similar  ventures,  drew  a  long 
breath  and  buttoned  up  their  pockets.  They  are  now  talking  of  pre¬ 
paring  to  supply  that  long-felt  want,  a  two-cent  morning  paper, 
independent  in  politics.  Whether  the  scheme  will  ever  materialize  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen.  Of  course  the  “hungry  sub”  looks  forward 
with  happy  anticipation ;  but  he  may  find,  when  the  chilly  blasts  sweep 
over  from  Canada’s  ice  palaces,  and  he  stands  shivering,  overcoatless, 
on  the  bleak  corner,  where  he  catches  a  tantalizing  sniff  of  the  free 
lunch,  that  “  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.”  G.  C.  K. 


OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

To  the  Editoi-:  Phil.4delphia,  October  31,  1886. 

Labor  matters  have  been  very  threatening  during  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  it  looks  now  as  if  everything  would  be  amicably 
arranged  and  the  coming  winter  be  one  of  peace  between  capital  and 
labor.  Of  course  there  will  continue  to  be  minor  differences,  but  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  magnitude  of  the  threatened  lockout  of  seventy  thousand 
hands,  in  one  place,  or  the  threatened  closing  up  and  removal  of 
another,  is  likely  to  occur. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  lithographers  who  struck  seven  weeks  ago 
for  shorter  hours  are  still  out,  and  will  start  a  cooperative  concern. 

I  spoke  in  my  last  letter  about  the  Pressmen’s  Union  undertaking 
the  task  of  elevating  the  class  of  presswork  in  vogue  in  some  of  our 
offices.  The  matter  is  simply  this :  certain  places  are  in  the  habit  of 
catering  to  a  class  of  people  who  are  satisfied  with  anything,  so  long  as  it 
is  “cheap.”  The  way  they  make  money  out  of  it  is  this  :  one  or  two 
pressmen  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  say  five  or  six;  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  houses  who  will  not  cater  to  this  demand  for  inferior 
work  cannot  compete  with  those  that  will,  so  long  as  good  work 
requires  more  time  and  help ;  consequently  in  justice  to  the  latter  and 
in  obedience  to  our  obligation  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  craft,  the 
pressmen  have  resolved  that  hereafter  no  member  shall  run  more  than 
two  presses. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Johnson,  the  famous  ink  maker,  who  lately  returned 
from  Europe,  was  tendered  a  reception  the  other  night,  by  an  associa¬ 
tion  composed  of  printers  and  those  closely  connected  with  the  craft. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  genuine  pleasure,  and  we  were  especially 
impressed  with  the  genial  and  non-patronizing  manner  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
The  association  spoken  of  is  known  by  the  somewhat  euphonious  name 
of  the  Idlers,  and  has  adopted  as  its  motto  the  words  “everything 
goes.”  It  is  composed  of  a  jolly  crowd  and,  despite  its  name,  under¬ 
stands  how  to  make  things  lively,  and  you  can  be  pretty  sure  that 
anything  it  undertakes  has  got  to  go! 

Mr.  Robert  Brown,  formerly  superintendent  of  Ferguson  Brothers 
Printing  House,  has  become  a  member  of  the  firm. 

The  reception  tendered  by  the  K.  of  L.  to  their  returning  delegates 
was  a  grand  success,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  decorum. 

Speaking  of  the  K.  of  L.,  I  was  recently  made  acquainted  with  a 
little  incident  which  will  show  how  unwise  is  the  action  of  some 
employers  in  dealing  with  their  men :  A  certain  man,  sober  and 
industrious,  on  his  way  to  work  was  taken  ill,  and  had  to  return  home. 
During  the  day  the  foreman  told  one  of  his  men  to  stop  and  tell  him 
that  his  place  was  vacant.  Six  or  seven  of  the  men  waited  on  the 
foreman,  and  asked  him  to  reconsider  the  order.  He  told  them  he 


would  see  about  it;  the  next  morning  the  men  who  had  interested 
themselves  were  told  they  were  not  wanted.  Of  course  they  then 
waited  on  the  head  of  the  house,  who,  after  consultation  with  his  fore¬ 
man,  said  “  discharge  the  whole  force.”  A  master  workman  of  the  K. 
of  L.  was  called  in,  but  being  unable  to  effect  a  reconsideration  of  the 
order,  said  to  the  parties  “you  want  to  starve  these  men,  I  therefore 
declare  the  place  on  a  strike.”  This  will  give  married  men  $S  per 
week  with  additional  for  each  child,  and  single  men  $5  per  week. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  people  act  so  unreasonably  we  have  boy¬ 
cotts  and  strikes  ?  C.  W.  M. 


FAULTY  FONTS  OF  TYPE. 

To  the  Editor  :  Sterling,  Ill.,  October  29,  1886. 

During  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  as  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  I  have  often  had  my  attention  forcibly  drawn  to  faults  in  the 
“  schemes  ”  by  which  some  of  the  type  founders  of  the  country  assort 
their  fonts  of  both  job  and  body  type,  and  it  has  frequently  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  well  to  ventilate  the  matter  a  little  in  some  of  the 
journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  craft,  with  a  view  to  a  possible 
reform  of  the  evil. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  specially  faidty  fonts  have,  in  my  experi¬ 
ence,  come  from  the  older  eastern  foundries,  which  seem  to  be  averse 
to  any  innovations  upon  the  old  rules  and  customs  of  the  fathers. 

The  first  office  in  which  I  had  an  interest  was  bought  from  the  John¬ 
son  foundry,  mostly,  at  the  start,  and  although  we  doubled  the  cap  fonts 
in  two  250  pound  fonts  of  body  letter,  the  “  C’s  ”  were  always  short. 
This,  however,  is  attributable  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  “Co.”  for 
“  company,”  and  “  county,”  and  “  court,”  and  the  use  of  initials  in 
current  newspaper  work,  and  the  fault  may  not  be  noticeable  in  ordinary 
book  or  magazine  work. 

But  there  is  one  common  error  which  is  glaringly  noticeable  in  all 
branches  of  work,  and  that  is  the  insufficient  allowance  of  “  L,”  both 
caps  and  lower  case,  in  the  fonts  from  several  foundries.  In  the  above 
case,  the  news  and  job  fonts  alike  were  almost  invariably  out  of  I’s 
long  before  the  cases  were  set  out  of  other  sorts,  on  all  ordinary  com¬ 
position.  Sufficient  allowance  is  certainly  not  made  by  those  founders 
for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  double  “  1  ”  in  our  language  in  these 
modern  times. 

To  illustrate  :  Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  font  of  Canon  Doric,  a 
splendid  display  letter,  from  a  Boston  foundry,  and  judge  of  my  disgust 
when  it  was  laid,  to  find  that  the  four  A  cap  font  had  but  three 
“  L’s  ”  in  it,  and  the  lower  case  in  the  same  proportion.  Of  “S,” 
“  T,”  “  O  ”  and  “  R,”  there  were  plenty,  as  many,  or  more,  as  of  “  A,” 
while  of  “  L  ”  there  were  less,  and  yet  “  L  ”  is  used  double  more 
frequently  than  either  of  those.  I  wrote  to  the  foundry  for  some  extra 
“L’s,”  and  criticised  the  faulty  “scheme.”  In  reply,  the  founders 
maintained  that  the  scheme  was  all  right,  and  the  trouble  with  the 
“  L’s  ”  was  due,  in  my  case,  to  my  location,  where  more  than  usual  of 
that  letter  was  used,  as  in  “  Illinois,”  etc.  And  yet  in  their  own  Boston 
they  could  only  make  a  display  line  of  “  Faneuil  Hall,”  and  their  font 
would  be  “busted.”  So  with  many  other  little  common  display  lines 
used  in  every  locality,  such  as  “Fall  Styles,”  “Social  Ball,”  “Call 
Early,”  etc.;  while  “Will  Sell  at  Cost,”  “Fall  Millinery,”  and  other 
little  lines  of  two  or  three  words,  could  not  be  set  out  of  such  a  font  at 
all.  It  would  seem  that  any  practical  mind  could  see  on  a  moment’s 
thought  that  there  certainly  ought  to  be  as  many  “  L’s”  in  any  font  of 
type  as  there  are  of  “A,”  and  I  think  that  five  “L’s”  in  a  four  A  font 
is  none  too  much.  The  font  need  not,  generally,  be  made  any  heavier 
for  the  change,  for  there  are,  usually,  a  surplus  of  “  Q  ”  and  “  Z,”  and, 
perhaps,  other  sorts,  that  never  get  their  faces  blacked.  But  if  the  fonts 
■were  a  little  heavier,  any  printer  would  rather  pay  a  few  cents  more  in 
the  first  place,  than  be  troubled  for  sorts,  or  have  to  send  for  them. 

The  other  day  I  laid  several  fonts  of  Johnson’s  fine  faces,  and  in 
every  one  there  was  this  noticeable  scarcity  of  “  L’s,”  several  fonts 
having  but  three,  and  one  regular  job  font  had  but  t-wo  in  the  cap 
case.  So  glaring  a  fault  seems  inexcusable  in  an  old,  experienced 
concern. 

Another  fault  which  I  see  of  late  is  remedied  by  some  of  our 
founders,  is  the  shortness  of  figure  8’s,  of  which,  in  this  century,  when 
every  date  line  must  have  one,  at  least,  apd  in  this  decade  must  have 
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two,  there  ought  to  be  full  twice  as  many  of  that  figure  as  of  any  other 
except  “o.” 

Our  western  type  founders  seem  to  be  more  progressive  than  the 
older  ones  of  the  East  in  some  of  these  matters,  for  in  the  type  bought 
of  most,  or  all  of  them,  I  have  found  the  fonts  much  more  correctly 
proportioned.  Their  enterprise  is  also  shown  in  the  more  general 
adoption  of  the  point  system  of  bodies,  which  is  the  greatest  step  forward 
that  has  been  made  for  many  years,  and  which  must,  in  the  end,  become 
universal  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  for  many  printers  already  refuse  to 
buy  any  face,  however  attractive,  if  cast  on  the  old  line  of  bodies. 

T.  H.  M. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  TYPOGRAPHIC  BODIES. 

To  the  Editor  :  Cincinnati,  October  29,  1886. 

Since  the  introduction  of  telescopic  gothics,  many  efforts  have  been 
made  by  prominent  type  founders  to  extend  the  principle  of  universal 
lining  to  larger  series  of  job  type,  so  that  smaller  sizes  might  serve  as 
small  caps  in  connection  with  larger  ones.  The  idea  is  a  good  one, 
and  has  met  with  the  approval  of  all  job  printers ;  but  owing  to  the 
awkwardness  and  unpopularity  of  certain  bodies,  such  as  english,  two- 
line  brevier,  double  small  pica  and  other  bodies,  it  has  never  been 
successfully  carried  out  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  present  time. 

A  great  number  of  job-type  series  lack  uniformity,  show  gaps,  and 
in  many  cases  do  not  match  with  modern  bodies.  For  example  :  a  line 
set  in  great  primer  will  often  look  too  large,  while  the  same  line  set 
in  pica  will  seem  too  small  and  insignificant.  Under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  very  hard  to  overcome  inconveniences  of  this  kind ;  but 
for  the  future  more  systematic  arrangements  should  be  made. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  is  submitted 
in  the  following  lines  ; 

All  odd  bodies,  such  as  english,  two-line  brevier,  paragon,  double 
small  pica,  double  english,  double  paragon,  etc.,  should  be  applied  to 
two-line  letters  only,  whereas,  for  job  type  the  following  four  bodies 


should  be  substituted : 

5-line  excelsior .  15  points. 

7-line  excelsior .  21  “ 

9-line  excelsior .  27  “ 

7 -line  nonpareil .  42  “ 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  bodies  would  form  a  progression 
in  the  following  order  : 

Half  nonpareil  (excelsior) .  3  points. 

Nonpareil . 6  “ 

Nonpareil  and  one-half  (3-line  excelsior) .  9  “ 

Pica .  12  .  “ 

5-line  excelsior .  15  “ 

3-line  nonpareil .  18  “ 

7-line  excelsior .  21  “ 

Double  pica .  24  “ 

9-line  excelsior .  27  “ 

5-line  nonpareil .  30  “ 

3- line  pica  . .  36  “ 

7-line  nonpareil .  42  “ 

4- line  pica . 48  “ 


It  is  obvious  that  7ione  but  four  to  pica  leads  are  required  for 
spacing  out. 

Very  few  faces  are  cast  on  english  bodies,  and,  as  for  larger  bodies, 
type  founders  would  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  crowd 


2-line  brevier  faces .  on  5-line  excelsior. 

2-line  small  pica .  on  7-line  “ 

2-line  english .  on  9-line  “ 

4-line  brevier  (2-line  Columbian) .  on  5-line  nonpareil. 

Conrad  Reuter. 


FROM  SYRACUSE. 

To  the  Editor:  Syracuse,  November  5,  1886. 

Trade  in  this  city  is  very  good,  with  better  prospects.  Very  few 
printers  are  at  present  idle. 

Four  weeks  ago.  Typographical  Union  No.  55  increased  its  scale 
from  28  to  30  cents  for  composition  on  evening  papers,  and  from  30  to 


32  cents  for  work  on  morning  papers.  The  price  for  week  work 
was  advanced  from  $13  to  ^14,  and  bookwork  from  28  to  30  cents. 
Every  newspaper  office  and  all  the  principal  job  rooms  paid  the 
advance  without  hesitation,  with  the  exception  of  Masters  &  Stone, 
who  are  the  publishers  of  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Central  New  York  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  office  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  from 
which  are  published  numerous  tracts  and  periodicals  for  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  denominations  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  ruling  price 
for  composition  in  these  two  establishments  is  20  cents  per  thousand, 
and  is  accomplished  mostly  by  women. 

D.  Mason  &  Co.,  publishers  of  county  gazeteers  and  histories,  are 
paying  two  cents  per  thousand  more  for  composition  on  bookwork 
than  any  other  office  in  town. 

Thomas  J.  O’Donohue,  a  native  of  Toronto,  Canada,  came  to  this 
city  about  a  year  ago,  and  became  a  member  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  55.  For  the  past  six  months  he  has  suffered  from  bronchial  con¬ 
sumption.  He  was  taken  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  by  the  union,  and 
at  that  institution  breathed  his  last  on  Sunday  afternoon,  November  7. 
His  age  was  27  years.  A  mother  and  brother  in  Toronto  survive  him, 
besides  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  Senator  O’Donohue,  who  showed  his 
iciness  in  the  last  days  of  his  nephew’s  life. 

Letters  from  George  W.  Childs  and  A.  J.  Drexel  have  been  received 
by  the  union,  thanking  that  body  for  their  action  in  placing  the  two 
liberal  gentlemen  upon  the  honorary  list  of  membership. 

“  Laz.”  Schwartz,  an  old  “  comp  ”  on  the  Journal,  has  purchased 
the  job  office  lately  conducted  by  H.  Rivkin,  in  the  University  block. 

Typographical  Union  No.  55  will  elect  officers  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  Journal  Company  have  lately  added  to  their  machinery  an 
improved  “Kidder”  press,  which  prints  and  cuts  at  one  impression, 
being  fed  from  a  roll.  The  company  have  also  placed  an  order  with 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  a  type-perfecting  press,  and  a  two- 
revolution  book  press.  The  Journal  enjoys  the  largest  job  patronage 
of  any  establishment  in  the  city. 

The  Evening  Herald  has  secured  the  services  of  an  artist,  and  the 
events  of  the  day  are  now  illustrated  in  its  pages.  It  is  a  very 
enterprising  move  on  the  part  of  its  manager. 

E.  M.  Grover,  foreman  of  the  Journal  job  department,  has  invented 
and  received  letters  patent  for  a  patent  galley  and  lock-up,  which 
are  destined  to  become  very  popular.  For  job  purposes  they  are  very 
useful  and  labor-saving. 

The  union  has  regulated  the  number  of  columns  of  plates  to  be 
used  on  the  Cowier.  The  limit  is  three  and  one-half  columns  per  day. 

Typographical  Union  No.  55  has  decided  that  it  does  not  want  and 
will  not  have  the  Craftsman  forced  upon  its  members. 

K.  E.  H. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

To  the  Editor  :  Washington,  November  3,  1886. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  be  able  to  write  you  from  here,  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  that  business  in  our  line  was  picking  up.  The  reason  why 
this  year  is  an  exception  in  this  respect  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  large 
number  of  workmen,  in  the  different  branches  of  the  craft,  whom  the 
necessity  for  a  reduced  force  at  the  government  printing  office  has 
deprived  of  employment.  Many  of  the  persons  discharged  have  left 
the  city,  and  taken  their  chances  for  employment  in  localities  where 
congressional  appropriations  do  not  rule,  where  prodigal  public  printers 
do  not  deplete  the  amount  which  should  pay  for  labor  instead  of 
machinery,  and  where  extra  economical  public  printers  are  not 
ambitious  to  prove  that  two  persons  can  just  as  well  perform  the  work 
of  three.  The  Washingtonian,  however,  if  he  has  a  wife  and  children, 
or  others  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  his  hands,  cannot  change  base 
so  readily.  He  is  tied  to  the  place,  and  when  the  government  printing 
office,  which  employs  two-thirds  of  our  membership,  slackens  up  to  the 
extent  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  you  can  imagine  the  measure  of  suffering 
which  ensues.  The  wages  paid  at  the  establishment  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Benedict  seem  liberal  to  those  who  live  in  places  where  living  is 
cheap,  and  wages  consequently  lower,  but  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  rates  of  rent,  and  the  prices  of  all  household  necessaries  ruling 
here,  will  agree  with  me  in  the  assertion  that  one  of  the  just  measures 
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which  the  late  congress  left  undone,  was  the  bill  looking  to  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  wages  prevailing  prior  to  March,  1877. 

I  had  a  talk  with  the  public  printer  on  Saturday,  and  will  say  this 
right  here,  that  he  is  a  frank,  gentlemanly  man,  who  is  evidently 
devoting  hard  work  and  intelligent  study  to  the  mastery  of  the  details 
of  the  vast  establishment  committed  to  his  charge.  He  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  he  can  run  the  office  with  a  considerably  smaller  force  than 
he  found  there,  and  I  most  heartily  wish  that  he  may  live  to  find  that 
he  is  mistaken.  Too  many  capable  men  are  unemployed,  too  many 
willing  hands  are  folded  in  enforced  idleness,  to  allow  me  to  sympathize 
with  ambitions  which  look  to  the  still  greater  overcrowding  of  the 
already  glutted  labor  market.  The  government  printing  office  is  not 
an  omnibus,  nor  is  it  a  hospital  for  broken-down  printers ;  neither  is  it 
an  establishment  that  need  be  run  at  such  pressure  that  human  skill  and 
endurance  should  be  kept  at  the  highest  tension  during  the  whole  eight 
hours  of  toil.  A  man  who  respects  himself  will  give  to  his  employer  a 
fair  day’s  labor.  One  who  fails  to  do  this  should  not  be  employed  at 
all.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  in  God’s  world  Why  the  man  employed 
by  the  government,  the  government  whose  coffers  are  fairly  bursting 
with  idle  treasure,  should  give  more  than  that  for  his  wages. 

Some  of  the  new  regulations  enacted  by  the  new  public  printer  fail 
to  meet  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  force  under  his  charge.  I  need 
not  enumerate  them,  but  1  will  record  my  disapproval  of  the  latest. 
Circular  No.  5,  to  the  effect  that  no  newspaper  or  other  printed  matter, 
coming  through  the  mail,  will  hereafter  be  delivered  to  employes  at 
their  case,  press  or  bench.  It  will  be  held  at  the  superintendent’s 
office,  and  the  two  thousand  employes  may  there  hold  a  mass  meeting 
daily  at  one  and  five  o’clock,  and  get  their  mail  matter,  if  they  can.  I 
presume  the  object  of  this  order  is  to  prevent  the  reading  of  periodicals 
during  working  hours.  The  same  object,  in  my  judgment,  could  be 
effected  by  issuing  an  order  on  the  matter,  and  enforcing  it.  A  person 
boarding  may  often  change  his  abode,  and  frequent  changes  of  address 
are,  as  every  newspaper  man  knows,  a  nuisance.  If  Mr.  Benedict 
reads  these  lines,  as  I  have  reason  to  think  he  will,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  course  pursued  by  General  Black,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Pensions.  On  that  gentleman’s  accession  to  office,  he  found 
in  force  an  order,  issued  by  Mr.  Dudley,  his  predecessor,  which  pre¬ 
vented  an  employe  from  leaving  the  office,  for  any  and  all  purposes, 
without  a  permit  card  from  his  chief  of  division.  The  hour  and  minute 
of  departure  and  return  were  carefully  noted,  and  ponderous  volumes, 
filled  with  these  unimportant  details,  are  now  moldering  in  the  rubbish 
receptacles  of  the  office.  With  “one  fell  swoop”  General  Black 
rescinded  the  order,  wiped  out  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  and  in  a  few 
plain,  manly  words,  gave  every  man  and  every  woman  leave  to  go  and 
come,  if  occasion  required,  at  the  same  time  placing  them  on  their 
honor  not  to  abuse  the  privilege.  Plow  the  plan  has  worked  may  be 
briefly  stated  by  quoting  from  the  last  report  of  the  commissioner.  It 
shows  that  a  force  about  one  hundred  less  than  that  employed  in  the 
year  before,  accomplished  more  work  in  the  fixed  year  ending  June  30, 
1886,  than  has  ever  been  done  in  the  office  in  one  year.  Now,  the 
employes  at  the  nation’s  printing  house  have  fully  as  fine  a  sense  of 
honor  as  the  average  government  clerk.  Put  them  on  their  honor,  Mr. 
Benedict,  and  you  will  be  gratified  at  the  result. 

August  Donath. 


FROM  LEWISTON,  MAINE. 

To  the  Editor  ;  Lewiston,  October  22,  1886. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  successful  of  Lewiston’s  new  enterprises 
is  the  International  Art  Publish-'ng  Company,  which  has  lately  been 
established  on  Lisbon  street,  with  laboratories  and  pressrooms.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  it  was  ever  before  established  in  Maine,  and  there  are  no 
others  outside  of  Boston,  in  New  England.  Its  special  novelty  is  the 
publication  of  photogravures  by  a  process  newly  discovered  in  this 
city,  and  here  perfected. 

The  accidental  discovery  by  an  Auburn  man  of  important  processes 
in  making  the  photogravure  plates  in  which  this  company  excels, 
was  the  original  cause  of  its  establishment  here.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  climate  of  this  city  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  somewhat 
intricate  processes  employed  in  the  work,  and  from  this  fact,  if  from 


no  other,  the  manufacture  of  the  photogravure  can  be  effected  at  less 
expense  and  with  less  waste  of  material.  This  fact  is  ascribed  to  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  inland  city,  and  its  great  evenness 
of  temperature  and  humidity. 

Rev.  Fred.  H.  Allen,  to  whom  the  publishing  company  is  so  largely 
indebted  for  its  present  prosperity,  came  to  Auburn  from  Boston  early 
in  1885.  During  the  summer,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  F.  E. 
Stanley,  of  this  city,  and  by  chance  learned  that  Mr.  Stanley  had 
become  interested  in  the  matter  of  photogravure,  a  subject  with  which 
Mr.  Allen  had  been  previously  identified,  and  which  he  had  personally 
investigated,  having  made  the  first  photogravure  plate  ever  made  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Through  conversations  during  the  summer,  and  by  the  suggestions 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  and  others,  Mr.  Stanley  consented  to  put  his  dis¬ 
coveries  to  practical  test  and,  if  possible,  further  develop  them. 
Within  a  short  time  a  company  was  formed  with  the  following  organi¬ 
zation:  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  president;  Frank  L.  Dingley, 
treasurer;  Fred.  ?I.  Allen,  secretary;  F.  E.  and  F.  O.  Stanley,  photo¬ 
chemists.  This  company,  with  sufficient  backing  of  capital,  started 
out  to  prove  whether  or  not  the  process  of  Mr.  Stanley  was  of  any 
value.  They  made  many  novel  and  exacting  experiments,  all  of 
which  were  successful.  A  gentleman  of  wide  experience  as  a  practical 
chemist  was  secured,  to  whose  technical  skill  much  of  the  subsequent 
success  of  the  process  was  due.  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  has  charge  of  the 
literary  and  art  departments  and  is  general  business  manager. 

The  company  is  having  all  the  business  they  can  attend  to,  and 
now  have  orders  which  will  keep  them  busy  for  more  than  a  year. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  works  thus  far  issued  is  entitled,  “  The 
Bowdoin  Collection  of  Sketches  by  the  Great  Masters  of  Painting” 
(some  specimen  sheets  of  which  I  send  with  this).  Since  1811  this 
collection  of  sketches  has  been  practically  buried  amid  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  Bowdoin  College  library.  As  a  collection  it  is  of  unknown 
value,  and  includes  actual  sketches  by  such  artists  as  Titian,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Angelo,  Rubens,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  scores  of  others.  In  all, 
it  numbers  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  sketches,  one  hundred  of  which 
are  reproduced  in  this  work.  The  text  for  the  work  was  written  by 
Mr.  Allen  and  printed  at  the  Lewiston  Journal  office.  The  sketches 
are  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  every  case.  The  company  is  printing 
by  its  process  all  of  the  music  for  one  of  the  leading  Boston  music 
publishing  firms,  and  is  about  issuing  a  very  fine  work  entitled,  “  The 
Cathedrals  of  the  World,”  the  text  for  which  is  also  written  by  Rev. 
Fred.  H.  Allen,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  busily  engaged  on  the  work. 
It  will  be  complete  in  twenty-six  parts,  each  containing  five  plates. 
Mr.  Allen’s  relation  to  art  work  is  well  known  through  his  connection 
with  his  own  volumes  on  French  and  German  art,  together  with  the 
famous  edition  de  luxe  of  “  Lalla  Rookh,”  which  he  carried  through 
the  press  in  Boston  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Waldron,  of  this  city,  has  recently  patented  a  new  metal 
quoin,  also  a  new  self  locking  galley. 

The  paper  business  in  this  vicinity  is  very  good.  The  Dennison 
Company,  at  Mechanic  Falls,  are  running  on  full  time,  and  the  West¬ 
brook  Paper  Company  are  putting  up  several  new  buildings.  They 
are  now  at  work  on  large  orders  from  New  York  firms,  for  the  Century 
magazine  and  Atlantic  Monthly.  They  also  have  a  large  contract  for- 
supplying  paper  for  the  Youth's  Companion,  Boston. 

Within  the  past  week  four  Maine  newspapers  have  been  wiped  out 
by  fire.  Friday,  October  15,  nearly  the  whole  town  of  Eastport  was 
destroyed,  including  the  Eastport  Sentinel  and  the  Eastport  Standard. 
The  loss  to  the  Sentinel,  including  the  building,  was  $6,000,  upon 
which  there  was  an  insurance  of  ^4,200.  New  presses  and  material 
have  been  ordered,  and  publication  will  be  resumed  next  week.  The 
loss  upon  the  Standard  was  about  $2,000,  insured  for  $1,400.  No 
steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  toward  reestablishing  the  latter  publica¬ 
tion.  Friday  night,  October  22,  just  one  week  after  the  Eastport  fire, 
a  part  of  the  business  portion  of  the  town  of  Farmington  was 
destroyed,  including  the  offices  of  the  Farmington  Chronicle  and  the 
Franklin  Journal.  The  Chronicle  loses  an  elegantly  equipped  new 
building,  one  of  the  finest  furnished  newspaper  offices  in  Maine,  and 
its  machinery  and  type;  loss  $10,000,  insured  for  $4,000.  The 
Franklin  Journal  loses  building,  newspaper  and  job  offices;  loss 
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^25,000,  insurance  ^10,000.  I  understand  that  both  papers  will 
at  once  resume  publication  ;  a  complete  outfit  (with  the  exception  of  a 
press)  being  furnished  by  the  Lewiston  Journal,  which  keeps  a 
duplicate  outfit  stored  for  use,  in  case  it  should  be  burned  out. 

F.  T.  I. 


FROM  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor;  Buenos  Ayres,  September  20,  1886. 

The  state  of  trade  among  printers  here  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  good.  No  reports  of  compositors,  etc.,  being  out  of  work 
are  current. 

The  Times,  mentioned  in  last  letter  as  in  a  shaky  condition,  was  in 
fact  dead  when  that  epistle  was  posted;  but  it  being  reported  that  its 
suspension  would  be  of  but  a  few  days  duration,  a  hasty  conclusion  it 
was  deemed  inadvisable  to  give.  However,  the  journal  has  not  reap¬ 
peared.  Some  unpleasant  facts  came  to  light  about  the  management  of 
this  sheet  during  its  seven  weeks  of  undignified  existence.  Henry 
Burdon,  printer  of  the  defunct  Argentine  Times,  was  employed  by  some 
gentlemen  to  bring  out  another  paper — the  one  just  failed.  His  posi¬ 
tion  was  that  of  a  clerk,  but  notoriety  was  too  much  for  him,  and  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  new  venture  he  conspicuously  inserted,  in  various 
parts  of  the  weekly  notices,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  “proprietor  and 
editor.”  The  real  owners  of  the  sheet  did  not  object  to  this  so  much 
as  when,  later  on,  he  mistook  this  paper  for  his  own,  with  the  result 
that  this  ephemeral  “editor”  was  arrested  for  robbery. 

Burdon’s  name  will  be  found  on  the  books  of  Spottiswoode,  London, 
as  a  typesetter,  and  he  is  also  fairly  well  known  at  a  fashionable  place 
situated  nine  miles  from  England’s  capital — Richmond.  About  two 
years  ago  he  came  here,  and  has  gained  anything  but  a  creditable  rep¬ 
utation  during  that  short  period.  It  would  be  difficult  to  meet  a  man 
with  a  more  innocent  looking  (doubly  so  when  necessary)  face;  but 
under  that  childish  countenance,  it  can  be  plainly  seen,  lurks  a  career 
of  crime.  Burdon  has  taken  advantage  of  the  good  name  English¬ 
men  bear  for  integrity  to  defraud  tailors  and  saloon  keepers  by  the 
dozen.  There  is  scarcely  a  printer  in  the  city  whom  he  has  known 
that  our  model  “  proprietor  and  editor  ”  has  not  obtained  money  from, 
without  a  thought  of  repayment — a  species  of  fraud  politely  known  as 
“  borrowing.” 

Recently  was  the  thirtieth  birthday  of  our  genial  president  of  the 
typographical  society,  Gines  E.  Alvarez.  To  commemorate  the  event, 
several  typos  got  up  a  subscription  and  presented  him  with  a  framed 
portrait  of  the  beloved  partner  who  was  called  away  some  time  ago. 
And  when  he  came  into  the  office  and  perceived  something  unusual  on 
his  desk,  he  smiled,  guessing  the  contents.  The  boys  who,  of  course, 
had  not  seen  the  picture  before,  crowded  around  as  he  uncovered  the 
frame;  and  when  he  smiled  and  said,  “  mi  amante"  (my  sweetheart), 
they  smiled,  too;  but  it  was  noticed  that  his  risible  faculties  were  most 
unwillingly  exercised,  that  he  spoke  huskily,  and  that  “  a  tear  stood 
in  his  eye.”  But  things  changed  in  the  evening,  when  Senor  Alvarez 
made  all  jolly  and  square  by  a  substantial  refreshment  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  restaurant. 

The  Parvenu  printing  office  was  announced  to  be  sold,  under  the 
hammer,  on  September  7,  but  bad  weather  caused  the  intended  auction 
to  take  place  on  the  13th.  Type  went  very  cheap — from  three  cents 
per  pound  up;  but  machinery  fetched  a  better  price. 

A  mistake  is  recollected  to  have  occurred  in  last  communication. 
The  Corres  Espaiiol  was  stated  to  have  shifted  from  calle  Piedras  to 
Corrientes ;  whereas  this  paper  still  holds  its  old  location,  and  it  is  the 
Prensa  Espaiiola  that  has  established  itself  in  the  last  mentioned 
thoroughfare.  This  daily  has  put  in  a  new  rotary  press,  manufactured 
by  A.  Lauzet,  Paris. 

Dr.  C.  I.eguizamonu,  founder  of  the  Razon,  died  a  month  ago.  He 
began  his  career  in  the  diplomatic  service  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
ended  it  a  member  of  congress.  He  insured  his  life  a  few  days  before 
death,  to  the  tune  of  ^10,000. 

The  action  for  libel  instituted  by  Dr.  Juarez  Celman,  president-elect 
against  the  Conciencia  Publica,  mentioned  in  letter  appearing  in  July 
issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  has  just  been  decided.  Senor  Alberto 
J.  Parz,  the  editor,  has  had  imposed  upon  him  the  highest  penalty 


allowed  by  the  law:  imprisonment,  it  is  likely,  for  about  two  years. 
For  this  journalist  no  sympathy  is  felt,  as  his  was  clearly  a  case  of 
malicious  falsehood.  For  a  like  offense  the  editor  of  Mefistofeles  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  $500  fine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  proceed¬ 
ings  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  other  scribblers  who  have  no 
delicate  regard  for  the  truth. 

The  Montevideo  Telegraph  Company  has  taken  the  editorial 
offices  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Herald,  which  daily  is  now  issued  from 
calle  San  Martin  119,  next  door. 

In  future  the  stamped  paper  for  government  use  will  be  turned  out 
at  the  mint  here.  It  speaks  well  for  the  ability  of  the  country  to  have 
the  goods  they  use  manufactured  on  their  own  ground  rather  than 
abroad,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  custom,  the  work  being  done 
principally  by  American,  and  a  little  by  European  firms. 

One  of  the  most  useful  institutions  a  city  can  possess  is  a  library. 
We  have  two  here,  the  national  and  the  municipal.  The  former  is 
free  to  all,  but  open  at  hours  that  do  not  suit  most  workingmen.  Tlie 
latter  is  open  from  early  in  the  forenoon  to  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  is 
also  free;  but  if  books  are  to  be  taken  away  to  be  read,  then  this  insti¬ 
tution  charges  the  trifle  of  fifty-five  cents  a  month.  Since  January  i, 
19,028  volumes  have  been  borrowed,  the  number  of  readers  being 
6,232.  Many  pleasant  hours  has  the  writer  passed  in  this  capacious, 
well-lighted  reading  room,  founded  and  supported  by  the  Asociacion 
Bernardino  Rivadavia.  On  the  walls  hang  various  interesting  pictures, 
among  them  being  two  photographs  of  the  machinery  (Marinoni)  and 
stereotyping  departments  of  the  Prensa,  with  a  framed  full-sized  paper- 
cast  of  this  daily’s  first  page  between. 

Congress  is  dallying  with  the  press  law ;  hope  to  report  something 
better  in  next  letter. 

The  Reforma  has  progressed  so  much  that  an  enlargement  is 
announced,  giving  work  to  some  more  printers;  and  the  Orden  now 
appears  daily.  Good ! 

Printing,  lithographing  and  stereotyping  establishments  in  this  city 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  such  business  from  $40  to  $100  pet- 
year. 

The  Paligrafo,  printing  and  kindred  trades’  only  organ  in  Argentine, 
has  been  enlarged.  It  is  issued  monthly,  and  contains  not  quite  so 
much  reading  matter  as  a  page  of  some  of  Chicago’s  journals,  the  rest 
being  advertisements,  for  which  the  yearly  subscription  is  $4. 

Last  Sunday  the  people  of  Valparaiso  were  shocked  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  suicide  of  a  young  journalist,  barely  21  years,  who  in  company 
with  another  gentleman,  a  Spaniard  like  himself,  founded  a  newspaper 
called  Espaiia  y  Chile.  Want  of  funds  killed  the  paper  after  its  third 
number,  and  doubtless  the  disappointment  brought  about  a  derangement 
of  the  young  man’s  faculties. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ferro- Carril  and  the  Mercurio,  the 
Epoca  has  the  widest  circulation  in  Chile,  thanks  to  a  clever  and  select 
staff  of  writers.  On  Sundays  it  now  appears  illustrated,  and  this 
section  is  directed  by  a  talented  young  artist,  Sr.  L.  F.  Rojas.  The 
editor-in-chief  is  a  well-known  poet,  who  equally  distinguishes  himself 
by  his  prose  writings,  Sr.  A.  Valderrama. 

Our  literature  is  rapidly  assuming  a  brilliancy  and  importance 
worthy  of  universal  admiration,  and  very  soon  Sr.  Gonzalo  Bulnes, 
already  famous  as  a  writer  and  historian,  will  endow  our  belles-lettres 
with  his  “  Historia  de  la  Espedicion  Libertadora  del  Peru,”  at  present 
under  press.  Sr.  Bulnes  won  considerable  reputation  by  his  “  Cam- 
pana  al  Peru  de  1838.”  I  seize  this  occasion  to  mention  Sr.  Diego  Barros 
Arana,  a  patient  reader  of  the  country’s  archives,  a  brilliant  writer,  and 
the  worthy  successor  of  the  late  Benjamin  Vicuna  Mackenna,  whose 
loss  we  had  at  first  deemed  irreparable. 

The  following  is  translated  from  the  Capital  respecting  Chile : 
“  Chile  has  only  one  English  paper,  the  Chilean  Times,  published 
weekly,  in  Valparaiso,  by  a  German  named  Helfmann,  the  proprietor, 
who  is  continually  advertising  for  printers.  Several  of  his  countryirren 
who  have  worked  for  him  the  writer  has  seen,  and  they  pronounce 
him  a  hard-to-please,  discontented  employer;  and  when  the  steady 
working,  poorly  paid  German  says  so,  matters  must  be  bad  indeed. 

The  attempted  assassination  of  President  Santa,  of  Uruguay  Santos, 
led  to  the  arrest,  as  usual,  of  several  journalists,  who,  however,  have  all 
been  released.  Slug  O. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  SUBSCRIBER,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  under  date  of  November  4, 
asks  : 

1 .  What  price  per  thousand  for  a  single  thousand  should  be  charged 
on  a  one-eighth  medium  press,  run  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  per  hour 
by  power  ?  and  what  on  a  one-quarter  medium  ?  What  price  on  a 
five  thousand  run  for  either  press  ? 

2.  What  price  should  be  charged  for  standing  straight  matter? 
The  original  cost  was  40  cents  per  thousand;  the  price  charged  was 
65  cents  per  thousand  ems.  Would  you  consider  15  cents  per  thousand 
ems  a  fair  price  for  standing  matter,  in  addition  to  being  paid  per  hour 
for  changing  prices? 

Answer. — i.  Taking  Chicago  wages  and  rents  as  a  basis,  and 
Louisville  wages  and  rents  will  not  vary  much  therefrom,  we  reply  a 
one-eighth  or  one-quarter  medium  press  should  earn  per  hour. 
2.  Fifteen  cents  per  thousand  for  standing  matter,  in  addition  to  time 
charged  for  changing,  we  consider  a  very  fair  price. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  New  London,  Ohio,  writes :  “  I  am  the  owner  of 
a  Campbell  two-revolution  newspaper  press,  having  used  the  same  for 
four  years.  I  find,  at  times,  that  my  column  rules  will  “  work  up.” 
Sometimes  two  on  a  page;  again,  one  on  each  folio  page.  Then, 
again,  I  do  presswork  without  any  trouble  from  the  rules.  I  have 
tried  tight  locking,  loose  locking,  most  careful  imposition,  and  still  the 
trouble  will  frequently  come,  to  my  annoyance.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  inform  me  how,  in  your  opinion,  the  fault  may  be  remedied? 

Answer. — The  fact  that  the  trouble  referred  to  occurs  only  at  inter¬ 
vals  proves  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  press.  To  remove  it, 
however,  when  the  press  is  the  cause,  the  cylinder  should  be  set  type 
high,  in  the  first  place,  or  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper  lower,  then  the 
bearers  should  be  built  up  so  that  they  hug  the  cylinder  bearer.  After 
the  form  has  been  made  ready  as  directed,  a  strip  of  paper  should  be 
placed  on  each  bearer  and  run  through,  so  as  to  test  whether  the 
bearers  are  as  snug  as  required.  For  work  of  this  character  it  is  best 
to  use  a  comparatively  soft  tympan. 


INCOMPETENT  WORKMEN. 

It  is  regretable  to  notice  the  number  of  inefficient  workmen  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  printing  trade.  Lads  and  young  men  who,  because 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  speed  to  compose  800  or  goo  ems  per 
hour,  or  set  a  reprint  job,  or  make  ready  a  form,  will  often  flatter  them¬ 
selves  that  they  know  how  to  print ;  but  the  proofreader  soon  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  two  first,  and  the  customer  and  the  employer  with 
the  last.  It  is  said  that  a  printing  office  is  a  valuable  school,  and  that 
the  business  is  a  great  educator ;  but  setting  up  type  does  not  comprise 
the  whole  of  a  compositor’s  duties,  nor  working  off  a  form  all  the 
pressman  has  to  do.  It  is  a  deplorable  confession  to  make,  but  there 
is  not  a  superabundance  of  the  present  generation  of  compositors  who 
can  be  considered  thoroughly  practical  workmen,  who  can  do  anything 
beyond  filling  and  emptying  their  sticks,  and  few  young  pressmen  are 
any  better  as  regards  their  own  branch.  Add  to  this  a  growing 
tendency  to  division  of  labor,  and  the  outlook  for  anew  crop  of  artisans 
in  the  printing  trade  is  not  very  encouraging. — Pacific  Printer. 


EARLY  PAPER  MILLS. 

A  paper  on  “  Early  Paper  Mills  in  Massachusetts  ”  was  read,  the 
evening  of  the  7th  ultimo,  by  President  E.  B.  Crane,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: 

“  The  first  paper  mill  in  Massachusetts  was  located  in  the  town 
of  Milton,  and  was  operated  by  a  company  of  Boston  gentlemen 
under  ‘a  grant  for  the  encouragement  of  a  paper  mill,’  passed  by 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  September  13,  1728.  In  1764 
a  second  paper  mill  was  built  in  Milton,  by  James  Boils,  and  later 
on,  a  third  mill  by  the  same  person,  who  operated  them  in  company 
with  others.  A  fourth  paper  mill  was  erected  in  1773  in  Milton, 
by  George  Clark.  The  press  of  the  patriot  Isaiah  Thomas,  at 
Worcester,  in  May,  1775,  was  supplied  with  paper  from  the  Milton 
mills.  The  fifth  paper  mill  built  within  the  present  limits  of  the 


state,  and  the  first  in  Worcester  county,  was  erected  in  Sutton,  by 
Abijah  Burbank,  in  response  to  a  resolution  setting  forth  the  great 
necessity  of  such  a  mill,  passed  at  a  convention  of  delegates  from  towns 
in  Worcester  county,  held  May  31, 1775.  In  June,  1776,  Mr.  Burbank 
produced  a  sample  of  coarse  paper,  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1784, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  laborers  as  well  as  of  proper  rags,  that 
he  brought  the  manufacture  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  mill  was  located  on  the  outlet  of  Singletary  pond,  in  a  portion 
of  Sutton  that  was  set  off  to  Millbury  in  1813.” 


UNIFORMITY  IN  TYPE  BODIES. 

Ordinary  lineal  measurements  are  made  in  feet  and  inches.  Can¬ 
not  type  measurements  be  made  to  correspond  with  this  standard? 
Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  printers  if  pica  were  cast  in  all  cases  a 
sixth  of  an  inch,  and  other  bodies  to  a  regular  scale  proportionate  to 
pica?  A  twelfth  of  pica  might  be  adopted  as  a  unit  of  measurement, 
and  all  bodies  cast  to  an  exact  number  of  these  units,  termed  “  points.” 
A  regularly  graduated  series  of  bodies  might  thus  be  produced  : 


Pearl . 

Long  primer . 

10  points. 

Nonpareil.  . . . 

...6  “ 

Small  pica . 

II  “ 

Minion . 

, . . .  7  “ 

Pica . 

12  “ 

Brevier . 

...8  » 

English . 

14  ” 

Bourgeois  .  .  .  , 

....9  “ 

Great  primer . 

18  “ 

A  simliar  system  has  been  in 

use  on  the  European 

continent  for 

some  time,  and  the  American  type  founders  have  now  adopted  it  almost 
without  'exception.  Efforts  were  made  more  than  forty  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Bower  Bros,  of  Sheffield  to  obtain  its  introduction  in  England, 
but  the  printers  appear  to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  system  already  in  use. 

Large  quantities  of  American  type  have  been  imported,  however, 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  changes  which  are  being  made  by 
the  type  founders  of  America  are  forcing  the  question  of  uniformity 
upon  the  home  printers,  who  are  large  buyers. 

The  diversity  which  exists  in  the  size  of  types  of  the  same  denom¬ 
ination  from  different  foundries  is  a  source  of  much  evil  to  the  printer. 
But  who  is  to  determine  what  is  the  correct  size  for,  say  long  primer, 
so  that  an  agreement  may  be  come  to  ?  Let  pica  (12  point)  be  a  sixth 
of  a  standard  inch,  and  long  primer  be  10  points  (or  twelfths  of  pica) 
and  the  name  at  once  conveys  a  definite  idea  which  can  be  tested  by 
the  authorized  standard  of  measurement.  Much  of  the  compositor’s 
difficulty  and  loss  of  time  in  justifying  bodies  of  different  sizes  with  each 
other  would  be  saved  if  the  intervals  were  regular  sixths  or  twelfths  of 
pica. — UUman's  {London)  Circular. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

The  following  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  printing  interests  is 

specially  reported  by  Franklin  H.  Hough,  solicitor  of  American  and 
foreign  patents,  925  F  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will 
furnish  copies  of  patents  for  25  cents  each ; 

Issue  of  October  5,  1886. 

350,197. — Printing  Machines.  Gripper  Motion  for  Cylinder.  J.  T.  Hawkins, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Issue  of  October  12,  1886. 

350,767. — Printing  Plate  Holder.  M.  J.  Hughes,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

350,654. — Printing  Rollers.  Making  Matrices  for.  E.  P.  Benjamin,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

350,653. — Printing  Rollers.  Making  Gelatine.  E.  P.  Benjamin,  Minetto,  assignor 
of  one-half  to  Minetto  Shade  Cloth  Company,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Issue  of  October  19,  1S86. 

351,249. — Printing  and  Cutting  Stepped  Indexes.  Machine  for.  A.  S.  Coghill  and 
J.  A.  C.  Ruthven,  Dublin  Ireland. 

351,313-— Printing  Block.  J.  R.  and  C.  W.  Cummins,  Chicago,  Ill. 

351,265. — Printing  Machine.  J.  T.  Hoyt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

351,166. — Printing  Machines.  Chase  Securing.  Device  for.  C.  A.  Davis,  assignor 
to  Colt’s  Patent  Firearms  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

351,309. — Printing  Presses.  Gauge  Attachment  for.  F.  F.  Byington,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Issue  of  October  26,  1886. 

35r,47o. — Printing  Sheets.  Mechanism  for  Delivering  and  Folding.  W.  Scott, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

351,618.— Printing.  M.  A.  Bancroft,  assignor  of  one-half  to  I.  E.  Youngblood, 
Blunt,  Dakota  Territory. 

351,686. — Printing.  M.  A.  Bancroft,  assignor  of  one-half  to  I.  E.  Youngblood, 
Blunt,  Dakota  Territory. 

351,471.— Printing  Machine  Sheet  Delivery  Apparatus.  W.  Scott,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

35i>355- — Type.  Printing.  T.  Bigelow,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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MODEL  EDITOR. 

A  man  wlio  runs  a  paper 
Should  know  every  human  caper, 

And  hold  up  the  torch  of  knowledge  like  a  gleaming  midnight  taper. 
He  should  be  profound  as  Plato, 

Pliant  as  a  boiled  potato. 

And  as  humble  to  his  patrons  as  a  street  and  crossing  scraper. 

He  should  honor  in  his  journal 
Every  captain,  crank  and  colonel. 

And  dish  up  their  proud  achievements  in  a  hodge-podge  cooked  diurnal. 
He  should  puff — the  hardened  liar — 

Clubs  and  concerts,  church  and  choir. 

With  long  adjectives,  sonorous,  sweet,  seraphic  and  supernal. 

He  must  write  the  funny  column 
That  makes  all  his  readers  solemn. 

With  the  fashions,  frills  and  flounces,  furbelows  and — what  d’ye  call  ’em? 
Quell  the  copy-fiend’s  wild  revel. 

Squelch  and  massacre  the  devil. 

And  put  on  a  brow  of  thunder  that  shall  petrify  and  appal  ’em. 

He  must  be  a  news  reflector 
Of  the  lyceum  and  lectur’. 

And  rain  down  his  taffy  torrents  on  the  veteran  milk  inspector. 

He  must  be  a  prompt  adviser 
To  each  foreign  king  and  kaiser. 

And  keep  out  his  keyhole  telescope  to  dodge  the  bill-collector. 

— Lymi  Union. 


THE  OLDEST  NEWSPAPER. 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  whole  wide  world  is  the  King-Pan, 
or  Capital  Sheet,  published  in  Pekin.  It  first  appeared  A.  D.  91 1, 
but  came  out  only  at  irregular  intervals.  Since  the  year  1351,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  published  weekly,  and  of  uniform  size.  Now  it 
appears  in  three  editions  daily.  The  first,  issued  early  in  the  morning, 
and  printed  on  yellow  paper,  is  called  Hsing-Pan  (business  sheet),  and 
contains  trade  prices  and  all  manner  of  commercial  intelligence.  The 
second  edition,  which  comes  out  during  the  forenoon,  also  printed 
upon  yellow  paper,  is  devoted  to  official  announcements  and  general 
news.  The  third  edition  appears  late  in  the  afternoon,  is  printed  on 
red  paper,  and  bears  the  name  of  Tiiani-Pau  (country  sheet).  It 
consists  of  extracts  from  the  earlier  editions,  and  is  largely  subscribed 
for  in  the  provinces.  The  number  of  copies  printed  daily,  varies 
between  13,000  and  14,000. —  West  Shore. 


RAPID  DISCOLORATION  OF  PAPER. 

Prof.  Wiesner,  of  Vienna,  published  an  article  upon  this  subject  in 
Dingler’s  Polytechnisches  Journal  for  September.  His  observations  of 
books  were  undertaken  in  Vienna  at  the  suggestion  of  Leithe,  the 
well-known  librarian.  This  rapid  discoloration  is  the  yellowing  shown 
in  so  short  time  by  much  of  the  paper  manufactured  in  the  present  day, 
especially  v/hen  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  only  noticed  in  wood 
pulp  paper,  and  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  discoloration  of 
old  good  rag  paper.  Wood-pulp  paper  when  exposed  to  the  almost 
perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  showed  the  beginning  of  discoloration 
within  an  hour ;  as,  however,  at  the  temperature  caused  by  the  sun’s 
rays  no  change  was  shown  while  the  paper  remained  in  the  dark,  it 
was  naturally  concluded  that  only  the  light  is  instrumental  in  the  dis¬ 
coloration  of  wood  paper.  Further  experiments  proved  that  the 
discoloration  of  wood-pulp  paper  is  a  process  of  oxidation  dependent 
upon  the  light;  also,  that  while  dampness  is  favorable  to  the  discolor¬ 
ation,  it  is  not  a  necessary  element  of  the  process.  The  power  of  the 
light  was  important  for  the  discoloration ;  when  exposed  to  gaslight 
the  color  only  changed  after  four  months. 

Prof.  Wiesner  recommends  the  following  to  aid  in  the  protection  of 
wood-pulp  paper:  Sunlight  is  the  most  injurious  light.  Very  weak, 
shaded  daylight,  especially  in  very  dry  rooms,  will  take  but  little  effect. 
Gaslight,  owing  to  the  limited  refraction  of  its  rays,  is  almost  wholly 


harmless.  On  the  other  hand,  electric  light,  and,  in  fact,  every  light 
having  strong  refraction,  is  favorable  to  discoloration.  Therefore,  gas¬ 
light  should  generally  be  preferred  to  electric  light  in  illuminating 
libraries,  if  the  danger  of  discoloration  is  to  be  considered. — Pub¬ 
lishers'  Weekly. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  INKS. 

The  management  of  inks  seems  little  understood  by  many  printers. 
Printing  ink  is  substantially  a  paint,  triturated  to  extreme  fineness,  and 
laid  on  the  paper  by  type.  There  are  occasions,  of  course,  when  the 
least  amount  of  color  that  can  be  put  on  are  sufficient,  but  it  generally 
needs  more.  Especially  in  one  class  of  work,  that  of  handbills  and 
posters,  whether  highly  ornamented  or  not,  more  is  required.  The 
first  requisite  in  this  case  is  that  they  shall  catch  the  eye  quickly,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  hair-line  faces  or  small  quantities  of  ink.  They 
shall  be  charged  wjji  color.  That  they  are  not  is  frequently  owing  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  pressman.  His  overlays  and  underlays  are  not 
right.  They  cover  too  great  a  portion  of  the  form,  or  underline  too 
much  of  it,  and  the  whole  object  of  having  them  is  lost.  Principal 
lines  should  have  more  impression  than  weaker  ones,  and  this  is 
generally  better  accomplished  by  underlays  than  overlays,  for  not  only 
is  the  impression  stronger,  but  the  line  will  take  more  ink.  The  more 
slowly  the  impression  is  made,  the  blacker  the  line  will  appear,  as  the 
ink  then  has  time  to  penetrate.  It  is  a  useful  thing  sometimes  to  run 
a  piece  of  work  through  a  second  time,  thus  giving  more  color.  House 
painters  do  not  finish  a  house  at  once,  but  lay  on  one  coat  after  another 
until  the  requisite  intensity  is  obtained.  Especially  should  this  precau¬ 
tion  be  followed  in  pale  or  weak  colors,  such  as  the  various  yellows. 
One  great  reason  why  this  hue  is  hardly  ever  used  by  printers,  except 
through  bronzing,  is  that  it  always  looks  pale  and  ineffective  on  paper. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  additional  presswork.  The  color,  in  its  various 
modifications  with  red  and  black,  is  very  effective,  as  can  be  seen  by 
looking  at  the  leaves  of  trees  in  autumn,  which  are  compounds  of  green, 
brown,  red  and  yellow,  the  first  soon  disappearing  and  brown  being 
the  last. — Exchange. 

A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CURIOSITY. 

The  following  lines  can  be  read,  it  is  stated,  in  upwards  of  five 
thousand  different  ways  by  starting  with  the  center  letter  C  and 
taking  the  most  zigzag  course  to  any  of  the  four  corners,  the  legend 
being,  ‘•  Cleveland  is  our  President.” 
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The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Company,  Cincinnati,  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  flourishing  branch  house  in  New  York  City,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  John  Goedson,  one  of  the  oldest  active  laborers 
in  the  trade  there,  backed  by  an  enterprising  house  management. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


SOMEBODY’S  MOTHER. 

The  woman  was  old  and  ragged  and  gray, 

And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter’s  day ; 

The  street  was  wet  with  the  recent  snow, 

And  the  woman’s  feet  were  aged  and  slow. 

She  stood  at  the  crossing  and  waited  long. 

Alone,  uncared  for  amid  the  throng 
Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by. 

Nor  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street,  with  laughter  and  shout. 

Glad  in  the  freedom  of  “school  let  out,” 

Came  the  boys  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Hailing  the  snow  piled  wide  and  deep ; 

Past  the  woman  so  old  and  gray 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way. 

Nor  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her. 

So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir. 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  the  horses’  feet 
.Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery  street. 

At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop. 

The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group; 

He  paused  beside  her  and  whispered  low, 

“  I’ll  help  you  across  if  you  wish  to  go.” 

Her  aged  hand  on  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed,  and  so,  without  hurt  or  harm. 

He  guides  her  trembling  feet  along. 

Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong. 

Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went. 

His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 

“  She’s  somebody’s  mother,  boys,  you  know. 

For  all  she’s  aged  and  poor  and  slow ; 

“And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother,  you  understand. 

If  ever  she’s  poor  and  old  and  gray. 

When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away.” 

And  “somebody’s  mother”  bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer  she  said 
Was,  “  God  be  kind  to  the  noble  boy 
Who  is  somebody’s  son  and  pride  and  joy.” 

—  Hai-pers'  Weekly. 

TRANSPARENT  PAPER. 

How  to  render  paper  transparent,  especially  paper  photo-negatives, 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Woodbury.  Using  castor  oil  answers 
as  well  as  any  other  method,  the  best  recipe  being  the  following :  Take 
of  castor  oil  5  parts,  and  of  ether  i  part;  place  the  negative,  face  down¬ 
ward,  upon  a  sheet  of  glass  and  spread  the  solution  thickly  over  it ; 
well  warm  it  till  the  oil  has  thoroughly  soaked  into  the  paper  and, 
when  cool,  remove  the  superfluous  oil,  and  again  warm;  should  any  of 
the  oil  get  on  the  surface,  it  can  be  immediately  removed  with  a  little 
ether. 

Another  method  adopted  is  by  using  Thomas’  India  rubber  solution, 
2  parts,  dissolved  with  2  parts  Canada  balsam  in  3  parts  pure  benzole, 
and  rubbing  well  into  the  back  of  the  negative  with  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  till  thoroughly  soaked  and  dry. 

Passing  through  melted  paraffine  wax  is  also  an  excellent  method. 
This  must  be  effected  at  such  a  temperature  as  to  enable  it  to  thoroughly 
penetrate  the  paper.  Better  7iot  to  iron,  as  so  often  recommended,  but 
simply  to  warm,  and  with  a  piece  of  soft  cloth  take  off  the  superfluous 
wax.  Paraffine  cools  instantaneously,  and  does  not  soil  the  albumenized 
paper;  it  renders  the  paper  perfectly  free  from  granularity,  and  prints 
very  rapidly. 

A  process  by  no  means  easy,  but  which  we  have  ourselves  carried 
out  with  great  success  is  the  following;  gum  dammar  20  parts,  and 


gum  elemi  5  parts,  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  benzole.  Pour  into  a  flat 
dish,  and  place  the  negatives  in  one  after  another,  and  allow  them  to 
remain  for  about  five  minutes;  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  remove, 
and  hang  them  up  to  dry.  Benzole  must  be  constantly  added  to  the 
solution,  in  consequence  of  its  speedy  evaporation.  The  negatives  will 
be  found  to  be  wonderfully  transparent,  and,  of  course,  require  no 
varnishing.  If  vaseline  is  employed,  the  negatives  must  be  constantly 
between  oiled  sheets. — Seientific  Anierican. 

RULES  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN. 

From  some  “  Rules  for  Business  Men,”  we  extract  the  following  in 
relation  to  advertising : 

“  Take  advantage  of  modern  facilities.  Use  the  means  within  your 
reach;  increase  and  multiply  the  means  of  information. 

“  To  successfully  compete  with  a  neighbor,  participate  in  the  facili¬ 
ties  afforded  to  go  ahead. 

“  Don’t  depend  upon  your  own  lungs  alone ;  use  the  liings  of  the 
press. 

“  Make  it  known  by  printers’  ink  that  you  are  prepared  to  do 
business. 

“  Sell  at  small  profits  for  cash,  and  make  it  known  through  the 
newspapers. 

“  All  that  any  honest,  legitimate  concern  requires  is  fair  judgment, 
close  industry,  unwavering  integrity,  superior  workmanship,  fair  prices, 
and  to  do  better  by  customers,  if  possible,  than  others  in  the  same 
business — and  give  it  publicity.” 


FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

A  German  paper  maker  has  invented  a  process  for  the  imitation  of 
water-marked  papers  by  such  means  that  the  lines  are  produced  after 
the  paper  has  been  printed  or  calendered.  The  design  or  device  to  be 
produced  is  drawn  on  thin  paper  and  pasted  on  to  cardboard,  say  of  one 
inch  in  thickness.  The  design  or  device  is  then  cut  off  and  pasted  on 
to  a  stout  cardboard,  and  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  paper.  If,  then, 
the  plate  or  relief  thus  produced  is  passed  through  a  calender,  together 
with  a  paper  to  be  marked,  the  desired  effect  will  be  produced.  The 
relief  or  plate  may  be  used  a  great  number  of  times. 

Clear  Shellac  Varnish. — To  get  an  absolutely  clear  solution  of 
shellac  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  not  only  with  microscopists,  but 
with  all  others  who  have  occasional  need  of  the  medium  for  cements, 
etc.  It  may  be  prepared  (according  to  the  National  Druggist)  by  first 
making  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac  in  the  usual  way ;  a  little 
benzole  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  well  shaken.  In  the  course  of 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  fluid  will  have  separated  into 
two  distinct  layers,  an  upper  alcoholic  stratum,  perfectly  clear,  and  of 
a  dark  red  color,  while  under  it  is  a  turbid  mixture  containing  the 
impurities.  The  clear  solution  may  be  drawn  off. 

Etching  Metal  Surfaces. — The  following  method  of  etching 
;  metallic  surfaces,  by  which  it  appears  possible  to  produce  highly 
decorative  effects,  has  recently  been  published.  The  article  to  be 
treated  is  electro-plated  with  gold,  silver,  nickel,  or  other  metal,  and 
on  this  the  design  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  is  traced  with  some 
suitable  acid-resisting  substance.  It  is  then  immersed  in  an  acid-bath, 
by  the  action  of  which  those  portions  of  the  surface  which  are  left 
unprotected  are  deprived  of  their  electro-plated  coating,  and  the  naked 
metal  beneath  is  given  a  frosted  or  dead  appearance.  The  article  is 
then  well  rinsed  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  acid  employed,  and  the 
acid-resisting  varnish  is  removed  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  oil,  or  other 
proper  solvent.  The  result  is  a  frosted  or  dead-luster  surface  of  the 
original  metal,  upon  which  the  design  in  the  electro-plated  metal 
stands  up  in  relief.  If,  for  example,  the  article  be  one  of  copper  and 
the  plating  silver,  the  design  will  be  in  silver  upon  a  dead  copper 
ground.  It  is  manifest  that  the  operation  may  be  reversed,  that  is,  the 
design  to  be  reproduced,  instead  of  being  protected,  as  in  the  foregoing 
procedure,  may  be  left  unprotected,  and  the  remainder  of  the  electro¬ 
plated  surface  covered.  In  this  case,  after  going  through  the  above 
described  operations;  the  design  would  appear  to  be  in  dead  copper  on 
a  silver  ground. 
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HIS  Press  combines  every  convenience  required  for  doing  the 
best  of  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor,  making  it  the  most  desirable  machine 
for  both  employer  and  employee. 


First  Class  Gold  Medal  awarded  at  New 
Orleans  Internatio7ial  Exhibition. 

Special  and  Patented  Points  of  Superiority: 

Large  Ink  Fountain  with  Automatic  Brayer,  /X/'  O 

Duple.'t  Distributor,  Roller  Changer,  Adjust-  /X/  /C 

able  Disk  Movement,  Chromatic  Attach-  X  ^  J 

ment.  Positive  Movements,  Balanced  XX/ 


Platen,  Solid  Platen  Bearings 
proved  Impression  Regulators, 

New  Impression  Throw-off,  XX 
Patent  Mechanical  Move-  NX  ' 
ment.  Center  Grippe  * 

Finger,  Steel  Shafts, 

Studs  and  Draw- 
Bars. 


o. 


We  Claim  tha 
the  Golding  Jobber  is 
superior  to  all  other  presses 
speed,  noiselessness,  distri¬ 
bution  of  ink,  ease  in  running, 
solidity  of  impression,  and  facilities 
for  making  ready  quickly. 

We  Guarantee  the  Press 
to  be  all  we  claim  for  it,  and 
/  prepared  to  place  it  in  competition  J 

^  Xx/  "'ith  any  press,  and  the  purchaser  ma\  ' 

return  it  within  30  days  and  have  his  money 
refunded,  if  found  inferior  to  the  other. 

0^GOLDING  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COFFIN,  DEVOE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 

GOLD,  SILVER  AND  FANCY  COLORS. 

Price,  from  $i.oo  to  $6.00  per  Pound. 
176  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 

H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Jobbers  on 

ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 
APPLICATION  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD. 

A  Special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers’  wants,  sent  free. 


Manufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  for 
BOOKS.  NEWSPAPERS.  CATALOGUES.  Etc..  Etc. 

GREEN  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


GEO.  E.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOLDING  MACHINES, 

Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Machinery, 


GENERAL  PRINTERS’  MACHINISTS, 

68  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


Brown’s  Lightning  Staple  Binder 


Patented 
October,  1878. 
February,  1879. 

June,  1879. 
Patent  Pending. 


Patents  Pendina 


$18.00. 

^^HIS  machine  supplies  the  demand  for  a 
Binder  of  greater  capacity  than  the  handy 
little  $3.00  Stapler,  and  is  less  e.xpensive  than 
any  other  good  machine  known. 

Every  machine  is  complete  for  handpower, 
and  so  constructed  that  footpower  can  be 
attached  in  five  minutes.  Footpower  attach¬ 
ments,  $6.00. 


Machines  Guaranteed  Eve7y  Way! 


ood,  same  as  for  Breech  Loaders, 
In  sizes  as  follows-: 


No.  304  Branch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  62  Longworth  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street.  New  York ;  199  and 
201  Van  Biiren  street,  Chicago ;  Tudor  street, 
London,  E.  C.,  England. 


CARDS  and  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,infrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 


CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn. ;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  general  west¬ 
ern  agents,  Chicago. 

Bullock  Printing-Press  Co.,  52  Illinois  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  W.  H.  Kerkhoff,  manager. 

Campbell  Printing-Press  ^nd  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  Williamstreet,  New  York ;  306  De.arborn 
street,  Chicago. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Fuchs  &  Lang,  New  York  and  Chicago,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  Rotary  Movement  Stop-Cylinder 
Press,  Koenig  &  Bauer,  makers. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
The  “  Cranston  ”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing-Presses,  all  sizes. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street.  New  York;  199  and 
201  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago;  Tudor  street, 
London,  E.  C.,  England. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing-machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
First-class  and  country  Drum  Cylinders. 


ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Geo.  E.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  68-70  West  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also,  Folding  Machines. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  agents,  Chicago. 

R.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.  “Unique” 
Stereotyping  Machinery,  Quoins,  etc.  Send  stamp 
for  circular. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street.  New  York  ;  199  and 
201  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago;  Tudor  street, 
London.  E.  C.,  England. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street> 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

C.  Jurgens  &  Bro-.,  14  and  16  Calhoun  place,  rear  of 
1 19  Clark  street,  Chicago.  Electrotypers  and  Stereo¬ 
typers,  Photo  and  Wood  Engraving. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (“Globe-Democrat"  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 


FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Stonemetz  Printers’  Machinery  Co.,  Millbury, 
Mass.,  Manufacturers  of  Paper,  Folding  and 
Printers’  Machinery,  Presses,  Stereotype  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Mailers,  Galleys,  etc.  Branch  office, 
150  Nassau  street.  New  York.  Walter  C.  Bennett, 
Manager. 

IMPOSING  STONES. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  The  best 
printers’  slab  in  the  world.  More  durable  than 
marble  and  90  per  cent  cheaper.  Send  for  circular. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New 
York 

Buffalo  Printing-Ink  Works,  office  and  factory, 
11  and  13  Dayton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  170  East 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Fred’k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston  ; 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York ;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 

J.  H.  Bonnell  &  Co.,  7  Spruce  street.  New  York. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  Ill. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sheldon  Collins’  Sons  &  Co.,  32  and  34  Frankfort 
street.  New  York. 

The  Queen  City  Printing-Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JOB  PRINTING-PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 
Golding  Jobber,  Rotary  Official,  and  Pearl  presses. 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Challenge”  Job 
Press. 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works, 
54  Frankfort  street,  New  York.  Sole  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Liberty  Press. 

The  Prouty  Press  Co.,  49  Federal  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Prouty”  Job  Press 
(improved). 


MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  no  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

Cranston  &  Co.,  57  to  61  Park  street.  New  York. 

C.  R.  Carver,  614  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Edward  W.  Miller  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“Jewel”  cutters,  two  styles. 

Howard  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Paper  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Bookbinders'  Machinery. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
“  Champion  ”  paper  cutters. 


PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 


PAPER  BOX  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  Randolph  street,  Chicago. 

Pulsifer,  Jordan  &  Pfaff,  43  to  49  Federal  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ross,  Robbins  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703  to  709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  171  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703-709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 
Whiting  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass. 
See  advertisement. 


PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue 
Chicago. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
The  largest  Photo-Engraving’Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Chicago  Brass-Rule  Works,  84  Market  street, 
Chicago.  Brass  rule  is  our  specialty. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing-sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 
Keep  in  stock  everything  required  by  printers. 

John  McConnell  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Improved  Keystone  Quoin. 

John  Metz,  117  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Send  for  specimen  book. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street.  New  York ;  199  and 
201  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago;  Tudor  street, 
London,  E.  C.,  England. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing-office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 

Wire  Staple  Company,  304  Branch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Brown’s  Breech-Loader 
Stapling  Machine. 
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The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  gg-ioi  Gravier  street,  New 
Orleans.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  36  Hudson  street,  Philadelphia. 
Composition  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

Bingham,  Daley  &  O’Hara,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York. 

D.  J.  Reilly  &  Co.,  324  and  326  Pearl  street.  New 
York. 

H.  L.  Hart,  20  N.  Water  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  trial,  you  will  use  no  other. 

J.  H.  Osgood  &  Co.,  too  Milk  street,  Boston.  The 
best  patent  and  old  style  composition. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 


M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


A.  W.  Lindsay  Typefoundry  (formerly  R.  &  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  115  and  117  Fifth 
avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Boston  Typefoundry,  John  K.  Rogers,  agent,  104 
Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Typefoundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65,  Beekman  street. 
New  York ;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.  (Dickinson  Typefoundry), 
236  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-303  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 

The  Cincinnati  Typefoundry,  201  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Typefoundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston  and  Central  Foundries. 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
j6  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 


SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 


Garden  City  Typefoundry,  180  and  182  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

John  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  31  German  street,  Baltimore. 
Typefounders  and  Electrotypers.  Largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  south  of  Philadelphia. 


WOOD  TYPE. 


Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and 
Furniture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks, 


The  Wm.  H.  Page  Wood-Type  Co.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 


Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 


Printers  and  Publishers  in  general  consider 
our  engraving  much  above  the  average  in 
quality.  Illustrations  for  Books,  Magazines, 
Catalogues,  etc.,  reproduced  from  Pen,  Pencil 
or  Crayon  Drawings,  Wood,  Stone,  Copper 
or  Steel  Engravings,  Photographs,  etc.  Dis¬ 
tance  no  object.  Orders  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Mention  Inland 
Printer. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street,  New  York. 


On  the  first  day  of  January,  1887, 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  OF 

T HE  I NL  A  ND  Pr  IN  TER 

WILL  BE 

Increased  to  $2.00  per  year. 

Single  Copies  20  cents. 


LIPMAN’S  “INDISPENSABLE” 

Is  the  Newest  and  BEST 

EYELET  MACHINE. 

The  “  Improved  and  the 
Tri-Patent  ” 

LIPMAN’S  UNIT  PUNCH 
(new). 

Hover's  Manuscript  Paper 
saves  your  Eyesight  and  leaves  a  Blacker  Manuscript. 
Note,  Sermon  and  Legal  Papers.  . 

H.  Xj.  XtZX’dVCJk.XT, 

51  S..  Fourth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J^EADERS,  in  corresponding  with  advertisers,  will  please  mention 
PRINTER,  and  confer  a  favor. 
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O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinders. 


Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 
Titles,  Stamped  Backs,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

S.  E.  corner  Van  Buren  and  Clark  Sts,^ 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ESTA-BLIStlEID  1860. 


The  Queen  City  Trinting  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 


Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 


MERCHANTS  IN 


Supplies  I  Amateur  Photography 

—  AND  — 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 

i8^  and  i8j  Wabasii  Avenue, 

Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 


AULiT"  &  WIBORG, 
Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Branch — 152  &  154  Monrof.  St.,  Chicago. 


Not  the  “  Oldest,"  but  LARGER  than  all  other  Ink  Houses  in 
the  West  COMBINED. 

We  make  the  BEST  Goods. 


Adolph  Wagener. 


Max  Schneegass, 


A.  WAGENER  6-  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS 

AND 

ENGRAVERS, 

196  and  198  South  Clark  St 

CHICAGO. 


— THE— 

INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

rublishers, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

— Eastern  Agents — 

GOLDING  &  CO. 

BOSTON. 

— Southwestern  Agents — 

ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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f  BOUND  VOLUMES.  ^ 

Y  BACK  NUMBERS.  > 

JNLAND  PRINTER  bound  volu7nes  are  in  7nore 

are  hi  need  of  various  nimbers  in  07ir  first 

request  every  day,  a7id  subscribers  who  wish  to  so 

volutiie  [October,  i88j,  to  Septeiiiber,  1884),  for 

preserve  their  copies  can  have  missing  nu/nbers  sup¬ 

binding ptaposes.  Subscribers  whose  copy  of  that  vol¬ 

plied  only  ift  two  volui/ies  preceding  this  one.  Order 

ume  is  i77iperfect,  and  who  wish  to  dispose  of  luhat 

V  early  to  be  certain  of  receipt. 

J 

numbers  they  have,  are  htvited  to  correspond  with  us.  J 
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Bevel  Ed^^e  Goods. 
Cut  Cards. 


THK 

largest  stock 

and  tue 

rREATE^T  VARIETY 

[cardboard 

4  FOUND 

'''a,  -in-- 


Programmes,  Tassels,  Etc. 
.•.  Announcement  Folds  .’. 


Hastings  &  Todd, 

316  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago. 

CHAS.  W.  COX,  Manager.  ^ 


^  CARD  BOARD  - 


They  are  SPECIALISTS  in  their  line. 

It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  make  their  Acquaintance. 

Their 

Samples  are  Superb. 

Write  for  them. 
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A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map^»^PliQtQ-En<(ravers. 

- and - 

PHOTO-ZINC-ETCHERS, 

119  MONROE.  ST., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  CHICAGO 

- ^ - 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  craft  to  our  large  and 
choice  stock  of 

Almanacs  and  Calendars 
FOR  1  8  8  Y. 

also,  of  cuts  suitable  for 

Illustrating-  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Printing. 

SPECIMENS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Established  1804. 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEFO UNDRY, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

Machinery  and  Material, 

Also 


pARMER,  piTTLE  &  (]0. 


CHICAGO:  154  Monroe  St. 

NEW  YORK:  63-65  Beekman  St. 


Typefounders. 


Newspaper  tor  opwice 

DRESSES.  j  OUTFITS. 


OUJi  T  T'  7 - ^  Cast  from  ihe 

BOOK  AND  /  y  /->'  /y  best  QUALITY 
NEWSPAPER  J-  JL  J.  durable  metal 


Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture, 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc, 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 

Importers  ol 

GERMAN  INKS  AND  BRONZES. 


FACTORY:  OFFICE  &  SALESROOMS: 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sts.  i8o  &  182  Monroe  St. 


CHICAGO. 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 

- OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS - 

In  JOB.  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  we  can  fit  out  a 
•  Complete  Office  in  our  own  type. 

Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 

Printing-Presse.s,  Printing-Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cabinets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones,- 

ETC. 

^^^BRANCH.J  ClIAS.  B.  Ross,  Manager,  { ^Monroe  St. 
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I’hc  Engraving  Company,  sjj  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS. 


BEING  A  RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  PRINTERS  AND  PRINT¬ 
ING  OFFICES  OF  CHICAGO  TO  THE  YEAR  1 85  7. 


BY  M.  J.  CARROLL. 


XIV. — CONCLUSION. 

MONO  the  many  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  book 
^  and  job  printing  offices  of  the  city  of  late  years,  the  houses  of 
Donohue  &  Henneberry,  the  National  Printing  Company,  Poole 
Brothers,  Shepard  &  Johnston,  Brown,  Pettibone  &  Kelly  and  J.  L. 
Regan  &  Co.  appear  to  take  the  lead.  They  are,  without  exception, 
enterprising  and  worthy  firms,  in  every  way  deserving  of  the  success 
they  have  met  with. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  National  Printing  Company  has  been  the 
longest  in  the  field,  the  company  having  been  organized,  early  in  1873, 
by  C.  H.  McConnell,  then  of  Detroit.  This  office  was  first  opened  at 
1 18  Franklin  street,  and  was  designed  almost  exclusively  as  a  show¬ 
printing  establishment.  For  years  this  house  was  attended  by  a  degree 
of  success  that  must  have  been  very  flattering  to  its  projector,  but  the 
occurrence  of  three  very  disastrous  fires,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years’ 
time,  has  had  somewhat  of  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  business.  Mr. 
McConnell  retired  from  the  management  a  couple  of  years  ago,  his 
place  being  now  filled  by  Mr.  Dalziel. 

Poole  Brothers’  office  is  an  offshoot  of  the  firm  of  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  where  both  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  firm  were  engaged 
for  years.  They  have  been  in  business  under  the  above  firm  name 
some  five  or  six  years,  and  make  fine  railroad  printing  a  specialty. 
They  have  been  very  successful,  and  are  building  up  a  business  that 
has  already  reached  such  proportions  as  will  entitle  the  firm  to  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  among  the  printing  establishments  of  the  Northwest. 

Harry  Shepard,  of  the  firm  of  Shepard  &  Johnston,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Knight  &  Leonard.  Mr.  Shepard  and  his 
wide-awake  partner  have  pinned  their  faith  in  success  on  turning  out 
first-class  commercial  work,  and  their  success  is  another  evidence  — 
if  one  were  wanting  —  that  fine  work,  prompt  attendance,  and 
honorable  dealing  are  certain  to  be  rewarded  in  the  long  run.  An 
inspection  of  the  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer  (printed  by  this  firm) 
will  convince  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  claim  made  by  this 
house  in  regard  to  fine  printing  is  one  that  is  well  deserved  and  in 
every  way  merited. 

J.  L.  Regan  &  Co.  make  a  specialty  of  presswork,  and  until  quite 
recently  their  efforts  were  confined  exclusively  to  that  branch  of  the 
business.  They  have  a  large  number  of  presses,  which  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  run  night  and  day,  and  the  speed  with  which  they  will  turn 
out  a  large  book  is  somewhat  alarming  to  some  of  the  older  and  more 
staid  and  easy-going  firms. 

The  firm  of  Brown,  Pettibone  &  Kelly  sprang  from  the  old  house 
of  Culver,  Page,  Hoyne  &  Co.,  and  by  their  enterprise  and  ability 
seem  to  be  fast  absorbing  the  business  of  the  older  house. 

Donohue  &  Henneberry,  although  comparatively  new  to  the  print¬ 
ing  business,  have  been  long  and  widely  known  as  bookbinders  and 
manufacturing  stationers.  Their  very  large  establishment  was  recently 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  But  as  this  element  of  destruction  has  been 
less  successful  in  checking  the  career  of  Chicago  business  houses 
than  it  has  been  elsewhere,  we  will  be  surprised  if  this  firm  does 
not  quickly  assume  its  former  place  among  the  prosperous  business 
houses  of  the  city. 

I  will  conclude  these  sketches  with  a  brief  recital  of  the  main 
incidents  of  a  rather  peculiar  movement  that  the  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  was  forced  to  meet  a  few  years  ago,  a  movement  that 
in  its  main  aspects  had  not  up  to  that  time  presented  itself  before  any 
of  the  typographical  unions  of  the  country.  The  circumstance  I 
allude  to  took  place  in  the  year  1878,  when  some  progressive  genius 
among  the  non-union  printers  of  the  city  conceived  and  carried  out 
the  rather  novel  idea  of  organizing  that  class  of  printers,  with  the  view 


to  competing  with  the  union,  and  of  using  all  the  accessories  of  a 
well-organized  society  to  obtain  employment  for  their  members.  The 
movement  resulted  in  the  organization  of  about  two  hundred  composi¬ 
tors,  male  and  female,  who  were  recruited  from  the  non-union  book 
and  job  offices  of  the  city.  Their  secretary  caused  the  insertion  of 
advertisements  in  the  daily  papers,  informing  employers  that  composi¬ 
tors,  in  any  number  and  at  reasonable  figures,  would  be  promptly 
furnished  them  upon  application.  The  officers  of  the  union  at  once 
saw  that  such  a  line  of  competition  could  not  long  continue  without 
the  gravest  consequences ;  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
situation  in  all  its  bearings,  determined  upon  what  appeared  to  them 
the  only  effectual  plan  of  disposing  of  the  rival  organization.  The 
plan  decided  upon  contemplated  the  total  absorption  of  the  members 
of  the  new  organization  into  the  ranks  of  the  older  union.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  object,  a  conference  was  speedily  arranged  to  take  place 
between  the  officers  of  the  two  organizations,  when  the  gentlemen 
representing  the  union  offered  to  open  the  doors  of  that  organization 
to  all  the  members  of  the  new  society  who  wished  to  come  in,  at  the 
same  time  making  an  effort  to  show  them  what  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  final  result  of  the  ruinous  competition  just  inaugurated  if  it  was 
long  continued  in.  It  w'as  argued  by  the  champions  of  this  measure 
in  the  union  that  its  success  would  practically  rid  the  city  of  non¬ 
union  printers  and  non-union  offices;  the  supposition  being  that  if 
these  people  would  join  the  union  in  a  body,  they  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  carry  many  of  the  offices  in  which  they  were  employed  in 
with  them.  The  officers  of  the  new  organization  readily  fell  in  with 
the  proposition  made  them  at  the  conference,  which  resulted  satisfac¬ 
torily,  so  far  as  their  joining  the  union  was  concerned.  This  trans¬ 
action  was  what  was  afterward  so  widely  known  in  typographical 
circles  as  the  “  Chicago  Policy,”  the  measure  being  generally 
condemned  throughout  the  country  as  ununion-like  in  its  principles 
and  tendencies. 

The  question  of  reclaiming  the  offices  where  these  people  were 
employed  proved  to  be  a  far  more  stubborn  undertaking  than  had  been 
anticipated,  although  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  movement  would 
have  terminated  far  more  successfully  had  the  members  of  the  union 
been  more  united  on  the  question.  From  the  first  the  whole  proposi¬ 
tion  had  been  strenuously  opposed  by  quite  a  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  many  of  them  men  who,  from  their  long  association  in  typo¬ 
graphical  unions,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  conscientiously  approve 
this  action.  These  men,  by  their  persistent  opposition,  even  after  the 
new  members  had  come  in,  forced  the  union  into  a  somewhat 
premature  action  in  regard  to  the  offices,  which  resulted,  so  far  as  the 
reclamation  of  the  offices  was  concerned,  in  leaving  matters  about  as 
they  were  before.  However,  the  affair  resulted  in  adding  many  good 
members  to  the  ranks  of  the  union,  besides  effectually  and  completely 
disposing  of  what  might  have  turned  out  a  very  disastrous  complication 
of  affairs. 

For  whatever  measure  of  success  may  have  attended  the  disposal  of 
this  matter,  the  credit  is  due  entirely  to  the  gentlemen  who  then  had 
charge  of  affairs  as  officers  of  the  union,  conspicuous  among  whom 
were  Edward  Irwin,  the  president,  and  H.  S.  Streat,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Mr.  Irwin  died  a  few  months  ago,  when  his 
remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  hundreds  of  the  members  of 
the  organization  of  which  he  was  so  long  a  member,  and  of  whose 
principles  he  was  at  all  times,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  so  zealous 
and  able  an  advocate.  Mr.  Streat  is  still  with  us,  and  it  is  hoped  by 
his  numerous  friends  that  he  will  be  able  to  duplicate  the  many  years 
of  service  he  has  so  cheerfully  given  to  the  old  union.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  a  record  which  any  union  man  would  be  pardoned  for 
envying.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  services  have  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Chicago  organization,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
for  uniform  good  sense  and  the  conservative  tenor  of  his  teachings,  he 
is  the  peer  of  any  man  we  have  ever  had  among  us.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  Harry  Streat’s  severest  critics  will  be  found  among  these  stay-at- 
home,  lukewarm  members,  who  know  little  of  the  union  and,  to  all 
appearances,  care  less. 

As  will  readily  be  supposed,  the  adoption  of  the  “  Chicago  Policy  ” 
created  considerable  of  a  breeze  among  union  men  throughout  the 
country,  the  representatives  of  the  New  York  union,  at  the  annual 
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convention  that  followed,  and  which  was  held  in  this  city,  being 
particularly  severe  in  their  condemnation  of  the  entire  proceeding. 
But  time  rights  all  things,  and  it  must  be  a  consoling  reflection  for  the 
men  who  managed  the  affair  in  Chicago  to  indulge  in,  when  they 
remember  that  New  York,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  John  R. 
O’Donnell,  has  since  adopted  the  self-same  tactics  to  reclaim  their 
city,  and  with  the  gratifying  result  of  an  increase  in  their  membership 
from  1,400  (what  it  was  three  years  ago)  to  3,700  members  at  the 
present  time. 

And  now,  I  will  conclude  these  articles  by  asking  the  kind 
indulgence  of  my  readers  for  whatever  inaccuracies  I  may  have  been 
led  into,  as  well  as  for  the  often  incomplete  nature  of  the  information 
given  relative  to  important  events.  In  a  publication  of  the  nature  of 
The  Inland  Printer  (by  far  the  most  creditable  journal  that  has  yet 
been  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  printer  and  kindred  trades),  it  is 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  voluminous  incidents  presented  in  a  review  of 
this  subject  as  fully  as  one  would  wish.  I  trust  that  my  humble  effort 
will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  someone  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  time,  ability  and  means  to  supply  us  with  a  popular 
history  of  the  printing  business  of  Chicago.  For  myself,  I  will  say 
that  I  dismiss  the  subject  with  some  regret,  for  the  task  has  been  the 
means  of  reviving  the  decaying  memories  of  the  past,  and  of  again 
bringing  to  my  recollection  the  friends  and  incidents  of  my  youth. 
If  my  exertions  have  had  the  same  pleasant  effect  on  my  readers,  I  will 
consider  myself  amply  repaid  for  the  labor  incurred.  That  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  wander  far  beyond  the  scope  I  had  originally 
intended,  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny;  but  the  way  these  subjects  call 
each  other  up  presented  a  temptation  to  ramble  that  I  have  found 
myself  wholly  unable  to  resist. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Hon.  William  Whiting,  the  well-known  paper  manufacturer, 
has  again  been  elected  to  congress.  An  excellent  selection. 

Messrs.  Gus  Frey  and  Warren  M.  Poorman,  blank  book  manu¬ 
facturers;,  316  and  318  North  Third  street,  St.  Louis,  are  spending  a 
few  days  in  our  midst,  partly  on  pleasure  and  partly  on  business. 

Mr.  George  M.  Wright  has,  we  understand,  severed  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  printing  ink  business,  and  will,  in  future,  be  connected 
with  the  Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Hon.  John  M.  Farquhar,  ex-president  of  the  International 
'I'ypographical  Union,  and  an  old-time  and  respected  Chicagoan,  has 
been  reelected  to  congress  from  the  city  of  Buffalo,  over  his  opponent, 
by  a  majority  of  3,333.  John,  accept  our  congratulations. 

CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  a  new  high-class  journal  will 
shortly  be  started  in  this  city,  with  D.  F.  Underwood,  now  editor  of  the 
Boston  Index,  in  charge. 

The  Denison  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Mechanic  Falls, 
Maine,  has  opened  a  Chicago  office  at  153  Fifth  avenue,  under  the 
management  of  C.  F.  Adams. 

The  well-known  firm  of  F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  and  210  Randolph 
street,  have  taken  the  western  agency  for  Brown’s  breach-loader 
stapling  machine.  They  have  already  sold  over  five  hundred  of  them. 

Captain  William  E.  Quinton,  of  the  Seventh  United  States 
infantry,  an  old-time  member  of  No.  16,  who  has  been  located  in  this 
city  for  the  past  two  years  as  recruiting  officer,  has  recently  rejoined 
his  regiment  in  Arizona. 

We  inadvertently  omitted  to  note  that  the  likeness  of  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land,  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  and  which  has  been  so 
deservedly  admired  by  a  large  number  of  our  readers,  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Blomgren  Brothers,  the  well-known  photo-engravers  of  this  city. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Saint  Andrew’s  Society  to  hear  our  esteemed  friend,  A.  T.  Hodge, 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Paper  Company,  positively  decline,  under  all 
circumstances,  a  nomination  for  the  position  of  vice-president,  but  the 
e.xplanation  given  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  His  better  half  had  just 
presented  him  with  a  bouncing  boy,  and  he  was  unwilling,  like  a  good 


husband  and  father,  which  he  is,  to  spend  a  solitary  evening  in  other 
company  than  that  of  his  darlings.  Duty  first,  pleasure  afterward, 
is  his  motto. 

The  first  grand  social  reception  of  “  The  Ben  Franklins,”  a 
recently  organized  club,  composed  principally  of  printers,  will  be  held 
at  Klare’s  parlors,  70  and  72  North  Clark  street,  on  Saturday  evening, 
December  ii.  Friends  are  cordially  invited,  and  neither  pains  nor 
expense  will  be  spared  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  brilliant  gatherings 
of  the  season. 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Auer,  an  old-time  Chicagoan,  and  late  foreman 
of  the  pressroom,  in  the  government  printing  office,  is  back  in  our  midst 
again.  He  looks  hale  and  hearty.  Before  leaving  Washington  he 
was  presented  by  his  associates  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  as  a 
slight  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Mr.  F.  Maher  made 
the  presentation  speech.  At  present  Albert  is  always  pleased  and 
ready  to  tell  the  time  of  day. 

H.  McAllister  &  Co.,  196  and  198  South  Clark  street,  have  now 
in  stock,  without  exception,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  assortments  of 
holiday  cards  and  calendars  ever  offered  in  this  city.  Their  advertising 
cards  embrace  every  style  and  variety,  and  have  been  selected  with 
special  care  and  judgment.  In  the  line  of  calendars,  every  size  and 
variety  may  be  found,  and  we  advise  the  trade  to  give  them  a  call  by 
all  means  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Mr.  William  Gii.bert,  of  this  city,  proposes  to  build  a  new  paper 
mill  at  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin,  for  the  manufacture  of  writing  and  book 
paper,  and  is  now  receiving  estimates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  different  kinds  of  machinery  to  be  used  in  its  construction.  This 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  paper-stock  dealers  in 
Chicago,  and  a  short  time  ago  was  the  senior  partner  in  the  mill  of 
Gilbert  &  Whiting,  at  Menasha,  Wisconsin. 

Chicago  is  overrun  with  printers  seeking  employment.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  November  8,  forty-six  printers  crowded  the  secretary- treasurer’s 
office  in  the  hope  of  answering  calls  for  help,  but  during  the  entire 
morning  not  a  single  call  was  received.  The  arrivals  by  traveling 
card  in  Chicago  during  October  numbered  eighty-nine,  while  the 
departures  in  the  same  month  numbered  but  forty-six.  It  is  useless 
for  printers  to  come  to  Chicago  in  search  of  employment. 

Mr.  Charles  Trudeau,  vice-president  of  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  in  1865,  died  of  general  debility,  at  his  home,  in  Ravenswood, 
November  4,  1886,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  buried  with  masonie 
honors,  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  on  Sunday,  November  7.  He  was  a 
well-known  job  printer,  but  ill  health  prevented  his  following  the  busi¬ 
ness  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and 
was  universally  beloved  and  respected  by  his  acquaintances  and  fellow- 
craftsmen. 

A  Veritable  Hive  of  Industry. — We  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
press-building  firm  of  the  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company,  located  at 
303-305  Dearborn  street,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  activity 
prevailing,  the  extent  of  the  establishment,  the  number  of  employes 
engaged,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  business  transacted.  We  were  also 
pleased  to  learn  that  orders  for  their  well-known  Challenge  presses  had 
recently  been  filled  for  locations  in  Massachusetts,  Maine,  California, 
Florida  and  Manitoba;  also  that  the  demand  for  their  platen  presses 
exceeded  their  ability  to  supply  the  same. 

At  4  A.M.  on  Sunday  morning,  October  31,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
Wilson’s  bindery,  105  and  107  Madison  street,  and  quickly  extended 
through  the  well-known  printing  establishment  of  Knight  &  Leonard. 
This  firm  occupied  a  portion  of  the  second,  the  whole  of  the  third  and 
part  of  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building,  nearly  all  of  which  was  totally 
destroyed.  Their  loss  is  estimated  between  ^50,000  and  .,$75,000,  upon 
which  there  is  an  insurance  of  ^45,000,  now  in  process  of  adjustment. 
The  firm  will  resume  business  as  soon  as  possible,  but  have  not  as  yet 
definitely  decided  upon  a  location.  C.  W.  Magill,  printer,  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  second  floor.  He  was  insured  for  ^4,500.  This  will 
more  than  cover  his  loss,  which  was  only  partial.  During  the  progress 
of  the  fire,  the  burning  floor,  upon  which  were  the  heavy  cylinder 
presses  of  Knight  &  Leonard,  suddenly  gave  way,  precipitating  them 
upon  a  number  of  firemen  at' work  below,  Qne  man  was  killed  and 
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a  number  badly  injured.  It  was  marvelous  that  more  lives  were  not 
lost.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  in  our  next  issue  that  both  firms 
have  resumed  business. 

A  New  CHiCAciO  Enterprise. — The  secretary  of  state  has  recently 
issued  a  license  to  the  Bookbinders’  Supply  Company  of  Chicago, 
capital  stock  ^100,000,  of  which  more  than  one-half  has  already 
been  subscribed.  The  stockholders,  who  represent  the  largest  book¬ 
binding  establishments  in  this  city,  have  placed  the  management  of 
the  company  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Donnell,  president  of  the 
E.  P.  Donnell  Manufacturing  Company,  who,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  concern,  as  his  past 
experience  peculiarly  qualifies  him  for  such  position.  Mr.  Donnell 
has  leased  the  seven-story  double  brick  building,  327-329  Dearborn 
street,  one  of  the  most  eligible  business  locations,  and  expects  to 
occupy  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  of  December  next.  The 
Inland  Printer  wishes  the  new  enterprise  abundant  success,  which, 
from  present  indications,  it  is  well-nigh  sure  to  achieve. 

On  Saturday,  October  30,  Judge  Tuley  entered  a  decree  fore¬ 
closing  the  mortgages  given  by  the  Dalziel  National  Printing  Company 
to  D.  H.  Tolman,  Frederick  P.  Read  and  Charles  II.  Aldrich.  There 
is  due  to  the  Peninsular  Paper  Company,  under  the  mortgages, 
$29,739.30,  and  to  Charles  H.  Aldrich,  $45,396.29,  with  interest  in  each 
case.  The  Peninsular  Paper  Company’s  claim  is  made  a  first  and 
Aldrich’s  claim  a  second  lien  on  the  property  in  the  premises.  Nos.  217 
to  225  Dearborn  street,  subject  to  the  right  of  Charles  C.  Pleisen,  lessor 
of  the  properly,  for  a  landlord’s  lien  for  $4,767.28  for  rent.  The 
receiver  of  the  Dalziel  National  Printing  Company  is  ordered  to  sell 
the  property  of  the  company,  November  12,  if  the  amounts  are  not 
paid,  the  leasehold  interests  to  be  disposed  of  separately  from  the  good 
will  and  other  property.  If  the  amount  realized  by  the  sale  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  all  the  indebtedness,  the  decree  provides  that  the 
Dalziel  National  Printing  Company  be  made  liable  for  tbe  deficiency. 

Members  of  the  typographical  union  are  considerably  exercised 
over  the  action  of  the  Pittsburgh  Convention  in  relation  to  the  Crafii- 
?nan,  of  Washington.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  International  Union  : 

Whereas,  The  International  Typographical  Union  of  North  America  believes 
that  education  should  keep  pace  with  the  work  of  organizing  the  members  of  our 
craft;  and. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  body  the  education  of  union  men  in  union 
matters  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  perusal  of  journals  disseminating  union 
principles  ;  and. 

Whereas,  The  Craftsman,  the  official  organ  of  this  body,  has  consistently 
and  ably  continued  since  its  foundation  in  the  good  work  of  unionizing  the  printers 
of  the  land;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  Craftsman  be  furnished  to  each  member  in  good 
standing  of  each  subordinate  union  at  the  expense  of  this  body,  the  paper  to  be 
mailed  to  the  member’s  address,  which  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  secretaries  of 
subordinate  unions. 

Resolved,  further ,  That  there  be  levied  a  quarterly  assessment  of  ten  cents 
per  capita  on  each  member  in  good  standing,  to  be  collected  as  the  per  capita  tax  is 
now  collected,  and  that  this  quarterly  assessment  of  ten  cents  on  each  member  shall 
be  in  full  payment  of  the  subscriptions  herein  provided  for. 

Resolved,  further ,  That  the  accounts  of  the  Craftsman  axii  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  on  account  of  the  subscriptions  hereby  ordered,  shall  be 
audited  by  a  committee  of  three  members  of  Columbia  Union  No.  loi,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  this  body. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  membership  of  the  union  is  of  a  float¬ 
ing  character,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  addresses  for  these 
travelers,  and,  consequently,  paying  for  papers  which  could  not  be  read 
was  considered  a  waste  of  funds  which  would  not  contribute  to  the 
education  of  the  printer,  and  could  benefit  only  the  publishers  of  the 
Craftsmati.  President  Aimison  was  appealed  to  for  a  reconsideration 
of  the  resolutions,  and  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  letter  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  that  all  members  must  be  paid  for.  It  resulted  in  a  vigorous 
protest  from  the  leading  unions ;  and  a  very  large  number  have  decided 
to  ignore  the  resolutions  altogether,  believing  that  the  international  has 
no  right  to  insist  upon  what  its  members  shall  read,  any  more  than  it 
has  to  say  what  they  shall  eat  or  the  clothing  they  shall  wear. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  “  The  Old-Time  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation”  was  held  at  the  Sherman  House  club  rooms,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  October  27.  After  a  prolonged  discussion,  and  the  merits  of 
the  various  offers  had  been  canvassed,  the  executive  committee  were 


instructed  to  secure  the  Matteson  House  in  which  to  hold  the  first 
annual  ball  and  banquet,  to  be  given  by  the  association  on  January  17, 
1887,  the  entire  arrangements  for  which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers.  The  secretary  was  requested  to  obtain  the  birthplace  and  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  each  member  for  enrollment  in  a  book  of 
the  association,  to  be  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose.  From  present 
indications  the  proposed  entertainment  will  prove  a  grand  success. 
Speakers  of  national  reputation  and  ability  will  be  invited,  and  neither 
pains  nor  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  it  the  feature  of  the  season, 
among  the  craft  at  least.  The  opportunity  of  seeing  brothers  Van 
Duzer,  Hornish,  McCutchion  and  Morris  dancing  the  highland  fling, 
and  brothers  Sheldon  and  McDonald,  indulging  in  a  sailor’s  hornpipe, 
will  prove  that  their  hearts  are  young,  even  if  their  hairs  are  gray,  and 
ought  to  furnish  attractions  sufficient  to  secure  the  attendance  ol  every 
old-timer,  as  well  as  their  cousins  and  their  aunts  and  their  better  halves. 

SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

Morrell  Brothers,  Fulton,  New  York,  forward  a  number  of 
specimens  of  what  they  term  “  every-day  work,”  which  are  not  only 
up  to  the  average,  but  a  little  above  it. 

Henkel  &  Co.,  New  Market,  Virginia,  have  recently  turned  out 
a  creditable  business  card  in  blue,  red,  and  gold.  Both  the  spacing 
and  presswork,  however,  might  be  materially  improved. 

C.  W.  Brown,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  forwards  a  sample  of 
a  business  card,  printed  on  patent  leather  tint  blocks.  While  the 
execution  and  presswork  are  creditable,  the  tints  are  a  little  too 
positive. 

D.  G.  Barnard,  of  Rockville,  Connecticut,  sends  samples  of 
cards,  printed  by  Miss  Jennie  M.  Chapman.  If  Miss  Jennie  made 
the  jobs  sent  ready  on  the  press,  she  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit. 

Ben.  F.  Wilkins,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  represented  by  a 
neat,  attractive  billhead,  worked  in  black,  blue,  red  and  gold,  the  effect 
of  which  is  very  pleasing,  though  we  think  the  bronze  could  have 
been  applied  to  better  advantage. 

MacCrellish  &  Quigley,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  send  some  very 
neatly  designed,  executed  and  printed,  business  cards  and  noteheads. 
Neatness  and  good  taste  are  their  predominant  features.  The  press- 
work  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

W.  H.  Weeks,  of  Lewiston,  Maine,  sends  a  colored  poster,  worked 
on  a  32  by  48  Whitlock  country  press,  the  blocks  of  which  were  made 
from  pine  boards,  prepared  by  Cap’s  process.  We  cannot  honestly 
commend  either  the  composition  or  the  presswork. 

The  business  card  of  the  Douglas  (Wyoming)  Advertiser,  is  as 
neat,  unpretentious,  and  yet  attractive  a  production  as  we  have  seen 
for  many  a  day,  and  if  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  specimen  of  the  average 
work  turned  out  in  that  establishment,  the  citizens  of  Douglas  are 
j  to  be  congratulated. 

i  The  well-known  Bullard  Printing  Plouse,  of  Wheeling,  West 
j  Virginia,  to  whose  work  we  have  heretofore  referred  in  words  of 
j  commendation,  has  just  sent  out  a  unique  and  attractive  business 
1  circular,  which  maintains  the  claim  of  the  company  that  the  quality  of 
their  work  is  unsurpassed,  also  that  they  spare  neither  pains  nor 
expense  in  filling  each  order  in  as  neat  and  attractive  a  manner  as 
possible. 

From  the  job  printing  department  of  the  Woman’s  Temperance 
Publication  Association,  161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  we  have  received 
a  souvenir,  of  twelve  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  containing 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Whittier,  Shakespeare,  Longfellow,  Phoebe 
and  Alice  Cary  and  Lucy  Larcom.  It  is  worked  on  thick,  extra 
finished  paper,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  establishment 
which  produced  it. 

Creditable  specimens  have  also  been  received  from  A.  W.  Pem¬ 
berton,  Uxbridge,  Ontario;  Ramsey  &  Bisbee,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
a  handsome  news  calendar  for  1887,  from  Lindner,  Eddy  &  Clauss, 
lithographers,  88  and  90  Walker  street.  New  York;  the  Free  Press 
Printing  Company,  London,  Ontario;  Louis  PL  Orr  &  Co.,  Springfield, 
1  Massachusetts,  and  Fred.  L.  Morrill,  San  Francisco. 
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PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 

A  PROCESS  has  been  patented  for  making  paper  pulp  from  the  refuse 
of  hulled  cotton  seed. 

The  Wisconsin  Sulphite  Company,  of  Monico,  Wisconsin,  is  about 
ready  to  begin  operations. 

The  Ellsworth  Paper  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Ellsworth, 
Indiana,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

It  is  contemplated  to  erect  a  paper  mill  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  for 
the  manufacture  of  book,  news,  and  wrapping  paper. 

The  works  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  at  Windsor,  Canada, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  October  22,  with  a  loss  of  $200,000. 

The  Nashua  river,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  is  uncommonly  low  and  the 
manufacturers  there  are  obliged  to  use  steampower  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Whiting,  Parsons  and  Valley  paper  companies  are  doing  as 
much  business  as  is  possible  for  them  to  do  with  the  present  facilities. 

The  total  importation  of  paper  stock  for  September  was  16,540 
bales,  an  increase  of  5,116  bales  over  the  corresponding  month 
of  1885. 

Crane  Brothers,  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  intend  to  devote  their 
new  mill  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  their  “Warranted  all 
Linen.” 

Byron  Weston,  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  is  busy  making  improve¬ 
ments  at  his  mills  that  will  add  considerably  to  their  convenience  and 
capacity. 

The  Bushong  Paper  Company,  limited,  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  changed  to  a  corporation,  and  has  taken  the  style  of  the 
Reading  Paper  Mills. 

The  West  Jersey  Paper  Mill,  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  has  recently 
put  up  a  fireproof  building.  It  is  built  on  the  mill,  with  a  fireproof 
wall  eighteen  inches  thick. 

A  German  factory  makes  a  common  kind  of  colored  paper  by 
placing  brush  rollers  on  the  paper  machine.  These  brush  rollers 
sprinkle  color  upon  the  sheet  before  it  passes  to  the  drying  cylinder. 

The  Chemical  Fiber  Association  held  its  monthly  meeting  at 
Boston,  October  14.  There  was  a  full  representation,  all  the  mills 
were  in  full  work,  and  the  result  of  the  gathering  was  most  satis¬ 
factory. 

Large  deposits  of  asbestos  have  been  found  in  the  region  of  the 
recent  volcanic  eruptions  in  New  Zealand.  The  Mataura  Paper  Mills 
are  engaged  in  turning  out  large  quantities  in  the  form  of  sheets,  to  be 
used  for  various  purposes. 

G.  N.  Richmond  &  Brothers,  paper  manufacturers,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  are  reported  insolvent.  The  fire  in  August,  which  caused 
a  loss  of  $60,000,  crippled  them,  and  the  insurance  money,  $35,000, 
goes  to  the  parties  holding  mortgages. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Globe  Paper  Mill,  at  Middleton,  Ohio,  is  to  be 
started  up  under  a  new  organization.  New  buildings  are  to  be  erected. 
The  incorporators  are  F.  J.  Titus,  Colin  Gardner,  C.  Monjean,  John  B. 
Titus,  and  John  Shartle.  Capital  stock  $50,000,  all  of  which  is  paid  up. 

The  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.,  of  Adams,  Massachusetts,  has  enlarged 
its  machine  room  to  72  by  30  feet  and  added  anew  62-inch  Fourdrinier 
machine,  which  will  add  to  the  production  of  these  celebrated 
papers.  The  demand  for  the  hand-made  papers  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  another  vat  will  probably  be  put  in.  The  diary  which 
has  become  so  popular  has  been  again  issued  for  1887. 

A  fiber  machine  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  West  Indies.  This  invention  consists  partly  in 
making  the  scraping-block  in  such  manner  that  the  feeding  may  take 
place  from  the  side  of  the  machine,  and  permit  the  stalks,  leaves,  etc., 
to  be  drawn  outward,  thereby  making  a  positive  feed,  the  scraper- 
block  being  supported  by  springs  arranged  to  prevent  recoils  and  vibrat¬ 
ing  action. 

The  Spring  Vale  Mill,  at  Richmond  Mills,  Quebec,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Thursday  night,  October  29.  The  building  was  fitted  up 
with  modern  machinery,  which  cost  over  $100,000,  for  manufacturing 


six  tons  of  the  finest  class  of  paper  per  day.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$170,000;  insured  for  the  full  amount  in  the  Mutual  Union  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York.  The  stock  of  paper  in  the  storeroom  and 
mill  was  saved. 

The  National  Sulphite  Boiler  and  Fiber  Company  has  been 
organized  in  Bangor,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing,  using,  selling  and  dealing  in  boilers,  digesters,  tanks, 
valves  and  any  and  all  other  machinery  for  the  making  of  fiber  from 
wood  and  other  vegetable  substances.  The  following  are  the  officers ; 
President,  J.  Fred.  Webster;  treasurer,  Garrett  Schenck;  directors, 
J.  Fred.  Webster,  William  W.  Keyes,  Garrett  Schenck,  J.  A.  Kimberly, 
L.  A.  Barnes. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

The  Philadelphia  Times  has  reduced  its  price  from  two  cents  to 
one  cent. 

Women  are  now  employed  on  the  staff  of  over  two  hundred  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Ai}terican  Inventor  is  printed  by  electricity  furnished  by  the 
Sprague  Motor.  It  runs  four  presses. 

The  contract  for  state  printing  in  Texas  has  been  awarded  to 
Triplett  &  Hutchings,  union  printers,  of  Austin. 

The  first  regularly  issued  newspaper  tolerated  in  Virginia  appeared 
in  1780.  The  subscription  price  was  $50  per  annum. 

“The  Friend,”  an  American  Chinese  paper  of  eight  pages,  printed 
in  Fnglish,  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  New  York. 

There  are  rumors  of  another  type-setting  contest  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  Christmas  feature  at  one  of  the  museums. 

The  Pressmen’s  Union  of  Baltimore  have,  as  members,  the  electro¬ 
typers  and  stereotypers  of  that  city,  and  good  will  and  harmony 
prevail. 

San  Francisco,  with  a  population  of  300,000,  has  fifteen  daily 
papers,  and  Sacramento,  with  30,000  population,  supports  two  dailies, 
while  San  Bernardino,  with  a  population  of  3,500,  is  not  satisfied  with 
less  than  three  dailies  to  look  after  her  interests. 

There  is  some  talk  of  establishing  in  New  York  a  cooperative 
publishing  company,  in  which  authors  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
publish  at  a  low  price  their  own  works.  It  was  tried  before  here  and 
was  an  emphatic  failure. — Ne^vspaper  and  Stationer. 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Furlong,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  foreman  in  charge  of  the  electrotyping  rooms  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  printing  office,  Washington.  Mr.  Henry  Wilbur,  of  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  paper  warehouse. 

A.  J.  Drexel  and  George  W.  Childs  were  presented  on  Saturday, 
October  30,  by  David  M.  Pascoe,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  with  handsomely  bound  volumes  containing  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  union  recently  held  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Manitobatt  have  contributed  $11.45 
to  the  Childs-Drexel  fund,  being  an  equal  amount  of  the  individual 
contributions  of  their  employes.  The  editors  and  local  reporters  on  this 
journal  also  contributed.  The  total  amount  of  Winnipeg’s  contribution 
was  $33.50. 

TyE  office  of  the  daily  and  weekly  Journal,  Lewiston,  Maine, 
owned  by  ex-Governor  and  ex- Congressman  Nelson  Dingley,  is  said 
to  be  the  most  thrifty  printing  establishment  east  of  Boston.  A  Hoe 
web  perfecting  press  is  reported  making  for  the  house,  which  will  be 
the  greatest  novelty  in  all  that  region. 

The  first  quarterly  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Branch,  1.  T.  U.,  is  just  issued,  together  with  a  list  of  those  who 
have  become  members  of  the  branch.  The  list  contains  740  names. 
Mr.  Flder  talks  encouragingly  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and 
while  he  no  doubt  would  like  to  see  it  grow  faster,  we  think  the  inter¬ 
est  taken  in  it  so  far  is  a  forerunner  of  future  success.  A  scheme  of 
this  kind  must  necessarily  be  kept  constantly  before  the  membership. 
It  is  only  through  hard  work  and  “  damnable  iteration  ”  that  any  new 
movement  is  made  a  success.  As  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  are  seen 
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and  appreciated,  it  will  grow  in  favor,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in 
time  nearly  all  of  the  available  membership  of  the  I.  T.  U.  will  become 
members,  and  that  ultimately  a  sick  and  accident  benefit  will  be  added. 
— Craftsman. 

An  old  friend,  who  has  recently  returned  to  England  and  gone  into 
business,  under  date  of  October  3,  writes  :  “  I  do  envy  (or  covet)  some 
of  the  new  faces  advertised  in  The  Inland  Printer,  and  I  specially 
want  some  patent  quoins  and  a  Hoe  miter  machine.  I  have  just  put  in 
a  ‘  Little  Giant  ’  cutter.  But  all  things  will  come  to  him  who  waits.” 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  H. 
Foster,  formerly  secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  Trade  and 
Labor  Unions,  who  died  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Foster  was  a  well- 
known  and  honored  member  of  Typographical  Union  No.  2,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  was  long  prominently  identified  with  the  labor  movement. 

Beach  &  Beach,  publishers  of  the  Lake  County  Exaininer, 
Lakeview,  Oregon,  state;  “We  are  probably  as  far  in  the  interior 
as  any  paper  published  in  the  United  States.  We  are  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  railroad,  and  the  freight  on  our  newspaper  costs  more 
than  its  first  cost  in  San  Francisco.”  That  is  certainly  a  heavy  handi¬ 
cap  to  buck  against. 

Mr.  David  M.  Pascoe,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  recently  paid  to  James  J.  Dailey,  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Childs  and  Drexel  fund  of  the  International 
Typographical,  the  sum  of  I360.74.  This  is  the  first  addition  to  the 
original  fund,  and  represents  the  contributions  of  twenty-one  unions 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  firm  of  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  become  the  Rand- 
Avery  Printing  Company,  with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital, 
and  these  officers :  President,  John  C.  Rand ;  vice-president,  Moses 
King;  treasurer,  Avery  L.  Rand;  secretary,  Lorin  F.  Deland.  The 
subscription  list  of  the  new  concern  includes  more  than  one  hundred  of 
the  representative  business  men  of  Boston. 

Me.  J.  Stovel,  president  of  the  Typographical  Union,  was  one  of  the  chief  agi. 
tators  of  the  Local  Industry  question,  and  in  the  face  of  his  avowed  principles  has 
gone  East  with  the  intention  of  returning  soon,  and  not  alone.  Is  this  the  way  to 
encourage  Home  Industry,  Mr.  J.  Stovel  ?  The  fair  maids  of  Winnipeg  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  this  evening  to  consider  the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to  boycott  Mr.  Stovel 
and  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  teachers  who  intend  importing  when  the 
market  is  full.  —  Winnipeg  Industrial  News. 

Mr.  Stovel  called  at  our  sanctum  on  his  way  home  with  his  win¬ 
some  bride.  We  wish  both  many  years  of  married  bliss. 

The  Philadelphia  Times  reduced  its  retail  price  from  two  cents 
to  one,  on  October  4,  one  result  of  which,  the  first  week  afterward, 
was  an  increase  of  fifteen  thousand  in  its  circulation.  The  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance  of  the  Times  has  always  been  exceptionally 
good,  it  ranking  near  the  head  among  the  daily  newspapers.  Press¬ 
men,  stereotypers,  and  compositors  rival  each  other  to  see  who  shall 
do  his  work  best,  while  the  proprietor.  Col.  McClure,  sees  that  all 
machines  and  stock  used  is  the  best  that  money  can  purchase. 


The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  amount  received 
from  unions  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  as  contributions  to  the 


Childs-Drexel  fund : 


Omaha,  Neb . J30  00 

Jefferson  City,  Mo .  5  50 

Pueblo,  Col .  5  20 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa .  1000 

Denver,  Cot .  70  90 

Tacoma,  W.  T .  9  50 

Butte  City,  Mont .  ii  00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa .  15  50 

Lincoln,  Neb .  12  15 

Keokuk,  Iowa .  3  35 

Hannibal,  Mo .  3  55 

Des  Moines,  Iowa .  17  79 

Dallas,  Texas .  33  20 

Ottumwa,  Iowa .  2  25 


Los  Angeles,  Cal . ^22  20 

Leadville,  Col .  8  65 

Aspen,  Col .  6  50 

Cheyenne,  W.  I .  12  15 

Portland,  Ore .  40  50 

Dubuque,  Iowa .  85 

Sacramento,  Cal .  28  00 

Helena,  Mont .  14  65 

Galveston,  Texas .  2  85 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 42  05 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba .  33  5° 

Total . $453  79 


A  number  of  unions  have  not  yet  responded,  but  doubtless  will  be 
heard  from  soon. 


foreign. 


A  printer’s  devil  has  been  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  the 
king  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 

A  COPY  of  the  first  edition  of  the  bible  in  the  English  language, 
translated  by  Miles  Coverdale,  and  issued  in  1535,  was  recently  sold 
at  Southeby’s,  London,  for  $600.  No  perfect  copy  is  known  to  exist. 


and  the  one  under  notice  had  the  title,  first  few  leaves,  and  the  map  in 
fac  simile. 

A  COMPANY  has  been  registered  in  Brisbane,  Queensland,  with  a 
capital  of  ^50,000  to  start  a  new  daily  paper. 

The  Typographical  Association  of  Great  Britain  has  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  6,854,  and  a  fund  on  hand  of  ;,^6,oi2  or  over  $30,000. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  income  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  from  puffs  alone, 
is  $500  per  day — the  charge  for  each  line  varying  from  $8  to  $4  per 
line. 

Two  Parisian  journals,  the  Moniteur  Universal  and  the  Jottrtial 
des  Debats,  will  shortly  attain  their  hundreth  year,  both  having  been 
established  in  1789. 

The  circulation  of  the  Petit  Jourttal,  Paris,  is  950,000  per  day. 
In  the  towns,  however,  in  general,  and  in  Paris  in  particular,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  readers  is  said  to  be  materially  diminishing. 

The  printers  of  Belgium  intend  to  found  apprentices’  schools  in 
all  the  principal  towns  in  the  country,  and  expect  the  town  authorities 
to  assist  them  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  schools. 

Two  new  printing  trade  organs  have  been  started  in  Roumania. 
One  edited  by  a  master  printer,  named  Condurata,  bears  the  title  of 
Tipografia  Romana  {Roumanian  Typographia)  ■,  and  in  the  second, 
a  journeyman’s  paper,  is  entitled,  Govora  [Justice). 

The  following  rule  of  the  British  Typographical  Association  is 
published  in  the  Typographic  Circular:  “The  executive  deem  it  an 
imperative  duty  to  announce  that  a  penalty  will  be  inflicted  on  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  who  apply  for  work  in  any  town  before  consult¬ 
ing  the  local  secretary.” 

The  directors  of  the  Paris  Assistance  Publique  (Government 
Charitable  Institution)  have  recently  leased  at  Alemjon,  a  large  house, 
which  is  to  be  turned  into  a  technical  school  of  printing.  At  this  insti¬ 
tution  will  be  educated  such  children  under  their  charge  as  wish  to 
follow  the  typographic  profession. 

A  MONUMENT  is  to  be  erected  next  summer  to  Leo  Muller,  who 
was  the  first  builder  of  a  steam  press  in  Austria.  The  Oesterreichisch- 
Ungarische  Buchdrucker-Zeitung  says  that  the  first  press  built  by  him 
in  1S33  is  still  in  active  working  at  Wagner’s  printing  office  in  Inns¬ 
bruck.  Muller  was  born  at  Ritzlern,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  the  proposed 
monument  is  to  be  erected  there. 

In  Montreal,  Canada,  recently,  a  doctor  who  had  an  account  with 
a  job  printer  agreed  to  take  his  pay  in  work.  After  he  had  had  all  the 
printing  done  that  he  desired,  there  still  remained  a  balance,  and  as  his 
wife  was  very  sick,  he  decided  to  have  some  blank  funeral  notices 
struck  off  with  her  name  on  them.  He  locked  them  in  his  desk,  his 
wife  got  well  and  found  them,  and  now  she  talks  of  getting  a  divorce. 

A  REPORT  of  the  newspapers  of  the  world  has  recently  been  laid 
before  the  Imperial  German  Diet.  It  would  appear  that  there  exist 
34,000  newspapers,  the  total  issues  of  which  during  the  year  amount  to 
592,000,000.  Of  these,  19,000  papers  appear  in  Europe,  12,000  in 
North  America,  775  in  Asia,  and  609  in  South  America ;  16,500  are 
in  the  English  language,  7,800  in  German,  3,850  in  P’rench,  and  about 
100  in  Spanish. 

A  PRINTING  firm  in  the  city  of  London,  England,  recently  addressed 
a  letter  to  a  journeyman  compositor,  offering  him  a  situation,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  occurred  the  following :  “  The  hours  are  from  8  a.m. 
until  8  P.M.,  and  4  p.M.  on  Saturday.  Wages  given,  twenty-four 
shillings  per  week.”  Six  dollars  for  sixty  hours’  work  !  If  the  man 
who  made  this  magnificent  offer  will  send  us  his  likeness  we  will 
publish  it  without  charge. 

The  Pope  has  just  published  a  new  work,  bearing  the  title,  “  In- 
scriptiones  et  Carmina  Leonis  XHI,  Pontificis  Maximi,”  containing 
mostly  poetry  in  praise  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  the  Latin  language. 
He  has,  however,  been  obliged  to  stop  its  sale,  the  booksellers  having 
raised  its  price  to  meet  their  views ;  it  may  therefore  be  now  had  gra¬ 
tuitously  by  schools  and  poor  priests.  Distrusting  his  own  infallibility 
in  Latin,  the  Pontifex  has  submitted  his  poetry  before  going  to  press, 
to  the  best  authorities  in  the  language  of  the  old  Romans. — London 
Printer's  Register. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Prouty  Press  Company,  Boston,  are  almost  ready  with  a  new 
pattern  of  their  jobber. 

A  NEW  Cranston  press  and  Otto  gas  engine  liave  recently  been 
added  to  the  Globe  office,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

It  is  stated  that  the  German  publishers  never  stereotype  books,  on 
account  of  the  author,  who  usually  changes  his  mind  every  six  months. 

The  gas  and  water  pipes  of  compressed  paper  pulp  introduced  in 
Vienna  so  extensively,  sometime  ago,  are  a  complete  success,  it  is 
claimed. 

Germany  has  fifteen  paper  mills,  used  solely  for  the  manufacture 
of  parchment  paper.  The  daily  output  is  over  twelve  thousand 
kilograms. 

The  Russell  &  Morgan  Printing  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  have 
recently  replaced  a  number  of  their  back  delivery  with  new  Cottrell 
front  delivery  presses. 

A  PAPER  in  imitation  of  calico  has  been  brought  out  in  Leipsic. 
It  is  very  tough  and  has  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  is  suitable  for  book 
backs  and  other  purposes. 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  cards  of  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons, 
the  well-known  art  publishers,  of  London  and  New  York,  are  beauti¬ 
ful  beyond  description,  and  consist  of  over  six  hundred  varieties. 

The  Wire  Staple  Company,  304  Branch  street,  Philadelphia,  will 
shortly  have  ready  a  handy  and  strong  stapler  for  general  office  use, 
retailing  for  half  a  dollar.  It  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  an  enormous  sale. 

Mr.  a.  V.  Haight,  the  well-known  printer  of  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  has  invented  a  galley  lock,  which  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  Morgans  &  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Middletown, 
New  York. 

The  Atnericatt  Lithographer  atid  Printer  has  entered  on  its  fifth 
volume.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as 
we  consider  it  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  conducted  trade  journals  in 
the  United  States. 

The  parts  of  the  Century  where  no  cuts  appear  are  now  printed  on 
a  Web  perfecting  press,  at  De  Vinne’s,  New  York.  The  paper  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  immense  monthly  editions 
require  this  mechanical  change. 

Another  stop-cylinder  press  has  just  gone  into  the  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  displacing  a  large  Adams,  making  the  fifth 
in  one  room.  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  Boston,  also  contemplate  putting  in 
a  number  of  stop-cylinders,  where  they  have  run  .\dams  presses  for 
many  years  past. 

The  following  for  “faint  lining”  is  both  simple  and  cheap: 
Dissolve  a  few  ounces  of  gum  arable  in  water ;  when  dissolved,  use 
eight  or  ten  drops  to  a  pint  of  ink ;  mix  blue  paste  with  warm  water, 
and  always  strain  through  a  cloth.  If  you  wish  a  slightly  darker  blue, 
add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  This  ink  will  run  smoothly  on  any  kind 
of  paper. 

The  number  of  job  presses  of  the  old  Gordon  pattern,  made  by 
different  firms  throughout  the  country,  probably  never  was  so  great 
as  now,  yet  the  original  Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street. 
New  York,  manage  to  find  a  market  for  some  hundreds  of  the 
improved  pattern  every  year. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  good  recipe  for  making  a  white  ink 
that  can  be  used  in  a  ruling  pen  as  India  ink  is  used :  Mix  Chinese 
white  with  water  containing  enough  gum  arable  to  prevent  the  imme¬ 
diate  settling  of  the  substance.  Magnesium  carbonate  may  be  used  in 
a  similar  way.  They  must  be  reduced  to  impalpable  powder. 

A  machine  called  the  typograph  is  now  being  perfected  in  New 
York,  and  may  result  in  important  changes  in  the  book  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  In  appearance  it  resembles  a  type-writer,  supported  on  a  sewing 
machine  stand.  A  treadle  operates  a  vertical  wheel,  on  the  periphery 
of  which  are  arranged  steel  type,  punctuation  points  and  figures.  The 
same  power  gives  a  lateral  motion  to  a  “  carriage,”  on  which  is  attached 
a  sheet  of  lead.  Operating  the  several  keys  on  the  finger-board  works 
a  lever,  which  thrusts  the  corresponding  type  against  this  sheet  of  metal 


with  force  sufficient  to  make  an  indentation  in  the  latter,  so  that  when 
the  sheet  is  finished  it  forms  a  matrix  from  which  an  electrotype  may 
be  taken. 

A  PROCESS  is  reported  from  France  for  waterproof  paper  :  A  light 
film  of  gutta-percha  is  fluxed  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper, 
and  covered  with  any  suitable  material  such  as  linen,  etc.  It  is  then 
subjected  to  heat  to  soften  the  gutta-percha  and  pressed  to  cause  the 
surfaces  to  firmly  adhere.  It  is  then  impervious  to  atmospheric  changes_ 

The  Architects  and  Builders’  edition  of  the  Scientific  American, 
though  but  just  in  its  second  volume,  has  achieved  a  circulation 
larger  than  that  of  any  publication  of  its  class  in  the  world.  The 
subscription  price  is  but  gi.50,  and  the  amount  of  matter  printed  is 
uncommon  for  the  money.  Each  issue  has  wiih  it  a  two-page  colored 
plate  of  building  designs. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  II  Spruce  street.  New  York,  are  reported  to 
have  about  the  most  flourishing  trade  in  printers’  supplies  in  the 
metropolis.  The  flattering  letters  they  have  received  from  appreciative 
customers  would  fill  a  large  book.  The  house  is  only  about  five 
years  old,  and  the  success  achieved  would  seem  to  be  a  verification 
of  the  saying,  “It’s  hard  to  catch  a  We(a)sel  asleep.” 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  at  Washington  are  printing 
the  one-dollar  certificates,  bearing  the  head  of  Martha  Washington,  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  a  day.  The  new  two-dollar  certificates,  with  General 
Hancock’s  head  in  the  vignette,  are  also  being  rapidly  turned  out. 
Work  has  not  yet  been  commenced  upon  the  five-dollar  certificate,  for 
which  General  Grant’s  head  has  been  selected,  but  will  be  shortly. 

Journalistic  Enterprise. — As  soon  as  the  news  reached  London 
of  the  recent  volcanic  eruptions  at  Terawera,  New  Zealand,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Times  sent  a  cablegram  to  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the 
leading  journals  in  Auckland,  asking  them  to  wire  a  full  account  of  the 
catastrophe.  That  they  really  wanted  as  detailed  a  description  as 
possible  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  up  to  which  the  Auckland 
journalists  were  authorized  to  go  for  the  purpose  was  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

To  give  printers’  dark  inks  a  bronze  or  changeable  hue,  take  one 
and  one-half  pounds  gum  shellac  and  dissolve  it  in  one  gallon  ninety- 
five  per  cent  alcohol  spirits  of  cologne  for  twenty-four  hours;  then 
add  fourteen  ounces  aniline  red  ;  let  it  stand  a  few  hours  longer,  when 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Add  this  to  good  blue-black,  or  other  dark 
inks,  as  needed,  in  quantities  to  suit,  when,  if  carefully  done,  they  will 
be  found  to  have  a  rich  dark  or  changeable  hue. 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works,  54  Frankfort  street.  New  York, 
besides  being  responsible  for  a  large  and  prosperous  trade  in  job 
presses  and  printers’  supplies,  have  the  uncommon  duty  of  partly 
upholding  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  their  premises  entirely 
occupying  one  of  the  arches  under  the  viaduct  leading  thereto. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  impressively  solid,  preeminently 
befitting  the  nature  of  the  business  conducted  there. 

Serpent  Skin  for  Bookbindings. — This  is  indeed  an  age  of 
progress,  and  unremitting  is  the  endeavor  to  produce  something  fresh. 
Cunning  as  the  serpent  is  supposed  to  be,  it  has  been  unable  to  evade 
the  novelty-seekers.  Its  skin  has  been  for  sometime  utilized  for  the 
covering  of  pipe  cases,  and  the  latest  craze  in  binding  will  shortly  be 
“half-serpent.”  It  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  owing  to  the 
beautiful  marking,  and  the  high  degree  of  finish  which  it  will  take. 

M.  Etienne  de  Fedor  has  submitted  the  recently  invented  typo- 
telegraph  process  to  a  trial  by  the  minister  of  posts  and  telegraphs  at  Paris. 
It  is  intended  to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  press  messages.  The  article  of  a 
paper  or  journal  which  is  to  be  forwarded  by  telegraph  to  another 
journal  is  first  set  up  in  ordinary  type  in  a  column  and  then  stereotyped. 
The  block  is  afterward  sent  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  serves  as 
original  of  the  message.  M.  Fedor  claims  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
transmission  may  reach  1,200  letters  per  minute,  or  about  4,000  words 
per  hour. 

The  Cuban  Way. —  In  Cuba,  two  hours  before  a  paper  is  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  street,  a  copy  must  be  sent,  with  the  editor’s  name,  to 
the  goverjiment,  and  one  to  the  censor.  When  the  paper  is  returned 
with  the  censor’s  indorsement  the  paper  may  go  to  the  public.  One 
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of  the  newspapers  of  Havana  disregards  the  law,  publishes  what  it 
pleases  and  when  it  gets  ready.  Every  few  weeks  the  government 
fines  the  editor  and  suppresses  the  paper.  The  next  day  the  paper 
appears  under  a  new  name.  Its  frequent  brushes  with  the  government 
advertise  it. 

In  French  Switzerland,  according  to  the  Correspondent,  master  I 
printers  have  taken  a  practical  step  to  prevent  under-cutting  in  tenders  i 
for  work,  more  especially  such  as  is  given  out  by  the  federal  govern-  j 
ment  and  municipal  bodies.  Forty  of  them  have  formed  an  association  i 
and  appointed  a  working  committee,  which  accepts  all  orders  and  dis-  I 
tributes  them  among  the  members  in  turn.  The  association  has  now  j 
been  in  existence  for  a  year,  and  the  combination  has  proved  so  effective  j 
in  checking  a  growing  evil  that  it  has  been  resolved  to  maintain  it.  A  | 
good  example  set,  which,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  will  find  imitators. 

It  is  more  than  300  years  (says  Book  Lore)  since  the  Genevan 
printer,  in  1562,  sent  out  into  the  world  the  famous  Whig  Bible,  so 
called  because  Matthew  v,  verse  9,  is  made  to  read,  “  Blessed  are  the 
place-makers,”  The  edition  is  a  rare  one,  and  is  very  seldom  found 
in  a  perfect  condition.  The  catalogue  of  the  Strood  Park  Library, 
lot  481,  contains  a  copy  which,  as  usual,  is  sold  with  all  faults.  The 
same  catalogue  is  especially  rich  in  bibles  and  prayer-books,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  Coverdale’s  bibles  of  1535  and  1550,  the  Six- 
tine  Bible,  1590,  and  a  good  copy  of  Cranmer’s  Great  Bible,  printed  by 
Whitchurch  in  1539. 

The  “  Peerless  ”  stereotyping  machine,  manufactured  by  Garlton, 
Gaps  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  several  features  of  mechanical 
advantage  which  will  attract  attention.  The  casting  box  is  steam- 
heated,  the  steam  passing  through  the  casting  plate,  and  insuring  a 
perfect  cast  with  the  metal,  at  almost  any  temperature,  without  burning 
the  matrix.  The  machine  generates  its  own  steam  while  melting  the 
metal,  with  the  same  fire,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  melting  the  type 
while  making  the  matrix ;  the  press  for  drying  the  matrix  is  also  steam - 
heated,  and  is  combined  in  the  machine.  Tins  firm  also  makes  a  com¬ 
bined  saw-router  and  trimmer  ;  also  a  patent  perforator. 

John  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Springdale  Paper  Company,  has  perfected 
a  mechanism  for  embossing  paper,  as  it  is  made  upon  the  machine.  | 
Heretofore  all  embossing  or  ornamenting  of  writing  paper  with 
impressed  designs  has  been  done  at  considerable  expense  after  the 
paper  was  made,  upon  calender-rolls  of  steel,  on  which  the  designs 
were  engraved.  Mr.  Taylor’s  process  does  away  with  all  this,  and 
produces  a  more  perfect  impression  directly  in  the  process  of  making 
the  paper,  so  that  when  it  first  comes  off  the  machine  it  is  embossed. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  an  application  for  patent  pending,  and  is  already  pro¬ 
ducing  paper  embossed  in  various  styles,  which  finds  a  ready  sale. 

A  METHOD  of  sending  a  picture  by  telegraph  has  been  invented  by 
a  Scotchman,  W.  Gemmill,  by  which  a  photograph  taken  at  one  end  of 
a  wire  is  transmitted  and  reproduced  at  the  other.  The  picture  is 
primarily  projected  on  a  selenium  cell  placed  in  the  telegraphic  circuit, 
which,  according  to  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  light  received,  acts 
upon  the  current,  and  through  it  a  number  of  subsidiary  currents  con¬ 
nected  with  an  incandescent  lamp,  illuminating  it  with  varied  degrees 
of  intensity  consonant  with  the  strength  of  the  current.  “These 
successive  illuminations,”  according  to  the  Photographic  Times, 

“  would  give  images  of  corresponding  brightness  to  the  points  in  the 
picture  thrown  upon  the  selenium  cell,  and  the  final  picture,  of  course 
would  consist  of  a  series  of  these  points  in  various  depths  of  shade.” 

Litho-Bronze  Printing. — Among  other  useful  wrinkles  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Printing  Trades  Diary,  an  English  publication,  is 
the  following:  “  It  is  sometimes  required  to  print  in  bronze,  at  short 
notice,  both  sides  of  ball  programmes  and  similar  work.  In  ordinary 
procedure,  one  side  would  be  allowed  to  dry  before  the  other  was 
printed,  but  in  the  case  supposed  there  is  no  time  for  this.  The  secret 
is  to  employ  drawing-paper  or  ivory  cards,  which  are  not  very  absorbent 
of  ink.  The  stone  having  been  made  up  to  work  both  sides  at  once,  a 
stiff  ink  is  employed,  and  the  cards  printed  and  backed  before  the 
bronze  is  applied.  This  will  be  found  quite  effective  and  more  simple 
than  bronzing  one  side  and  then  printing  and  bronzing  the  other.  The 
second  printing,  in  the  latter  case,  would  be  sure  to  force  the  ink 


through  the  first  applied  bronze  and  necessitate  re-bronzing,  while  in 
the  mode  we  recommend  there  is  sufficient  ink  left  (despite  the  set-off 
taken  from  it)  to  hold  the  bronze,  and  consequently  one  bronzing  is  all 
that  is  required.” 

In  Saint  Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster,  England,  is  a  tablet  to 

the  memory  of  William  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  inscribed  as 

follows :  O'  .1,  i- 

To  the  memory  of 

William  Caxton, 
who  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
the  Art  of  Printing : 

and  who,  A.  d.  1477,  or  earlier,  exercised  that  Art  in 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 

This  Tablet, 

in  remembrance  of  one  to  whom  the  literature  of  this 
country  is  so  largely  indebted,  was  raised. 

Anno  Domini  MDCCCXX, 
by  the  Roxburghe  Club, 

Earl  Spencer,  K.  G.,  President. 

American  business  men  could  learn  an  important  lesson  in  the 
matter  of  advertising  from  their  English  cousins.  Look  at  their  trade 
papers  especially.  Plenty  of  them  have  thirty,  forty  and  even  one 
hundred  pages  of  advertising.  They  advertise  everything  they  have  to 
sell,  and  advertise  persistently.  American  business  men  advertise 
more  grudgingly.  They  look  with  hostile  eyes  upon  the  solicitor. 
They  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  for  letting  the  public  know  what 
they  have  as  do  their  English  brothers.  There  is  room  for  a  more 
successful  policy  here.  Our  most  successful  men  are  those  who 
advertise  most  liberally.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  names.  There 
are  fortunes  in  store  for  those  who  will  follow  in  their  footsteps.  A 
good  trade  journal  is  as  good  as  two  or  three  good  traveling  agents. — 
Paper  and  Press. 

Early  English  Paper  Makers. —  Caxton’s  successor,  Wynken 
de  Worde,  printed  a  book  in  1498,  on  white  paper,  and  states  in  the 
preface,  that  the  paper  used  was  made  in  England  by  John  Tate, 
Tate’s  mill  at  Stephenage  was  well  known,  and  was  considered  worthy 
of  special  notice  by  Henry  VH,  who  paid  two  visits  to  the  mill,  and 
on  each  occasion  rewarded  the  owner  —  on  May  25,  1498,  and  again 
in  1499  —  a  record  of  the  rewards  he  gave  being  found  in  his  house¬ 
hold  book.  Sir  John  Spielman,  although  a  German,  was  a  paper  maker 
there  in  1588,  and  was  knighted  for  his  prominence  as  such  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  employing  the  extraordinary  number  of  600  workmen. 
That  Spielman  did  employ  600  men  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  as  his 
great  success  was  chronicled  in  various  ways.  In  comparison  with 
paper  making  of  today,  his  efforts  and  his  enterprise  are  alike  remark¬ 
able. 

An  amateur  genius,  who  offers  to  print  1,000  handbills  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  indulges,  as  a  clincher,  in  the  following  poetic  effusion  : 

With  ink  and  lead. 

Prosperities  a-head  : 

With  lead  and  no  ink 
Prosperities  sink. 

Our  devils  have  handed  in  the  following  as  a  reply  thereto,  the 
premium  being  a  package  of  cigarettes  : 

Let’s  hope  the  lead  will  make  him  sink 
For  his  vile  use  of  printers’  ink. 

* 

A  certain  Mr.  Barricelli 
Should  stick  to  his  vermicelli, 

And  bother  not  with  ink  or  lead 
Because  he  is  a  leather-head. 

Cost  of  Animal  and  Steam  Power.  —  A  writer  in  the  Revne 
Scientijiqite  affirms  that,  from  a  comparison  of  animal  and  steampower, 
the  former  is  the  cheaper  power  in  France,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  other  countries.  In  the  conversion  of  chemical  into  mechanical 
energy  90  per  cent  is  lost  in  the  machine,  against  68  in  the  animal. 
M.  Sanson,  the  writer  above  referred  to,  finds  that  the  steam  horse¬ 
power,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  believed,  is  often  materially 
exceeded  by  the  horse.  The  cost  of  traction  on  the  Mont-Parnasse- 
Bastille  line  of  railway  he  found  to  be  for  each  car,  daily  57  francs, 
while  the  same  work  done  by  horse  cost  only  47  francs.  M.  Sanson 
believes  that  for  moderate  powers  the  conversion  of  chemical  into 
mechanical  energy  is  more  economically  effected  through  animals  than 
through  steam  engines. 
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BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

CORRECTED  PROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 

Baltimore. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  35  cents  ;  bookwork,  45  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$16.20.  Baltimore  is  crowded  with  printers  at  present. 

Boston. — State  of  trade,  improving;  prospects,  very  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  to  45  cents;  bookwork,  38  cents;  job  printers,  per  week,  $15. 
Our  union  is  trying  to  make  a  uniform  scale. 

Chicago.— State  of  trade,  quiet ;  prospects,  uncertain  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  37  cents  ;  bookwork,  37  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$18.  Chicago  is  overrun  with  idle  printers. 

Columbia. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  very  fair  for  ne,\t  two  months ;  com¬ 
position  on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  $15  per  week  of  9 
hours ;  job  printers,  $18  to  $20  per  week.  A  chance  for  a  day  or  more  during  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature. 

Dayton. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  medium;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  35  cents;  evening,  32  cents;  bookwork,  32  to  35  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $15. 

Detroit, — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  36  cents ;  evening,  33  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week  $14. 

Des  Moines. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  33  cents  ;  evening,  28  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $15. 

Joliet. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects  seem  to  be  good;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  30  cents;  evening,  27  cents;  bookwork,  27  cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $12  to  $15.  There  is  a  chance  for  a  sub  now  and  then  during  the  holidays. 

Kalamazoo. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  27  cents ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  25  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $10  and  $12.  At  times  subs  are  in  demand. 

Lincoln. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  bright;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  33  cents ;  evening,  25  cents ;  bookwork,  30  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$15.  Rather  crowded  at  present. 

Mobile. — Stale  of  trade,  good  ;  prospects,  very  good ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $16. 

New  Haven. — State  of  trade,  very  quiet ;  prospects,  not  very  bright  at  present ; 
composition  on  morning  papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  35  cents ;  bookwork,  30  to  40 
cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $15.  The  trouble  with  the  Journal  and  Courier 
still  exists,  and  will  until  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  in  December. 

Omaha. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning  papers, 
35  cents  ;  evening,  32  cents  ;  bookwork,  32  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $16. 

Sacramento. — State  of  trade, good;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  50  cents ;  evening,  45  cents  ;  bookwork,  45  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $21. 

San  Antonio. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects  good;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents;  evening,  35  cents;  bookwork,  35  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$18.  Lots  of  work  for  good  job  printers  at  $20  per  week.  A  No.  i  job  printer 
can  secure  a  steady  situation  at  $22  per  week. 

Selma. — State  of  trade,  poor;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $12.50.  Stay  away 
from  Selma  for  two  months  to  come. 

South  Bend. — State  of  trade,  dull ;  prospects,  poor;  composition  on  evening 
papers,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $14.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  Register  of  this  city  will  change  proprietors  shortly. 

Springfield.— State  of  trade,  very  fair;  prospects,  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  33^^  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $15. 

Toronto. — State  of  trade,  very  dull;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents;  evening,  28  cents;  bookwork,  33}^  cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $11.  There  are  a  large  number  of  h.ands  here  out  of  work. 

Wilkesbarre.— State  of  trade,  good ;  prospects,  never  were  better;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  25  cents;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $12  to  $15.  Come,  and  you  will  not  starve  if  you  have  your  card.  Mr. 
Robert  Windes,  our  ex-president,  has  been  drawn  to  .serve  on  the  jury,  the  first 
printer  that  has  been  drawn  for  several  years. 

Winnipeg.— State  of  trade,  dull ;  prospects,  poor  in  job  department  for  next 
three  months  ;  several  elections  to  occur  may  improve  newspaper  work ;  com¬ 
position  on  morning  papers,  35  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents;  bookwork,  35  to  40  cents; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $16  to  $18. 


A  NEW  wages  scale  for  German  printers  was  introduced  in  a  large 
number  of  German  printing  offices  on  the  1st  of  October.  As  the 
result  of  a  ballot  that  has  been  taken,  it  appears  that  214  employers 
voted  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  tariff,  and  ninety-three 
against  it.  Of  the  journeymen,  5,380  voted  in  favor,  and  1,914  against 
it.  In  Leipsic,  the  metropolis  of  the  German  book  trade,  only  616 
operatives  were  in  favor  of  the  new  scale,  and  1,090  voted  against  its 
adoption. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Messrs.  Zeese  &  Co.,  191  Monroe  street,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  illustration  on  page  91,  and  of  whom  duplicates  of  the  same  can 
be  obtained,  are  now  prepared,  with  the  extensive  facilities  at  their 
command,  to  execute  with  dispatch,  and  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art, 
all  kinds  of  photo  zinc  engraving  committed  to  their  trust. 


Mr.  J.  Hughes,  of  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  has  recently 
patented  a  new  and  valuable  acquisition  to  the  several  other  patented 
methods,  comprising  what  is  so  well  known  as  Hughes’  Stereotype 
Outfit,  which  overcomes  a  long-felt  want.  It  is  an  easy  and  quick 
matter  to  cast  a  thin  beveled-edge  plate  by  the  use  of  the  pica  (in 
thickness)  adjustable  brass  gauges.  Then,  after  the  cast  has  been 
made,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  saw  off  its  ends,  and  it  is  ready 
to  be  placed  and  locked  firmly  on  its  base,  composed  of  adjustable 
sections  or  pieces  of  the  case  of  combination  furniture.  This  method 
does  entirely  away  with  the  expensive,  incumbrous  “  patent  blocks  ” 
for  the  working  of  book  plates.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being 
specially  adapted  to  the  working  of  plates  of  jobwork  of  any 
description,  saving  the  time  and  expense  of  blocking  by  tacks,  screws, 
etc.  One  set  or  case  of  these  late  patented  combination  block-bases, 
either  of  wood  or  metal,  in  connection  with  the  double-grip  side 
attachments,  is  equivalent  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  expensive 
patent  blocks,  only  adapted  or  limited  to  a  certain  size.  With  this 
cheap  and  simple  combination,  bases  to  suit  the  size  of  any  news¬ 
paper  page,  book  plates,  large  or  small  (or  job  work  of  any  description), 
can  be  instantly  adjusted,  saving  time,  space  and  money. 

A  TESTIMONIAL  THAT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF. 

The  following  testimonial  as  to  the  merits  of  and  satisfaction  given 
by  the  use  of  Benton  &  Waldo’s  self-spacing  type,  from  E.  H.  Stevens, 
of  the  well-known  publishing  firm  of  E.  H.  &  F.  A.  Stevens,  St.  Paul, 
speaks  for  itself.  It  was  written  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city  in  response 
to  his  inquiry  as  to  its  staying  qualities  :  “  In  reply,  I  desire  to  say  that 
Benton  &  Waldo’s  self-spacing  type  continues  to  give  me  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  I  have  given  it  the  most  severe  test  probably  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  it.  I  furnish  patent  sheets  for  three  hundred  different  papers 
in  the  Northwest,  and  have  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lady  compositors  all 
the  time.  I  have  used  the  self-spacing  I  think  over  one  year,  and 
it  is  in  excellent  condition  now.  I  do  not  see  that  it  corrodes  any  to 
affect  the  justification.  Any  type  will  corrode  if  it  is  not  taken  care  of 
and  kept  clean.  I  can  give  it  my  endorsement,  and  say  it  grows  in  my 
favor  instead  of  diminishes.” 


A  LONG-FELT  'WANT  SUPPLIED. 

The  New  Prouty  Combination  Book,  News  and  Job  Press,  exhibited 
in  the  present  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  which  supplies  a  long- 
recognized  want,  while  worthy  the  attention  of  the  trade  in  general, 
especially  commends  itself  to  the  country  printer  or  the  printer  of 
moderate  means,  as  its  price  enables  him  to  possess  a  press  capable  of 
doing  a  class  of  work  which  heretofore  has  been  beyond  his  control. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  the  peer  of  any  $1,200  or  $1,500  news  and  job  press 
in  the  market,  and  can  easily  run  off  from  1,000  to  1,500  impressions 
per  hour. 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  press  can  be  readily  seen  by 
looking  at  the  cut  on  the  advertising  page.  Every  part  is  made  of  the 
best  iron  and  steel,  planed  and  turned  in  the  finest  manner.  The 
wheels  are  fine  cut  gear,  which  gives  the  press  a  smooth  and  almost 
noiseless  motion,  without  j.-ir  and  tremble.  The  frame  is  very  solid,  is 
perfectly  braced  and  rests  squarely  on  the  floor.  This  press  has  a  new 
side  lever  movement,  which  gives  great  rapidity  of  motion.  While 
taking  the  paper  and  while  delivering  it  the  motion  is  slow  ;  this  feature 
is  of  great  utility,  especially  in  feeding.  The  press  stands  low,  so  that 
it  is  easily  operated,  and  the  feeder  can  stand  on  the  floor.  The  type  ■ 
bed  is  all  clear,  so  that  the  form  can  be  corrected,  locked  and  unlocked 
with  as  much  ease  as  though  it  were  on  the  imposing  stone.  This 
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press  operates  without  tapes,  pulleys  or  fliers  for  ordinary  work.  But 
every  press  is  supplied  with  the  new  patent  throw-off  and  lock,  and 
also  with  a  flyer  and  tapes,  which  take  the  place  of  delivery  table,  and 
can  be  used  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  operator,  being  controlled  by  a 
single  lever.  The  new  throw-off  enables  the  printer  to  run  the  press 
without  taking  any  impression,  and  also  operates  as  a  perfect  lock  to  the 
type  bed  while  printing.  By  means  of  the  fly,  the  operator  can  have 
the  sheet  laid  printed  side  up,  thus  enabling  him  to  watch  his  work 
without  turning  sheets  over.  These  presses  can  be  run  by  hand,  but 
should  be  run  by  steam. 

For  further  information  apply  to  W.  G.  Walker  cS:  Co.,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


“'pAVORITE”  ELASTIC  PADDING  COMPOSITION— War- 

Ju  ranted  not  to  adhere  to  the  edges  of  sheet  torn  from  the  pad.  Send  25  cents 
in  stamps  and  we  will  mail  you  recipe  for  making  same  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  a  pound. 
UPRIGHT  PADDING  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn.  4-1-1L 


For  sale. — a  complete  outfit  of  electrotyping  machinery  and  shop 
appliances  for  first-class  electrotype  foundry.  Machinery  good  as  new  —  used 
but  a  few  months.  First-class  make.  Reasonable  terms.  Apply  at  99  to  109 
W.  Monroe  street.  4-2-21 


For  sale. — a  first-class  job  office  and  bindery,  doing  a  business 

of  about  $18,000  a  year,  with  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  guaranteed,  in  a  town 
of  35,000  people,  with  nine  railroads.  Inquire  at  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons’,  292  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago.  4-2-it 


For  sale. — job  and  newspaper  office  in  Chicago,  doing  a  good 
business.  Price  $1,400;  .$400  down,  balance  on  long  time.  Address  F,  care  of 
Inland  Printer,  Chicago,  111.  4-2-2t 


For  sale. — Printing  and  binding  establishment,  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Iowa.  Has  facilities  for  doing  all  kinds  of  blank  book  and 
edition  work.  Will  sell  all  or  part.  Satisfactory  reasons  given  for  selling.  If  you 
have  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  invest,  address  “  PRESS,"  care  of  this 
office.  4-1-tf 


For  sale.- — Several  hundred  pounds  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.  agate 
type,  used  in  a  railway  guide;  most  of  this  type  is  good  as  new;  also  a  large 
quantity  of  brass  rule;  also  eight  shift-bar  Hoe  chases,  25  by  385^  inside.  PRICE, 
LEE  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  4-i-3t 


I  HAVE  a  few  dozen  of  Hughes’  Conical  Screw  Quoins  I  desire  to 

sell  for  cash  ;  never  been  in  use.  Address  QUOINS,  care  Inland  Printer. 


PRESS  WANTED — I  want  a  small  cylinder  press  :  cash.  Address, 

with  particulars,  J.  A.  WAYLAND,  South  Pueblo,  Colorado.  4-2-2t 


rilO  PRINTERS. — A  job  printer,  of  large  experience  as  general 
JL  manager  of  large  office,  desires  to  change  location,  and  invites  correspondence 
with  parties  wanting  such  a  man,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  fair  salary  for 
satisfactory  work.  Address  B.  S.  C.,  care  Inland  Printer.  4-2-it 


WANTED. — Agents  to  sell  Durant’s  patent  counters.  Machines 

sent  on  thirty  days’  trial.  Liberal  commission.  Address,  W.  N.  DURANT, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-1-tf 


WANTED. — PRINTING  OFFICE  in  trade  for  desirable,  centrally 

located  residence  property  worth  $4,000,  in  city  of  150,000  inhabitants.  Will 
trade  for  office  of  same  or  less  value,  on  cash  basis.  Address  B.  S.  C.,  care  Inland 
Printer.  4-2-it 


[printers  jjpo^raphErs 

—^MANUFACTURED  BY-^ 

^  ^  CHlCAg^ 

Factory,  97-101  N.3^St’. 

"  BROOKLYN,  E.D. 


CatalogiLes-^zir-Nezv  Tools. 


Standard  Job  Stick, 

New  Upright  Miterer, 

New  Rule  Shaper, 

New  Card  Cutters, 

New  Style  Cabinets. 


T^HE  most  complete  Catalogue  printed  in  the 
United  States.  It  shows  253  complete  series 
of  type  (more  than  any  foundry  shows).  It 
shows  a  great  variety  of  machines  and  tools  made 
by  our  wide-awake  competitors.  It  shows  all  our 
products.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  200  pages,  sent 
on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Very  complete  Cut  Book, 
100  pages,  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Special 
Catalogue  of  Celluloid,  Holly  Wood  and  Wood 
Type,  sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents. 

GOLDING  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


REFERENCE  TO  LARGEST  HOUSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 


RARR  GHANGR. 

PUBLISHER,  who  has  made  a  competence  in  the  printing 
business  at  a  comity  seat  in  a  Western  State,  desires  to  sell  a  part  of  his  office. 
Wants  a  partner  to  take  charge  of  the  business  who  has  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  in 
cash,  and  can  give  good  references  as  to  character,  etc.  Don’t  answer  unless  you 
mean  business,  and  give  references  when  you  write. 

Address  PUBLISHER, 

Care  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  Ill. 


wadr’s 

Standard  •  Printing  •  Inks, 


w 


FRSTFR’S  UNABRIDGED 
==_  DICTIONARY. 

A  CHOrCE  HOLTDAY  GIFT. 


The  latest  includes  a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  over 
25,000  titles;  Biographical  Dictionary,  9,700  noted  persons;  3,000 
illustrations;  1 18,000  words  in  its  vocabulary,  being  3,000  more  than 
found  in  any  other  American  dictionary.  Comes  with  or  without 
Patent  Index.  “  Invaluable  in  every  school  and  at  every  fireside.” 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


H.  D.  WADE  &  CO. 

117  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

UNIFORM  IN  QUALITY.  ECONO.MICAL  IN  USE. 

RELIABLE  IN  EVERY  WAY. 

-  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest! - 

MARDER,  FUSE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111.  \ 

HARDER,  FUSE  &  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

PRICE  LISTS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 
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A.  F.  Wanner,  Pres’t.  Geo.  W.  Weber,  Vice-Pres’t.  A.  F.  Waltiier,  Treas. 


UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

298  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 

MANUFACTUREKS  OF 

JOB,  BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

BOSTON  AND  CENTRAL  TYPE  FOUNDRIES, 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Printers’  Machinery  and  Supplies,  Cabinets,  Stands,  Cases,  etc. 

Estimates  cheerfully  furnished.  Our  printers’  publication,  The  Press  and  Type, 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 


H,  Barth,  Pres. 


W.  P.  Hunt,  Treas. 


TYPE  FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


TYPE,  PRESSES, 

PRINTERS’  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


All  Goods  First-  Class,  and  at  prices  to  suii  the  times. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  AND  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

201  Vine  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  PARAGON 

Paper  and  Card  Cutting  Machines. 


EDWARD  L.  MILLER,  Mfr., 


328  Vine  St.  and  327  New  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO.^.  TAYLOR.  HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 


Whiting  Paper  Co. 


Commission  Paper  Dealers — * 

* - Manufacturers’  Agents. 

We  carry  exclusively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  our  lines  of  these  are  more  varied  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FRENCH  LINEN. 


I  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

DAILY  PRODUCT: 

TWENTY  TONS 

OE  EINE  PAPER. 

I  THOMAS  FOX,  Pre,s.  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-Pres’t. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 


A  Strictly  First-Class  Cream  Laid  Linen  Flat  Paper 

500  Sheets  to  Ream. 

Made  of  Pure  Linens.  Suitable  for  Finest  Office  Stationery. 

We  carry  in  Stock  the  following  Sizes  and  Weights  ; 

12  Ih.  Folio,  .  .  .  ;g3.oo  per  Ream.  |  12  lb.  Demy,  .  .  .  ^3.00  per  Ream. 

16  “  “  ...  4.00  “  “  16  “  “  ...  4.00  “  “ 

16  “  Royal,  .  .  .  4.00  “  “  .  20  “  Double  Cap,  .  5.00  “  “ 

20  “  “  ...  5.00  “  “  1  24  “  “  .  6.00  “ 

Above  prices  are  net. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY, 

1 81  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINE 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

DOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 


153  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

MILLS;  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 
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Nrw  Ghampion  Prrss 


Plain,  Throw-ofi..$ii5.c 
“  “  ..  150.C 

Finished,  “  ..  lao.e 

“  “  ..  140.C 

190.C 


Chase  6x10  in.;  weight,  300  lbs . .  .  .Jf6o.oo  Chase  9x13] 

“  8x12  “  “  600  “  85.00  “  10x15 

“  9x13  “  “  725  “  ....100.00  “  8x12 

“  10x15  “  “  1030  “  ....135  00  “  9x13  “ 

8x12  **  Plain,  Throw-off.  ..  loo.oo  10x15  “ 

Steam  Fixtures,  $12  00.  Ink  Fountain,  ^io.< 

BOXED  AND  DELIVERED  FREE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Easiest  running;  simple  in  construction;  the  equal  of 'any  other  job 
press;  every  one  warranted;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work;  two 
weeks’  trial  allowed.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  OLMESDAHL, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Presses, 

41  CENTRE  STREET,  ....  NEW  YORK. 


PRINTING-INK 


WORKS 


C.  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


710  Sansom  St. 


Philadelphia. 


27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
66  SHARP  ST.,  BAI.TIMORE. 
198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTERS, 

BOOK¬ 

BINDERS 

- AND - 

PAPER- 

MAKERS 

MACHINE  RY. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


NO  BETTER 
MACHINERY  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Gen’l  Western  Agents,  115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Inland  Printer. 


The  LEADING  TRADE  JOURNAL  of  the  World  in  the  Printing  Industry. 


After  the  first  of  January,  1887,  the  Subscription  Price  will  be  $2.00  Per  Year. 


EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN 

ARE  invited  to  sustain  with  their  subscriptions  a  Journal  alive  to  their  interests,  and.  by  doing  so,  keep  informed  of 
the  inventions,  improvements  and  changes  continually  occurring  and  crowding  out  the  old-time  methods. 
A  corps  of  talented,  practical  printers  have  been  secured  to  instruct,  improve  and  interest  our  readers,  and  Vol.IV., 
which  commenced  October,  1886,  presents  features  of  unusual  interest  to  the  craft. 

No  printing-office,  typographical  library,  editor’s  desk,  employer’s  workshop  or  workman’s  bookcase  should  be 
without  this  valuable  addition  to  typographical  literature. 


“  To  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  what  is  being  done  among  printers  throughout  the  world,  you  should  subscribe  to  The 
INLAND  PRINTER.  It  is  a  splendid  publication,  and  deserving  of  the  support  of  every  printer.  It  will  be  specially 
valuable  to  the  young  journeyman  who  is  ambitious.” — Golding's  Bulletin  of  Novelties,  Boston. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER  has  surpassed  all  that  was  expected  of  it  in  the  beginning,  and  it  may  now  be  considered 
the  foremost  typographical  magazine  in  America.  It  is  exceptionally  well  printed,  most  ably  edited  and  conducted,  and 
is  issued  with  a  regularity  which  is  astonishing  when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  printers’  journal.” — St  Louis  Printers'  Register. 

“  The  INLAND  PRINTER,  of  Chicago,  always  a  model  of  typographical  excellence,  is  fast  making  itself  indispensable 
in  all  well  regulated  printing-offices  and  to  all  printers  with  ambitions  beyond  the  “blacksmith’s”  branch  of  the  craft.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  GOOD  printer  and  of  those  who  DESIRE  to  be  good  printers,  as  well.” — The  Paper  World. 

“We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  bound  volume  II.,  of  that  excellent  journal.  The  INLAND  PRINTER.  Though  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  as  a  monthly  issue,  it  appears  to  even  better  advantage  when  neatly  bound  in  a  compact  volume,  and  is 
indeed  a  gem  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  printer’s  library.  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  yet  attainable.” — 

The  Chicago  Electrotyper. 

“  The  execution  of  the  number  before  us  is  deserving  of  all  praise,  and  the  literary  workmanship  is  worthy  of  the 
mechanical.  If  such  a  sumptuous  production  can  be  supported  by  American  operatives,  they  will  certainly  surprise  their 
fellow  craftsmen  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  for  no  paper  at  all  comparable  to  it  has  yet  been  established  by  workmen 
or  for  workmen.” — British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer,  London,  Eng. 

“  We  have  received  from  the  publishers  of  The  INLAND  PRINTER,  of  Chicago,  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  volume 
II.  of  that  favorite  publication.  This  paper  stands  today  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  is  justly  considered  the  foremost  typo¬ 
graphical  magazine  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  editorial  department  displays  marked  ability,  while  the  makeup  and 
presswork  are  beyond  criticism.  It  is  something  that  every  printer  needs.” — Pacific  Printer. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER  (Chicago)  commences  its  third  volume  in  a  new  dress  and  a  handsome,  new  and  engraved 
wrapper  title.  As  a  representative  journal  of  American  printerdom  it  has  scarcely  an  equal ;  it  takes  in  everything  of  interest 
to  the  craft,  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  its  typography  and  presswork  are  perfection.  It  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  of 
exchanges,  and  deserves  all  the  success  it  has  so  quickly  achieved.” — Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal,  London,  Eng. 

“With  the  beginning  of  volume  III.,  that  already  superb  publication.  The  INLAND  PRINTER,  made  a  change  in  its 
cover,  altering  the  entire  design  of  the  first  page  and  adopting  a  new  color  in  the  paper  used.  The  new  design  is  much  more 
emblematical  of  the  craft  and  we  think  much  handsomer.  We  have  no  words  of  commendation  too  high  for  The  INLAND 
PRINTER  and  its  management,  for  they  deserve  more  than  the  highest  praise  we  could  bestow.” — St.  Louis  Printers'  Cabinet. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER,  published  at  Chicago,  is  now  the  leading  typographical  journal  of  America.  Its  pages 
show  the  work  of  masters  in  their  respective  lines,  and  it  is  doing  more  good  today  for  the  advancement  of  printing  and 
kindred  trades  than  all  other  printers’  journals  combined.  The  INLAND  PRINTER  is  a  great  advocate  of  the  inter¬ 
changeable  system,  and  its  severe  lashings  have  helped  to  force  some  obstreperous  typefounders  into  line.  Every  printer 
should  read  it  —  $1.50  per  year,  postpaid. —  The  Neat  Printer,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  copies  of  Volumes  II.  and  III.  at  the  following  prices: 

SINGLE  COPIES,  15  CENTS.  COMPLETE  FILE,  $1.50.  BOUND  IN  RUSSIA,  $3.00. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Publishers, 


2  Taylor  Building,  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO. 
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Babcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co’s 


Driiiii  Cylinder,  Two-Revolution  #Litlio^rapliic  Pat.  Air-Spring  Presses. 


BABCOCK  “STANDARD”  PRESSES. 


These  Presses  are  built  from  new  designs  combining  strength  and  durability  with 
increased  capacity  for  speed,  and  embody  several  new  and  very  important  im¬ 
provements,  among  them  the  following: 

Noiseless  Gripper  Motion,  with  Perfect  Register.  Air  Valve,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  spring  when  desired,  and  invariably  restoring  it  when  the  press  is  started. 
The  Shield,  which  effectually  protects  the  Piston  and  Cylinder  from  paper,  tapes, 
etc.,  that  might  fall  upon  them  and  produce  injury.  The  Piston  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  Air-Cylinder,  so  that  the  wear  of  either  can  be  easily  compensated. 
This  easy,  positive  and  perfect  adjustment  prevents  leaks  and  vacuums  and  secures 
evenness  of  wear  in  the  Air-Spring.  The  Roller-Bearing  has  the  following 
advantages:  Any  single  roller  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others.  All 
of  the  rollers  may  be  removed  and  replaced  without  altering  their  “set.”  When 


desired,  the  form  rollers  may  be  released  from  contact  with  the  distributor  and  type 
without  removing  the  rollers  from  their  bearings  or  changing  their  “set.”  The  Ink 
Fountain  is  set  very  high,  allowing  easy  access  to  the  forms,  and  furnishes  much 
better  distribution  than  the  old  style.  These  presses  have  Patent  Positive  Slide 
Motion  and  Patent  Back-up  Mechanism,  and  are  equal  to  any  first-class  presses 
in  the  market. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  “STANDARD”  PRESSES. 


No. 


Size  bed  19  x  24 . $1,150.00 

“  22  X  26 .  1,400.00 

“  25  X  31 .  1,600.00 

No.  9,  Size  bed  39  x 


No.  5,  Size  bed  29  x  42 . $2,000.00 

6,  “  33  X  46 .  2,200.00 

7,  “  35  X  51 .  2,350.00  • 

8,  “  39  X  53 . 2,700.00 

57 . $3,200.00 


THE  BABCOCK  PATENT  AIR-SPRING. 
COUNTRY  PRESS. 

The  best  Newspaper  and  Job  Cylinder  Press  for  the 
price  in  the  market.  Size  of  bed  33  x  46  inches;  will  work  a 
6-column  Quarto  Newspaper  without  “cramping.”  It  is 
simple,  strong,  and  in  every  way  splendidly  constructed.  It 
combines  all  the  latest  improvements  for  fast  and  good  work, 
together  with  beauty  in  design  and  solidity  in  all  its  parts. 
With  its  other  qualifications,  it  is  capable  of  a  high  rate  of 
speed;  has  perfect  register,  fine  distribution,  runs  easily  and 
almost  noiselessly.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work,  having 
Air  Springs  and  V'ibrators  on  Form  Rollers. 

Price,  $1,100.  Steam  Fixtures,  $50  extra. 


Write  for  Lowest  Cash  Prices. 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENTS, 

115  &  117  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN 
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C.  POTTER,  Jr.  &  CO'S 
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NEW  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 

With  Patented  Cylinder  Lifting  and  Adjusting  Mechanism,  Three  Tracks,  Reversing  Mechanism,  Air  Bunters,  Machine-cut  Bed-Rack 
Steel  Shafts,  etc.,  etc.,  all  combining  to  insure  an  absolutely  Unyielding  Impression,  Perfect  Register,  High  Speed,  Quick  and  Easy 
Handling,  Great  Durability,  and  a  degree  of  excellence  in  every  detail  hitherto  unattained. 

12  &  14  Spruce  St.,  NEW  YORK.  Western  Agents:  H.  HARTT  &  CO.,  162  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  Composition  for  Prmters' 

Inking  Rollers  zvas  azjoarded  tis  at  the 
World' s  Industrial  and  Cotton 
Centezinial  Exhibition, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  1884-5. 

Binghams 

“Diamond  ”  Roller  Composition. 


Something  entirely  new,  tough,  elastic,  possessing  great  strength  and  “  tack,” 
and  will  not  crack.  Price  thirty  (30)  cents  per  pound. 


BINGHAM’S  STAR  COMPOSITION  is  the  best  re-casting  Composition  made.  Does  not 
shrink,  dry  up,  skin  over  or  crack.  It  is  the  most  largely  used  of  any  made,  and  is 
especially  adapted  for  color  work,  or  use  in  dry  climates.  Price  forty  (40)  cents  per  pound. 

If  you  have  not  used  our  Compositions,  send  for  samples  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
any  other  parties’  make.  Liberal  discounts  on  large  orders.  For  sale  by  J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  H.  L.  Pelouze  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  all  dealers  in  Printing  Materials 
generally.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BINGHAM,  DALEY  &  O’HARA, 

Manufacturers  of  Printers  Rollers  and  Composition, 

Nos.  49  and  51  Rose  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  first  house  in  America  to  engage  in  the  Manufacture  of  Printers’  Rollers  and  Compositions. 
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A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTINO. 


VoL.  IV.-NO.  3.  CHICAGO,  DECEMBER,  1886. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 


MICROSCOPIC  TYPES. _ 

BY  THEO.  L.  DE  VINNE. 

The  smallest  good  type  of  the  fifteenth  century  known 
to  me  is  a  remarkably  neat  Roman  letter  on  nonpareil 
body  (about  twelve  lines  to  the  American  inch),  which 
type  was  used  by  Giovanni  and  Gregorio  de  Gregoriis,  in 
1498,  in  printing  a  beautiful  book  of  the  offices  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

Considering  the  difficulty  of  cutting  symmetrical 
letters  on  so  small  a  body,  and  of  casting  them  in  types 
at  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  type  founding, 
when  tools  were  imperfect  and  experience  was  limited, 
this  font  of  nonpareil  may  be  regarded  as  a  feat  in  type 
founding. 

Types  as  small  had  been  made  before.  In  1490,  John 
Froben,  of  Basle,  printed  an  octavo  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  Latin  from  types  on  nonpareil  body ;  but  these  types, 
of  Gothic  form,  although  fairly  printed,  were  not  well  cut 
nor  cast. 

This  size  of  nonpareil,  apparently  made  to  meet  a 
growing  demand  for  smaller  books,  was  not  so  popular  as 
had  been  supposed.  The  book  buyers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  did  not  encourage  the  printing  of  books  in  any 
size  of  type  smaller  than  brevier,  which  size  is  about  nine 
and  a  half  lines  to  the  inch.  Brevier  was  largely  made 
use  of  by  the  Elzevirs,  but  it  was  grudgingly  tolerated  by 
the  book  lovers  of  that  period.  One  writer  sweepingly 
condemns  the  Elzevirs’  duodecimos,  which  were  practi¬ 
cally  no  larger  than  the  modern  321110,  as  “petty  types 
on  a  niggardly  page.” 

This  scholarly  dislike  of  little  books  did  not  put 
small  types  entirely  out  of  fashion,  nor  did  it  prevent 
some  type  founder,  unknown  to  me  by  name,  from 
attempting  the  still  smaller  size  of  pearl  (about  fifteen  lines 
to  the  .inch),  which  was  in  use  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  may  have  been  made  in  the 
preceding  century.  In  the  year  1625,  John  Jannon, 
printer  and  type  founder  at  Sedan,  made  a  neat  Roman 
type  on  a  body  now  known  as  diamond,  which  size  is 
about  seventeen  lines  to  the  inch.  The  first  book  printed 
in  this  size  was  a  Virgil  in  321110,  dated  1625.  It  could 


not  have  sold  rapidly,  for  the  same  edition,  with  a  new 
title,  bears  the  date  1628.  In  this  diamond  type,  Jannon 
printed  six  more  books,  all  of  which  are  now  held  in  the 
highest  esteem. 

Louis  Luce,  a  type  founder  of  the  Royal  Printing 
House  of  Paris,  in  1740,  showed  a  specimen  of  diamond 
type  which  he  made  at  the  order  of  the  king.  It  was  not 
a  creditable  production.  Didot  sneers  at  it  as  a  type  that 
could  not  be  read. 

Types  on  diamond  body  were  also  made  by  John 
Jansson  at  Amsterdam,  in  1653.  Diamond  types  were 
used  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  I  do  not  find  the  size  diamond  advertised  in  any  of 
the  specimen  books  of  British  type  founders  of  that 
century. 

In  1834,  Antonio  Farina,  of  Milan,  cut  punches  for  a 
small  type,  which  he  called  occhia  di  mosca  (flies’  eyes). 
The  type  foundry  of  Corbetta  tried  to  cast  them,  but 
found  the  work  so  difficult  that  they  abandoned  the 
enterprise.  Twenty  years’  after,  Giovanni  Gnocchi,  of 
Milan,  undertook  the  work  with  better  success.  From  this, 
type  was  printed  an  edition  of  the  Diinne  Cotnedy,  which 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  Exposition  of  1867.  The 
types  of  this  book  are  about  twenty  lines  to  the  inch. 
Although  this  book  has  received  great  praise,  it  is  not  a 
good  piece  of  typography. 

The  greatest  feat  in  the  cutting  of  microscopic  types 
was  done  by  Henri  Didot,  who,  in  1827,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years,  cut  and  cast  a  font  of  small  Roman  types 
on  a  body  which  he  called  demi-nonpareil.  In  this  type 
he  had  printed  by  his  brother  an  edition,  in  641110,  of 
the  Maxhnes  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  Firmin  Didot  says, 
with  pardonable  pride  of  kin,  that  there  has  never  been 
anything  done  as  small  as  this  before  or  since,  nor  has 
there  been  any  approach  to  it.  ’  I  find  that  the  types  in 
this  edition  of  the  Maximes  measure  a  little  more  than 
twenty-five  lines  to  the  inch.  Henri  Didot  describes  the 
type  as  on  a  body  of  two  and  a  half  points.  He  probably 
means  Fournier  points  (a  system  in  which  the  point  was  on 
j  a  little  larger  body),  which  were  then  in  common  use. 
This  half  nonpareil  is  certainly  the  smallest  type  ever 
made.  It  was  cast  by  the  polyaniatype  mold  (a  mold 
which  casts  many  bodies  at  one  operation),  also  the 
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invention  of  Henri  Didot.  It  probably  could  not  have 
been  cast  at  all  in  the  ordinary  mold  of  the  period. 

In  1849,  Laurent  and  Deberny,  type  founders  of  Paris, 
published  a  microscopic  edition  of  the  Fables  of  La 
FoJitaine,  which  was  exposed  at  the  Universal  Exposition 
of  that  year.  This  edition  of  250  pages,  in  1281110,  was 
printed  by  Plon  Freres.  The  leaf  was  fifty-two  millimeters 
high,  and  thirty  millimeters  wide. 

In  1855,  the  same  foundry  published  a  still  smaller 
volume,  Gressel,  Ver-verl  and  other  pieces,  160  pages  and 
table.  The  size  of  the  leaf  was  twenty-two  millimeters 
wide,  thirty-eight  millimeters  high,  thirty-three  lines  to 
the  page.  The  same  size  of  type  was  employed  for  each 
book,  but  the  last  book  was  leaded.  The  body  of  the 
type  is  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  points. 

In  1858,  Edwin  Tross  published  an  edition  of  Fe 
Imitatione  Christi,  printed  by  Giraudet  and  Jouaust.  It 
consists  of  a  title  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  thirty- 
eight  lines  to  the  page.  The  leaf  is  thirty  millimeters 
wide  and  forty-seven  millimeters  high.  The  type  of  this 
edition  is  smaller  than  that  of  Laurent  and  Deberny.  It 
appears  to  be  the  type  of  Henri  Didot. 

In  1876,  the  University  Press,  of  Oxford,  printed  an 
edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  diamond  type.  Each  page 
has  two  columns  of  seventy  lines.  The  leaf  is  fifty-five 
millimeters  wide,  sixteen  millimeters  high.  When  bound, 
the  thickness  is  about  thirteen  millimeters,  and  the  weight 
ninety-five  grams. 

In  1873,  John  Bellows,  of  Gloucester,  England, 
printed  a  French-English  and  English-French  dictionary, 
containing  548  pages  of  text  and  sixteen  pages  of  preface 
matter.  It  was  beautifully  printed,  in  two  columns, 
with  a  red  border  on  each  page.  The  page  of  type  is 
fifty-nine  millimeters  wide,  and  ninety-nine  millimeters 
high.  This  book  was  eight  years  in  press.  It  has 
since  been  printed  in  many  editions.  The  types  made 
specially  for  the  work  were  cast  by  Miller  &  Richard, 
of  Edinburgh.  They  measure  about  twenty  lines  to  the 
inch. 

In  1822,  Pickering  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
small  editions,  beginning  with  Cicero  de  Officiis.  In  this 
style  he  published  Virgil,  the  Jerusalem  Liberated  of 
Tasso,  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  Horace,  Terence,  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  (in  two  volumes),  Catullus, 
Tibullus  and  Propertius.  All  these  were  printed  in  a 
beautiful  manner  by  C.  Corrall,  of  London.  In  1831,  he 
had  printed,  in  two  volumes,  by  Charles  Whittingham, 
of  London,  the  Greek  texts  of  the  Lliad  and  Odyssey  of 
Homer.  All  of  these  were  in  diamond  types,  about  seven¬ 
teen  lines  to  the  inch. 

Jules  Didot,  the  elder,  who  took  the  first  prize  for 
printing  in  1823,  began  the  publication  of  the  complete 
works  of  Voltaire,  which  were  followed  by  the  complete 
works  of  Moliere,  Plutarch  and  a  collection  of  French 
classics. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
meritorious  works  that  have  been  printed  in  very  small 
types,  of  which  the  number  is  increasing  every  year. 

Nothing,  as  yet,  has  been  made  smaller,  or  even  as 
small,  as  the  types  of  Henri  Didot;  but  no  small  types  yet 


made  are  as  clear  and  perfect  as  those  of  the  brilliant  of 
Miller  &  Richard. 

The  smallness  of  a  leaf  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
diminishing  smallness  in  the  size  of  the  type.  The 
smallest  book  I  have  ever  seen  is  about  one-half  inch  wide 
and  one  inch  long,  but  the  type  was  of  the  size  of 
nonpareil,  and  the  words  were  of  one  syllable. 
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PRINTING  IN  GOLD  LEAF  ON  SILK  OR  SATIN. 

BY  WILLIAM  o’SHEA,  JR. 

IN  the  October  issue  of  your  valuable  publication  I  read 
with  interest  a  well  written  article  on  “Printing  on  Silk 
with  Gold  Leaf.”  The  method  suggested  will  no  doubt 
give  very  satisfactory  results  when  properly  handled,  but 
there  are  many  objections  to  it,  which  I  think  every  printer 
who  tries  the  experiment  will  realize. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  very  risky  undertaking  to  try 
to  size  a  delicate  fabric  such  as  silk  or  satin  with  any  liquid 
whatever,  as  such  materials  are  very  easily  discolored  or 
otherwise  injured. 

The  next  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  is 
heating  the  type. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  heat  type 
in  any  case,  but  my  experience  in  the  “finishing”  room 
has  taught  me  that  where  isinglass  is  used  for  size,  the  type 
must  be  unusually  hot.  Thus  there  is  danger  of  ruining 
several  lines  of  type  and  spoiling  a  number  of  fonts  in  this 
operation. 

The  next  thing  the  writer  tells  us  to  do  is  to  lay  the 
gold  leaf  on  the  type,  but  he  evidently  overlooks  the  fact 
that  gold  leaf  will  not  stick  to  type,  unless  the  type  is 
greased,  and  even  then  it  would  be  almost  an  impossible 
feat  for  a  printer  to  lift  the  gold  leaf  from  the  book  and 
place  it  on  the  broken  surface  of  the  form,  unless  he  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  that  branch  of  bookbinding 
called  “finishing.”  But  supposing  now  that  the  printer 
has  surmounted  these  obstacles,  and  gets  his  heated  form 
on  the  press,  he  must  then  turn  the  wheel  slowly  until 
the  platen  reaches  the  impression,  and  hold  it  there 
half  a  minute,  a  process  which,  I  think,  would  severely  tax 
the  patience  of  the  experimenter.  I  do  not  infer  by  the 
foregoing  that  the  method  in  question  will  not  “pan  out,” 
but  I  think  it  very  impracticable,  and  a  printer  would  waste 
a  great  deal  of  type,  gold  leaf,  and  language  before  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  printing  with  gold  leaf  by  such  a  method. 

Now  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  moment  or  so  longer, 
I  will  submit  to  you  the  plan  I  have  adopted,  which  is  as 
easy  in  its  operation  as  it  is  pleasing  in  its  result. 

First,  prepare  your  press  as  for  bronzing,  inking  it  up 
with  the  ordinary  bronze  size,  or  even  a  good  quality  of 
ink  though  the  size  is  far  preferable.  Make  the  form 
ready,  giving  it  a  heavier  impression  than  for  ordinary 
work ;  set  your  guide  pins  firmly  so  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  moving,  and  with  your  hands  free  from  grease 
or  oil,  feed  your  material  through  very  accurately.  Now 
open  your  book  to  the  first  sheet  of  gold  leaf,  take  a  large 
clean  piece  of  cotton  wool,  touch  it  slightly  to  your  face 
or  hair  to  get  the  surface  of  the  cotton  the  least  bit  greasy, 
and  then  bring  it  gently  in  contact  with  the  gold  leaf. 
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taking  care  to  breathe  very  lightly,  for  the  least  puff  of 
air  will  double  the  gold  leaf  up  like  a  boy  with  cramps. 

This  is  the  only  difficult  part  of  the  whole  operation, 
and  a  little  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  operator  will 
render  this  part  of  the  work  as  easy  as  the  rest. 

The  cotton  wool  being  slightly  greasy  the  gold  leaf 
will  cling  lightly  to  it.  Lift  it  gently  from  the  book  and 
lay  it  on  the  printed  face  of  the  silk  as  smoothly  as  possible, 
and  press  it  flat.  It  will  leave  the  cotton  wool  and  cling 
to  the  size.  This  operation  must  of  course  be  repeated  on 
each  of  the  badges,  taking  particular  care  that  every  letter 
is  entirely  covered.  If  the  gold  leaf  breaks  on  any  word, 
and  there  is  the  least  chance  that  the  word  is  not  entirely 
covered,  another  small  layer  of  gold  leaf  must  be  laid  over 
the  doubtful  place. 

Having  finished  this  operation,  wash  up  the  press  and 
take  out  the  rollers  as  there  is  no  further  use  for  the  size ; 
take  a  piece  of  strong,  light  paper,  and  feed  the  silk  into 
the  press  again,  feeding  the  piece  of  paper  in  also,  between 
the  silk  and  the  type.  Then  take  each  piece  of  silk  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  press,  brush  off  the  superfluous  gold  leaf 
with  a  soft  rag  or  cotton  wool,  and  you  will  have  a  badge 
with  the  letters  as  clear  and  bright  as  the  most  fastidious 
could  desire,  without  having  run  any  risk  of  ruining  your 
type  by  heating  it. 

It  would  be  a  wise  plan  for  printers  to  make  a  gold- 
cushion  or  buy  one  from  some  dealer  in  bookbinders’ 
stock,  and  practice  lifting  the  sheet  of  gold  leaf  from  the 
book  to  the  cushion  with  a  gold-knife.  At  some  future 
time  I  may  give  the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  who 
are  interested  in  it,  instructions  on  handling  gold  leaf, 
making  a  gold-cushion,  etc. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

TURNING  THE  COLUMN  RULES. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  BUSHNELL. 

WE  turn  the  column  rules  for  the  old  year  with  a  sigh 
and  a  hope — a  sigh  that  it  has  passed  and  a  hope  for  the 
coming.  Naturally,  with  the  fading  away  of  the  old  and 
the  advent  of  the  new,  our  thoughts  go  backward  and 
forward,  and  we  reflect  upon  what  has  been  and  is  likely 
to  be,  regret  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  map  out  for  our¬ 
selves  a  brighter  and  a  better  future. 

Looking  over  the  broad  area  of  business  since  we  bade 
farewell  to  1885  and  welcomed  1886,  we  have  very  much 
to  congratulate  ourselves  upon.  Despite  various  threaten- 
ings,  mutterings  of  earthquakes,  alarming  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  strikes,  in  which  the  exceedingly  nice  distinctions 
of  capital  and  labor  were  sought  to  be  adjusted,  we  discover 
no  good  reason  for  fear.  True,  there  have  been  trying 
hours  when  the  clouds  were  dark  and  ominous,  and  the 
rumbling  of  the  thunder  seemed  dangerously  near.  But 
the  stout  ship  of  business  has  weathered  every  storm, 
avoided  wrecking  headlands,  steered  clear  of  whelming 
breakers,  clawed  off  of  lee  shores,  and  rides  safely  and 
triumphantly  in  nearly  untroubled  waters. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  are  drawing  to  a  close 
labor  has  been  dignified  and  exalted,  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  hopeful  for  all  who  win  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows  and  the  cunning  of  their  hands.  The  great 


problem  may  not  be  entirely  or  satisfactorily  solved,  but 
the  days  are  hopeful  of  promise  and  a  bright  light  is 
breaking  in  the  east  of  the  workingman’s  horizon. 
Rightly  and  rationally,  concessions  had  to  be  made  by 
both  sides,  and  these  led  to  the  cementing  of  a  closer 
bond  of  union,  and  no  power  of  earth  can  ever  pronounce 
divorce  between  capital  and  labor ;  between  that  which 
lays  the  foundation  stones  and  rears  the  gigantic  temples 
of  the  other.  Each  is  as  necessary  in  the  business  mar¬ 
riage  as  blood  to  the  heart,  for  if  money  is  the  motive 
power,  labor  is  the  machinery  whose  complex  workingr 
make  great  results  possible  ;  if  gold  is  the  lever,  strong 
arms  and  brainy  heads  are  the  fulcrum  that  can  (theoreti¬ 
cally)  overturn  the  world. 

To  adjust  the  scales  between  the  two  without  giving 
offense  to  either,  and  doing  justice  to  both,  is  a  delicate 
and  difficult  undertaking,  and  requires  the  coolest  of  heads 
and  deliberate  and  incisive  judgment.  With  passions  in¬ 
flamed  upon  one  side  and  stubbornness  magnified  upon  the 
other,  no  happy  adjudication  can  ever  be  hoped  for,  and 
such  a  state  of  affairs  simply  prolongs  the  struggle  and 
renders  still  more  distant  the  much  to  be  desired  day. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  profound  thankfulness 
we  look  back  over  the  passing  year  and  see  how  much  of 
danger  to  the  body  politic  has  been  avoided  ;  how  we  have 
safely  passed  the  Scylla  of  communism,  and  the  Charybdis 
of  fanatic  socialism,  and  see  shining  before  us  the  beacon 
lights  of  law,  order  and  good  feeling.  And  labor  has 
gained,  not  lost ;  it  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
brighter  day,  one  in  which  its  rights  will  be  more  re¬ 
spected,  its  importance  more  acknowledged,  its  true  status 
understood,  its  close  fellowship  with  capital  established, 
and  each  working  with  the  other,  accomplish  greater 
results  and  become  more  and  more  of  a  blessing. 

We  are  building  no  chateaux  en  Espagne  when  we 
venture  to  predict  that  the  year  about  to  dawn  will  be 
better  for  the  toilsman  than  the  one  now  in  its  twilight 
hours.  That  which  has  been  done  is  the  stepping  stone 
to  farther  advancement,  a  better  understanding,  a  more 
just  system,  a  fairer  division.  “  The  angel  of  martyrdom 
is  brother  to  the  angel  of  victory,”  yet  in  the  coming  it 
will  be  well  for  us  strictly  to  remember  that  rights  and 
wrongs  are  not  all  upon  one  side,  and  while  each  has  by  the 
first  of  God-given  laws — that  of  self-preservation — the  duty 
enforced  upon  it  to  protect  its  own,  there  can  be  no  justi¬ 
fication  found  for  doing  wrong  unto  others.  Both  can 
live  prosperously  together,  and  both,  in  a  state  of  antagon¬ 
ism,  will  die. 

In  that  which,  more  than  in  any  other  we  are  inter¬ 
ested — printing — though  with  the  most  friendly  feelings 
toward,  and  best  wishes  for  all,  we  thankfully  will  remem¬ 
ber  1886  for  much  of  good  and  more  of  promise.  In  the 
main,  business  with  the  craft  has  been  prosperous,  and 
printers  happy.  Individual  cases  and  hardships,  regretted 
and  sympathized  with  as  they  may  be,  cannot  enter  into 
the  estimate.  It  is  only  from  the  whole  that  we  can  post 
the  books  and  strike  the  balance.  In  every  quarter  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  offices  and  continuous  clicking  of 
type  and  clatter  of  presses.  Probably  more  money  than 
ever  before  has  been  invested,  and  quite  as  many  valuable 
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improvements  made.  The  mental  and  social  merits  of  the 
craft  have  been  recognized,  conspicuously  so,  and  warm 
and  noble  hearts  have  prompted  liberal  hands  to  bestow  of 
their  plenty,  and  make  their  names  very  dear  to  present 
and  future  generations  of  printers. 

We  turn  the  column  rules  for  the  names  against  which 
“  dele  ”  has  been  marked  in  the  proof  of  time,  and  sfet''' 
in  that  of  eternity.  Great,  good,  generous  souls  have 
gone  from  among  us,  and  though  (as  far  as  the  outside 
world  is  concerned)  their  places  will  be  filled,  they  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  to  whom  they  w'ere  indeed 
both  brother  and  friend.  The  death  roll  has  been  long 
and  honorable,  and  tenderly  and  regretfully  each  will  lay 
amaranth,  asphodel,  and  immortelle  upon  their  graves, 
will  turn  tire  column  rules  of  the  heart  for  them  and  see 
that 

“  The  best  portion  of  a  good  man’s  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love  ” 

are  not  neglected  in  the  epitaph  carved  on  simple  or 
“imposing”  stone,  that  marks  his  latest  earthly  resting 
place. 

We  turn  the  column  rules — and  printers  were  among 
the  first,  most  feelingly  and  realistically  to  do  so — for 
those  who,  when  the  touch  of  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
caused  the  solid  earth  to  tremble  as  an  aspen  leaf  and  its 
fair  surface  to  be  gashed  and  seamed  and  laid  open  with 
never  to  be  closed  wounds,  were  bowed  beneath  a  mighty 
fear  and  crushed  beneath  falling  ruins.  We  turn  the 
column  rules  for  those  swept  'away  in  the  mad  rush  of 
waters,  carried  out  from  their  homes,  drowned  within 
sight  of  loved  ones,  with  their  shrieks  for  help  and 
implorations  for  mercy  growing  fainter  and  fainter  as 
wave  rolled  resistlessly  over  wave,  and  a  local  deluge 
destroyed  and  obliterated  ;  for  those  who  literally  went 
down  in  great  ships ;  who  were  consumed  by  fever  and 
made  putrid  by  pestilence.  For  all  the  suffering  and 
afflicted  we  turn  the  column  rules,  put  on  the  dress  of 
mourning,  and  pray  the  future  may  be  bright,  cheerful, 
blessed  with  every  comfort  and  they  safely  rocked  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand. 

We  turn  the  column  rules  for  those  who  failed  to  stem 
the  tidal  wave  of  business  misfortune,  could  not  keep  their 
heads  above  the  flood,  and  failed  to  reach  the  shores  of  a 
firm  basis  and  continued  prosperity.  In  the  crush,  the 
roar  and  the  jam  many  went  down  who  fought  bravely 
and  honorably,  who  deserved  a  better  fate.  It  was  a 
struggle  against  greater  odds  than  they  could  successfully 
cope  with,  but  they  lost  no  particle  of  manhood  or  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  can,  unshamed,  face  the  world.  For  such,  the 
column  rules  are  turned  with  regretful  fingers;  for  those 
who  by  their  own  acts  invited,  nay,  compelled  failure,  with¬ 
out  a  shadow  of  sympathy  or  an  atom  6f  friendly  feeling. 

We  turn  the  column  rules  and  border,  and  line  the 
page  with  black  for  opportunities  wasted,  for  passions 
unbridled,  for  wrongs  done,  for  twisting  the  golden  rule 
to  suit  our  own  purposes  and  mitering  truth  to  our  own 
convenience,  for  want  of  generosity,  and  staying  the  hand 
in  acts  of  kindness.  By  the  grave  of  the  old  year  all 
these  and  many  other  spirit  forms  are  gathered,  and  weep 


spirit  tears.  With  the  mist  of  the  breath  of  selfishness 
wiped  from  the  reflecting  glass,  we  clearly — well  if  it  is  now 
shudderingly — see  all  that  has  been  done  and  all  left 
undone,  and  shaking  their  skeleton  fingers  at  us  warn 
against  the  recurrence  in  the  year  to  come. 

We  turn  the  column  rules  that  even  great  as  has  been 
the  onward  march  of  printing,  it  has  not  been  yet  greater. 
The  high  and  ever  to  be  cherished  names  that  have  given 
the  art  glory,  have  not  been  kept  in  sight  as  they  should 
have  been,  and  we  are  ever  too  much  content  with  the 
progress  made  rather  than  the  reaching  after  what  could 
have  been  done  by  more  strenuous  and  unceasing  exertion. 
We  are  pleased,  but  not  satisfied;  are  thankful,  but  should 
have  more  and  better  reasons  for  being  so ;  are  enthu¬ 
siastic,  but  our  cheers  are  not  given  with  the  hearty  good 
will  they  should  be ;  we  are  impressed  with  the  improve¬ 
ment,  but  it  should  have  been  wider  reaching ;  we 
acknowledge  the  benefits,  but  cannot  hold  ourselves 
blameless  that  they  did  not  take  a  broader  scope,  and 
more  permeate  the  entire  temple  of  the  art,  for 

“  Not  on  swords  and  spears 
Is  the  reliance  of  the  coming  years  ; 

Not  by  the  cannon’s  mouth  shall  truth  proclaim 
Her  mighty  mission ;  not  with  blood  and  flame 
Inscribe  her  lesson  in  the  book  of  time ; 

Her  strongest  weapon  shall  be  words  sublime  ; 

Her  armies  thoughts  ;  her  banners  printed  sheets.” 

We  turn  the  column  rules  for  the  old  year,  and  lay  it 
away  in  the  mossy  and  moldy  tomb  of  the  centuries,  itself 
silent  and  dumb,  but  leaving  its  legacy  of  lessons  to 
remain  for  all  of  time.  Printing  gives  them  the  essence  of 
immortality,  makes  them  lasting  as  is  the  earth,  and  bright 
as  the  white  flame  of  the  northern  lights.  They  will 
remain  before  us  in  letters  so  plain  that  none  can  fail  to 
see,  and  cannot  be  unknowingly  ignored.  Our  failures 
glow  with  crimson,  and  are  as  lighthouses  warning  to 
keep  away  from  the  shores  where  dismantled  wrecks  will 
ever  be  found.  The  skeletons  of  unfinished  efforts  lie 
thick  in  the  past  as  the  bones  of  the  unburied  on  the  isle 
of  the  Sirens,  and  no  Ulysses  of  conscience  or  Orpheus  of 
persuasion  has  had  power  to  shut  our  ears  to  the  horrid 
songs  of  temptation,  and  now  we  are  forced  to  turn  the 
column  rules  of  remorse  that  such  has  been  the  case. 

For  the  art,  as  an  art,  we  have  no  column  rules  to  turn, 
save  as  marking  the  passage  of  time,  of  another  “fount  ” 
of  hope,  brilliant  with  “agate,”  “ruby,”  “pearl”  and 
“diamond,”  distributed  in  the  dusty  “case”  of  the 
past.  Printing  untouched  by  years,  save  only  to  give  it 
greater  perfectness,  has  given  us  nothing  to  regret,  nothing 
to  seriously  mourn  for.  It  bears  no  furrows  upon  its 
cheeks,  and  no  cancer  is  eating  at  its  heart.  Ever  its 
circle  of  usefulness  is  enlarging,  and  its  power  increasing. 
Like  the  ocean,  .time  “  writes  no  wrinkle  ”  upon  its  brow, 
and  its  waves  roll  even  more  limitless.  With  every 
ringing  of  the  yearly  bell  it  numbers  a  larger  army  of 
worshippers,  and  a  never  to  be  enumerated  host  are 
bowed  at  its  shrine  of  learning.  The  celerity  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  production  has  made  the  j^ens  of  authors  busy,  and 
presses  a  practical  perpetual  motion.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  so  much  printing  been  done,  was  there  so 
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much  in  prospect,  was  it  so  much  a  luxury  and  necessity.  ! 
It  was  the  stride  of  a  giant  from  the  day  of  its  inception 
to  the  now,  but  we  have  taken  it;  was  seemingly  impos  i 
sible  as  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  but  we  have  mastered 
it;  was  deemed  the  foolish  dream  of  a  cracked  brain  j 
enthusiast,  but  all  and  more  has  come  true.  And  in  these  i 
days  of  wonders  one  might  almost  predict  that  balloons  j 
containing  type  and  presses  may  yet  be  sailing  through  the  | 
air,  working  off  and  distributing  papers  to  myriads  of  j 
readers  in  the  moon  and  stars.  ' 

The  most  preposterous  and  idiotic  nonsense  !  It 
does  look  that  way,  save  spirits  indulge  in  the  pleasant 
pastime  of  editing  and  printing,  and  imps  of  the  office, 
angelic  rather  than  satanic,  as  now,  become  messengers  to 
‘*fly”  the  sheets  through  all  of  space.  Nonsense? 
Probably.  Yet  we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  almost 
daily  things,  and  many  of  them  that  but  a  few  years  since 
were  looked  upon  in  the  same  light,  and  any  man  who  had  1 
dared  to  predict  their  accomplishment  would  have  been 
adjudged  insane,  as  the  one  who  today  advocated  the 
balloon  theory. 

We  turn  the  column  rules  sadly  for  the  old,  but  very 
soon  they  will  be  returned  gladly  for  the  new ;  sadly 
because  we  regret  its  passing  away,  and  joyously  in  the 
anticipation  of  fairer  skies,  smoother  seas,  and  a  full 
topsail  breeze  of  prosperity.  We  turn  them  sadly,  because 
very  soon  they  will  be  turned  for  us,  and  gladly  because  it 
will  be  the  giving  to  us  of  a  new  “form,”  a  glorified 
“  face,”  and  our  “  proof”  being  clean,  the  “  locking  up  ” 
of  our  souls  in  a  “chase”  eternal.  We  turn  them  sadly, 
because  our  life  work  has  not  been  better  done,  and  gladly 
that  the  young  may  shun  our  errors  and  better  fill  our 
places. 

And  when  the  column  rules  are  re-turned?  We  dare 
not  write  of  the  brilliant  future  we  believe  to  be  in  store 
for  printing.  The  times  are  ripe  for  any  and  every 
improvement,  daring  though  it  maybe.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness  and  speed  to  have  it 
instantly  adopted.  The  doubter  will  say,  very  little  more 
can  be  done  to  advance  or  exalt  the  art.  Such  is  not  our 
belief.  The  wings  of  invention  are  not  yet  clipped,  nor 
have  lost  anything  of  soaring  power.  As  we  have  been 
dazzled  by  the  creative  genius  of  man,  we  shall  be  again 
and  again.  What  has  been  done  has  only  paved  the  way 
for  greater  and  better  things.  The  craftsmen  of  one 
hundred  years  hence  will  laugh  at  our  “stupid”  and 
“clumsy”  contrivances,  even  as  the  manufacturers  of 
lightning  presses,  and  typesetting  machines  to  be  run  by 
lightning  will  do  in  a  quiet  way  at  Ben  Franklin,  even 
though  they  stole  the  original  idea  from  him.  No,  the 
Gradgrinds  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  we  anticipate 
an  immense  advance  in  the  art  before  the  withered  and 
trembling  fingers  of  the  old  years  have  many  times  turned 
the  column  rules. 


The  Philadelphia  Call  sententiously  and  truthfully 
remarks  :  “  The  skill  of  the  editor  is  often  as  much  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  copy  which  he  rejects  as  in  the  copy  which  he 
accepts.  Only  the  public  is  not  cognizant  of  it.”  He 
should  hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

NOTES  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  XXVII.  — I3Y  S.  W.  FALLIS. 

AMONG,  if  not  the  most  noted  of  all  the  artists  on  this 
subject,  is  Hans  Holbein.  The  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  marked  the  transition  from  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  light  of  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 


HANS  HOLBEIN. 


The  growing  influence  of  the  invention  and  practice 
of  the  art  of  printing  changed  the  whole  character  of  the 
people.  Sculpture  and  engraving  found  more  appreciative 
and  refined  admirers  and  supporters ;  the  emancipation  of 
ecclesiastical  thraldom  was  a  necessary  result,  and  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  period  exercised  an  enormous  influence  upon 
the  artists  of  every  school,  who,  by  natural  transition  and 
instinct,  returned  to  the  study  of  the  early  and  almost  for¬ 
gotten  masters.  Thus  began  the  culture  of  the  art  called 
Renaissance. 

The  goldsmiths  advanced  to  a  rank  they  had  never 
before  held,  and  the  art  of  engraving  reached  at  the 
same  time  a  pre-eminence  and  influence  altogether  new, 
becoming  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

This  onward  movement,  commencing  in  Italy,  spread 
with  a  rapid  and  increasing  force  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  Germany  its  wide-spread  influence  was 
strongly  felt.  One  of  the  pioneers  of  this  new  school  was 
Martin  Schongauer,  the  celebrated  painter,  so  esteemed 
by  his  compatriots  that  he  was  usually  called  the  “  Glory 
of  Painters.”  His  pictures  exhibit  the  newly  awakened 
realistic  ideas  of  the  Netherlands,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
marked  by  the  ideality  of  German  art.  His  influence 
upon  his  successors  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  to  him 
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and  another  equally  celebrated  painter  of  the  same  period, 
may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  wonderful  perfection 
attained  by  the  renowned  Hans  Holbein,  the  younger, 
whose  fame  far  excells  that  of  any  of  his  countrymen. 

We  can  trace  his  genealogy  back  for  two  generations. 
From  the  tax  registers  of  Augsburg,  we  learn  that  one 
Michael  Holbein,  a  leather  seller,  first  settled  in  that  city 
in  1451.  He  had  two  sons  :  Hans,  born  about  1460,  and 
Sigsmund,  a  few  years  later.  Both  became  painters. 
Sigsmund  left  his  native  town  and  settled  in  Berne.  He 
died  in  1540.  Hans  resided  in  Augsburg  at  intervals,  for 
many  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  city  tax  registers.  Many  of 
the  paintings  by  Hans  Holbein,  the  elder,  may  be  traced  ; 
his  forte  was  portraiture.  Hans  Holbein,  the  younger,  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  portion  of  our  notes,  was  born 
at  Augsburg  about  1473.  educated  under  his 

father,  and  certainly  experienced  some  influence  from 
Albert  Durer. 

The  general  style  of  the  works  of  Hans,  the  elder,  was 
heavy  and  devoid  of  grace,  and  as  Hans  Holbein,  the 
younger,  was  gifted  with  a  more  delicate  and  refined  taste, 
he  made  a  diligent  study  of  the  works  of  Hans  Burgkmair, 
which  were  free  from  a  semblance  of  caricature,  and  con¬ 
tained  a  grace  and  brilliancy  which  were  not  shown  in  any 
of  the  works  of  Holbein,  the  elder. 

Hans  Holbein,  the  younger,  leaves  many  works  of  the 
painter’s  art  behind  him  to  perpetuate  his  fame  and 
memory,  but  as  we  are  not  so  much  interested  in  his 
paintings  as  in  his  engravings,  or  rather  in  his  drawings 
on  wood  for  engraving  (for  there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever 
did  any  engraving  himself,  but,  like  Durer  and  others  of 
the  early  masters,  made  the  drawings  on  the  wood  for  the 
professional  wood  engravers  to  execute),  we  will  turn  our 
attention  more  particularly  to  this  branch  of  his  talent. 

The  little  book  entitled  the  “  Dance  of  Death  ”  illus¬ 
trates  his  peculiar  genius.  'I'he  theme  is  an  old  one,  said 
to  have  been  of  French  origin,  but  Holbein  treated  the 
subject  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  not  only  illustrating 
that  “In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,”  but  also 
that  in  every  action  of  our  lives  the  thought  of  death 
may  enter. 

The  series  begins  with  the  commencement  of  the  world, 
and  almost  every  class  is  represented  in  this  wonderful 
series :  the  king  and  the  peasant,  the  sage  and  the  fool, 
age  and  infancy,  all  alike  are  pictured  as  susceptible  to  the 
ravages  of  the  grim  monster  at  a  time  when  they  least 
expected  his  visitations. 

The  celebrated  “  Dance  of  Death,”  the  cuts  of  which 
have  been  so  generally  ascribed  to  “Flans  Holbein”  as 
the  engraver  as  well  as  the  designer,  was  first  published  in 
1538,  at  Lyons.  It  is  a  small  quarto  in  size.  On  the 
title  page  is  an  emblematic  wood  cut,  very  indifferently 
executed,  representing  three  heads  joined  together,  with  a 
wreath  above,  the  middle  being  full  face,  and  those  on 
each  side  profile.  Instead  of  shoulders  the  heads  or 
busts  are  provided  with  a  pair  of  wings  of  peacock’s 
feathers.  They  rest  on  a  kind  of  pedestal,  on  which  is 
an  open  book  bearing  an  inscription.  A  large  serpent  is 
seen,  confined  by  the  middle  in  a  hole  which  is  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  pedestal,  and  to  the  pedestal  are 


chained  two  globes,  one  surmounted  by  a  small  cross,  the 
emblem  of  imperial  authority,  the  other  having  two  wings. 
This  emblematic  cut  is  accompanied  by  the  words  Usus 
me  Geniiit.  The  title  is  succeeded  by  a  preface  of  six 
pages,  which  is  followed  by  seven  pages  of  description. 
Then  come  the  cuts,  one  on  a  page.  The  number  of  cuts 
in  this  first  edition  is  forty-one.  Above  each  is  a  text  of 
Scripture  in  Latin,  and,  below,  four  verses  in  French.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  an  edition  of  Holbein’s  “  Dance  of 
Death”  was  printed  at  Basle  or  Zurich,  as  early  as  1530. 
There  are  several  other  editions,  but  the  one  of  1538  is  the 
edition  known  as  the  celebrated  “  Dance  of  Death.” 

The  following.  Fig.  42,  is  a  copy  of  the  thirty-third 


Fig.  42. 


cut— Der  A Man — the  old  man — whom  Death  leads  in 
confiding  imbecility  to  the  grave,  while  he  pretends  to 
support,  and  amuse  him  with  music  on  a  dulcimer. 

Fig.  43  is  a  copy  of  the  thirty-ninth  cut,  Das  Jimg 


Fig.  43. 


Kint — the  child.  Death  is  represented  as  visiting  the 
humble  cottage  of  the  poor,  and  while  the  mother  is 
engaged  in  cooking,  seizes  her  youngest  child, 

( Jo  be  continued,) 
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ON  THE  ROAD  WITH  THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 

BY  H.  G.  BISHOP. 

Having  just  made  a  business  trip  through  some  of 
the  western  states,  calling  upon  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  during  which  time  I  came  in  contact  with  a  great 
number  of  those  who  are  actively  occupied  in  the  business 
as  compositors  and  pressmen,  I  think  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  readers  of  The  Ini.and  Printer  to  know  how 
this  journal  is  appreciated  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
After  transacting  my  business  with  the  proprietors,  I 
invariably  asked  permission  to  walk  into  the  workrooms 
and  speak  to  the  men.  As  soon  as  I  mentioned  The 
Inland  Printer  there  was  an  interest  awakened  and  a 
ready  ear  opened  for  whatever  I  might  say  regarding  it. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  I  found  in  every  establishment 
some  who  had  heard  of  it,  even  though  they  might  not 
have  seen  it,  but  in  a  great  many  instances  I  found  those 
who  were  already  subscribers.  All  who  had  seen  it  spoke 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  and  appeared  anxious  to  get  the 
next  number.  Many  of  them  were  using  copies  in  the 
office,  referring  to  the  specimens  as  guides  for  setting  up 
the  jobs  that  came  into  their  hands.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  find  some  apprentices  doing  this,  as  I  knew  that 
it  must  result  in  making  them  better  printers,  and  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  dropping  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  them,  which  I  trust  may  tend  to  the  same  result. 

I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  new  subscribers 
where  I  had  time  to  introduce  that  subject,  though  in  a 
good  many  cases  I  could  only  just  go  round,  say  a  few 
words  and  take  my  departure.  In  one  office  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  a  man  say,  “I  want  to  subscribe,  and  I  think  there 
are  two  or  three  others  who  do,  too.”  I  took  four  new 
subscribers  from  that  one  room.  And  in  several  other 
places  the  question  of  subscribing  was  raised  by  the  men 
themselves.  I  was  also  pleased  to  find  that  the  employers 
were  willing  to  help  in  the  matter  by  paying  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  some  of  their  men  in  advance,  for,  as  might  be 
expected,  there  were  a  good  many  who  were  not  prepared 
to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  find  a  dollar  and  a 
half  there.  But  here  I  may  mention  a  circumstance  that 
agreeably  surprised  me.  I  was  in  a  newspaper  office  and 
there  was  one  man  who  looked  so  unlike  a  millionaire  tliat 
I  volunteered  to  try  and  arrange  his  .subscription  in  the 
front  office,  when  to  my  surprise  he  pulled  out  a  five 
dollar  bill,  and  the  only  favor  I  had  to  ask  in  said  front 
office  was  to  get  it  changed  !  How  many  more  of  these 
useful  bits  of  paper  he  had  I  cannot  say,  but  after  seeing 
one  I  could  believe  any  number  possible.  In  another 
office  a  compositor  handed  out  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  to 
pay  his  subscription  with,  and  thanked  me  as  though  he 
regarded  my  action  in  the  matter  as  a  great  favor.  In 
fact,  I  found  everywhere  the  greatest  possible  encourage¬ 
ment.  Of  course  I  flatter  myself  that  what  I  said  in 
regard  to  the  work  helped  toward  this  good  result, 
because  I  spoke  with  a  strong  conviction  that  I  had  a 
good  thing  to  speak  about.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  hundreds  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  only 
need  a  little  judicious  pressing  to  induce  them  to  become 


subscribers,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  those 
who  subscribe  for  the  journal  themselves,  that  they  should 
speak  to  their  fellow  workmen  on  the  subject,  with  a 
desire  to  share  with  them  the  benefits  they  themselves  are 
receiving  from  its  perusal.  -  The  greater  the  number  of 
subscribers  the  more  useful  will  the  journal  become  to  all 
concerned,  as  it  will  tend  to  produce  more  contributors  to 
the  columns  for  information,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
specimens  for  competition.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  not 
only  job  compositors  and  pressmen,  but  also  those  engaged 
in  the  newspaper  departments  were  loud  in  their  praises  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  journal  was  got  up — the  editorial 
work,  the  composition  and  the  presswork,  each  coming  in 
for  its  own  particular  share. 

During  this  trip  I  have  visited  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  printing  establishments,  and  have  spoken  to  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  compositors  and  pressmen,  and  I,  there¬ 
fore,  think  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  judge,  and  can  with 
confidence  say,  that  the  opinions  voluntarily  expressed  by 
them  more  than  justify  all  that  I  have  stated  above. 

In  reference  to  the  newspaper  compositors,  I  would 
just  say  here  that  some  of  them  think  there  is  not  so  much 
attention  paid  to  their  special  branch  of  the  business  by 
The  Inland  Printer  as  to  that  of  job  compositors. 
Now,  this  I  answer  in  two  ways:  First,  it  is  not  really 
the  case ;  and  secondly,  if  it  should  happen  so,  the  news¬ 
paper  men  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Let 
them  contribute  articles,  send  information,  ask  questions 
and  in  other  ways  make  use  of  the  journal,  and  they  will 
soon  have  nothing  to  complain  about.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  little  jealousy  exists  between  the  two 
branches,  and  each  is  in  some  measure  to  blame.  If  a  job 
compositor  were  put  on  newspaper  work  in  some  lively 
daily  paper  room,  he  would  find  himself  very  much  at  a 
loss.  And  should  a  newspaper  hand  be  put  on  jobwork, 
he  would  be  equally  deficient.  The  fact  is  that  both  have 
need  for  peculiar  and  special  qualifications,  and  cannot 
afford  to  look  slightingly  upon  each  other.  The  Inland 
Printer  gives  a  splendid  opportunity  for  them  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause.  Many  news¬ 
paper  men  asked  me  to  take  their  subscriptions  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  many  others  promised  to  subscribe  as 
soon  as  their  funds  would  warrant  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  business  prospects  are 
brightening  up  in  most  places,  and  that  there  are  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
being  done.  I  was  pleased  to  find  in  some  very  small 
towns,  specimens  of  work  that  were  equal  to  anything 
turned  out  in  the  larger  cities. 


Statistics  published  in  connection  with  the  Japanese 
press  show  that  there  are  37  publications  devoted  to 
educational  matters,  with  a  total  circulation  of  42,649  per 
month  ;  7  medical  papers,  with  a  monthly  circulation  ot 
13,514;  9  relating  to  sanitary  matters,  with  a  circulation 
of  8,195  ;  2  to  forestry,  and  2  to  pharmacy.  There  are  7 
journals  devoted  to  the  various  branches  of  science,  with 
a  circulation  of  2,428,  and  to  these  must  be  added  22 
papers  engaged  in  popularizing  science,  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  70,666. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  CARL  SCHRAUB- 
STADTER. 

ONE  of  the  best  known  of  American  type  founders  is 
the  president  of  the  Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Carl  Schraubstadter,  whose  portrait  is  herewith  pre¬ 
sented.  Starting  at  the  bottoiiT.  of  the  ladder,  when  the 
business  was  still  in  its  infancy,  he  has,  through  his  energy 
and  ability  brought  himself  to  the  front,  and  although 
forty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  his  apprenticeship  was 
served,  is  still  as  enterprising  and  anxious  for  improve¬ 
ments  as  when  younger  blood  coursed  through  his  veins. 
Mr.  Schraubstadter  was  born  in  Dresden,  Germany,  on 
the  1 2th  of  May,  1827,  and  attended  school  until  his 
fourteenth  year, 
when  he  entered  the 
type  founding  de¬ 
partment  of  Mein- 
hold  &  Sons’ printing 
establishment.  A  t 
that  time  all  type  was 
cast  in  hand  molds 
with  a  small  ladle ; 
and  he  often  refers  to 
the  incredulity  with 
which  the  reports  of 
a  casting  machine 
were  received. 

After  six  years  of 
hard  apprenticeship 
he  became  a  journey¬ 
man,  and  as  such, 
visited  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany, 

Austria,  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  working  at  his 
trade  —  or  art,  as  it 
was  called  —  and, 
though  frequently 
offered  fine  positions, 
moved  to  new  locali¬ 
ties,  perfecting  him¬ 
self  in  all  the 
branches  of  the 
business. 

In  November,  1854,  he  arrived  in  New  York,  where  a 
younger  brother  had  preceded  him,  and  at  once  found 
employment  in  the  foundry  of  Jas.  Conner’s  Sons.  During 
a  temporary  depression  of  the  business  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  work  a  few  weeks  in  the  Boston  Type  Foundry, 
though  the  few  weeks  lengthened  into  twenty  years.  He 
there  became  a  well-known  and  popular  member  of  Boston 
society,  and  in  i860,  married  Miss  Augusta  Stern.  Of 
their  eleven  children,  nine  are  still  living,  the  three  eldest 
sons  being  practical  type  founders  like  himself.  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  the  Boston  Type  Foundry  was  a  small 
concern,  but  by  his  tireless  energy,  it  soon  became  widely 
known,  and  when  it  was  incorporated  he  became  a 
prominent  stockholder,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  department.  As  the  business  increased  it 
was  found  necessary  to  open  a  branch  in  St.  Louis, 


Mr.  Jas.  A.  St.  John  assuming  its  business  management. 
In  the  great  Boston  fire  of  1872,  the  building  and  stock 
of  the  type  foundry  were  completely  destroyed,  and  it 
was  only  by  his  personal  efforts,  and  his  encouragement 
of  the  few  employes  whom  he  had  gathered  about  him,  that 
the  matrices  and  machines  were  saved  from  destruction. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  working  all  night,  he 
immediately  procured  another  building,  and  two  days  after 
the  fire  the  foundry  was  again  started,  working  night  and 
day,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  burned  out  printing 
offices.  Foreseeing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  business  in  the 
West,  in  1874  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Boston 
Type  Foundry,  and  associating  with  him  Mr.  James  A.  St. 

John, the  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  branch 
ofthatestablishment, 
started  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Central 
Type  Foundry.  With 
Mr.  Schraubstadter 
at  the  head  of  the 
factory,  and  Mr.  St. 
John  in  the  office, 
the  business  was 
bound  to  prosper, 
and  from  a  small 
beginning,  it  has 
risen  in  importance, 
until  it  is  now  one  of 
the  best-known  type¬ 
founding  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  world. 

Its  magnificent 
building  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  its 
purpose,”  and  com- 
pletely  furnished 
with  the  latest  and 
most  approved 
machinery,  Mr. 
Schraubstadter  being 
a  firm  believer  in  the 
firms’s  motto,  “  The 
best  is  the  cheapest,” 
and  in  few  factories  are  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the 
employes  so  well  attended  to. 

In  social  life  he  is  a  great  favorite,  making  friends 
wherever  he  goes,  and  in  musical  circles  his  fine  baritone 
voice  is  well  known.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Orpheus 
Musical  Society,  of  Boston,  and  the  Liederkranz  Society  of 
St.  Louis,  he  has  sung  the  principal  parts  of  many  operas, 
oratorios  and  other  works,  earning  great  applause. 

The  most  of  olden  type  founders  are  rapidly  being 
relegated  to  the  rear,  but  he  has  not  only  tried  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  but  endeavored  to  keep  ahead,  and 
many  of  the  recognized  and  adopted  improvements  in  the 
business  are  due  to  his  enterprise. 

In  spite  of  his  years  he  is  still  a  young  man,  and 
The  Inland  Printer  wishes  him  a  long  and  prosperous 
career. 
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THE  PRINTING  OFFICES  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

VI.— BY  WALTER  L.  KING. 

At  calle  Defensa  6o,  is  the  printing  establishment  of 
Pablo  Coni,  pleasantly  situated  a  little  distance  back 
from  the  street ;  going  along  which  thoroughfare,  however, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  discover  this  typographical  home,  for 
only  a  brass  plate  on  a  door  corner  informs  the  visitor  of 
the  existence  of  a  printery  within.  A  few  yards  from  the 
entrance  takes  us  into  a  square  passage,  where  is  neatly  laid 
out  a  moderately-sized  garden  or  shrubbery.  Skirting  this 
rare  adornment  of  a  printing  office  a  dozen  steps,  and  the 
writer  found  himself  before  the  door  of  the  composing 
department.  The  notice,  however,  Entrada  prohibido 
excepto  sobre  empleo,  had  to  be  overcome  before  letting 
myself  into  converse  with  one  or  two  acquaintances 
employed  therein,  and  afterward  to  have  a  look  around  j 
so  application  was  made  to  Senor  Coni,  a  courteous, 
elderly  gentleman,  at  that  moment  in  the  office  in  the 
right,  and  immediately  granted. 

The  composing  room,  wherein  were  ten  compositors 
on  bookwork,  is  a  comfortable  and  airy  place,  and  having 
plenty  of  good  light.  Two  French  hand  presses  of 
Parisian  manufacture,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Stanhope  press,  occupy  a  part  of  the  department  on 
the  right.  The  reason  why  these  machines  are  here 
noticed  is  because  their  presence  in  the  printing  offices  of 
■this  city  is  seldom  seen.  For  first  and  second  proofs  the 
usual  mode  is  by  means  of  a  brush  being  beaten  down  on 
the  necessarily  (for  this  method)  dampened  paper.  But 
the  proofs  secured  by  this  system  are  a  long  way  off  giving 
the  satisfaction  that  the  time-honored  hand  press  has 
merited,  an  article  which  is  not  to  be  despised,  despite  its 
age.  As  just  mentioned,  a  brush,  which  is  often  brought 
into  requisition  as  an  auxiliary  boot  polisher,  is  the 
common  substitute. 

A  passage  at  the  end  of  the  room  above  noticed,  leads 
to  the  machine  shop,  in  which  place  is  also  situated  the 
jobbing  business.  About  a  dozen  hands  are  employed  at 
this  branch,  their  wages  averaging  from  ^50  to  jg6o  per 
month.  The  machinery,  driven  by  a  gas  engine,  is  chiefly 
French ;  so  is  the  type,  laid  in  cases,  with  the  exception 
of  some  half  dozen  of  the  more  frequently  used  letters 
that  occupy  the  same  invariable  quarters  all  the  world 
over,  entirely  different  from  the  American  fashion. 

A  hasty  glance  at  the  watch  showed  time,  “  the  great 
annihilator  of  all  human  inventions,  excepting  taxation 
and  the  national  debt,”  everywhere  but  in  the  States  with 
regard  to  the  last  two  burdens,  to  have  flown  swiftly  during 
a  pleasant  look  round  in  Senor  Pablo  Coni’s  buildings,  to 
which,  therefore,  adieu  must  be  said. 

It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  since  an 
individual  named  Mariano  Marzono,  opened  a  typo¬ 
graphical  establishment,  in  calle  Defensa,  at  No.  139. 
This  disciple  of  Gutenberg  began  in  i860,  with  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  type,  and  an  assistant  or  two.  In 
1866  there  were  20,000  pounds’  weight  of  fonts  in  every¬ 
day  use,  and  about  thirty  hands  employed.  Now  500 
faces  are  to  be  found  here,  coming  from  England  and  the 
continent.  Here  are  several  compartments  for  the 


different  branches  of  business.  In  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  there  are  three  machines,  two  French  (Marinoni)  and 
one  German.  When  it  is  mentioned  these  are  driven  by 
hand  power  they  may  be  judged  of  no  great  size. 
Numbering,  cutting  and  various  other  small  articles, 
indispensable  to  printers,  are  also  of  European  make.  An 
appearance  of  negligence  pervades  the  whole  concern 
known  as  the  “  Imprenta  Porvenir,”  far  from  pleasant  to 
the  visitor’s  eye. 

The  absence  of  machinery,  the  product  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  printing  offices  of  Argentine’s  capital,  is 
greatly  in  contrast  to  the  gaudy  show  English  manufac¬ 
turers  have  in  most  of  them  of  their  wares.  To  an 
employing  printer  I  recently  put  the  following  question  : 
“  Do  you  find  North  American  machinery  answer  your 
expectations — do  the  work  satisfactorily?”  “Yes,  all 
that  I  have  here  is  very  good,”  pointing  to  some  small 
articles  from  the  great  republic,  “  but  we  have  no  large 
machinery  from  the  North.”  “  Perhaps  the  freight  charges 
are  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  shipment  from  England  ?” 
“No,  but  it  is  more  convenient  and  quicker  to  procure 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  continent.”  This 
gentleman’s  words  contain  much  food  for  reflection. 
Erom  Great  Britain  there  are  sent  every  month  over  a 
dozen  steamers  to  this  port,  thus  enabling  goods  to  be 
forwarded  without  the  trouble  of  transhipment,  as  in  the 
case  with  goods  from  the  United  States,  the  harbor  of 
which  country’s  commercial  capital  sees  but  one  line  of 
steamers  running  to  South  America,  and  even  this  not 
farther  than  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  everything  for  the  “  far, 
far  South”  must  be  transhipped  on  other  steamers. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Argentine  government 
proposes  giving  |ioo,ooo  per  annum  to  induce  a  regular 
line  of  steamers  to  run  between  the  two  republics’ 
commercial  capitals,  which,  if  carried  out,  might  cause 
American  goods  to  flow  more  this  way  than  at  present. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  three  America’s  railway  finished,  a 
great  impetus  will  be  given  to  printing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  States,  by  being  able  to  send  their  goods 
direct  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  fifteen  days. 

{To  be  continued.') 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

AUTO-STEREOTYPIC  PRINTING. 

BY  HERMAN  HEINIiOLD. 

There  has  long  been  recognized  the  need  of  a  simple 
and  cheap  method  for  copying  or  reprinting  books 
with  or  without  illustrations,  by  which  composition  could 
be  saved.  A  process  which  answers  this  purpose  has 
recently  been  invented  by  a  Swiss,  which  the  publishers 
who  make  a  business  of  reprinting  works  of  foreign  authors 
will  be  glad  to  obtain.  The  method  is  a  transfer  process, 
and  two  clear  and  newly  printed  copies  of  the  publication 
to  be  copied  are  necessary  to  ensure  success. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  :  Plaster  of  paris  is 
mixed  with  water,  to  make  a  thin  putty ;  to  this  is  added 
a  little  salt,  and  to  five  pounds  of  plaster  are  also  added 
three  ounces  of  silicate  of  potash  and  two  ounces  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  The  putty  is  then  placed  on  a  perfectly 
clean  and  level  piece  of  plate  glass  of  the  size  desired. 
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Around  the  sides  iron  rods  about  one  inch  high  are  placed, 
and  when  the  mass  gets  stiff  is  scraped  so  as  to  make  it 
entirely  level  on  the  back.  It  should  then  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  until  perfectly  hard,  when  it  may  be  taken  off. 
The  surface  on  the  glass,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  now  as 
smooth  as  the  glass  itself. 

The  paper  to  be  reproduced  is  next  placed  with  its 
printed  side  down  in  a  platter  which  contains  the  following 
solution  : 

lo  oz.  water 
4  “  alcohol,  go° 

^  “  acetic  acid 
^  “  phosphate  of  soda. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  the  liquid  on  the  back 
of  the  paper,  which  is  not  to  be  transferred.  When  the 
book  to  be  copied  has  been  printed  for  some  time  it  is 
desirable  to  warm  the  solution. 

In  the  meantime  the  plaster  of  paris  plate  is  prepared 
in  a  dark  room  in  the  following  manner  :  A  solution  of  five 
ounces  of  gelatine,  in  twelve  ounces  of  water;  four  drachms 
of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  (well  filtered),  to  which  two 
ounces  of  alcohol  are  afterward  added,  are  put  into  a  flat 
dish,  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch. 
It  is  well  to  put  this  pan  upon  a  warm  metal  plate,  as  the 
thickened  mass  gets  hard  quickly.  Into  this  the  plaster 
of  paris  plate,  which  is  also  warmed  first,  is  dipped  on  the 
smooth  side,  for  a  moment.  The  plaster  will  take  up  part 
of  the  solution,  whereupon  it  is  then  set  aside  to  dry. 

When  dry  the  copy  is  transferred  upon  the  plaster  in 
the  usual  way;  the  plaster  being  placed  upon  a  rubber 
sheet  to  prevent  it  from  breaking.  To  get  a  very  accurate 
copy  the  plaster  may  be  run  over  with  a  roller  on  which 
there  is  some  glycerine. 

After  this  the  plate  is  exposed  to  light  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  When  taken  out,  the  places  on  which  matter  trans¬ 
ferred  appears  are  quite  hard,  while  on  the  other  places 
the  plaster  gets  soft,  and  will  fall  off  as  a  fine  powder,  as 
deep  as  the  iron  solution  has  penetrated.  This  powder  is 
then  rubbed  off  by  means  of  a  brush,  whereupon  the  plate 
is  ready  to  be  stereotyped. 


NOTES  BY  W.  H.  TWOMBLY. 

HE  first  rotary  card  press  ever  introduced  into  New 
York  City  was  set  up  in  a  small  wooden  building  on 
Fulton  street,  near  Nassau.  It  was  called  the  Yankee 
card  press,”  and  came  from  Boston.  It  was  probably  the 
invention  of  G.  P.  Ruggles,  who  afterward  became 
famous  as  an  inventor  of  rotary  presses.  It  took  the 
town  by  storm.  Cards  were  printed  for  ^2.50  a  thousand, 
an  unheard  of  price.  I  was  then  working  on  the  opposite 
corner  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets,  on  the  National  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard,  and  had  just  printed  1,000  business 
cards  on  a  Washington  hand  press,  for  which  we  were  paid 
^10.  Wonder  what  your  printers  now  would  think  of 
working  1,000  cards  on  a  No.  6  Washington  hand  press! 
It  would  make  them  sick,  and  they  would  want  to  lose 
half  a  day. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  George  P. 
Gordon,  the  inventor  of  the  Gordon  press,  was  a  con¬ 
firmed  spiritualist.  The  writer  bought  the  first  working 


press  he  ever  made.  He  had  made  others  and  sold  them, 
but  this  he  had  in  use  in  his  office.  He  told  us  then  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  inspired  him  to  invent  the  press, 
and  would  enable  him  to  improve  it.  You  know  he 
christened  it  the  Franklin. 


IMPORTANT  IF  TRUE. 

To  give  to  oyster  and  fruit  labels  and  other  bright  colored  printing 
matter  the  glossed  and  brilliant  appearance  that  is  so  much  admired,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  varnished.  This  has  heretofore  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  the  reason  that  the  sheets,  after 
the  labels  were  varnished,  would  have  to  be  spread  out  singly  to  dry; 
consequently  a  considerable  space  for  drying  racks  was  required,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  delay  in. waiting  for  the  work  to  dry,  and  the  labor  lost 
in  handling  the  sheets.  The  matter  of  doing  away  entirely  with  the 
racks  has  engaged  the  attention  for  some  time  past  of  a  Baltimore  man, 
who,  it  is  said,  has  achieved  a  wonderful  success  in  a  machine  invented 
by  him  to  do  the  work  described.  It  entirely  revolutionizes  the  old 
method  of  doing  work.  With  this  machine  the  work  can  be  done  with 
the  same  facility  and  dispatch  as  any  ordinary  printing  is  done.  The 
sheets  are  fed  to  the  glosser  in  the  same  manner  as  to  a  printing  press, 
and  are  automatically  taken  to  a  hot-air  chamber  in  a  drying  machine 
attached  to  the  glosser.  After  traveling  the  length  of  the  hot-air 
chamber,  they  are  returned  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  another 
portion  of  the  machine,  and  automatically  conveyed  through  a  cold-air 
chamber  and  delivered  on  a  receiver,  thoroughly  dry  in  all  their  parts 
and  ready  to  be  handled.  To  work  this  novel  and  interesting  machine 
requires  no  more  help  than  an  ordinary  printing  press,  while  its  capacity 
to  gloss  and  dry  is  ten  thousand  sheets  per  day  of  ten  hours. —  The 
American  Stationer. 


MR.  SALA  ON  EARLY  PRINTING. 

Dr.  Buhler,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academy,  mentions  a  very 
surprising  discovery.  Among  the  multitudes  of  papyri  obtained  from 
Egypt  by  the  Austrian  Archduke  Rainier,  has  been  found  a  strip  of 
paper  dating  from  the  ninth  century,  containing  Arabic  prayers,  not 
written,  but  pritited  from  a  block  of  wood.  Block  printing,  it  was 
already  known,  had  been  invented  in  China  about  this  time,  but  not  the 
least  suspicion  existed  that  it  had  reached  Egypt.  That  it  should  have 
been  suffered  to  perish  there,  when  the  Arabs  were  the  chief  depositories 
of  science,  might  well  have  been  deemed  incredible.  The  stolidity  of 
man  is  an  under-estimated  force.  That  even  the  conservative  Chinese, 
having  invented  and  perpetuated  block  printing,  should  have  failed  to 
take  the  simple  step  onward  to  movable  types,  has  always  been  a 
marvel.  That  the  Coreans,  having  actually  taken  this  step,  should  have 
relapsed  into  block  printing,  is  still  more  extraordinary.  But  that  the 
civilized  and  quick-witted  Arabs,  having  learned  to  print  from  the  block, 
should  not  only  have  failed  to  develop  the  art,  but  even  to  keep  hold 
of  it,  is  indeed  matter  of  wonder.  There  can  hardly  have  been  any 
religious  prejudice  against  it,  seeing  the  sacred  use  to  which  the  only 
specimen  extant  was  applied. 

In  connection  with  the  art  of  printing  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
it  is  a  fact  of  very  great  interest  that  Shah  Abbas,  the  enlightened 
monarch  of  Persia,  wished  to  introduce  it  into  his  dominions  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  On  August  28,  1624,  Thomas  Barker,  John 
Purefey,  John  Benthall  and  John  Haywarde,  agents  of  the  East  India 
Company,  at  Ispahan,  write  to  their  employers  mentioning,  among  other 
things,  various  presents  which  the  Shah  desires  to  be  sent  to  him,  and 
concluding :  “  Above  all,  having  an  earnest  desire  to  bring  into  his 
country  the  art  of  printing,  he  has  been  very  importunate  with  us  to 
write  for  men  skillful  in  the  science,  whom  he  promises  to  maintain  at 
his  own  charge.”  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  company  took  any 
steps  to  comply  with  Shah  Abbas’s  wishes.  Type  founders,  as  well  as 
printers,  would  have  been  requisite,  and  the  obstacle  may  have  proved 
insuperable.  Had  Abbas,  however,  been  Sultan  of  Turkey  instead  of 
Shah  of  Persia,  he  would  unquestionably  have  carried  out  his  project, 
and  the  consequences  to  the  Mohammedan  world  would  have  been 
incalculable. — British  and  Colonial  Printer. 
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To  answer  the  many  inquiries  for  market  quotations  on  staple  papers,  in  the  way  of  Printers’  Stock,  we  have  decided  (with  the 
assistance  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.)  to  list  our  regular  stock  and  make  prices  on  same,  so  that  the  printing  trade  will  be  posted  from 
month  to  month  on  the  market  value  of  standard  papers. 

PLAT  PAPERS.  PER  LB 

Crane  Bros.’  Linens . 20  per  ct.  dis 


PRINT  PAPER. 

PER  LB. 

Acme  Mills  News . 

.  6^c 

Standard  Mills  News . 

. . 6c 

Sussex  Mills  News . 

. 5^c 

Erie  Mills  News . 

. 5c 

Colored  Poster . 

. 6Kc 

White  Poster . . 

. 6^0 

BOOK  PAPERS. 

PER  LB. 

Extra  Super  Calendered,  white  and  tint  . . 

S.  No.  I,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 

. 

B.  &  M.,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 8c 

Wawasa  S.  &  C.,  white  and  tint . j^c 

Star  No.  3,  white  and  tint . 6^c 

COVER  PAPERS.  per  ream. 
Enameled  Cover,  20X  25  (twenty-si.v  shades) - $6  50 


No.  I  Cover  Paper,  ; 
No.  I  Cover  Paper,  ; 
No.  I  Cover  Paper,  ; 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, ; 
No.  I  Cover  Paper,  ; 
No.  I  Cover  Paper,  : 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, ; 


)x  25,  65  lb .  5  85 

>  X  25,  50  lb .  4  50 

)  X  25,  50  lb.  laid . 4  50 

'X  25,  35  lb .  3  15 

>  X  25,  25  lb .  2  25 

I  X  25,  20  lb .  I  80 


lib  . 


BLOTTING  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  white .  13c 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  colors  .  14c 

Florence  Mills  B'otting,  white .  iic 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  colors .  12c 

CARD  BOARDS. 

2-PLy.  3-PLY.  4' PLY. 
St.  Charles  Bristol,  per  hundred  .  .$2  00  $2  40  $2  80 

Wawasa  Bristol,  per  hundred . 2  80  3  35  3  90 

Florence  Bristol,  per  hundred  ....  3  50  4  25  5  00 

PER  100  SHS. 

Three-ply  Tinted  Bristol  (fourteen  shades) . ^3  50 

No.  4  Blanks . 3  co 

No.  5  Blanks  . .  3  25 

No.  6  Blanks .  3  50 

No.  Blanks .  3  75 

No.  10  Blanks . 4  00 

No.  12  Blanks . 4  50 

No.  14  Blanks . 5  00 

No.  17^  Blanks . 5  50 

No.  18K  Blanks .  7  00 

No.  2%  White  China .  3  25 

No.  5)4  White  China . 4  00 

No.  8  White  China .  6  50 

Thin  Colored  China  (six  shades) . 2  25 

Thick  Colored  China  (fourteen  shades) . 2  50 

Three-ply  Tough  Check  (eight  shades) . 5  00 

Eight-ply  Tough  Check  (four  shades) . 13  00 

Three-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) ...  4  00 
Four-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades)  ....  5  00 

Six-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) . 6  00 

Tag  Board  No.  90,22x28 .  i  55 

Tag  Board  No.  100,  22  x  28 .  i  75 

Tag  Board  No.  no,  22  x  28 .  i  90 

Tag  Board  No.  120,  22  x  28 . 2  05 

Show  Cards  (five  shades) .  5  50 


Casey  Linen . 22c 

Royal  Crown  Linen .  25c 

Crane  &  Co’s  Bonds,  Onion  Skin,  etc  20  per  ct.  dis. 
L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger  Papers,  full  rms . .  20  per.  ct.  dis. 

Ledger  Mills  (best  No.  2  Ledger) .  19c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove  and  laid  . . .  i8c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  cream  laid .  i8c 

Wawasa  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove .  16c 

Welland  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  15c 

Mascot  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  13c 

St.  Charles  Mills  (No.  1,  E.  S.) .  loc 

PER  REAM. 

No.  1  White  French  Folio . $t  15 

No.  I  Colored  French  Folio  (six  colors) .  i  20 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Folio .  2  30 

No.  I  Colored  Double  French  Folio  (six  colors)..  2  40 
No.  I  White  Double  French  Royal . 3  00 

PER  LB. 

E.  S.  Mills  Tinted  Flats .  11c 

Parchment  Writing  Manila .  7c 

ENVELOPES. 

We  allow  thirty-five  per  cent  discount  from  this  list. 

Commercial  Sizes— First  Quality,  X. 


All  ; 


half-thon- 


J^u//  Government  Cut 
sand  boxes. 

NO.  s  ZES,  6 

124  White  Wove . $i  70 

234  Amber  Laid .  i  80 

244  Green  Laid .  i  80 

254  Blue  Laid . i  80 

First  Quality,  XX. 

Full  Governinent  Cut.  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter- 
thousand  boxes ;  all  larger  sizes  are  in  half-thousand 
boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6 

126  White  Wove . $2  15 

226  White  Wove . 2  25 

236  Amber  Laid .  2  25 

276  Canary  Laid . 2  25 

2146  Blue  Granite . 2  25  23; 

2106  Azurene  Wove . 2  25  23; 

2126  Cream  Laid . 2  25  23; 

2136  Duplex  (Blue  Lined) .  2  25  .... 

128  White  Wove,  XXX . z  45  25: 

228  White  Wove,  XXX .  2  50  2  6l 

Full  Goy’t  No.  2,  XX.  , 

In  this  grade  the  Sizes  6  and  6)4  are  Full  Govern 
ment  Cut,  and  are  put  in  half-thousand  boxes 

NO.  SIZES,  6 

406  Melon  Laid . 90 

416  Fawn  Laid .  i  go 

426  White  Wove .  i  90 

436  Amber  Laid .  i  90 

446  Green  Laid .  i  90 

456  Lt.  Blue  Laid .  i  90 

466  Azurene  Wove .  i  90 

476  Canary  Laid .  i  90 

486  Corn  Laid .  i  90 

496  Cherry  Laid .  1  90 


% 

I  90 
I  90 
I  90 


6)4 

^2  25 
2  35 
2  35 
2  35 


6)4 

$2  lO 


Second  Quality,  X. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Govermnent  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter  thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6)4  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6  6)4 

314  Fawn  Laid . $1  55  JSi  60 

324  White  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

334  Amber  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

354  Blue  Laid . i  55  i  60 

374  Canary  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

384  Corn  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

Second  Quality,  XX. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6)4  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES, 


306  Melon  Laid  ... 
316  Fawn  Laid  . . . . 
326  White  Laid.... 
336  Amber  Laid... 

356  Blue  Laid . 

366  Azurene  Wove. 
376  Canary  Laid. . . 

386  Corn  Laid . 

396  Cherry  Laid  . . 


80 


6)4 

$1  90 

I  90 
I  90 
I  90 
I  90 
I  90 


Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes,  except  the  250  and 
280,  which  are  in  thousand  boxes. 

NO.  ^  ^  SIZES,  6.  6%. 

250  Manila  New  Gov’t . ^  8o  $  90 

280  Manila  New  Gov’t .  90  1  00 

350  Manila  New  Gov't .  95  i  05 

360  Manila  New  Gov’t .  i  00  i  10 

360  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  10  i  20 

440  Manila  Full  Gov't .  i  25  ^  35 

770  Manila  Full  Gov’t . . i  40  i  50 

880  Manila  Full  Gov’t . 2  35  2  55 

Official  Sizes— First  Quality,  XX. 

Put  up  in  half-thonsand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  lO.  II. 

126  White  Wove . $3  50  $2,  go  $4  85 

226  White  Wove . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

236  Amber  Laid . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

256  Blue  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

276  Canary  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

286  Corn  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

Official  Sizes— Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 


SIZES,  9.  10. 

White  Wove . fo  3°  $3  60 

Amber  Laid  . 3  30  3  60 


$4  45 
4  45 


Official  Sizes  — Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes.  Sizes  m 
are  not  kept  in  stock. 

NO.  SIZES,  •  9.  10. 

350  Manila . Si  80  $2  00 

360  Manila .  1  90  2  10 

380  Manila  Ex .  3  25  3  70 

440  Manila .  2  lo  2  25 

770  Manila .  2  45  2  70 

880  Manila .  4  00  4  25 


We  also  have  in  stock  many  odd  sizes,  as  well  as  the  regular  pay,  drug,  bank  portfolio,  etc.  Send  for  our  sample  box  and 
full  price  list ;  also  our  sample  book  of  Printers’  Ruled  Goods. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Fancy  Stationery;  also  any  samples  you  may  desire.  Write  for  discounts  and  special  quotations  so 
that  we  can  help  you  secure  trade. 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 
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Slate  Imposing  Stones  for  Printers’  Use. 


fHE  very  high  prices  charged  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  for 
marble  imposing  stones  have  driven  many  printers  to  other  ex¬ 
pedients  for  imposing  purposes,  and  even  those  wealthy  enough 
to  buy  marble  or  iron  surfaces  have  purchased  these  so  small  as  to  be 
more  inconvenient  than  useful.  Plenty  of  stone  room  in  a  book,  job, 
or  newspaper  printing  office  is  a  great  necessity,  as  it  expedites  work 
and  saves  time  in  keeping  an  office  clean  of  pi,  etc.  No  employing 
printer  need  think  of  scrimping  the  stone  room  in  his  office  now  that 
he  can  obtain  stones  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  introducing 
our  solid  slatestone  imposing  stones  we  feel  confident  that  we  are 
giving  to  printers  an  article,  which  for  usefulness  and  price  is  unsur-  ! 
passed.  i 

Slatestone  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  printers’  use.  It  is  much  stronger  j 
than  marble,  takes  a  smoother  surface  without  polishing,  is  much  ' 
lighter,  and  does  not  stain  or  rust  as  does  marble.  It  is  impervious  to 
oils,  acids  or  alkalies,  can  be  easily  cleansed  of  inks  and  grease  with 
soap  and  water,  and  is  “  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.”  To 
establish  the  superiority  of  slatestone  over  marble,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  for  billiard  beds  slate  has  driven  all  other  stones  out  of 
competition.  If  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  marble,  surely 
then  for  printers’  slabs,  which  require  no  more  solidity  or  accuracy  of 
surface,  it  is  also  superior  to  marble.  Its  great  strength  also  admits 
of  a  saving  in  weight,  as  slabs  inches  thick  are  strong  enough  for 
the  largest  sizes  of  imposing  .surfaces. 

As  a  proof  of  its  superiority  in  strength,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
to  the  following  mechanical  tests  made  upon  a  Fairbanks  machine  by 
F.  R.  Hutton.  The  Fair  Haven  slate  resisted  a  crushing  force  of 
12,870  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  averaged  from  three  tests;  Vermont 
marble,  8,375  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  averaged  from  five  tests;  Italian 
marble,  10,178  lbs.,  averaged  from  four  tests. 

Its  strength  and  fitness  being  established,  the  price  at  which  it  can  j 
be  furnished,  if  less  than  that  of  marble,  will  at  once  commend  it.  We  ! 


give  below  a  table  of  various  sizes  of  stones,  with  prices,  which  you  can 
compare  with  the  prices  charged  for  marble: 


NO. 

SIZE,  INCHES. 

PRICE. 

NO. 

SIZE,  INCHES. 

PRICE. 

I 

17x21 

50 

8 

24x58 

$5  80 

2 

20  X  25 

2  08 

9 

32x47 

6  27 

3 

24x29 

2  90 

10 

35x51 

7  44 

4 

17  X42 

2  98 

1 1 

26  X  68 

7  37 

5 

26x34 

3  68 

12 

29  X  84 

10  15 

6 

20  X  50 

4  17 

13 

32x94 

12  53 

7 

29  X  42 

5  08 

H 

35  X  102 

14  88 

Any  size  stone  desired  inade  to  order.  Price,  bo  cts.  per  surface  foot. 

These  prices  are  for  stones  13^  inches  thick,  sand  finished  on  both 
sides,  square  edges,  boxed  and  delivered  (at  our  expense)  at  any  rail¬ 
road  station  or  steamboat  landing  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Rates 
of  freight  to  any  point  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  furnished  when 
requested.  The  weight  is  about  25  lbs.  per  surface  foot. 

Slate  imposing  stones  are  no  experiment.  In  the  slate-producing 
sections  of  Vermont  they  have  been  used  in  printing  offices  for  years, 
and  their  durability  and  adaptability  thoroughly  tested  and  indorsed, 
j  Their  introduction  to  the  craft  all  over  the  country  has  not  been  before 
j  attempted.  We  are  pioneers  in  this  effort,  and  our  facilities  for  pro- 
i  duction  and  manufacture  are  ample  and  enable  us  to  furnish  them 
I  promptly  and  cheaply,  in  large  or  small  orders. 

!  Terms. — The  prices  given  above  are  net  cash,  and  not  subject  to  any 

'  discount.  Parties  of  whose  financial  or  commercial  standing  we  are 
;  ignorant  will  confer  a  favor  upon  us,  save  annoyance  and  obviate  delay 
;  by  sending  cash,  postoffice  orders,  or  checks  or  drafts  on  New  York, 
j  In  case  remittances  do  not  accompany  orders,  satisfactory  reference 
j  should  be  given. 

F.  W.  REDFIELD  &  CO. 

Fair  Haven,  Vermont. 


TEIST^IMONIALS. 

A  few  references  and  testimonials  from  different  parts  of  the  country  are  given,  that  those  interested  can  see  personally,  or  write  and 
get  information,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 


J.  S.  HORTON. 

Printing  and  Publishing,  229  Lackawanna  Ave. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven.  Vt. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Slate  Im¬ 
posing  Stone  which  I  bought  of  you  about  a  year  ago. 
I  like  it  better  than  marble.  At  the  extremely  low 
prices  at  which  the  Slate  Stones  are  sold,  no  printer 
need  suffer  for  want  of  stone  room. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  S.  HORTON. 

WEINRAUCH  &  SCHAEFER, 
Printers  and  Manufacturing  Stationers, 

778  Flushing  Avenue. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept  13,  i886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Gents, — The  Slate  Imposing  Stone  that  we  ob¬ 
tained  from  you  is  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  would 
seem  if  the  price  was  more,  in  place  of  much  less  than 
marble,  that  Slate  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  it  is 
not  only  easier  to  clean,  but  appears  to  keep  an  even 
surface  longer  than  marble. 

Yours,  truly,  WEINRAUCH  &  SCHAEFER. 

B.  W.  DINSMORE  &  CO., 
Printers,  No.  12  Frankfort  Street. 

New  York,  Sept.  10,  1886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Gentlemen, — We  find  the  Slate  Imposing  Stones 
purchased  from  you  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  marble  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  They  have  qualities  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  marble  —  a  hardness  of  surface  which  pre¬ 
vents  scratching  in  a  marked  degree,  and  comparatively 
no  liability  to  fray  or  wear  round  on  the  edges.  The 
cost  is  the  great  recommendation. 

Respectfully,  B.  W.  DINSMORE  &  CO. 

SINCLAIR  &  CO., 

Steam  Printers,  310  to  316  East  75th  St. 

New  York,  Sept.  10, 1886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fatr  Haven,  Vt. 

Gents, — Some  time  ago  we  purchased  one  of  your 
Slate  Imposing  Stones  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 


saying  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  us,  in  all  respects, 
than  any  other  stone  we  have  used  or  seen. 

Respectfully  yours,  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

W.  F.  HUMPHREY, 
Book  and  Job  Printing. 

Geneva,  N  Y  ,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven.  Vt. 

Gentlemen, — The  advantages  of  Vermont  Slate  as 
Printers’  Imposing  Stones  were  well  known  to  me  be¬ 
fore  purchasing  one  of  you  last  spring,  as  I  had  two  or 
three  in  use  while  in  business  in  your  county  several 
years  since.  I  must  compliment  you,  however,  on  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  your  stones  are  now  finished. 
You  may  expect  an  order  from  me  for  another  soon. 

Respectfully,  W.  F.  HU.MPHREY. 

THE  UNION  PRINTING  CO., 
Fine  Job  Printers,  in  Bates  St. 

Lewiston,  Me.,  Sept.  28,  1886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Gentlemen, — Yours,  asking  how  we  like  the  Slate 
Imposing  Surface  you  made  for  us  some  time  since,  is 
received,  and  will  say  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it, 
and  'he  longer  it  is  in  use  the  better  we  like  it. 

Yours,  truly,  UNION  PRINTING  CO. 

C.  C.  BARTGIS  &  BRO., 

Steam  Printer,*,  Street  South,  New  No.  23. 

Baltimore,  Sept  17,  1886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  been  using  one  of  your 
32x94  Slate  Imposing  Stones  for  a  short  whde,  and 
have  subjected  it  to  as  hard  usage  as  we  do  pur  marble 
stones,  and  we  like  it  better. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  C.  BARTGIS  &  BRO. 

WILLIAM  STEINER, 

Steam  Lithographerand  Type  Printer,  8  Murray  St. 

New  York  City,  Sept.  13,  1886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  now  in  use  one  of  your  Slate 
Imposing  Stones,  and  the  same  has  given  me  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Yours,  very  truly,  W.  STEINER. 


JOHN  MURPHY  &  CO., 
Publishers,  Booksellers,  Printers  and  Stationers, 
182  Baltimore  Street. 

Baltimore,  Sept,  ii,  1886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Gentlemen, — We  are  much  pleased  with  the  Slate 
Imposing  Stone  we  have  nowin  use  in  our  office.  It 
has  all  the  merits  you  claim  for  it,  and  is,  in  every 
respect,  satisfactory. 

Yours,  respectful'y,  JOHN  MURPHY  &  CO. 

FRED  G.  BARKER, 

Steam  Book  and  Job  Printer,  Barnard’s  Blk. 

Watertown,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  had  one  of  your  Slate  Impos¬ 
ing  Stones  in  my  office  over  six  months  and  it  has  given 
good  satisfaction.  I  should  purchase  of  you  if  in  need 
of  another  stone. 

Respectfully,  FRED  G.  BARKER. 

KELLOGG  PRINTING  CO., 
Artistic  Printers,  5  Washington  Row. 
Providence,  R.  L,  Sept,  ii,  1886. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Gentlemen,  — We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
Slate  Imposing  Stones  that  we  put  in  last  month.  The 
very  low  cost  should  put  them  in  every  office.  We  pre¬ 
fer  them  to  either  our  marble  or  iron  surfaces,  and  think 
every  printer  would  who  gave  them  a  trial. 

Yery  truly,  KELLOGG  PRINTING  CO. 

JOHN  D.  LUCAS, 

Steam  Job  Printer,  No.  14  Water  St. 

Baltimore,  July  23,  1885. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven.  Vt. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  had  for  some  months  one  of 
your  Slate  Imposing  Stones,  and  am  very  well  pleased 
with  it.  We  have  iron  and  marble  imposing  surfaces, 
but  we  consider  yours  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  either. 
The  price,  also,  being  so  much  less,  with  the  objection 
of  iron  rust  removed,  that  we  don’t  hesitate  to  say  we 
prefer  your  Slate  Imposing  Stones  to  any  we  have  in  use. 

Yours,  truly,  JOHN  D.  LUCAS. 


Address  all  orders  to  p_  ’\^  REDFIELD  CO.,  Faji  HaYeii,  Vt. 
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Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co. 

Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers, 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 

162  and  164  South  Clark  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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TO  PRINTERS 


$1.00  “INSURANCE  POLICY”  INK 

—  MANUFACTURED  BY 


nm%  w  inn. 


122  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


FBEDin.  LEVEY  &  CO, 


This  Ink  is  intended  for  such  classes  of  Mercantile  Work  as  Insurance  Policies,  Book  Headings,  etc.,  where 
HARD  PAPER  is  used,  and  a  QUICK  DRYING  INK  is  necessary. 

IT  DOES  NOT  DRY  ON  THE  ROLLERS  OR  SKIN  IN  THE  EOUNTAIN. 


“  For  the  above  class  of  work,  this  Ink  pleases  me  better 
than  any  I  have  ever  used.” 

E.  D.  SLATER, 

153  &  155  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


“  It  is  the  best  Ink  I  have  ever  used  for  Book  Headings, 
Insurance  Policies,  etc.” 


PETER  DE  BAUN, 
loi  &  103  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


O^ce  of  WRIGHT &=  McLEAN,  Artistic  Book  &-•  Job  Printers, 
No.  3  South  Gay  Street. 

Baltimore,  Aug.  20,  1886. 
To  Messrs.  F.  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Sirs, — Ship  us  25  lbs.  of  “  Ins.  Policy  ”  Ink.  It  is  the 
best  we  ever  got  hold  of  for  headings  of  books  to  be  bound 
in  a  hurry.  Yours,  etc., 

WRIGHT  &  McLEAN. 


A  Full  Assortment  of  Our  Inks,  both  Black  and  Colored,  can  be  had  from 


HORACE  DODD,. 

L.  K.  KERBAUGH, 

H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
CHAS.  J.  CARY  &  CO., 
F.  G.  HANCOCK, 

JUL.  MEYER, 

CLARKE  &  COURTS,  - 
LOUIS  SNIDERS’  SONS, 
E.  PERRY, 


-  Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
Richmond  and  Washington. 

Baltimore. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
-  Galveston,  Tex. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


GWATKIN  &  SON, 

JOHNSTON  &  CO., 

E.  H.  HUTCHINSON, 

J.  &  F.  B.  GARRETT,  - 
ROBT.  L.  GREENE, 

BARNES  BROS., 

ILLINOIS  TYPE  FOUNDING  CO., 
J.  &  A.  MCMILLAN,  - 
ROBERT  ROWELL, 


Toronto,  Canada. 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Providence,  R.  1. 

-  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

-  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


FRED’K  H.  LEVEY  &  CO. 

PRINTING  INK  MAKERS,  122  FULTON  ST.,  N.  Y. 
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Charles  T.  PuLsiFER.  Jediah  P.  Jordan.  Charles  Pfaff. 

PULSIFER, 

JORDAN 

&  PFAFF, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS 


PAPER 


Cardboard  and  Envelopes, 

WAREHOUSE: 

^5,  and  Federal  Street, 

Correspondence  Solicited.  B  O  STO  N. 


W.  A.  FOWLER,  Western  Agent, 
75/  Monroe  St.,  CHI CAGO. 


Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

GHIGAGO. 


Book  -  - 
News  -  - 
Writing  - 
Blotting  - 
Wrapping 


Envelopes,  Cardboard,  Tags,  etc. 


OUR  NEW  LINE 


EH 

/K 


OXFORD  )k 

(  SUPERFINE  ) 

FLAT?  AND  RUDFD. 

Send  for  Samples. 


A  New  House,  with  a  Fresh,  Clean  Stock  of  Goods. 

NO  SHELF-WORN  JOB  LOTS. 

W.O.  Tyler  PaperCo. 

169  &  171  ADAMS  STREET, 

Ghigago. 


Van  Allens  &  Boughton, 

(Successors  to  G.  W.  &  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN), 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 


AND  MILLWRIGHTS, 

DEALERS  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 
Manufacturers  of  Stereotype  Blocks  of  Iron  or  Wood. 
Shops:  59  ANN  STREET,  17  &  19  ROSE  STREET, 

TELEPHONE,  416  JOHN.  TELEPHONE,  468  NASSAU. 

NRW  YORK. 


Alt  Goods  in  Stock  bought  at  Panic  Prices.  The  largest 
and  most  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Paper  in  the  country. 


Western  Agents  for  WHITING  PAPER  CO.  Celebrated  Superior 
Flats-White,  Cream  and  Colored,  and  FANCY  STATIONERY. 

ALSO  AOEtSTTS 

Appleton  Paper  Co.  Kaukauna  Paper  Co. 

Geo.  R.  Dickinson  Paper  Co.  •  Richmond  Paper  Co. 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.  Crane  &  Co. 


WHITCOMB’S  CELEBRATED  ENVELOPES, 

AND  MANY  OTHER  MANUFACTURERS. 


Lithograph  Paper, 
Manila  Paper, 

Tissue  Paper, 

Book  Papers, 

White  and  Colored  Print, 
Cardboard, 


Strawboards, 

Ruled  Papers, 

Seymour  Cover  Papers, 
Enameled  Book, 

Tough  Check, 

Crane’s  Bristol, 


White  &  Col’d  Bristol,  etc. 
Enameled  Cover  Papers, 
White  and  Colored  China, 
Red  Express, 

English  Cloth  Blotting. 


ALL  PRICES  ROCK  BOTTOM. 


SECOND-HAND  LIST. 


All  machinery  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  tested  before  shipping, 

COTTRELL 

X  41 
41  X  60 
36  X  57 
27  X  33 
32  X  47 


R.  HOE  Sl  CO. 

Double  Cylinder, 

'I'hree  Revolution, 

Three  Revolution, 

Regular  Drum,  2  Rollers, 

Two  Revolution,  4  Rollers,  - 
Regular  Drum,  4  Rollers,  Tape¬ 
less  Delivery,  Box  Frame  35  x  51 
Regular  Drum,  4  Rollers,  Old 

Style  Frame,  -  -  41  x  57 

Two  Revolution,  4  Rollers,  35  x  51 
Two  Revo'ution,  4  Rollers,  -  38  x  55 

Two  Revolution,  4  Rollers,  41  x  60 
Regular  Box  Frame  Drum,  4  Rollers, 
Tapeless  Delivery,  -  24  x  29 

Cylinder  Job  Press,  2  Rollers,  17x21 
CAMPBELL  PRESSES. 

No.  I,  Double  Inking, Two  Revo¬ 
lution,  .  -  -  37  K  52 

No.  3,  Complete,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
No.  3,  Job  and  News,  2  Rollers,  34  x  50 
No.  4,  Job  snti  Book,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
No.  4,  Job  and  Book,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
No.  5,  Complete,  4  Rollers,  25  x  31 


BED. 


No, 


25  X  36 

C.  POTTER,  Jr.,  &  CO. 

!,  Extra  Heavy  Drum,  4 
Rollers,  -  -  ■  25  x  35 

JOB  PRESSES. 

I  Gordon  (New  Style),  -  13  x  19 

I  Gordon  Franklin,  -  13  x  19 

1  Gordon  Franklin,  -  .10x15 

1  Universal  (Colts),  -  13  x  19 

4  Universal  (Colts),  -  -  7x11 

1  Liberty,  -  -  -  10  x  15 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoe  Hand  Press,  -  24 


Smith  Hand  Press,  - 
Smith  Hand  Press, 

Hughes  &  Kimber  Litho,  -  19  x  24 

Chambers  Three  Fold  Folder. 

Adams  Press,  -  -  30  x  40 

Adams  Press,  -  -  27  x  43 

One  Bullock  Web  Perfecting  Press,  prints  double  New  York  Sun,  with 
Wetting  Machine  and  Stereotype  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Stereotype  Blocks,  made  of  iron  or  wood.  Send 
for  estimates.  Chases  made  to  order. 
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a:"HEi  NEW  sa:^YEE 


Noiseless  Liberty  Job  Printing  Press, 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  LIBERTY  MACHINE  WORKS, 


54  Frankfort  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Unsurpassed  in  Simplicity  of  Construction,  Speed,  Durability,  Register  atid 


Clearness  and  Evenness  of  Impression. 


The  New  Style  NOISELESS  “  Liberty  ”  has  lost  none  of  the  well-known  merits  of  the  old  “  Degener”  Press,  but  the  latest  improvements 
have  added  to  its  efficiency  several  new  and  excellent  features. 

The  New  Throw-off  does  not  come  on  the  wearing  shaft  or  connecting  arms,  as  on  all  other  machines,  but  has  a  perfectly  positive 
motion,  and  therefore  cannot  get  out  of  order,  causing  no  extra  wear  and  tear,  but  on  the  contrary  strengthening  the  press. 

The  New  Style  Fountain  is  the  best  in  use  now  on  any  Job  Press,  as  it  can  be  regulated  without  leaving  the  feed-board  or  stopping  the 
press,  and  one  inch  at  any  part  of  the  entire  fountain  can  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  One-half  ounce  of  ink  can  be  put  in  as  well 
as  a  pound,  and  therefore  no  waste  ensues  when  using  high-priced  inks. 

The  New  Extra  Distributing  Arrangement  consists  of  three  rider  rollers,  put  on  at  pleasure,  making  seven  working  rollers  in  all, 
and  is  unsurpassed  for  the  highest  class  of  color  work. 

The  New  Noiseless  Gripper  Motion  prevents  the  gripper  from  slapping  against  the  platen  and  the  back  of  the  fountain,  and  allows 
the  operator  to  measure  to  the  platen  while  the  press  is  in  any  position,  without  having  to  pull  any  handle  or  loosen  any  screw,  and  is  always 
in  working  order.  By  this  improvement  the  last  spring  of  any  kind  is  done  away  with,  thus  making  the  Liberty  Press  the  only  one  which  has 
no  springs  to  get  out  of  order  or  to  be  renewed.  , 

The  New  Combined  Brake  and  Shifter  will  stop  the  press  and  shift  the  belt  instantly  by  placing  the  foot  upon  it. 

Write  for  new  Circulars  with  Price  List,  mentioning  The  Inland  Printer. 

— —  =For  Sale  by  any  Type  Foundry  and  Dealer  in  Printing  Materials.-  ■  '  '  = 
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AMHERST  HYDRAULIC  MOTOR  CO.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


The  illustrations  herewith  shown  are  those  of  a  Motor  which  has 
been  designed  to  fill  a  long  existing  want,  and  the  number  of  uses 
for  such  a  machine,  when  attached  to  the  supply  pipes  of  the  Water 
Services  with  which  a  majority  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  equipped, 
can  be  hardly  suggested.  It  consists  of  eight  cylinders  radiating 
from  a  common  center,  with  pistons  and  rods,  as  shown  in  the  cuts. 
Jjy  means  of  a  single  rotary  valve  the  water  is  admitted  constantly 
to  four  of  the  cylinders.  As  the  valve  cuts  off  the  water  supply  from 
the  last  cylinder  of  the  four  at  work,  it  also  opens  the  cylinder  pre¬ 
ceding  the  four,  thus  keeping  four  constantly  drawing  the  crank 
forward  in  the  line  of  rotation.  The  water  is  admitted  to  and  dis¬ 
charged  from  all  of  the  cylinders  by  the  same  valve.  This  valve,  as 
well  as  other  parts  liable  to  corrosion  from  contact  with  water  are 
composition.  Simple  and  efficient  means  are  provided  for  automatic 
regulation,  and  themot-rcan  be  started  or  stopped  instantly.  With 
register  attached,  it  is  a  correct  meter. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  CLAIMED  FOR  THIS  MOTOR 
ARE  THE  FOLLOWING: 

r — It  is  a  piston  motor.  2 — It  is  furnished  with  durable,  tight 
and  frictionless  packings.  3 — It  has  no  dead  centers,  since 

the  power  is  constantly  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  crank.  4 — Its 
action  is  strong  and  perfectly  uniform,  without  jar  or  noise,  a 
most  important  advantage  over  other  water  motors.  5^ — It  can  be 
reversed,  and  runs  equally  well  in  either  direction.  6— It  gives  the 
largest  possible  percentage  of  power  for  the  water  used.  7 — It  is 
simple  in  its  construction  and  accessible  in  all  its  parts.  8 — It  is 
a  finished  tnachine  in  every  respect,  thoroughly  made,  and  every 
part  can  be  duplicated.  9 — It  is  the  best  motor  yet  devised  for 
blowing  church  organs.  10 — It  will  start  in  any  position  with  a 
full  load. 

For  running  printing  presses,  elevators,  and  all  light  machinery,  it 
has  no  equal. 

In  ordering  or  writing  for  information,  be  particular  to  state  in 
detail  the  use  to  which  the  motor  is  to  be  put,  the  estimated  power 
required,  diameterand  length  of  supply  pipes,  where  they  are  already 
in,  and  the  number  of  pounds  pressure  to  the  inch  in  the  street 
main  ;  also  the  distance  from  and  the  height  of  the  motor  above  the 
level  of  the  street.  • 

BRANCH  OFFICES; 

PHILADELPHIA,  121  N.  4th  St.;  CHICAGO,  116  Dearborn  St.;  CLEVELAND,  GEO.  B.  HERENDEN.;  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  45  Fulton  St.;  BOSTON,  32  Oliver  St.;  ALBANY,  FAIRBANKS  &  CO.;  ST.  LOUIS,  N.  E.  Cor.  3d  and 
Vine  Sts.;  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.,  LEWIS  C.  BURNS;  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS,  GEO.  L. 
MARSHALL;  KANSAS  CITY,  JAMES  BEWSHER  ;  OMAHA,  NEB.,  A.  L. 

STRANG  CO.;  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  OCTAVIUS  MARSHALL. 


}  Improved  Paper-Cutting  Machines, 

614  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASIL  V  ANE  A  CCURA  TEL  V  ADJUSTED. 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE. 

48-inch . $1,200  I  37-inch .  $700  I  30-inch . .  $500 

43-inch . . .  885  j  33-inch .  .  575  j  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  Steampower  Cutters.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above.  'j 

J.  M.  IVES  &  CO.,  293  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Brown  &  Carver  Cutting  Machines.  ' 

.'ll 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OF 

PERFECTION. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 
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SANBORN’S  NEW  PRESS 


No.  G  Iron  Standing  Press. 

(B  STYXjIE) 

THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  SIZE  AND  LOWEST  PRICE  No.  6  PRESS  EVER  BUILT 

It  is  Strong,  Powerful  and  Well  Made.  Screw  Box  is  Gtin  Metal  and  Rods  Wrozight  Iron. 

Diameter  of  Screw,  if  inches;  Size  of  Follower,  inches;  Size  of  Bed  between  Rods,  21^x29^  inches;  Greatest  Space 

between  Bed  and  Follower,  4  ft.  4  in.  Weight,  1,300  lbs. 

Price  on  Cars  at  Factory,  $90.00. 


Geo.  H.  Sanborn  tr  Sons, 


MANUFACTORY ; 

Standard  Machinery  Co.,  Mystic  River,  Ct. 


69  Beckman  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  Composition  for  Printers' 
Inking  Rollers  was  awarded  us  at  the 
World's  Industrial  and  Cotton 
Cen  tennial  Exhibitioii, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  1884.-5. 


Bi  NGHAM’S 
“Diamond  ”  Roller  Composition. 


Something  entirely  new,  tough,  elastic,  possessing  great  strength  and  “tack,” 
and  will  not  crack.  Price  thirty  (30)  cents  per  pound. 


BINGHAM’S  STAR  COMPOSITION  is  the  best  re-casting  Composition  made.  Does  not 
shrink,  dry  up,  skin  over  or  crack.  It  is  the  most  largely  used  of  any  made,  and  is 
especially  adapted  for  color  work,  or  use  in  dry  climates.  Price  forty  (40)  cents  per  pound. 

If  you  have  not  used  our  Compositions,  send  for  samples  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
any  other  parties’  make.  Liberal  discounts  on  large  orders.  For  sale  by  J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  H.  L  Pelouze  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  all  dealers  in  Printing  Materials 
generally.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BINGHAM,  DALEY  &  O’HARA, 

Manufactui'ers  of  Printers  Rollers  and  Composition, 

Nos.  4.9  and  51  Rose  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  first  house  in  America  to  engage  in  the  Manufacture  of  Printers’  Rollers  and  Compositions. 
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Two  Revolution  Press.  Two  Rollers. 
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Sixth  and  Vine  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Van  Bibber’s  “Regular”  Composition, 

30  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Van  Bibber’s  “Cbampion”  (Re-casting!  Composition, 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

VAN  BIBBER’S  “ROUGH  AND  READY,” 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


‘‘Rough  and  Ready”  is  easy,  quick  and  simple  to  use;  it  makes  a  No.  i  Roller,  costing 
you  about  ig  cents  per  pound  for  -winter  rollers  and  about  24  cents  per  pound  for  summer  ones. 

Our  “Regular”  is  a  perfectly  reliable  composition,  working  splendidly  in  any  weather  with 
any  ink.  Rollers  made  of  it  this  winter  should  be  very  durable  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfect 
order. 

Our  “Champion”  composition  is  the  best  composition  made  of  the  “recasting”  class.  Printers 
in  dry  climates  will  find  it  especially  useful. 


PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  WITH  EVERY  PACKAGE  OF  OUR  GOODS,  AND  WE  WARRANT 
ALL  GOODS  WE  SEND  OUT. 


LaIST^  ok  aoent^s 

- FOR - 


Van  Biblier’s  “Regular”  Coiiipositioii,  and  Van  Bibber’s  “Roiigb  and  Ready.” 


IN  THE  EAST. 


FARMER,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  65  Beekman  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

COLLINS  &  McLEESTER,  7o5jayne  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
MATHER  M'F'G  CO.  108  S.  Eighth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  104  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  236  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  15  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  &  F,  B.  GARRETT, 

H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
CHAS.  J.  CARY  &  CO., 
JOHNSTON  &  CO., 
ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO., 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
102  Governor  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
314,  316  Eighth  St.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
7  Bank  Lane,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


IN  THE  WEST. 


ST.  LOUIS  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Third  and  Vine  Sts.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  141,143  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
H.  NIEDECKEN  &  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

*JNO.  T.  RETON  &  SON,  606  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

*C.  P.  KINGSBURY,  408  Felix  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.,  93,95  Camp  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

*L.  GRAHAM  &  SON,  loi  Gravier  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

W.  G.  SCARFF  &  CO,,  731  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

^WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION,  930  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

THOSE  MARKED  WITH  AN  *  FURNISH 


*J.  J.  PASTORIZA,  89,91  Congress  St.,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

*JAS.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

ROBT.  LOWELL,  Third  and  Market  Sts.,  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO.,  59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

*CINCINNATI  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*FRANKLIN  TYPE  FOUNDRY.  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*LOUIS  SNIDER’S  SONS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

’fCHAS.  STEWART  PAPER  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*CHATFIELD  &  WOODS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*ROSS,  ROBBINS  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

C.YST  ROLLERS  OF  ANY  SIZE  PRO.VIPTLY. 


The  above  arc  the  leading  houses  in  their  line  in  the  United  States.  They  are  kept  well  stocked  with  fresh  and  seasonable  goods. 

If  yon  order  simply  Van  Bibber’s  Composition,  our  "  Regular”  will  be  sent.  If  you  want  “  Rough  and  Ready,”  say  so,  and  do  not  add  the  word  ”  Composition” 
to  it.  Specify  Van  BniBER’s  Goons,  and  see  that  you  get  them. 

Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  also  by  the  following  Advertising  Agencies  : 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York;  N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Times  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  LORD  &  THOMAS,  Chic.ago.  Ill,; 

NELSON  CHESMAN  &  CO.,  922  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  PAUCHY  &  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  YorH, 
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A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


The  Union  Type  Foundry, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Tyi’E,  Presses  and  Printing  Material 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Map^^^Photo-Engravers, 


PHOTO-ZINC-ETCHERS. 

119  MONROR  ST., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  C  H  1  C  A  G  0 

- ^ - 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  craft  to  our  large  and 
choice  stock  of 

Almanacs  and  Calendars 

FOR  18  8  7. 

ALSO,  OF  CUTS  SUITABLE  f'OR 

Illustrating  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Printing. 

SPECIMENS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

F.  L.  HURLBUTT.  GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER.  R.  E.  POLLOCK. 

BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

INKS-#- 

IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


Office  and  Factory,  //  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 
BUFFALO,'  N.  Y. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


Newspaper  and  Job  Printing  Outfits  a  Specialty. 


SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL  AND  MACHINERY. 

PRINTERS  who  are  looking  up  bargains,  wili  do  weii  to  consult  our  latest  list  of 
Second-hand  Material  and  Machinery.  We  at  all  times  have  a  large  supply  of 
Cylinder  and  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  etc.,  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  in 
every  way  practically  as  good  as  new,  to  offer,  besides  desirable  lots  of  body  and 
display  type,  Stands,  Cases,  Imposing  Stones,  etc.  Correspondence  invited.  Our 
latest  Catalogue  and  Printers’  Journal,  the  Press  and  Type,  mailed  free  to  all  prac¬ 
tical  printers. 

HAND  PRESSES. 


Washington  Hand  Press,  6  column . $  150 

Washington  Hand  Pre.ss,  7  column .  175 

Washington  Hand  Press,  8  column .  200 

Washington  Hand  Press,  y  column .  225 

Hand  Cylinder,  6  column,  wooden  bed .  65 

Army  Pre»s,  7  column .  62 

Army  Hand  Press,  6  column .  45 


JOB  PRESSES. 

514!  X  9  Rotary  Cincinnati  Jobber . 

5J4  X  7  Ruggles  Rotary,  good  order . 

6x9  Columbian  Lever,  good . 

6%  X  10  Young  America  Lever,  almost  new . 

6%  X  10  Standard  Lever . 

X  10  Prouty  Lever . 

6}A  X  10  Prouty  Rotary . 

7x11  Pearl  Lever  (143) . 

7x11  Universal,  fountain,  steam . 

7x11  Pearl  Rotary,  iron  stand . 

7  X  II  Old  Style  Gordon,  fine  order . 

7  X  II  Old  Style  Gordon,  repaired . 

7x11  Old  Style  Grrdon,  throw-off . 

7x11  Liberty,  Steam . 

8  X  12  Peerless,  good  order . 

8  .X  12  Globe . 

8  X  12  Old  Style  Gordon  (iii) . 

8  X  12  Improved  Gordon . 

8  X  12  Standard  Rotary  (149) . 

8  X  12  Columbian  Lever  (158) . 

8J4  X  1254  Prouty,  almost  new  (140) . 

9  X  tsK  Nonpareil  Jobber,  good  order . . . . 

10  X  15  Baltimore,  good  order . 

10  X  IS  Old  Style  Gordon,  fine  condition . 

10  X  15  Golding  Jobber . 

10  X  15  Novelty . 

10  X  15  Globe,  fountain  and  steam  (153) . 

10  X  15  Old  Style  Gordon,  throw-off . 

10  X  15  Prouty . 

11  X  16  Superior  . 

II  X  16  Star  Lever,  iron  stand  (148) . 

II  X  17  Globe.  New  Style,  fountain . 

11  X  17  New  Style  Gorjon,  fine  condition, . 

12  X  17  Nonpareil,  almost  new,  with  receding  bed  (165). 

13  X  19  Globe,  New  Style,  without  chain,  fountain  (114). 

13  .X  19  Globe,  treadle  and  steam . 

13  X  19  Old  Style  Gordon . 

13  X  19  Old  Style  Gordon,  with  fountain . 

13  X  19  Lawyer,  will  print  one  page  of  5  column  paper. . 

13  X  19  Universal,  fountain . 

14  X  1754  Wells  Jobber . 

14  X  18  Day  Jobber . 

14  X  19  Cincinnati  Jobber  (136) . 

14  X  22  Universal  (130) . 

15  X  25  Cincinnati  Press  (129) . 

16  X  25  Segment  Gordon . 


85 

125 


135 

135 

165 


160 


18s 


140 

220 

240 

225 

90 

250 

200 

225 

250 

200 

260 

280 

275 

125 

175 

175 

340 

225 


CYLINDER  PRESSES. 


7-column  Prouty  Cylinder  (159) . : . 

17  X  21  Potter  Pony  . 

17  X  21  Hoe,  Pony . 

17  X  21  Hoe,  Pony,  2-roller,  rack  and  screw  distribution,  bed  springs,  tape 

delivery  . 

22  X  30  Taylor,  Pony,  drum,  2-roller . 

26  X  34  Cincinnati,  2-roller,  rack  and  screw  distribution,  tape  delivery,  bed 


27K  34  Hoe  Drum,  2-rolIer,  rack  and  screw  distribution,  tape  delivery . 

28  X  44  N.  Y.  Taylor,  2-roller,  table  distribution,  tape  delivery,  bed  springs - 

29x41  Hoe,  2-roller,  air  spring . 

31  X  46  C.  &  B.  Country,  2-roiler,  air  springs . 

31  X  46  3-revolution  Taylor,  speed  2,500 . 

31  X  46  Potter  Country,  2-roller . 

31  X  46  Campbell  Country,  good  machine . . 

31x46  Intermediate  Campbell,  2-roller,  table  distribution,  bed  springs,  fly 

delivery . 

31  X  46  Fairhaven,  Newspaoer . 

31  X  46  Cincinnati  Drum,  2-roller,  wire  Springs . 

31  X  46  Taylor,  2-roller,  wire  springs . 

32  X  46  Cottrell,  3-rol'er . 

32  X  50  Potter  Drtim,  2-roller,  wire  springs . 

32  X  50  Taylor  Drum,  2-roIler  air  springs . 

32  X  50  Cottrell  &  Babcock,  2-roller,  air  springs  . 

34  X  50  Hoe,  Drum,  2-roller,  rack  and  screw  distribution,  tape  delivery,  air 

springs . 

3534  X  47  Campbell . 


400 

525 

525 

575 

550 


800 

750 

650 

750 


800 

625 

650 


725 


[,200 


THE  UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

298  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Leading  Manufacturers  of  Printers’  Tools  in  the  World. 


GOLDING  & 


177  to  199  Fort  Hill  Square, 


CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


ABOUT  GALLEYS  WE  MAKE. 


shows  a  section  of  our  patent 
atertight  Brass-Lined  Galley,  which 
superior  to  any  brass-lined  galley 
now  made,  because  the  lining  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  unbroken  piece  of  brass  (bent 
at  the  corners,  instead  of  being 
mitered)  secured  to  the  bottom 
,,  plate  by  a  patented  proce.ss, 
— making  it  in  eflect  an  all- 
brass  galley,  as 
shown  in  next  cut. 

I  'g.  I.  In  this  condition  it  is  a  perfect 
galley,  .and  watertight.  The  molding  is  then  firmly  screwed 
to  the  bottom  plate.  As  the  lye  cannot  percolate  from  the 
I  galley  under  the  lining  into  the  molding,  there  is  no 
I  danger  ofthelatterrotting  or  swelling.  And  here  is  just 
I  where  the  superiority  of  our  galley  is  apparent,  as  all 
B  printers  know  that  the  action  of  lye  and  water  on  the 
R  galley  molding  is  the  chief  source  of  weakness  in  a 
Kk  galley.  An  examination  of  these  g.alleys  will  con- 
vince  any  practical  printer  of  their  superi- 
lag.'  2.  ority,  and  they  cost  no  more  than  any  other 

first-class  galley.  Get  the  best! — it  costs  nothing  extra. 


6p“ii 

:Si 


3)^x1. >^i: 
.3Xx24 
4^X24  • 


.  Jifl.incil. 


ABOUT  GALLEYS  WE  DON’T  MAKE. 


Fig.  3  shows  the  ancient  enemy 
of  printerdom,  called  a  screw-lined 
It  ■  -- 


N.  G.,  and  dear  1 


rl  pri 
galley, 
any  price. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  patent  lined 
.galley  hitherto  considered  the  best. 
The  objection  to  it  is  that  the  whole 
~  bears  on  the  screws, 

Fig.  3.  and  as  no  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the 
lye  and  water  from  intruding  under  the  lining,  the  molding 
rots  and  warps,  .and  the  galley  is  ruined.  This  is  a  strong-  I 
I  galley,  but  will  you  please 

take  a  look  at  the  end  of  it,  and  see 
that  the  lining  which  seems  to  be 
nearly  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  on 
top  is  actually  less  than  one  sixty- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  lining 
is  so  thin  that  the  water 
corrodes  it,  and  it  cannot 
resist  the  pressure  of  swelling  of  the  molding. 


NONPAREIL  LEAD  CUTTER, 


The  most  powerful  Lead  Cutter  in  the  market.  Has  a 
long  adjustable  bearing  for  the  lever,  and  both  front  and 
back  gages.  Leads  can  be  cut  very  rapidly  and  easily  on 
this  cutter,  by  grasping  both  handles  in  one  hand,  as  in 
operating  hand-shears.  By  pushing  the  lever,  4-to-pica 
brass  rule  can  bo  cut.  The  lever  is  held  up  by  a  strong 
spring. 

^Indispensable  to  printers  who  are  without  our  Little 
Liant  Lead  and  Rule  Cutter. 

“  2,  Graduated  to  Picas . ....L  .  .'5!^ 


Undoubtedly  the  best  stick  now  made,  entirely  orig¬ 
inal  in  its  action,  absojiitely  correct,  and  cannot  slip. 

It  can  only  be  set  to  Picas  and  Nonpareils  of  the 
standard  known  as  the  “American”  system. 

No  quads  are  needed  to  set  it. 

It  is  graduated,  and  can  be  set  iiistaiiily  to  any  reg¬ 
ular  measure,  and  once  set  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  slip, 
as  it  is  held  by  a  case-hardened  steel  pin  which  extends 
from  the  clamp  through  back  of  stick  into  the  knee. 


Its  use  will  result  in  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
material,  as  every  lead  and  rule  cut  for  jobs  set  in  it 
must  be  on  the  standard carelessness  on  the 
part  of  compositors  in  setting  sticks  can  lead  to  waste 
of  material  through  cutting  irregular  measures. 

It  is  a  standard  gage  for  cutting  material,  as  every 
size  of  the  new  “American”  standard  is  a  multiple  of 
Pica.  Consider  how  material  is  wasted  by  cutting  to 
irregular  measures. 


Printers  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Every  stick  warranted  to  be  true,  and  accurate  to  Standard. 

2.m.  deep.  234111.  234  in.  2-m.  deep.  234111.  234111. 

6-mch . $i-"5 . . ^^-95  lo-inch . $2.25 . $2.35 . $2.45 

Xickul  pKiting  :  6-in.  25c. ;  8  to  10  in.,  30c. ;  i2-;n.,  40c. 


STANDARD  NEWS  STIGK. 


This  stick  is  especially  designed  for  newspaper  work, 
and  is  adjustable  from  12  picas  to  15  picas,  any  standard. 

Tlie  knee  is  firmly  clamped  at  both  ends  by  screws, 
and,  once  set  true,  it  cannot  be  sprung  by  tight  sp.acing. 
Once  set  correctly,  it  will  remain  correct. 


Nickel  i)lated,  25  c 


2K  in. 
■ ■ -^o-SS 


BOSTON  JOB  ^TIGK. 


An  ex'cellent  job  stick,  very  firmly  held  at  knee, 
which  will  not  slip  with  tight  spacing. 

2  in.  deep.  234  in. 
12-inch . $1.50 . $i-6o 

:i  2:?C 

. 1.60 

Nickel  plating:  5  and6.in.,  25c. ;  Sand  10-in.,  30c. ;  12  and  i5-in., 
40c. ;  i8-in.,  50c. 


^  ^  2  iiL  deep.  2)4  i 

L2X  inV  bVllhead  Stick.*. 


We  will  send  Composing  Sticks  and 
Rules  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


I  Send  for  the  PRINTERS' 
REVIEW,  a  handsome  i6 
pp.  paper  offering  Special 
Inducements  on  our  goods 
until  Jan.  i,  1887. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Little  giant 

RULE  CUTTER 


OUTFIT  FOR  BRASS  RULE  WORK. 


CO.MPO.SING  RULES,  any  length,  up  to  15  e 
20c. ;  16  to  2oems,  30c. :  21  io  25  cins,  35c. 
MAKK-UP  Rules  at  some  price. 


Send  IOC.  for  ConipJete  Illustrated  Catalogue  ( i88 pp.)  and  2^c.  for  Complete  Cut  "Book  ( loo  pp.) 

OBLIGK  us  ANU  “tHB  inland  PRINTER”  BY  STATING  YOU  SAW  THIS  ADVERTISE.MENT  HERE. 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 


Patent  Register  Pin 


115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


'T'HE  following  cut  represents  a  simple  Gauge  Pin  attached,  made  wholly  of  tem- 
J-  pered  steel  wire,  which,  when  once  its  method  of  use  is  understood,  will  prove  a 
boon  to  the  printer  who  wants  a  cheap  and  easily  adjusted  Gauge  Pin. 


SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 

USED  BY  THE 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (all 
offices),  Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines  Leader,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Du¬ 
buque  Herald,  Dubuque  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph,  Quincy 
Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Burlington  Gazette,  Keokuk  Gates  City, 
Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times-Mirror,  Kansas 
City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 


The  point  of  the  curved  spring  is  inserted  towards  you  from  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  line  where  you  wish  to  locate  the  head  of  the  pin,  and  when  brought  to 
position  its  downwardly  projecting  point  is  pressed  into  the  paper  to  hold  it.  If  a 
minute  change  is  desired,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  raise  the  head  and  swing  it 
slightly  to  the  right  or  left. 


Price  per  dozen,  only  TWENTY  CENTS.  Neatly  boxed.  They  come 
cheaper  in  gross  lots. 

Patented  November  7th,  1882,  and  manufactured  solely  by 


EDWARD  L.  MEG  ILL, 


60  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

To  whom  all  orders  should  be  addressed. 


Aho,  Patentee  and  Mamtfacturer  0/ 

Megill’s  Patent  Spring  Tongue  Gauge  Pins. 


IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUR  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  our  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


PRICE  : 

Per  dozen.  -  $1.20 
Per  set  of  3,  .40 


One  size  answers 
for  all  work. 
Extra  tongues  with 
each  box. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  Works’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery. 


Megill’s  Patent  Adjustable  Steel  Gauge  Pins. 


price; 

60  Cents  per  dozen, 
either  size. 


Foursizes:  No.  i, Pica 
high;  No.  2, Medium; 
No.  3,  Gt. Primer  ;  No. 
4,  Pica,  without  lip. 


SlIdlEIIEWENIl  & 

GHIGAGO 


CO, 


XX  Eight  Sizes  Manufactured. 


Challenge  Job  Press 


M.4NUFACTURED  BY 


— 

— 

PRICES  ON  CARS  IN  CHICAGO. 

Xo. 

Inside  Chase. 

Boxing. 

I. — Eighth  Medium . 

2. — Eighth  Medium . 

,.  6  00 

3.  Eighth  Medium,  Large... 

...  gx  13.. 

4.  Quarter  Medium . 

-  300 - 

..  7  00 

5.  Quarter  Medium,  Large.. 

...II  X  17.. 

....  350- 

.  7  00 

6.  Half  Medium . 

...13x19.. 

7.  Half  Medium,  Large . 

...14  X  205^ 

...  450.... 

8.  Half  Super  Royal . 

...1454  X  22 

- 500 - 

Fountain— Eighth  Med.,«25;  Quarter  Med., 

S27.50;  larger,  S30. 

Steam  Fixtures,  Sis.  Overhead  Steam  Fixtures,  Sts  to  S25. 

The  14  X20j4  and  1454x22  presses  are  each 

supplied  w 

ith  one 

wrought  iron  and  two  cast  iron  chases.  With 

every  press, 

we  fur- 

nish  three  chases,  six  roller  stocks, 

roller  mold, 

gripper  and  impres- 

sion  wrench  and  brayer. 

For  all  particulars  and  terfns,  address  nr  call  on 


SHNIEDEWEND  eS:  LEE  CO. 


MANUF.4CTURERS, 


303  &  305  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 
Published  Monthly  by 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

2  TAYLOR  BUILDING,  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

II.  O.  SHEPARD,  Pres. . JOS.  PEAKE,  Treas. 

WM.  JOHNSTON,  Sec’y. 

Editorial  Offices,  Room  26,  159  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  CAMERON,  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  dollars  per  annum  in  advance;  for  six  months,  one  dollar ;  single  copies, 
twenty  cents. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  paid,  eleven  shillings  and  four  pence  per 
annum. 

To  countries  within  the  postal  union,  seventy-five  cents  per  annum  additional. 

Postage  stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  remit  them, 
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The  Inland  Printer  will  be  issued  promptly  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  by  postoffice  order 
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The  Inland  Printer  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furnish  valuable  news  and 
information  to  those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  the  printing  profession, 
and  printers  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  by  sending  him 
news  pertaining  to  the  craft  in  their  section  of  the  country,  particularly  individual 
theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 
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CHICAGO,  DECEMBER,  1886. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

N  the  first  of  January,  1887,  the  subscription  price  of 
The  Inland  Printer  will  be  increased  from  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  annum.  Even  at  this  rate  it 
will  be  the  cheapest  trade  journal  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  worth  many  times  the  amount  charged.  The 
outlay  incurred  in  the  publication  of  such  a  periodical 
is  so  disproportionate  to  the  sum  now  charged  for  sub¬ 
scription,  that  its  publishers  deem  an  increase  to  the  price 
named  imperative.  We  therefore  feel  satisfied  that  its 
thousands  of  patrons,  who  are  increasing  at  a  rate  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  expectations,  will  cheerfully  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  arrived  at. 


OUR  HOLIDAY  EDITION. 

T  is  with  a  somewhat  justifiable  pride  we  point  to  the 

fact  that  the  present  edition  of  The  Inland  Printer 
goes  to  every  reputable  and  reliable  printing  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  and  that  in  it  will  be  found 
an  array  of  representative  advertisers,  the  best  the  country 
affords,  in  their  respective  branches,  having  a  direct  or 
indirect  interest  in  the  trade.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  consider  it  alike  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  craft  in  particular,  and  affiliated  trades' 
in  general,  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  a  perusal  of 
their  merits,  as  presented  in  its  columns. 

We  do  not  claim  or  anticipate  that  an  immediate 
benefit  will  in  all  cases  be  experienced  by  such  exami¬ 
nation,  hut  we  do  claim  that  as  a  reliable  reference  it 
will  be  found  invaluable.  Further,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  progressive  printer,  who  is  determined  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  the  times,  will  assuredly  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery,  appliances 
and  material  to  he  found  in  the  market;  and  in  no 
manner  can  he  be  more  effectually  aided  in  making 
such  selection  than  by  an  examination  of  their  merits 
through  the  assistance  bf  a  reliable,  disinterested  trade 
journal,  that  has  no  ax  to  grind,  no  special  favors  to 
repay,  and  no  object  in  advocating  or  advancing  the 
interests  of  one  firm  at  the  expense  of  another. 

If  a  new  press,  hook  or  job ;  a  new  folding  machine, 
a  new  paper  cutter,  a  new  series  of  fonts,  a  new  dress 
for  a  daily  or  weekly  journal,  a  new  heading  for  a 
magazine,  a  new  cabinet,  a  new  supply  of  rules,  slugs, 
or  leads,  a  new  roller,  or  the  hundred  and  one  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  requirements  of  a  printing  office  are 
not  an  absolute  necessity  today,  the  supposition  is  that 
the  near  future  will  make  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  and  it  is  well  to  be  able  in  leisure  hours  to 
dispassionately  examine  the  merits  of  the  respective 
“candidates  for  public  favor,”  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
intelligently  select  the  machine  or  material  best  adapted 
for  the  requirements  demanded. 

But  it  is  not  to  its  advertising  merits  we  exclusively 
refer.  We  trust  its  contents — the  practical  information 
contained  therein — will  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  craft  at  large.  It  is  our  design  and 
desire  to  extend  its  usefulness,  and  enlarge  its  field  of 
operation ;  and  we  kindly  ask  those  who  are  already 
subscribers,  who  may  receive  the  present  issue,  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not.  The  mission  of 
The  Inland  Printer  is  to  make  itself  mutually  beneficial, 
aye,  indispensable  to  advertiser  and  subscriber,  and  if 
either  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented,  they  will  have  themselves  to  blame  for  the  result. 


The  Inland  Printer, 
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Friends,  one  and  all,  we  don’t  want  the  whole  earth, 
but  as  an  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  permit 
us  to  say  we  do  want  every  advertiser  who  desires  the 
custom  of  the  trade,  to  advertise  in  the  columns  of  The 
Inland  Printer,  and  the  name  of  every  printer — employer 
and  employe — in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  its 
subscription  books,  and  we  will  be  content  with  nothing 
less.  Won’t  you  help  us  satisfy  our  ambition? 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 

CORRESPONDENT,  who  appears  to  be  in  earnest, 
writes:  “ As  a  new  year  is  close  at  hand,  I  thought 
an  article  from  your  pen  on  ‘  How  to  Succeed  ’  might 
prove  of  interest  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  always 
ready  and  anxious  to  learn,  and  who  desire  to  commence 
1887  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  succeed,  if  success  is 
within  their  power.”  This  is  rather  a  strange  request,  as 
we  are  not  aware  that  we  possess  any  special  qualifications 
for  imparting  information  on  this  subject  to  our  inquirer 
which  he  does  not  possess  himself.  We  do  not  believe  the 
good  old  way  can  be  improved  on  ;  at  least,  if  it  can,  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  method. 

We  well  remember  the  supreme  contempt  with  which 
we  regarded  the  teachings  of  some  of  the  wisest  philoso¬ 
phers  who  ever  lived,  when  first  reading  their  advice  to 
those  entering  the  race  of  life,  who  aspired  to  succeed, 
or  occupy  an  honorable  position.  How  commonplace 
seemed  their  arguments  and  recommendations?  To  be 
assured  that  to  reach  the  goal,  integrity,  sobriety,  persist¬ 
ence,  attention  to  business,  regard  for  truth  and  honor,  a 
settled  determination  to  make  the  word  as  good  as  the 
bond,  were  indispensable,  seemed  so  ridiculous,  so  frivo¬ 
lous,  so  out  of  character  with  the  end  sought  for,  which 
we  had  expected  to  secure  by  a  patented  or  pyrotechnic 
method,  that  we  threw  them  down  in  disgust ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  others  have  had  a 
similar  youthful  experience,  and  labored  under  a  similar 
delusion.  But  the  old,  old  story  has  been  repeated,  as  it 
will  be  repeated  to  the  end  of  time.  The  then  esteemed 
dreary  platitudes  have  materialized  into  the  wisdom  of  the 
sage,  and  proven  that  the  possession  and  exercise  of  these 
virtues  are  as  essential,  nay,  more  essential  now,  to  achieve 
a  lasting  success  than  they  were  a  century  ago,  because 
fraud  and  tinseled  shams  were  not  then  as  rampant,  as 
dangerous,  as  positive  or  as  deceptive  factors  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  society  as  they  are  today. 

Napoleon’s  definition  of  genius — success — explains  its 
significance  when  coupled  with  his  well-known  aphorism : 
“  Providence  generally  favors  the  heaviest  battalions.” 
The  student  who  carries  off  the  honors  at  Oxford  or 
Harvard  more  frequently  owes  his  triumph  to  laborious, 
unflagging  study  than  a  special  so-called  natural  gift, 
exemplifying  the  fact  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learn¬ 
ing.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales’  sons  entered  the  British 
navy,  the  instructions  given  to  the  officer  under  whom 
they  were  placed,  in  effect  were  :  Teach  them  their  duty, 
and  show  no  favoritism,”  thus  practically  recognizing  that 
although  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  they  had 


to  learn  by  actual  experience,  equally  with  the  humblest 
seaman,  how  to  splice  a  rope  or  box  the  compass.  And 
thus  it  is  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  Not  more  senseless 
was  King  Canute’s  command  to  the  ocean  than  is  the 
too  prevalent  expectation  that  a  special  freak  of  fortune 
will  bridge  the  chasm  between  ignorance  and  knowledge, 
and  afford  a  loop-hole  for  a  genius  (?)  to  prove  his  superi¬ 
ority  over  sublunary  mortals. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  he  is  a  wise  man  who  cannot 
learn  by  the  experience  of  others.  As  the  lighthouse 
warns  the  mariner  of  the  hidden  rock  or  dangerous  shoal, 
so  the  failures  of  the  past  should  act  as  beacons  to  those 
who  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  pit  holes  which  constantly 
beset  their  pathway. 

Many  of  the  failures  are  the  result  of  misdirected  effort. 
There  is  an  old  though  trite  saying  “You  cannot  make  a 
whistle  out  of  a  pig’s  tail,”  so  a  man  who  has  mistaken  his 
calling  cannot  expect  to  successfully  compete  with  a  rival 
peculiarly  adapted  by  taste  and  training  for  it.  Others 
trust  to  chance  in  preference  to  following  the  beaten  path. 
A  few  years  ago  we  inquired  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  Colorado’s  miners,  what,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  the 
ratio  of  successful  to  non-successful  mining  adventurers, 
during  fifteen  years.  The  reply  was  that  one  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  would  be  a  liberal  computation.  Is  it  not  rational  to 
suppose  that  if  these  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  failures  had  turned  their  attention  to  legitimate 
business  the  result  would  have  been  far  different?  Some 
fail  because  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  details,  others 
because  they  simply  skim  the  surface  and  fail  to  use  the 
subsoil  plough. 

Life  is  a  continual  struggle  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  the  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  meet  with  and 
overcome  obstacles  has  no  right  to  expect  success.  No 
cross,  no  crown.  While  it  is  certain  that  everyone  who 
starts  in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  fame  will  not  become  a 
Croesus,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Webster,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
those  who  follow  the  divine  injunction  “Whatever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might,”  and  are 
guided  by  honor  and  principle,  may  rationally  expect  a 
certain  meed  of  success  to  attend  their  efforts. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

N  a  lecture  recently  delivered  before  the  board  of  trade 
of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  by  Professor  R.  H.  Thurston, 
that  gentleman  presented  some  admirable  and  forcible 
arguments  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  technical 
schools.  Among  the  special  points  made  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  It  is  intelligence,  not  brute  force,  that  governs  the 
universe  and  conquers  fate.  It  is  the  humming  spindles, 
the  puffing  engine,  the  rumbling,  iron-devouring  mills, 
each  directed  by  active  brains  and  guided  by  a  few  skillful 
hands,  that  do  the  work  of  the  world;  animal  power, 
whether  human  or  brute,  accomplishes  but  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  work  of  this  busy  world  of  ours.  The  3,000,- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain  annually  grown  in  this  country 
are  transported  to  the  millions  fed  by  it  over  our  125,000 
miles  of  railway,  and  over  the  3,000  miles  of  ocean,  not 
by  man,  but  by  the  inanimate  forces  commanded  by  his 
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intelligence ;  not  by  human  or  even  brute  muscles,  but  by 
nature’s  power,  directed  by  the  mind  of  the  insignificant 
man,  defying  nature’s  wildest  untrained  forces.  He  prac¬ 
tically  summarizes  the  requirements  in  this  direction  as 
follows : 

1.  A  common  school  system  of  general  education 
which  shall  give  all  young  children  tuition  in  the  three 
studies  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  education,  and 
which  shall  be  administered  under  compulsory  law,  as  now 
generally  adopted  by  the  best  educated  nations  and  states 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

2.  A  system  of  special  adaptation  of  this  primary 
instruction  to  the  needs  of  children  who  are  to  become 
unskilled  laborers,  in  departments  which  offer  opportu¬ 
nities  for  their  advancement,  when  their  intelligence  and 
skill  prove  their  fitness  for  such  promotion,  to  the  position 
of  skilled  artizans.  Such  a  system  would  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  reading,  writing  and  spelling  books  in  which 
the  ideas  peculiar  to  the  trades,  the  methods  of  operation 
and  the  technics  of  the  industrial  arts  should  be  given 
prominence,  to  the  exclusion,  if  necessary,  of  words, 
phrases  and  reading  matter  of  less  essential  importance  to 
them. 

3.  A  system  of  trade  schools,  in  which  general  and 
special  instruction  should  be  given  to  pupils  preparing  to 
enter  the  several  leading  industries,  and  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  each  industry,  as  well  as  the  actual  and 
essential  manipulations,  should  be  illustrated  and  taught 
by  practical  exercises  until  the  pupil  is  given  a  good 
knowledge  of  them  and  more  skill  in  conducting  them. 
This  series  should  include  schools  of  printing,  car¬ 
pentry,  stonecutting,  blacksmithing,  etc.,  weaving  schools, 
schools,  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  schools  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  etc. 

4.  At  least  one  polytechnic  school,  in  which  the 
sciences  should  be  taught  and  their  applications  in  the  arts 
indicated  and  illustrated  by  laboratory  work.  In  this 
school  the  aim  should  be  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
students  a  thorough  scientific  education  and  training, 
preparing  them  to  make  use  of  all  new  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  science  and  art,  and  thus  keep  themselves  in 
the  front  rank. 

5.  A  system  of  direct  encouragement  of  existing  estab¬ 
lished  industries  by  every  legal  and  proper  means,  as  by 
the  encouragement  of  improvement  in  our  system  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the  relief  of  important  undeveloped  industries 
from  state  and  municipal  taxes,  and  even  in  exceptional 
cases  of  subsidy.  It  is  evident  that  such  methods  of  i 
encouragement  must  be  adopted  very  circumspectly  and  | 
with  exceeding  precaution,  lest  serious  abuses  arise. 

Chimerical  as  this  scheme  may  seem  to  the  casual 
observer,  there  is  nothing  impracticable  about  it.  The 
adoption  of  the  system  of  gradation  here  suggested  is 
demanded  alike  by  national  pride  and  self-interest.  To 
substitute  a  practical,  scientific,  systematic  course  of  train¬ 
ing  for  the  superficial,  slipshod  system  now  in  vogue 
would  not  only  prove  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  but  is  in 
truth  the  desideratum  of  the  hour ;  and  unless  we  mistake 
the  signs  of  the  times,  we  shall  shortly  see  it  adopted  in 
its  entirety. 


THE  BRITISH  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CONFERENCE. 

Ar  the  recent  national  conference  of  the  operative 
printers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  in  London, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  “  federation  of  the 
printing  and  paper  trades,”  and  which  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  two  difficult 
and  vexed  problems  were  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which 
has  secured  the  general  approbation  of  employers.  We 
refer  to  the  questions  of  strikes  and  female  labor.  With 
regard  to  the  former  the  conference  recognized  that  they 
were  crude  and  unworthy  methods  of  settling  disputes,  and 
unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  arbitration.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  in  relation  thereto  was  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  recommends  the  adoption  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  wherever  practicable  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  in  the 
printing  trade,  believing  that  by  this  means  the  non-union  element 
would  be  minimised. 

We  rejoice  at  this  as  we  do  at  all  similar  action  tending 
to  remove  the  friction  existing  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  believe  that  the  spirit  manifested  will  be  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  every  employing  printer.  The  substitution  of 
reason  for  passion,  and  a  willingness  to  submit  all  griev¬ 
ances  for  a  peaceable  solution  to  disinterested  parties,  is  a 
grand,  grand  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  resolution  relating  to  the  employment  of  female 
labor  reads : 

Resolved,  That,  while  strongly  of  opinion  that  women  are  not 
physically  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  a  compositor,  this 
conference  recommends  their  admission  to  membership  of  various 
typographical  unions  upon  the  same  conditions  as  journeymen,  provided 
always  that  females  are  paid  strictly  in  accordance  with  scale. 

In  the  above  is  recognized  the  tendency  of  the  age  to 
find  new  outlets  for  industry,  and  the  determination  to 
welcome  women  as  competitors,  so  long  as  such  competi¬ 
tion  is  conducted  on  fair  terms.  In  other  words,  they 
have  no  objection  to  women  doing  men’s  work,  if  they 
can,  so  long  as  the  work  commands  the  same  rate  of 
remuneration  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  (as  the  Printers' 
Register  remarks),  any  sound  objection  to  the  contention 
that  a  thousand  of  ems  of  minion  should  earn  the  same 
money  for  the  operator  of  whatever  sex. 

Taken  altogether,  the  work  of  the  conference  shows 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  rational,  honorable  men,  who, 
while  anxious  to  protect  their  own  interests,  were  not 
forgetful  of  those  of  their  employers. 


THE  DREXEL-CHILDS’  FUND. 

HE  Printers'  Circular,  of  Pliiladelphia,  in  referring 
to  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  our  columns, 
on  the  Drexel  fund  donation,  says: 

The  Inland  Trinter  thinks  the  Drexel-Childs  fund  ought  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  starting  an  old  printers’  home.  It  believes 
that  if  a  general  movement  were  to  be  started  throughout  the  country, 
a  fund  of  $250,000  could  easily  be  secured  to  erect  and  partially  endow 
such  an  institution,  which  it  would  have  called  “The  Home  for  the 
Support  of  Superannuated  Printers.”  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and 
does  credit  to  our  Chicago  contemporary’s  love  of  humanity,  but  we 
fear  very  much  that  it  would  be  impracticable.  The  tramps  and  lazy 
fellows  in  our  craft  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
I  impossible,  to  conduct  such  an  institution  without  being  imposed  upon 
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by  the  thriftless  and  reckless,  and  would  be  likely  to  develop  into  a 
cause  of  discontent  and  controversy  among  the  unions  which  would 
be  called  upon  to  support  it. 

We  think  these  remarks  are  rather  unkind  and  unwar¬ 
ranted,  and  calculated  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  profes¬ 
sion  which  it  does  not  deserve.  We  question  very  much 
if  printers  contribute  a  larger  quota  to  the  army  of  tramps 
or  inebriates  than  other  callings  do,  which  are  not  placed 
in  the  same  category.  But  our  remarks  did  not  refer  to 
disreputables,  as  we  distinctly  stated,  but  to  those  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  circumstances  or  misfortune  beyond 
their  control.  The  exercise  of  due  business  precaution, 
and  common-sense  rules,  would  effectually  exclude  the 
bummer  or  lazy  element  from  participating  in  its  benefits, 
or  becoming  a  burden  upon  the  unions.  We  still  believe 
the  project  feasible,  and  know  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
prove  a  success  in  the  United  States,  as  it  has  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Where  there’s  a  will 
there’s  generally  a  way,  friend  Menamin. 

MORE  SPECIMENS. 

WE  have  now  on  hand  ready  for  distribution  a  number 
of  choice  specimens  of  printing  received  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  we  are 
prepared  to  send  to  apprentices  desirous  of  securing  the 
same.  All  we  ask  in  return  is  that  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope  be  inclosed,  and  that  all  applications 
be  addressed  to  the  editor,  room  26,  159  La  Salle  street. 

WE  are  gratified  to  note  the  growing  feeling  in  many 
quarters  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  similar  in  character  and  scope  to  that  of  the  Typo- 
thetje  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  Proprietors  seem  to  be 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  price  cutting  and  unhealthy 
competition  have  been  carried  far  enough,  and  that  there 
is  little  honor  or  glory  in  obtaining  a  job  that  leaves  a 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  The  advent  of 
the  New  Year  is  an  admirable  time  to  commence  the  good 
work.  “  Come  and  let  us  reason  together,”  saith  the 
Lord,  and  we  think  it  high  time  employing  printers  were 
following  such  an  exemplar. 

Messrs.  Caslon  &  Co.,  of  London,  England,  have 
just  issued  a  new  and  elegant  book  of  thirty  pages  of 
specimens  of  brass  type  for  bookbinders’  use.  In  the 
address  to  the  trade  the  firm  says  : 

We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  type  in 
brass  has  never  hitherto  been  attempted  on  anything  like  a  large  and 
comprehensive  scale.  Having  added  this  branch  of  type  foundry  to 
our  business,  it  is  our  intention  to  improve  and  develop  it  to  the  utmost 
of  our  ability;  adding  to  the  list  of  designs,  from  time  to  time,  and 
executing  orders  with  the  same  promptness  and  care  which  have  char¬ 
acterized  our  house  for  so  many  years. 


WE  think  our  correspondence  in  the  present  number, 
varied  as  it  is,  and  representing  all  interests  and 
shades  of  opinions,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  perusal. 
As  we  propose  to  make  this  a  special  feature  in  the  future, 
we  hope  our  friends  will  not  weary  in  well  doing.  VVe 
want  them  to  continue  to  write  for  The  Inl.\nd  Printer, 
and  make  a  free  use  of  its  columns. 


MANILA  PRICES  ADVANCED. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manila  Division  of  the  Ainerican 
.  Paper  Makers’  Association  recently  held  in  New  York, 
it  was  stated  that  answers  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  letters 
sent  to  Manila  manufacturers  in  the  East  expressed  the 
opinion  that  prices  ought  to  be  advanced,  after  which  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  an  advance  of 
cent  per  pound  or  more  upon  the  prices  obtained  on  November  i, 
1886,  be  recommended,  and  that  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  be 
requested  to  send  out  a  paper  to  obtain  the  signatures  not  present  at 
this  meeting. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

PRINTING  WITH  COLORS.— SHOP  LESSON  I. 

THE  SENSE  FOR  THE  BEAUTIFUL  —  HARMONIOUS  .AND  DISHARMONIOUS 
EFFECTS  —  HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  LATTER  —  PRIMARY,  SECONDARY 
AND  TERTIARY  COLORS  —  DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  COMBINA¬ 
TIONS —  HOW  TO  PLEASE  THE  EYE  —  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  COLOR 
HARMONY  —  SIMPLE  BUT  IMPORTANT  ADVICE  —  THEY  ALL  KNOW 
IT  —  WHAT  PAPER  TO  USE — HOW  TO  GIVE  GLOSS  TO  INK  —  MAKE 
YOUR  OWN  TINTS  —  CALCINED  MAGNESIA  AS  A  MEANS  OF  RAPID 
DRYING  — THE  END  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  —  QUESTION  OF  THE 
AUTHOR. 

BY  GUSTAV  BOEHM. 

IN  my  last  paper  I  have  attempted  to  speak  about  the 
ever-important  theme  of  printing  successfully  with 
colored  inks.  To  achieve  a  satisfactory  result  not  merely 
by  blind  hazard,  but  by  real  calculation  and  knowledge,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  printer  understands,  to  a  certain 
extent,  something  about  the  harmony  of  colors,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  know  how  to  produce  such  elfects  as  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  in  accord  with  that  feeling  which 
may  be  called  the  sense  for  the  beautiful,  and  which  is 
present  within  the  soul  of  every  individual,  and  the  more 
refined  the  latter,  the  more  positively  it  will  be  expressed. 
This  sense  forbids  us  to  use  such  contrasts,  by  placing  two 
or  more  colors  beside  each  other,  or  within  the  limits  of 
the  same  picture  (in  our  case  a  print)  which  produce  a 
disharmonious  effect,  i.  e.,  a  green  aside  of  a  yellow,  a 
blue  and  a  green,  etc.  The  rules  which  teach  us  how  to 
avoid  disharmony  in  the  use  of  colors  is  called  the  science 
of  the  harmo7ty  of  colors,  and  no  user  of  colors,  no  matter 
in  what  branch,  whether  an  artist,  a  printer  or  a  painter, 
can  achieve  any  success  in  his  line  without  a  more  or  less 
thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

We  are  told  that  colors  are  divided  into  primary, 
secondary,  tertiary,  etc.,  classes,  according  to  the  number 
of  different  color  masses  contained  in  the  one,  respectively, 
the  number  producing  the  color  before  us. 

Primary  colors  are  those  which  are  given  from  the 
beginning,  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  which  are  of  a 
primary  nature,  that  is,  not  produced  by  a  combination  of 
other  color  masses.  Besides  black  and  white,  we  know 
three  primary  colors :  red,  blue  and  yellow.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  of  these  primaries  produces  a  so-called 
secondary  color;  that  is,  a  secondary  color  always  contains 
two  of  the  primaries.  Green  is  the  secondary  color  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  combination  of  blue  and  yellow;  purple 
from  blue  and  red  ;  orange  from  red  and  yellow.  Tertiary 
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colors  contain  a  primary  and  a  secondary,  or  in  other 
words,  three  color  masses.  Sienna,  i.  e.,  is  a  combination 
of  red,  black  and  yellow.  A  red,  a  blue  and  a  yellow  will 
produce  a  neutral  tint.  The  effect  of  a  combination  of  the 
primaries  is  very  promptly  shown  by  placing  a  full  ring  of 
each  of  these  colors  in  such  a  way  that  each  covers  the 
other  to  a  third  of  its  dimensions.  The  diagram  shown 
here  will  explain  this  more  conveniently. 


z.  ixeti.  V.  Primaries. 

3.  Blue.  ) 

COMBINATION. 

4.  Dark  orange  (yellow  and  red).  ■> 

5.  Green  (yellow  and  blue).  I  Secondary  colors. ' 

6.  Dark  purple  (blue  and  red).  J 

TERTIARY  EFFECTS. 

7.  Neutral  tint  (yellow,  blue  and  red). 

The  more  one  or  the  other  primary  prevails  in  a 
secondary  combination,  the  more  will  its  effects  incline  to 
the  prevailing  color ;  i.  e.,  a  purple  can  be  made  reddish  by 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  red  primary  than  of  the  blue,  and 
versa. 

These  combinations,  and  the  shades  or  tints  of  each 
color,  are  the  means  with  which  all  the  numerous  effects  are 
produced  in  color  work.  A  satisfactory  handling  of  the 
same  demands  much  tact  on  the  part  of  the  handler,  a  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  of  and  a  taste  for  color  effects.  Some  people 
are  utterly  incapable  of  producing  any  pleasing  effects  with 
colors,  and  can  but  with  difficulty  be  convinced  that  the 
rules  of  the  harmony  of  colors  must  be  observed  whenever 
the  sense  for  the  beautiful  is  concerned ;  while  others, 
without  any  actual  knowledge  of  these  rules,  produce  very 
pleasing  effects,  and  will  never  work  two  colors  unless  they 
are  harmonious.  This  class,  of  course,  is  a  very  small  one, 
and  cannot  be  of  any  account  to  us. 

The  rules  of  harmony  in  colors  are  numerous,  and  the 
space  allowed  to  the  writer  is  by  far  too  limited  to  even 
attempt  to  give  a  complete  definition  of  the  same.  How¬ 
ever,  such  of  the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  who  are 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  as  to  warrant  a  more 
extensive  information,  will  easily  find  it  by  consulting  one 
of  the  many  works  published  on  the  subject.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  give  such  directions  as  will  prevent 
anyone,  who  can  afford  to  spend  a  little  thought  when 


operating,  from  producing  such  terrible  disharmonic  effects 
as  is  often  met  with  in  colored  prints. 

The  basis  of  rules  of  the  harmony  of  colors  is :  Never 
use  a  primary  and  a  secondary  color  side  by  side,  if  the 
combination  forming  the  secondary  contains  the  same 
primary.  The  effect  will  always  be  awkward,  providing 
no  harmonizing  tint  is  displayed.  For  instance,  a  yellow 
and  green,  or  a  red  and  purple,  unless  the  latter  be  very 
bluish  (and  then  even  at  a  risk),  will  never  do  side 
by  side. 

Tints  and  stock  colors  of  the  same  color  mass  will 
alwa3^s  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  A  dark  blue  composi¬ 
tion  on  a  bluish  tint,  or  the  like,  is  very  satisfactory  to  the 
eye.  Tinted  borders  around  full  prints  of  the  same  color 
are  always  in  order. 

In  using  a  number  of  colors  in  the  same  print,  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  best  to  use  tints  and  full  colors.  The  satisfactory 
use  of  full  or  high  colors  demands  much  tact  and  taste. 
Generally  the  picture  will  appear  too  loud,  too  grotesque, 
to  the  cultivated  eye.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  use  of  tints  without  the  freshening  effect  of  a  high 
color,  easily  becomes  dull  and  dreary  to  the  observer. 
The  golden  middle  way  is  here,  as  in  everything  else,  the 
one  most  to  be  commended. 

Before  I  close  this  article,  I  should  desire  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  printer  who  intends  to  do  good 
color  work,  a  few  rudimental  necessities,  without  which  no 
success  can  be  achieved.  Foremost  in  the  row  of  these 
practical  hints  stands  cleanliness.  Only  absolute  care  that 
your  inks  are  not  dirty,  not  skinny,  that  no  knife  or  reglet 
is  used  to  take  the  ink  out  of  the  pot,  unless  it  is  perfectly 
clean  ;  that  the  rollers  (which  should  not  be  the  same 
with  which  black  inks  are  worked)  are  in  good  condition, 
without  cracks  to  hide  particles  of  old  ink,  which  will 
quickly  show  upon  the  color  worked — only  such  care  and 
minuteness  can  produce  good  work.  It  repays  manifold 
for  the  care  and  time  thus  expended.  How  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  actual  loss  is  saved  to  the  workman  and  his 
employer  by  the  comparatively  little  expenditure  in  time 
and  care  thus  observed  !  Many  of  my  readers  will  say  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  speak  about  this  matter, 
as  it  explains  itself.  Let  me  say  to  these  that,  trifling  as  it 
may  appear,  cleanliness  is  the  nervus  reruin  to  good  work, 
and  that  there  are  not  many  offices  in  which  it  is  observed 
in  a  manner  equal  to  its  importance.  They  all  know  it, 
but  don’t  observe  it. 

Further,  select  your  paper  right.  Rough,  hairy  surfaces 
will  not  be  used  to  advantage.  A  highly-finished  paper  is 
always  preferable,  and  unless  the  craving  on  the  part  of  the 
customer  for  ancient  or  antique  appearance  must  be  com¬ 
plied  with,  never  use  other  than  highly-finished  surfaces 
for  color  work. 

By  adding  a  little  of  the  white  of  an  egg  to  your  color 
you  will  produce  a  glossy  effect  which  gives  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  eye,  although  I  would  not  recommend  it  as  a 
rule.  It  deprives  the  rollers  of  their  suction  when  used 
too  frequently. 

Never  put  more  ink  on  the  brayer  than  you  will  need  for 
the  job,  and,  by  all  means,  do  not  return  the  ink  into  the 
pot  in  case  some  of  it  is  left.  Close  your  pot  immediately 
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after  the  necessary  quantity  of  ink  is  taken  from  it,  placing 
a  sheet  of  oiled  paper  between  the  ink  and  the  cover.  It 
is  best  to  keep  a  stock  of  white  and  black,  and  of  the 
primaries  (yellow,  red  and  blue),  and  to  mix  your  own  tints 
in  quantities  as  needed  at  the  time.  Use  varnish,  and  not 
oil,  as  a  rule,  to  reduce  inks. 

If  pressed  for  drying,  you  may  treat  the  wet  sheets  with 
finely-powdered  magnesia,  using  it  on  cotton  in  the  manner 
in  which  bronze  powders  are  applied.  Though  this  may 
prove  very  convenient  in  cases  of  emergency,  it  ought  only 
be  used  in  such,  as  it  dulls  the  appearance  of  the  color, 
and  requires  much  care  in  the  application. 

This  will  finish  my  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  the 
first  of  my 
shop  lessons. 

I  do  not 
claim  to  have 
said  anything 
which  may  be 
new  to  many 
of  the  readers 
of  The  In¬ 
land  Print¬ 
er,  but  I  hope 
that  some  of 
them  will  have 
benefited  by 
it,  and  for  the 
sake  of  these  few,  I  am 
happy  to  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  it.  May  I 
feel  assured  that  most  of 
them  welcome  the  attempt 
to  bring  in  a  systematic 
dress  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  and  worth  to  be  observed,  and  worth  to  be 
ever  and  ever  repeated  and  said  about  the  art  preserva¬ 
tive,  its  theory  and  practice?  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
continue  my  shop  lessons. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

THE  FAST  WEB  PRESSES  OF  DOW,  JONES  &  CO.,  AND  KIERNAN  &  CO. 

The  Stranger  in  the  Empire  City  interested  in  printing 
machinery  would  naturally  direct  his  footsteps  to 
Printing  House  Square  and  its  vicinity,  for  there  are 
located  the  offices  of  the  daily  newspapers,  and  in  their 
establishments  can  be  found  the  fastest  web  presses  for 
newspaper  work. 

In  Wall  street,  the  great  money  center,  the  home  of  the 
financial  interests  and  the  abode  of  the  bulls  and  bears  in 
stocks,  he  would  hardly  venture,  yet  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  two  fastest  presses  in  the  world 
are  in  operation  from  lo  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  2:30 
or  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  aphorism  that  “time  is  money”  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  in  this  quarter  of  the  city,  where  fortunes  are 
rapidly  made  and  lost,  and  where  every  circumstance  that 


can  possibly  have  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  prices  of 
stocks  is  made  use  of  by  the  keen  and  active  minds  govern¬ 
ing  the  transactions  of  the  board,  and  made  the  most  of,  to 
advance  or  depress  the  market,  as  it  may  be  regarded  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable.  The  rumors  of  wars,  foreign  compli¬ 
cations,  imports  or  exports  of  gold,  quarrels  between  trunk 
lines,  cutting  of  rates  eastward  or  westward,  increased 
or  decreased  earnings,  floods,  accidents,  the  deaths  of 
prominent  parties,  the  fact  that  J.  G.  is  selling  “Western 
Union,”  or  C.  W.  F.  is  buying  “New  York  &  New  En¬ 
gland,”  the  suspension  of  interest  payments  by  corpora¬ 
tions,  a  strike  of  employes,  a  decline  of  exports,  and 
various  other  items  of  like  character,  all  play  their  parts 

on  the  Wall 
street  stage, 
and  accom¬ 
plish  the  pur- 
poses  for 
which  they 
were  set  afloat. 

Nowhere, 
perhaps,  in 
this  country, 
does  the  print¬ 
ing  press  per¬ 
form  a  more  important  part,  and 
nowhere  is  its  rapidity  more  ap¬ 
preciated. 

There  are  two  agencies  in  Broad 
street,,  near  Wall,  organized  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  news 
of  the  character  above  mentioned — 
that  of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  and 
Kiernan  &  Co. 

Formerly,  the  important  items 
of  news  were  gathered  and  written  in  manifold,  on  tissue 
sheets,  and  distributed  to  the  brokers  by  special  messen¬ 
gers,  but  the  illegibility  attending  the  process  had  occa¬ 
sioned  dissatisfaction,  and  many  complaints  resulted. 

As  early  as  1883,  the  first  named  firm,  having  a  large 
and  extensive  news  service,  and  feeling  the  necessity  for 
some  improvement  of  the  “manifold”  system,  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  finding  some  satisfactory  substitute  foT 
the  same,  and  the  result  was  the  determination  to  build  a 
fast  web  press  for  the  purpose,  which  determination  was 
successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Landfear,  who  con¬ 
structed  and  patented  the  machine,  a  cut  of  which  is  given 
above. 

This  machine  is  12  inches  long,  17)^  inches  wide,  and 
inches  high,  including  ink  fountain,  balance  wheel  and 
cutting  apparatus.  Referring  to  the  cut,  A  shows  an  im¬ 
pression  cylinder  supported  by  a  shaft  and  B  is  a. 
cylinder  to  receive  the  type,  supported  by  a  shaft, 

The  shafts  A^  and  have  their  bearings  in  the  side  frames 
C  of  the  machine,  and  are  geared  together  by  the  gear 
wheels  A"^  B\  and  a  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  these  by 
means  of  k  pulley  placed  upon  one  end  of  the  shaft  A^. 

The  type  cylinder  is  grooved  as  at  b,  in  which  are 
placed  the  types  c,  so  that  no  chase  is  employed  to  hold 
the  form.  After  the  types  have  been  placed  in  the 
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grooved  cylinder,  they  are  retained  in  position  by  means 
of  heads  or  disks  corresponding  in  diameter  to  the  cyl¬ 
inder,  passed  over  its  shaft  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder, 
and  held  in  position  by  set  screws,  the  space  between  the 
types  and  the  heads  or  disks  being  filled  by  furniture. 

The  heads  or  disks  are  provided  with  circular  bearers, 
bearing  against  the  impression  cylinder  A,  and  by  these 
bearers  and  the  impression  cylinder  the  web  of  paper  is 
fed  into  the  machine.  The  bearers  are  provided  with 
what  is  termed  a  circumferential  gap,  so  that  the  length 
of  paper  to  be  fed  for  each  impression  maybe  easily  deter¬ 
mined  by  using  bearers  of  different  lengths. 

The  inking  apparatus  consists  of  a  fountain  D,  a 
fountain  roller  D'^,  and  inking  rollers  d  and  a  roller  Z>'^, 
the  inking  rollers  d,  being  held  in  swinging  arms  d^,  so 
that  they  may  be  adjusted  to  the  rollers  D,  D\  and  the  type 
cylinder  B. 

The  rollers  D^,  are  connected  by  gearing  e,  d,  d, 
d  with  the  wheel  B'-  upon  the  shaft  of  the  type  cylinder, 
and  motion  is 
thus  imparted 
to  them. 

The  paper 
to  be  printed 
is  fed  into  the 
machine  un¬ 
der  a  guide 
roller /,  thence 
around  the  im¬ 
pression  cyl¬ 
inder  in  the 
direction  of 
the  arrow,  and 
between  the 
impression 
and  type  cyl¬ 
inders;  and 
after  being 

printed  the  web  passes  horizontally  outward  over  a 
blade,  g,  forming  the  stationary  blade  or  cutter  of  a  pair, 
the  other  blade,  g^,  being  secured  to  a  rotary  carrier  or 
roller,  E,  geared  by  a  pinion,  g"^,  and  wheel,  g^,  with  a 
wheel,  upon  the  shaft  of  the  type  cylinder. 

The  blade  or  cutter  g^  is  attached  to  the  cylinder  E, 
and  this  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  recess,  E'-,  back  of  the 
blade  or  cutter  g'^. 

The  cylinder  E  turns  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow,  and  as  the  edge  of  the  cutter  g^  passes  the  edge  of 
the  stationary  cutter  g^  a  portion  of  the  printed  paper  is 
separated  from  the  web,  and  is  thrown  downward. 

The  recess  E'^  affords  behind  the  blade  or  cutter  a 
sufficient  amount  of  clearance  to  enable  the  web  to  be  fed 
forward  into  the  recess  after  a  portion  has  been  removed 
from  the  web  by  the  movable  blade  or  cutter  g^,  and  as 
the  roller  E  continues  its  revolution,  the  wall  of  the  recess 
strikes  upon  the  paper,  which  projects  beyond  the  stationary 
blade  and  into  the  recess,  and  directs  it  downward  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  cutter  g,  preparatory  to  the  movable  blade 
or  cutter  coming  down  upon  it  to  cut  this  projecting 
portion  from  the  web. 


The  type  cylinders  used  in  this  machine  are  inter¬ 
changeable,  and  can  be  changed  in  three  seconds;  and 
while  one  is  in  use,  a  second  one  can  be  charged  with  the 
type  necessary  to  print  the  succeeding  edition. 

Common  newspaper  in  the  roll  is  used,  and  the 
impression  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  rubber, 
and  no  attempt  at  “  make  ready  ”  is  availed  of,  the  work 
done  being  good  enough  for  rough  bulletins. 

The  number  of  editions  issued  between  the  hours  of  lo 
A.M.  and  3  p.m.  depends  upon  the  amount  of  news  that 
can  be  gathered  and  of  interest  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  and  some  days  twenty  different  editions  are 
issued. 

The  machine  is  capable  of  printing  and  cutting  sheets 
five  by  nine  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  copies  a  minute, 
by  hand,  or  nine  hundred  copies  per  minute  by  power. 

Closely  resembling  this  machine,  introduced  by  Dow, 
Jones  &  Co.,  in  January,  1886,  but  differing  in  some 
details,  is  the  press  invented  by  W.  W.  Pasko,  librarian  of 

the  Typothe- 
tie,  and  in  use 
by  Kiernan  & 
Co.,  having  a 
business  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of 
Dow,  Jones 
&  Co. 

This  ma¬ 
chine  weighs 
150  pounds,  is 
about  two  and 
a  half  feet 
long,  and, 
worked  by 
man  -  power, 
prints  15,000 
per  hour.  Mr. 
Pasko  informs 

us  that  a  second  machine,  not  now  in  use,  will  double 
this  speed,  and  print  by  power  60,000  per  hour. 

But  one  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  use  of  either 
of  these  machines  printing  at  the  high  rate  of  speed 
mentioned —  the  tendency  of  the  web  to  break  or  tear 
apart. 

The  roll  is  heavy  when  the  feeding  begins,  and 
gradually  becomes  lighter,  so  that  while  it  might  weigh 
thirty  pounds  in  the  morning,  it  possibly  would  not  exceed 
a  couple  of  pounds  at  night. 

The  friction  and  resistance  are  far  different  at  the 
periods  named,  and  the  turning  of  the  crank,  which  is 
done  by  hand,  cannot  be  exactly  regular. 

As  a  result,  breakages  of  the  web  resulted  until  the 
tension  could  be  governed  by  new  contrivances,  since 
which  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  this  respect. 

But  one  perfecting  press  smaller  than  either  of  these 
has  been  built  —  one  constructed  for  a  leading  firm  of 
cigarette  manufacturers.  It  may  have  been  faster,  as 
it  was  asked,  we  believe,  to  print  a  single  line,  and 
the  cylinders  could  necessarily  be  made  of  smaller  diam¬ 
eter.  Of  the  two  now  described  and  illustrated,  they 
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would  (could  they  speak)  probably  make  use  of  the 
language  attributed  to  the  Westerner,  who,  being  re¬ 
buked  for  his  diminutive  stature,  replied,  “I  am  little, 

but  oh  my!”  To  ie  continued.) 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


WITH  VIEWS  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Among  the  wonderful  developments  of  an  age  that 
has  produced  so  many  inventions  of  remarkable 
utility,  none  stand  out  more  prominently  in  the  eyes  of 
the  printing  fraternity  than  that  of  photo-engraving.  The 
thoughts  of  philosophers  of  olden  and  modern  times  have 
been  entirely  and  continuously  devoted  to  those  produc¬ 
tions  which  would  benefit  the  toiler  and  bring  the  luxuries 
of  life  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest  income. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  this  new  method 
which  is  so  rapidly  superseding  the  hand  work  of  the  wood 
engraver,  and  producing  illustrations  at  a  cost  which  brings 


them  within  the  reach  of  every  printer,  and  scatters  its 
blessings  in  the  shape  of  beautiful  pictures  not  only  in  the 
palace  of  the  millionaire,  but  in  the  humblest  cottage  in 
our  broad  and  progressive  country.  So  well  known  and 
popular  has  this  process  become  that  a  description  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  cuts  are  produced  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is 

Copy. — This  must  be  in  black  and  white,  drawn  in 
black  ink  lines  or  stipple,  on  white  or  slightly  tinted  paper. 
Wash  or  pencil  drawings  will  not  answer,  but  wood  cut 
prints  or  lithographs,  if  printed  in  one  color,  will  repro¬ 
duce  as  readily  and  as  cheaply  as  drawings. 

The  copy  is  pinned  first  to  a  camera  board,  which  is 
placed  on  the  end  of  the  camera  frame,  and  a  negative 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  negative  is  then  placed 
in  a  printing  box,  over  a  chemical  compound,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  or  electric  light,  until  a  sharp,  clear  point  is 
made  on  the  compound.  This  compound  is  then  manipu¬ 
lated  by  water  until  all  the  lines  printed  by  the  negative 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  It  is  then  cast  in  plaster,  and 
from  the  plaster  cast  a  stereotype  plate  is  made  in  the  man¬ 
ner  used  by  most  stereotypers.  The  rough  plate,  which  is 


the  product  of  the  cast,  is  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  wood  engraver,  who  finishes  up  the  lines  sharply, 
corrects  all  imperfections,  and  hands  it  over  to  the  blocker, 
who  mounts  it  type  high  on  mahogany  or  metal,  according 
i  to  order.  This  finishes  the  work,  and  the  cut  is  done  and 
ready  for  printing  on  any  ordinary  printing  press. 


Among  the  many  advantages  of  the  photo-engraved 
plate  are  the  following  : 

First.  They  are  perfect  substitutes  for  wood  cuts,  can 
be  printed  with  type  on  any  press,  and  can  be  stereotyped 
or  electrotyped  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Second.  They  are  more  durable  than  wood  cuts  (being 
of  metal),  are  less  liable  to  warp,  and  are  not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold. 

Third.  Their  cost  is,  in  most  cases,  particularly  in 
intricate  and  complicated  work,  less  than  one-half. 

Fourth.  Being  produced  by  photography,  they  are 
truthful  and  accurate  in  all  respects. 

The  first  to  enter  the  rapidly  widening  field  was  the 
Photo-Engraving  Company,  of  67  Park  Place,  New  York, 


whose  processes  have  steadily  been  improved  (illustrations 
of  some  of  these  departments  which  are  herewith  presented) 
until  results  are  being  accomplished  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  thought  to  be  impossible,  even  by  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  of  the  admirers  of  the  art.  For  specimens  of  their 
productions  see  pages  15 1  and  171. 
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INITIAL  LETTER  DESIGNING. 

A  much  greater  number  of  good  qualities  are  required  in  the 
designing  of  initial  letters  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  some  of  the 
most  able  artists,  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  have  not  disdained 
to  employ  their  talents  in  this  line.  A  good  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
human  figure,  but  of  the  forms  of  the  various  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and 
even  insects,  is  necessary ;  an  ability  to  depict  the  human  countenance, 
idealized  and  conventionalized;  some  knowledge  of  archseology,  so 
that  a  Greek  mask  may  not  be  confounded  with  a  mediaeval  gargoyle; 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  ornament,  an  engraver’s  feeling  for 
line  and  a  decorator’s  for  balance  and  composition  ;  an  inexhaustible 
invention  and  a  decided  originality,  all  these  are  necessary  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  designer,  whose  range  is  practically  unlimited. 

In  our  day,  however,  some  of  the  incidents  with  which  the  artists  of 
former  times  embellished  their  initials — bunches  of  kitchen  vegetables, 
coleopterous  insects  suspended  by  perpendicular  lines,  etc. —  are  no 
longer  in  vogue ;  but  the  very  wide  range  of  subjects  which  are  still 
legitimate,  may  be  most  readily  seen  in  the  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
ornate  designs  of  M.  J.  Habert  Dys,  reproduced  in  L'Art.  In  these 
drawings,  many  of  them  are  of  an  imposing  size ;  the  wealth  of  inven¬ 
tion  is  only  equaled  by  the  ordinary  skill  and  knowledge  displayed  in 
the  drawing.  The  well-known  series  of  initial  letters  designed  by  M. 
Francois  Eurmann,  is  from  his  sketches  of  the  figures  for  his  large 
painting  of  the  Muses  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Palais  de  la  Grande  Chan- 
cellerie  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  in  Paris,  and  there  are  several  other 
French  artists  who  excel  in  this  line,  among  them  MM.  Marino,  fils 
Rochegrosee,  H.  Scott,  Eugene  Blin,  whose  letters  are  generally  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  delicate  tracery,  suggesting  ironwork ;  Galland,  the  cele¬ 
brated  decorative  painter,  and  Miles.  Mary  I.abbe  and  Herwegen. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  English  artists  is  John  Watkins,  who  trans¬ 
lates  his  rococo  motifs  with  surprising  dignity  of  style.  The  work  of 
the  decoraters,  Walter  Crane  and  Lewis  F.  Day,  is  well  known,  and 
Alfred  Parsons  has  designed  some  excellent  headpieces,  initials,  etc., 
for  various  publications.  Among  others  worthy  of  notice  are  Messrs. 
A.  Ford  Hughes,  J.  West,  F.  Miller  and  L.  Davis,  whose  drawings 
are  marked  by  originality  and  good  taste.  The  Germans  display 
wonderful  ingenuity  in  a  sort  of  a  florid  mediaeval  design,  replete  with 
scroll,  mantlings  and  grotesque  dragons,  and  the  minor  Italian  artists  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  post-Renaissance  period  revelled  in  the  wildest 
imaginings  of  mythologies,  arabesques  and  Christian  mysteries.  The 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  monkish  manuscripts  is 
well  known. 

In  this  country  we  have,  as  yet,  but  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
originality  and  distinction,  and  much  of  the  work  which  is  apparently 
the  most  popular,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  George  R.  Halm,  is  marked  by  a 
vulgarity  of  line  and  cheapness  of  design  that  is  truly  discouraging. 
Mr.  Howard  Pyle  has  done  some  excellent  work,  as  in  his  Robin  Hood 
and  Lady  of  Shalott ;  and  the  coming  edition  of  the  Blessed  Damozel, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  will  contain  a  series  of  initial  letters 
drawn  to  illustrate  each  one,  the  verse  which  it  commences,  and  with 
great  variety  of  design  and  ingenuity.  Mr.  Vedder,  among  others,  has 
done  some  good  work,  and  Mr.  John  Ipsen,  of  Boston  ;  but  a  capable 
designer  of  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  compositions  is  as  yet 
unknown  among  our  native  artists,  and  in  the  field  of  good,  all-round 
work,  Mr.  Rhead  has,  as  yet,  but  very  few  competitors. — Art  Age. 


SENATOR  EVARTS  AND  THE  TRAIN  BOY. 

It  takes  an  artist  to  sell  books  on  the  railroad  cars.  You  never  see 
an  artist  slam  into  a  car,  bang  the  door,  and  start  down  the  aisle,  hit  or 
miss,  throwing  a  life  of  Jesse  James  down  by  a  minister,  gems  of 
Moody’s  sermons  by  a  Texas  cowboy,  Allen  Pinkerton’s  detective 
books  by  a  young  lady  from  Vassar,  and  Bouquets  of  Verse  by  a 
sheriff  taking  a  prisoner  to  Sing  Sing.  Your  artist  saunters  noiselessly 
into  a  car  without  a  book,  tells  the  brakeman  a  funny  story,  while  he 
sizes  up  the  crowd,  and  moves  leisurely  down  the  aisle  picking  out 
suckers.  When  he  has  studied  the  people  long  enough  he  determines 
just  how  he  will  strike  each  one,  and  gets  his  stock  ready.  Then  he 
sits  down  by  the  minister  and  talks  to  him  gravely,  and  in  a  pleasant. 


subdued  tone  about  Moody’s  great  work.  He  drinks  some  of  the  cow¬ 
boy’s  whisky  and  tells  him  a  story  that  keeps  him  laughing  all  the  way 
to  Utica.  He  discusses  poetry  with  the  young  woman  from  Vassar, 
and  converses  in  an  engaging  manner  about  “  threads  ”  with  the  slim 
young  salesman  from  the  dry  goods  store.  The  result  is  that  he  catches 
every  one  of  them.  Those  are  the  men  who  make  ^6o  or  $75  a  week, 
and  throw  the  peanut  and  fruit  stock  out  of  the  window  rather  than 
bother  with  it.  Ain’t  they  artists?  The  Hebrew  clothing  merchants 
down  in  Baxter  street  think  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  sell  a  man  a  coat 
at  all.  That’s  simply  nothing  to  selling  a  man  a  book  that  he  doesn’t 
want,  can’t  read,  and  has  been  importuned  a  hundred  times  in  three 
days  to  buy.  And  that’s  what  booksellers  who  are  artists  do. 

Now,  there  was  “  Homely  Dave,”  red-headed,  ugly  as  a  hedge- 
fence,  without  a  single  handsome  feature — he  could  talk  any  man  that 
ever  lived  into  buying  a  book.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  Senator 
Evarts’  experience  with  Dave?  It  was  when  Mr.  Evarts  was  secretary 
of  state  under  Mr.  Hayes.  He  had  been  out  to  California  on  a  kind  of 
a  jaunt,  and  was  coming  back  with  a  number  of  distinguished  gentle¬ 
men  —  senators,  congressmen  and  officials.  They  struek  Dave’s  run 
at  Council  Bluffs.  Before  they  had  gone  ten  miles  Dave  had  looked 
the  party  over  and  determined  to  sell  them  some  books.  He  decided 
that  he  would  make  his  first  assault  upon  Secretary  Evarts.  Mr.  Evarts 
was  not  feeling  very  well  that  day,  and  when  he  saw  Dave  coming  he 
turned  away  impatiently  and  motioned  the  porter  to  put  him  out. 

“  I  have  been  bored  to  death  by  news  agents  and  book  peddlers  ever 
since  I  left  San  Francisco,  and  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it.” 

“  Homely  Dave  ”  was  not  frightened  in  the  least.  He  said,  with  a 
bland  smile : 

“  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I  don’t  want  to  sell  you  anything. 
I  just  want  to  read  you  a  page  or  two  out  of  a  book  just  issued.  Have 
you  seen  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Evarts  glanced  at  the  title-page  and  said  he  hadn’t. 

“  Now,  just  let  me  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  journey  by  read¬ 
ing  the  first  page  to  you.” 

So  Dave,  who  had  a  remarkably  clear  and  sweet  voice,  read  on,  not 
only  the  first,  but  the  second  and  third  pages,  with  Mr.  Evarts  a  deeply 
interested  listener.  When  “  Homely  Dave  ”  stopped,  Mr.  Evarts  simply 
said :  “  I’ll  take  that  book.  Name  your  price.  Now,  what  else  have 
you  got  ?  ” 

That  book  was  Edwin  Arnold’s  “  Light  of  Asia.”  It  had  just  come 
out  then.  After  Mr.  Evarts  had  picked  out  a  lot  of  other  books  and 
Dave  had  read  to  him  from  them,  he  called  the  senators  and  congress¬ 
men,  introduced  Dave  to  them,  and  made  them  sit  down  and  listen 
while  Dave  read  a  lot  of  things.  He  sold  more  than  $100  worth  of 
books  to  those  people  before  they  got  to  Chicago.  You  bet  he  didn’t 
touch  the  peanut  basket  that  trip. 

That  was  red-headed  “Homely  Dave.”  There  ain’t  many  news 
agents  in  the  business  nowadays  that  can  equal  that  performance. — 
Missouri  Republican. 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO  EMBOSS. 

Take  a  piece  of  six-ply  card  stock,  with  a  smooth,  white  surface, 
just  the  size  of  the  card  you  wish  to  emboss,  and  sketch  the  shape  of 
the  panel  you  desire  with  a  pencil,  afterward  cutting  out  the  design  in 
one  piece  with  a  sharp  knife ;  then  trim  the  edge  of  the  inside  piece, 
so  that  it  will  play  freely  through  the  outside  piece.  Paste  the  out¬ 
side,  or  female  die  firmly  on  the  back  of  a  wood  letter  large  enough 
to  hold  it ;  and  the  inside,  or  male  die,  very  lightly  to  the  same 
letter;  then  lock  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  on  the  press;  remove  your 
rollers,  make  a  good,  hard  tympan,  and  after  thoroughly  pasting  the 
surface  of  the  inside  die,  take  an  impression,  and  hold  the  platen  on 
the  impression  until  the  paste  has  time  to  dry.  On  opening  the 
press,  the  under  die  leaves  the  wood  letter,  on  which  it  was  lightly 
held,  and  adheres  to  the  tympan,  leaving  the  outside  die  attached  to 
the  letter  on  the  bed  of  the  press.  Then  set  gauges,  and  feed  in  your 
cards  the  usual  way,  and  proceed  to  emboss. 

Here  is  a  field  for  ingenuity,  which  will  afford  room  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Very  fine  results  can  be  obtained  at  little  expense,  and  it  will 
be  a  novelty,  as  very  few  printers  have  done  such  work. — Exchange. 
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cmcAG o™'  MARDER,  LUSE  k  C0„  Type  Eoiders,  ^MirBlpors™’ 


-r— >  A  "T"*  nni  a  TSTT  American  system  of 

K— ^  -i.  ^  JJM  .  n  INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 

PATENTED  DECEMBER  7.  1886. 


6  A,  Two-Line  Pica.  (24  Points  standard  Measure.)  $4,10 


SPACES  AND  QUADS  WITH  ALL  SIZES.  TWO-LINE  BOURGEOIS  (18)  IN  PREPARATION. 

THE  LARGER  SIZES  OF  THIS  SERIES  HAVE  MORTISED  LETTERS. 


The  Different  Sizes  of  this  series  Line  Exactly  at  either  Top  or  Bottom. 
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lAEDEK,  LUSE  &  CO,  Tru  Fodnbs.  '"Z’L’or 


'MERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  mechanical  patent, 

INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES  feb.  le,  1886. 

PARTHENIAN. 


12A|  24a,  Pica.  (12  Points  standard  Measure.)  $3,40 

WOXIDERFL"!.  FREAIvS  OF  Ns'iATURF 


Xlie  Ojon^Ii  and  Crow  to  I^oost  HaA^^e  Gone,  tlie  Owl  Sits 
3T  Hooting'  ia  tDe  (did  48 


8A,  lOa,  GbeAT  Pkimeb.  (18  Points  standard  Measure.) 

CONSCIENCE  FOR  SALE 
Owi"ier  Heis  No  Epirther  LEse  For 
25  'W'ill  sell  (Ejeeip  2  9 


$5,10 


It 


6A,  12a, 


Double  Pica.  (24  Points  standard  Measure.) 


HANDSOME  SERIES 


All  Printers  Sl^ould  Gret  Xliis  5 


4A,  Sa,  Double  Gbe.VT  PeiMEB.  (se  Points  standard  Measure.)  $8,00 

WAT  E  R  WAYS 
(T)eatecl  by  a  (boi^  34 


PoUE-Line  Pica.  (48  Points  standard  Measure.) 


$10,60 


HARMONY 
Quiet  Strains  IG 

LOGOTYPES  WITH  ALL  THE  ABOVE  SIZES.  MORTISED  LETTERS  WITH  CAPS  OF  THE  LARGER  SIZES. 


NONPAREIL  AND  BOURGEOIS  IN  PREPARATION. 


SPACES  AND  QUADS  WITH  ALL  SIZES  EXCEPT  PICA. 
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139-141  MONROE  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


MAEDEE,  LUSE  &  C0„  Type  Eoidees, 


14-16  SECOND  ST.  SOUTH, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


MECHANICAL  PATENT, 
FEB.  16,  1886. 


ROUMANIAN. 

PATENTED  NOVEMBER  30,  1886, 


/I 


MERIC  AN  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


12  A. 


Two-Line  Diamond.  (9  Points  standard  Measure.) 


$2,75 


-P  H:00KE;0^  5  im  i  TMm  ^  OH: A.O  tML  5  OF  T'ME  i  0'E;EP  E 

I  mm  oo-wm  to  m.mu’Ti  thf  t^o^es>T^R.e> 

^  mQ  *  miY"  ©ittimo  om  omebt  ^  as 


10  A,  Two-Line  Nonpareil.  (12  Points  standard  Measure.)  $3,00 

E'y'ERY  MMm  SHOULD  BE  THE  ARCHITECT 
S  i  OF  HIS-  O'Wr®  FORTUWE  i  S 


8  A,  Two-Line  Bourgeois,  (is  Points  standard  Measure.)  $4,90 


ALL  the  Sizes  of  this  Series  are  made  to  Line  at  both  Top  and  bottom. 
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Registered.  No.  47.496. 
Mechanical  Patent,  Mar.  31, 


25  a,  5  A,  with  3  A  Initials,  .  $6.30 
25  a,  5  A,  without  Initials,  .  5.00 
25  a,  Lower-case  only, .  .  .  3.10 
A,  Initials,  separately,  .  .  1.30 


Tkreis-Line  Nonpareil  Master  Script. 


50  a,  10  A,  with  3  A  Initials,  $11.30 
50  a,  10  A,  without  Initials,  .  10.00 
50  a.  Lower-case  only,  .  .  6.15 
3  A,  Initials,  separately,  .  .  1.30 


Qf\/pp<Kmynm 


GOODS  SHIPPED  IMMEDIATE 


RECEIPT  OF  ORDER. 


oJll/r,  cR/zlkiAk' 

qBou<^M  of 


3wm^j  j5a6yL  on  ^wKKmd 


Zon<^ooDmin<^j  4j  1956 

Qh<yrh(yrd  &> 

(JU>,  97 


,  5  A,  with  3  A  Initials, 
,  5  A,  without  Initials, 


Two-Line  Pica  Master  Script. 


20  a,  Lower-case  only,  .  .  $3.60 
3  A,  Initials,  separately,  .  .  2.30 


(^ppUanoo^ 

^uaAnM^  (M<MmiomzAn<^  OM<my 


COMPLETE  WITH  FIGURES,  SPACES.  AND  QUADS. 


The  Initial  Capitals  are  cast  on  the  same  body  as  the  Lower-case,  and  do  not  require  Justification.  Those  of  the  three  larger  sizes,  wherever  practicable,  are 
mortised  to  allow  the  insertion  of  the  Lower-case  letters  a,  e,  0  and  u,  which  have  been  specially  fitted  for  that  purpose. 


The  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  III. 
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Patented  June  15.  1886.  Registered,  No.  47,496. 
Mechanical  Patent,  Mar.  31,  1883. 


1566, 


Pica  Master  Script. 

poniixiM  of  cmd  ^oUor^do/ij^  cf(]/Mvod& 


50  a,  TO  A . $5.20 

50  a,  Lower-case  only,  .  3,20 


°^Q<>r€v  'VoLm  o  wcm  d<^<3id<jd  L>  M<xH  m  Iw  AWM4l/d 

mfowv  frwi/d^  cmd  Im 

o|3<24L  6/koj:>j  cwd  |or  ^i4Mo4mr«v,  gIIa  wad<j  -tWU' 

ci/|>|:><x>rK>nw  Iw  'Vixwid  lo  iLwr  A;oonl:«>'  AXvvtL  oli  -Ww  d<2l/i/b<3T<>tR>^ 

cLVLd  poA>n^U}MA^  e^^UotUido  'V3w<2'  wix^ixM^CLbi^  w  d<34^  -of 

'j^lodding-  hohi^,  S^A^  <ymn  wtL  <$iom  cwnd 

obL^wg'  'moAwior^j  it  •mnUd  'rM2<:|jWr<3.  Uvi  kyi^  <iffQH&  of  o  Rw^ 

poH  of  o  Uf<iiwno  io  a^cjjww  o  ooynfo'riohio'  iio<iiihood. 

ofU  Uvi  pr<i^><mi  doi^j  ^mih  iiw  hoip  of  0)i<yjiAn‘’<m<:^im,  3’<iio<^r<ypivj 
(PTintin<^‘^pr<2M>,  oyvd  otWr  ■wod<3wi'  kib<>wr  ond  Wmo,  <^>pUomm^; 

icM^  cwd  <24al;<24'j34n^^  <^an  bo  inoAA^^wKdod  cwb 

'{>2l44K>l^  '^mUv  o  faoUU^  tMoX  'VCK>uid  Low  oj^j^^orob  -lo  'oor 

onw^vlot^j  ood  iLiZ'  jn^Aioioi/i^  -ww  of  3^jfy2-  ood  IwL  iev  j>rM>bobL^  iho 
moU  oo^uo-bio  ond  <y3ovioymool  <M'i'Xiboy^  io  K^ooMoblo  vn  Lvi^ 

of  inbw>Moi  fy(0<yyiM>  onb  Lrv|>K>wm<3ot, 

The  Capital  Letters  of  Pica  Pencraft  will  wo7'k  in  combination  %vith  Pica  Plaster  Script. 


Three-Link  Pica  Master  Script. 


12  a,  Lower-case  only,  .  .  $4.30 
3  A,  Initials,  separately,  .  .  3.80 


'myt'^fyoAA^  gBoWwcm^ 


The  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  III. 
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-Austral 


Series. 


lOA,  18a. 


12  Poi.NT  Astual,  No.  2. 


$4.30 

18a  Lower  Case  (extra),  $2.15 


wmK  1¥II  IB  IFI  WMM  WMSWI.5II 

P  Wlf^  i©  Mk® 


iA,  14a.  18  Point  Astral,  No.  2.  $5.65 

14a  Lower  Case  (extra),  2.75 


Wte  l>isi 


12  point  Pica,  18  point  3-Liiie  Nonpareil,  24  point  Double  Pica,  36  point  3-Line  Pica. 


Cleveland  '^Eype  Koapdry,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Daisv]  Border,  ]7o.  2. 

Cast  on  3  and  e  Point  Bodies. 


:^lk 
Mk 

'i'l'i* 

aJiT^ 


^l.SO  I>t'i-  iron!. 

.  CHARACTERS.  i, 


\y^ 


Daisv]  fiol'Se^ 

-Tk- 


|J 

I  JffiL, 

?  *^1  I'atont  l*<*iMlinir.  1^ 


TUT 


'k. 

!&# 

•?K‘ 


:| 

g 

fe*?! 

:% 

P,*?! 

#®l 


Daisvi  fioi-Ser,  I2o.  3. 

^  d*?; 

cast  on  3,  6  AND  12  POINT  BODIES.  &'<• 


S2.yo  t’ei-  Koi-|.t. 


^le.  •?oSi 


C  liEi  i-£ic'lei'«. 


*!<•  - 


7k^ 

'iif 

•J'y' 

•J'i'? 


rian  lariaa. 

-illfi 


lOA,  2fla.  10  Point  Illtri.ix  $1.85 

20a  Lower  Case,  (extra)  0.95 

They  lufira  IgOliera  and  fain  lunuld  \yad  and 
,n  hia  ^raaat  aha  had  Reatlad  har  ffaad,  ha  (|Iannad 
I^nhin  and  faintad  har  f haaka  thay  had 
f alnrad  hia  nnlij  glaan  |hirt  §aaam  jgight  fad 


12  Point  Illyrian.  $2.00 

16a  Lower  Case,  (extra)  1.00 


®fhe  fliening  ^tar  its  Yfiaper  |gamp 
/|hnlifi  the  Y/est  had  yt, 

®fhe  Quskp  gurtains  nf  the  _^ight 
Yfere  fnllnluing  elier  it. 


18  Point  Illyrian. 


$2.80 

14a' Lower  Case,  (extra)  1.30 


^hfi  l^flll  and  ^at  ara  put  /flnay  geaaad  ia  tha  j^ang  |trife, 

/|nd  nnlu  tha  paatiiia  [JmpirE  ]y[ag  Qhtain  jnsuranaa  an  hia  yta  gauriar 
.penuliaritiaa  af  J^atad  penpla  in  Yaara  (^ana  ^ga 


12  Point  Daisy  Border. 


'ik^ 

*ik^ 

*^4^ 

*^4^ 

*^4^ 


'itt'  •i(S‘  ‘7‘ 

^lkMi^lk3lk^lk  j?*' 
^Mlkdk&V'' 


12  Point  Bodies. 


$2.70  ferfo^t. 


1  If 

S!:^lkAlk  S.k^[kk 

.Jl  (4. 

Ta _ _ _  _iS 

.i'  14. 

I  f 
%\  t 


■71^^ 

CHARACTERS. 

Ml 
^Ik  \^k 
2  Ik'ti 

I4.«?| 
•?i«*  |«*!4i 
4  \k')l 

\t!k 


'II  f 

^1  \V4, 

•71.^'  3 

_ _ 

KEtJBKfS? 


^14. 

4k 

'Hk 

4k 

4k 


■t^e.  .Jt4.  .M4.  .M4. 414. 4'4. 414. 
W^4«*  *74^  '^4'i*  ‘74^^4^  *74^ 

^Ik^f''  ''^^dk^f'  -^kdk 

•74^  •5='  >'74«“'^'  >'74«* 

.^dki^.  .^^Ik 


•74i*  W  '74«*  *74i*  W  '74V*  '74V* 

Mk’^f/  '^kMk'^f''  '^kdk 

^4V?-?^  >^4V? 

'74V*‘^A'*  ''/SV'74V*‘!»^  ''/SV'74V* 

dkdkdk  ■iik^^kMkMk 

•74V*  '74V*  '74V*  '74V*  '74V  '74V  '74V 


4^  'i'4^  ^14.  'J'4^  4^  'i'4^  '5'4^  ^4^  'i'4^ 

$3-‘5  1  1113  A  ^  1  -«■  -7-  1-^  Ml  .^~v  -a-* 


CT  h  cl  I'ci  o  I  e  r  65 . 


lPe;7  Por^f 

_ 

^4^  -^4'i*  *4^  *4^  *4^  *4^  '5'4'i*  'i'I'i*  *^4^ 


A.  WAA^.-  A^A,AASy  O  J.  O.  C  X  . 

Cast  oiA  9  anti  18  PoiiTl  Bodies.  *7]  ^4'J*  !4l  ^ 

3  1  d 

i'^  ''/] 

«5,T4. 


*74'^' 

^4^ 

:^T4- 

•^T4* 

^4'? 

^J4. 

^4^ 

^4? 

^?4» 

^4^ 

^4'i^ 


CleYelaiid  Type  Koundry 


147  St.  Clair  Street. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

SELF  SPACING  TYPE. 

The  common  widths  of  hook  pages,  miscellane¬ 
ous  jobs  and  newspaper  columns  are  some  number 
of  Pica  ems,  therefore  the  Pica  em  is  taken  as  the 
basis  for  Self  Spacing  type.  The  thinnest  space  in 
all  fonts  is  some  exadl  fradtion  of  a  Pica,  and  this 
fradtion  of  Pica  is  called  the  unit  of  measure.  All 
charadlers,  spaces  and  quads  in  the  font  are  made 
some  exadl  multiple  of  this  unit  in  width,  so  that 
the  sizes  of  all  faces  will  work  perfedtly  together 
in  the  regular  labor-saving  measures.  This  unit  of 
measure  may  be  one-sixth,  one-seventh,  one-eighth 
one-ninth,  one-tenth,  etc.  of  a  Pica  em,  as  may  be 
desired,  to  produce  condensed,  medium  or  extend¬ 
ed  faces.  The  following  table  gives  the  sizes  of 
bodies,  units  of  measure,  and  lengths  of  alphabets. 
In  the  first  column  will  be  found  the  various  sizes 
of  bodies;  in  the  second,  the  number  of  units  con¬ 
tained  in  one  em  Pica;  and  in  the  third  the  meas¬ 
urements  of  a  lower  case  alphabet  in  ems  of  each 
particular  body: 


Body. 

No.  Units  to 
Pica  em . 

Length  of 
Aljihabet. 

514  Point  (Agate) . 

13 

15% 

51/2  Point  (  Agate) . 

12 

16% 

6  Point  (Nonpareil) . 

13 

141/3 

6  Point  (Nonpareil) . 

12 

151/2 

6  Point  (Nonpareil) . 

11 

16% 

6  Point  (Nonpareil) . 

10 

18% 

7  Point  (Minion) . 

12 

1314 

7  Point  (Minion) . 

11 

141/2 

7  Point  (Minion) . 

10 

16 

8  Point  (BreYier) . 

10 

14 

8  Point  (BreYier) . 

9 

151/2 

8  Point  (Brevier) . 

8 

1714 

9  Point  (Bourgeois) . 

10 

12% 

9  Point  ( Bourgeois) . 

9 

133/4 

9  Point  ( Bourgeois) . 

8 

151/2 

10  Point  (Long  Primer) . 

9 

123/8 

10  Point  (Long  Primer) . 

8 

14 

11  Point  (Small  Pica) . 

8 

12% 

11  Point  (Small  Pica) . 

7 

141/2 

12  Point  (Pica) . 

8 

11% 

12  Point  fyica) . 

7 

13% 

12  Point  (Pica) . 

6 

151/2 

In  the  foregoing  table  will  be  noticed  a  Nonpa¬ 
reil  with  one-twelfth  of  Pica  as  unit  of  measure. 
This  is  one-sixth  of  the  body  of  Nonpareil,  or  the 
six-to-em  space,  which  preserves  in  this  particular 
font  the  old  three-to-em  space  and  the  old  en  and 
em  quads.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Brevier  on  one- 
ninth  of  Pica,  the  Bourgeois  on  one-eighth  of  Pica 
and  the  Pica  on  one-sixth  of  Pica. 

The  Minion  on  one-twelfth  of  Pica  will  have  as 
its  unit  a  seven -to-em  space,  or  one-seventh  of  the 
Minion  body,  and  will  set  at  right  angles  or  work 
into  squares  of  the  body,  as  will  also  the  Pica  on 
one-seventh  of  Pica.  The  Nonpareil  on  one-tenth 
of  Pica  has  the  old  five-to-em  space  of  Nonpareil 
as  its  unit,  and  will  work  into  squares  of  Nonpa¬ 
reil  or  Pica. 

In  a  complete  font  of  the  old  kind  of  body  type 
there  are  about  190  widths  of  bodies.  Appended 
is  a  table  showing  the  different  widths  of  bodies 
of  Self  Spacing  Old  Style.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  there  are  but  nine  widths  of  bodies  all  told. 


and  that  the  four-unit  width  predominates  largely 
over  any  other,  there  being  fifty -nine  charadters  of 
this  width.  We  omit  the  Italic  charadters  from 
the  table  as  they  all  go  on  the  same  widths  of 
bodies,  and  are  interchangeable  with  the  Roman: 


1  unit  — Space . . .  1 

2  units  —  Space,  fijl,:;.-’!ij'|  .  16 

3  units  —  Quad,  eerstz?)]*tt§||1fIJsz-°...  22 

4  units  —  Quad,  abdghknopquYxyfiflff$£ 

r234567890SZABCDEFGLNO 
P2RTUVXY&..  -  fll  |/  \  .  59 

5  units  — £E  ABCDEFGLNOPQRTUVYh 

K  M  .  21 

6  units  —  Quad,  ni(5lwffiffloeHKX&\Y.ECEtt) 

P  @  —  ...  %  1/2  %  Vs  %  1/8  %  %  %  .  28 

7  units  —  M  W  .  2 

8  units — Ai  05  .  2 

12  units  —  Quad,  .  5 

9  sizes.  Roman  charadters . i56 

Italic  charadters .  77 

233 


In  Roman  fonts,  except  Old  Style,  there  are  but 
eight  widths  of  bodies,  the  eight  unit  width  being 
omitted. 

Any  compositor  can  see  that  no  combination  of 
units  can  be  made  that  will  not  come  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  exadl  units  of  filling  a  line.  If  a 
line  of  matter  lacks,  it  must  lack  one  or  more  ex¬ 
act  units. 

Seif  Spaeing  type  sets  line  for  line  with  the  ordi- 
'  nary  Roman,  where  the  lengths  of  the  alphabets 
are  the  same. 

Repeated  experiments  with  the  new  type  have 
shown  that  the  average  compositor  gains  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  speed,  with  no  trouble  in 
justification  whatever.  In  the  matter  of  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  proofs  the  gain  is  enormous.  Say  there 
is  an  “a”  for  an  “e”;  as  “a”  is  four  units  wide  and 
“e”  three,  “e”  and  a  one-unit  space  justify  the  line 
perfedtly.  Even  this  measure  of  trouble  is  avoided 
in  many  instances.  As  twenty-six  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  lower  case  charadters  are  of  the  same  width, 
they  can  be  substituted  for  one  another  without 
the  change  of  a  space. 

Another  item  worthy  of  consideration  is  the 
greater  durability  of  the  fype.  It  is  always  on  its 
feet,  and  therefore  is  not  worn  by  “pounding.” 

In  tabular  work  there  is  a  great  gain  in  speed 
and  neatness.  By  the  addition  of  a  new  charac¬ 
ter,  viz:  “I”,  it  is  easy  to  set  perpendicular  lines  of 
any  length,  line  by  line. 

Self  Spacing  type  does  not  require  a  conscious 
effort  to  master  its  principle — the  compositor  ac¬ 
quires  intuitively  and  at  once  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  perfedt  use  of  the  system.  He  is  relieved  of 
the  mental  process  of  spacing  and  justifying  which 
he  now  goes  through. 

This  system  secures  a  proper  relation  between 
letters,  spaces  and  figures.  Under  the  present  lack 
of  SA'stem,  the  three-em  space  and  the  en  figure  are 
used,  no  matter  whether  the  face  be  expanded  or 
compressed ;  in  Self  Spacing  fype  every  character 
and  space  will  be  increased  or  decreased  in  width 
relatively  with  the  face  of  the  type. 

Finally,  the  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the 
letters  have  made  the  fype  'more  legible  and  less 
injurious  to  the  eyes. 


Tlie  foregoing  article  is  set  in  Self  Spacing  Long  Primer  Old  Style  No.  24,  and  Bi'eYier  Old  Style  No.  22. 
BENTON,  WALDO  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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so  a  12  A  Loxg  PiiiMEii  York.  $4  25 

CIT“Y  ©F  Y®p[^ 

Situate  ii]  \'or-lisl]ire,  Snglaqd,  i§ 
(felebrated  for 
Its  Ancieijt  Catljedral. 


YOKK  SERIES.  -PATENT  PENDING. 

24  a  8  A  Three  Line  Nonp.  York.  $5  75 

efdlCAQ© 

Capital  City  of  felje 
JMortlj  Wegt. 


vopp  SSpvlES 

Pa§  Wog  tlje  AvdiTjirafcioQ  of 
All  ‘"Practical  '"Prigter§. 


8  a  4  A— Price  per  Font,  .$17  50  NEW  FACE. — Five  Line  Pica  Heading  Script  No.  4.— Patented. 


Lower  Case  only,  .$8  .50 


Pica  Scribble 


$0  00 


..L6o6._AA_a.JL  J|.AoOoAaa.  S^AL_AAt- 

S^A_ao6o6,  .AAA_OottjLA_j  .{LxLjus^  it^vJL-LA.  X_G_Aa..- 

JLjL,  .aXj6^AjUo  A„AaJ1Go:) 

|lAx|iJLA_:>  i)o0^j6..^Cjljt,  jLjLX_AX.AAo6s_fl_J  .|xA_Jlo6._a_A/ot  .XJo|l|lJL.CX.A.- 

-CX_A>oCLJL.^  jCio'|.  X.o\.AL>^^.<XA_J^  |lA.Jl..JV^ota-JL  ''VCjL  lx 

A_AA_A_a.,  ttvJLA-jJLXioA-a.,  txi.  -OWjoLtojtft-J  .{>.UX.Aa_A- 


XA.  |iXA_AxJIxLX^oXX_LJIjI 

jikjG.  tlvXA.it  J'^VJLJ  j6.XVj»Aa_!LJ  XA.ttjl_A^t^vJoJA^  j6..fvXAjJl  AolL-J 

A_aoC.JjAA_JLxl.  .|XvA.  Lt  1^  fl  J  ^.^^LjOotxjOoi^  XVjA  JUoG.AiV  j6oGl.  U^_a_AvJLA_Xxi_L(^ 

XAXXLjG.A.aLjLxSL  ito.  ciLxt.fvjlj.UjA_Xv|l.tvXA^  .|xAXo6oLAAALJLa_i6. 

cC-.'Ax.^oCAjA  Aivxittv  cdF-(vxAti6 -  vfv  CV...SU  ittloixro 

.  ALL  PATENT  RIGHTS  SECURED. 


Patent  Pending. 


Four  Line  Pica  Inset. 


This  Line  Shows  the  Inset  in  Combination  with  our  New  Pica  Abbey'. 


V 

ORTH 


ESTERN  ^ATES 

Letter  Schemes  issued  with  each  Inset  Font. 


SMALL  PICA  OLD  STYLE,  No.  5.— NEW,  Copyright  Pending. 


Farmer,  Little  &  Co.ls  Roman  and  Italic 
Body  Type,  Book  and  News  Faces,  including  all 
Modern  and  Modern  Old  Styles  are  ca.st  from 
matrices  made  from  the  drive  of  the  steel  punch. 
Wherever  matrices  of  these  faces  have  been 
ELECTROTYPED  from  the  type  so  produced,  it  is 
without  the  consent  of  Farmer,  Little  &  Co., 
and  is  a  very  reprehensible  and  dishonorable 
act,  and  should  be  condemned  by  all  printers 
and  publishers.  It  is  like  appropriating  the 
brains  and  capital  of  an  author  or  publisher. 


who  may  have  written  or  published  a  book  that 
becomes  very  popular.  To  produce,  it  has  cost 
not  only  his  time  and  labor,  but  a  great  expense 
for  composition  and  plates.  An  unscrupulous 
person,  reproduces  the  work  by  photo-engraving, 
or  other  proce.ss,  without  the  consent  of  either 
author  or  publisher,  for  a  fraction  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  cost. 


Farmer,  Leptle  &  Co.'s  Nonpareil  and  Pica 
Bodies  are  the  exact  standard,  and  accordingly 
their  multiples  agree  with  the  so  called  point 
system.  Always  have  been  so,  never  changed. 


PARMER,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  TYPE  EOURLERS. 


NEW  YORK,  63  &  65  Beekman  St. 


CHICAGO,  154  Monroe  St.,  C.  B.  Ross,  Manager. 
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ESTABLISHED  1804. 

Baltimore  Type  Foundry. 


No.  11<$  'Be.riX  Raltinqopo,  Md. 


PATENTED. 


10-PoiNT  Rhombic.  15  A  40  a  $2  15 

HANPSOME  RI¥Ei^$I1>E  COTTACE 
M«agi>4  TalP[4i>$  123  <l]3grac4fUl  H<^ad$ 


12-Point  Rhombic.  15  A  15  a  25  a  |3  10 

EXCELLENT  TICKETHOLTE^^ 
^^o^Iorr{bo¥  Ir^ia  2^4  Moiqoy  ^^otU]L^r{ 


18-Poin't  Rhombic. 


12  A  12  A  18  a  $4  : 


YfiLifiBLE  HirjTS  To  Yoario  Men  ano  Womeu 
l^ocorf{rr\or|Cl  Hor^osty  or^  235  Tl^o  C«;oar\<i$  of  its  Eoir^g 


24-Point  Rhombic. 


10  A  10  A  15  a  .^iO  00 


The  CO¥Ef^NMENT  Pf^INTINO  OFFICE 

f^cspoct  YcUESclf  257  Fair  Wages  Paid 


SG-PoiNT  Rhombic. 


4  A  5  A  8  a  $6  00 


flNAl^CHIST  IMPO^^TANOE 

Tlr^o  Ppocoss  124  l>o$opiptior|$ 


18-Point  Easter. 

©perviril  ©ggr. 

©'ify 

(|)peeiav.f  aAtterytiorp 


PATENTED. 

4^Ut\an\r|^ 

Pp^©ti©®if  (§tepeo'^pe 
®Wir(tep. 


8  A  20  a  $3  00 
Extra  Lower  case,  $1  50 

§epten\6ep,  l88@. 

Se'^epiptife  £ip©\ifap, 


24-Point  Easter. 

(§ofe  (2Agei\ts. 


e  til  p  e  j 


6  A  14  a  $3  75 

Extra  Lower  case,  $1  75 


Joi\e^  &  gpolf|eps. 

iO&&eps  ar\ef  ©eafeps. 


NOTE.— In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Type  Founders’  Convention,  held  October  26th,  recognizing  the  point  system,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  we  were  the  first  Foundry  with  an  established  plant  to  announce  to  the  printers  of  the  United  States,  that  the  point  system  would  be 
THE  SYSTEM  of  the  future,  and  we  went  to  a  very  heavy  expense  in  making  new  moulds  and  altering  matrices  to  adopt  it  in  our  Foundry. 
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PATENTED. 


SKRIKS. 


Two  Line  ITca  IIaltic. 


(j  A  Fouii  Line  ITca  Mai.tic  Condensed.  .'(Sa  no. 


Five  Line  Nonpaeeil  Maltic. 


$1  00. 


<gk 


ILLINOIS  FOUNDING-  COMPHNY,  200-202  gOUTH  jOLARK  gT.,  CPICAi3-0. 
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^  of  IJIjoto-gint-^ngraoing 

^  . . -- 


PRODUCED  BY 


REPRODUCED  FROM  PEN  DRAWING. 


REPRODUCED  FROM  STEEL  PLATE  PRINT, 
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DOTTED 


S  SERIES, 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


20  A  Two  Line  Nonpareil  Dotted  [12  Points]  $1  40 

THE  POET  SAID  niSGHIEF  IS  WROUGHT  BY  WART  OF  THOUGHT  AS  MUCH 


345  AS  WANT  OP  HEART  AND  THE  POET  KNEW  728 


15  A  THREE  Line  Nonpareil  Dotted  [is  Points]  $2  10 

PLETHORIC  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  ATTRACTS 


257  AMBITIOUS  CORMORAATS  435 


10  A  FOUR  LINE  Nonpareil  Dotted  [24  Points]  $2  50 

DOUBTING  THOMAS  IN  MISERY  STANDS 


867  ANXIOUSLY  WAITING  543 


FIVE  Line  Nonpareil  Dotted  [30  Points] 


BERLIN  WINTER  OPERA  SEASON 
75  SWEET  MEMORIES  46 


Six  Line  Nonpareil  Dotted  [36  Points] 


mmm  and  dungeon 

85  STAND  ANEAR  23 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 


115-117  FIFTH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 
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THIS  z:vi::pe.o-v"eid 


CHICAGO  TATIOR  CYIIDER  PRfSS 

Unsurpassed  for  Quality  of  Work,  Ease  of  Running,  and  Speed  Attained 

BY  ANY  PRESS  OFFERED  FOR  SAME  PRICE. 


CHICAGO  TAYLOR  BOOK  AND  NEWS  PRESS,  Two  Rollers,  Hand  Power,  32x46,  -  $1000.00 
CHICAGO  TAYLOR  BOOK  AND  NEWS  PRESS,  Two  Rollers,  Hand  Power,  33x50,  -  $1200.00 

DELIVERED  F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO. 

Steam  and  Overhead  Fixtures,  $50.00  Extra.  Delivery  Without  Tapes,  $100.00  Extra. 

O - - - - O'  - o 

This  Press  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  Printers  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  construction, 
and  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years  of  actual  use.  It  is  now  brought  prominently  before 
the  favorable  notice  of  the  Craft,  by  the  addition  of  the  latest  devices  to  secure 

SFEED,  STI^EKTOTH:  AISTD  AOOXJRAO'y. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  THE 


IMPROVED  -  CHICAGO  -  TAYLOR  -  CYLINDER  -  PRESS 


btjtXjT  wiTPa: 


DOUBLE  AIR  SPRINGS,  STEEL  TRACKS,  DOUBLE  CENTER  STAY, 

TYMPAN  CLAMPS,  — * -  WELL  FOUNTAIN, 

REGISTERING  RACK  AND  SEGMENT, 

And  the  Cylinder  made  with  Flanges,  thus  securing  Greatest  Possible  Strength  in  connection 
with  Ease  of  Running  and  Reliable  Work. 

As  this  favorite  Press  is  now  built,  from  Improved  Patterns,  it  is  one  of  the  Strongest  and  Most 
Durable  machines  in  the  market  for  general  use  in  country  offices,  and  at  the  same  time  its  former  record 
of  being  the  easiest  Press  to  handle  is  fully  maintained.  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  machine  to 
our  customers  as  one  calculated  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 


WARDER,  LUSE  &  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


A I  ARDEN.  LRSE  A 

CHICAGO  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

139-141  nVL01TT?.0E  STT^^EET^ 

C  IT  ICiYGC),  I  LG. 


PACIFIC  TYPE  F'DRY  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


N.  R.  BAKER,  Mgr. 
TOPEKA,  KAS. 


JOHN  CRESWELL, 

DENVER,  COLO, 
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SIZES  J^lSriD  EEIOES: 


BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  7x11  Inside  of  Chase, . $140.00  $150.00  $6.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  8x12  Inside  of  Chase, .  150.00  .  .  .  6.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  10x15  Inside  of  Chase, .  250.00  270.00  7.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS.  13x19  Inside  of  Chase. .  350.00  385.00  10.00 

FOUNTAIN  EXTRA  7x11.  $20.00;  8x12,  $20.00:  1 0x1 5.  $22.50  ;  1 3x1 9.  $25.00.  STEAM  FIXTURES,  for  either  size.  $1  5.00. 


Ben-Franklin  Job 

PE'/FTliR  KNOWN  AS  THE: 

OLD  STYLE  GORDON. 


MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  139-141  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 

14-16  Second  Street,  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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ADAMS  HAND  CYLINDER  PRESS 


CHICAGO  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 


MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO. 


6- Column  Folio  -  -  $225 

7- Column  Folio  -  -  240 

8- Col.  Fol.  OP  5-Col.  Quar.  260 

9- Col.  Fol.  or  6-Col.  Quar.  300 


Each  Press  complete  with  Felt  Blanket,  Inking  Apparatus,  Roller  Frame,  one  Cast  Roller 
and  one  extra  Roller  Core.  Speed,  300  to  400  per  hour. 


Of  late  years  tlie  circulation  of  country  newspapers  has  so  largely  increased,  thereby  causing  increased  labor  in  the 
working  off  of  the  editions.  Tins  lias  become  so  burdensome  in  many  cases  as  to  create  considerable  inquiry  among  pub¬ 
lishers  for  some  press  that  would  do  the  work  with  less  labor  than  tlie  “  Washington,”  and  not  so  expensive  as  a  “  power 
press.”  The  inventor  of  the  ADAMS  HAND  CYLINDER  PRESS  has  fortunately  hit  upon  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  All  “  pidling”  of  the  lever  is  dispensed  with.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  rolling  the  bed  under  the  cylinder  and 
back  again,  and  the  sheet  is  printed.  From  one-third  to  one-half  more  sheets  can  be  printed  in  the  same  time  than  can  be 
done  on  the  Washington,  and  with  little  expenditure  of  strength. 


TESTIlid: 

"A  large  Improvement  on  the  Washington  J 
Hoe..Press." 

John  Hotchkiss, 

Pub.  The  Randolph  Radical,  Randolpli.  Wis. 

'■  Runs  Easy,  and  Prints  Without  a  Biur.” 
Ayers  &  Camp, 

Pubs,  of  the  Review,  Milford,  Mich. 

“  It  is  Perfection." 

St.  Elmo,^(lll.)  Chronicle,  JunelT,  1883.  * 


5  2sri.i^rjS. 

"The  Swiftest  Hand  Press  I  ever  saw.” 
Chas.  E.  Placeway, 

Pub.  Argus,  Brighton,  Mich. 

"Very  much  Pleased  with  It." 

Elmira  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

"Simple  in  Construction  and  a  Good  Job 
Press.” 

CiiAS.  A.  Rohrabacher, 

Pub.  Excelsior,  South  Lyon,  Mich. 


THE  PEERLESS  PERFORATOR 


rx^^HIS  handy  little  machine  is  par- 
-L  tieularly  adapted  for  use  in  me¬ 
dium  size  Printing  Offices,  where  a 
large  Perforator  would  seem  out  of 
place. 

It  perforates  any  size  up  to 
10  inches,  and  can  be  used  to 
perforate  Notes,  Drafts, 

Receipts,  and,  in  short, 
any  kind;  of 
work  where 
perforation  is 
needed. 

The  Needles  can  be  replaced  at  a  slight 

Price,  Boxed, 


It  has  nicely-finished 
table  with  back  and 
side  gauges  and  grad¬ 
uated  scale,  enabling 
the  operator  to  per¬ 
forate  accurately  and 
quickly. 

The  holes  are 
round,  and  are 
the  same  size 
as  this  line  of 
periods . 


cost  should  it  be  necessary. 

$35.00 


MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  139  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

14-lS  SIECOIiTZD  STK-IEIET  SOUTH,  IsZCZTTnisrTlJ^UOXjIS,  DVEZZsrZF- 
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The  Ojily  Card  Board  House  in  the  West. 


HASTINGS  TODD, 

CHAS.  W.  COX,  Manager, 

- Dearborn  Street,^— - 

CHICAGO. 


WRITE  TO  THEM.  THEY  CARRY 

—  Card  Board—  - 

CUT  CARDS,  PROGRAMMES,  BEVEL 
EDGE  GOODS,  Etc. 

ODD  SIZES  MADE  TO  ORDER.  CARDS  CUT  TO  ORDER. 
PROMPTNESS  THEIR  MOTTO. 


New  York  Store:  J5  and  j/  Beekman  Street. 


'is;. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.  ■ 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


FROM  SYRACUSE. 

To  the  Editor  :  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  1886. 

We  wish  to  correct  Mr.  K.  E.  H.  in  his  statement  made  in  the  last 
report  to  The  Inland  Prin'I'ER  from  Syracuse,  that  “  Laz.  Schwartz 
has  purchased  the  job  office  lately  conducted  by  H.  Rivkin.”  He  did 
not  purchase  it,  but  entered  in  copartnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
Rivkin  &  Schwartz.  Yours  truly,  Rivkin  &  Schwartz. 


FROM  OSHKOSH. 

To  the  Editor  :  Oshkosh,  December  i,  1886. 

“  Dave  ”  Evans,  a  former  printer  of  this  place,  but  now  a  stockholder 
in  a  printing  firm  at  Hastings,  Nebraska,  is  in  the  city  visiting,  after  an 
absence  of  six  years. 

George  Westfield,  a  printer  from  somewhere  in  the  East,  died  here 
the  latter  part  of  last  month,  and  was  buried  with  imposing  ceremonies 
by  Oshkosh  Union,  No.  21 1.  As  he  was  unconscious  for  some  time 
prior  to  his  death,  nothing  was  learned  in  regard  to  his  friends  or 
relations. 

There  is  talk  of  starting  a  Knights  of  Labor  paper  here  in  the  spring; 
projectors  not  known.  This  will  make  seven  papers  that  the  town  will 
then  have. 

The  Typographical  Union  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  elected 
the  following  officers  at  their  last  meeting:  President,  W.  H.  Lough- 
ridge  ;  vice-president,  C.  P.  Salisbury ;  treasurer,  W.  A.  Hilton  ;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Harry  Molton  ;  financial  secretary,  E.  C.  Priggs. 

_  W.  H.  L. 

FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor  ;  INDIANAPOLIS,  December  5,  1886. 

There  is  nothing  new  here  in  the  printing  trade  except  that  H.  N. 
Diamond  has  just  put  in  a  new  Westinghouse  automatic  engine,  and 
an  upright  boiler.  Business  is  fair,  with  very  good  prospects  for  a 
busy  winter.  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  17  has  elected  the  following 
officers  to  serve  for  one  year:  President,  John  Bodenmiller ;  vice- 
president,  Osman  A.  McCarty;  recording  secretary,  Dave  Self;  finan¬ 
cial  and  corresponding  secretary,  Joseph  Maudlin  ;  treasurer,  James 
Cahill ;  guardian,  William  Bradley  ;  librarian,  Joseph  Brem  ;  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  Eberle  Cullum,  Gus  Schaub,  Ed.  Fulmer;  directors, 
William  Champion,  C.  P.  Froschaur,  O.  A.  McCarty ;  delegates  to 
Central  Labor  Pinion,  Bodenmiller,  Froschaur  and  Fulmer. 

Since  moving  into  new  quarters  this  union  seems  to  have  taken  a- 
new  lease  of  life,  the  last  meeting  being  one  of  the  best  since  its 
organization.  The  members  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  if  they  ever 
expect  to  accomplish  anything  they  will  have  to  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  and  all  pull  together.  To  help  along  the  good  work  they 
have  changed  their  meeting  nights  from  once  a  month  to  twice  a 
month,  so  that  in  meeting  together  oftener  they  will  keep  better  posted 
as  to  their  needs  and  requirements,  and  keep  their  business  well  in 
hand.  No.  17  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  an  engraved  card  from  the 
Standard  Printing  Ink  works,  that  is  truly  a  handsome  and  unique 
design.  It  is  made  with  raised  letters,  with  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
firm  set  back  in  the  frame.  It  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
present  headquarters.  J.  M. 

AN  INEXCUSABLE  BLUNDER. 

T 0  the  Editor  :  ■  Springfield,  Ohio,  November  22,  1886. 

In  your  current  issue  is  an  article  on  “  Mistakes  in  Cyclopedias,”  to 
which  I  can  add  one  fully  as  great  as  any  you  give,  and  much  less 
inexcusable  than  some  of  them. 

In  the  “  International  Cyclopedia,”  being  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co’s 
American  edition  of  Chambers’,  appears  the  statement,  under  the  title 
“Congress,”  that  “they  (United  States  senators)  are  paid  J5io,ooo  a 


year,  with  a  small  allowance  for  stationery  and  mileage.”  It  would 
seem  that  an  error  so  palpable  would  have  been  discovered  by  the 
compositor;  if  not  by  him,  certainly  by  one  of  the  many  proofreaders 
through  whose  hands  the  work  must  pass.  Still  it  was  not,  but 
remained  there  in  all  its  deformity,  to  disgust  me  with  my  cyclopedia. 
I  reported  the  error  at  once,  and  what  think  you  their  excuse  was? 
Why,  that  errors  had  been  discovered  in  similar  works  of  the  kind ! 

The  publishers  proposed  to  remedy  the  matter  by  exchanging  a 
corrected  volume  for  the  one  containing  the  error,  and  that  far  acted 
fairly,  but  I  consider  it  a  fraud  upon  a  confiding  public  for  a  publisher 
to  allow  such  work  to  go  out;  and  had  some  men  I  know  been  in 
charge,  every  man  through  whom  the  error  passed  would  have  been 
given  the  ignominious  bounce. 

Another  source  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  me  is  the  miserable, 
antiquated,  ark-smelling  character  of  the  illustrations  used,  especially 
those  supposed  to  represent  types  of  machinery.  Some  of  them  are 
absolutely  ridiculous,  and  would  disgrace  a  work  of  much  less  preten¬ 
tions  than  an  encyclopedia.  Respectfully,  G  E.  H. 


WAGES  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 

To  the  Editor  :  Chicago,  November,  26,  1886. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Sunday,  the  2ist  instant,  under  the 
above  heading,  appeared  a  statement  by  the  editor  that  “  the  price  of 
newspaper  composition  in  London  does  not  exceed  one  shilling  per 
thousand  ems.”  Now,  this  statement  was  so  far  from  being  true  and 
was  so  likely  to  mislead  those  who  saw  it,  that  I  felt  bound  to  write  to 
the  editor  of  that  paper,  pointing  out  the  mistake.  My  letter  was 
published  on  the  24th  instant  without  comment.  Then,  lower  down, 
under  the  same  head,  in  answer  to  another  correspondent,  the  same 
absurd  statement  was  repeated  in  the  following  form  :  “  In  Glasgow  the 
price  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cents  per  thousand  ems  for  morning 
newspaper  composition.”  Now  both  these  statements  display  an  entire 
ignorance  of  the  whole  subject  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  In  the  first 
place,  English  and  Scotch  printers  do  not  charge  by  the  evi^,  but  by  the 
ens  (as  I  thought  every  one  in  the  business  in  this  country  knew). 
Then  the  price  paid  for  newspaper  composition  in  London  is  tenpence 
(twenty  cents)  per  thousand  ens,  not  ems,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
forty  cents  per  thousand  ems  here.  The  editor’s  object  in  making  the 
statement  was  to  support  a  misstatement  in  a  previous  article  in  which 
he  tried  to  show  that  printers  in  this  country  were  paid  from  twice  to 
three  times  as  much  as  they  were  in  England.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
had  taken  the  average  of  wages  paid  in  England  and  compared  them 
with  those  paid  in  Chicago,  where  prices  are  higher  than  in  most  other 
cities  in  this  country.  He  also  omitted  to  mention  that  the  working 
week  in  England  consists  of  fifty-four  hours  as  against  fifty-nine  here, 
and  that  clothing,  rent,  fuel  and  provisions  were  at  least  twenty  per 
cent  lower  than  here.  But  his  .statement  about  “one  shilling  per 
thousand  ems”  entides  him  to  a  chromo  for  editorial  imbecility. 
Americans  have  quite  enough  to  be  proud  of  in  the  fact  that  men  are 
paid  better  here  than  there,  tliat  they  live  better,  have  better  accommo¬ 
dations,  have  more  money  to  do  as  they  like  with,  and  have  a  better 
chance  to  rise,  without  resorting  to  any  such  one-sided  and  incorrect 
statements  as  the  above.  H.  G.  Bishop. 


FROM  TORONTO. 

To  the  Editor  :  TORONTO,  Ont.,  December  7,  1886. 

The  trade  in  the  “  Queen  City  ”  has  been  good  in  all  departments 
this  last  month,  partly  brought  about  by  the  elections  that  take  place  at 
the  end  of  this  month  and  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  general 
work  that  flows  into  the  city  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  had  a  talk 
with  the  manager  of  our  first  job  office  in  the  city,  and  he  said,  “as 
compared  with  the  same  time  last  year  that  his  firm  had  double  the 
work  on  hand,  and  that,  with  the  election  printing,  he  believed  that  it 
would  continue  for  some  months.”  Still  there  are  a  good  many  out  of 
work  hands  going  about. 

A  convention  of  trades  unions  and  Knights  of  Labor  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  November  22,  in  the  Richmond  Hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  candidates  for  the  Dominion  and  local  legislatures,  Mr. 
I.umsden  [Mail)  in  the  chair.  After  a  long  discussion,  Mr.  Roney 
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and  Marsh  were  elected  for  the  local  house,  Mr.  Sheppard  [jVe7vs)  for 
West  Toronto,  and  Mr.  Jury  for  East  Toronto  in  the  Dominion  parlia¬ 
ment.  Mr.  E.  F.  Clark  {Sentinel)  is  also  nominated  by  the  Liberal 
Conservative  Association  for  the  local  legislature. 

At  the  cabinet  meeting  yesterday,  in  Ottawa,  an  order  in  council 
was  passed  creating  the  Royal  Labor  Commission  and  appointing  the 
members.  Among  the  appointments  I  am  pleased  to  notice  the  name 
of  Mr.  John  Armstrong,  ex-president  International  Typographical 
Union,  Toronto,  a  well-known  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  working 
classes  generally,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  the 
working  men  of  Ontario. 

The  horrible  death  of  a  well-known  printer,  by  burning,  took  place 
on  Saturday  week.  Poor  James  Williams,  “  the  Lightning  Stranger,” 
was  burned  to  death  at  his  boarding  house  on  Melinda  street.  The 
circumstances  of  the  shocking  affair  need  not  be  detailed,  but  little  doubt 
remains  that  at  the  time  of  the  lamentable  occurrence  he  was  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  lie  was  buried  in  St.  Catharine’s  cemetery. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  G. 


OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor :  Philadelphia,  December  3,  1886. 

Business  still  continues  good,  so  good  in  fact,  that  numerous  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  craft  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  have  been  able  to 
get  employment  without  much  difficulty.  Dorman,  formerly  located  on 
Filbert  street,  has  removed  to  Seventh  and  Arch  streets,  in  Henry  C. 
Sea’s  handsome  new  building.  Potter’s  (publishers)  will  remove  early 
next  month  to  commodious  quarters  at  Tenth  and  Filbert  streets. 

The  recent  death  of  Francis  Woodruff,  inkmaker,  was  a  painful 
surprise  to  us  all.  Mr.  Woodruff  was  highly  thought  of  for  his  many 
sterling  qualities.  I  remember  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  I 
began  my  career  as  a  member  of  the  craft,  in  the  capacity  of  errand  boy, 
that  there  was  no  place  to  which  I  cared  to  be  sent  so  well  as  to  carry 
an  order  for  ink  to  the  deceased  ;  the  pleasant  countenance  and  cheering 
words  of  the  departed  will  always  be  remembered. 

Although  it  may  savor  somewhat  of  “chestnuts,”  I  can’t  help 
referring  to  our  last  state  election.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  labor 
people  here,  as  a  rule,  stuck  to  either  the  republican  or  democratic 
parties ;  they  did  not  support,  irrespective  of  party,  those  who  were 
supposed  to  represent  labor.  The  only  way  to  bring  out  the  labor  vote 
is  for  the  labor  people  to  take  the  initiative.  Right  here  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  Henry  George’s  ideas  upon  land  and  produc¬ 
tion  will  satisfy  the  laboring  people  of  this  section,  where  so  many  of 
our  mechanics  own  land  and  houses.  Indeed,  a  great  many  believe 
that  land  is  the  basis  of  wealth.  I  knew  a  printer  who  paid  montlily 
installments  in  a  land  improvement  association,  in  our  suburbs,  until  he 
had  paid  in  about  $150,  receiving  a  small  lot  of  ground  in  return. 
This  was  about  two  years  ago.  Today  his  land  is  worth  ^700.  This 
is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  that  I  might  cite.  It  would  be  useless 
to  talk  to  these  people  about  taxing  land  so  that  it  would  be  unprofitable 
for  anybody  to  hold  it.  In  fact,  I  advise  every  working  man  who  can 
do  so,  to  purchase  land  in  localities  that  are  likely  to  improve. 

_  C.  W.  M. 

FROM  ST.  LOUIS. 

To  the  Editor :  St.  Louis,  December  i,  1886. 

The  present  time  finds  the  printing  intere.sts  in  St.  Louis  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  One  by  one  the  printing  houses  seem  to  be  dropping 
away.  First  on  the  list  is  the  Lawton  Printing  Company.  They  made 
an  assignment  to  Mr.  Charles  Gleason,  but  the  property  was  sold  under 
deed  of  trust,  and  was  expected  to  bring  ^20,000;  but  to  the  sad 
realization  of  both  assignee  and  trustee,  but  little  over  $6,000  were 
derived  from  it. 

Closely  following,  came  the  Spring  Printing  Company,  who  assigned 
to  Robt.  Flaven  ;  but  this  gentleman  saw  fit  to  resign,  and  at  present 
writing  no  successor  has  been  appointed,  although  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Davis, 
an  attorney,  has  been  mentioned.  The  Spring  Company  willl  probably 
fare  no  better  than  did  the  Lawton  house,  as  the  market  seems  to  be 
greatly  overstocked  with  old  material,  and  only  the  best  material  will 
find  bidders,  the  balance  going  for  an  old  song.  A  350-pound  font  of 


brevier  old  style,  in  really  good  condition,  was  sold  from  Lawton’s  at 
about  8j^  to  9  cents  per  pound. 

Hardly  has  this  last  failure  been  recorded,  when  Smith  &  Owens, 
Christ  Niehouse  and  another  house  (an  outgrowth  from  Lawton’s) 
come  to  the  front,  and  file  mortgages  for  sums  of  $3,000,  $2,000,  $100, 
etc.  In  the  meantime,  Wm.  Biebinger  &  Co.  burn  out,  at  a  loss 
approximated  at  about  $3,500  to  $4,000. 

If  this  condition  is  not  enough  to  make  other  printers  shudder,  what 
is  ?  Yet,  what  can  it  all  be  attributed  to  ?  The  only  plausible  answer 
is  :  persistent  low  prices.  Lawton  and  Spring,  yes,  all  the  above- 
named  that  have  come  into  hot  water,  must  acknowledge  that  such  only 
was  the  direct  cause  of  their  trouble.  We  personally  know  that  Lawton 
has  had  customers  who  could  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  work  done,  but  instead  of  looking  to  his  customers,  he  dabbled 
around  and  bid  on  all  the  large  city  work,  from  which  he  seldom  if 
ever  came  out  ahead. 

The  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  estimate  on  a  piece  of  work  that 
a  certain  firm  had  submitted  figures  on,  and  lost  the  work  by  $37  to 
$24.50.  Such  a  difference  is  not  at  all  warranted  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  if  our  worthy  competitors  always  figured  as  they  did  in  this 
case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  mortgage  on 
their  plant. 

Business  here  is  in  a  good  condition,  barring  the  tremor  of  the  recent 
failures.  There  appears  to  be  enough  work  to  keep  all  fairly  busy,  and 
if  all  would  only  reason  with  themselves  that  low  prices  cannot  bring 
success,  everything  would  be  well ;  but  there  are  still  a  good  number 
who  7vill  work  for  glory,  and  time  only  can  prove  to  them  that  they 
must  obtain  more  money  or  quit,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late,  and  they 
will  be  forced  to  the  wall.  Let  us  await  the  prediction.  Splash. 


FROM  WASHINGTON. 

To  the  Editor.  Washington,  December  5,  1886. 

Washington  has  donned  its  winter  garb,  and  with  the  winter  comes 
the  congress,  and  with  the  congress  the  “  temporarily  disengaged  ” 
typo  hails  the  advent  of  the  Congressional  Record.  In  one  respect  this 
exhilarating  daily  journal  differs  from  all  other  publications  :  Its  con¬ 
ductors  would  not  insert  advertisements  even  at  fancy  rates,  and  the 
attaches  are  sure  of  their  pay,  even  if  not  a  single  paid-up  subscriber 
should  be  enrolled  on  the  books.  Yes,  the  Record  is  a  solid  paper. 
Altogether  too  solid,  the  compositors  think.  No  fat  ads,  no  spring 
poetry — in  fact  the  only  thing  enlivening  about  it  is  an  occasional  table 
with  which  some  congressional  authority  on“feenance”  or  on  the 
tariff,  fortifies  his  argument.  There  is  nothing  like  figures,  provided 
they  are  arranged  in  tabular,  double-price  form.  They  then,  not  only 
do  not  lie,  but  they  count  double  for  us  at  least. 

The  Record  this  winter  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  A.  R.  McNeir, 
a  former  president  of  our  union,  an  ex-delegate,  and  in  every  sense  a 
representative  man  in  our  profession.  Mr.  McNeir  was  formerly,  and 
for  many  years,  employed  in  the  government  printing  office,  but  under 
the  pernicious  system  which  compels  men  working  at  their  trade  in  the 
national  printing  office  to  be  backed  by  political  influence,  Mr.  McNeir 
was  dismissed  by  Mr.  Rounds.  How  far  the  present  public  printer 
will  defer  to  political  influence,  in  appointing  and  in  retaining 
employes,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  so  far  he  has  been  very  liberal  in 
that  respect.  Let  us  hope  he  will  remain  so,  and  keep  politics  at  least 
out  of  our  government  workshop. 

A  new  foreman  of  the  jobroom,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bright,  and  also  of  the 
pressroom,  Mr.  A.  E.  Sardo,  have  been  appointed.  Both  were  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  foremanships,  and  had  little  political  influence,  if 
I  am  correctly  informed.  They  had  given  satisfaction  in  their  former 
positions,  and  were  promoted  because  of  that  fact. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  an  increase  of  wages  this  winter, 
both  down  town  and  at  the  government  printing  office.  The  latter  can 
be  done  by  congress  with  very  little  trouble,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  union,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation  that  such  increase  would  be  a  just 
thing  to  order. 

The  newspapers  here  seem  to  fare  exceedingly  well  as  to  adver¬ 
tisements  this  season,  and  the  Craftsman,  I  am  pleased  to  see,  is  no 
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exception.  To  meet  the  pressure,  this  paper  has  been  temporarily 
enlarged.  While  the  enterprising  publishers  of  this  paper  are  not 
becoming  bloated  bondholders  on  the  strength  of  their  forty-cents-a-year 
subscribers,  they  are  building  up  a  very  fine  job  office  in  connection 
with  their  journal,  and  if  industry  and  fair  dealing  count  for  anything, 
they  are  sure  eventually  to  “get  there.”  I  will  thank  the  craft  to 
make  a  special  note  of  the  fact  that  the  employes  of  the  Craftsman 
office  work  eight  hours  a  day,  and  get  a  full  day’s  pay  for  doing  it. 
When  men  practice  what  they  preach,  it  should  be  remembered. 
There  are  always  plenty  who  love  to  indulge  in  unkind  and  often 
deadly  criticism,  but  few  who  will  speak  a  good  word,  no  matter  how 
deserved. 

I  am  generally  too  prolix,  and  will  gladden  your  heart  this  time  by 
cutting  my  remarks  short.  August  Donath. 


AN  AMATEUR  SPECIMEN  FROM  ROCHESTER. 

To  the  Editor  ;  Rochester,  November  17,  1886. 

Your  valuable  magazine  reaches  us  on  time  every  month,  and  is 
paid  for  and  perused  by  a  large  majority  of  the  craft  in  this  city. 

It  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion  among  the  job  printers  that  you 
are  on  the  right  track  with  your  prize  scheme.  Besides  stimulating 
young  “artists”  to  greater  achievements,  the  reproduction  each  month 
of  the  successful  jobs  is  a  pleasing  feature  to  all  members  of  the 
fraternity. 

I  notice  that  you  have  from  time  to  time  reproduced  the  work  of 
some  of  the  too  numerous  amateurs.  Some  of  the  specimens  published 
were  certainly  gems  (?)  in  their  way,  but  the  other  day  I  came  across 
the  business  card  of  a  man  (a  copy  of  which  I  hereby  send  you)  whose 
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versatility  should  enable  him  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world.  We 
have,  fortunately,  very  few  amateur  shops  in  this  city,  however,  the  one 
producing  the  specimen  inclosed  being  the  most  prominent.  The 
business  was  formerly  carried  on  under  the  name  of  “  The  Floral 
Printing  Company.”  A  very  suitable  name,  eh?  If  you  can  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  your  readers,  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  do  so,  as  by 
so  doing  you  would  materially  aid  us  in  “rooting”  them  out  of  the 
locality. 

Every  office  deserving  of  the  name  has  signed  the  International 
Typographical  Union  scale,  which  went  into  effect  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  This  is  the  first  time  in  a  great  many  years  that  the  scale  of  this 
organization  has  been  signed  by  the  employers.  Heretofore  we  have 
worked  under  a  joint  K.  of  L.  and  I.  T.  U.  schedule  of  wages.  In  the 
future,  great  things  are  expected  of  No.  15.  It  now  numbers  nearly 
two  hundred  members.  The  other  printers  of  this  city  are  K.  of  L., 
while  many  belong  to  both.  Yours  fraternally,  J.  P.  S. 


MATTERS  IN  CINCINNATI. 

To  the  Editor  :  Cincinnati,  November  29,  1886. 

Pressmen’s  Union  No.  11,  of  this  city,  has  elected  the  following 
officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  term  :  President,  H.  K.  Warren;  vice- 
president,  Geo.  Bradley ;  recording  secretary,  Fred  Zinsle  ;  financial 
secretary.  Geo.  Monter;  treasurer,  H.  F.  Hopkins;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Patrick  Tracy,  I.ew.  Petts,  Jas.  Nealans,  Chas.  Schwarm; 
guardian,  Thos.  Leddy;  sergeant-at-arms,  H.  D.  Hill.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  For  the  first  time  since  its 
formation  all  of  the  members  have  employment.  While  there  is  no 


demand  for  printers  here,  business  appears  to  be  fair,  with  good 
prospects  for  the  coming  year. 

There  is  some  talk  of  starting  a  new  labor  weekly  here,  to  be  called 
the  United  Labor  Age.  Mr.  Harry  Hilliard  will  be  the  editor,  and 
.states  in  advance  that  he  will  conduct  the  paper  so  that  it  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  cause  of  labor,  without  regard  to  faction.  Those  who  know 
Mr.  Hilliard  say  that  he  is  conservative  in  his  ideas,  and  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  confidence  of  business  men  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
him.  Fie  was  born  in  Boston  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  has  had  re- 
portorial  experience  on  the  St.  Louis  Chronicle  and  Cincinnati  Post. 
Success  to  his  efforts. 

J.  R.  Mills  &  Co.,  printers  and  stationers,  have  made  an  assign¬ 
ment.  Mills  has  contracted  some  new  debts  not  covered  by  the  last 
agreement,  and  it  is  to  protect  these  creditors  as  far  as  possible,  that  the 
assignment  has  been  made.  He  has  been  in  business  in  this  city  since 
1864. 

The  Times-Star  Company  has  ordered  two  new  web-perfecting 
presses  to  take  the  places  of  the  Bullock  presses  they  are  now  using. 

The  Commercial-Gazette  Company  are  remodeling  their  pressroom, 
and  expect  a  larger  Hoe  perfecting  press  in  a  few  days. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Frank  ^Woodruff  was  a  surprise  to  his 
many  friends  in  this  city,  and  many  expressions  of  regret  W’ere  heard 
on  all  sides  when  the  sad  news  was  made  known. 

Pressmen’s  Union  of  this  city  has  received  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  L.ouisville  Pressmen’s  Union  meeting  hall,  on  the 
fourth  of  December.  While  our  members  regret  they  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sent  with  them  on  this  interesting  occasion,  they  send  their  congratula¬ 
tions  on  their  success  and  enterprise,  in  doing  so  much  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances. 

In  looking  over  the  printed  list  of  the'  members  of  our  insurance 
branch  I  see  the  names  of  very  few  pressmen.  Will  some  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia,  etc.,  explain 
their  objections  to  becoming  members  thereof?  J.  G. 


A  'WORD  WITH  THE  TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

To  the  Editor  :  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  November,  19,  1886. 

As  The  Inland  Printer  seems  willing  to  do  what  is  fair  for  both 
the  type  founder  and  the  printer,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
in  regard  to  the  following  and  two  or  three  similar  circulars  received : 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  i,  1886. 

Gentlemen, — The  ruinously  low  rates  on  type  and  printing  material  which 
have  prevailed  for  some  time  past  having  reached  a  point  where  a  reform  was  impera¬ 
tively  demanded,  the  type  founders  of  the  United  States  have  had  the  matter  under 
consideration  for  some  months  past,  and  at  their  adjourned  meeting  held  in  New 
York  City,  October  26,  1886,  it  was  decided  to  unite  on  the  following  uniform  new 
rate  of  discount  to  take  effect  November  i,  1886  ; 

On  current  accounts,  payable  monthly  or  in  thirty  days  from  date  of  invoice,  ten 
per  cent  discount. 

On  cash  settlements  made  within  ten  days  from  date  of  invoice,  an  additional 
two  per  cent  discount. 

In  our  judgment  the  above  scale  of  discounts  is  fair  and  equitable  to  both  customer 
and  manufacturer,  giving  to  the  one  a  reasonable  reduction  to  encourage  cash,  or 
prompt  settlements,  and  to  the  other  a  firm  and  permanent  basis  upon  which  to 
transact  business.  Every  owner  of  a  printing  office  is  benefited  by  the  increased 
value  of  his  stock  of  type  and  material;  and  the  chances  of  additional  competition 
springing  up  are  correspondingly  reduced. 

We  apply  the  discounts  as  above  named  to  all  the  productions  of  the  various 
type  foundries,  and  also  include  cases,  cabinets,  stands,  chases,  and  printing  mate¬ 
rial  in  general.  Awaiting  your  further  favors,  we  remain. 

Yours  truly.  The  H.  H.  Thokp  Mfg.  Co. 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  are  “  ruinously  low  rates  ?”  I  see  by  a 
report  in  the  Type  Founder  of  1878  that  the  United  States  Type 
Founders’  Association  “  held  a  meeting  and  decided  on  the  following 
reduced  list  of  prices,”  etc.  I  also  find  in  Collins  &  McLeester’s  Proof 
Sheet,  of  November,  1876,  nine  pages  of  specimens  of  job  type,  and  in 
both  cases  I  find  the  prices  just  the  same  as  they  are  today.  Now,  the 
type  founders  have  met  and  agreed  to  keep  the  prices  up  to  where  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  Printers,  do  you  get  as  much  for  your  work  as 
you  did  then  ?  No ;  not  within  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  and  in  many 
cases  even  less  than  that.  The  price  of  skilled  labor,  of  metals,  in  fact 
everything,  are  a  great  deal  lower  now  than  then,  and  yet,  because 
some  foundries  allowed  a  fair  per  cent  off,  they  must  needs  be  hauled 
up  and  made  to  “  do  as  others  do.”  We  cannot  see  why  type  should 
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not  be  cheaper  today  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  As  regards  cases, 
cabinets,  stands,  etc.,  I  liave,  since  receiving  above,  received  a  circular 
and  catalogue  from  one  of  the  largest  and  best  manufacturers  of  such 
articles  in  this  state,  in  which  they  allow  forty  per  cent  off.  In  fact, 
since  November  i,  I  have  been  offered  even  as  high  as  thirty-five  per 
cent  off  on  metal  type.  Last  summer  when  these  “ruinously  low 
prices  ”  were  in  vogue,  I  wrote  to  a  certain  western  foundry  to  send 
me  one  of  their  specimen  books,  as  I  wished  to  purchase  their  series  of 
old  style  extended,  and  asked  what  per  cent  off  they  would  allow.  I 
was  politely  informed  that  I  could  have  the  book  for  fifty  cents,  and 
that  their  type  was  belter  than  anyone  else’s,  and  they  could  not  allow 
one  cent  off.  Yet,  within  three  weeks  I  bought  this  series  from  a  jobber 
at  thirty-five  per  cent  off,  and  when  I  received  the  goods  they  were 
shipped  direct  from  the  house  that  had  been  so  arbitrary.  Will  some 
one  explain  why  metal  type  should  not  be  reduced  in  price  the  same  as 
wood  type,  paper  stock  and  jobwork  has  been  ?  A.  B.  C. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editor:  Edini’.urgh,  November  15,  1886. 

I  cannot  report  much  improvement  in  the  state  of  trade  here  since 
my  last  letter  to  you,  although  sbme  offices  are  busier  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  Science  and  Art,  which  has  been 
open  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  closed  on  the  30th 
of  October,  having  had  a  successful  run  of  six  months.  A  few  days 
before  closing,  the  jurors’  awards  were  issued,  which,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  have  caused  an  amount  of  ill-feeling  among  a  number  of  the 
exhibitors;  several  of  them  thinking  their  exhibits  did  not  receive  that 
amount  of  attention  from  the  jurors  that  they  were  entitled  to.  The 
printing  and  kindred  trades  were  well  represented  at  the  exhibition, 
and  have  received  a  number  of  awards. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  27th  of  October,  the  citizens  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  at  a  public  meeting,  unanimously  resolved  to  adopt  the  public 
libraries’  acts.  Twice  before  an  attemjt  has  been  made  to  get  the  acts 
adopted,  but  has  always  failed,  mainly  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the 
working  classes  to  look  after  their  own  interests,  but  the  present 
attempt  was  made  owing  to  the  handsome  offer  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  of  New  York,  to  give  a  sum  of  ;iC5o,ooo  sterling  for  the 
founding  of  a  free  public  library — the  only  condition  being  that  the 
citizens  adopt  the  public  libraries’  acts.  The  library  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  working  classes,  and  will  be  a  finishing  touch  to  the 
many  educational  agencies  of  this  city  of  books. 

I  have  before  me  at  the  present  time  the  report  of  the  nineteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Trades’  Union  Congress,  which  was  held  in 
Hull,  England,  on  the  week  beginning  September  6,  and  ending 
September  ii.  The  printing  trade  was  represented  by  Mr.  H.  Slatter, 
J.  P.,  of  the  Provincial  Typographical  Association  ;  Mr.  J.  Rossington, 
of  the  Sheffield  branch;  and  Mr.  R.  Martin,  of  the  Hartlepool  branch  ; 
the  London  .Society  of  Compositors,  by  C.  J.  Drummond,  secretary, 
and  G.  J.  Marks;  the  Scottish  Typographical  Association, by  Mr.  John 
Baltersby,  secretary,  and  the  Glasgow  Typographical  .Society,  by  Mr. 
D.  PL  Drummond.  Mr.  P".  Maddison  (compositor),  of  the  Hull 
Trades’  and  Labor  Council,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
council,  and  delivered  a  very  stirring  address  in  which  he  touched 
upon  the  present  condition  of  the  working  classes  and  the  existing 
depression  in  trade,  foreign  competition  and  unnecessary  overtime. 
He  also  urged  on  the  congress  the  advisability  of  having  more 
labor  representatives  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  and  also 
advocated  the  payment  of  members  of  parliament.  Mr.  Henry  Broad- 
hurst  was  again  elected  secretary  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  no 
otlier  candidate  being  proposed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Broadhurst  had  to  retire  from  his  appointment  when  he  accepted  a 
post  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  government,  and  Mr.  G.  Shipton,  of  the 
London  Trades'  Council,  was  elected  secretary, /ro  tern. 

The  members  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  hospitality  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  all  classes  in  Hull.  On  Monday,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  M.  P.,  placed  at  their  disposal  one  of  his  splendid  steamers 
for  a  trip  on  the  Humber.  On  Thursday  the  trade  societies  of  Hull 
gave  the  usual  banquet.  The  visit  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  the 


reception  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  at  the  Town  Hall  brought  the 
entertainments  to  a  close  on  Friday  evening.  The  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  who  attended  the  congress  was  143,  representing  633,000  mem¬ 
bers.  It  was  agreed  that  the  next  congress  be  held  in  Swansea. 

The  contract  for  printing  government  books  and  pamphlets  for  her 
majesty’s  stationery  office,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  1887, 
has  again  been  secured  by  Messr.=.  Neill  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  for  a 
further  period  of  ten  years. 

By  an  appalling  accident,  which  occurred  on  the  25th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  Crarie  Quarries,  Lochfyne,  Argyleshire  (the  effects  of  after-damp 
consequent  on  the  explosion  of  several  tons  of  gunpowder  at  a  monster 
blast  in  celebration  of  the  Statute  Labor  Committee  of  the  Glasgow 
corporation,  who  receive  all  the  granite  for  the  proverbially  enduring 
streets  of  that  city  from  these  quarries),  the  printing  trade  of  Glasgow 
lost  one  of  its  most  respected  members  in  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Duncan,  of  the  firm  of  Duncan  &  Sons.  In  early  life  Mr.  Duncan 
worked  as  a  journeyman  compositor,  and  subsequently  was  for  many 
years  foreman  in  Messrs.  Murray  &  Co’s,  Parliamentary  road.  Latterly 
he  started  business  along  with  his  sons.  A  short  lime  ago  Mr.  Duncan 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  town  council,  and  he  was  also  a  leading 
member  of  the  Bridgeton  Burns  Club.  At  the  same  accident,  a 
number  of  representatives  of  Scotch  newspapers  had  narrow  escapes : 
Mr.  John  Harvey,  of  the  Scotsman,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  as 
a  compositor  in  Messrs.  Baxter  &  Sons’,  of  this  city,  being  detained  for 
fully  a  week  in  the  Greenock  Infirmary. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Mackay,  president  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  United  Trades’  Council,  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  was  notified  last  week.  Mr.  Mackay,  who  is  a  type 
founder,  has  represented  the  Type  Founders’  Society  at  the  council 
board  for  some  years,  and  was  elected  president  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  This  is  the  first  appointment  of  a  workingman  to  the 
magisterial  bench  in  Scotland,  and  was  made  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  lord  provost.  Sir  Thomas  Clark,  Bart. 

And  now,  in  concluding  this  rather  lengthy  note,  I  would  just  like 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  Volume 
IV  of  The  Inland  Printer;  and  that  it  may  have  still  further 
success  is  the  wish  of  Yours  truly,  W.  F. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  GAMEWELL. 

To  the  Editor :  Washington,  November  25,  1886. 

As  your  valuable  correspondent  from  the  “  City  of  Brotherly  Love” 
so  liberally  estimates  our  future  years,  I  hope  the  pressmen  will  follow 
his  good  advice  to  “  ventilate  their  observations,”  before  their  declining 
days,  or  possibly  “gel  left.”  But  as  this  is  my  first  attempt  in  that  line 
of  duty,  I  trust  the  future  action  of  the  pressmen  will  prove  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  pressmen’s  delegation  in  indorsing  a  journal  of  such  high 
character  as  the  method  of  their  intercourse. 

In  operating  the  improved  printing  machinery  of  today,  with  all 
the  nice  adjustments  and  conveniences  combined  with  strength  and  a 
capacity  to  perform  almost  any  class  of  work  required,  are  we  not 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  lightly  of  the  present  improvements,  and 
accept  them  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  because  they  are  handy. 
Realizing  that  this  is  often  the  fact,  the  following  account  of  one  of  the 
simple  but  valuable  additions  to  a  printing  press  may  be  interesting  to 
pressmen.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  bearer,  and  is  related  by  a  pressman 
personally  acquainted  with  the  subject: 

The  building  now  occupied  by  Grey  &  Clarkson,  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  was  formerly  the  publication  office  of  the  Congressional  Globe, 
John  C.  Reeves,  proprietor.  Michael  Caton,  then  foreman  of  the 
pressroom,  and,  as  is  admitted,  a  genius  in  his  department,  had,  among 
other  presses  an  A.  B.  Taylor  three-revolution.  This,  as  were  all 
cylinder  presses,  was  built  without  bearers;  the  result  was  a  severe  slur 
on  the  head  and  foot,  as  the  cylinder  would  strike  and  leave  the  form. 
After  resorting  to  many  unsuccessful  methods  to  overcome  the  defect, 
Mr.  Caton  procured  strips  of  wood,  which,  with  the  form,  were  locked 
up  on  the  bed ;  strips  of  leather  were  placed  on  the  wooden  bearers, 
and  held  in  that  position  by  the  clamps  used  to  secure  the  form.  With 
these  improvised  but  effective  bearers,  Mr.  Caton  was  much  gratified,  as 
was  Mr.  Richard  Hoe,  also,  who  was  visiting  Washington  shortly  after 
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the  occurrence.  Bearers  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  style  were 
then  introduced  on  the  Hoe  press.  Mr.  Caton’s  experiment  was 
practically  tested  about  1840,  and  it  would  be  fitting  to  his  memory  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Reeves  valued  his  services  even  when  he  was  unfitted 
for  the  active  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  pressroom,  by  making 
him  paymaster  for  the  establishment.  Uponthe  death  of  Mr.  Reeves,  his 
two  sons  succeeded  to  the  business,  who  then  pensioned  Mr.  Caton  for 
his  long  and  faithful  services.  I  would  here  state  that  the  Cono-resstoual 
Globe  mentioned  above  is  now  the  Congressional  Record,  the  name 
being  changed  since  its  purchase  by  Uncle  Sam. 

There  are  many  instances  worthy  of  record  to  prove  that  reform  is 
being  created  in  our  pressmen’s  affairs;  not  only  by  the  organization  of 
new  unions,  but  such  indications  of  progress  as  should  encourage  us 
to  personally  exert  ourselves  for  every  good  measure.  In  some  cities 
the  pressmen  are  furnishing  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
members,  the  details  of  which  I  trust  will  be  explained  soon  from  some 
location  where  the  plan  is  established.  Many  other  little  necessities 
are  being  attended  to,  perhaps  too  quietly  and  slowly,  but  as  success  is 
rewarding  our  movements,  the  present  condition  and  prospects  are 
accepted. 

The  last  report  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  has 
proved  to  be  an  interesting  and  valuable  educator  among  the  pressmen, 
and  to  meet  the  demands.  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  i  has  found  it 
necessary  to  order  additional  copies,  not  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  but  to 
satisfy  their  desire  for  knowledge  of  that  honored  institution,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  which  we  anticipate  the  better  association  of  the 
printing  trades  in  all  its  branches. 

The  Craftsman  is  furnished  to  each  member  by  the  union,  and  the 
readers  of  that  paper  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  adopting  it  as  an  organ,  and  securing  such  rates  for 
subscription  as  should  place  it  in  the  possession  of  every  printer;  but 
opinions  will  vary  on  that  as  on  any  other  subject,  as  I  see  by  the 
comments  from  several  sources  where  the  object  and  conditions  for 
furnishing  a  labor  paper  are  not  fairly  understood. 

Charles  Gamewell. 


FROM  IDAHO. 

To  the  Editor.  Murray,  November  27,  1886. 

To  confine  oneself,  in  writing  of  this  section,  to  that  “pertaining  to 
new.spapers  and  printing,”  would  be  difficult;  but  without  digressing 
materially,  a  short  description  of  it  may  be  given,  which  will  likely  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers.  Little  is  known  in  the  East  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alene,  but  the  time  is  near  when  you  will  hear  of  it  as  one  of 
the  richest  mineral  regions  in  the  world.  Everyone  who  comes  here 
believes  this. 

It  embraces  a  large  portion  of  northern  Idaho,  and  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  that  man  has  discovered  in  his  wanderings  through 
picturesque  America.  Mountains,  green  with  heavy  timber  and  foliage 
the  year  round,  rising  abruptly  from  the  banks  of  numerous  beautiful 
lakes  and  streams,  make  pictures  such  as  are  not  seen  on  canvas  or 
described  with  the  pen.  The  climate  is  unsurpassed,  the  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold,  such  as  the  eastern  states  are  accustomed  to,  being 
unknown.  The  summers  seldom  allow  a  thermometer  to  indicate 
higher  than  80°,  while  the  winters  have  an  easy  task  in  keeping  the 
mercury  above  zero. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Coeur  d’Alene  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  by  French  Catholic 
missionaries  many  years  ago,  and  afterward  to  a  lake,  river  and  a  range 
of  mountains. 

The  mining  region  is  almost  entirely  in  Shoshone  county.  It  is  of 
quite  recent  discovery,  and  most  of  the  development  has  taken  place 
within  two  years.  Eagle  was  the  name  of  the  first  camp,  hundreds 
rushing  there  over  poor  mountain  trails,  hauling  their  blankets  and 
“grub”  in  on  toboggans,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
railroad.  Here  the  first  newspaper  made  its  appearance.  It  possessed 
the  bold  name  of  Coeur  d'Alene  Eagle.  The  excitement  there  died 
out  as  quickly  as  it  was  kindled,  for  the  reason  that  prospecting  nor 
work  of  any  kind  could  be  done  to  advantage,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  went  out  of  the  country  disheartened,  discouraged  and 


disgusted.  The  paper  consequently  died  out  also  —  from  lack  of 
support,  as  many  others  have  done  elsewhere. 

The  next  spring,  as  prospecting  began,  other  and  belter  placer 
ground  was  found  further  up  the  creek,  and  of  course  everybody 
followed,  locating  this  town — Murray — named  from  one  of  its  first 
prospectors.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  the  inevitable  newspaper  was  not 
far  behind  in  making  its  bow.  It  was  as  short-lived,  however,  as  the 
Eagle,  but  from  a  different  cause.'  Its  proprietor  was  compelled  to 
suspend  publication  in  order  to  serve  a  seven  years’  term  in  the 
penitentiary.  He  deliberately  shot  Enfield,  a  printer  in  his  employ, 
because  the  man  insisted  on  pay  for  his  work.  I  have  not  ascertained 
why  Bernard,  the  boss,  was  not  lynched.  His  paper  was  called  The 
Pioneer. 

The  next  venture  was  made  by  Adam  Aulbach,  who  started  the 
Caur  d' Alene  Sun.  It  did  well  from  the  beginning.  Murray  is  the 
county  seat  of  Shoshone  county,  which  gave  the  Sun  an  opportunity  to 
put  its  finger  in  a  very  fat  pie,  and  it  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  A  year  later  McKelvey,  a  printer  who  had  been  employed  on  the 
Sun,  and  O.  H.  Culver,  a  young  man  then  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business,  thought  another  paper  would  find  smooth  sailing,  so  the  Coeur 
d' Alene  Record  was  launched  on  the  sea  of  journalism,  a  tri-weekly. 
McKelvey  soon  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Culver  in  full  proprietorship. 

Soon  after,  in  order  to  go  them  one  better,  the  Sun  began  issuing  a 
daily.  This  state  of  affairs  has  continued  about  nine  months.  Each 
has  a  job  printing  department  in  connection. 

Murray  is  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  most  convenient  point  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad.  It  has  a  population  of  about  one  thousand, 
and  is  a  point  of  supply  for  smaller  places  in  the  surrounding  hills. 

Last  fall  the  town  of  Wardner,  about  twenty  two  miles  southwest, 
began  growing  and  now  has  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  this  spring  the  McKelvey  before-mentioned,  thinking  the  .town 
needed  booming,  started  the  Wardner  News.  It  is  still  eking  out  an 
existence  of  some  sort. 

There  have  been  no  other  papers  printed  in  this  region  that  I  can 
learn  of,  except  that  one  issue  of  a  diminutive  sheet  was  sent  out  on  its 
mission  of  attempting  to  boom  Eagle  again.  It  was  called  The  Nugget. 

At  Spokane  Falls,  the  Denver  of  this  section,  the  outlet  on  the  west 
from  here,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  road,  three  dailies  are  published, 
besides  one  or  two  weeklies,  and  a  monthly.  The  indications  are  that 
it  will  make  a  good  town.  A  typographical  union  was  formed 
recently,  the  scale  going  up  from  40c.  to  45c.  per  1,000  ems  immediately. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  I  set  the  first  stickful  of  type 
ever  manipulated  on  a  daily  paper  in  this  territory.  It  was  on  the 
Daily  Wood  River  Times,  started  in  the  spring  of  1883  at  Hailey.  T. 
E.  Picotte  was  the  publisher;  John  Houston,  foreman,  and  Sam  Alley, 
Charlie  Copp,  George  Hibbard,  James  Hunnel  and  J.  M.  Simpson, 
compositors.  We,  together  with  others  from  the  News-Miner,  pub¬ 
lished  just  across  the  street,  and  one  or  two  from  Bellevue,  a  town 
below,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  got  together,  effected  an  organization  and 
sent  for  a  charter.  Whether  it  ever  arrived  there  I  do  not  know,  but 
presume  it  was  granted  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  members,  C.  J. 
Copp,  though  he  left  for  other  parts  at  the  time  I  did,  and  before  the 
charter  arrived,  was  appointed  territorial  deputy. 

Fraternally,  J.  M.S. 


AMONG  THE  PAPER  MILLS. 

To  the  Editor :  Lewiston,  December  7,  1886. 

While  the  printing  business  here  in  Maine  is  very  good,  the  paper 
busine.ss  is  what  might  be  termed  “  booming,”  and  a  most  casual  and 
hasty  survey  of  the  paper  mills  at  Mechanic  Falls,  must  impress  the 
most  careless  observer  with  the  fact  that  the  Dennison  Paper  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
As  they  stand  today  with  all  their  latest  improvements,  the  five  mills  of 
this  company,  covering  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  form  a  notable  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  men,  who,  often  in  the  face  of 
great  odds,  have  brought  it  to  its  present  highly  developed,  and  at  last, 
prospering  condition. 

Large  as  was  the  previous  capacity  for  turning  out  paper,  the  late 
rapid  increase  in  their  business  has  compelled  this  company  to  still 
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further  augment  it  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  their  orders.  This 
year’s  additions,  of  which  an  immense  paper-making  machine,  with  all 
the  latest  improvements,  is  the  central  feature,  have  cost  nearly  ^40,000. 
The  new  machine,  which  runs  down  the  center  of  a  long  brick  build¬ 
ing  built  expressly  for  it,  presents  an  imposing  stretch  of  splendidly 
appointed  machinery,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
costing  $20,000.  A  machine  of  such  immense  weight,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  requires  a  substantial  foundation,  and 
this  machine  has  it  at  a  cost  of  ^5,000.  It  rests  on  two  feet  of  brick 
work,  which  is  supported  by  ten  feet  of  solid  granite  work,  which  in 
turn  rests  on  the  solid  ledge.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  from  six 
to  seven  tons  of  paper — ninety  inches  wide — per  day.  It  is  said  that 
this  new  machine  is  the  heaviest  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  if  not  in 
the  world. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  added  power  of  production,  all  the  mills 
are  kept  running  full  blast  all  the  week,  night  and  day,  Sunday  alone 
excepted,  while  the  production  has  more  than  doubled  the  past  year. 
'I'he  paper  chiefly  manufactured  is  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
“  super-calendered  book  paper,”  “  lithographic  paper,”  “  No.  2  plate 
paper,”  and  the  better  grades  of  “  news  paper.” 

The  wood  pulp  used  is  of  two  kinds;  the  ground  or  mechanical 
pulp,  and  chemical  fiber,  the  latter  being  prepared  by  the  company  at 
their  pulp  mill  at  Canton,  which  turns  out  about  twelve  tons  of  pulp 
per  day,  made  from  poplar  and  spruce. 

The  mills  at  Mechanic  Falls  employ  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  hands,  and  the  pulp  mill  at  Canton  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hands,  three  hundred  all  told,  earning  an  average  of  over 
$8,000  per  month. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  A.  T.  Dennison,  president ;  A. 
C.  Dennison,  treasurer;  and  F.  W.  Dennison,  superintendent.  The 
company  have  offices  at  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

A  Rhode  Island  journalist  is  at  work  upon  an  illustrated  article  for 
the  Century  magazine,  which  will  describe  the  Cumberland  paper 
mills,  at  Cumberland,  where  a  large  part  of  the  paper  used  by  the 
Century  Company  is  made. 

As  several  men  at  the  Cumberland  paper  mills.  Thanksgiving  day, 
were  engaged  in  moving  some  heavy  machinery,  a  staging  gave  way, 
and  fell  a  distance  of  twelve  feet,  carrying  the  machinery  and  seven 
men  with  it.  One  man  named  Brown  lost  an  ear.  Another,  George 
Lewis,  got  up,  apparently  all  right,  and  walked  a  few  feet,  when  he 
staggered  and  fell  to  the  ground,  dead. 

One  day  last  week  one  of  the  girls  employed  in  the  rag  room  at  the 
Cumberland  paper  mills,  found  the  skeleton  of  a  baby,  wrapped  up  in  a 
towel  among  the  rags.  The  overseer  ordered  it  buried.  The  rags 
came  from  Lynn,  Mass. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Warren,  proprietor  of  the  Cumberland  paper  mills,  is 
probably  the  largest  contributor  for  charitable  purposes  in  the  State  of 
Maine ;  it  is  stated  that  he  annually  gives  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
thousand  dollars.  Thanksgiving  day,  as  is  his  usual  custom,  he  pre¬ 
sented  each  of  liis  employes  with  a  good-sized  turkey. 

Knowlton,  McClerey  &  Co.  have  sold  out  their  interest  in  the 
Franklin  Journal  to  C.  W.  Keyes,  proprietor  of  the  Farmington 
Chronicle,  and  the  papers  have  been  consolidated.  F.  T.  I. 

FROM  COLORADO. 

To  the  Editor  :  Denver,  December  6,  1886. 

There  is  something  so  attractive  in  the  name  The  Inland 
Printer,  beyond  its  contents  and  general  make-up,  which  secures 
for  it  the  first  place  in  appreciation  and  welcome  with  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  “  Art  Preservative  of  Arts,”  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  reminding  your  readers  of  the  fact,  in  this  my 
initial  attempt  of  furnishing  food  for  thought.  I  do  not  wish  to 
detract  one  iota  from  the  merits  (official  and  Knights  of  Labor)  of 
the  Washington  Craftsma7i,  which,  while  it  fails  in  being  a  class 
journal  of  artistic  beauty  and  rare  merit,  is  yet  a  good  all-round 
weekly  paper  for  Knights  of  Labor,  printers  and  others,  of  Washington 
and  vicinity.  In  this  provincial  section  of  the  International  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  The  Inland  Printer  is  preferred  to  the  official  Craftsman, 
simply  because  the  former  is  edited  in  the  interest  of  the  craft,  while 
the  latter  attempts  to  fill  too  many  voids,  and  the  result  to  us  of 


the  Far  West  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  we  read  nothing  of  interest 
save  a  long  list  of  official  names,  boycott  notices,  and  labor  trade 
marks.  The  forty  cent  rate  was  not  accepted  here,  being  considered 
a  job,  and  altogether  too  cheap.  The  uncultured  West  expected 
something  of  an  improvement  upon  the  Organette,  in  the  way  of 
craft  news  in  the  official  organ  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  and  less  of  matters  of  remote  interest. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  may  be  considered  not  exactly  the 
choicest  offering  for  publication  in  The  Inland  Printer,  but  your 
correspondent  considers  it  necessary,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
following : 

An  admirer  of  compulsory  circulation  of  a  newspaper  for  the 
education  of  benighted  printers  has  asked,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Craftsma7t,  why  objection  is  raised  to  universal  support.  One  objec¬ 
tion  in  Colorado,  is  opposition  to  that  which  has  the  appearance  of 
the  anchorage  of  everything  typographical  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
They  now  have  the  insurance  branch  in  Boston,  the  organizer’s  branch 
in  Ohio,  the  Childs- Drexel  fund  in  Philadelphia,  the  official  organ  (?) 
in  Washington,  the  positions  of  honor,  emoluments  and  trust,  divided 
among  the  members  of  a  few  powerful  unions  in  the  East,  until  it 
has  the  seeming  of  a  centralization  of  power,  not  as  fraternal  as  one 
could  wish.  The  Inland  Printer  is  published  midway  between 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  Denver,  while  Denver  is  located  only  half 
way  on  the  continent.  Some  of  our  far  eastern  brethren  seem  to 
labor  under  the  impression  that  the  West  terminates  at  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  and  that  a  few  isolated  unions  in  the  vicinity  of  sunset, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  have  no  rights  worth  considering.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  western  delegates  are  entitled  to  a  back  seat  annually, 
if  the  unions  they  are  supposed  to  represent  can  afford  the  periodical 
luxury  of  an  assessment,  in  order  to  see  how  it  is  done  in  sunrise. 

As  this  is  intended  to  reach  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  leaders  and 
manipulators  of  the  august  star  chamber  which  convenes  in  June,  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  glance  at  a  map  of  North  America,  and 
“  size  up  ”  the  country  before  definitely  locating  memorial  halls, 
insurance  headquarters,  official  organs,  organizing  machinery,  etc.,  far 
removed  from  a  common  center.  Denver  is  not  in  swaddling  clothes. 
Her  charter  members  organized  in  June,  1859,  and  one  year  after, 
applying  for  a  charter,  received  it,  with  the  number  “49.”  Since 
that  time  she  has  annually  paid  her  pro  rata  for  everything  demanded 
by  the  International  Typographical  Union,  down  to  the  Drexel  birth¬ 
day  fund,  and  the  last  quarterly  assessment,  and  received  in  return 
refusal  of  an  invitation  extended  for  a  session  of  the  International 
at  the  base  of  the  Rockies.  She  has  looked  in  vain  for  some  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  and  organizer  to  redeem  weak  sections 
along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  or  the  expenditure  of  a 
dollar  in  the  Far  West  of  the  vast  sums  that  have  been  contributed 
to  a  common  cause. 

Can  you  now  observe  several  reasons  why  The  Inland  Printer 
is  better  supported  in  Colorado  than  the  Crafts7nan  ?  It  is  not  so 
far  removed,  and  within  easy  reach  by  mail ;  it  is  published  for  the 
craft  at  large,  and  not  for  one  particular  section;  it  is  not  edited 
in  the  interest  of  advanced  labor  hobbies,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
mission  intended ;  it  is  conducted  on  business  principles,  and  not  as 
an  alleged  philanthropic  gift  enterprise,  and  there  is  not  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  geographical  sectionalism  in  the  utterances  contained. 

There  are  western  union  printers  of  long  standing,  who  do  not 
object  to  the  location  of  typographical  shrines  in  the  East,  and  the 
deifying  of  sun-up  salaried  officers  on  either  side  of  the  Alleghenies, 
yet  some  of  our  typos,  like  the  writer,  are  inclined  to  enter  a  mild 
protest  to  anything  having  the  semblance  of  centralization  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Let  us  have  a  new  deal.  Take  the  lamented  Greeley’s  advice, 
and  come  West — far  West — ^just  once,  with  your  statesmen.  Let  us 
have  some  return  for  our  fealty.  Disburse  a  dollar  or  two  from  the 
organizer’s  fund,  where  it  will  return  one  hundred  fold.  Give  us 
an  organ  that  will  devote  a  little  space  to  the'printer,  of  more  value 
than  the  depositing  of  cards  in  Pittsburgh  or  Detroit.  Give  us  a 
typographical  earthquake  that  will  change  the  present  contracted  lines 
drawn  by  short-sighted  leaders.  Recognize  the  fact  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  pressing  the  limit  of  silent  forbearance.  The  typo- 
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graphical  hub  is  not  located  in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston, 
even  if  the  western  quota  in  the  government  printing  office  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Atlantic  legion.  You  may  send  your  eastern  labor 
bureau,  agents  for  the  government  to  compile  western  statistics,  but 
do  not  ask  us  to  consider  the  West  under  obligations  for  no  favors 
received. 

All  this  may  not  be  considered  from  a  high  moral  standpoint, 
still  it  emanates  from  an  elevation  several  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  in  a  frigid  atmosphere,  and  is  offered  for  holiday  con¬ 
sideration  to  those  who  expect  to  be  present  at  the  coming  Buffalo 
jubilee.  _  O.  L.  S. 

NEWS  AND  NOTES  FROM  BOSTON. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  ike  Editor:  Boston,  December  3,  1886. 

While  Boston  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  been  represented  in  the 
columns  of  The  Inland  Printer,  it  has,  as  the  books  of  your  treasurer 
will  prove,  shown  an  active  interest  in  its  success  and  maintenance  as 
a  model  printer’s  paper.  It  is  hoped  that  this  first  letter  will  be  fol 
lowed  at  appropriate  intervals  by  others,  in  which  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  do  justice  to  Boston’s  interests,  and  record  her  progress  in  an 
art  which  has  been  most  instrumental  in  making  her  famous,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  she  stands  second  to  no  city  in  the  country,  either  in 
extent  or  quality  of  production. 

Business,  especially  in  the  large  book  offices,  is  unusually  quiet  for 
this  time  of  year  ;  and  yet,  few  printers  are  out  of  employ.  The  lead¬ 
ing  daily  papers  are  engaged  in  an  active  rivalry,  each  trying  to  use  up 
the  most  paper,  and  while-some  of  us  think  this  process  tends  to  a  great 
dilution  of  brain,  it  largely  benefits  the  compositor,  and  has  created  a 
new  industry :  the  manufacture  of  colossal  circulations,  based  on 
imaginary  returns,  recorded  by  the  subscription  “editor.”  ’Tis  a  true 
saying,  “  figures  won’t  lie  !”  but  it  is  equally  true  that  some  publishers 
will. 

The  matter  of  most  interest,  at  present,  to  both  employing  and 
employed  printers,  is  the  presentation  of  the  new  scale,  devised,  we 
believe,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  International  Union.  This  matter 
was  brought  to  the  point  by  a  circular  issued  by  the  secretary  of  Boston 
Union  No.  13,  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  employers  in  putting  the 
scale  into  general  operation,  and  inviting  a  conference  on  December  16. 
The  scale  calls  for  a  day  of  nine  hours  for  job  and  book  printers,  at  a 
rate  of  30  cents  per  hour,  an  advance  of  5  cents  on  the  present  scale ; 
general  book  compositors,  40  cents  per  1,000;  morning  papers,  45 
cents  ;  weekly  and  evening  papers,  38  cents.  As  a  result,  Messrs.  H. 
T.  Rockwell,  J.  H.  O’Donnell,  and  F.  H.  Mudge,  representing  three 
of  our  best  and  largest  offices,  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  employers 
at  Young’s  liotel,  on  December  i,  which  was  well  attended.  Col. 
Rockwell  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Mudge,  secretary. 
There  was  an  informal  discussion  of  the  scale,  adverse  to  it  on  the 
whole,  but  no  decided  action  was  taken,  other  than  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mudge,  O’Donnell,  Murdock,  Usher,  and 
J.  H.  Rand,  to  examine  the  scale,  and  report  to  a  future  meeting,  to  be 
called  by  the  president.  We  understand  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  so 
far  as  expressed,  to  be  not  so  much  opposed  to  the  prices  asked  for,  as 
to  the  nine  hours’  clause,  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  it  decreases  the 
productiveness  of  expensive  machinery  ten  per  cent  —  a  direct  loss, 
as  the  cost  of  running  an  extra  hour  is  very  slight.  This  is  a  well- 
founded  objection,  and  demands  careful  and  conservative  attention. 
Attention  was  called,  also,  to  the  apparent  inability  of  the  International 
Union  to  enforce  the  scale  in  small  towns.  It  is  a  fact  that  composi¬ 
tion  and  electrotyping,  of  superior  quality,  is  now  done  at  Northampton 
and  other  small  places,  at  a  less  price  than  composition  alone  can  be 
furnished  in  Boston. 

The  meeting  of  employers  has  induced  a  hope  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  better  business  men  of  the  trade,  that  an  effort  to  establish  a 
society  similar  to  the  Typothetse  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  Such  societies  will  tend  to  impart  confidence  to  those  who 
desire  a  fair  profit  on  their  invested  capital,  by  demonstrating  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  folly  of  guesswork,  and  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  inci¬ 
dental,  as  well  as  the  direct  cost  of  production.  There  is  no  plainer 
fact  confronting  the  printers  today,  than  that  they  do  not  get  an 


adequate  return  for  the  capital  invested.  We  rely  on  The  Inland 
Printer  to  do  its  share  in  promoting  such  societies. 

The  state  printing  contract  for  the  next  five  years  will  be  awarded 
at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature.  This  is  always  an  interesting 
contest ;  and  the  indications,  are  that  the  rivals  will  cut  each  other’s 
throats,  and  incidentally  cut  the  helps’  also.  We  hope  not. 

Boston  Union  No.  13  will  elect  officers  this  month.  This  has 
been  a  most  successful  year,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John 
Douglass,  the  general  secretary.  The  room  opened  for  the  daily  use  of 
members  and  the  secretary  has  proved  to  be  a  success,  benefiting  the 
unemployed  members  very  much,  as  employers  wanting  help  now  are 
in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the  room  for  it.  Mr.  Douglass  has  developed 
plans  which,  if  he  is  sustained  at  the  next  meeting,  will  result  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  location,  making  the  room  more  attractive,  and  adding  a  read¬ 
ing  room  to  it.  'khe  union  publishes  a  small  but  effective  monthly, 
called  The  Union  Printer.  The  membership  is  now  over  one  thou¬ 
sand — a  gain  of  two  hundred  during  the  year. 

All  the  large  offices  in  Boston  have  flourishing  sick  benefit  societies. 
The  two  type  foundries,  also,  have  benefit  societies.  Of  the  eight 
hundred  members  of  the  Insurance  Branch  of  the  International  Union, 
over  one  hundred  are  in  Boston. 

The  biggest  job  of  printing  done  in  Bo-ton  is  the  Youth's  Com¬ 
panion,  which  is  printed  under  contracts.  The  weekly  circulation  is 
now  almost  400,000.  It  is  ordinarily  an  eight-page  paper,  but  averages 
a  supplement  of  four  pages  every  three  weeks,  and  is  printed  in  first- 
class  shape.  The  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  numbers  have  sixteen 
pages,  and  a  colored  cover.  The  size  of  a  page  is  by  I4j^, 
and  eleven  presses  are  kept  constantly  at  work  on  sixteen-page  forms. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  circulation,  the  publishers  issue  annually  a 
thirty-six  page  premium  list,  with  a  cover,  the  same  size  as  the  weekly. 
450,000  copies  of  the  premium  list  are  printed  on  the  presses,  using  ten 
complete  sets  of  plates,  and  consuming  seventy- five  tons  of  paper,  which, 
placed  in  a  pile  the  size  of  a  full  page,  would  be  ten  times  higher  than 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  which  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high. 
The  average  consumption  of  paper  is  twenty  tons  per  week.  The 
price  for  advertising  is  $2.50  per  agate  line.  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection 
that  the  paper  which  enjoys  this  great  circulation,  in  everyway  deserves 
it.  No  effort  is  spared  to  keep  it  ahead  of  all  competitors;  and  no 
writer,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  too  good  or  too  high-priced  for  its 
columns ;  while  no  writer,  however  obscure,  who  can  write  up  to  its 
standard  is  rejected  because  he  happens  to  be  unknown.  And  yet, 
(such  is  the  limit  of  human  foresight!)  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Ford,  the 
proprietor  of  this  paper,  considered  himself  very  unfortunate  when,  in 
the  partition  of  a  partnership  estate,  it  fell  to  his  share  instead  of  The 
Watclunan,  a  Baptist  weekly  of  large  circulation  at  that  lime. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  Uriel  Crocker  and  Penryn  Brewster  were 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  printer’s  trade,  by  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  of 
this  city.  On  the  first  Monday  after  Thanksgiving,  these  two  young 
men  met,  and  thus  virtually  entered  into  a  business  connection  which 
resulted  in  a  partnership,  and  which  continued  until  five  years  ago, 
when  they  both  retired  wealthy.  On  Monday,  the  29th  of  November, 
1886,  the  two  partners,  one  ninety,  and  the  other  eighty-nine  years 
old,  celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  their  business  connec¬ 
tion.  _  H.  L.  B. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Ottawa,  Illinois,  writes  as  follows:  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  stop  a  job  from  blurring  along  the  edge  of  a  cylin¬ 
der  press? 

Answer. — Unless  the  press  is  worn  out  an  answer  to  the  above  will 
be  found  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  Boston  correspondent,  under  date  of  November  18,  asks: 
Please  let  me  know  through  your  correspondent  columns  what  reasons 
can  be  assigned  for  the  pulling  up  of  quads  and  spaces  on  a  cylinder 
form  ? 

Answer.— \\  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  reply  to  the  above  question 
in  a  definite  or  categorical  manner,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  variety 
of  causes  may  contribute  to  such  result.  Inaccurate  justification  or 
improper  locking  up;  the  use  of  battered  or  uneven  furniture,  wood  or 
metal;  mixing  quads  from  different  foundries,  that  do  not  line;  the 
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use  of  new  material,  or  of  matter  leaded  out  on  galleys,  with  leads  cut 
a  fraction  too  long — a  very  common  occurrence;  locking  the  form  too 
tight  after  it  reaches  the  press,  or  the  bearers  not  being  absolutely  true 
to  the  cylinder,  may  severally  be  the  cause.  But,  as  stated,  no  author- 
ative  opinion  or  remedy  can  be  given  unless  the  exact  circumstances 
connected  therewith  are  understood. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Middleport,  Ohio,  writes  :  Will  you  please  tell 
me  in  next  issue  how  I  can  print  common  dodgers  on  both  sides 
without  sticking  fast  to  platen.  I  have  heard,  or  seen  it  somewhere, 
to  use  glycerine  on  platen  sheet.  I  have  tried  that,  but  it  still  works 
through  and  sticks  to  platen  sheet. 

Answer. — Oil  the  platen  sheet,  and  remove  it  when  necessary — 
which  will  not  be  very  frequent. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  New  Orleans,  December  6,  asks :  By  what 
means  can  I  transfer  onto  wood  (for  engraving)  any  handwriting,  such 
as  an  autograph  ? 

Answer. — Engravers  generally  make  a  tracing,  and  then  trace  onto 
the  block  with  lead  pencil,  clearing  it  up  afterward.  Another  method 
is  to  photograph  on  the  wood,  using  the  writing  as  a  negative,  which 
makes  a  dark  ground  with  white  writing.  Some  writing  will  trans'’er 
or  copy,  as  in  copying  letters,  by  wetting  the  back  of  the  writing  and 
subjecting  to  a  hard  pressure. 

A  Victoria  (B.  C.)  correspondent,  under  date  of  November  i8, 
writes;  Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  giving  answers  to  the  following 
questions  in  your  next  issue,  as  I  intend  trying  some  experiments  in 
photo-zincography  ;  i .  What  is  lithographic  etching  ink,  and  where  can 
it  be  obtained?  2.  Give  the  address  of  some  firm  from  which  I  can 
obtain  pure  zinc  for  etching.  3.  Can  old  zinc  printing  plates  be  used 
for  etching,  or  would  the  ink,  benzine  and  other  washes  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  acids  ? 

Answer. —  i.  It  is  a  special  ink  made  to  resist  acid  in  the  bath. 
Fuchs  &  Lang,  79  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  2.  Zinc  etching  material 
can  be  obtained  from  the  above  mentioned  firm.  3.  Yes. 

A  correspondent  in  Detroit,  under  date  of  November  23,  writes 
as  follows  :  I  am  an  attentive  reader  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
and  gain  monthly  knowledge  of  great  value  to  me,  from  its  columns, 
and  write  you  for  information  on  the  best  practicable  means  of 
irimming,  or  rather  cutting  labels,  and  also  the  process  used  by 
large  label  houses  in  that  connection.  I  refer  principally  to  oval  or 
round  labels.  I  have  an  idea  that  dies  made  from  a  knife-rule 
such  as  printers  use,  same  size  as  labels  to  be  cut,  and  as  many  as 
label  form  contains,  made  up  in  same  manner  as  label  form,  were 
given  to  a  pressman,  he  would  experience  very  little  trouble  in 
cutting  up  his  stock  form  neatly  and  correctly  on  the  press. 

Answer. — Mr.  Geo.  E.  Dunbar,  of  Wakefield,  Massachusetts, 
publishes  the  following  method  of  printing  and  cutting  labels  at 
one  operation,  which,  in  the  main,  answers  the  above  question ; 
Druggists  and  others  who  use  large  quantities  of  labels  often  demand 
that  the  printer  furnish  them  all  trimmed.  This,  though  difficult,  is 
possible,  with  square-cornered  labels,  but  work  of  round  or  irregular- 
shape  has  heretofore  been  more  difficult.  However,  by  the  aid  of 
Golding’s  Curving  Machine,  some  steel  cutting  rule  and  a  little 
ingenuity  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  almost  any  shape 
may  be  cut  on  the  press,  with  an  even  margin  all  round  the  rule.  For 
instance,  supposing  you  wish  to  trim  a  circular  label,  quite  close  to  the 
inclosing  rule.  By  means  of  the  curving  machine  you  bend  a  lead  so 
as  to  fit  the  rule  closely;  then  bend  your  cutting  rule  so  it  will  fit 
around  the  lead,  leaving  a  very  small  space  (say  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch),  between  the  ends;  put  your  form  on  the  press;  use  a  hard 
tympan  (bristol  board  is  good),  and  after  making  ready  put  an  overlay 
of  cardboard  over  your  cutting  rule.  You  will  find  that  the  next 
impression  will  print  your  label,  and  at  the  same  time  cnt  it  smoothly 
and  neatly  from  the  sheet,  except  where  the  space  comes  between 
the  ends  of  the  rule.  This  small  uncut  space  serves  to  pull  the  sheet 
from  the  type,  and  if  the  sheets  are  fed  accurately  they  may  be 
“jogged  up,”  and  the  paper  cutter  used  to  separate  the  narrow,  uncut 
space,  or  a  thin  chisel  may  be  easily  pushed  through  the  pile.  If 
the  above  directions  are  complied  with,  labels  of  any  shape  can  be 


printed  with  narrow  or  wide  margins,  of  uniform  width  all  round, 
and  with  no  waste  of  time.  On  odd  shapes,  where  the  cutting  rule 
has  to  be  fitted  in  sections,  it  is  best  to  use  the  soldering  iron  to 
keep  them  in  place.  The  same  device  may  be  used  to  cut  cards  to 
odd  shapes,  by  fitting  the  rule  to  the  shape  desired,  and  running 
cards  through  the  press  without  rollers.  In  this  way  I  have  cut  a 
section  out  of  a  piece  of  8-ply  blank. 

A  correspondent  in  HaiTisburg,  Pennsylvania,  under  date  of 
November  26,  asks  :  Please  inform  me,  through  The  Inl.and  Printer, 
the  proper  way  to  find  the  exact  margin  between  the  pages  of  any  given 
form.  There  has  recently  been  a  discussion  in  this  office  on  the 
subject,  and  this  opportunity  I  embrace  for  all. 

Answer. — There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  desired  results 
may  be  obtained.  We  prefer,  however,  to  give  the  following  exhaust¬ 
ive  instructions  from  the  American  Printer,  published  by  MacKellar, 
Smiths  &  Jordan  ; 

making  the  margin. 

The  next  business  is  to  arrange  the  margin,  so  that  each  page  may 
occupy  one  side  of  a  leaf,  and  have  the  proper  proportion  of  white 
paper  left  at  the  sides  as  well  as  at  the  head  and  foot.  The  page  when 
printed  should  be  a  little  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and  have 
a  little  more  margin  on  the  outside  than  in  the  back.  This  rule  is 
often  neglected  by  careless  or  ignorant  printers,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  book  when  bound  is  repulsive  to  the  eye  of  taste. 

One  mode  of  making  margin  is  the  following :  For  octavos, 
measure  and  mark  the  width  of  four  pages  by  compasses,  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  designed  for  the  work,  beginning  to  measure  at  one  extremity  of 
the  breadth  of  the  sheet.  The  rest  of  the  paper  divide  into  four  equal 
parts,  allowing  two-fourths  for  the  width  of  two  separate  gutter-sticks ; 
the  remaining  two-fourths  divide  again  into  four  equal  parts,  and  allow 
one-fourth  for  the  margin  along  each  side  of  the  short  cross,  and  one- 
fourth  for  the  margin  to  each  outside  page.  But  as  the  thickness  of 
the  short  cross  adds  considerably  to  the  margin,  reduce  the  furniture  in 
the  back  accordingly,  and  thereby  enlarge  the  outside  margin,  which 
requires  the  greatest  share  to  allow  for  the  unevenness  of  the  paper 
itself,  as  well  as  for  pressmen  laying  sheets  unevenly  when  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  paper.  Having  thus  made  the  margin  between  the  pages 
to  the  breadth  of  the  paper,  in  the  same  manner  proportion  the  margin 
at  the  head*  to  the  length,  and  accordingly  measure  and  mark  the 
length  of  two  pages,  dividing  the  rest  into  four  parts,  one-fourth  of 
which  is  allowed  for  each  side  of  the  long  cross,  and  one-fourth  for  the 
margin  that  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  two  ranges  of  pages.  The 
furniture  on  both  sides  of  the  long  one  must  be  lessened  to  enlarge 
the  bottom  margin,  for  the  reason  assigned  for  extending  the  side 
margin. 

Go  the  same  way  to  work  in  twelves,  where,  for  the  outer  margin 
along  the  foot  of  the  pages,  allow  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  the 
breadth  of  the  head-sticks,  and  the  same  for  the- inner  margin,  that 
reaches  from  the  foot  of  the  fifth  page  to  the  center  of  the  groove  for 
the  points;  and  from  the  center  of  that  groove  to  the  pages  of  the 
quire,  or  the  cut  off,  allow  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  head-stick.  The 
margin  along  the  long  cross  is  governed  by  the  gutter-sticks;  and  it  is 
common  to  put  as  much  on  each  side  of  the  long  cross  as  amounts  to 
half  the  breadth  of  the  gutter-stick,  without  deducting  almost  anything 
for  the  long  cross,  since  that  makes  allowance  for  the  inequality  of  the 
outer  margin. 

Another  plan,  more  simple,  is  the  following  :  Having  laid  the  pages 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  proper  places  on  the  stone,  with  a  suitable 
chase  around  them,  fold  a  sheet  of  paper  which  has  been  wetted  for 
the  work,  or  one  of  the  same  size,  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are 
pages  in  the  form,  and,  holding  the  sheet  thus  folded  on  the  first  or 
left-hand  page  of  the  form,  one  edge  even  with  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  type,  place  the  adjoining  page  so  that  its  left  side  may  be  even 
with  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  folded  paper,  which  will  leave  a 
sufficient  space  between  two  pages  to  admit  the  gutter-stick,  which 
should  then  be  selected  of  a  proper  width  to  suit  the  form  in  hand,  as 
follows:  In  octavos,  about  a  great  primer  less  in  width  than  the  space 
between  the  pages,  as  determined  by  the  above  rule ;  in  duodecimos, 
about  a  pica  less;  in  sixteens  about  a  long  primer;  and  proportionably 
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less  as  the  number  of  pages  are  increased.  Having  thus  secured  the 
proper  width  for  the  gutter-sticks,  cut  them  somewhat  longer  than  the 
page,  and  holding  one  of  them  between  the  two  pages,  above  the 
page  cord,  close  the  pages  up  to  it ;  then  open  the  folded  sheet  so  as  to 
cover  the  two  pages,  and,  bringing  the  fold  in  the  paper  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  gutter-stick,  secure  it  there  with  the  point  of  a  penknife 
or  bodkin;  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  paper  thus  opened  must  be 
brought  to  the  center  of  the  cross-bar,  which  determines  the  furniture 
required  between  it  and  the  pages.  Having  thus  arranged  the  margins 
for  the  back  and  for  edge  of  the  book,  proceed  in  like  manner  to 
regulate  the  head  and  foot  margins,  by  bringing  the  near  edge  of  the 
folded  paper  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  and  so  placing  the 
adjoining  off  page  that  its  head  may  be  barely  covered  by  the  off 
edge  of  the  folded  paper,  wliich  will  give  the  required  head  mar¬ 
gin.  All  other  sections  of  the  form  must  be  regulated  by  the  fore¬ 
going  measurements,  when  the  margins  for  the  whole  sheet  will  be 
found  correct. 

The  greater  the  number  of  pages  in  a  sheet,  the  smaller  in  propor¬ 
tion  should  the  margin  be;  the  folded  paper,  therefore,  should  lie 
proportionally  less  over  the  edge  of  the  adjoining  page,  both  for  gutter 
and  back,  in  a  form  of  small  pages  than  in  one  of  larger  dimensions. 
A  folio  may  require  the  page  to  be  half  an  inch  nearer  the  back  than 
the  fore-edge;  while  a  duodecimo  may  not  require  more  than  a 
pica  em. 

In  imposing  jobs  where  two  or  more  of  the  same  size,  requiring 
equal  margins,  are  to  be  worked  together,  fold  the  paper  to  the  size 
appropriate  for  each,  and  so  arrange  the  type  that  the  distance  from 
the  left  side  of  one  page  to  the  left  side  of  the  adjoining  one  shall  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  width  of  the  folded  paper,  as  before  described. 

Having  dressed  the  inside  of  the  pages,  next  place  side  and  foot- 
sticks  to  their  outsides ;  being  thus  secured  by  the  furniture,  untie  the 
pages,  quarter  after  quarter,  the  inner  page  first,  and  then  the  outer,  at 
the  same  time  forcing  the  letter  toward  the  crosses,  and  using  every 
precaution  to  prevent  the  pages  from  hanging  or  leaning;  and,  in  order 
to  guard  against  accidents,  when  the  quarter  is  untied,  secure  it  with  a 
couple  of  quoins.  _ 

A  COOPERATIVE  FRENCH  PAPER  MILL. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  on  the  continent  about  a  hundred 
firms  who  work  their  respective  businesses  on  the  participatory  system, 
that  is  to  say,  they  allow  their  workmen  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise.  The  principle  has  been  introduced  in  a  great  variety  of 
business  undertakings,  and  from  among  these  we  single  out  one  of 
special  interest  to  our  readers,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Laroche  Joubert, 
who  founded  the  cooperative  paper  mills  at  Angouleme. 

He  started  in  1868,  and  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  system 
has  been  to  benefit  the  business  and  to  improve  the  incomes  of  the 
workmen.  The  wages  of  both  male  and  female  workers  were  increased 
the  first  year,  and  have  grown  for  the  former  from  40  francs  and  50 
francs  in  1868  to  100  francs  and  no  francs  in  1883;  that  of  women 
has  grown  from  about  50  francs  to  about  70  francs  within  the  same 
period. 

Cooperation  was  begun  by  giving  an  interest  in  the  business  to  a 
certain  number  of  the  older  and  most  capable  workmen,  and  by  giving 
to  each  hand  i  franc  for  every  1,000  kilograms  of  increased  produce 
yearly.  This  at  once  produced  an  increase  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
in  the  output,  and  each  workman  thus  received  as  his  share  an  incre¬ 
ment  of  10,  15  or  20  francs,  as  the  case  might  be,  per  month. 

Of  the  forty-six  members  who  composed  the  staff,  fifteen  were 
workmen  who  invested  from  3,000  to  10,000  francs  in  the  business; 
but  Mr.  Laroche  Joubert  was  anxious  to  get  the  workmen  in  general 
to  save,  in  order  that  each  should  have  a  chance  of  becoming  a 
partner. 

He  divided  the  hands  into  various  groups,  allotting  different  rates 
of  profits  among  each  group.  Thus  there  is  a  part  put  aside  for 
division  according  to  the  salaries  received,  and  another  for  the  overseers 
and  chief  employes,  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  profit  made. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  are  put  aside  for  division  among 
customers  who  have  bought  at  least  200  francs  worth  of  paper  during 
the  year.  The  division  is  made  according  to  the  amount  purchased. 


Special  rewards  are  given  to  workmen  for  long  service  and  good  work, 
or  for  special  merit  in  the  case  of  the  superior  employes. 

Though  the  divisions  are  made  according  to  their  salaries  by  the 
workmen  and  the  commissions  of  customers,  the  president  of  the 
council  of  management  and  the  two  managers  apportion  to  each  group 
the  sums  to  be  divided,  and  the  profits  and  salaries  vary  very  much  in 
the  different  groups,  as  well  as  the  recompenses  for  services  rendered. 
No  complaints  of  individuals  respecting  the  manner  of  distribution  of 
the  profits  are  entertained. 

The  following  is  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  general  distribution 
of  profits  is  made  : 

10  per  cent  to  the  reserve  fund. 

20  per  cent  to  the  president  of  the  council  and  the  two  managers. 

10  per  cent  to  the  overseers,  etc. 

12  per  cent  to  customers  (clients,  codperateurs). 

3  per  cent  to  wages. 

I  per  cent  to  the  deposit  fund  (deposants  codperateurs). 

44  per  cent  to  members  and  those  who  have  subscribed  to  tbe  business  capital. 

In  case  of  losses,  only  those  who  have  subscribed  to  the  business 
capital  are  liable  to  share  in  them. 

All  workmen  and  employes  of  good  character,  who  have  been  two 
years  in  the  establishment,  may  receive  permission  from  the  manager 
to  put  their  earnings  in  the  business  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5,000 
francs.  These  deposits  receive  interest  at  5  per  cent  and  a  fraction,  as 
above  mentioned,  of  the  profits.  These  deposits  are  in  turn  admitted 
to  form  the  business  capital  of  the  house,  according  as  members  retire 
or  the  business  capital  be  increased.  In  this  way  the  interest  of  the 
workmen  in  the  house  is  gradually  increasing. 

The  following  was  the  composition  of  the  business  capital : 

1,600,000  francs  subscribed  by  the  three  partners  collectively. 

1,125,000  francs  belonging  to  nineteen  former  managers,  leading  employes  and 
workmen. 

450,000  francs  subscribed  by  fifteen  friends  or  relations  of  the  managers. 

1,117,000  francs  subscribed  by  thirty  persons  actually  in  the  employment  of  the 
house,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  10,000  francs. 

225,000  francs  subscribed  by  fifty-two  persons  actually  employed  by  the  house, 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  2,000  francs. 

This  paper  mill  has  made  profits  even  in  the  worst  times. 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  this  Angouleme  establishment  the 
management  has  the  practical  command  of  the  undertaking ;  the 
graduated  divisions  of  profits  are  conferred  as  favors,  not  as  rights ; 
members  have  no  individual  right  to  interfere  in  the  management  of 
the  business,  or  to  examine  the  books,  excepting  those  which  give 
the  details  of  the  distribution  of  profits. 

Mr.  Laroche  Joubert,  in  his  evidence  before  the  French  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Cooperation  of  1883,  attributes  the  success  of  the  house  to  the 
workmen  sharing  the  profits.  The  business  is  not  liable  to  strikes, 
and  there  is  great  zeal  displayed  by  the  hands,  who  rarely  leave  the 
house.  He,  personally,  has  been  a  gainer  by  the  cooperation  intro¬ 
duced  by  him.  His  brother,  who  objected  to  the  system,  continued 
business  on  the  old  lines,  and  failed.  In  his  opinion,  given  two  mills 
with  equal  capital  and  similar  in  every  respect,  if  one  gives  a  share  of 
profits  to  its  workpeople,  it  is  bound  to  beat  the  other  out  of  the  field, 
as  it  will  have  the  pick  of  the  workmen ;  and  upon  the  quality  of  the 
hands  success  in  great  measure  depends. 

If  there  be  4,000  available  hands  in  a  town,  says  Mr.  Joubert,  and 
the  two  mills  between  them  employ  that  number,  the  mill  that  has  the 
2,000  best  hands  attracted  to  it  by  a  share  of  the  profits  must  be  the 
more  successful  of  the  X.'fio.— Printing  Tunes  and  Lithographer. 


A  COMMITTEE  of  printers  of  this  city,  together  with  a  delegation 
from  Baltimore  Typographical  Union  No.  12,  recently  waited  upon 
Banker  A.  J.  Drexel  and  presented  him  with  a  certificate  of  member¬ 
ship  in  that  body.  The  certificate  is  executed  with  the  pen  in  a  highly 
ornamental  and  tasteful  manner  and  design.  The  frame  is  about 
twenty-eight  by  thirty-two  inches  in  dimensions,  of  polished  wood, 
beaded  and  ornamented  with  gilt,  and  the  certificate  is  surrounded  by  a 
white  mat  with  a  narrow  border  of  garnet  silk  plush.  Eight  days’  labor 
was  expended  by  the  penman  in  executing  the  certificate.  When  Mr. 
Drexel  returned  his  thanks  in  a  neat  little  speech,  he  invited  the  dele¬ 
gation  to  a  breakfast  in  the  private  rooms  of  the  banking  house.-Tj 
Fruiters'  Circular. 
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HOW  POPULAR  PAPERS  ARE  MADE. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  paper  that  the  public  will  declare  | 

The  very  best  and  brightest  that  is  printed  anywhere, 

Just  fill  it  up  with  lies  and  fun  and  scandal,  filth  and  tattle — 

For  that’s  the  kind  of  stuff  that  takes,  and  tickles  human  cattle. 

Don’t  dare  to  call  your  soul  your  own — don’t  dare  to  have  a  view 
That  isn’t  in  accordance  with  the  people’s— if  you  do 
They’ll  call  you  “  fool  ”  and  “  crank  ”  because  you  have  more  brains 
than  they. 

And  know  more  in  a  minute  than  they  all  know  in  a  day. 

If  they  contend  that  black  is  white,  chime  in  and  say  it’s  white; 

And  when  you  know  they’re  in  the  wrong,  proclaim  them  in  the  right; 
And  when  they  all  unite  to  damn  and  down  an  honest  man, 

Roll  up  your  sleeves,  spit  on  you  hands,  and  help  them  all  you  can. 

Suppress  your  noblest  thoughts,  nor  try  to  elevate  the  race ; 

Lie  down  and  wallow  with  them  in  the  mire  of  their  disgrace ; 

And  they  in  turn  will  honor  you  by  calling  you  “the  Colonel,” 

And  take  and  pay  spot  money  for  your  weak  and  worthless  journal. 

Will  Hubb.4rd  Kern.4N. 


POLITENESS  TO  CUSTOMERS. 

The  subject  of  business  sociability  is  worth  consideration  even  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view.  Some  business  men  have  the  idea  that 
the  talk  which  must  be  done  with  customers  is  a  necessary  evil,  and 
so  they  leave  it  to  others.  None  better  than  salesmen  on  the  road 
understand  the  importance  of  affability  with  everyone  of  their  custo¬ 
mers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  strive  to  cultivate  a  good  fellowship 
which  will  make  them  personally  welcome,  even  while  their  wares 
are  not  wanted.  But  some  of  these  amenities  are  apt  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  are  shut  up  in  their  office  the  year  round,  and  have  many 
petty  perplexities  to  contend  against.  Some  men  cannot  possibly 
make  themselves  agreeable,  no  matter  how  hard  they  try.  But  no 
one  can  measure  the  power  of  personal  magnetism  in  trade,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  advantageous  location,  extensive  advertising  and  other 
accessories.  There  are  men  who,  in  changing  from  one  office  to 
anotlier,  carry  their  trade  with  them.  And  there  are  tradesmen  who 
move  about  regularly,  almost  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
acquaintance  with  their  customers,  many  of  them  who  take  pains  to  do 
their  trading  on  the  days  when  they  can  meet  the  head  of  the  concern. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  build  up  a  first-class  reputation  for  affability, 
just  as  it  does  for  number  one  goods  and  sterling  honesty. — Lon¬ 
don  Press  News. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  VENTILATION. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  workrooms  is  a  thing  asked  for  by 
organized  labor,  and  the  legislatures  of  several  states  have  been 
petitioned  to  enact  laws  compelling  proprietors  to  furnish  sufficient 
ventilation  and  safeguards  for  the  health  and  benefit  of  their  employes. 
The  reports  of  commissioners  of  labor  complain  of  bad  ventilation  in 
many  of  the  composition  rooms  in  large  cities,  and  the  printers  need 
well-ventilated  workrooms  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  labor.  How 
the  typos  stand  the  close  rooms  and  the  heat  of  the  burning  gaslights, 
not  to  talk  of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  only  a  printer  can  explain. 
Leaning  over  a  type  case,  under  the  glare  of  a  gaslight,  inhaling  the 
lead  dust  of  the  type,  is  not  the  most  healthy  exercise  in  the  world.  In 
the  composing  room  of  one  of  the  New  Orleans  morning  newspapers, 
which  is  situated  in  the  upper  story  of  its  publication  house,  just  under 
the  roof,  and  which  in  summer  is  extremely  hot,  an  inspiration  seems 
to  have  come  to  one  of  the  oppressed  occupants,  and,  in  accordance 
with  it,  a  vertical  wooden  box  was  constructed  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  with  openings  at  the  floor  and  ceiling,  and  furnished  with  a  pipe 
for  supplying  water  at  the  top,  and  a  pan  and  drain  at  the  bottom  for 
receiving  the  flow  and  carrying  it  away.  The  supply-pipe  was  bent 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  and  fitted  with  a  nose  like  that  of  a 
watering-pot,  so  as  to  deliver  a  shower  of  spray  instead  of  a  solid 
stream.  On  connecting  it  with  the  service-pipe  the  movement  of  the 
water  was  found  to  cause  an  active  circulation  of  the  air  in  that  part  of 


the  room,  which  was  drawn  in  at  the  upper  opening  of  the  shaft  and 
issued  again  cool  and  fresh  at  the  floor  level.  The  mo.st  surprising 
thing  about  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  water 
in  cooling  the  air  to  a  degree  much  below  its  own  temperature.  With 
Mississippi  water,  which,  when  drawn  from  the  service-pipe,  indicated 
a  temperature  of  eighty-four  degrees,  the  air  of  the  room  in  which  the 
thermometer  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  stood  at  ninety-six  degrees 
was  cooled  in  passing  through  the  length  of  the  shaft  to  seventy-four 
degrees,  or  about  twenty  degrees  below  the  temperature  at  which  it 
i  entered,  and  nineteen  degrees  below  that  of  the  water  which  was  used 
to  cool  it.  Of  course  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  evaporation  of  a 
\  portion  of  the  water  accounts  for  its  refrigerating  effect,  but  the  result 
seems  to  have  been  so  easily  and  inexpensively  attained,  that  the 


j  NEWSPAPER  PICTURES. 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  says  that,  since  the  introduction 
j  of  cuts  in  daily  newspapers  has  become  so  regular,  different  methods 
have  been  pursued  to  quickly  reproduce  by  means  of  photography  any 
important  daily  incidents.  Reporters  frequently  carry  small  cameras 
I  with  them,  and  often  capture  on  the  sensitive  plate  accurate  views  of 
subjects  they  are  interested  in.  The  method  now  pursued  in  one  of 
I  the  largest  offices  is  to  employ  a  special  photographer,  who  develops 
immediately  the  sensitive  plate  as  soon  as  it  arrives;  then  in  a  wet  state 
places  it  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  projects  the  negative  image  down¬ 
ward  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper  placed  on  a  table  at  which  is  seated 
an  artist,  who  quickly  sketches  over  all  the  light  portions  with  his 
I  pencil;  these  portions,  fortunately,  are  those  which  need  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  black  lines.  From  the  enlarged  sketch,  after  it  is  inked  and 
embellished,  reduced  electrotypes  are  rapidly  produced  by  the  usual 
process  of  photo-engraving. 

THE  FRENCH  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1889. 

The  French  Official  Journal  contains  a  decree  concerning  the  pro¬ 
posed  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  and  the  system  of  classification  to 
be  adopted. 

The  second  group,  class  9,  will  comprise  printing  and  publishing, 
and  include  specimens  of  typogi-aphy,  lithography,  copperplate  engrav¬ 
ing ;  new  books  and  new  editions,  special  collections  of  books,  peri¬ 
odicals,  prints,  atlases  and  albums. 

Class  10  comprises  paper  and  bookbinding,  art  materials,  cards,  inks, 
pencils,  office  furniture  and  stationery  generally.  There  will  also  be 
included  all  sorts  of  objects  made  of  paper,  account  books,  etc. 

The  third  group,  class  22,  will  include  colored  papers,  and  paper 
for  binding,  etc. 

The  sixth  group,  class  58,  will  consist  of  the  materials  and 
processes  of  paper  making,  including  materials  and  products  of  wood, 
straw  and  other  pulps,  processes  of  bleaching,  glazing,  cutting,  etc. 
There  will  be  special  classes  for  bank  notes  and  postage  stamps. 


A  MODEL  PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Deutcher  Anzieger  office,  of  Freeport,  Illinois,  is  an  establish¬ 
ment  that  makes  a  workman  happy  to  be  employed  in.  It  is  situated  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Chicago  and  Galena  streets,  being  divided  into 
respective  apartments.  First  is  the  business  office,  next  the  private 
offices,  and  off  from  both  is  the  pressroom,  which  is  fourteen  feet  high 
by  nineteen  feet  wide  and  sixty-three  feet  long.  This  contains  one 
No.  3  first-class  Hoe,  one  pony  Hoe,  one  two-revolution  Campbell, 
news  and  job,  and  two  platen  presses,  and  a  33-inch  Carver  cutter. 
The  composing  room,  on  the  second  floor,  is  twelve  feet  high  by 
nineteen  feet  wide  and  seventy-three  long,  fitted  up  with  one  long  side 
rack,  “dust  tight,”  and  several  of  Hoe’s  new  cabinets,  besides  the 
news  stands. 

The  entire  building  is  put  up  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  dark 
place  to  be  found,  is  well  ventilated,  and  heated  by  steam.  It  also 
possesses  other  conveniences,  such  as  a  large  Ready  elevator,  a  hand 
dummy,  for  small  forms  and  copy  from  office  and  pressroom,  as  well 
as  speaking-tubes  from  each  room.  Altogether  it  is  a  model  office,  and 
reflects  credit  on  the  proprietor  who  directs  and  occupies  it. 
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Brown’s  Lightning  Staple  Binder. 

:ps,ic:e,  $18.oo. 


i^HIS  machine  supplies  the  demand  for  a 
Binder  of  greater  capacity  than  the  handy 
little  ^3.00  Stapler,  and  is  less  expensive  than 
any  other  good  machine  known. 

Every  machine  is  complete  for  handpower, 
and  so  constructed  that  footpower  can  be 
attached  in  five  minutes.  Footpower  attach¬ 
ments,  $6.00. 

Machines  Gtiaranteed  Every  IVay  ! 


STAPLES 

Are  strung  on  wood,  same  as  for  Breech  Loaders, 
in  sizes  as  follows  : 

No.  7,  3-16  in.,  for  2  sheets  to  16,  5,000  in  bo,':,  J1.25 

No.  8,  “  “  16  “  32,  “  “  1.25 

No.  9,  5-16“  “32  “  50,  “  “  1.25 


No.  304  Branxh  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COFFIN,  DEVOE  &  CO. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 

GOLD,  SILVER  AND  FANCY  COLORS. 

Price,  from  $i.oo  to  $6.00  per  Pound. 
176  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  for 
BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  CATALOGUES,  Etc.,  Etc. 
SEMD  GREEN  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


Printers  and  Publishers  in  general  consider 
our  engraving  much  above  the  average  in 
quality.  Illustrations  for  Books,  Magazines, 
Catalogues,  etc.,  reproduced  from  Pen,  Pencil 
or  Crayon  Drawings,  Wood,  Stone,  Copper 
or  Steel  Engravings,  Photographs,  etc.  Dis¬ 
tance  no  object.  Orders  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Mention  Inland 
Printer, 


GEO.  E.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOLDING  MACHINES, 

Elhctrotyph  and  Stereotype  Machinery, 

GENERAL  PRINTERS’  MACHINISTS, 

68  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 


INKOLEUM! 

{Patent  Pending, 

For  reducing  and  refining  instantly 
without  impairing  the  color,  all  kinds 
of  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 
no  matter  how  old  or  stiff,  to  any 
consistency  required,  and  making 
them  work  clear,  free  and  easy,  on 
any  kind  of  Press  and  on  any  kind  of 
Paper.  By  its  use  presses  can  be  run  in  the  coldest 
rooms  in  winter,  or  damp,  hot  days  in  summer,  without 
trouble.  Dries  quickly  on  Paper;  no  offsetting. 
Does  not  Dry  on  Rollers.  Price  (Half  lb.  Bottle),  : 
50  cents.  Order  “INKOLEUM”  from  your  Type 
Foundry  or  Paper  Warehouse.  If  they  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  send  it  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  receipt 
of  price,  and  25  cents  additional  to  prepay  express 
charges. 

Electrine  Manuf’g  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Office,  99  East  Third  Street 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Jobbers  on 

ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 
application  with  your  business  card. 

A  special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers’  wants,  sent  free. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY, 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  62  Longworth  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 


CARDS  and  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 


CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn. ;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  general  west¬ 
ern  agents,  Chicago. 

Bullock  Printing  Press  Co.,  52  Illinois  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  W.  H.  Kerkhoff,  manager. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  VVilliamstreet,  New  York;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Fuchs  &  Lang,  New  York  and  Chicago,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  Rotary  Movement  Stop-Cylinder 
Press,  Koenig  &  Bauer,  makers. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
The  “  Cranston”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing  Presses,  all  sizes. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing-machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately  :  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
First-class  and  country  Drum  Cylinders. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Geo.  E.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  68-70  West  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also,  Folding  Machines. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J  ,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  agents,  Chicago. 

R.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.  “Unique” 
Stereotyping  Machinery,  Quoins,  etc.  Send  stamp 
for  circular. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

C.  Jurgens  &  Bro.,  14  and  16  Calhoun  place,  rear  of 
119  Clark  street,  Chicago.  Electrotypers  and  Stereo¬ 
typers,  Photo  and  Wood  Engraving. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (“Globe-Democrat”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 


FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Stonemetz  Printers’  Machinery  Co.,  Millbury, 
Mass.,  Manufacturers  of  Paper,  Folding  and 
Printers’  Machinery,  Presses,  Stereotype  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Mailers,  Galleys,  etc.  Branch  office, 
150  Nassau  street.  New  York,  Walter  C.  Bennett, 
Manager. 


IMPOSING  STONES. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  The  best 
printers’  slab  in  the  world.  More  durable  than 
marble  and  90  per  cent  cheaper.  Send  for  circular. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New 
York 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  office  and  factory, 
II  and  13  Dayton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  170  East 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  E.  Ro’oinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore  ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Fred’k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston: 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York  ;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 

J.  H.  Bonnell  &  Co.,  7  Spruce  street.  New  York. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y.  ;  Chicago,  Ill. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sheldon  Collins’  Sons  &  Co.,  32  and  34  Frankfort 
street.  New  York. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 
Golding  Jobber,  Rotary  Official,  and  Pearl  presses. 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Challenge”  Job 
Press. 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works, 
54  Frankfort  street.  New  York.  Sole  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Liberty  Press. 

The  Prouty  Press  Co.,  49  Federal  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Manufficturers  of  the  “  Prouty”  Job  Press 
(improved). 


MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

Cranston  &  Co.,  57  to  61  Park  street.  New  York. 

C.  R.  Carver,  614  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Edward  L.  Miller,  328  Vine  and  327,  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York  ;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerle.ss”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“Jewel”  cutters,  two  styles. 

Howard  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Paper  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
“  Champion  ”  paper  cutters. 


PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 


PAPER  BOX  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street. 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  Randolph  street,  Chicago. 
Pulsifer,  Jordan  &  Pfaff,  43  to  49  Federal  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ross,  Robbins  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703  to  709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 
W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  171  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703-709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 
Whiting  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass. 
See  advertisement. 


PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 


PERFORATED  NUMBERS. 

P.  F.  Van  Everen,  116  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
The  largest  Photo- Engraving  Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Chicago  Brass-Rule  Works,  84  Market  street, 
Chicago.  Brass  rule  is  our  specialty. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing-sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 

Keep  in  stock  everything  required  by  printers. 

John  McConnell  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Improved  Keystone  Quoin. 

John  Metz,  117  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  — cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Send  for  specimen  book. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street.  New  York ;  199  and 
201  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago;  Tudor  street, 
London,  E.  C.,  England. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 

cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  110  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 

Wire  Staple  Company,  304  Branch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  manumcturers  of  Brown’s  Breech-Loader 
Stapling  Machine. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99-101  Gravier  street,  New 
Orleans.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  36  Hudson  street,  Philadelphia. 
Composition  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

Bingham,  Daley  &  O’Hara,  49-51  Rose  street. 
New  York. 

D.  J.  Reilly  &  Co.,  324  and  326  Pearl  street.  New 
York. 

H.  L.  Hart,  20  N.  Water  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  trial,  you  will  use  no  other. 

J.  H.  Osgood  &  Co.,  too  Milk  street,  Boston.  The 
best  patent  and  old  style  composition. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 


SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 


M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


A.  W.  Lindsay  Typefoundry  (formerly  R.  &  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  115  and  117  Fifth 
avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Boston  Typefoundry,  John  K.  Rogers,  agent,  104 
Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Typefoundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65,  Beekman  street. 
New  York;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Garden  City  Typefoundry,  180  and  182  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

John  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  31  German  street,  Baltimore. 
Typefounders  and  Electrotypers.  Largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  south  of  Philadelphia. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newton  Copper  Type  Co.  (for  copper-facing  type 
only),  14  Frankfort  street,  New  York. 

Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.  (Dickinson  Typefoundry), 
236  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-303  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 

The  Cincinnati  Typefoundry,  201  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Typefoundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston  and  Central  Foundries. 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  110  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  Y^ork. 


WOOD  TYPE. 


Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  VVis.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and 
Furniture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks, 

The  Wm.  H.  Page  Wood-Type  Co.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-Pres’t. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 


Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINE 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 

153  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


The  typography  of  this  journal  is  a  sample  of  our  work. 


MILLS:  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 


GEO.  H.  TAYLOR.  HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Commission  Paper  Dealers — * 

* - Manufacturers’  Aoents. 

o 

We  carry  exclusively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  our  lines  of  these  are  more  varied  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 


H.  Barth,  Pres. 


W.  P.  Hunt,  Treas. 


TYPE  FOUN  DRY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


TYPE,  PRESSES, 

- AND- - - 

PRINTERS’  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


All  Goods  First-  Class,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  AND  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

201  Vine  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinders. 


Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 
Tities,  Stamped  Backs,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


6'.  E. 


Van  Btiren  and  Clark  Sts., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JBST  ABLISMEZD  ISGO- 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 


Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


GAVTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 

MERCHANTS  IN 

Supplies  I  Amateur  Photography 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 

i8^  and  i8y  Wabas/i  Avenue, 

Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 


Established  1878. 

AULaT  &  WIBORG, 
Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Branch  —  152  &  154  Monrof.  St.,  Chicago. 

Not  the  “  Oldest,”  but  LARGER  than  all  other  Ink  Houses  in 
the  West  COMBINED. 

We  make  the  BEST  Goods. 


Adolph  Wagener. 


Max  Schneegass, 


A.  WAGENER  or’  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS 

AND 

ENGRAVERS, 

196  and  198  South  Clark  St 

CHICAGO. 


— THE— 

INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

Publishers, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

— Eastern  Agents — 

GOLDING  &  CO. 

BOSTON. 

— Southwestern  Agents — 

ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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UNITED  STATES  PAPER-MAKER 

And  Stationers’  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Paper-Makers  and  Stationers. 
Published  semi-monthly,  ist  and  15th.  ^2.00  per  annum. 

Single  copies  10  cents.  As  The  United  States  Paper-Maker 
and  Stationers'  youryial  reaches  all  buyers,  it  is  a  valuable 
advertising  medium.  Rates  for  standing  and  displayed  adver¬ 
tisements  furnished  rn  application.  Address 

CHARLES  C.  WALDEN  &  CO., 

29  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


{  BOUND  VOLUMES.  ^ 

BACK  NUMBERS.  N 

JNLAND  PRINTER  bound  volumes  are  in  7)iore 
request  every  day,  and  subscribers  who  wish  to  so 

Jy^^E  are  in  need  of  various  7iu7>ibers  i7t  our  first 
volu77ie  [October,  l88j,  to  Septe7nber,  i8S4),for 

preserve  their  copies  can  have  tnissing  numbers  sup¬ 

1 

binding  purposes.  Subscribers  luhose  copy  of  that  vol- 

plied  only  in  two  volumes  preceding  this  one.  Order 

tt77ie  is  i77ipe7fect,  a7id  who  wish  to  dispose  of  what 

V  early  to  be  certain  of  receipt,  . 

J  j 

1 

nu77ibers  they  have,  are  i7ivited  to  correspond  with  us.  J 

V 
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BUY  GOOD 

:  PRINTERS^  INKS  : 

- OF - 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons, 

GO  TJoPin  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


FAST  COLORS. 


LASTING  EFFECTS. 


BHBEHHBHBBBIBBE  B  BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 


Garden  Cita"  Ti"pe  Foundry 

- ALSO  AGENTS  FOR  THE - - 

SOMBARTvCt^YAGINESv 


-MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN— 


PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS 

MACHINERY 

- AND - 

MA  TE  R I A  E, 

- ALSO - 

Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

De  Vos’  Pate^it  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 
Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands, 

Wood  Furniture,  Reglets, 
Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

— DEALERS  IN — 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


— IMPORTERS  OF- 


GERMAN  INKS  and  BRONZES. 


STARTED  INSTANTLY! 

NO  FIRE  TO  BUILD! 

NO  BOILER  TO  WATCH! 
NO  ENGINEER  REQUIRED! 

NO  EXTRA  INSURANCE! 


NO  COAL  NOR  ASHES  I 


NO  WA  TER . 


NO  DANGER  OF  EXPLOSION! 


SAFE,  ECONOMICAL,  SIMPLE,  CONVENIENT. 

DETAILS  OF  SIZES  AND  PRICES. 


Size  and  Power. 

Size  of 
Pulley. 

li 

.20?. 

'(h 

Indicated 
H.  Power. 

Diam.  of 
Cylinder.  | 

1  Stroke. 

1  Diameter. 

Q- 

L 

X 

Floor  Space. 

Heigh 

fS 

Consumpt 
Gas  per  h 
Cubic  fc 

I  Price 

No.l 

314 

7 

314 

ft.  in. 

2  3 

140 

ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

2  0x16 

ft.  in. 

4  0 

350 

to 

$180 

No.  2 

4'K 

13I4 

8K 

4K 

2  5 

120 

2  to  X  2  4 

525 

18 

230 

Ho.  3 

I 

514 

1514 

10 

514 

2  8 

100 

3  4x28 

5  7 

750 

30 

280 

No.  4 

2 

6^ 

pFs 

12 

514 

3  3 

3  10  X  3  0 

6  5 

40 

325 

No.  5 

3 

714 

18 

12 

6 

3  3 

4  0x36 

6  6 

1250 

50 

375 

FACTORY; 

Cor.  igth  and  Blackwell  Streets. 


CHICAGO. 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS: 

i8o  &  182  Monroe  Street. 
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Special  Notice. 

«•;-  -5l;-  -Jk 

To  Printers  and  Dealers 
Printing  M achinery : 


in 


HE  undersigned  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  perfected  arrangements  with  the  Colt’s  Patent  Fire-Arms 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  sale  of  their  well-known 


UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  PRESS 


and  that  all  presses  sold  by  or  through  him  hereafter  will  bear,  exclusively,  the  Colt’s  Company’s  trade  mark  — 
the  rampant  colt,  as  above  shown. 

-j-  The  UNIVERSAL  PRESSES  furnished  by  me  will  also  have  two  h7iportant  impi'ovevmits ;  the  old  chase 
latch  being  supplanted  by  the  Davis’  Chase-Latch,  and  the  connecting-rod  cams  dispensed  with.  The  chase-latch 
used  heretofore  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  accidents,  owing  to  its  liability  to  work  loose,  permitting  the  chase 
to  drop  out  of  the  bed,  besides  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  operate.  The  Davis  Chase-Latch  is  operated  by  a 
foot-pedal,  and  hence  leaves  both  hands  of  the  pressman  free  to  manipulate  the  chase;  it  is  a  strong,  durable, 
mechanical  ^ business"  arrangement,  which  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Although  more  expensive 
than  the  old  apparatus,  no  additional  charge  is  made.  By  dispensing  with  the  connecting-rod  cams,  the  platen 
is  swung  out  further;  the  bridge-springs  are  greatly  relieved  ;  there  is  no  “jerking”  of  the  platen  on  the  out  motion  ; 
the  press  is  easier  to  feed ;  more  durable,  and  may  be  run  more  rapidly,  as  has  been  proved  in  special  practice 
by  me  during  the  past  four  years. 

■f  -|-  The  UNIVERSAL  PRESS,  so  hnproved,  will  be  furnished  promptly  in  any  of  the  heretofore  advertised  styles 
of  construction,  adapted  singly  or  in  combination  for  Letter  Press,  Wood  Printing,  Embossing,  Inlaying,  Hot 
Stamping, '  Paper  Box  Cutting  and  Creasing,  etc.,  etc. 


The  regular  List  Price  of  Style  One  is  as  follows: 

Eighth  Medium,  7x11  inches,  -  $200  00  Half  Medium,  13  x  19  inches,  -  -  $375  00 

Quarto  “  10  x  15  “  -  275  00  Half  Super-Royal,  14  x  22  inches,  -  450  00 

Steam  Fixtures,  extra,  $15.00.  Ink  Fountain,  extra,  $25.00. 

No  extra  charge  for  Boxing. 

But  from  the  above  prices  a  Discount  of  p  per  cent  will  be  made  for  spot  cash,  or  j  per  cent  for  cash  jo  days. 


-f  A  Complete  New  Illustrated  List  of  the  Component  Parts  of  the  Universal  Press,  with  full  information 
for  ordering,  and  tnuch  more  exact  in  detail  than  previous  lists,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  any  user  of  Universal  Presses.  But  from  the  present  list  of  press-parts  or  as  heretofore  published,  z.  discount 
of  10  per  cent  may  be  deducted  for  cash  with  order.  Correspondence  solicited  relating  either  to  new  business  or  to  the 
operation  or  repair  of  the  Universal  Press,  and  which  will  have  prompt,  efficient  and  careful  attention.  .• 

-f  -f-  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  of  my  previous  indirect  association  with  the 
Colt s  Ar?ns  Company  and  the  Universal  Printing  Press,  in  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  special  adaptations  and  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  said  press  during  the  past  eight  years  were  devised  by  me,  as  the  Colt s  Cotnpany  have  already  publicly 
attested.  Furthermore,  the  printing  fraternity  are  promised  advances  and  improvements  for  the  future  far  in 
advance  of  anything  which  has  preceded,  and  for  which  the  preparations  now  in  hand  are  most  complete  and  extensive. 

address,_  THOMSON, 

143  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

o 


Potter  Building. 
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Established  1804. 


pARMER,  piTTLE  &  Qo. 


CHICAGO  :  154  Monroe  St. 


NEW  YORK:  63-65  Beekman  St. 

EWSPAPER 
DRESSES. 


-Iypefounders. 


N 


rOB  OFFICE 
I  OUTFITS. 


OUR 

BOOK  AND 
NEWSPAPER 


TYPE 


Cast  from  the 
BEST  QUALITY 
of 

DURABLE  METAL 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 

- OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS- — • 

In  JOB,  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  we  can  fit  out  a 
Complete  Office  in  our  own  type. 

Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 

Printing-Presses,  Printing-Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cabinets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones, 

ETC. 

'^"branch.}  Chas.  B.  Ross,  Manager.  P^Sio^Lest. 


THE  LEADING  ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 


S  Methods  { 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 
IVES’  PROCESS. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


:■  .A-  \ 


Specimen  of  Ives’  Process. 

Engraving  DIRECT  from  Photography  Negative ^  or  Brush  Drawing, 

CROSSCUP  &  WEST  ENGRAVING  CO. 

907  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


:OVER  18,000  IN  USE.ees 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


SIZES:  I,  2,  4,  7,  10,  IS,  2S  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  A  MV  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 

Per  Cent.  LESS  GAS  than  _ _ _  PER  BRAKE  HORSEPOWER. 


“The  Old  Reliable”  Printers’  Emporium. 

5t.  Louis  Xype  Poundry, 

PRINTING  MACHINE  WORKS  AND 
PAPER  WAREHOUSE, 

Third  and  Vine  Streets,  ST.  LOUIS. 


Has  unprecedented  facilities  for  furnishing  Printers  everything 
needed.  Have  in  stock 

CYLINDER  PRESSES, 

JOB  PRESSES, 

RARER  CUTTERS, 

METAL  and 

WOOD  TYPE, 

And  everything  else  needed  in  a  Printing  Office. 


^ee^eeeeeeTHE  paper  DEPARTMENT-.-^^  - 

Embraces  a  full  line  of 

I  NEWS,  BOOK,  COLORED,  MANILA  AND 
FLAT  PARERS 

of  all  sizes,  qualities  and  weights.  Cards,  Card  Board,  Envelopes, 
Tags,  Wedding  Goods,  Printing  Inks,  etc. 
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Babcock  Printing  Press  Meg.  Co’s 


Driiiii  Cylinder,  Two-Revolution  ^Litliograpliic  Pat.  Air-Spring  Presses. 


BABCOCK  “STANDARD”  PRESSES. 


These  Presses  are  built  from  new  designs  combining  strength  and  durability  with 
increased  capacity  for  speed,  and  embody  several  new  and  very  important  im¬ 
provements,  among  them  the  following; 

Noiseless  Gripper  Motion,  with  Perfect  Register.  Air  Valve,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  spring  when  desired,  and  invariably  restoring  it  when  the  press  is  started. 
The  Shield,  which  effectii.ally  protects  the  Piston  and  Cylinder  from  paper,  tapes, 
etc.,  that  might  fall  upon  them  and  produce  injury.  The  Piston  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  Air-Cylinder,  so  that  the  wear  of  either  can  be  easily  compensated. 
This  easy,  positive  and  perfect  adjustment  prevents  leaks  and  vacuums  and  secures 
evenness  of  wear  in  the  Air-Spring.  The  Roller-Bearing  has  the  following 
advantages  :  Any  single  roller  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others.  All 
of  the  rollers  may  be  removed  and  replaced  without  altering  their  “set.”  When 


desired,  the  form  rollers  may  be  released  from  contact  with  the  distributor  and  type 
without  removing  the  rollers  from  their  bearings  or  changing  their  “  set.”  The  Ink 
Fountain  is  set  very  high,  allowing  easy  access  to  the  forms,  and  furnishes  much 
better  distribution  than  the  old  style.  These  presses  have  Patent  Positive  Slide 
Motion  and  Patent  Back-up  Mechanism,  and  are  equal  to  any  first-class  presses 
in  the  market. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF 
No.  I,  Size  bed  19  x  24 . $1,150.00 

2,  “  22  X  26 .  1,400.00 

3,  “  25  X  31 . 1,600.00 

4,  “  27x38 .  1,800.00 


No.  9,  Size  bed  39 


“  STANDARD  ”  PRESSES. 

No.  5,  Size  bed  29  x  42 . $2,0. 


33  X  46- 

35x51 .  2,35ox 

39  X  53  .  2,70ox 


THE  BABCOCK  PATENT  AIR-SPRING 
COUNTRY  PRESS. 

The  best  Netvspaper  and  Job  Cylinder  Press  for  the 
price  in  the  market.  Size  of  bed  33  x  46  inches  ;  will  work  a 
6-column  Quarto  Newspaper  wiihout  cramping.’*  It  is 
simple,  strong,  and  in  every  way  splendidly  constructed.  It 
combines  all  the  latest  improvements  for  fast  and  good  work, 
together  with  beauty  in  design  and  solidity  in  all  its  parts. 
With  its  other  qualifications,  it  is  capable  of  a  high  rate  of 
speed;  has  perfect  register,  fine  distribution,  runs  easily  and 
almost  noiselessly.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work,  having 
Air  Springs  and  Vibrators  on  Form  Rollers. 

Price,  ^1,100.  Steam  Fixtures,  $50  extra. 


Write  for  Lowest  Cash  Prices. 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MEG.  CO. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENTS, 

115  &  1 17  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 
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Only  Award  to  American  Printing  Inks, 
Paris  Exposition,  1878. 


G€o.  H.  monmiL  (k  co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Our  Inks  are  carefully  prepared  from  stock  manufactured  and  refined  at  our  works  from  the  crade  materials, 
under  our  own  supervision,  and  are  unequaled  for  uniformity,  superior  brilliancy  and  depth  of  color,  and  are 
particularly  desirable  for  export.  Our  Inks  are  used  extensively  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  trade. 


CHMS.  m,  TVYOORe, 

NO.  125  F^IPTH 

CHICKGO. 


BOSTON  OFFICE; 

No.  34  Hawley  Street. 


NEW  YOKK  OFFICE; 

No.  25-27  Rose  Street. 
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THE  “PEERLESS” 

MONEY  MRKER. 


POPULHR 

BECAUSE 

RELIABLE. 


BUILT  BY 

GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  V.-Pres’t, 

44  Beekman  Street,  202  S.  Clark  Street, 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 

- -cr.  S.  ^ 


PRINTERS  ARE  AWARE  THAT  THIS  ELEGANT,  MONEY-MAKING  MACHINE  PASSED  ITS  EXPERIMENT 
PERIOD  YEARS  AGO,  AND  TODAY  STANDS  PRE-EMINENTLY  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  LIST  OF 
FIRST-CLASS  JOB  PRESSES.  EVERYBODY  HAS  WORKE^ON  “  PEERLESS  ”  PRESSES  OR  HAS 
SEEN  OR  HEARD  OF  THEM— THEIR  FAME  IS  WORLD-WIDE.  GOOD  PRINTERS,  HAVING  AN  EYE  TO 
MON^-MAKING  AS  WELL  AS  THE  PRODUCING  OF  FIRST-CLASS  PRINTING,  SHOULD  USE  “  PEERLESS^ 
JOB  PRESSES.  AND  KEEP  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES. 


THE  MARKET  IS  FULL  TO  OVERFLOWING  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  -  PRINTING  MACHINES"  AT  ALL 
SORTS  OF  PRICES.  "OLD  STYLE”  PRESSES,  ONCE  PO^PULAR,  PERHAPS,  BUT  NOW  OLD  FASHIONED 
AND  ANTIQUATED,  HAVE  BEEN  REVIVED  AND  GIVEN  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  NAME  AND  MADE  TO  DO 
DUTY  IN  TRADING  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRINTING  MATERIAL,  BUT  THE  PRESS,  OF  ALL  OTHERS,  THAT 
HAS  MADE  ITS  WAY  THROUGH  THICK  AND  THIN,  THATJHAS  WITHSTOOD  THE  BATTLE  AND  HARD 
KNOCKS  AGAINST  THE  HARDEST  COMPETITION  IMAGINABLE,  AND  COME  OUT  AT  THE  TOP,  IS  THE 


“  PEERLESS”— WITHOUT  A  PEER. 

IN  ALL  IMPROVEMENTS  THAT  ARE  OF  REAL  VALUE  TO  THE  PRINTER,  WE  KEEP  CONSTANTLY 
AT  THE  VERY  FRONT.  AND  WE  PROPOSE  TO  MAINTAIN  THIS  POSITION  jN  THE  FUTURE. 

WE  BUILD  SEVEN  SIZES  OF  “  PEERLESS”  PRESSES,  AND  A  LARGE  LINE  OF  POWER  AND  LEVER 
PAPER  CUTTERS;  WE  ALSO  BUILD  THE  "CLIPPER”  AND  "JEWEL”  PRESSES  TO  MEET  THE  MARKET 
FOR  LOW  PRICE  MACHINES. 

ALL  THE  TYPE  FOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINTERS’  MATERIALS  SELL  OUR  MACHINES. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  TERMS. 
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Holly  Wood  versus  Wood  Type. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  PRICES. 


l\-^OLLY  WOOD  TYPE  will  print  as  well  and  will  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  ordinary  wood  type,  and  costs  less 
1^1  than  one-half  as  much  as  the  latter.  A  printed  guarantee  accompanies  every  font  we  send  out,  and  if  any  letter 
J  is  defective,  or  if  the  face  cotnes  off  any  letter,  we  will  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

In  Holly  Wood  Type  the  face  is  cut  from  holly  wood  and  cemented  to  a  hardwood  base.  There  is  no  danger 
of  this  cement  giving  way  as  long  as  the  type  is  not  wet.  This  we  positively  guarantee,  and  we  will  replace  every  font 
that  has  faces  loosened  from  the  base. 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  prices  of  all  sizes  of  a  few  well-known  styles.  Printers  can  compare  our 
prices  with  other  manufacturers  and  see  for  themselves  whether  we  are  stating  facts  or  not. 


40 

45 

50 

60 

72 

100 


sstttije:  OS' 


If 

Ju 


Price 

Per  Letter. 


Holly 

Wood. 


$0.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.21 

.25 

.30 


Wood 

Type. 

$0.06 

.06 

.07 

.09 

.11 

.13 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.22 

.23 


.32 

.35 

.41 

.48 

.60 


1 

Prick 

Per  Letter. 

Holly 

Wood 

Wood. 

Type,  j 

$0.03 

$0.05 

.03 

.05 

.03 

.05 

.04 

.07 

.04 

.09 

.05 

.10 

.05 

.11 

.05 

•12  , 

.06 

.13  1 

.06 

.14 

.07 

.15 

.08 

.17 

.09 

.18 

.10 

.21 

.12 

.23 

.15 

.25 

.17 

.27 

.18 

.30 

.21 

.35 

.25 

.42 

.30 

.55  ; 

H 


Price 

Per  Letter. 


Holly  Wood 
Wood.  Type. 


.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.06 


.08 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.21 

.25 


.07 

09 

.11 

.13 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.22 


Price 

Per  Letter. 


Holly  Wood 
Wood.  Type. 


$0.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.21 

.25 


Price 

Per  Letter. 


Holly 

Wood. 


$0.02 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.96 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.lO 

.13 

.13 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.23 

.25 


Wood 

Type. 


Price 

Per  Letter. 

Price 

Per  Letter. 

Holly 

Wood. 

Wood 

Type. 

Holly 

Wood. 

Wood 

Type. 

$0.02 

$0.05 

$0.02 

$0.05 

.03 

.05 

.03 

.05 

.03 

.06 

.03 

.06 

.04 

.08 

.04 

.08 

.05 

.10 

.05 

.10 

.05 

.12 

.05 

.12 

.06 

.14 

.06 

.14 

.07 

.15 

.07 

.15 

.07 

.16 

.07 

.16 

.08 

.17 

.08 

.17 

.09 

.18 

.09 

.18 

.12 

.21 

.12 

.21 

.12 

.22 

.12 

.22 

.14 

.25 

.14 

.25 

.16 

.28 

.16 

.28 

.18 

.30 

.18 

.30 

.20 

.33 

.20 

.33 

.20 

.36 

.20 

.36 

.25 

.44 

.25 

.44 

.30 

.52 

.30 

.52 

.65 

.65 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  many  instances  Holly  Wood  Type  is  at  least  75  per  cent  cheaper  than 
ordinary  Wood  Type,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  50  per  cent  cheaper.  To  settle  the  matter  of  quality  we  will  send 
you  a  sample  letter  on  receipt  of  two  cent  stamp. 


A  complete  line  of  Holly  Wood  Type  kept  in  stock  by 

GOLDING  &  CO.,  Eastern  Agents, 

177  to  IQQ  Ft.  Hill  Square,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

JOB  PRESSES,  PRINTERS’  TOOLS  AND 
MATERIALS,  CUTTERS,  TYPE,  ETC. 

Send  ten  cents  for  jSB  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


HAMILTON  &  BAKER, 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Holly  Wood  Type, 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Borders,  Wood  Rule,  Reglets,  Furniture, 

Cutting  Sticks,  Cabinets,  Cases,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  BOOKS. 
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Oldest  and  Largest  Roller  Establishment 
in  New  England ! 


Our  New  Calendar  for  i88y,  sent  upon  application.  ]  ’tTe''inland"f 


- ^  GOOD  RESULTS 


Follow  the  use  of  the  “  ELM  CITY”  BRONZING  PAD,  COUNTER,  CARD 
CUTTER,  ROLLER  COMPO.,  Etc. 


SELF-FEEDING  ELM  CITY  BRONZING  PAD. 

(  PATENT  SEPT.  j6,  1884.) 

The  Bronze  is  received  in  the  top,  and  delivered 
through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The 
supply,  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end  of  pad.  It  is 
of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents 
all  waste. 

Price,  large  size,  2y'i  by  b  inches,  -  -  .  $2. go 
Price,  for  light  luork,  inches  square,  i.yo 


“  No  Better  Goods  in  the  Market.” — We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  superiority,  of  your  goods,  and  in 
truth  there  are  none  better  in  the  market. — Marder, 
Luse  Co.,.  Type  Founders,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago. 


ELM  CITY  COUNTING  MACHINE. 

Saves  both  stock  and 
time!  Repeats  automat¬ 
ically.  Can  be  attached 
to  any  kind  of  machine 
where  a  direct  horizontal 
or  vertical  movement  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Counting  100,000,  $10.00 
“  10,000,  8.00 

ELM  CITY  CARD  CUTTER. 

It  is  so  made  that  a  full 
sheet  of  cardboard  may 
be  cut  on  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  any  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  no  other 
cutter  of  its  size  that  will 
do  this. 

Price,  $10.00. 

Elm  City  Roller 
CoMPO.jis  used  and  liked 
by  A I  printers. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR. 

Manufactured  by  G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Chicago  Biassss™ 
— t..£nig  Works, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

BRASS  PRINTING 
MA  TERIAL, 

LaEIADS,  slogs, 

QUADS,  ETG. 

84  Market  Street, 

J.  P.  TRENTER,  Prop.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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(S)i  («)i  fQ 


fSTAB  LISTED  isto. 


[KORPORATED  lfe'?7 


I  T  E^dvir^g  co/ne  to  our  Kiiowlod^e  tl^At  otEier  /A^^.r|uj-^kc^urer^ 

a,re  offerii^SJ  hk  cilled  H.  P.  BOOK, 

wG  1^0 rely  ^ive  qo^ice  order  to  Protect  ourselves 

^  tl^c  consumer,  we  l^^ve  re^isterec!  tl^e  trade  marH.  3i^  0^ 

hr\y  lr\k  oj  tF\i.t  LrAf^,  oj^^ered  Hinder  any  otl^er  Ukel 
0  urs,  is  counterj'eit,  aryS  parties  so  oj^j^erin^  are  im 
posiry^  on  tV|e  consumer  a^d  inf  on  our  trade 

Ul^eri  in  oj^  Ink.  order  direct  from  us  or^ 

^  M  OUR. AGENTS.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Philadelphia,  434  Walnut  Street, 
New  York,  194  William  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  31  Peachtree  Street,  - 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  59  Oneida  Street,- 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  -  -  - 


*-  D.  E.  Hughes,  Sole  Agent. 

-  John  Greason,  Manager, 

-  F.  J.  Cohen,  Gen’l  Southern  Ag’t. 
--  F.  Wahl  &  Co.,  Mfr.’s  Agents, 

Kimball  &  Hatch, 


■‘^'^Tnis  is  printed  wittj  our  celebrated  H.  D.  BOOK  INK.p^ 

^ - ^ 

<2*J^  We  manufacture  all  grades  of  Litt\ojrapF|lc  and  Letter 
Press  InKs*  4r^  guarantee  every  pounB  to  jive  satisfaction,^ 
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CULLEN  A.  RIDER,  President. 
ALF.  E.  LINDSLY. 


Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


ALBERT  A.  McEWEN,  V. -Brest. 
SAM.  G.  SLOANE,  Manager. 


St.  Louis  Printers  Supply  Company, 


224-226  Walnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS. 


- .  SOLE  ST.  LOUIS  AGENTS  FOR  - . = 

Babcock  Printing  and  Lith.  Presses,  ElecBine  My g  Co' s  Inkole2im, 

Brown! s  Stapling  Machine,  Howard  Iron  Works  Paper  Cutters, 

Brown  s  00  Breech-Loader  Stapler,  The  Inland  Prmter, 

Pierce' s  Subscription  List  Books. 

- -  -  ^  FOR  OUR  SPRGIMRN  BOOK.=-  - 


METAL  TYPE,  MORGANS  8c  WILCOX  M’FG  CO., 

BY  APPOINTMENT  OF 

U.  S.  Type  Founders-  Middletown,  'n.  y. 


— MANUFACTURERS  OF — 

PRINTERS’  WOOD  ROODS, 

Wood  Type,  Proof  Presses, 
AND  General  Dealers. 


TO  THE  PRINTING  TRADE: 

I  Gentlemen, — We  have  just  issued  a  new  and  enlarged  Price  List  of  Printing  Material  and  Specimen  Book  of 

Wood  Type  which  we  manufacture.  This  we  invite  you  to  SEND  FOR  if  you  have  not  already  received  it. 

'  If  you  do  not  use  Wood  Type,  send  for  the  Price  List  ALONE,  which  illustrates  and  describes  some  twenty  styles 

j  of  Cabinets,  forty  kinds  of  Cases,  fifteen  different  Racks  for  Labor-Saving  Material,  several  improved  Stands  and  Tables, 
and  many  new  and  useful  articles  which  we  make  for  printers’  uses,  as  well  as  other  requisites  which  we  furnish. 

If  you  use  Wood  Type  as  well  as  material,  ask  for  the  complete  book.  It  shows  a  number  of  new  and  desirable 
faces,  ornaments  and  borders,  as  well  as  the  standard  styles,  which  we  produce  with  our  superior  finish  that  has  won  for 
I  our  Wood  Type  the  name  of  being  the  best  in  the  world.  Read  what  is  said  of  it  in  the  note  below : 

;  EAGLE  PRINTING  HOUSE. 

'  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  November  i,  1886. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Co.: 

Gentlemen, —  We  have  used  your  Wood  Type,  as  well  as  Cabinets,  Cases  and  other  articles,  for  a  number  of 
14  years.  The  former  we  consider  the  best  in  the  world,  while  we  believe  everything  that  comes  from  your  factory  is  as 
1  durable  as  the  best  skill  and  material  can  produce.  Yours  truly, 

I  HAIGHT  &  DUDLEY. 

!  Please  remember  that  we  manufacture  nearly  every  important  article  required  to  furnish  a  printing  office  except  the 
metal  type  and  presses.  These  we  handle  and  carry  in  stock;  also  almost  every  necessary  article  of  supply  except  paper. 
You  can  therefore  order  from  us  at  a  frequent  saving  of  expense  in  charges. 

i!  Having  been  named  as  dealers  by  the  Type  Founders’  Association  of  the  United  States,  we  are  able  to  give  our 
I  customers  the  benefit  of  the  same  discounts  which  the  founders  allow. 

Awaiting  your  commands,  we  are 

!  Yours  very  truly, 

i  MORGANS  &  WILCOX  M’F’G  CO. 
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NRW  PATRMTT 


CAMPBELL 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


LITHOGRAPHIC 

MACHINE. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


No. 

Size  of  Stone. 

Size  of  Design. 

No.  Rollers. 

Price. 

0 

35x50 

33x48 

6 

$1,200 

I 

32x46 

30x44 

6 

6,400 

2 

28x40 

26x38 

6 

5,600 

3 

24x32 

22x30 

4 

4,900 

THE  CAPTIOUS  CRITICISMS  OF  OUR  COMPETITORS  IS  THE  MEASURE  OF 


THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  OUR  MACHINERY. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Samples  of  Work  Furnished  upon  Application  to  the 

Campbell  IJrinting  |)i:cs0  anb  ilEf  g  Co. 

i6o  William  Street,  306  Dearborn  Street, 


NEW  YORK, 


CHICAGO. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

ADDIS  M.  CARVER,  PRINTER  AND  ELOCU¬ 
TIONIST. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  BRENAN. 

HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Perry,  Wyoming  county. 
New  York,  in  1832;  his  death  occurred  at  Chicago,  in  1866,  in 
his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Rosehill 
cemetery.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  natural  endowments,  and  possessed 
great  versatility  of  talent.  Had  his  life  and  energies  been  devoted  to  a 
single  calling,  whether  of  mechanics,  literature,  law,  the  drama,  or 
statecraft,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  attained  eminence  of  no  ordinary 
degree. 

He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  manhood, 
being  six  feet  and  one  inch  in  height,  erect  in  form,  and  weighing  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  He  ranked  third  in  point  of  age  in  a 
family  consisting  of  four  boys  (all  printers),  and  three  girls.  But  one  of 
the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  are  living.  The  surviving  brother, 
Oscar  F.  Carver,  is  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  Minnesota, 
while  one  of  the  sisters  lives  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  the  other  in 
China. 

Away  back  in  the  early  fifties,  O.  F.  Carver  held  the  “  first  agate 
case,”  for  upward  of  two  years,  on  the  original  Chicago  Tribune, 
Thomas  Stewart  being  editor  and  proprietor.  This  was  before  Scripps, 
Bross  and  Spears  established  the  Democratic  Press.  The  two  papers 
were  afterward  merged  into  one,  under  the  name  of  the  Press  and 
Tribune,  which  name  was  continued  but  a  short  time,  when  the  Press 
was  dropped,  and  the  single  name.  Tribune,  adopted,  by  which  the 
paper  is  still  known.  He  also  set  up  the  greater  part  of  the  city  direc¬ 
tory  for  Langdon  &  Rounds,  in  the  early  part  of  that  decade,  and  for 
upwards  of  a  year  was  printer  of  the  Universalist  paper  called  The 
New  Covenant,  which  was  owned  and  edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Skinner. 
The  paper  is  now  known  as  The  Universalist. 

When  Addis  M.  Carver  was  but  nine  years  old,  the  family  moved  to 
Rochester,  New  York.  He  never  attended  school  from  that  i  me 
forward,  as,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  mother,  a  few  months  later,  the 
family  was  broken  up,  and  he  placed  for  two  or  three  years  with 
relatives,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  state,  and  who,  disloyal  to  their  trust, 
made  a  drudge  of  him. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  found  his  way  back  to  Rochester,  and 
at  once  assumed  the  “roll”  of  printer’s  devil  in  the  Advertiser  office. 
In  those  early  days,  to  be  a  “  good  devil  ”  meant  a  great  deal,  for,  in 
addition  to  making  fires,  sweeping  out,  running  of  errands,  rolling,  etc., 
the  early  delivery  of  the  morning  papers  devolved  upon  that  indispens¬ 
able  adjunct.  Carver  gloried  in  both  the  title  and  the  performance  of 
the  duties  the  position  entailed.  His  was  the  longest  route  in  town, 
and  he  prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  deliver  it  in  less  time  than  other 
carriers  did  theirs.  He  always  slept  in  the  office  in  those  days  (usually 
among  the  “furniture,”  beneath  an  imposing  stone),  in  order  to  be  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Like  all  boys  new  at  the  printing  business,  he 
lost  no  opportunity  to  “  ply  the  stick  and  rule,”  and  very  early  became 
a  rapid  and  accurate  compositor.  But  his  taste  ran  more  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  jobwork,  his  proficiency  in  which,  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
making  him  famous  with  the  craft,  as  our  late  public  printer,  S.  P. 
Rounds,  and  others  on  the  top  round  of  the  profession,  can  attest. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  man,  who,  almost  from  the  cradle,  was 
without  the  fostering  care  of  a  mother  or  the  protection  of  a  home,  and 
unaided  by  even  a  common  school  education,  won,  through  his  own 
[  high  merits  as  a  printer,  parliamentarian  and  gentleman,  the  proud 
title  of  “  President  of  the  National  Typographical  Union.” 

He  was,  indeed,  a  strange  mixture  of  inconsistencies  —  always 
I  industrious,  yet  with  no  well-defined  aim  in  life ;  void  of  acquisitive- 
r  ness,  and  generous  to  a  fault ;  of  a  highly  mirthful  disposition,  yet 
I  relishing  most  the  solid  intellectual  food  found  in  the  tragedies  of 
I  Shakespeare,  and  other  great  authors ;  and  always  happiest  in  seeing, 
i  or  rather,  in  making  others  happy,  at  whatever  waste  of  money  or 
I  of  health  or  of  self ;  and  yet,  aimless  and  drifting,  as  he  seemed,  and  in 
many  respects  was,  he  possessed  another  order  of  talent  equally 
i  remarkable  with  that  already  mentioned.  This  was  in  the  line  of 
,  dramatic  elocution.  The  late  star,  James  W.  Wallack,  once  remarked 


to  the  writer,  after  having  listened  to  Carver’s  recital  of  some  of 
Shakespeare’s  strongest  passages  :  “  If  I  possessed  that  man’s  quali¬ 

ties  as  a  reader,  in  connection  with  my  generally  acknowledged  merits 
as  an  actor,  I  do  not  think  one  could  easily  be  found  to  excel  me.” 

He  manifested  elocutionary  talent  in  a  marked  degree  before  he 
could  scarce  talk  plain,  and  was  never  more  delighted  than  when  called 
upon  to  speak  his  little  piece.  His  parents  were  happy  in  calling  him 
their  future  statesman,  and  none  could  question  the  reasonableness  of 
their  prophetic  hope,  had  a  most  excellent  mother  been  spared  to  train 
his  expanding  intellect,  and  guide  his  youthful  steps. 

At  the  time  of  his  early  apprenticeship  in  the  Rochester  Advertiser 
office.  Dean’s  theater  was  located  on  Exchange  street.  It  was  there 
that  Julia  Dean  commenced  to  bloom  into  the  great  and  beautiful  star 
and  favorite.  The  allurements  of  the  stage  soon  led  Carver  to  divide  his 
spare  time  o’nights  between  the  hard  bed  under  the  imposing  stone, 
and  the  green  room,  where  he  soon  ranked  as  first  “  supe.”  His 
natural  desire  to  be  useful  and  to  please,  combined  with  a  dramatic 
passion  that  would  manifest  itself,  soon  made  him  a  favorite  with  Miss 
Dean  and  the  company,  and  resulted  in  minor  parts  being  assigned  him 
on  the  stage. 

He  was  a  thorough  mimic,  and  imitated  perfectly  the  style  of  read¬ 
ing  of  almost  every  actor  he  had  listened  to,  whether  in  comedy  or 
tragedy.  He  was  also  well  loaded  with  the  negro  minstrel  element  — 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  for  a  while  he  went  by  the  name  of  “  Bones.” 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  Morris  brothers,  “Lou,”  “Bill”  and 
“Charley”  (also  Rochester  boys),  and  afterward  of  national  fame, 
wore  blue  aprons,  and  together  with  Carver,  who  for  a  while  boarded 
at  their  home,  went  through  the  incipient  stages  of  “  burnt-corkism,” 
in  an  old  barn,  to  the  edification  of  the  ladies  and  children  of  the 
neighborhood,  at  a  penny  a  head,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  veterans 
Dave  Lull  and  Sime  Rockwell. 

Those  were  also  the  good  old  days  when  volunteer  fire  companies 
held  forth  in  all  their  glory,  and  when  it  was  the  ambition  of  every 
lad  to  “run  wid  der  masheen.”  No  boy  possessed  a  more  alert  ear 
for  the  first  sound  of  an  alarm  bell,  nor  seized  the  drag  ropes  or  helped 
to  “man  the  brakes”  with  a  keener  relish  than  Carver. 

Physically,  typographically  and  dramatically  our  protege  continued 
to  develope  until  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  wdien, 
anticipating  Greeley’s  subsequent  advice  to  young  men,  he  went  west, 
returning  to  Rochester  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  full-grown  man. 
PYw  youths  ever  experienced  more  of  the  stern  vicissitudes  of  life  in  a 
brief  year  and  a  half,  than  he,  during  his  western  career.  The  winter 
was  spent  at  Mackinac,  among  the  French  and  half-breed  traders,  who, 
being  generally  very  illiterate,  gladly  seized  upon  his  services  in  matters 
of  correspondence,  etc.  His  exuberance  of  spirits,  and  pow'ers  of 
mimicry  and  delineation  of  character,  soon  made  him  a  very  lion 
among  these  rude  people,  and  nothing  they  had  w'as  too  good  for  him. 
He  worked  among  them,  hunted  or  fished  with  them,  and  was  fore¬ 
most  in  all  their  sports.  The  wigwam  of  the  full-blood  aborigine,  or 
the  cabin  of  the  half-breed,  was  open  to  him,  with  equal  hospitality. 
Buoyant  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  he  enjoyed  hugely  his  rough 
experience  among  these  lowly  denizens  of  the  Wild  West,  so  that  the 
memory  of  friendship  formed  among  these  coarse  surroundings, 
warmly  clung  to  him  through  after  life.  There  were,  however,  some 
experiences  which  Carver  underwent,  not  usually  pictured  in  the 
roseate  fancy  of  a  youthful  adventurer,  but  which,  nevertheless,  made 
indelible  impressions  upon  his  memory.  Toward  springtime  the 
effects  of  exposure  to  a  severe  winter  climate  became  distressingly 
apparent.  Both  his  feet,  having  been  severaly  frozen  in  midwinter, 
were  still  annoying  him  greatly.  This  misfortune  coupled  with  the  use 
of  the  rank  and  poorly  cooked  food  of  the  natives,  seriously  undermined 
his  health,  the  consequences  of  which  manifested  themselves  in  a  very 
painful  manner.  Almost  simultaneously  boils  broke  out  upon  his  body 
from  his  knees  upward — and  for  many  weeks  he  suffered  great  torture, 
almost  out-jobing  Job  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  bilious  discomforters. 
From  the  effects  of  this  affliction  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  ever 
after,  his  person  bore  ugly  scars  as  mementos  of  the  distressing 
visitation. 

At  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at  Mackinac,  Chanfrau’s  sensational  play 
of  the  “  New  York  Fireman,”  was  all  the  rage;  and  there  were  but  few 
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boys  who  were  not  enthused  with  the  spirit  of  “  Mose,”  the  hero  of  the 
play.  As  soon  as  he  became  well  enough  to  travel,  Carver  left  Mack¬ 
inac,  and  assumed  the  role  of  “  Mose,”  with  marked  success,  upon  the 
boards  of  a  number  of  western  theaters,  including  those  of  Milwaukee, 
Detroit,  and  other  prominent  places. 

He  returned  to  Rochester,  as  already  stated,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  Young  America  fairly  went  wild  over  their  whilom  friend, 
now  a  six-footer,  surmounted  by  a  silk  tile  perched  on  three  hairs,  and 
arrayed  in  a  blue  swallowtailed  coat  with  brass  buttons,  as  he  posed,  a  la 
Chanfrau,  for  their  edification. 

But  his  visit  to  Rochester  implied  more  than  merely  having  a  good 
time  with  the  boys.  It  was  by  special  appointment  with  a  little  black- 
eyed  lady  named  Sarah  Plumb,  whose  heart  he  won  when  but  a 
printer’s  devil,  years  before,  and  she  a  wee  fairy  behind  the  counter  of 
her  mother’s  confectionery  store.  With  all  his  apparent  unstableness  of 
character,  a  truer  love  never  existed  than  he  bore  her,  nor  was  love 
ever  more  warmly  reciprocated  than  by  Sarah,  from  the  day  she  plighted 
her  troth,  till  she  had  borne  him  six  children,  and  was  finally  called 
upon  to  strew  flowers  over  his  grave.  She  was  a  model  of  retiring, 
domestic  virtue,  and  although  the  twain  were  direct  opposites  in  many 
characteristics,  he  was  perfection  in  her  eyes,  and  his  strong  but  con¬ 
sistent  will,  her  ever  cheerfully  accepted  law.  But  one  of  their  six 
children,  Arthur  by  name,  is  still  living,  all  the  others  having  died 
young. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage  they  went  to  Cincinnati,  where 
they  resided  for  several  years — he  working  at  his  trade  a  greater  portion 
of  the  time,  but  giving  much  attention  to  readings  and  dramatic  pur¬ 
suits.  Cincinnati  was  also  the  home  of  Augustus  Asa  Addams  (he 
spelled  his  name  with  two  “  d’s”),  the  great  tragedian,  and  the  only 
successful  rival  of  Edwin  Forest,  when  at  his  best.  Although  Carver 
was  then  but  a  boy  in  years,  he  soon  became  a  strong  favorite  and 
companion  of  Addams,  who  aided  him  very  materially  in  the  study  of 
elocution ;  and  when  that  peer  of  the  great  Forest,  who  now  shines  in 
history;  aye,  that  superior  in  many  of  the  finer  traits  that  denote  the 
artist  of  highest  type,  died  poor  and  almost  forgotten,  because  of  the 
one  only  failing  that  has  wrecked  many  a  gifted  man,  it  was  the  grateful 
privilege  of  Addis  M.  Carver,  with  the  aid  of  a  single  male  nurse,  to  be 
with  and  to  comfort  him  through  his  last  illness,  and  on  the  day  after 
his  death,  by  the  help  of  a  few  personal  friends,  to  lay  him  to  rest  in 

Spring  Hill  cemetery. 

^  (To  be  continued.) 


GREETING  TO  OUR  READERS. 

Readers !  before  we  shall  again  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
you  through  the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer,  1887  will  have 
been  substituted  for  1886,  so  we  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing  you 
all — old  and  young,  rich  and  poor — 


AND 


With  many,  many  pleasant  returns  of  the  season ;  and  trust  that  the 
coming  year  may  bring  you,  both  bodily  health  and  business  prosperity. 


RECEIVED  WITH  THANKS. 

We  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  an  invitation  to  the  second 
annual  ball  of  Omaha  Typographical  Union,  No.  190,  on  Thanksgiving 
eve,  at  the  Exposition  Annex  of  that  city.  We  feel  satisfied  the  “  boys  ” 
had  a  good  time,  and  regret  that  other  engagements  prevented  us  from 
being  one  of  them. 

Also  from  Minneapolis  Typographical  Union,  No.  42,  to  their  first 
annual  reception,  at  Malcom’s  Hall,  on  the  same  evening.  Sorry  to  do 
so,  but  must  plead  inability  to  be  present. 

Also  to  attend  the  first  annual  ball  given  by  the  employes  of  the 
Cleveland  Type  Foundry,  at  Curry’s  Hall,  94  Ontario  street,  on  Monday 
evening  December  13.  The  invitation  card  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
typography,  all  the  type  used  being  the  exclusive  production  of  the 
above-named  establishment. 


mew^Ai 


PERSONALS. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Morton,  of 
the  firm  of  Morton  Brothers,  418  West  Main  street,  Louisville,  a  wide¬ 
awake,  business,  agreeable  gentleman. 

We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  a  call  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Wood, 
steam  job  printer  of  Muskegon,  Michigan,  who  was  recently  in  ouj 
city  looking  up  a  number  of  improvements  he  contemplates  making  in 
his  establishment. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Fowler,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  the 
many  paper  salesmen  traveling  for  Chicago  and  eastern  houses,  will 
sever  his  connection,  on  the  New  Year,  with  the  jobbing  trade,  and 
engage  in  a  general  paper  commission  business  on  his  own  account. 
We  wish  him  abundant  success  in  his  new  venture;  and  with  his  well- 
known  industry,  and  acquaintance  extending  throughout  the  western 
states  to  aid  him,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  him  obtaining  it.  He  has 
already  offers  from  some  of  the  largest  and  best-known  mills  to  handle 
their  goods. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  Goss  Press  Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  ^  100,000  to  150,000. 

The  Jameson  &  Morse  Job  Printing  Company  of  this  city,  has 
been  licensed  to  incorporate,  with  a  stock  capital  of  $50,000. 

Messrs.  Barnhart  Bros.  (&:  Spindler  inform  us,  that  the  pica 
size  of  their  new  Princess  Script,  will  be  ready  February  i.  See 
specimen,  on  page  186. 

The  Graphic  Illustrated  Company  has  been  organized  in  Chicago, 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  by  Cullen  A.  Rider,  E.  Dunton  Taylor, 
and  Harrison  C.  Lewis. 

Messrs.  McAbee  &  Kendig,  two  well-known  Chicago  and  Wash¬ 
ington  printers,  have  just  opened  a  job  printing  office  at  170  Madison 
street.  We  wish  them  success. 

The  Union  Strawboard  Association  held  an  executive  meeting  in 
the  club  rooms  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  a  few  days  ago,  to  discuss  the 
general  situation  and  help  maintain  prices.  ^ 

The  National  Photo-Engraving  Company  has  been  incorporated  , 
at  Chicago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  incorporators  are  ; 
Charles  Corby,  John  Gelter,  and  C.  T.  Drake. 

The  list  of  prices  of  paper  published  in  the  present  issue,  will  be  ; 
corrected  from  month  to  month,  by  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company.  . 
It  will  be  especially  valuable  to  country  printers.  : 

The  E.  P.  Donnell  Manufacturing  Company,  now  located  at  158  • 

and  1 60  Clark  street,  wilt  shortly  remove  to  new  and  more  com-  ; 
modious  quarters — 327  and  329  Dearborn  street.  ' 

The  last  issue  of  The  Electrotyper,  published  by  the  Shniede- 
wend  &  Lee  Company,  of  this  city,  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  I 
interesting  numbers  of  that  sheet  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  peruse.  | 
The  editor  of  the  Beaver  Dam  (Wisconsin)  Argus  has  been  cited  t 
to  appear  before  the  Superior  Court  of  this  city  for  alleged  libel.  Ii 
Fred.  J.  Golding,  the  complainant,  claiming  damages  to  the  amount  of  I 
$20,000  on  that  account.  f 

The  Orcutt-Killick  Lithographing  Company,  341  to  345  Wabash  | 
avenue,  reports  business  booming  and  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  « 
The  probabilities  are  that  ere  long  it  will  be  compelled  to  move  into  | 
more  commodious  quarters.  i 

Messrs.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  have  just  received  the  sixteenth  “ 
specimen  book  of  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan,  consisting  of  400  I 
pages,  showing  all  the  most  improved  and  elegant  faces  recently  issued  I- 
by  that  well-known  type  foundry.  | 

Wm.  H.  Pellow,  a  compositor  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  died 
November  30,  aged  33  years.  Typhoid  fever  was  the  cause  of  his  r 
death.  lie  was  buried  by  the  Typographical  Union  in  the  union  lot  at  “f 
Rose  Hill  cemetery,  December  2,  1886.  -  , 

Knight  &  Leonard  have  their  temporary  business  headquarters  j(j 
142  Dearborn  street.  Their  composing  and  pressrooms  are  located  on  fi  j 
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Canal  street.  They  have  not  yet  positively  decided  on  a  permaner  t 
location,  but  have  two  or  three  advantageous  positions  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

Mr.  Albert  Auer,  late  foreman  of  the  government  printing  office 
pressroom,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Mr.  Stephen  McNamara,  late  press¬ 
man  with  Knight  &  Leonard,  have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of 
printers’  rollers  and  roller  composition,  at  314  South  Dearborn  street. 

The  Butler  Paper  Company  have  just  issued  a  handsome  cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  of  printers’  fancy  stationery  for  the  season  of 
1886-87,  in  which  is  given  the  sizes,  styles  and  prices  of  ball  pro¬ 
grammes,  visiting,  advertising,  society,  menu  and  New  Year’s 
cards,  etc. 

The  Scottish  Clansman  is  the  name  of  a  neat  four-column  monthly 
publication  issued  by  Messrs.  Fyfe  &  Campbell,  of  this  city,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Scottish  clans,  a  social  and  benevolent  organization, 
composed  of  Scotchmen  and  their  descendants.  From  it  we  learn 
there  are  now  twenty-three  clans  in  the  order. 

Chicago  in  Demand.  —  During  the  past  few  days,  Messrs.  Barn¬ 
hart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  have  received  applications  from  responsible 
parties  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  India,  to  become  agents  for  their  firm. 
They  have  also  been  requested  to  furnish  estimates  for  making  tools 
and  matrices  for  a  type  foundry  about  to  be  established  in  Assyria. 

The  co-partnership  heretofore  existing  between  John  W.  Ostrander 
and  Charles  Huke,  was  dissolved  November  13,  by  mutual  consent, 
Mr.  Huke  retiring  from  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Ostrander  continuing  the 
business  under  the  name  of  John  W.  Ostrander,  who  assumes  all 
liabilities,  and  who  will  make  all  collections  due  the  late  firm. 

Wm.  C.  Hollister,  formerly  employed  at  Rand,  McNally  &  Co’s, 
and  the  well-known  secretary  of  the  Trades’  Assembly,  has  entered 
into  partnership  with  Geo.  E.  Bardwell,  under  the  name  of  Hollister  & 
Bardwell,  283  and  285  East  Madison  street.  They  advertise  them¬ 
selves  as  music,  society  and  commercial  printers.  We  wish  them 
well. 

A  VISIT  to  our  representative  type  foundries,  paper  warehouses 
press  manufacturers  and  printers’  supply  houses  justifies  us  in  making 
the  announcement  that  without  exception  all  profess  themselves 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  trade,  and  also  with  the  business  outlook. 
To  give  the  report  of  one  firm  would  simply  be  to  give  the  report  of  all. 
Business  good,  and  prospects  bright,  expresses  the  situation. 

The  new  discounts  on  type  and  printing  materials,  of  twelve  per 
cent  for  cash  in  ten  days,  and  ten  per  cent  for  cash  in  thirty  days, 
which  were  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Type  Founders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  went  into  effect  November  i,  seem  to  have  met  with  very 
general  approval.  No  perceptible  falling  off  in  orders  has  resulted 
from  the  late  increase  in  prices  over  those  in  force  since  January  i,  but 
the  condition  of  trade  is  good,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  so. 

The  Chicago  dealers  in  printing  materials  have  perfected  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  “  Western  Association  of  Type 
Founders  and  Dealers  in  Printing  Materials.”  A  constitution  and 
by-laws  have  been  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  elected  for  th'e 
ensuing  year:  S.  Simons,  president;  Frank  Barhydt,  secretary; 
Paul  Shniedewend,  treasurer.  The  object  of  the  association  is  the 
advancement  of  their  business  interests,  by  maintaining  uniform  prices, 
and  establishing  more  intimate  relations  with  each  other,  thus  securing 
frequent  discussions  and  comparison  of  views,  and  for  obtaining  more 
prompt  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  responsibility  of  those 
dealing  or  desiring  to  deal  with  them. 

The  American  Press  Association  of  Chicago,  will  very  soon 
attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  composition  by  introducing  in  their 
establishment  several  of  the  “  Thorne  cylindrical  typesetting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  machines.”  The  American  Press  Association  has  already  the 
machines  in  operation  in  their  establishment  in  New  York  City.  The 
Thorne  machine  comprises  a  distributing  as  well  as  a  setting  apparatus, 
either  of  which  may  operate  independently,  or  both  work  simul¬ 
taneously,  at  pleasure.  Each  machine  requires  an  operator,  a  justifier, 
and  a  boy  to  place  in  the  machine  the  type  for  distribution.  Two  sizes 
of  machines  are  made,  costing  at  the  present  time  ^1,500  and  $2,000, 


respectively.  Forty  thousand  ems  of  solid  composition  per  day  of  ten 
hours  is  claimed  to  be  the  ordinary  work  of  the  machine  with  good 
operators.  The  Inland  Printer  will  give  its  readers  a  fair  and 
unprejudiced  account  of  the  workings  of  this  machine,  and  its  probable 
influence  upon  the  printing  trade  as  well  as  the  compositor,  in  a  future 
issue. 

We  direct  the  especial  attention  of  the  craft,  especially  the  older 
members,  to  the  advertisement  in  the  present  issue  referring  to  the  first 
annual  banquet  and  ball  of  “The  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  ”  ol 
this  city,  which  occurs  at  the  Matteson  House,  on  Monday  evening, 
January  17.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement  to 
spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  the  occasion  an  enjoyable  one, 
and  from  present  indications  these  efforts  will  certainly  be  successful. 
Ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  guests,  both  those  who  bring  ladies,  and  those  who  leave 
them  at  home;  those  who  dance,  and  those  who  prefer  a  quiet  chat. 
The  Matteson  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  central  and  convenient 
locations  in  the  city,  and  those  who  come  may  rest  assured  of  an 
evening’s  enjoyment.  Tickets  admitting  lady  and  gentleman,  ^5 ; 
single  tickets,  for  ladies  only,  $2 ;  to  be  obtained  of  the  officers,  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  at  the  editorial  room  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  room  26,  159  La  Salle  street. 

A  correspondent  asks  the  following  puzzler :  “  What  do  you 

consider  the  best  daily  newspaper  in  your  city?”  In  reply  we  would 
say,  Chicago  is  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  her  daily  newspapers.  She 
is  proud  alike  of  the  enterprise  of  their  managers,  the  advertising 
patronage  they  enjoy,  their  circulation,  their  typographical  appearance, 
and  the  ability  with  which  they  are  conducted;  and  this  statement 
applies  as  well  to  our  one  and  two  cent  morning  and  evening  journals, 
as  to  what  is  known  as  the  blanket  sheets.  While  there  is,  doubtless, 
a  keen  and  generous  rivalry  between  them,  the  truth  is  each  seems  to 
occupy  a  special  field,  so  that  distinction  or  preference  would  seem 
invidious.  From  a  typographical  standpoint,  however,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  awarding  the  palm  to  The  Chicago  Herald,  which  is,  in 
our  humble  judgment,  not  only  the  handsomest  daily  in  Chicago,  but 
one  of  the  handsomest — if  not  the  most  handsome — published  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  contents  are  generally  as  interesting  as  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  attractive  —and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal. 


SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

Record  Office,  Ada,  Ohio.  A  number  of  creditable  specimens 
of  general  every-day  work. 

W.  M.  Donaldson  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  A  choice  assortment  of 
calendars  in  colors,  all  sizes,  for  1887. 

F.  H.  Gerlock  &  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
and  effective  business  cards  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day. 

Geo.  W.  Baker,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire.  A  very  neat  and 
nicely  balanced  business  card  worked  in  colors.  The  miters  are 
creditably  true. 

Ennis  &  Cook,  Hamilton,  Ontario.  Business  cards,  on  one  of 
which  the  name  of  the  firm  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
other  portion  of  the  advertising  matter. 

C.  B.  Woodward  &  Co.,  St.  Louis.  A  very  handsome  embossed 
calendar,  printed  in  colors,  on  engraved  blocks.  An  owl  sitting  on 
and  surrounded  by  books  is  the  subject  of  illustration. 

Banner  Print,  Dundas,  Ontario.  A  number  of  specimens  of 
creditable  every-day  work.  The  jobs  are  generally  neat  and  in  good 
taste,  but  there  is  certainly  room  for  improvement  in  the  press- 
work. 

R.  H.  D.  Hoskins,  Bathgate,  Dakota.  An  exceedingly  creditable 
business  card  executed  by  a  learner.  The  design  is  good,  but  one  side 
of  the  card  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  other,  in  the  character  of  the 
type  used. 

PL  Rivkin,  Syracuse,  New  York.  A  goodly  assortment  of  general 
work.  Some  of  the  samples  are  worthy  of  praise,  while  others  are 
just  so-so.  The  material  seems  to  have  been  selected  with  care  and 
judgment,  but  we  must  again  protest  against  crowding  every 
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ornamented  font  in  the  office  into  one  job.  Such  efforts  do  not  appear 
to  advantage  even  on  a  billhead.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  over¬ 
doing  it. 


j  wheels  will  supply  the  driving  power,  and  these,  together  with  the 
casings,  boxes,  draught  tubes  and  other  equipments,  will  consume 
about  240  tons  of  iron.  The  plant  will  amount  to  about  twenty-four 
carloads  of  machinery. 


Hoadley  &  Hackman,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  A  general  assortment 
of  finer  class  jobs,  all  of  which  were  worked  on  a  “Baltimorean” 
press.  We  can  favorably  commend  both  the  general  composition  and 
presswork. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar  for  1887,  an  artistic  and  elegant  work  in 
chromo-lithography  and  the  letterpress.  Each  day  of  the  year  is 
given  upon  a  separate  slip,  with  a  cycling  quotation,  newsy  of  informa¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise  interesting. 

Purcell  Brothers,  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska.  Several  neatly 
executed  note  and  letterheads,  circulars,  programmes,  etc.,  which  are 
a  credit  to  any  office,  no  matter  where  located.  The  taste  displayed, 
and  workmanship  connected  therewith  —  attractive,  yet  unpretentious 
—  produce  the  work  that  customers  like,  and  which  ensures  con¬ 
tinued  patronage. 

E.\rhart  &  Richardson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  superb  collection 
of  fine  commercial  work,  which  it  does  a  printer’s  heart  good  to 
examine,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  go  into  the  hands  of  learners  who 
are  anxious  to  become  thorough  masters  of  their  trade.  No  matter 
whether  we  turn  to  the  highly  attractive  and  artistic  colored  page  of 
a  banquet  souvenir,  or  note  the  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  a  circular 
or  business  card  —  the  impression  is  the  same  —  all  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  press- 
work  is  as  meritorious  as  the  composition. 

Haight  &  Dudley,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  There  seems  to 
be  an  individuality  stamped  on  the  work  of  this  house  that  enables  us 
to  tell  at  a  glance  where  it  comes  from,  without  looking  at  the  name  or 
imprint.  As  a  master  in  coloring,  Mr.  Haight,  probably,  has  no  equal, 
certainly  no  superior,  in  the  printing  profession  in  the  United  States. 
The  effectiveness  and  harmony  of  colors,  tints,  etc.,  has  been  evidently 
reduced  to  a  science  in  his  hands.  The  happy  faculty  of  blending  the 
negative  with  the  positive  is  preeminently  his  forte ;  but  as  we  did  not 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  writing  a  eulogium  either  on  him  or  his 
productions,  we  desist.  The  office  calendar  for  1887,  just  received, 
issued  by  his  firm,  is  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  this  is  all  that  need 
be  said. 

Specimens  have  also  been  received  from  the  Tuolumne  hidepende7it 
office,  Sonora,  California ;  Burdette  Printing  Company,  Burlington, 
Iowa;  Edward  L.  Stuckert,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  T.  O.  Metcalf  &  Co., 
Boston ;  the  Record  office,  New  London,  Ohio,  as  also  from  a  large 
number  of  other  firms,  reference  to  which  must  be  laid  over  till  our 
January  issue.  _ 

PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 

The  Columbia  River  Paper  company.  La  Camas,  Washington 
Territory,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Missouri  Paper  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  ^50,000. 

Boston  parties  have  been  visiting  Skowhegan,  Maine,  looking  over 
the  valuable  mill  privileges  with  a  view  to  establishing  paper  and  pulp 
paper  mills. 

The  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Company,  Gardiner,  Maine,  which 
has  been  making  extended  improvements  in  its  paper  mills,  expects  to 
spend  ^125,000  on  the  improvements  before  the  work  is  completed. 

Messrs.  D.  H.  &  A.  B.  Tower,  the  standard  paper  mill  architects, 
have  prepared  plans  for  the  Canada  Paper  Company  for  a  two  machine 
mill  at  Windsor,  Canada,  to  take  the  place  of  its  mill  burned  there 
not  long  since. 

A  VERY  advanced  process  of  embossing  fine  papers  while  being 
manufactured,  has  been  invented  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Springdale 
Paper  Company,  Springdale,  Massachusetts.  Cheapness  and  perfect¬ 
ness  of  the  impression  are  its  valuable  features. 

The  Glens  Falls  Paper  Company,  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  new  pulp  mill,  and  is  putting  in  the  machinery.  Six  water- 


j  A  NEW  paper  manufacturing  company  is  being  formed  at  Rich- 
I  mond,  Virginia,  which  is  expected  to  shortly  build  one  of  the  finest 
j  paper  mills  in  the  country.  This  company  will  succeed  the  Old 
Dominion  Paper  Company,  which  is  closing  up  its  business. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Wood  Paper  Company,  recently  held 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Charles  F.  Mason  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent,  and  A.  K.  Hale,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  old  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  was  re-elected,  save  that  Royal  C.  Taft  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place 
vacated  by  Mr.  Hall. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  big  water  power  at  Lunenburg  Falls^ 
Vermont,  will  soon  be  utilized.  A  bond  for  a  deed  from  the  Burling¬ 
ton  &  Lamoille  Company  has  been  secured,  and  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 
company  will  soon  be  formed  to  utilize  the  privilege.  A  plant  worth 
$150,000  will  be  established,  and  a  force  of  seventy-five  hands  required. 

The  Crystal  Spring  Paper  Mill,  at  Middleport,  Massachusetts,  was 
leased  for  a  short  time  by  New  York  parties  for  the  purpose  of  manu¬ 
facturing  paper  from  tobacco  stems,  under  W.  W.  Bennett’s  patent. 
The  result  is  reported  to  have  been  satisfactory  in  producing  a  very 
white  and  strong  sheet  of  book  paper.  The  mill  is  now  being  enlarged 
and  improved  throughout,  and  will  be  ready  to  start  up  in  about  four 
weeks. 

A  STRAWBOARD  lining  machine  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Arnold 
W.  Schlichte,  of  New  York  City.  The  mechanism  is  such  that  the 
operator  is  able  to  sever  the  web  which  constitutes  the  lining  material 
between  each  sheet  of  board  after  the  material  has  been  pasted  and 
pressed  to  place  upon  the  board,  the  parts  being  so  arranged  that 
sheets  of  board  of  varying  size  may  be  used  without  changing  the 
adjustment  of  the  machine. 

Sulphite  Pulp. — A  London  correspondent  writes  as  follows  to 
the  Paper  Trade  Journal:  “  From  what  I  see  and  hear,  sulphite  pulp 
has  not  fulfilled,  as  it  was  scarcely  likely  to  do,  the  extravagant  expecta¬ 
tions  formed  of  it.  Several  mills  on  the  continent  and  in  England  have 
given  it  up,  throwing  out  the  plant  they  had  erected  for  its  manufacture. 
The  enthusiastic  reception,  amounting  even  to  a  craze,  given  to  this  pro¬ 
cess  in  America  will,  I  think,  be  somewhat  discredited  when  results 
come  into  play.  Paper  makers  in  England  don’t  think  nearly  so  much 
of  it  as  they  did,  and  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  would  much  rather 
buy  it  than  make  it.  The  results  are  extremely  variable  from  all  the 
processes,  and  the  details  most  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  to  work.” 


ONE  THOUSAND  QUAINT  CUTS. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer,  London,  through 
Scribner  &  Welford,  New  York,  a  copy  of  “  1,000  Quaint  Cuts  from 
Books  of  Other  Days."  As  the  name  signifies,  it  is  a  volume  of 
impressions  made  from  wood  cuts  engraved  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
ago;  some,  however,  belong  to  the  last  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
a  few  are  by  living  artists.  The  accompanying  specimens  therefrom 
may  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The  selection  includes  amusing 


illustrations  from  children’s  story  books,  fables,  class  books,  etc. ;  also, 
pictorial  initial  letters  and  curious  designs  and  ornaments  from  original 
wood  blocks.  To  those  specially  interested  in  the  study  of  the  growth 
of  wood  engraving,  we  can  earnestly  commend  the  work.  For  sale 
by  the  above  named  firm.  Price,  40  cents. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

St.  Louis  contributed  ^200  to  the  Childs-Drexel  fund. 

A  New  York  printer  (?)  advertises  to  print  20,000  handbills  for  $6. 

Public  Printer  Benedict  does  not  pay  over $1.50  per  pound  for 
any  ink  now,  and  buys  most  of  it  for  less. 

The  St.  Paul  Globe  is  erecting  a  ten-story  structure,  which,  when 
finished,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  offices  in  the  country. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  sixteen  new  unions  have  been  chartered. 

The  Boycotter,  of  New  York,  has  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
The  Union  Printer.  We  think  the  movement  a  wise  one. 

The  employing  printers  of  St.  Paul  have  formed  an  organization 
for  mutual  benefit,  protection  from  deadbeats  and  correction  of  trade 
abuses. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Pascoe,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  was  married  on  Thanksgiving  eve  to  Miss  Annie 
Marion. 

Ramsey,  Millett  &  Hudson,  printers  and  binders,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  have  recently  moved  into  a  new  five  story  and  basement 
building  at  224  and  226  West  Fifth  street. 

W.  H.  Hickman  has  been  reappointed  as  assistant  foreman  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  This  daily  congressional  thermometer  has  been 
resumed,  and  many  compositors  are  happy  thereby. 

A  LARGE  number  of  publishers  throughout  the  Northwest,  during 
the  recent  snow  blockade,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  old  wrapping- 
paper  scheme,  or  abandon  their  issues  for  the  time  being. 

The  plate  printers  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
Washington,  have  received  an  advance  from  $6  to  ^6.25  per  thousand 
for  printing  the  registered  backs  of  the  United  States  notes. 

At  the  recent  annual  election  of  No.  6  (New  York)  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  2,686  votes  were  cast,  the  successful  contestant  for  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Glackin,  receiving  1,483  votes,  to  that  of  1,174  cast  for  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Flinn. 

Some  time  ago  a  boy  had  his  foot  cut  off  in  a  Campbell  printing 
press  in  the  establishment  of  W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  51  Leonard  street. 
New  York.  The  boy  sued  for  ^20,000  damages,  and  has  just  recovered 
a  judgment  of  ^5,000. 

Charters  have  been  issued  by  the  International  Typographical 
Union  as  follows:  Vincennes,  Indiana,  No.  142;  Fresno  City, 
California,  No.  144;  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  No.  147;  Wichita, 
Kansas,  No.  148,  and  Boston  Press  Feeders,  No.  2. 

Public  Printer  Benedict  made  three  important  appointments  in 
his  office  on  the  13th  ultimo,  Mr.  James  E.  Bright  being  made  foreman 
of  the  jobroom,  Mr.  G.  A.  R.  McNeir  foreman  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  Mr.  Albert  G.  Sardo  foreman  of  the  pressroom. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Columbia  Typographical  Union  it  was 
resolved  to  restore  the  scale  of  prices  on  newspapers.  To  this  end  a 
circular  was  sent  to  the  different  publishers  stating  that  after  November 
25,  the  union  would  demand  50  cents  a  thousand  on  newspapers. 

The  copartnership  heretofore  existing  between  W.  B.  Thomas  and 
C.  J.  Miller,  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent.  Mr.  Thomas  will  locate  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
business,  however,  will  be  continued  under  the  firm  name  of  Miller  & 
Van  Gorden. 

Daniel  Christian,  ex-treasurer  of  Huntington  county,  has 
brought  suit  in  the  Huntington  Circuit  Court  against  the  Huntington 
Herald  Publishing  Company  for  libel,  claiming  damages  which  aggre¬ 
gate  ^40,000, —  a  rather  large  sum  for  the  proprietor  of  a  county  news¬ 
paper  to  have  on  deposit. 

Eor  some  time  past  there  has  been  an  effort  in  progress  to  organize 
a  union  of  the  printers  of  New  Albany,  and,  after  considerable  agitation, 
the  organization  was  perfected  December  10,  with  the  following  officers 
elected  :  Theodore  G.  Dyer,  president;  Nelson  R.  Petrey,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Ed.  White,  recording  secretary  ;  Ben.  Strickland,  corresponding 
and  financial  secretary ;  Mr.  McPheters,  treasurer.  The  organization 


will  be  known  as  New  Albany  Typographical  Union,  No.  — ,  and  starts 
out  with  sixteen  charter  members.  Monday  night,  December  20,  is  set 
for  the  next  regular  meeting,  and  it  is  expected  a  deputy  organizer  will 
be  present,  when  an  application  for  charter  to  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  will  be  made. 

Messrs.  Reed  &  Halpin,  both  well-known  printers  of  Chicago, 
formerly  employes  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co’s,  have  just  started  a  very 
creditable  appearing  and  edited  sheet  at  Crossville,  Tennessee,  called 
The  Crossville  Times.  The  Inland  Printer  wishes  them  abundant 
success  in  their  new  enterprise  and  field  of  labor. 

Quick  Work. —  The  Union  Printer,  of  New  York,  of  Saturday, 
November  20,  contains  the  following  : — “  Last  Saturday  night  the 
stereotypers  on  the  World  cast  and  finished  ninty-eight  plates  in  just 
forty-nine  minutes.  They  used  three  casting-boxes,  and  I  think  take 
the  lead,  although  they  have  often  done  as  well  before.” 

An  enterprising  subscriber  sends  us  a  specimen  of  job  (?)  printing 
from  Anselmo,  Nebraska,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  it  framed,  a  hint  we  respectfully  decline  to  act  on,  as  we  can  put 
our  money  to  better  use.  Besides,  we  don’t  need  to  go  to  a  Nebraska 
village  for  blacksmith  work.  We  can  find  that  nearer  home. 

The  Craftsman,  of  Washington,  says:  “Chief  Organizer  David 
P.  Boyer  has  been  consulting  with  President  Aimison  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  in  regard  to  the  ‘  plate  ’  question  that  is 
causing  so  much  trouble  in  various  portions  of  the  country.  He  thinks 
that  the  question  at  issue  betw'een  the  parties  who  manufacture  the 
plates  and  the  typographical  unions  can  all  be  adjusted  without  any 
trouble.” 

The  following  will  be  the  officers  of  Topeka  Typographical  Union, 
No.  1 21,  for  the  ensuing  year:  W.  R.  Goodenough,  president;  D.  H. 
Christophel,  vice-president;  Frank  C.  Scott,  financial  secretary;  I.  P. 
Groome,  recording  secretary ;  Franklin  Barnes,  treasurer ;  Ed.  Mac- 
Lennan,  sergeant-at-arms;  Miss  Della  M.  Sloan,  J.  F.  Blake,  J.  J. 
Johnson,  H.  M.  Ives,  K.  U.  Whined,  M.  A.  Miller  and  D.  M.  Peffer, 
trustees. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  pamphlet,  with  the  caption, 
“  Rules  for  Composition  on  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,”  containing 
instructions  to  the  compositors  on  that  sheet,  as  to  the  rules  to  be 
followed  on  capitalization,  spelling  and  divisions,  punctuation,  abbre¬ 
viations,  figures,  quotations,  italics,  roman  and  small  caps,  credits, 
dates,  tabular  work,  etc.  It  may  do  very  well  for  compositors  holding 
regular  “  sits,”  who  have  time  to  study  it,  but  the  poor  devil  of  a 
“sub,”  ignorant  of  its  contents,  is  to  be  pitied,  w'ho  goes  to  work  handi¬ 
capped  by  its  eight  solid  pages  of  rules,  many  of  which  are  in  direct 
contrariety  to  those  followed  in  the  leading  printing  offices  of  the 
United  States.  But  we  suppose  they  have  cranks  —  proofreading 
cranks  —  in  New  Orleans  as  well  as  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 

The  last  issue  of  The  Craftsman  contains  a  communication  from 
Mr.  C.  Drummond,  secretary  London  Society  of  Compositors,  denying 
in  toto  the  statements  of  an  American  compositor,  lately  visiting  En¬ 
gland  in  search  of  health,  who  charged  the  secretary  with  threatening  to 
“  kick  him  out  of  his  office,”  when  asking  for  work.  He  also  as 
emphatically  denies  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Caton’s  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  scale  of  prices  paid,  system  of  measurement,  etc.,  and  cites 
facts  to  sustain  his  denial.  While  we  sincerely  regret  that  any 
unpleasantness  should  have  arisen  in  the  premises,  we  are  pleased  that 
Mr.  Drummond  thought  the  charges  of  sufficient  importance  to  war¬ 
rant  him  in  placing  himself  in  a  proper  light  before  American  printers, 
under  his  own  signature.  We  have  too  many  compositors  in  the 
United  States  who  have  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  pond,  who  are 
treated  as  well  as  those  to  the  manor  born,  to  allow  such  accusations 
as  Mr.  Caton’s  to  be  passed  in  silence.  American  printers  demand 
reciprocity,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

FOREIGN. 

The  French  Federation  of  Printers  was  founded  in  1881,  and 
consisted  of  ninty-nine  unions  or  sections  representing  nearly  7,000 
members.  Each  section  had  its  own  rules,  and  its  own  executive, 
which  is  in  permanent  relation  with  the  central  committee,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  their  rules  are  in  accord  with  the  general  rules  which  govern  the 
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whole  associations.  They  have  no  general  fund  for  out  of  work,  sick 
or  invalid  members,  but  several  of  the  sections  have  funds  for  these 
purposes. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Hobart  branch  of  the  typographical  asso¬ 
ciation  shows  that  the  receipts  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  were 
,^186  9s,  id.,  while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £114.  is.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £j2  8s.  id. 

Persian  books,  in  a  decorated  style,  are  now  produced  in  the  new 
native  printing  houses  of  Constantinople.  Some  of  the  copies  are  sent 
to  Teheran,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  designed  for  the  local 
school  of  Persian  scholarship. 

A  GENERAL  Strike  of  the  compositors  in  Berlin  is  threatened.  The 
men  contend  that  the  tariff  recently  decided  on  is  proving  unfair,  and 
they  give  their  employers  until  January  i  to  consider  the  matter.  The 
impending  strike  will  involve  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  German 
capital. 

Rare  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  National  Library  of  France 
are  to  be  photographed,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  or  theft  they  can  be 
reproduced.  Besides  copies  can  thus  be  furnished  to  other  libraries  in 
France  and  foreign  countries,  from  the  sale  of  which  the  expense  of 
the  undertaking  may  be  defrayed. 

The  London  Musical  Publishing  Company,  limited,  invite  applica¬ 
tions  for  an  issue  of  ;^20,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  established  in  1883,  and  the  shareholders  having  recently 
decided  to  increase  the  capital  from  10,000  to  ;i^i  00,000.  It  is  a 
portion  of  this  enlarged  capital  that  is  now  offered. 

The  Australasian  Typographical  Journal  states  that  trade  at 
Melbourne  has  been  exceedingly  dull,  and  the  list  of  unemployed  has 
been  largely  augmented  by  arrivals  from  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia.  The  increase  of  two  cents  on  morning  and  weekly  papers 
has  caused  an  influx  of  compositors  for  whom  no  work  can  be  found. 
In  Adelaide  also,  trade  is  very  quiet. 

Proportionally  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  the  total  number  being  now 
6,580,  or  170  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Eighty-one  members  are 
on  the  superannuation  list,  fourteen  have  emigrated,  and  thirteen  have 
been  removed  by  death.  The  aggregate  ages  of  the  latter  amounted 
to  642  years,  the  minimum  and  maximum  being  respectively  twenty-six 
and  seventy-three.  The  average  age  of  each  of  the  deceased  was  forty- 
nine  years  and  nearly  five  months. —  The  London  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer. 

Herr  A.  Hallauska,  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Gutenberg,  residing 
at  the  small  Austrian  town  of  Hallein,  has  perfected  his  process  of 
“  Selenotype  ”  in  a  really  wonderful  manner,  and  surpassing  by  far  the 
original  “  Chaostype.”  The  work  has  such  a  variety  of  figures  and 
beauty  of  colors  that  it  becomes  really  artistic  printing,  and  it  is  secur¬ 
ing  the  rapidly  increasing  interest  and  admiration  of  the  trade.  Herr 
Hallauska  sells  sets  of  his  plates,  and  would  also  sell  the  secret  of  his 
proceedings  at  moderate  terms.  His  address  is  that  given  above. — 
London  Printers'  Register. 

Russian  Postal  Authorities  and  English  Newspapers. — A 
few  days  ago  a  copy  of  the  London  Standard  of  the  26th  August, 
which  had  passed  through  the  Russian  postoffice,  was  exhibited  in  the 
Exchange  newsroom,  Liverpool,  and  created  a  very  great  amount  of 
interest  from  the  fact  of  its  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
authorities.  The  first  of  the  leading  articles  was  completely  obliterated. 
It  was  a  little  over  a  column  in  length,  but  from  one  end  to  the  other 
not  a  single  word  could  be  discerned.  The  apparatus  used  for  the 
obliteration  of  the  article  was  evidently  one  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  as  care  had  been  taken  not  to  infringe  on  the  matter  next  to 
the  objectionable  article.  It  was  not  mentioned  which  part  of  Russia 
the  paper  had  come  from.  The  mere  fact  was  announced  that  it  had 
passed  through  the  Russian  postoffice.  The  article  on  which  the 
vigilance  of  the  Russian  authorities  has  been  so  unmistakably  shown 
commences  as  follows  :  “  The  success  of  the  Russian  conspiracy  for 

the  dethronement  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  has  been  as  short¬ 
lived  as  while  it  lasted,  it  was  scandalous.” — Scotsman. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  WEIGHT  OF  PAPER. 

When  paper  of  irregular  size  must  be  ordered,  and  it  is  important 
to  retain  a  certain  thickness,  as  in  case  of  enlargement  of  form  of 
ordinary  24mo.  to  32mo.,  or  in  case  of  its  reduction  to  a  i6mo., 
the  proper  weight  of  the  size  wanted  may  be  determined  by  a  simple 
calculation,  thus  :  The  difference  between  twenty-four  and  thirty- 
two,  or  between  twenty-four  and  sixteen  is  eight,  or  eight  twenty- 
fourths,  or  one-third.  The  size  of  paper  wanted  should  weigh  one- 
third  more  for  the  32-page  form,  or  one-third  less  for  the  16-page 
form.  When  the  proportion  between  the  sizes  is  not  regular,  as  in 
the  above  case,  the  desired  weight  may  be  found  by  reducing  both 
sizes  (the  paper  in  use  and  the  paper  desired)  to  square  inches, 
making  a  question  in  simple  proportion.  For  example:  To  find 
the  weight  of  a  ream  of  paper  20  by  30  inches,  of  the  same  thickness 
as  a  ream  of  paper  24  by  38  inches,  weighing  forty  pounds.  Multiply 
together  the  length  and  width  of  the  smaller  size,  20  by  30,  which 
gives  six  hundred  square  inches.  Multiply  the  length  and  width  of 
the  larger  sheet,  24  by  38,  which  gives  912  square  inches.  It  is 
now  a  simple  question  of  proportion.  As  912  is  to  600  so  is  forty  to 
the  answer,  which  is  twenty-six  and  one-third. 

912  :  600  :  :  40 

40 

912)24000(26  J^lb. 

1824 

5760 

5472 

288,  or  about  Jj. — Exchange. 


THE  EARLY  USE  OF  WOOD  IN  PAPER  MAKING. 

The  application  of  wood  to  paper  making  is  by  no  means  new. 
In  1800,  Matthias  Koop  patented  a  method  of  manufacturing  paper 
from  different  kinds  of  wood. 

It  is  nearly  ninety  years  since  a  paper  mill  in  Fairhaven,  Vermont, 
made  wrapping  paper  from  basswood  bark  ( Tilia  Americana),  and 
about  fifty-six  years  since  one  Beard,  of  Frejus,  in  France,  invented  a 
mode  of  making  paper  from  wood. 

Early  in  1826,  the  brothers  Cappucino,  paper  makers  of  Turin, 
discovered  the  means  of  supplying  the  want  of  rags  by  the  fabrication 
of  paper  from  the  thin  bark  of  the  poplar,  willow  and  other  kinds  of 
wood.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  having  examined  the  specimens  of 
writing,  printing  and  wrapping  paper  thus  produced,  acknowledged 
their  goodness  and  praised  the  inventor.  The  king  granted  the 
inventors  an  exclusive  privilege  for  ten  years  for  making  paper  from 
ligneous  materials.  In  1838,  James  Vincent  Desgrand  took  out  a 
patent  for  making  paper  and  pasteboard  with  wood  reduced  into  a 
pulp;  of  the  different  white  woods  he  found  poplar  to  answer  the  best. 
In  1855,  William  Johnson  was  granted  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
the  application  of  various  substances  containing  woody  fiber  to  the 
manufacture  of  white  paper  pulp,  such  as  the  inner  bass  of  the  lime 
tree  and  other  Tiliaceae,  the  willow,  birch  and  elder.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  numerous  other  patents  have  been  granted,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  for  reducing  wood  fiber  to  pulp  suitable  for  paper. 

At  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  Wurtemberg 
contributed  several  samples  of  paper  made  from  wood  pulp  mixed 
with  rags,  the  proportion  of  the  former  varying  from  ten  to  eighty  per 
cent;  the  paper  was  reported  to  be  serviceable,  although  of  a  low 
quality.  The  wood  was  simply  rubbed  down  against  the  periphery  of 
a  wheel  prepared  with  a  rough  face. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867,  was  to  be  seen  in  action  one  of 
the  large  machines  of  fifty-horse  power,  working  the  process  of  Henry 
Voelter,  of  Heidenheim,  Wurtemberg,  for  making  wood  pulp  for  paper. 
The  exhibitor,  who  was  the  first  to  carry  on  the  manufacture,  has 
developed  it  on  a  large  scale,  and  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  all 
kinds  of  paper,  by  introducing  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  w'ood 
pulp  in  the  material ;  and  now  there  is  not  a  journal  published  in  Ger¬ 
many  which  does  not  contain  more  or  less  wood  pulp  in  the  paper  used, 
— Exchatige. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

The  following  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  printing  interests  is 
specially  reported  by  Franklin  H.  Hough,  solicitor  of  American  and 
foreign  patents,  925  F  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will 
furnish  copies  of  patents  for  25  cents  each. 

Issue  of  November  2,  1886. 

351,830. — Printers’  use.  Combined  machine  for.  C.  D.  Fish,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
351,991. — Printing  machines.  Sheet-delivery  apparatus.  C.  B.  Maxson,  West¬ 
erly,  R.  I. 

Issue  of  November  9,  1886. 

352,248. — Printers’ forms.  Lock-up  for.  W.  Lloyd,  Chicago,  III. 

352,402. — Printing  machines.  Sheet-delivery  apparatus  for.  G.  P.  Fenner,  New 
London,  Conn. 

352,237.— Printing  press.  M.  Gaily,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Issue  of  November  16,  r886. 

352,854. — Printers’  galley.  F.  P.  Butman,  Holbrook,  Mass. 

352,653. — Printing  machine  sheet-delivery  apparatus.  R.  Michle,  Chicago,  III. 
Issue  of  November  23,  1886. 

'I'here  were  no  printing  patents  included  in  this  issue. 

Issue  of  November  30,  1886. 

353,576. — Printing  machine  registering  device.  F.  L.  &  S.  G.  Goss,  Chicago,  111. 
353,312. — Printing  machine.  Web  -  perfecting  platen.  W.  N.  Kelley,  Hoosic 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

SSS.SSS—Print'ug  machines.  Rotary  cutter  for  web.  F.  L.  &  S.  G.  Goss,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

353,527. — Printing  wheel.  W.  R.  Bacon,  London,  England. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Joseph  Pulitzer’s  profits  for  1886,  as  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
World,  will,  it  is  said,  reach  $600,000. 

During  the  past  ten  years  two  presidents  of  the  New  York  Club 
have  been  elected  to  congress  from  city  districts. 

It  appears  that  highly  compressed  paper  of  a  suitable  thickness 
has  been  found  to  make  excellent  beds  for  billiard  tables. 

It  is  alleged  that  paper  is  about  to  be  used  for  driving  belts.  It 
undergoes  several  processes  for  this  purpose,  including  a  treatment  with 
acid. 

The  Omaha  Publishing  Company  (not  incorporated),  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  corporation  bearing  the  same 
name. 

The  new  Scribner's  Magazine,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  publishers, 
will  appear  about  December  15.  Numerous  literary  novelties  are 
promised. 

The  Cleveland  Type  Foundry  has  just  issued  a  catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  specimens  of  their  newest  designs  in  ornamental  type,  borders,  or¬ 
naments,  etc.  Send  for  a  copy. 

Mr.  Ellis  Pattee,  who  has  been  with  the  Des  Moines  Register 
since  1856,  left  that  city  a  few  days  ago,  with  his  family,  for  San  Diego, 
California.  Pie  goes  with  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health  and 
strength. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hoe,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  New  York, 
of  the  well-known  press  manufacturing  firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  was 
married  on  Thursday,  November  ii,  to  Mr.  Frank  Sherman  Benson, 
of  Brooklyn. 

To  make  silver  ink  use:  White  gum  arabic,  one  part;  distilled 
water,  four  parts;  silicate  of  soda  in  solution,  one  part.  Triturate 
with  the  best  silver  bronze  powder  sufficient  to  give  the  solution  the 
required  brilliancy. 

To  preserve  marks  of  the  ordinary  lead  pencil,  two  plans  are  pro¬ 
posed  :  coat  them  over  with  a  solution  of  collodion,  adding  two  per  cent 
of  sterine ;  or  immerse  the  paper  containing  marks  in  a  bath  of  clear 
water,  then  flow  or  immerse  in  milk  a  moment,  and  hang  up  to  dry. 

To  make  an  elastic  mucilage :  To  20  parts  of  alcohol  add  i  part  of 
salicylic  acid,  3  parts  of  soft  soap,  and  3  parts  of  glycerine.  Shake 
well,  and  then  add  a  mucilage  made  of  93  parts  of  gum  arabic  and  180 
parts  of  water.  This  is  said  to  keep  well,  and  to  be  thoroughly  elastic. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  the  first 
issue  of  the  new  series  of  the  Printers'  Revierv,  a  quarterly  sixteen- 
page  journal,  devoted  principally  to  the  interests  of  the  firm  publishing 


it,  but  which  also  contains  a  deal  of  interesting  information  to  the  craft 
at  large.  It  is  a  model  of  typographic  neatness,  the  paper  and 
presswork  corresponding  therewith. 

The  new  South  Boston  Recorder  offers  a  number  of  novel  induce¬ 
ments  to  subscribers,  among  them  a  policy  of  insurance  against  fire  for 
$25,  on  any  dwelling  house,  furniture  or  wearing  apparel  not  covered 
by  insurance.  Family  Fiction  offers  subscribers  a  life  insurance’  policy 
of  ^50. 

To  copy  printed  matter  on  any  absorbent  paper,  damp  the  surface 
with  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  and  press  in  an  ordinary 
copying  press.  Old  writing  may  also  be  copied  on  unsized  paper  by 
wetting  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  a  small 
solution  of  sugar  syrup. 

In  reply  to  a  number  of  inquiries  received,  w'e  are  authorized  to 
state  that  the  price  of  the  treatise  on  photo-engraving  and  photo-lithog¬ 
raphy,  recently  published  by  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  Otley,  Yorkshire,  En¬ 
gland,  is  ^1.50  per  copy.  It  is  well  worth  the  money.  See  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Gayton  A.  Douglass,  page  232. 

To  make  a  good  ground  tint,  use  three  pounds  of  magnesia  ground 
up  in  a  half  a  gallon  of  plate  oil.  This  forms  a  transparent  mass 
from  which,  by  the  addition  of  colors,  as  black,  vermilion,  lemon- 
yellow  and  bronze-blue,  innumerable  tints  may  be  manufactured,  such 
as  green,  brown,  lead,  gray,  buff,  salmon,  flesh,  pink,  purple,  etc. 

Remarkable  things  are  found  in  books  sometimes.  Here  is  a  list 
of  a  few  discovered  in  a  Koran  that  was  stripped  preparatory  to 
rebinding  by  a  well-known  London  binder  a  short  time  ago:  a  flea, 
beetle,  spider,  fly,  louse,  several  seeds,  some  grains  of  corn,  and  yet 
another  mysterious  insect,  which  no  one  has  been  yet  able  to  identify. 

From  the  Liberty  Machine  Works,  54  Frankfort  street.  New  York, 
we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  samples  of  the  Orvis  feed 
guide,  a  very  useful  little  article.  It  is  adjusted  by  cutting  a  slot 
in  the  tympan  sheet,  about  one-fourth  inch  long,  and  one-fourth  below 
the  feeding  line,  for  the  insertion  of  the  guide.  Price  25  cents  per 
set. 

To  separate  the  leaves  of  charred  books  or  deeds,  a  French  official 
has  devised  the  following  means:  Cut  off  the  back  of  the  charred 
book  so  as  to  render  the  leaves  absolutely  independent  from  one 
another,  then  soak  them,  and  dry  them  rapidly  by  a  current  of  hot  air. 
The  leaves  will  then  separate,  but  must,  of  course,  be  handled  with 
extreme  care. 

An  official  return  of  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards  in  England, 
shows  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  nineteen  manufacturers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  each  paying  a  license  of  twenty  shillings,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  last  year  800,000  packs.  Half  as  many  more  were  imported 
from  Austria  and  America.  The  stamp  duty  on  those  cards  last  year 
amounted  to  nearly  ;Ci 5,000. 

It  is  reported  in  French  trade  journals  that  Messrs.  Soldati  &  Des- 
sart,  lithographers  and  printers,  in  Batna,  Algiers,  have  discovered  in 
that  vicinity  large  quantities  of  lithographic  stone.  Aid  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  getting  out  the  stones  was  asked,  but  refused.  Permission 
to  quarry  them  was,  however  given,  but  under  such  restrictions  as  to 
practically  prevent  the  work  going  on.  The  matter  is  much  talked  of 
in  Europe. 

A  monthly  publication  called  Work  and  Wages  has  just  been 
started  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  by  Clark  W.  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
Paper  World  and  Good  Fdousekeeping.  The  object  of  the  new  journal, 
as  declared  in  the  prospectus,  is  the  promotion  of  better  relations 
between  capital  and  labor.  The  first  number,  now  before  us,  presents 
an  excellent  typographical  appearance,  and  contains  many  instructive 
and  interesting  articles  alike  to  employer  and  employe.  We  certainly 
wish  it  abundant  success. 

A  Tilton  (New  Hampshire)  correspondent  thus  describes  his 
modus  operandi  for  preparing  lines  cut  from  pine  boards,  which  will  no 
doubt  prove  of  value  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers  :  “  After  inking 
and  taking  a  proof  and  trimming  up  the  inequalities  in  the  letters,  I 
take  a  piece  of  wiping  waste  or  soft  cotton,  or  woolen  cloth,  and  give 
the  board  a  thorough  rubbing  with  either  kerosene  or  linseed  oil. 
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\Vlien  this,  with  the  ink  which  was  on  the  face  of  the  line,  has  been 
rubbed  in  thoroughly,  I  shellac  the  same,  using  only  a  small  enough 
quantity  of  it  to  be  rubbed  in,  as  was  the  oil,  before  it  dries  hard.” 

The  blank  book  manufacturers  of  New'  York  have  organized  an 
association  to  be  known  as  the  American  Blank  Book  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blank 
book  business,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  mutual  interests  of  each 
member  of  the  association.  Wm.  B.  Boorum  is  president;  J.  M. 
Fairchild,  vice-president;  Frank  Bowman,  secretary,  and  Alexander 
Agar,  treasurer. 

To  give  printing  and  lithographic  inks  a  bronze  or  changeable  hue, 
take  one  pound  of  gum  shellac  and  dissolve  it  in  five  pints  of  spirits  of 
alcohol  (95  per  cent)  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  add  about  nine  or 
ten  ounces  of  analine  red.  Let  it  stand  for  a  few  hours  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Add  this  to  any  good  black,  blue  or  other  dark  ink  as 
needed,  and  in  quantities  to  suit.  The  result  will  be  a  rich,  dark  or 
changeable  hue. 

To  give  printers’  dark  ink  a  bronze  or  changeable  hue,  take  one 
and  one-half  pounds  gum  shellac  and  dissolve  it  in  one  gallon  ninety- 
five  per  cent  alcohol  spirits  of  cologne  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  add 
fourteen  ounces  aniline  red;  let  it  stand  a  few  hours  longer  when  it 
w'ill  be  ready  for  use.  Add  this  to  good  blue-black  or  other  dark  inks, 
as  needed,  in  quantities  to  suit,  when,  if  carefully  done,  they  will  be 
found  to  have  a  rich  dark  or  changeable  hue. 

Paper  and  Press,  of  Philadelphia,  has  changed  hands,  and  will  in 
future  be  published  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Patton,  a  gentleman  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the  paper,  stationery  and  printing  trades.  It  is 
proposed  to  widen  the  field,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  usefulness  which 
this  journal  has  heretofore  occupied,  and  The  Inland  Printer 
sincerely  trusts  that  the  efforts  of  its  manager  and  editor  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  will  be  crowned  with  abundant  success. 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works,  54  Frankfort  street.  New  York,  are 
now  turning  out  their  New  Style  Noiseless  Liberty  Job  Printing  Press, 
which  is  unsurpassed  in  simplicity  of  construction,  speed,  durability, 
register  and  clearness  and  evenness  of  impression.  It  has  an  entirely 
new  throw-off,  ink  fountain,  distributing  arrangement  and  noiseless 
gripper  motion.  It  is  built  on  the  interchangeable  plan,  and  any  part 
can  be  had  at  once,  fitting  exactly  the  one  to  be  replaced. 

The  name  of  Mr.  George  Childs,  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  having  been  prominently  mentioned  and  favorably  received  as 
a  candidate  for  mayor  of  that  city  at  the  ensuing  election  in  February, 
under  its  amended  charter,  that  gentleman  authorizes  the  statement  to 
be  made,  that,  while  he  feels  grateful  for  all  such  expressions  of  good 
opinion,  he  desires  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  cannot,  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  accept  either  a  nomination  for  or  an  election  to 
that  or  any  other  office.  Sorry  that  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Robert  Luce,  of  the  Boston  Globe  editorial  staff,  has  just 
issued  a  very  instructive  and  useful  little  work,  under  the  caption  of 
“  Writing  for  the  Press,”  being  a  manual  for  editors,  reporters,  corre¬ 
spondents  and  printers.  It  has  been  specially  prepared  with  a  view  to 
instructing  writers  for  the  press  in  the  art  of  preparing  copy  for  the 
editor,  and  the  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  endeavor.  It  is 
a  multum  in  parvo,  and  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  By  all 
means  send  for  a  copy,  the  price,  prepaid,  for  which  is  twenty-five 
cents. 

Bingham,  Daley  &  O’Hara,  manufacturers  of  printers’  rollers  and 
roller  composition,  49  and  51  Rose  street.  New  York,  who  were 
awarded,  at  the  recent  “World’s  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial 
Exhibition,”  held  in  New  Orleans,  the  first  prize  gold  medal,  possess 
the  oldest  and  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  America.  They 
have  over  two  thousand  molds  in  use,  embracing  every  conceivable 
length  and  diameter  for  any  kind  of  press  ever  made.  Rollers  received 
by  them  one  morning  are  generally  ready  to  return  the  day  following, 
if  boxed.  Correspondence  solicited. 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  is  about  to 
issue  a  directory  of  the  lithographic  and  allied  trades,  the  first 
edition  of  which  will  consist  of  5,000  copies.  The  selling  price  of  the 
book  will  be  ^3,  if  subscribed  before  publication.  As  soon  as  issued. 


the  price  to  non-subscribers  will  be  I5.  We  feel  satisfied  the  under¬ 
taking  is  in  good  hands,  and  that  a  reliable  and  valuable  directory  will 
be  produced  as  the  result  of  their  labors.  Parties  desirous  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  or  subscribing  for  same  should  address.  The  Lithographic 
Publishing  Company,  12  Centre  street,  room  5,  New  York. 

The  John  L.  Murphy  Publishing  Company,  of  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  was  organized  and  incorporated  on  the  nth  of  November  with  a 
fully  paid  up  capital  of  ^200,000.  The  officers  and  board  of  directors 
are  well  known  and  responsible  citizens  of  Trenton,  and  are  as  follows  : 
J.  L.  Murphy,  president  and  treasurer;  Wm.  Cloke,  secretary;  Ell  wood 
Parsons,  Jas.  C.  Taylor,  Wilson  1.  Haven,  constituting  the  board  of 
directors.  The  company  is  specially  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  extensively  the  printing  and  publishing  business,  and  the 
publication  of  a  valuable  and  popular  line  of  works  of  business  and 
commercial  references,  with  branch  offices,  agencies  and  correspond¬ 
ents  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 
The  price  of  the  work  will  be  ^3  per  copy.  The  Philadelphia  office  is 
at  527  Chestnut  street. 

BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

CORRECTED  FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 

Boston. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  favorable;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  to  45  cents;  bookwork,  38  cents;  job  printers,  per  week,  $15. 

Baltimore. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects  good;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents;  bookwork,  45  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
|i6,2o.  Have  prospect  of  having  composition  on  morning  papers  increased  to  45 
cents. 

Chicago. — State  of  trade,  not  as  good  as  it  should  be  at  this  season  ;  prospects, 
indefinite;  composition  on  morning  papers,  40  cents;  evening,  37  cents  ;  bookwork, 
37  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $18.  Chicago  is  still  flooded  with  printers. 

Columbia. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  good  for  one  month ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  ^15  for  fifty-four  hours  ; 
job  printers,  J18  to  $20.  Prospects  for  subs  good  until  adjournment  of  legislature. 

Dayton. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  3s  cents;  evening,  32  cents;  bookwork,  32  to  35  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  ^15.  Home  printers  all  employed. 

Denver. — State  of  trade,  dull ;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  50  cents  ;  evening,  45  cents  ;  bookwork,  45  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  ^21. 
Town  is  full  of  idle  men. 

Detroit. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  encouraging;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  36  cents  ;  evening,  33  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  J14.  No  demand  for  printers  at  present.  There  are  now  too  many  news¬ 
paper  men  here. 

Joliet.— State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good  for  one  month  ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents;  evening,  27  cents;  bookwork,  27  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $12  to  $15.  A  fair  chance  for  a  sub  now  and  then  until  after  the  holidays. 

Kalamazoo. — State  of  trade,  very  good  ;  prospects,  encouraging ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  27  cents  ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  25  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $10  and  $12.  Demand  about  supplied. 

Mobile. — State  of  trade,  very  good  ;  prospects,  very  encouraging ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  Ji6.  Keep  away  ;  demand  fully  supplied. 

New  Haven. — State  of  trade,  pretty  fair;  prospects,  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  35  cents ;  bookwork,  30  to  40  cents  ;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $is.  Keep  clear  of  New  Haven  ;  more  here  than  needed  for  the 
present. 

Omaha. — State  of  trade,  dull;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  35  cents  ;  evening,  32  cents  ;  bookwork,  32  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
gi5.  Town  is  full  of  idle  printers. 

Sacramento. — State  of  trade,  good ;  prospects,  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  50  cents  ;  evening,  45  cents  ;  bookwork,  45  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  ^21. 

South  Bend. — State  of  trade,  medium  ;  prospects,  fair ;  composition  on  even¬ 
ing  papers,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $14.  All  resident 
printers  employed. 

Springfield. — State  of  trade,  very  good ;  prospects,  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  33  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  ^15.  Good  men  can  generally  get  work. 

St.  Louis. — State  of  trade,  fair  ;  prospects,  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers, gi8  per  week. 

Toronto. — State  of  trade,  somewhat  better;  prospects,  encouraging;  compo¬ 
sition  on  morning  papers,  30  cents;  evening,  28  cents;  bookwork,  33^^  cents; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $11. 

Winnipeg. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  better  than  previous  report;  com¬ 
position  on  morning  papers,  35  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  to  40  cents  ; 
job  printers,  per  week,  ^16  to  $18.  Keep  away  from  the  Canadian  Northwest.  A 
general  tendency  to  reduce  wages.  The  probabilities  are  that  an  increase  will 
be  asked  on  morning  papers. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary  makes  a  magnificent  holi¬ 
day  present,  and  no  library  or  counting  room  is  complete  without  it. 

Messrs.  Van  Allen  &  Burroughs,  printing  press  machinists,  59 
Ann  street,  and  17  and  19  Rose  street.  New  York,  are  now  offering  to 
the  trade  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  lots  of  late  style  printing  presses 
ever  presented,  second  hand.  Parties  desirous  of  obtaining  bargains 
should  address  them  as  above. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  of  Fair  Haven,  Vermont,  offer 
to  the  trade  a  slate  imposing  stone,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  far  stronger 
than  marble,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  at  one-fourth  its  cost. 
Testimonials  as  to  its  durability  and  adaptability  for  the  purpose 
named  have  been  received  from  a  large  number  of  purchasers.  See 
advertisement. 

From  the  Morgans  &  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Middle- 
town,  New  York,  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  handsome  price  list 
of  printers’  material,  and  condensed  specimen  book  of  wood  type, 
containing  many  new  and  attractive  faces  and  articles,  samples  of 
which  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  The  Inland  Printer.  It 
is  gotten  up  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  is  from  the  well-known 
establishment  of  Haight  &  Dudley,  Poughkeepsie. 

We  direct  the  especial  attention  of  printers  and  pressmen  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Electrine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  St.  Paul, 
in  regard  to  their  Inkoleum.  From  all  quarters  come  words  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  it  seems  to  be  attracting  the  attention  of  printers 
throughout  the  world.  Among  some  of  the  latest  orders  received  are 
applications  from  Melbourne,  London,  Madrid  and  Lisbon. 

The  new  high-pressure  motor  manufactured  by  the  Tuerk  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Power  Company,  of  Sycamore,  Illinois,  advertised  in  the  present 
issue  is  highly  recommended  for  printing-press  power,  being  now  in 
successful  operation  in  more  than  three  hundred  printing  offices.  It  is 
claimed  to  have  a  higher  percentage  of  power  than  any  other  motor  or 
water  engine;  it  is  also  safe  (there  being  no  danger  of  explosion), 
durable  and  cheap — points  to  be  remembered.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

The  various  makes  of  Paragon  Paper  and  Card  Cutting  Machines, 
manufactured  by  Edward  L.  Miller,  328  Vine  street  and  327  New 
street,  Philadelphia,  are  recognized  as  among  the  very  best  in  the 
market.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Paragon  Front  Lever 
(30  and  32-mch)  Cutter,  which  gauges  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of 
the  knife;  the  14-inch  Lever  Cutter,  which  cuts  2yi  inches  of  thick¬ 
ness  of  paper,  and  the  Paragon  Paper  and  Card  Cutting  (22^  and  25- 
inch)  Machine,  which  gauges  to  within  a  half-inch  of  the  knife. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Among  the  many  manufacturers  of  roller  composition  none  occupy 
a  more  prominent  position  than  Wild  &  Stevens,  proprietors  of  the 
largest  roller  casting  establishment  in  New  England,  located  at  8  and 
12  Hawley  Place,  Boston.  Their  “  Improved  Standard  ”  and  “Anglo- 
American  Composition  ”  are  recognized  in  every  respect  as  equal  to 
the  very  best  in  the  market,  and  are  each  manufactured  in  grades 
adapted  to  various  presses,  classes  of  work,  speed  and  temperature. 
Furnished  in  quantities  to  suit,  nicely  boxed,  with  full  directions  for 
use,  the  former  at  30  cents,  the  latter  at  50  cents  per  pound.  He  must 
be  a  fool  indeed,  who  prefers  to  bother  with  “  casting  rollers,’’  when 
such  material,  as  provided  by  this  firm,  can  be  obtained  at  such  rates. 
See  advertisement. 

q'liE  Thorp-Gordon  Press  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Cleveland,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  5So,ooo,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Old  Style  Gordon  Press,  with 
Mr.  Thorp’s  patented  improvements.  Patents  embodying  over  thirty 
claims  having  recently  been  granted  to  Mr.  Thorp.  Among  these 
are  several  very  important  improvements,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will 
render  the  presses  manufactured  by  this  company,  very  popular. 
The  company  is  now  putting  in  a  very  extensive  plant  of  the  latest 
improved  machinery  and  tools,  designed  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
which  will  enable  it  to  turn  out  a  press  superior  in  many  features 


j  to  those  now  on  the  market.  The  superior  facilities  for  the  rapid 
manufacture  of  these  presses  possessed  by  the  company,  will  enable 
it  to  furnish  them  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  It  expects  to  have 
I  the  first  lot  out  in  about  sixty  days. 

The  celebrated  Sanborn  “Star”  paper  cutting  machines  seem  to 
have  an  ever  increasing  popularity.  In  addition  to  the  hundreds 
already  in  use,  the  following  well-known  firms  are  among  those  who 
have  recently  added  these  cutters  to  their  establishments:  Western 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cincinnati;  Courier-Journal  Job  Printing 
Co.,  Louisville  ;  Short  &  Foreman,  Cleveland  ;  Poole  Bros.,  Chicago  ; 
Knight  &  Leonard,  Chicago,  and  many  others.  Messrs.  George  H. 
Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New  York,  will  gladly  send 
catalogues  of  their  machinery  to  all  prospective  purchasers. 


PHOTO-ZINC-ENGRAVINGS. 

We  direct  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  two  pages 
of  beautiful  specimens  of  photo-zincography  in  the  present  issue  of 
The  Inland  Printer,  from  the  well-known  establishment  of  A. 
Zeese  &  Co.,  electrotypers  and  photo-zinc-engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago,  illustrating  as  they  do,  the  practical  and  highly  satis¬ 
factory  results,  secured  by  this  process,  which  emphatically  combines 
simplicity,  rapidity,  and  cheapness — three  important  essentials  which 
must  commend  themselves  to  those  who  have  work  of  this  character 
in  almost  daily  requirement,  while  the  appreciation  with  which  it  is 
regarded,  is  attested  by  its  increasing  popularity  and  growth. 

When  ordering,  customers  would  do  well  to  observe  that  prints 
and  pen  drawings,  and  most  steel-engraved  and  lithographic  prints  can 
be  reproduced  direct,  with  fidelity,  and  satisfactory  results.  The 
copy  furnished,  however,  must  be  in  clear  black  lines  or  stipple,  and 
on  pei-fectly  while  paper.  This  is  reproduced  with  photographic 
accuracy,  so  that  as  a  rule,  only  minor  defects  can  be  remedied. 
Of  all  photographs,  pencil  sketches,  and  designs  in  pale  lines,  pen 
and  ink  drawings  must  be  made  in  thoroughly  black  ink  on  best 
white  bristol  board  before,  engraving;  but  such  drawings  should 
not  be  made  more  than  twice  the  length  and  width  of  the  plate 
wanted.  Photographs  and  tintypes  can  be  used  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  should  be  of  convenient  size,  showing  plainly  all  parts  of  the 
objects — in  portraits  especially  those  of  the  eyes  and  mouth.  When 
copy  is  to  be  either  reduced  or  enlarged,  the  relative  proportions 
are  preserved.  Estimates  carefully  and  promptly  furnished. 


MORE  PROGRESS  IN  INVENTION. 

An  eastern  exchange  says :  A  company  of  printers  and  mechan¬ 
ical  experts  assembled  one  day  last  week  to  witness  the  operation 
of  a  new  printing  press,  invented  and  constructed  by  one.  of  the 
leading  printing  press  inventors,  Mr.  Gaily,  of  New  York,  who  is 
w'ell  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  a  distinguished  inventor  in 
other  branches  of  scientific  mechanics  and  the  arts.  Mr.  Gaily  w'as 
the  inventor  of  the  “  Universal  Printing  Machine,”  which  has  been 
for  many  years  the  leading  press  of  its  class,  and  largely  used  in 
all  countries  of  the  world.  He  is  still  proprietor  of  the  Universal 
Press  business,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  press  so  good,  and  having 
such  a  world-wdde  reputation,  would  need  no  improvement.  Wish¬ 
ing,  however,  to  do  still  better,  Mr.  Gaily  has  produced  a  press, 
which  so  far  surpasses  the  “Universal”  of  a  year  ago,  that  it  wdll 
supersede  it  at  once,  and  give  to  his  business  a  new  lease  of  life 
against  all  competition.  Some  of  the  patents  on  the  old  press  are 
about  running  out,  and  manufacturers  have  been  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  w’hen  the  patent  protection  would  cease,  to  adopt 
the  devices  for  their  own  benefit;  but  the  appearance  of  the  “New 
Universal,”  so  far  surpassing  anything  of  the  old,  puts  an  end  to 
all  temptation  in  that  direction.  It  is  often  the  case  that  inventors, 
especially  in  large  undertakings,  after  spending  years  in  perfecting 
their  inventions,  and  then  putting  all  their  means  into  the  business 
of  placing  them  on  the  market,  find  their  patents  expiring,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  capitalists  ready  to  step  in  and  take  away  their  reward. , 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  for  once,  at  least,  the  inventor  is  ahead; 
that  his  market  is  safe,  and  that  if  manufacturers  wish  to  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  it  will  be  to  manufacture  for  the  inventor. 
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A  NEW  CANDIDATE  FOR  PUBLIC  FAVOR. 

In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  a  description  of  the 
Bagley  &  Sewall  Company’s  New  Cylinder  Presses,  which  are  a  new 
series  built  under  the  patented  inventions  of  Andrew  Campbell,  whose 
name  and  improvements  in  printing  machinery  are  too  well  known  to 
the  trade  to  need  any  introduction,  though  in  these,  his  latest  inven¬ 
tions,  he  has  far  surpassed  his  former  triumphs,  and  produced  a 
machine  from  which  all  the  defects  of  the  old  ones  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  new  and  live  ideas  introduced.  This  company  is  now 
manufacturing  several  styles  of  presses,  embodying  these  improvements; 
under  which  we  might  mention  “  The  Plain  Country,”  which  can  be 
run  either  by  hand  or  steam,  “ The  Complete  Press,”  “The  Job  and 
News  Press,”  “The  Job  and  Book  Press,”  “  The  Book  Press,”  and 
“  The  Lithographic  Press.”  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared, 
either  in  material  or  workmanship,  to  make  these  machines  models  of 
mechanical  perfection,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  a  practical  test  of 
their  merits  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  them  a  wide  and  deserved 
popularity.  Address,  The  Bagley  &  Sewall  Company,  Watertown, 
New  York,  or  Thos.  H.  Senior,  26  Beekman  street.  New  York  City. 


THE  KIDDER  PRESSES. 

Since  the  appearance  in  these  pages,  last  August,  of  a  description  of 
the  Kidder  presses,  many  inquiries  have  come  to  us  touching  their 
design,  construction  and  practicability;  and  numerous  questions  as  to 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  paper  in  the  roll,  as  needed.  The  writer 
has  taken  pains  to  inform  himself,  both  by  observation  and  inquiry, 
and  can  assure  all  that  the  Kidder  press  fulfills  its  design  completely, 
is  carefully,  thoroughly  and  strongly  built,  as  a  fast-running  press  must 
of  necessity  be  to  endure,  and  is  practical  in  every  sense. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  commend  all  effort  to  improve  printing  material, 
and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  printed  matter,  and  increase  the  printer’s 
profit.  A  press  upon  which  a  form  can  be  made  ready  and  two 
thousand  labels  printed  in  fifteen  minutes  is  surely  an  advance  on 
former  methods.  And  the  wonder  increases  as  one  stands  before  the 
same  press  and  sees  coming  from  it  local  railroad  tickets,  printed  in 
two  colors,  consecutively  numbered  in  a  third  color,  scored,  cut  up, 
piled  and  counted  without  the  least  confusion  or  hitch  of  any  kind,  at 
the  rate  of  70,000  per  hour.  In  a  single  color  the  press  would  have  a 
capacity,  for  example,  of  from  50,000  to  200,000  finished  labels,  per 
hour,  according  to  size.  Such  marvelous  execution  gives  to  the  Kidder 
presses  an  exclusive  field  of  their  own,  in  which  no  one  who  has 
witnessed  their  operations  will  care  to  compete  by  the  old  methods. 

But  here  let  us  say  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  there  is  no  corres¬ 
ponding  advantage  in  the  “  Kidder”  for  “short  runs.”  In  the  way  of 
labor-saving  appliances  nothing,  apparently,  has  been  spared,  and  the 
presses  are  made  ready  and  started  with  such  surprising  quickness  that 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  advantage  does  not  obtain  on  any  class  of 
plain  or  two-color  work  for  which  paper  is  available. 

As  to  the  supply  of  paper  in  the  roll,  we  find  here  in  this  market 
only  news  and  manilas  regularly  in  stock,  with  some  of  the  paper 
dealers,  while  in  Boston,  where  a  large  number  of  the  Kidder  presses 
are  in  use,  nearly  every  kind  of  paper,  except  “  loft  dried,”  may  be 
had  in  the  roll  as  readily  as  in  the  sheet.  When  the  Kidder  Company 
first  began  the  manufacture  of  their  presses,  they  found  among  paper 
dealers  such  a  lack  of  faith  in  self-feeding  job  presses,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  guarantee  one  house  against  loss  before  they  could  Induce  it 
to  put  in  a  stock  of  paper  in  the  roll  to  meet  a  demand  not  then  created. 
Subsequent  results  justified  the  company’s  faith  in  their  idea.  They 
were  never  called  upon  to  make  good  their  guarantee.  It  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  any  one  who  studies  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  a  vast 
amount  of  job  printing  in  future  is  destined  to  be  done,  in  many  lines, 
from  the  roll  upon  the  self-feeding  press.  The  enterprising  printer  will 
not,  we  opine,  be  slow  to  see  this. 

From  the  history  of  roll  paper  for  the  past  few  years,  in  the  East,  we 
conclude,  decidedly,  that  for  self-feeding  job  presses  there  is  an 
established  and  steadily  increasing  demand — a  demand  which  is  all 
the  more  stable  and  reliable,  in  that  it  has  been  reached  in  the  face  of 
much  prejudice,  and  in  spite  of  the  serious  difficulty,  which  for  a  long 
time  existed,  of  obtaining  paper  in  the  roll. 


AN  EXCELLENT  THING. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
through  line  between  Chicago,  and  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  has  been 
established  via  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Central  Iowa  Railroad.  A  train  leaves  Chicago  in 
the  evening,  and  runs  solid  between  that  point  and  Marshalltown, 
via  Keithsburg,  Oskaloosa,  and  Grinnell,  arriving  at  Marshalltown 
about  noon.  Returning,  leaves  Marshalltown  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon,  arriving  at  Chicago  the  next  morning.  Through  coaches 
and  sleeping  cars  on  both  trains. 

For  further  information,  call  on,  or  address  any  railroad  ticket 
agent,  or  Paul  Morton,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  Chicago. 

PIiT  Him  Again. — About  five  weeks  since,  H.  P.  Flail,  a  St.  Paul 
“patent  inside”  printer,  sent  a  hatful  of  type  and  a  broken-backed 
press  to  Devil’s  Lake  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  paper,  in  which 
to  advertise  certain  mortgage  foreclosures.  The  first  issue  of  the  paper 
contained  eight  or  ten  foreclosures  printed  from  plates  prepared  in  St. 
Paul.  One  of  the  mortgagors,  whose  land  is  to  be  foreclosed  by  Hall’s 
“patent”  process,  has  asked  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  out  of 
Judge  McConnell’s  court  against  the  sale  taking  place,  on  the  ground, 
first,  that  the  required  publication  has  not  been  made  in  a  newspaper, 
but  in  a  handbill  or  circular  having  no  circulation  ;  and  second,  the 
attorneys  whose  names  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  “patent”  fore¬ 
closure  plates,  are  not  attorneys  of  record  in  Dakota,  as  the  law 
requires  they  should  be.  Thus  has  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  alleged 
“printer’s  friend,”  to  take  important  and  profitable  advertising  away 
from  local  printers  and  the  home  newspaper,  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Hall’s  “  patent  ”  foreclosure  business,  if  successful  in  Ramsey  county, 
would  take  root  and  grow  up  like  a  mushroom  all  over  Dakota. 
Boys,  let’s  pass  Hall  around  on  the  injunction.  There  is  no  “  patent  ” 
on  it. — Hanson  County  {^Dakota)  Advocate. 


A  GOOD  OPENING  for  a  practical  man,  with  ambition,  energy 

and  pluck.  On  account  of  failing  health  will  sell  the  best  equipped,  longest 
established  and  best  paying  newspaper  and  job  office  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
In  a  small  city  with  large  prospects.  Address  G.,  care  of  Inland  Printer. 

“'OAVORITE”  ELASTIC  PADDING  COMPOSITION— \Va7- 

JL  ranted  not  to  adhere  to  the  edges  of  sheet  torn  from  the  pad.  Send  25  cents 
in  stamps  and  we  will  mail  you  recipe  for  making  same  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  a  pound 
UPRIGHT  PADDING  PRESS  CO. ,  Meriden,  Conn.  4-1-it 


For  SALE. — A  complete  outfit  of  electrotyping  machinery  and  shop 
appliances  for  first-class  electrotype  foundry.  Machinery  good  as  new  —  used 
but  a  few  months.  First-class  make.  Reasonable  terms.  Apply  at  go  to  loo 
W.  Monroe  street.  4-2-21  ^ 

For  SALE. — A  well  equipped,  small,  steampower  job  printing 

office.  No  old  truck.  Proprietor  wishes  to  retire  from  business.  Address 
F.  A.  HAYDEN,  65  Genesee  street.  Auburn,  New  York.  4-1-it. 

For  SALE. — Job  and  newspaper  office  in  Chicago,  doing  a  good 
business.  Price  jpi, 400 ;  $400  down,  balance  on  long  time.  Address  F,  care  of 
Inland  Printer,  Chicago,  111.  4-2-21 

For  SAI.E. — Several  hundred  pounds  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.  agate 

type,  used  in  a  railway  guide ;  most  of  this  type  is  good  as  new ;  also  a  large 
quantity  of  brass  rule ;  also  eight  shift-bar  Hoe  chases,  25  by  38}^  inside.  PRICE 
LEE  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  4-i-3t  ’ 

POSTITON  WANTED — As  manager  of  a  printing  business,  by  a 

competent  man,  well  up  in  composition,  proofreading,  presswork,  purchasing 
material,  giving-estimates,  etc.  Capable  of  filling  any  position.  Good  references. 
Address,  “CAXTON,”  care  Editor  of  Inland  Printer. 

PRESS  WANTED. — I  have  a  half-medium  Globe  press,  13  x  19J4 

inside  ch.ase,  fitted  for  steam,  in  No.  1  order,  which  I  desire  to  exchange  for  a 
good  second-hand  pony  cylinder  press  of  about  22x30.  J.  S.  HOERNER,  High¬ 
land,  Ill.  4-3-it. 

PRESS  WANTED — I  want  a  small  cylinder  press  :  cash. 

with  particulars,  J.  A.  WAYLAND,  South  Pueblo,  Colorado. 


Address, 

4-2-2t 


WANTED. — Agents  to  sell  Durant’s  patent  counters.  Machines 

sent  on  thirty  days’  trial.  Liberal  commission.  Address,  \V.  N.  DURANT, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-1-tf 


WANTED. — A  Washington  hand  press  in  exchange  for  ink  of  our 
own  manufacture,  at  net  prices.  BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS, 
II  and  13  Dayton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  4-3-it. 


WANTED. — The  address  of  employing  printers  wishing  the  new 
specimen  book  of  general  materials  issued  by  THE  MORGANS  &  WIL¬ 
COX  MFG.  CO.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  4-3-it. 
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■JUST  RECEIVED.' 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING: 


ON  ZINC  AND  COPPER 


ADDRESS, 


Price  $1.50, 
Postage  free,  by  mail. 


IN  LINE  AND  HALF  TONE  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

.  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  BY  :w.  T.  WILKINSON,:  WITH  AN  APPFNDIX. 
LONDON,  1886. 

UGLASS^C- 

NTS  IN 

CSyPPLIES 

iVe.  CHICAGO. 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  BANQUET  AND  BALL 

- OF  THE - 

Old-Time  Printers’  Association 

OF  CHICAGO, 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

Matteson  House,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Jackson  St. 

- ON - 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JAN  17th,  1887. 


Tickets,  admitting  Lady  and  Gentleman,  $5.  Each  additional  lady,  $2. 


New  Style  Gordon  Press. 


SOMIE 


frinlErs^;l|hD^rapfiErSj 

-^MANUFACTORED  BY-^ 


Factory,  97-IUI 
BROOKLYN 


N.3°St’. 


WhitingPaperCo. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

DAILY  PRODUCT: 

TWENTY  TONS 
OF  FINE  PAPER. 


to 

00 

c;i 


245 

245 

245 


Library 
Numbers. 

PERFORATED. 

5  Sizes.  All  Gummed. 

8c  to  30c  per  loo. 

P.  F.  VAN  EVEREN. 
116  Nassau  St.  New  York 

21 


8 


.10 

CvJ 

CvX 

10 

Cv? 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13x19,  11x17,  9^13  &  8x12, 

(inside  the  chase). 


CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

99  Nassau  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


wadr’s 

Standard  •  Printing  •  Inks, 

H.  D.  WADE  &  CO. 

117  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

UNIFORM  IN  QUALITY.  ECONOMICAL  IN  USE. 

RELIABLE  IN  EVERY  WAY. 

-  T/ie  Best  is  the  Cheapest! - 

HARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill.  )  . 

HARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  Hinneapolis,  Hinn.  j 

PRICE  LISTS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 
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GUARANTEED  TO  BE  THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL  STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT 


SOLD.— INDORSED  BY  HUNDREDS. 

COSTING  FROM  $25  TO  $150^:=:^ 


MOLDS  OF  OVER  500  VALUABLE  CUTS,  DESIGNS,  JOB  DISPLAY  TYPE,  ETC.,  GIVEN  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  THE  PURCHASER. 

M.  J.  HUGHES,  AND  MANUFACTURER,  lo  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 

The  Improved  HUGHES’  STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT  as  now  manufactured,  in  connection  with  late  patented  improvements,  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  only  reliable 
and  practical  outfit  sold.  Testimonials  and  indorsements  furnished  from  hundreds  of  the  best  printers  and  publishers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Eight  separate  and 
distinct  patents,  embracing  every  conceivable  method  of  casting  exact  widths,  type-high,  or  level  thin  plates  ;  casting  and  blocking  by  the  use  of  wooden  cores,  strips,  or  filling, 
at  one  and  the  same  operation,  is  embodied  in  what  is  known  as  the  HUGHES'  STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT.  Beware  of  infringers.  Certain  dealers  in  printers’ 
supplies,  in  order  to  secure  a  higher  per  cent  on  sales  than  I  could  give  and  do  justice  to  the  purchaser,  are  palming  off  an  inferior  outfit,  which  is  an  infringement  upon 
one  of  my  patented  methods.  Legal  notices  have  been  served,  and  both  seller  and  purchaser  will  be  held  to  a  strict  account. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Specimen  Sheet  of  Cuts,  Job  Type,  etc. 

M.  J.  HUGHES,  I?iventor  a)id  Manulachirer, 

10  Spruce  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


REFERENCE  TO  LARGEST  HOUSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 


H.  E.  Mead,  Pres’t.  A.  T.  Hodge,  Sec’y.  W.  C.  Gillett,  Treas 


PAPERS. 


Mamtfaciurers  and  Dealers  in 


LEDGER,  WRAPPING,  BLOTTER, 
RULED,  BOOK,  WRITING, 
POSTER  AND  NEWS 


ENVELOPES,  CARDBOARD, 

ALL  STOCK  USED  BY  PRINTERS. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

i8i  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


A  SPECIALTY. 


WILSON  FISKE, 

GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL 

PRINTERS’  AND  BOOKBINDERS’ 


Genuine  Gordon  and  Universal  Presses, 
of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Gem  Paper  Cutters 
and  other  Standard  High-Grade  Machines, 
furnished  direct  from  the  factory,  at  list  prices, 
on  the  popular  system  of  time  or  successive 
payments,  and  on  terms  to  meet  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  customers. 


^MACHINERY= 

102  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


CYLINDER,  JOB  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES, 
AND  FOLDING  MACHINES. 


Price  Lists  and  Particulars  on  Request. 


Exclusive  Eastern  Agent  for  the  Machines  of  the  Howard  Iron 
Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  including  Power,  Hand  and  Lever  Cutting 
Machines,  Book  Trimmers,  Hydraulic  and  Standing  Presses,  Em¬ 
bossers,  Smashers,  Backers  and  Stabbers. 

Detailed  Catalogues  on  application. 


Rebuilt  Printers’  Machinery 


Having  neither  machinist,  workshop  nor 
second-hand  warerooms,  and  dealing  only  in 
genuine  machinery  of  standard  makers,  I  send 
second-hand  machines  to  the  shops  of  their 
own  manufacturers  for  rebuilding,  or  to  tlie 
best  available  expert  on  each  machine,  whose 
name  in  every  case  will  be  given,  whose  guar¬ 
antee  goes  with  it,  and  on  whose  premises  it  is 
open  to  the  examination  of  purchasers  or  of 
their  expert. 

Some  years  of  dealing  on  this  basis  have 
shown  that  no  other  can  be  more  satisfactory 
to  customers  or  to  myself. 


IN  USE  IN  NEARLY  EVERY  STATE  IN  THE  UNION. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

“  Your  sticks  are  giving  us  excellent  satisfaction."— SHEPARD  &  JOHNSTON,  Chicago,  III. 

“  Thoroughly  tested,  and  pronounced  a  success.” — J.  L.  REG.YN  &  CO  ,  Printers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“  The  finest  sticks  I  ever  saw.  Ourforeman  will  use  no  others." — S.  W.  ARMOR,  Armor  Pub.  Co., Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  best  thing  in  a  stick  we  have  ever  seen," 

LORD  &  THOMAS,  Advertising  Agents,  and  Dealers  in  Printers’  Supplies.  Chicago,  111. 
"  A  certain  guarantee  of  standard  measures.” — WM.  C.  GAGE  &  SON,  Printers,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“Just  what  we  have  been  waiting  for.” — PEASE  &  SON,  Printers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


LOOK  AT  THIS! 


HERE  IS  WHAT  EVERY  PRINTER  HAS 
BEEN  WAITING  FOR. 

The  Pica  Standard  Stick. 

Can  be  Accurately  Set  without  a  Standard. 


Every  Stick  warranted  to  agree  with  Johnson 
(or  12  Point)  Standard.^ 

For  sale  by  Dealers  in  Printers’  Supplies  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  Circulars. 

Printers’  Standard  Gauge  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
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PRINTING-INK 

WORKS. 

• 

C.  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

710  Sansom  St.  Philadelphia. 


27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
66  SHARP  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 
198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS. 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  TRADE. 


M.  GALLY’S 

UNIVERSAL 


Printing  Press. 

- * — - 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 


BEST  PRESS  IN  THE  MARKET 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Job  Printing, 

Embossing, 

Stamping, 

Wood  Printing, 
Cutting, 

Creasing,  &c. 


Address  only 


M.  QAKKY, 

No.  9  Spruce  St.,  NEW  YORK, 

Who  is  still,  as  formerly,  the  sole  proprietor  of 
the  Universal  Press  business. 
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-  eTHE=  - 

Bagley  &  S^wall  Company’s  Now  Cylinder  Presses, 

Built  under  the  New  Patented  Inventions  of  ANDREW  CAMPBELL. 


PLAIN  COUNTRY  PRESS. 


Improved  Bed  Motion.  Fast,  Noiseless,  Simple  and  Strong.  New  TAPELESS  DELIVERY 
without  Grippers.  New  Safety  Gripper  Motion. 


THE  PLAIN  COUNTRY  PRESS. 

The  above  cut  gives  a  fair  representation  of  our  Plain  Country  Press,  which 
can  be  driven  either  by  hand  or  power.  It  can  be  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  and 
with  less  noise,  without  springs,  than  any  other  country  press.  This  press  is  built 
in  the  following  sizes : 

No.  I,  Bed,  38  X  54.  Form,  33  x  50  I  No.  5,  Bed,  29  x  42.  Form,  24  x  38 

2,  '•  35x52.  “  30x48  6,  “  28x38.  “  23x33 

3,  “  34  X  50.  “  29  X  46  7,  “  24  X  30.  “  19  X  25 

4,  “  33  X  48.  “  28  X  44  I 

They  are  furnished  with  tw.o  form  rollers  (covering  the  entire  form),  four  angle 
rollers,  tapeless  delivery,  our  new  gripper  mechanism  (which  cannot  be  decayed  or 
broken),  rubber  blanket,  two  sets  of  roller  stocks,  wrenches,  etc. 

THE  COMPLETE  PRESS 

Is  made  in  the  same  sizes  as  the  Country  Press.  This  style  has  two  form  rollers,  with 
combination  screw  distributor,  four  angle  rollers  with  adjustable  sockets,  fountain 
knife  removable  for  cleaning  or  changing  color,  tapeless  delivery,  new  gripper  mech- 
anisin,  spring  motion,  adjustable  at  both  ends,  spring  trip,  rubber  blanket,  or  cylinder 
packing,  roller  molds,  two  sets  stocks,  wrenches,  etc. 

THE  JOB  AND  NEWS  PRESS. 

These  are  built  in  same  sizes  as  the  Complete,  having  the  same  improvements, 
with  the  addition  of  luithdrawing  under-guides,  which  are  removed  just  as  the 
grippers  close,  preventing  wrinkling  of  the  sheet.  Delivery  is  under  the  feed  board, 
laying  the  sheet  printed  side  up,  without  having  come  in  contact  with  anything  after 
leaving  the  cylinder.  This  improvement  effectually  prevents  “  offset  ”  or  “  smut.” 


THE  JOB  AND  BOOK  PRESS. 


No. 


Bed, 


No. 


Forn 


Form,  37  X  53 

2,  38  X  54.  “  33  X  50  I  4,  ■■  29  X  42.  ■■  24  X  3a 

With  either  two  or  four  rollers,  covering  entire  form.  Simple  in  construction, 
great  strength  and  rigidity  of  impression,  spring  throw-off,  both  by  hand  and  auto¬ 
matically  on  stopping.  Cylinder  trip  so  constructed  that  when  tripped,  grippers, 
and  front  guides  do  not  operate.  Delivering  sheet  in  front,  printed  side  up,  in  full 
view  of  both  feeder  and  pressman,  retreating  front  and  under  guides,  new  gripper 
mechanism,  removable  fountain  knife,  form  rollers  put  in  or  out  of  contact  with  both 
form  and  distributor  by  a  single  movement  of  a  lever,  shifting  angle  rollers,  adjust¬ 
able  feed  gauges,  perfect  register,  distribution  unequaled  except  by  our  book  series, 
new  bed  motion  by  which  speed  is  only  limited  by  ability  of  feeder  to  feed  the  sheets 
properly. 

THE  BOOK  PRESS. 

This  style  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  Job  and  Book,  and  are  what  we  term 
“  Double  Enders,”  having  two  fountains  and  distributing  apparatus.  Disiribuiioft 
unequaled  by  any  press  in  the  world.  This  series  built  in  same  sizes  as  the  Job 
and  Book  Press. 

THE  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESS 

Has  all  the  features  of  the  Job  and  Book,  with  perfect  control  0/ the  water  and  the 
additional  distribution  gained  by  six  rollers,  covering  full  form,  and  a  full  trip  by 
which  all  motion  is  stopped,  except  cylinder  and  bed. 


Or  THOS.  H.  SENIOR,  Agent, 

36  Beckman  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Address,  :  THE  BAGLEY  &  SEWALL  CO. 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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The  NEW  O.  K.  JOB  PRESS 


ONLY  $100. 

Boxed  and  shipped  free.  Fully 

New  Patent  Feed  Tables. 

New  Style  Fountain,  SlO. 

New  Throw-off,  S'lO. 

Paste  and  Pin  Cups  — 
new  idea. 


Kelsey  Press  Co 

MERIDEN,  CONN, 

Patentees  &  Makers 


Nrw  Ghampion  Prrss 


Chase  9x13  in.;  Plain,  Throw-off 

“  8x12  “  Finished,  “ 

“  9x13  “ 

10x15  ‘  “ 

Ink  Fountain,  $10.00. 


Chase  6x10  in.;  weight,  300  lbs ...  .$60 

“  8x12  “  “  600  “  _  85 

“  9x13  “  “  725  “  . 

“  10x15  “  “  ^°°°  “  • 

“  8x12  “  Plain,  Throw-off. 

Steam  Fixtures,  $12  00, 

BOXED  AND  DELIVERED  FREE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Easiest  running  ;  simple  in  construction  ;  the  equal  of  any  other  job 
press;  every  one  warranted;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work;  two 
weeks’  trial  allowed.  Send  for  circular. 


A.  OLMESDAHL, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Presses, 

41  CENTRE  STREET,  ....  NEW  YORK. 


For  further  information,  testimonials,  etc.,  address  communications  to 

HENRY  G.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 
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DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 

(patent  may  II,  1886) 

POWER  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE. 


Price,  No.  3,  - 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round, 

“  “  “  Flat, 


-  $350.00 


•35 


GUARANTEED. 

Only  itvo  adjustments — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the  staples, 
the  other  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table. 


CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  either  saddle  or 
flat.  No  adjustment  required  in  changing  flat  to  round  wire. 


THE  ONLY  SIMPLE  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This 
machine  forms,  drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or 
flat  wire,  wound  on  spools,  and  will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to 
one-half  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle.  There  are  no  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with  staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of 
its  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can  operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and 
durable.  Weighs  250  pounds. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  M’F’G  CO. 

327  &  329  Dearborn  Street,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
41  &  43  Beekman  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK. 
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GeoXWolVvd'c's  Sows 

IwVvS 

(>o  ISoW  St 
0^t(!,v^r^iotK. 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


THE  PARAGON 

Paper  and  Card  Cutting  Macliines. 


EDWARD  L.  MILLER,  Mfr., 

528  Vine  St.  and  327  New  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Bookitinders’  Wire  Stitching  Machine 


Wire  per  tliousana  bucks  costs  but  one-halt  that  used  by  any  other  Stitcher. 
No.  I  Size  stitches  from  i-i6  to  9-16  inch  thick,  90  to  100  stitches  per  minute. 

(t  2  “  **  **  3-16  **  I  **  **  80  90  **  “ 

Send  for  Price  List  ami  Testimonials. 

Mw„„,.db,  CHARLES  CARR,  ’  ■"'boVSn?S 
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Whitlock  Machine  Works 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Whitlock  Cylinder  Presses=^= — 

- AND — 

—  Champion  Paper  Cutters. 


BIRMINGHAM,  CONN. 
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NEWSPAPER  EOLDERS, 

HAND-FEIED, 

And  Attaching  Combination  Folders. 


SIXTEEN  PAGE  FOLDERS  AND  PASTERS,  EIGHT  PAGE 
PASTERS  AND  TRIMMERS,  CIRCULAR  FOLDERS, 
SPECIAL  FOLDERS,  BOOK  FOLDERS. 


CHALLENGE  COMBINATION. 


FOUR,  EIGHT,  TWELVE,  SIXTEEN,  TWENTY-FOUR  AND 
THIRTY-TWO  PAGE  FOLDERS,  Etc.,  Etc. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

BROWN  FOLDING  MACHINE  CO. 

KRIE,,  PEINN. 


New  York  Office,  13  Park  Row. 
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C.  POTTER,  Jr.  &  CO’S 


r. 


NEW  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 

With  Patented  Cylinder  Lifting  and  Adjusting  Mechanism,  Three  Tracks,  Reversing  Mechanism,  Air  Bunters,  Machine-cut  Bed-Rack 
Steel  Shafts,  etc.,  etc.,  all  combining  to  insure  an  absolutely  Unyielding  Impression,  Perfect  Register,  High  Speed,  Quick  and  Easy 
Handling,  Great  Durability,  and  a  degree  of  excellence  in  every  detail  hitherto  unattained. 

12  &  14  spruce  St.,  NEW  YORK.  Western  Agents:  H.  HARTT  &  CO.,  162  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Inland  Printer. 


The  LEADING  TRADE  JOURNAL  of  the  World  in  the  Printing  Industry. 


TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR.  SINGLE  COPY,  TWENTY  CENTS. 


EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN 

ARE  invited  to  sustain  with  their  subscriptions  a  Journal  alive  to  their  interests,  and.  by  doing  so,  keejo  informed  of 
the  inventions,  improvements  and  changes  continually  occurring  and  crowding  out  the  old-time  methods. 
A  corps  of  talented,  practical  printers  have  been  secured  to  instruct,  improve  and  interest  our  readers,  and  Vol.lY., 
which  commenced  October,  1886,  presents  features  of  unusual  interest  to  the  craft. 

No  printing-office,  typographical  library,  editor’s  desk,  employer’s  workshop  or  workman’s  bookcase  should  be 
without  this  valuable  addition  to  typographical  literature. 


“  To  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  what  is  being  done  among  printers  throughout  the  world,  you  should  subscribe  to  The 
INLAND  PRINTER.  It  is  a  splendid  publicat  on,  and  deserving  of  the  support  of  every  printer.  It  will  be  specially 
vahiable  to  the  young  journeyman  who  is  ambitious.” — Golding’s  Bulletin  of  Novelties,  Boston. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER  has  surpassed  all  that  was  expected  of  it  in  the  beginning,  and  it  may  now  be  considered 
the  foremost  typographical  magazine  in  America.  It  is  exceptionally  well  printed,  most  ably  edited  and  conducted,  and 
is  issued  with  a  regularity  which  is  astonishing  when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  printers’  journal.” — St  Louis  Printers'  Register. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER,  of  Chicago,  always  a  model  of  typographical  excellence,  is  fast  making  itself  indispensable 
in  all  well  regulated  printing-offices  and  to  all  printers  with  ambitions  beyond  the  “blacksmith’s”  branch  of  the  craft.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  GOOD  printer  and  of  those  who  DESIRE  to  be  good  printers,  as  well.” — The  Paper  World. 

“We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  bound  volume  II.,  of  that  excellent  journal.  The  INLAND  PRINTER.  Though  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  as  a  monthly  issue,  it  appears  to  even  better  advantage  when  neatly  bound  in  a  compact  volume,  and  is 
indeed  a  gem  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  printer’s  library.  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  yet  attainable.” — 

The  Chicago  Electrotyper. 

“  The  execution  of  the  number  before  us  is  deserving  of  all  praise,  and  the  literary  workmanship  is  worthy  of  the 
mechanical.  If  such  a  sumptuous  production  can  be  supported  by  American  operatives,  they  will  certainly  surprise  their 
fellow  craftsmen  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  for  no  paper  at  all  comparable  to  it  has  yet  been  established  by  workmen 
or  for  workmen.” — British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer,  London,  Eng. 

“  We  have  received  from  the  publishers  of  The  INLAND  PRINTER,  of  Chicago,  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  volume 
II.  of  that  favorite  publication.  This  paper  stands  today  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  is  justly  considered  the  foremost  typo¬ 
graphical  magazine  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  editorial  department  displays  marked  ability,  while  the  makeup  and 
presswork  are  beyond  criticism.  It  is  something  that  every  printer  needs.” — Pacific  Printer. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER  (Chicago)  commences  its  third  volume  in  a  new  dress  and  a  handsome,  new  and  engraved 
wrapper  title.  As  a  representative  journal  of  American  printerdom  it  has  scarcely  an  equal ;  it  takes  in  everything  of  interest 
to  the  craft,  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  its  typography  and  presswork  are  perfection.  It  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  of 
exchanges,  and  deserves  all  the  success  it  has  so  quickly  achieved.” — Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal,  London,  Eng. 

“With  the  beginning  of  volume  III.,  that  already  superb  publication.  The  INLAND  PRINTER,  made  a  change  in  its 
cover,  altering  the  entire  design  of  the  first  page  and  adopting  a  new  color  in  the  paper  used.  The  new  design  is  much  more 
emblematical  of  the  craft  and  we  think  much  handsomer.  We  have  no  words  of  commendation  too  high  for  The  INLAND 
PRINTER  and  its  management,  for  they  deserve  more  than  the  highest  praise  we  could  bestow.” — St.  Louis  Printers'  Cabinet. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER,  published  at  Chicago,  is  now  the  leading  typographical  journal  of  America.  Its  pages 
show  the  work  of  masters  in  their  respective  lines,  and  it  is  doing  more  good  today  for  the  advancement  of  printing  and 
kindred  trades  than  all  other  printers’  journals  combined.  The  INLAND  PRINTER  is  a  great  advocate  of  the  inter¬ 
changeable  system,  and  its  severe  lashings  have  helped  to  force  some  obstreperous  typefounders  into  line.  Every  printer 
should  read  it  —  $2.00  per  year,  postpaid. —  The  Neat  Printer,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  copies  of  Volumes  II.  and  III.  at  the  following  prices: 

SINGLE  COPIES,  20  CENTS.  COMPLETE  FILE,  $2.00.  BOUND  IN  RUSSIA,  $3.00. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Publishers, 

2  Taylor  Building',  Monroe  Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 


Are  Now  Offered 

—TO- 

PRINTERS 


BUILDERS  OF 


Printing— = 
—Machinery, 


ALL  OTHERS  NEEDING 
POWER,' 

TO  BUY  - 


STEAM  ENGINES^:^  - 
—  AND  BOILERS. 


The  NEW  YORK  SAFETY  STEAM  POWER  CO.  having  a  large  stock  of  Engines  and 
Boilers  from  2  to  12  Horse  Power,  ready  for  delivery,  and  recognizing  the  disposition  of  buyers 
to  defer  placing  their  orders  until  general  business  shall  have  improved,  will  take  an  important 
step  toward  starting  trade  by  marking  down  their  prices  so  that  STEAM  POWER  may  be  had 
in  every  workshop  in  the  land. 

IF  YOU  INTEND  TO  PURCHASE,  NOW  IS  THE  TIME, 

EIxtrrmely  LaOW  Pricks. 

- ADDRESS - 

N e w  Y ork  safety  Steam  Power  Ce>- 

E.  T.  COPELAND,  Gen’l  Agent, 

No.  30  Cortlandt  Street,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Send  for  17th  Annual  Catalogue  and  state  approximately  what  Horse  Power  you  want 
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The  Unique  Rule  Worker. 


IMPORTANT  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  machine,  the  work  of  months, 
which  compelled  the  entire  remodeling  of  the  machine.  These  improvements 
extend  to  every  part  of  the  machine,  and  new  ways  of  working.  Among  these 
are  the  following : 

A  new  analysis  of  the  parts  of  diamonds,  stars,  etc.,  has  given  the  ability  to  secure 
the  same  results  of  automatically  cutting  the  various  angles  on  these  rules 
in  correct  relationship  to  each  other,  by  new  and  simpler  means. 

The  springing,  deflecting,  cramping  and  binding  of  the  thin  saws  when 
sawing  an  oblique  angle  in  the  hard  rule,  is  prevented  by 
a  simple  means,  by  which  such  angles  are  cut  the  same  as 
right  angles. 

Improved  means  of  holding  curved  rules  for  cutting. 
Improved  means  of  holding  electrotype  and  stereotype 
plates,  engravers'  blocks,  tint  plates,  reglet,  etc. 

A  higher  grade  of  saws  (for  which  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded  at  New  Orleans),  made  in  6-to-pica,  3-to-picaand 
nonpareil  thicknesses. 

A  simple,  cheap  and  correct  method  of  sharpening 
saws,  and  keeping  them  true. 

Changes  in  the  milling  cutters,  by  which  the  smoothness 
and  ease  of  cut  is  increased,  and  their  durability  nearly 
doubled.  We  challenge  any  firm  in  the  United  States  to 
produce  a  finer  piece  of  workmanship.  Power  can  now  be 
readily  applied. 

We  have  doubled  the  amount  of  work  in  the  machine, 
almost  doubled  its  weight,  and  so  increased  its  range  and 
capacity  that  it  is  worth  several  times  as  much  as  the  first 
macliines. 

All  who  have  received  our  former  circulars  will  receive 
our  new  circular.  All  others  interested  are  requested  to 
send  for  it. 


R.  A  TWA  TER  &  CO. 


P.  S. — In  the  next  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  be  shown  our  latest  improvements  in  Quoins,  which  , 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

:  ahead  of  all  others. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  Bubfalo,  N.  Y. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Gen’l  Western  Apjents,  115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


The  New  Prouty  Combination  Book,  News  and  Job  Press. 
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A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 


VoL.  iv.-No.  4.  CHICAGO,  JANUARY,  1887.  terms 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  REASON  WHY. 


HARD  TIMES  —  THE  WATCHWORD  OF  THIS  DECENNIUM  —  IMAGINARY 
CAUSES  — THE  AMATEUR  —  THE  MAN  WHO  UNDERSELLS  — 
CATCHING  THE  TRADE  —  UNTRUE  ESTIMATING  —  UNIONS  AND 
MASTER  PRINTERS — PROTECTED  BY  A  UNION  —  CHEAP  WORK  VS. 
GOOD  WORK  —  GOOD  WORK  NECE.SSARY  TO  SUCCESS  —  THE  REAL 
CAUSE  OF  THE  EVIL  —  THE  REASON  WHY — HARD  TIMES  ONCE 
MORE.  - 

BY  GUSTAV  BOEHM. 

Hard  times  !  These  two  words  have  almost  become 
stereotype  phrases,  within  the  boundaries  of  conver¬ 
sation,  among  business  men.  As  a  rule,  political  changes 
in  the  government  have  from  time  to  time  given  new 
hopes  that  they  would  soon  be  stricken  from  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  American  citizens,  and  still  we  have  not  yet 
reached  this  point.  Yet  they  are  hovering  above  our 
heads;  still  we  hear  it  daily,  hard  times  !  hard  times!  Do 
we  wonder  that  the  printer’s  trade  is  also  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  general  depression  in  the  business  world? 
Whi'e  the  effort  is  made  to  elevate  the  trade,  to  educate  the 
workman,  to  bring  him  to  the  pitch  of  utility,  to  enable 
him  to  do  the  very  best  in  his  line,  one  frightens  before 
the  responsibility  loaded  upon  oneself  by  encouraging  a 
person  to  devote  his  time,  brain  and  labor  to  acquire  a 
knowledge,  which,  even  in  the  very  best  case,  in  case  of 
the  so-called  independence  of  being  a  proprietor  of  a 
printing  establishment,  will  hardly  guarantee  him  more 
than  an  existence,  full  of  trouble  and  work,  with  but  little 
chance  to  make  more  than  a  living.  This,  so  we  are 
assured,  is  the  present  state  of  the  printer’s  business. 
Have  these  men,  whom  we  induce  to  follow  this  vocation, 
not  a  right  to  demand  satisfaction,  after  having  spent  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  to  acquire  a  training  which  but 
renders  them  a  pittance  after  they  get  through  with  it  ? 
What  will  they  who  have  encouraged  them  to  choose  the 
printer’s  trade,  to  remain  in  the  ranks  when  almost  every 
circumstance  advised  to  quit  the  case,  to  throw  the  stick 
in  a  corner,  leave  the  press  and  take  hold  of  something 
else  which  will  prove  more  remunerative  than  the  art 
preservative,  what  will  they  who  are  charged  with  such 
encouragement  by  those  who  trusted  to  their  words,  to 
their  writing,  answer  ? 


They  will  answer,  the  general  depression  of  business, 
whether  in  consequence  of  political  or  politico-economi¬ 
cal  circumstances,  cannot  be  blamed  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  the  reasons,  therefore,  may  be  looked  for  by  national 
economists;  that  their  trade  is,  in  general,  not  more  sub¬ 
jected  to  disadvantages  caused  by  the  commercial  depres¬ 
sion,  than  any  other  trade  or  business.  In  fact,  the 
printer’s  business  is  less  endangered  by  tariff  politics  than 
many  other  branches  of  business,  the  productions  of  which 
are  liable  to  be  suspended,  if  advantages  of  a  free 
trade  guarantee  a  profitable  importation.  And  what 
discomforts  and  special  troubles  may  otherwise  arise  to  the 
printer  cannot  be  pushed  in  the  shoes  of  those  who 
preached,  io  be  wholly  what  one  choosed  to  be  ;  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  a  consequence  of  individual  miscalculations  or 
misappropriation  of  the  knowledge  which  one  has  acquired. 
Let  us  investigate  the  evils  which  cause  so  many  master 
printers  to  complain  about  the  depre.ssion  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  to  charge  unjustly  a  hundred  different  factors,  the 
workingmen,  the  unions,  excessive  competition,  etc., 
with  the  cause  of  their  discomfort. 

Among  the  number  of  these  partly  actual,  partly 
imaginary,  causes  are : 

1.  The  amateur  printer. 

2.  The  man  who  undersells. 

3.  The  man  who  tries  to  catch  a  customer  (vulgarly 
spoken)  by  underestimating. 

4.  The  printer  whose  calculations  are  untrue. 

5.  The  pressure  of  unions  upon  the  master  printers. 

The  first  of  these  grievances,  although  often  put  up  as 

a  damaging  factor,  is  actually  but  an  imaginary  ghost. 
Which  real  printer,  who  has  learned  his  trade  and  knows 
what  experience  is  wanted  to  be  a  printer,  will  ever  fear 
the  amateur?  He  is,  in  comparison  to  the  real  printer, 
not  more  than  one  of  these  neat  miniature  houses  cut 
from  a  block  of  wood  by  the  hands  of  a  “  Niirnberger  ” 
citizen,  to  the  magnificent  mansion  which  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  civilization,  the  fruit  of  genius  and  study,  such 
as  but  a  well  trained  builder  can  erect.  The  amateur  is 
no  danger  to  the  trade.  He  who  fears  him  will  do 
better  to  leave  the  ranks  and  be  contented. 

The  second  factor  in  question,  the  printer  who  beats 
his  opponent  without  regard  of  profits,  is  also  but  an 
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imaginary  hinderance  to  the  welfare  of  the  trade.  A  man 
cannot  last  very  long  if  he  sells  goods  below  actual  cost. 
Let  him  do  so  if  he  desires ;  remain  idle  until  he  blows  out 
his  own  light.  It  will  not  last  very  long  until  this  happens. 
You  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

Further,  we  find  the  printer  who  will  offer  to  sell  your 
goods  at  a  lower  rate  than  you  will  be  able  to  furnish 
them.  This  is  but  a  coup  d'  et at  to  catch  the  trade,  as  it  is 
called.  What  a  poor  policy  !  I  know  of  cases  where  such 
ungentlemanlike  and  unbusinesslike  bearing  has  been  sadly 
punished,  the  printer  in  question  having  been  permitted  to 
print  the  work  at  prices  quoted,  but  has  not  been  given 
any  further  chance  to  make  up  the  loss.  Do  right  to  your 
customers  and  they  will  do  right  to  you.  Malee  your  work 
good,  and  furnish  it  as  low  as  you  can  without  losing,  so 
low  that  you  would  not  care  to  do  the  work  if  wanted  at  a 
lower  price.  Advise  your  customer  to  go  and  have  it  done 
at  the  other  place.  Ten  to  one  he  will  soon  see  into  the 
game,  and  return  again  to  his  old  home. 

A  fourth  enemy  to  consider  is  the  printer  who  will 
undersell  you,  unconscious  of  the  damage  he  is  doing  to 
himself  and  his  bank  account.  He  will  soon  see  that  he 
is  working  for  glory,  and  quit  his  foolish  proceedings. 
The  pressure  of  the  working  men,  backed  by  a  union,  upon 
their  employer  is  also  at  times  mentioned  as  a  factor  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  master  printer  to  work  with 
profit.  It  need  not  be  especially  explained  that  in  most 
cases  where  union  pressures  have  been  applied,  it  has  not 
been  done  to  keep  the  master  printer  from  any  pecuniary 
(righteous)  profit,  but,  as  a  rule,  merely  to  protect  the 
workingmen  from  disadvantages,  often  caused  by  the 
reckless  business  principles  of  their  employer,  and  often  to 
protect  the  latter. 

I  remember,  some  time  ago,  that  a  committee  of  the 
German  Typographical  Union  of  New  York  City  (No.  7) 
went  the  rounds  to  investigate  the  business  manner  of  the 
master  printers,  as  far  as  their  rates  were  concerned,  that 
is,  to  find  out  which  offices  did  not  pay  union  rates  to  their 
men.  This  was  done,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  to  protect  such  offices  as  pay  the  union  rates  from 
a  damaging  opposition,  the  union  refusing  to  send  any  help 
to  any  office  whose  men  were  paid  below  the  stipulated 
union  rates,  thus  forcing  a  number  of  master  printers  who 
formerly  only  paid  union  prices  to  their  piece  hands,  when¬ 
ever  they  needed  such  help,  to  introduce  the  union  scale 
throughout  their  office,  if  they  ever  depended  upon  any 
help  by  union  hands.  In  this  manner  the  prices  demanded 
for  work  by  master  printers  soon  became  more  uniform,  as 
no  one  with  common  sense  accepted  any  work  below  the 
union  rates,  and  a  reasonable  profit  added.  The  above 
teaches  us  that  all  the  reasons  assigned  are  actually  not 
existing.  They  are  but  momentary  grievances,  which  a 
solid  house,  with  good  principles  and  a  sound  system,  need 
not  fear,  and  which  it  can  avoid. 

Another  question  is  the  demand  for  cheap  work.  There 
are  very  few  customers  nowadays  who  ask  for  good  work. 
Cheap,  cheap,  and  once  more  cheap,  is  the  watchword  of 
the  day.  Who  of  the  great  mass  ordering  printing  asks  : 
“  How  good  can  you  do  it  without  regard  to  cost  ?”  They 
all  ask:  “How  much?"  Everything  must  be  estimated 


before  an  order  is  given.  It  is  estimated  by  a  dozen  offices, 
and  the  lowest  bidder  gets  the  job.  A  printer,  especially 
in  the  first  years  of  his  existence,  seldom  puts  all  his  outlay 
in  stock,  work  and  time  in  consideration  when  a  job  is  to 
be  estimated.  He  quietly  hopes  he  will  push  it  through  in 
such  and  such  a  time,  and  bases  thereupon  his  calculation. 
When  the  job  is  finished  he  will  find  that  he  must  charge 
so  much  more,  or  be  tlie  loser.  As  a  rule  the  labor  of  the 
foreman  and  such  workmen  as  earn  the  most,  who  get  paid 
by  the  week,  not  by  the  job,  whose  time  and  work  cannot 
be  measured  by  ems,  is  often  put  in  by  the  estimating 
printer  far  below  the  actual  cost.  How  many  dollars  must 
one  be  out  of  his  pockets  until  he  learns  to  figure  exactly, 
and  rather  let  the  job  go  than  charge  for  five  hours’  work, 
which  will  any  time  take  double  the  amount.  Still  it  is 
more  profitable  to  remain  idle  than  to  give  work  away 
below  cost  price,  or  even  at  cost.  No  dealer  in  commercial 
goods  will  consent  to  such  a  business  transaction,  and, 
alas  !  how  often  do  we  meet  with  it  even  in  well-regulated, 
well-managed  printing  establishments  ! 

As  far  as  cheap  work  in  opposition  to  good  work  is 
concerned,  I  have  been  taught  by  years  of  experience  that 
at  the  end  it  pays  better  to  adhere  to  the  principle :  good 
work,  and  no  sacrifice  for  it,  whatever.  In  course  of 
time  the  printer,  whose  imprint  stands  below  good  work 
only,  will  find  himself  and  his  business  patronized  by  a 
number  of  customers  who  do  not  desire  any  slop  work. 
They  expect  good  work,  and  are  willing  to  pay  what  is 
right.  Customers  desiring  work  done  at  a  trifle,  no  matter 
how  its  appearance  may  be,  will  not  find  themselves  at 
home  in  such  an  office.  There  will,  perhaps,  be  no  rush, 
push  and  overwork  —  alas!  the  so  erroneously  believed 
signs  of  prosperity  —  but  the  printer  will  get  out  of  the 
capital  invested  in  his  business  a  well-deserved  interest. 
Such  an  office,  governed  by  the  principle,  good  work  at 
the  lowest  price  for  good  work,  will  bear  the  stamp  of 
satisfaction  upon  its  every  particle.  Every  man  in  the 
office  will  earn  an  acceptable  living  in  a  clean,  neatly-kept 
workroom  -,  he  will  not  tumble  over  ink-pots  and  sweep¬ 
ings,  not  breathe  the  foul  air  of  dirtily-kept  premises,  so 
kept  because  there  is  no  time  to  clean  up  and  bring  things 
in  order.  Every  minute,  every  second,  must  be  coined  out 
to  make  up  for  low  prices  and  cheap  work ;  and  if  neither 
rush  nor  push,  neither  scolding  nor  hurrying,  nor  even  the 
disregard  of  all  cleanliness,  can  make  up  the  difference  in 
the  profit  and  loss  account,  when  at  last  this  cheap  printer 
finds  out  that  his  material,  and  often  his  health,  diminishes 
in  a  frightfully  speedy  manner,  in  no  comparison  whatever 
w'ith  the  percentage  of  his  profits,  he  blows  up  his  cheeks, 
takes  his  breast  full  of  wind,  and  runs  down  his  trade, 
or  blames  the  hard  times  as  the  only  reason  why  he  is  not 
as  prosperous  as  he  ought  to  be. 

Hard  manual  labor  must  be  esteemed  by  all  who  can 
appreciate  it ;  but  manual  labor,  deprived  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  government,  by  common  sense  and  good  business 
tact,  can  righteously  be  considered  a  case  for  the  insane 
asylum. 

What  a  broad  back  these  hard  times  must  have  I  They 
must  bear  an  awful  lot,  as  every  sin  of  omission  or  com¬ 
mission  is  attributed  to  them. 
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CAPITAL,  LABOR  AND  LAZINESS. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  BUSHNELL. 

Occasionally  in  a  heated  political  contest  a  spark 
of  truth  flashes  up  from  the  heavily-beaten  anvil  of 
misstatement.  “  There  is  no  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor,  bict  there  is  between  labor  and  laziness,"  said  a 
candidate  for  a  high  office,  recently,  and  there  is  ample 
food  for  thought  in  the  epigrammatic  sentence. 

The  proposition,  taken  per  se,  bears  upon  its  face  the 
solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem,  one  that  has  vexed 
the  world  since  the  establishment  of  a  mental  value, 
and  will  as  long  as  man  and  money  remain  distinct 
forces  and  antagonistic.  But  it  must  be  taken  with  a 
considerable  allowance  of  salt,  at  least  so  far  as  bearing 
upon  the  knights  of  the  stick  and  rule — a  most  goodly 
brotherhood. 

Speaking  for  the  craft  in  general,  we  deny  the  assertion 
of  “laziness,”  except  as  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  all 
of  mankind  are  born  with  inclination  for  idleness,  and 
that  matter  is  created  inert  and  has  to  be  forced  into 
action  by  mind.  In  all  classes  and  conditions  there  are 
those  inclined  to  take  their  ease,  and  will  do  so  except 
when  driven  by  the  sharp  spur  of  necessity.  This  comes 
in  many  forms.  For  the  first  place,  love,  in  its  highest 
and  best  development,  and  love  of  money,  in  its  most 
sordid  form,  will  contend.  For  parents,  wife,  and  children, 
human  muscles  will  be  ceaselessly  strained,  and  human 
brains  unceasingly  racked.  With  these  incentives  there  will 
be  nothing  of  sloth.  The  requirements  of  shelter,  food, 
and  clothing  are  powerful  agents  to  drive  men  to  toil. 
Pride  is  often  a  factor  to  the  same  end,  and  those 
suffering  from  the  curse  of  oenomania  will  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  the  utmost,  for  a  time  at  least. 

As  a  rule,  we  venture  the  assertion,  and  believe  facts 
will  sustain  us,  that  there  are  as  few  lazy  men  to  be 
found  connected  with  printing  as  with  any  other  occu¬ 
pation  that  can  be  named.  It  is  a  business  that  requires 
quick  movement,  rapid  thought,  prompt  decision,  and 
constant  attention.  From  its  ranks  lazy  men,  by  the 
natural  order  of  its  workings,  are  soon  eliminated.  The 
printing  office  is  not  the  place  for  them ;  they  speedily 
learn  it,  retire  to  something  more  congenial,  and  the 
ranks  are  purged  of  drones.  With  them  there  is  no 
conflict,  never  has  been,  or  will  be.  They  care  nothing 
for  capital,  save  as  a  means  of  self-sustenance  and  self¬ 
gratification.  The  proposition,  then,  of  a  conflict  between 
the  two  named  unseen  but  powerful  forces  falls  to  the 
ground,  for  labor  is  seldom  performed  by  laziness,  and 
laziness  will  not  labor  when  there  is  any  possibility  of 
escape. 

If,  then,  these  premises  are  correct,  labor  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  its  opposite,  except  as  it  may  come  from 
example,  and  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  natural 
bent  of  mankind  to  take  things  easy,  and  too  often, 
like  Falstaff,  “in  mine  own  inn.”  That  there  is  such 
an  influence,  a  vile  and  pernicious,  a  degrading  and 
demoralizing  one,  cannot  be  denied.  The  idle  man 
inherently  hates  to  see  another  at  work.  It  is  a  serious 


reflection,  and  a  stinging  commentary  upon  his  own 
actions.  He  hates  prosperity  just  in  proportion  to  his 
own  lack  of  it,  and  sneers  at  sobriety  the  more  he  is 
sunk  in  dipsomania.  Unwilling  to  exalt  himself,  he 
seeks  to  drag  others  down  to  his  own  level,  and  his 
Satanic  highness,  who  is  credited  with  finding  employ¬ 
ment  for  idle  hands,  keeps  him  constantly  toiling  (and 
much  harder  than  he  would  do  in  legitimate  business) 
to  debase  others,  and  make  them  slaves  to  poverty,  and 
its  long  train  of  inconveniences  and  discomforts. 

This  is  the  very  reverse  of  labor.  It  was  ordained 
to  elevate,  ennoble,  and  bless,  and  everything  antagonistic 
is  contrary  and  detrimental  to  its  perfect  development, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Divine  plan  for  man’s  better 
estate  and  harmony  with  his  fellows. 

Except,  then,  as  judged  from  a  strictly  moral  standpoint, 
there  is  no  conflict  between  labor  and  laziness.  The  very 
nature  of  the  case  forbids  such  a  consummation.  With  the 
former,  rightly  considered,  there  can  be  little  of  the  latter, 
and  with  the  latter  little  of  the  former.  With  the  advent 
of  the  one,  the  other  ceases;  and  save  for  the  influence 
balefully  exerted,  the  proposition  is  not  worth  considering. 
And  this,  for  weal  or  woe,  rests  with  the  man  himself. 
He  is  the  controller  of  his  fate  in  this  respect,  and  the 
sole  builder  of  his  present  and  his  future  greatness  or 
misery. 

In  this  respect  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  con¬ 
flict;  farther,  we  deny  its  application.  Yet  that  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  man  having  the  good  of  his  fellows  at  heart  to  seri¬ 
ously  reflect  and  regret.  And  how  much  laziness  has 
influenced  labor  to  its  own  undoing  can  never  be  esti¬ 
mated.  An  exhaustive  statistical  report  is  beyond  the 
possibilities.  There  can  never  be  a  tabulated  statement  of 
human  suffering.  But  the  streets,  the  sorrowful  homes,  the 
wan,  pinched  faces,  the  unclothed  forms,  the  records  of 
police  and  other  courts  are  all  that  is  required.  'I'he 
evidence  of  the  eyes  are  sufficiently  convincing.  More 
would  be  useless,  and  it  is  a  sorry  commentary  upon  what 
should  be  when  nature  has  given  smiling  skies,  fructify¬ 
ing  rains,  bountiful  harvests,  and  enterprise  waits  im¬ 
patiently  for  brain  and  muscle  for  the  development  of  its 
plans. 

Of  all  the  busy  workshops  of  the  world,  that  of  printing 
is  the  last  for  any  disturbance  of  labor  by  laziness,  for 
any  influence  of  the  latter  over  the  former — the  last 
place  in  which  it  should  be  permitted.  Interest  upon 
the  capital  invested,  insurance,  rent  and  other  expenses 
connected  with  it  go  steadily  on,  and  every  hair  of  idle¬ 
ness  is  loss.  It  is  an  implied,  if  not  a  written,  agreement 
that  the  employed  shall  do  all  within  his  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employer,  and  an  honest  man  will  not 
attempt  to  ignore  the  obligation.  For  a  certain  wage  he 
has  morally  pledged  himself  to  devote  his  skill  and  his 
time — all  of  it  during  working  hours — not  to  fritter  it 
away,  and  do  as  little  as  is  possible.  And  this  is  just  as 
binding  upon  him  as  that  of  the  employer  to  fulfill  his  por¬ 
tion  of  the  contract,  and  promptly  pay  a  just  sum  for  the 
work  performed. 

In  no  well  supervised  printing  office  is  laziness  toler¬ 
ated — should  be  in  none.  It  is  fatal  to  the  efficiency 
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as  well  as  the  morale,  is  destructive  of  manhood,  and 
an  unfair  drain  upon  capital.  It  is  a  disease  of  rapid 
growth,  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  progress  ;  a  fungus 
and  parasite  growth  that  should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
and  the  sooner  the  better  for  both  parties  to  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Labor  has  to  pay  the  wages  of  laziness  and  with  no 
stinted  hand.  Everyone  not  self-supporting,  not  indi¬ 
vidually  a  bread  winner,  becomes  a  load  that  has  to  be 
carried — an  old  man  of  the  sea  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
faithful  toilsman.  Directly  or  indirectly,  labor  is  forced  to 
support  laziness,  and  here  a  just,  proper  and  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  conflict  might — aye,  should — arise  and  be  carried  on 
to  extermination. 

Otherwise,  save  as  above  stated,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  we  fail  to  see  the  contest  between  the  two,  and  hold 
it  to  be  simply  the  glossing  over  of  a  greater  and  more 
perplexing  issue. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

CHROMO-PHOTOTYPE. 

BY  HERMAN  REINBOLD. 

The  great  progress  brought  about  by  the  photo¬ 
mechanical  engraving  process,  in  the  typographic  arts, 
has  recently  been  extended  to  color  printing.  No  artistic 
work  in  colors  could  be  produced  by  the  printing 
press,  until  a  short  time  ago  a  French  process-worker 
began  to  use  the  photo-mechanical  methods  as  described 
in  The  Inl.vnd  Printer,  as  the  Meissenbach,  Ives  and 
kindred  processes,  for  the  reproduction  of  pictures  in  their 
natural  colors,  on  the  type  press. 

Photographs  have  been  printed  in  natural  colors  for 
fifteen  years  past,  by  Albert,  in  Munich,  by  means  of  the 
Lichtdruck  process,  and  the  reproduction  of  jraintings  of 
old  masters,  in  natural  colors,  by  means  of  photography,  at 
the  Paris  International  Exposition,  in  1876,  has  been 
admired  by  everybody. 

Today  quite  a  number  of  French,  English  and  German 
newspapers  contain  pictures  printed  in  colors  on  the  type 
press,  which  are  very  artistic ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
process  which  enables  them  to  do  so  will  shortly  be 
introduced  in  this  country. 

The  drawing  or  photograph  to  be  colored  or  photo¬ 
graphed  directly  from  nature,  in  the  manner  described 
hereafter,  is  copied  by  the  same  method  as  is  employed  in 
the  Meissenbach  process,  by  which  a  positive  is  taken  of 
the  picture.  This  is  covered  with  a  fine  network  of  lines 
and  dots,  and  a  second  negative  is  taken  from  it.  From 
this  an  electrotype  is  made  by  the  chrome-gelatine 
process. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  colors  are  a  combination  of 
the  three  primary  colors — red,  yellow  and  blue.  For 
chromo-phototype  the  picture  is  first  photographed  in  the 
regular  manner;  then  dissolved  into  lines  and  dots,  and  an 
electro  taken  from  it.  Next  a  red  glass  is  inserted  in 
front  of  the  lens  of  the  camera,  and  a  negative  taken 
again.  As  the  plate  has  to  be  highly  sensitized  for  this 
purpose,  the  best  and  most  rapid  working  dry-plates  must 
be  used  ;  and  even  then  the  exposure  averages  about  four 
minutes,  but  the  exact  time  must  be  governed  by  the 


strength  of  the  sunlight.  The  picture  should  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  sunlight  or  electric  light  falls  directly 
upon  it.  The  negative  obtained  by  this  method  will  con¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  all  the  colors  derived  from  red,  such 
as  pink,  lilac,  orange,  etc.  The  camera  ought  not  to  be 
changed  while  the  negatives  are  being  taken,  to  prevent 
the  pictures  getting  out  of  focus. 

Another  negative  is. then  taken  with  a  yellow  glass  in 
front  of  the  lens ;  and  lastly,  one  with  a  blue  glass.  The 
time  of  exposure  with  the  yellow  glass  is  only  half  a  minute, 
while  twenty  seconds  is  ample  exposure  for  the  blue. 
These  three  negatives  contain  the  respective  tints  of  all  the 
colors  in  the  picture,  and  are  dissolved  into  dots  and  lines, 
as  described.  As  dry  plates  are  used,  and  the  negatives 
must  be  perfectly  opaque  at  the  places  where  the  sunlight 
should  act  through  the  chrome-gelatine  film,  care  has  to  be 
taken  when  they  are  densified  with  mercury.  An  electro¬ 
type  of  every  negative  taken  has  to  be  made  by  photo¬ 
engraving,  whereupon  they  are  ready  for  the  press. 

The  first  plate  where  the  red  glass  has  been  used  is 
printed  first,  with  red  ink;  next  comes  the  yellow  plate, 
which  is  printed  upon  the  red  picture,  with  yellow  ink. 
When  dried,  the  plate  in  which  the  blue  glass  has  been 
used  is  covered  with  blue  ink,  and  the  print  is  finally 
finished  by  using  the  first-made  negative,  without  any  glass, 
printed  with  black  ink. 

It  is  self-evident  that  by  this  method  all  the  original 
colors  of  the  drawing  or  photograph  copied  will  come  out 
to  the  finest  details  and  shades,  etc.,  with  striking  effect. 

Of  course,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  shades 
of  the  red,  yellow  and  blue  inks  ;  also  to  have  the  lines 
and  dots  of  the  electrotype  printed  in  black,  very  open, 
which  may  be  accomplished  by  etching  the  plate  deeper 
than  is  required  when  it  is  only  printed  in  one  color.  For 
the  reproduction  of  the  negatives  by  photo-engraving,  any 
of  the  methods  described  in  the  pages  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  during  the  past  few  months,  can  be  used  to 
advantage. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  EMPLOYING  PRINTERS. 

BY  T.  B,  BROWN. 

I 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Printers'  Register  (St.  Louis) 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  “a  batch  of  various  , 
kinds  of  high-class  printing,  some  of  which  are  accompa-  j 
nied  by  the  names  of  the  compositors  and  pressmen,  in  the  ; 
imprint  of  the  house.” 

The  above  brings  forth  a  suggestion  :  It  is  the  custom  ; 
among  artists  and  engravers  to  imprint  their  work,  some-  , 
times  with  the  name  of  the  concern  publishing  the  same,  . 
and  always  with  their  own  name.  Several  of  the  leading 
magazines,  the  Century  and  Harpers' ,  for  instance,  have  , 
apparently  taken  great  pains  to  bring  their  engravers  into  | 
prominence,  by  the  constant  use  of  their  names  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  work,  thus  securing  to  them  individually 
their  full  share  of  the  praise  or  adverse  criticism  bestowed  B 
upon  the  picture.  This  serves  not  only  to  gratify,  in  a  i 
measure,  the  ambition  of  the  workman,  but  also  acts  as  an 
incentive  for  the  production  of  superior  work.  It  makes 
the  workman  responsible  before  the  public  for  either  a  ■ 
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good  or  a  bad  job,  and  a  comparison  of  the  current  issue 
with  that  of  five  years  back,  of  either  of  the  magazines 
named,  will  show  very  plainly  the  results  accruing  from  the 
policy  as  followed  there. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  good  job  printer  is  an  artist,  and 
my  suggestion  is,  that  publishers  and  proprietors  of  print¬ 
ing  establishments  also  adopt  the  policy  of  coupling  the 
name  of  the  compositor  with  that  of  the  firm  in  imprints, 
something  after  this  fashion  : 

Shepard  &  Johnston,  Printers  — Smith,  Comp. 

This  might  not  be  practicable  on  jobs  requiring  the 
work  of  several  compositors,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  could  be  done  without  detracting  one  particle  from  the 
beauty  of  the  job  or  the  glory  of  the  firm.  It  would  give 
the  compositor  an  additional  degree  of  pride  in  his  work, 
and  would  also  tend  to  the  production  of  a  better  class  of 
composition.  The  writer  knows  of  a  couple  of  establish¬ 
ments  that  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  they  express  them¬ 
selves  well  pleased  with  the  results. 

Master  printers  !  give  the  boys  a  share  in  the  imprint, 
and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  be  the  gainer  thereby. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  TRADE  IN  CANADA. 

HE  printing  trade  in  the  Queen’s  Dominion  for  some¬ 
time  past  has  been  particularly  good.  Reports  all 
round,  and  from  the  most  authentic  sources  indicate  a  largely 
increased  consumption  of  printers’  ink,  and  glad  we  are  to 
chronicle  such  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  a 
people  with  whom  we  are  so  intimately  associated,  and 
who  have  sprung  from  the  same  common  heritage  as  our¬ 
selves.  Good  times  for  the  craft  mean  a  good  deal  more 
than  what  lies  on  the  surface.  The  expression  not  only 
implies  that  our  workmen  are  regularly  and  profitably 
engaged,  but  it  goes  considerably  further,  and  lies  deep  in 
the  recesses  of  the  human  understanding.  It  is  evidence 
that  the  public  mind  has  reached  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  and  while,  of  course,  assuming 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life,  have  resolved  through 
the  agency  of  an  enlightened  press  to  grapple  intelligently 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  social  and  political  problems 
that  may  arise,  and  are  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  executive  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  position  of  the 
loyal  and  intelligent  Canadian  of  today  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
the  respect  and  emulation  of  our  own  people.  He  is  a 
worker ;  laziness  is  an  unknown  element  with  him,  and 
there  is  not  a  grain  of  selfishness  in  his  character.  He  is 
intensely  patriotic,  and  to  be  a  man  and  to  make  his 
country  stand  high  in  the  councils  of  the  wmrld,  is  his 
most  ardent  hope  and  desire.  Canada  is  especially  dear 
to  him.  It  is  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  is  his  own  dear 
native  land.  It  was  within  her  fair  borders  that  he  first 
saw  the  light  of  day,  and  now  in  the  sprightliness  of  his 
“glorious  youthful  prime,”  the  strength  of  his  opening 
manhood,  and  the  clear  justice  of  his  strength  of  purpose, 
he  hopes  to  mold  her  society  after  the  patterns  of  the 
good  and  the  great,  and  thus  to  increase  her  influence 
among  the  nations,  and  make  her  great,  glorious,  and  free. 

The  people  of  Ontario,  especially,  are  our  good  neigh¬ 
bors;  and  with  them  we  have  always  lived  on  terras  of  an 


intimacy  amounting  even  to  kinship.  Their  progress  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  somewhat  remarkable.  Their 
advancement  hitherto  had  been  slow,  but  of  late  it  would 
appear  as  if  they  had  got  out  of  their  swaddling  clothes, 
and  arisen,  as  one  man,  from  their  shnnber,  to  a  just 
conception  of  their  own  value  and  importance,  and  the 
con.sequence  has  been  a  general  rising  all  along  the  line. 
The  Queen  City  of  Toronto,  lying  on  the  brow  of  lake 
Ontario,  has,  of  late,  made  wonderful  strides;  at  least 
doubled  her  population  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and 
greatly  increased  in  wealth.  It  has  always  been  an 
acknowledged  railway,  banking  and  manufacturing  center, 
but  of  late,  large  as  these  investments  had  previously  been, 
they  have  now  eclipsed  their  former  proportions  by  at 
least  five  hundred  per  cent,  and  still  the  city  goes  on  at 
wonderful  pace,  extending  in  all  directions,  and  many 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  being  constantly 
added  to  the  present  thrifty  and  frugal  population.  Other 
cities  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  new  order  of 
things,  and  have  already  given  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
“good  time  coming.”  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  prosperous  times  are  on  the  eve  for  the  Dominion, 
and  that  they  will  be  as  enduring  as  they  are  now  brisk. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  spasmodic  character  connected 
with  them.  They  are  founded  on  experience  and  the 
requirements  of  the  country ;  and  we  rejoice  with  the 
Canadians  on  their  greatly  increased  development  and 
general  prosperity. 

The  population  of  the  Dominion  is  now  nearly  five 
millions,  all  told ;  but  it  is  spread  over  a  larger  area  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  which,  of  course,  in  one  way,  has 
a  weakening  tendency,  for  as  sure  as  “  knowledge  is 
power,”  so  “union  is  strength,”  and  to  have  our  friends 
around  us  in  troublous  times,  especially  when  international 
disputes  are  on  the  boards,  is  a  positive  advantage.  The 
public  works  of  the  Canadians  have  always  been  signalized 
by  their  boldness  and  extent.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railroad  is  an  example,  to  wit :  It  is  the 
largest  railroad,  under  one  management,  in  the  world, 
extending  from  the  rugged  shores  of  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  quiet  and  peaceful  seas  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  been  a 
large  undertaking,  and  has  been  rendered  conspicuous  by 
the  numerous  feats  of  engineering  skill,  which,  in  common 
justice,  let  us  say,  has  been  successfully  managed  by  Cana¬ 
dians.  Of  course  this  railroad  is  largely  built  by  English 
capital,  loaned  however,  at  low  rates  of  interest,  but 
guaranteed  by  the  Canadian  government ;  and  this  will 
tax  the  energies  of  her  people  for  some  time,  but  it  will  act 
as  a  powerful  incentive  toward  drawing  immigration  and 
fostering  wealth,  and  in  building  up  a  country  and  people 
second  only  in  extent  and  population  to  our  own  on  this 
continent. 

The  press  of  Canada  has  always  been  its  pride,  its  hope, 
its  strength.  Conducted,  as  it  has  been,  on  the  wide 
principles  of  justice  to  all,  it  has  never  failed  in  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  the 
people,  in  turn,  have  always  well  sustained  the  efforts  of 
that  powerful  agency.  For  the  most  part  the  newspapers 
are  either  conservative  or  liberal  in  politics.  No  middle 
men  or  independents  are  encouraged,  and  they  fight  the 
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battles  of  their  respective  parties  with  tenacity,  deter¬ 
mination,  and  great  ability.  However,  since  the  con¬ 
federation  of  the  provinces,  numerous  departments  have  | 
been  detailed  to  the  work  and  care  of  the  local  legislatures,  i 
and  such  have  tended  to  modify  the  heat  and  impetuosity  I 
of  former  times.  The  newspapers  in  Ontario  especially 
are  quite  a  match  for  the  very  best  in  our  own  land.  Their  i 
leaders  have  always  been  recognized  by  that  dignity  and 
justice  which  exalts  a  people,  and  are  the  distinguishing 
trait  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman ;  and  they  have 
often  been  so  quoted  by  the  very  highest  authority  in  the 
old  world.  Their  enterprise  is  alike  conspicuous  and  com¬ 
mendable.  The  morning  dailies,  as  a  rule,  carry  the  full 
telegraph  dispatches,  are  very  handsomely  printed  from 
the  fast  webb  presses,  and  in  many  cases  from  the  inter¬ 
changeable  type  of  American  manufacturers. 

Book  printing  and  publishing  are  somewhat  extensively 
carried  on,  and  have  become  quite  an  industry  in  Canada ; 
and  year  by  year  go  on  with  increasing  velocity  and 
importance.  Here,  too,  the  work  of  the  artistic  job  printer 
is  heartily  encouraged,  and  the  workman,  we  understand, 
is  well  paid  for  his  labor.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
first-class  workmen  in  Canada,  and  at  times  their  specimens 
have  graced  the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

That  our  neighbors  may  righteously  advance  in  the  art 
preservative,  and  in  every  good  word  and  work,  is  our 
most  ardent  desire,  and  that  they  may  ever  remain  as  “  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Britain  ”  is  our  most  sin¬ 
cere  and  latent  hope. 


A  DAILY  PRAYER  FOR  PRINTERS. 

1\  TR.  W.  BLADES,  in  his  “  History  of  Printing,”  and 
IM  referring  to  the  year  1740,  says  the  devotional  ele¬ 
ment  was  the  prevailing  feature.  Did  a  German  workman, 
passing  through  a  town,  wend  his  way  to  the  printing 
office,  his  common  salutation  upon  entering  was  :  “  Gott 
gn/ss  die  Ktinst  ”  (God  bless  the  Art).  Was  a  boy  bound 
apprentice,  his  first  lesson  was  that  honor  and  devotion 
were  due  to  the  heaven-born  art,  and  to  God,  the  Giver. 
Even  the  instruction  books,  in  which  the  technicalities  were 
explained  to  apprentices,  bore  the  same  religious  tone, 
as  *the  following  quaint  prayer,  translated  from  “  Die 
wohleingerichteie  Buchdruckerei,"  of  Ernesti,  dated  in 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty-first  year  since  the  discovery  of 
printing,  will  show  : 

O  Lord,  Almighty  God,  printing  is  a  noble  art — a  blessing  thou 
hast  reserved  for  mankind  in  these  latter  days,  an  art  by  which  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  men,  and  especially  thy  Holy  Church,  are  greatly  nourished. 
And  since.  Good  Lord,  thou  hast  of  thy, free  grace  given  to  me  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  an  art  and  craft  so  exalted,  1  pray  thee  to 
guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  in  using  the  same  to  thy  honor.  Thou 
knowest,  dear  Lord,  that  great  diligence,  continued  care  and  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  many  languages  are  needful  in 
tliis  art.  Therefore,  I  call  to  thee  for  help,  that  I  may  be  careful  and 
earnest,  both  in  the  setting  of  the  type  and  in  the  printing  of  the  same. 
Preserve  my  soul  in  the  constant  love  of  thy  Holy  Word  and  Truth, 
and  my  body  in  sobriety  and  purity,  that  so  after  a  life  here  befitting  a 
printer,  I  may  hereafter,  at  the  last  coming  of  my  most  worthy  Savior, 
Jesus  Christ,  be  found  a  good  workman  in  his  sight,  and  wear 
the  everlasting  crown  in  his  presence.  Hear  me,  dearest  God,  for  thy 
honor  and  my  welfare. — Amen. 


JAMES  A.  ST.  JOHN. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  REPRESENTATIVE  TYPE  FOUNDER. 


WE  are  indebted  to  the  Prmter' s  Reidew ,  of  Boston,  for 
the  following  sketch  of  the  career  of  a  gentleman 
well  and  favorably  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Inland 
Printer : 

James  A.  St.  John  was  born  in  the  town  of  Harbor  Grace,  in  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland,  September  23,  1841,  and  is  the  youngest  son 
of  W.  C.  St.  John,  a  writer  and  publisher,  and  a  man  well  known  for 
his  scholarly  learning  and  fondness  for  scientific  study. 

The  family  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1853,  and  Mr.  St. 
John’s  father  and  elder  brothers,  in  company  with  J.  S.  Bartlett,  started 
an  English  literary  paper  called  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  1856  James  A. 
graduated  from  his  school  and  entered  the  Anglo-Saxon  office,  but  the 
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panic  in  1857  put  an  end  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.^  and  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  sought  and  obtained  employment  in  the  Boston  Type  Foundry,  ; 
where  his  mental  and  physical  activity  in  a  few  years  won  for  him  a 
responsible  position.  In  1869  he  was  elected  manager  of  the  concern,  j 
which  position  he  retained  until  1871,  when  he  resigned  this  place  and 
the  highest  salary  ever  paid  a  type  founder  in  the  United  States,  and  ■ 
removed  to  St.  Louis,  starting  a  branch  of  the  Boston  Type  Foundry. 
The  success  of  the  new  venture  was  great,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the 
branch  supplied  every  daily  paper  in  St.  Louis,  and  many  of  the  largest  ' 
offices  in  the  Southwest.  In  1875,  with  Mr.  C.  Schraubstadter,  Mr.  St. 
John  bought  out  the  branch  of  the  Boston  Type  Foundry,  and  began 
manufacturing  in  St.  Louis,  changing  the  name  to  the  Central  Type 
Foundry.  This  concern  has  grown  under  his  management  to  be  an 
immense  establishment,  having  agencies  in  England,  Australia,  and 
every  large  city  on  the  continent.  Many  of  the  styles  brought  out  by 
the  Central  Type  Foundry  are  of  Mr.  St.  John’s  own  design,  and  for 
which  he  has  received  patents.  He  has  also  invented  many  useful 
appliances  for  printers’  use,  all  of  them  having  met  with  great  success. 
Mr.  St.  John  is  editor  of  the  Printer's  Register,  and  is  very  fond  of 
literary  work;  this  trait,  in  fact,  is  general  in  the  St.  John  family,  his 
brothers  and  sisters  having  all  written  for  the  press.  His  elder  brother, 

C.  Henry  St.  John,  has  published  two  volumes  of  poems  of  a  high  order 
of  merit. 

Mr.  St.  John  is  the  patron  of  all  athletic  exercises,  and  finds  much 
enjoyment  in  rowing,  fishing,  cricket,  and  other  field  sports.  Pie  is 
either  president  or  vice-president  of  about  every  athletic  society  in  or 
about  St.  Louis,  and  has  been  liberal  in  the  support  of  various  clubs. 

He  is  the  warm  personal  friend  of  Hanlan,  Trickett,  Ross,  and  scores  [j 
of  professional  oarsmen  and  athletes,  all  of  whom  aro  delighted  to  b 
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engage  his  services  as  referee  in  their  contests.  Three  years  ago  he 
brought  out  Gaudaur,  the  oarsman,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  won 
two  important  races  on  the  Charles  river,  in  Boston,  on  July  4,  1885, 
and  who  is  now  champion  of  America. 

Whatever  Mr.  St.  John  does  he  does  with  enthusiasm ;  the  result  is 
success.  His  life  has  been  full  of  sunlight,  and  he  often  tells  his 
friends  :  ^'■Let  us  have  a  good  time  ivhile  we  live,  for  we  will  be  a  long 
time  dead."  Mr.  St.  John  is  married,  and  has  a  son  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  “a  chip  of  the  old  block.”  His  house  is  always  open  to  his 
friends,  and  the  family  are  never  happier  than  when  entertaining  a 
houseful.  He  intends  staying  in  this  world  as  long  as  he  can,  and  in 
dying  will  have  the  consolation  that  no  one  can  rob  him  of  tlie  fun  he 
has  had. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

SERMONS  IN  OUR  CHAPEL. 


BY  PHIL.  OSIFER. 


HYPOCRISY. 

RETHREN  of  the  Craft  :  Men  seem  to  glory  in 
finding  fault  with  the  church.  They  talk  as  though 
the  fact  that  a  man  stood  out  and  openly  desired  to  do 
his  duty  by  God  and  man,  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
disapproval  and  blame.  Their  chief  charge  is  that  the 
church  is  full  of  hypocrites.  No  one  denies  that  there  are 
many  hypocrites  in  the  churches,  but  there  are  certainly 
more  hypocrites,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  whole, 
in  the  world.  A  hypocrite  is  a  person  who  is  a  dissembler, 
one  who  is  insincere,  one  who  leads  a  double  life.  Many 
who  profess  to  most  sincerely  despise  hypocrisy  are  them¬ 
selves  great  hypocrites.  Here’s  a  man  who,  because  he 
makes  no  profession  to  try  to  live  a  pure  and  noble  life, 
thinks  that  at  least  he  is  not  a  hypocrite.  But  this  same 
man,  who  lives  a  life  contrary  to  what  his  conscience  tells 
him  is  right,  who  indulges  in  all  kinds  of  licentiousness 
and  beastly  habits,  whose  mouth  is  like  the  mouth  of  a 
demon  —  belching  forth  slander,  curses  and  blasphemy; 
who  is  so  ready  to  believe  everything  against  a  clergyman 
or  any  Christian,  without  any  inquiry,  will  live  for  years 
a  double  and  most  hypocritical  life.  Oh,  yes  !  He  hates 
hypocrisy,  and  but  for  its  prevalence  in  the  churches 
would  try  to  do  better  himself  (?).  And  yet  this  man  of 
noble  sentiments  and  villainous  life  can  be  as  mild,  as 
pure  in  sentiment  and  words,  as  polite  and  kind,  when  in 
a  company  of  ladies,  as  he  certainly  is  ml  among  those  of 
his  own  kind  ;  and  many  such  a  man  passes  among  good 
people  for  years  as  a  sincere  gentleman,  who  is  nothing 
but  what  he  professes  to  despise  —  a  most  insincere  hypo¬ 
crite.  Everybody  nearly  has  seen  Puck' s  illustrations  of 
every-day  hypocrisy,  and  must  recognize  their  truth.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  man  who  takes  his  stand  openly,  and  throws 
his  influence  with  the  conservators  of  morality  and 
religion,  is  entitled  to  encouragement  and  praise,  instead 
of  criticism,  and  is  in  so  much  more  sincere  than  the  man 
who  talks  with  so  much  flourish  about  his  freedom  from 
hypocrisy,  and  his  belief  in  morality  without  religion,  and 
so  on,  and  then  acts  directly  opposite  from  his  theories 
— at  home,  a  gentleman  ;  abroad,  a  licentious  devil. 

Shakespeare  says,  that  “  of  all  the  cants  which  cant  in 
this  canting  world,  the  cant  of  hypocrisy  may  be  the 
worst,  but  the  cant  of  critics  is  the  most  tormenting,” 


Therefore,  brethren  of  the  craft,  find  no  fault  with  a  man 
if  you  have  no  better  reason  than  that  he  has  joined  the 
church,  and  is  trying  to  live  a  Christian  life,  but  rather 
encourage  him  ;  and,  if  you  sincerely  hate  hypocrisy,  look 
out  that  you  yourself  are  not  hypocritical.  Some  men  are 
fond  of  saying  that  printers  are  very  bad  as  a  class.  That 
is  granted ;  but  they  are  tio  worse  than  men  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  A  man  who  would  point  out  and  jeer  at  the 
mote  in  his  brother’s  eye,  while  the  beam  remains  in  his 
own,  is  a  great  hypocrite.  No  man  is  a  true  man  who  is  a 
villain  in  his  conversation,  even  though  his  life  may  be 
better  than  his  words,  for  “out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh.”  No  man  is  a  true  man  who 
claims  to  see  great  sins  in  others,  which  he  excuses  in  him¬ 
self.  Oh,  that  we  had  less  fault-finding  hypocrites  ! 


AMONG  THE  FRENCH  PRINTERS. 

Not  long  since,  your  gossiper  took  a  trip  to  France,  and  in  Paris  he 
found  during  his  stay  many  printers,  some  of  them  English.  “  Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together,”  as  may  be  supposed,  and  so  our  French 
fellow-craftsmen  and  your  obedient  scribe  “  foregathered,”  as  the 
Scotchmen  say,  and  with  the  editor  of  Typologie  Tticker,  and  the 
author  of  “  Color  Printing,”  rested  in  an  English  (?)  refreshment  bar, 
where  the  only  English  ever  spoken  is  by  those  globe-trotting  Britons 
who  go  there  and  speak  it. 

In  charge,  alternately  or  jointly,  of  Monsieur  Tuckaire  and  Mr. 
Fred  Noble,  we  got  along  very  well,  and  saw  some  printing  processes 
and  some  printing  people  ;  much  to  be  pleased  at,  and  something 
to  remember.  And  here,  in  this  special  column,  he  desires  to  thank 
those  gentlemen  for  their  great  kindness  toward  him  during  his  stay 
in  Paris. 

Curiously  enough,  the  author  of  “  Color  Printing”  used,  when 
in  this  country,  before  his  visit  to  our  Gallic  neighbors,  to  print  in 
colors  for  the  French  book-market,  and,  while  over  in  Paris,  he  used 
to  print  for  the  English  book-market,  because  French  printing  is  so 
superior  to  our  own  !  That  is  rough  on  those  fanciful  gentlemen  who 
prefer  French  printing  to  English,  and  a  little  hard  also  on  those 
super-excellent  French  printers,  who  are  deemed  capable  of  printing 
good  enough  color  work  for  us  but  not  for  themselves!  That  we  must 
do.  Fancy  goes  a  long  way,  and  whims  and  hobbies  help  France 
along,  until  even  great  lengths  are  sometimes  reached. 

There  may  be  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  there  are  pleasant 
ways  of  getting  information,  and  seated  at  a  cafe  near  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  Paris,  sipping  coffee,  and  slowly  consuming  cigars,  with 
the  “  Societe  de  Gutenberg  ”  for  a  topic,  is  not  at  all  uncomfortable. 
Our  Anglo-French  friend  sat  with  us,  and,  crammed  as  he  is  with  the 
very  information  we  sought,  we  did  not  have  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
there. 

He  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  condition  of  the  printing  trade  in 
Paris  is  very  similar  to  that  in  London,  generally  as  well  as  partic¬ 
ularly,  and  in  the  two  points  that  there  is  much  competition  and  not 
enough  work,  the  resemblance  is  complete.  For  the  past  twelve 
months  this  has  been  so,  and  when  a  machine  attendant  loses  his 
employment  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  get  another  appointment. 
As  it  may  not  be  without  some  interest  to  Englishmen  to  know  the 
working  of  the  French  machine-minders’  society,  we  culled  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  for  our  readers. 

The  organization  of  this  Parisian  society  (“  Societe  de  Gutenberg”) 
has  been  made  to  aim  at  somewhat  different  results  to  the  one  in 
London ;  its  members  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  relatively  to  non¬ 
society  men,  and  at  least  half  the  machine  minders  do  not  belong 
to  the  society.  These  non-society  men  do  not  work  for  less  wages 
than  the  society  men  receive,  and  there  are  no  non-society  houses  in 
Paris.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  recognized  by  them,  and  society 
men  and  non-society  men  work  amicably  together,  without  allowing 
trade  differences  to  interfere  with  them,  as  the  whole  body  is  governed 
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by  the  same  rules,  the  non-society  men  conforming  cheerfully  to  the 
society’s  customs. 

This  Societe  de  Gutenberg  is  a  mix  up  of  trade  and  benefit 
societies ;  its  trade  section  recommends  its  members  for  any  vacancies 
as  they  occur,  applications  for  men  being  made  to  the  secretary,  but  it 
gives  no  out-of-work  pay.  This  may  appear  strange,  but  the  plan 
works  well.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  member  fall  ill  he  has  a 
claim  on  the  funds  during  a  certain  time,  just  as  our  sick  clubs  here 
allow.  A  translation  of  an  “Avis  Importants,”  which  our  friend  of  the 
boulevard  cafe,  our  Anglo-French  fellow-craftsman,  Mr.  Noble,  has 
placed  at  our  disposal,  may  be  read  with  interest : 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  monthly  subscription  of  each  member  living  in  Paris  is  three  francs  ;  this 
can  only  be  modified  in  cases  of  urgency  by  the  decision  of  a  general  meeting. 
Members  living  beyond  the  walls  of  Paris  pay  twopence-halfpenny  per  month  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  subscription,  as  compensation  for  the  non-performance  of 
duties  required  of  all  members  living  in  Paris. 

Any  member  allowing  himself  to  get  ten  francs  in  the  society’s  debt  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  assistance  until  a  clear  month  has  elapsed  after  he  has  paid  up.  If 
he  owes  twenty  francs  he  may  be  expelled. 

In  the  case  of  sick  members,  the  member  living  nearest  to  the' sick  man  shall 
visit  him ;  it  is  therefore  in  the  interest  of  all  that  the  address  of  every  member 
should  be  distinctly  known,  so  that  there  may  be  no  hindrance  from  this  cause  to  the 
duty  of  visiting  the  sick. 

Therefore  all  members  who  have  not  sent  their  addresses,  are  requested  to  do 
so  at  once,  or  they  will  be  fined  one  franc. 

Members  without  work  for  thirty  consecutive  days  must  write  their  names 
on  a  special  form,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  when  their  subscription  will  be  allowed 
them. 

Every  sick  member  is  requested,  when  declaring  on  the  club,  to  forward  the 
name  of  the  member  who  lives  nearest  to  him. 

In  virtue  of  a  decision  of  a  general  meeting,  every  member  in  arrears  with  his 
monthly  subscription  shall  be  fined  fivepence  for  each  month  in  arrear. 

Any  sick  member  returning  to  work  without  having  given  notice  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  shall  be  fined  five  francs. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  on,  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  between  one 
and  three  o’clock,  and  on  Wednesdays  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
at  the  offices  of  the  society.  No.  i.  Rue  Guisarde. 

The  number  which  precedes  the  name  of  each  member  indicates  the  year  of 
his  entry  into  the  society. 

Membej-s  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  society  one  month  after  they 
have  been  admitted  as  members.  . 

These  rules  show  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  would  run 
alongside  any  we  have  here,  but  we  forget,  if  ever  we  knew,  how 
many  weeks  the  Societe  de  Gutenberg  pays  a  sick  member  his  eight 
francs.  With  respect  to  the  rates  of  wages  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
difference  as  compared  with  our  scale.  For  instance,  machine  minders 
employed  in  bookhouses,  where  jobbing  is  done,  receive  from  seven  to 
ten  francs  a  day,  but  men  engaged  on  fine  cut  or  color  work  receive 
payment  varying  between  ten  and  fifteen  francs  a  day,  being  equal  to 
eight  or  twelve  shillings  in  English  money.  The  layers-on,  pointers 
and  takers-ofif  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  their  brethren  in  England, 
good  layers-on  always  commanding  five  francs  a  day,  takers-off  having 
to  rest  content  with  three.  By  this  system  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a 
boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  earning  fifteen  shillings  a  week  for 
doing  that  for  which  half  the  money  would  seem  ample  reward  in 
London. 

The  internal  organization  of  French  printing-machine  rooms  does 
not  differ  very  materially  from  our  own,  except  in  one  or  two  points. 
Hiring  is  nearly  always  by  the  day  with  mechanics,  and  always  so  with 
helpers,  all  such  labor  contracts  being  terminable  on  either  side  at  the 
ending  of  any  day,  not  an  hour's  notice  being  given  or  expected. 
There  are  certain  differences  of  detail  in  making  ready  a  job  on  the 
machine  which  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  as  it  was  once  to 
ourselves.  Everywliere  the  layer-on  is  expected  to  help  the  minder  in 
a  way  which  in  this  old  island  would  bring  him  to  instant  grief.  Over- 
in  France  this  helper  is  allowed  to  pack  or  dress  the  cylinder,  screw  on 
or  loosen  the  plates,  alter  for  register,  and  stick  up  the  overlays !  Not 
bad  for  a  layer-on  ! 

Most,  if  not  all  the  French  machine-printers,  use  more  paste  than 
we  do,  and  our  Anglo-French  friend  says  he  is  always  reminded  of 
bill-sticking  when  he  sees  the  paste  pot  and  brush,  which  our  Parisian 
fellow-workman  uses  on  every  possible  occasion.  Fie  uses  it  to  paste 
his  sheets  to  the  cylinder  of  his  machine,  to  paste  his  underlays  to  his 
plates,  and  to  paste  his  strips  of  paper  which  he  patches  his  impression 


with.  When  the  French  machine-minder  has  pulled  a  sheet  for 
impression  he  sits  down  before  a  slanting  board,  and  his  layer-on  keeps 
him  supplied  with  strips  of  pasted  paper.  In  packing  the  cylinder 
these  worthies,  machine-minder  Grusoe  and  laying-on  Man  Friday, 
frequently  use  six  sheets  pasted  all  over  and  allowed  to  dry  hard. 
This  is  equal  to  using  a  six-sheet  card,  but  the  impression  is  not  so 
regular. 

Another  difference  is  found  in  cutting  overlays  for  engravings,  the 
Frenchman  often  using  thick  cartridge  paper,  or  a  smooth  card,  which 
he  shaves  off  to  get  the  varying  thicknesses.  A  real  cutting-out  knife  is 
a  marvel,  and  it  is  a  marvel,  too,  how  anybody  can  ever  use  it.  It  is 
a  clumsy  looking  instrument,  with  a  wide  blade  three  inches  long,  and 
to  an  Englishman’s  idea  more  suitable  for  opening  oysters  than  for 
making  overlays. 

In  the  matter  of  keeping  time  at  business  the  French  are  most 
precise  and  exacting,  the  master  being  frequently,  and  the  managers 
always,  at  the  office  at  seven  sharp,  to  receive  the  men  as  they  come 
trooping  in,  encouraged  by  example  to  keep  military  time.  The 
week’s  work  consists  of  sixty  hours,  and  overtime  is  paid  to  the  men  at 
one-third  extra  per  hour,  and  to  the  hands  is  given  three  halfpence  an 
hour  extra,  after  the  sixty  hours  have  been  exceeded.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  business  begins,  as  already  stated,  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  At  twelve,  an  hour’s  halt  is  allowed  ;  again,  at  four  o’clock 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  usual,  and  if  work  is  continued  until  eleven  at 
night,  another  quarter  of  an  hour  is  granted  at  seven. 

Thus  is  the  ball  kept  rolling  in  printing  Paris,  and  thus  do  our 
fellow-craftsmen  manage  their  society.  No  doubt  we  are  better  off 
here,  for  our  expenses  are  not  so  heavy,  neither  are  our  hours,  and  we 
work  under,  for  the  most  part,  better  conditions. 

Talking  together  thus,  we  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Fred  Noble,  sat  at 
the  cafe  until  the  long  panorama  of  carriages  and  people  passed,  so 
with  a  few  more  remarks  about  the  Society  de  Gutenberg,  we  strolled 
along  the  boulevards  until  we  reached  the  Faubourg  Poissoniere, 
where  we  were  invited  inside  to  see  some  color  printing  which  was 
going  on,  and  which  was  afterward  sent  to  England  as  French  work¬ 
manship,  done  by  an  Englishman. — London  Press  News. 


GROWTH  OF  PRINTING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  immense  proportions  which  printing  and  bookmaking  have 
attained  in  the  United  States  are  not  more  wonderful,  says  the  Paper 
Mill,  than  their  rapid  growth  in  New  York  City.  Here  they  appear 
to  have  doubled  every  thirteen  years  for  the  last  century,  while  tlie 
population  has  only  increased  in  a  twofold  ratio  in  eighteen  years.  It 
is  probable  that  the  number  of  journeymen,  pressmen  and  compositors 
here  did  not  exceed  thirty  in  1786,  while  the  only  other  branch  then 
carried  on  in  the  town  was  that  of  binding. 

In  the  first  decade  after  the  opening  of  the  century,  ink  came  to  be 
manufactured,  and  one  or  two  dealers  kept  a  small  stock  of  printers’ 
material.  At  this  time,  also,  wood  engraving  began,  while  copper¬ 
plate  engraving  was  a  little  older.  During  the  next  decade  stereotyp- 
ing,  type  founding  and  press  making  were  carried  on,  and  in  the  one 
which  included  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  lithography  was 
introduced  and  power  press  building  was  begun. 

Between  1S30  and  1840,  newsboys  were  added,  little  job  printing 
presses  were  invented  and  stocks  of  paper  xvere  kept  on  hand  in  ware¬ 
houses,  a  thing  not  previously  known  except  in  isolated  cases.  Rollers 
also  began  to  be  cast  for  the  trade.  Between  1840  and  1850,  electro¬ 
typing  was  introduced,  and  newspapers  attempted  to  insist  on  a  cash 
basis. 

Since  then,  changes  have  been  very  rapid,  the  number  of  workmen 
and  employers  having  steadily  grown,  while  the  value  of  the  product 
has  increased  still  more,  although  every  labor-saving  device  has  been 
utilized.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of  those  now  employed  in  giving 
New  Yorkers  and  out  of  town  residents  printed  matter,  but  it  cannot 
fall  below  20,000.  In  the  new  directory -there  are  given  of  firms  of 
advertising  agents,  118;  book  publishers  and  booksellers,  532;  book 
and  job  printers,  425 ;  plate  printers,  17;  printers’  materials,  21; 
manufacturers  of  printers’  rollers,  4;  printing-press  makers,  20;  litho¬ 
graphers,  27,  and  paper  dealers,  105, 
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To  answer  the  many  inquiries  for  market  quotations  on  staple  papers,  in  the  way  of  Printers’  Stock,  we  have  decided  (with  the 
assistance  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.)  to  list  our  regular  stock  and  make  prices  on  same,  so  that  the  printing  trade  will  be  posted  from 
month  to  month  on  the  market  value  of  standard  papers. 


PBINT  PAPER.  PER  LB. 

Acme  Mills  News .  6%c 

Standard  Mills  News . 6c 

Sussex  Mills  News . $%c 

Erie  Mills  News .  5c 

Colored  Poster . 654c 

White  Poster . 654c 

BOOK  PAPERS.  PER  LB. 

Extra  Super  Calendered,  white  and  tint . gc 

S.  No.  I,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 854c 

B.  &  M.,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint  . . 8c 

Wawasa  S.  &  C.,  white  and  tint . 754c 

Star  No.  3,  white  and  tint . 6%c 

COVER  PAPERS.  per  ream. 

Enameled  Cover,  20  x  25  (twenty-six  shades) _ $6  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20 x  25,  65  lb . 5  85 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  50  lb .  4  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  50  lb.  laid .  4  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  35  lb . 3  15 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  25  lb .  2  25 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  20  lb .  i  80 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  22  x  28,  40  lb .  3  60 

BLOTTING  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  white .  13c 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  colors  .  14c 

Florence  Mills  B'otting,  white .  iic 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  colors .  12c 

CARD  BOARDS. 

2-PLY.  3-PLY.  4  PLY. 

St.  Charles  Bristol,  per  hundred  .  .$2  00  $2  40  $2  80 


Wawasa  Bristol,  per  hundred. 
Florence  Bristol,  per  hundred  . . 


.  2  »o  3  35  3  90 

.  3  50  4  25  5  00 

PER  100  SHS. 

Three-ply  Tinted  Bristol  (fourteen  shades) . ^3  50 

No.  4  Blanks . 3  co 


No.  5  Blanks 

No.  6  Blanks 

No.  754  Blanks 

No.  10  Blanks 

No.  12  Blanks . 4  50 

No.  14  Blanks . 5  00 

No.  1754  Blanks . 5  50 

No.  1854  Blanks .  7  00 

No.  2}4  White  China . 3  25 

No.  554  White  China . 4  00 

No.  8  White  China .  6  50 

Thin  Colored  China  (six  shades) . 2  25 

Thick  Colored  China  (fourteen  shades) . 2  50 

Three-ply  Tough  Check  (eight  shades) .  5  00 

Eight-ply  Tough  Check  (four  shades) . 13  00 

Three-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades). . .  4  00 

Four-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) _ 5  00 

Six-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades).’ . 6  00 

Tag  Board  No.  90,22x28 .  i  ss 

Tag  Board  No.  100,  22  x  28 .  i  75 

Tag  Board  No.  no,  22  X  28 .  i  90 

Tag  Board  No.  120,  22  x  28 . 2  05 

Show  Cards  (five  shades) . 5  50 


FLAT  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Crane  Bros.  All  Linens .  20  per  ct.  dis. 

Carey  Linen.  .  22c 

Royal  Crown  Linen .  25c 

Crane  &  Co’s  Bonds,  Onion  Skin,  etc  20  per  ct.  dis. 
L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger  Papers,  full  rms. .  20  per.  ct.  dis. 

Ledger  Mills  (best  No.  2  Ledger) .  19c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove  and  laid  . , .  i8c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  cream  laid .  i8c 

Wawasa  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove .  16c 

Welland  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  15c 

Mascot  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  13c 

St.  Charles  Mills  (No.  i,  E.  S.) . 

No.  I  White  French  Folio . 

No.  I  Colored  French  Folio  (six  colors) 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Folio .  2  30 

No.  I  Colored  Double  French  Folio  (six  colors)..  2  40 
No.  I  White  Double  French  Royal .  3  00 

PER  LB. 

E.  S.  Mills  Tinted  Flats .  iic 

Parchment  Writing  Manila .  7c 

ENVELOPES. 

We  allow  thirty-five  per  cent  discount  from  this  list. 

Commercial  Sizes— First  Quality,  X. 

All  sizes  are  in  half-thou- 


PER  REAM. 

. 15 

.  I  20 


NO.  SIZES,  6. 

124  White  Wove . 70 

234  Amber  Laid .  1  80 

244  Green  Laid .  i  80 

254  Blue  Laid . i  80 


654. 

$I  80 


First  Quality,  XX. 

Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter- 
sizes  are  in  half-thousand 


Full  Government  Cut. 
thousand  boxes ;  all  largt 
boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  654. 

126  White  Wove . $2  15  $2  25 

226  White  Wove . 2  25  2  35 

236  Amber  Laid .  2  25  2  35 

276  Canary  Laid . 2  25  2  35 

2146  Blue  Granite . 2  25  2  35 

2106  Azurene  Wove . 2  25  2  35 

2126  Cream  Laid . 2  25  2  35 

2136  Duplex  (Blue  Lined) .  2  25  .... 

128  White  Wove,  XXX .  2  45  2  55 

228  White  Wove,  XXX .  2  50  2  60 

Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

In  this  grade  the  Sizes  6  and  6%  are  Full  Govern¬ 


ment  Cut,  and  are  put  in  half-thousand  boxes. 
NO.  SIZES,  6. 

406  Melon  Laid . $i  90 

416  Fawn  Laid .  i  90 

426  White  Wove .  i  90 

436  Amber  Laid .  i  90 

446  Green  Laid .  i  90 

456  Lt.  Blue  Laid .  i  go 

466  Azurene  Wove .  i  90 

476  Canary  Laid .  i  90 

486  Corn  Laid .  i  90 

496  Cherry  Laid .  i  90 


Second  Quality,  X. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  Nem  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  654  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  654. 

314  Fawn  Laid  . 55  gi  60 

324  White  Laid) .  i  55  i  60 

334  Amber  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

354  Blue  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

374  Canary  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

384  Corn  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

Second  Quality,  XX. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  654  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  '  ■  SIZES,  6.  654. 

306  Melon  Laid . $1  So  $i  90 

316  Fawn  Laid .  1  80  i  go 

326  White  Laid .  i  80  i  00 

336  Amber  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

356  Blue  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

366  Azurene  Wove . i  80  i  90 

376  Canary  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

386  Corn  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

396  Cherry  Laid  .  i  80  i  90 

Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes,  except  the  250  and 
280,  which  are  in  thousand  boxes. 


250  Manila  New  Gov’t . ^  80 

280  Manila  New  Gov’t . . .  90 

350  Manila  New  Gov’t .  95 

360  Manila  New  Gov’t .  i  00 

360  Manila  Full  Gov’t . . . i  10 

440  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  25 

770  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  40 

S80  Manila  Full  Gov’t . 2  35 

Oflacial  Sizes— First  Quality,  XX. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

9- 


654- 

$  90 


SIZES, 

126  White  Wove . $3  50  $3  9° 

226  White  Wove . 3  70  4  10 

236  Amber  Laid . 3  70  4  10 

256  Blue  Laid . 3  70  4  10 

276  Canary  Laid .  3  70  4  10 

286  Corn  Laid .  3  70  4  10 

Official  Sizes— Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  II. 

426  White  Wove . $3  30  I'Ss  60  $4  45 

436  Amber  Laid  . '3  30  3  60  4  45 

Official  Sizes  — Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes.  Sizes  not  priced 
are  not  kept  in  stock. 

NO.  .  SIZES,  9.  JO.  II. 

350  Manila . $i  80  $2  00 

360  Manila .  1  90  2  10 

380  Manila  Ex .  3  25  3  70  .... 

440  Manila .  2  10  2  25  3  10 

770  Manila .  2  45  2  70  3  60 

880  Manila .  4  00  4  25  6  00 


$4  85 
5  00 


5  00 


45 


We  also  have  in  our  envelope  stock  many  odd  sizes,  as  well  as  the  regular  pay,  drug,  bank  portfolio,  etc.  Send  for  our  sample 
box  and  full  price  list;  also  our  sample  book  of  Printers’  Ruled  Goods. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Fancy  Stationery;  also  any  samples  you  may  desire.  Write  for  discounts  and  special  quotations  so 
that  we  can  help  you  secure  trade, 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 
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Paper. 


A 


E 


R 


F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co., 

208  &  210 

Ra  ndolpk  Street^ 

Chicago. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all 
kinds  of 


++++++++++ 


++++++++++ 


Paper. 


A  New  House,  with  a  Fresh,  Clean  Stock  of  Goods. 


NO  SHELF-WORN  JOB  LOTS. 


W.O.  Tyler  PaperCo, 


169  &  171  ADAMS  STREET, 

Ghigago. 


All  Goods  in  Stock  bought  at  Panic  Prices.  The  largest 
and  most  complete  stoek  of  all  kinds  of 
Paper  in  the  country. 


Western  Agents  for  WHITING  PAPER  CO.  Celebrated  Superior 
Flats— White,  Cream  and  Colored,  and  FANCY  STATIONERY. 


ALSO  AO-BISTTS 


Appleton  Paper  Co.  Kaukauna  Paper  Co. 

Geo.  R.  Dickinson  Paper  Co.  Richmond  Paper  Co. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.  Crane  &  Co. 


WHITCOMB’S  CELEBRATED  ENVELOPES, 


AND  MANY  OTHER  MANUFACTURERS. 


Lithograph  Paper,  Strawboards,  White  &  Col'd  Bristol,  e 

Manila  Paper,  Ruled  Papers,  Enameled  Cover  Papers 

Tissue  Paper,  Seymour  Cover  Papers,  White  and  Colored  Chii 

Book  Papers,  Enameled  Book,  Red  Express, 

White  and  Colored  Print,  Tough  Check,  English  Cloth  Blotting. 

Cardboard,  Crane’s  Bristol, 


ALL  PRICES  ROCK  BOTTOM, 


Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 


GHIGAGO. 


Book  - 
News  - 
Writing  -  ) 
Blotting  - 
Wrapping 


************ 


Paper 


Envelopes,  Cardboard,  Tags,  etc. 


OUR  NEW  LINE 


*  OXFORD  * 

(  SUPERFINE  I 

AND  RUDKD. 

Send  for  Samples. 


Charles  T.  PuLsiFER.  Jediah  P.  Jordan.  Charles  Pfaff. 


PULSIFER, 


JORDAN 


&  PPAPP, 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS 


PAPER 


Cardboard  and  Envelopes, 


WAREHOUSE : 

pg,  pg,  pp  and  pg  Federal  Street, 

BOSTON. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


W.  A.  FOWLER,  Western  Agent, 
igi  Monroe  St.^  CNICAGO, 
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Blomgren  Bros.  8c  Co. 

Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

162  and  164  South  Clark  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  “PEERLESS” 

MONEY  MAKER. 


POPULAR 

BECAUSE 

RELIABLE. 


BUILT  BY 

GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  V.-Pres’t, 

44  Beekman  Street,  |  202  S.  Clark  Street, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 

- TJ.  S-  == 


PRINTERS  ARE  AWARE  THAT  THIS  ELEGANT,  MONEY-MAKING  MACHINE  PASSED  ITS  EXPERIMENT 
PERIOD  YEARS  AGO,  AND  TODAY  STANDS  PRE-EMINENTLY  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  LIST  OF 
FIRST-CLASS  JOB  PRESSES.  EVERYBODY  HAS  WORKED  ON  “PEERLESS”  PRESSES  OR  HAS 
SEEN  OR  HEARD  OF  THEM— THEIR  FAME  IS  WORLD-WIDE.  GOOD  PRINTERS,  HAVING  AN  EYE  TO 
MONEY-MAKING  AS  WELL  AS  THE  PRODUCjNG  OF  FIRST-CLASS  PRINTING,  SHOULD  USE  “  PEERLESS” 
JOB  PRESSES,  AND  KEEP  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES. 

THE  MARKET  IS  FULL  TO  OVERFLOWING  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  -  PRINTING  MACHINES”  AT  ALL 
SORTS  OF  PmCES.  "OLD  STYLE”  PRESSES,  ONCE  POPULAR,  PERHAPS,  BUT  NOW  OLD  FASHIONED 
AND  ANTIQUATED,  HAVE  BEEN  REVIVED  AND  GIVEN  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  NAME  AND  MADE  TO  DO 
DUTY  IN  TRADING  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRINTING  MATERIAL,  BUT  THE  PRESS,  OF  ALL  OTHERS,  THAT 
HAS  MADE  ITS  WAY  THROUGH  THICK  AND  THIN,  THAT  HAS  WITHSTOOD  THE  BATTLE  AND  HARD 
KNOCKS  AGAINST  THE  HARDEST  COMPETITION  IMAGINABLE,  AND  COME  OUT  AT  THE  TOP,  IS  THE 
“  PEERLESS”— WITHOUT  A  PEER. 

IN  ALL  IMPROVEMENTS  THAT  ARE  OF  REAL  VALUE  TO  THE  PRINTER,  WE  KEEP  CONSTANTLY 
AT  THE  VERY  FRONT,  AND  WE  PROPOSE  TO  MAINTAIN  THIS  POSITION  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

WE  BUILD  SEVEN  SIZES  OF  “PEERLESS”  PRESSES,  AND  A  LARGE  LINE  OF  POWER  AND  LEVER 
PAPER  CUTTERS;  WE  ALSO  BUILD  THE  "CLIPPER”  AND  "JEWEL”  PRESSES  TO  MEET  THE  MARKET 
FOR  LOW  PRICE  MACHINES. 

ALL  THE  TYPE  FOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINTERS’  MATERIALS  SELL  OUR  MACHINES, 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  TERMS. 
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F.  L.  HURLBUTT. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER. 


GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

R.  E.  POLLOCK. 


A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 


BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 


ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map  ^^Thoto-Eiigravers, 


JiNKSt 


IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


PHOTO-ZINC-ETCHERS, 

119  MONROE.  ST., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  CHICAGO 

- - 


With  the  approaching  season,  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  our 
LARGE  AND  CHOICE  ASSORTMENT  OF 


Office  and  Factory,  ii  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


LIVE  STOCK  CUTS, 

Embracing  a  full  line  of  representations  of 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Poultry  Etc. 


SPECIMENS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 


GOOD  RESULTS 


VAN  ALLEN. 


C.  FRANK  BOUGHTON. 


Follow  the  use  of  the  “  ELM  CITY"  BRONZING  PAD,  COUNTER,  CARD 
CUTTER,  ROLLER  COMPO.,  Etc. 


SELF-ti-EEDING  ELM  CITY  BRONZING  PAD 

(  PATENT  SEPT.  l6,  1884.) 

The  Bronze  is  received  in  the  top,  and  delivered 
through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The 
supply  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end  of  pad.  It  is 
of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents 
all  waste. 

Price,  large  size,  2yi  by  b  inches,  -  -  $2.yo 

Price,  for  light  work,  inches  square,  i.yo 


“No  Better  Goods  in  the  Market.” — We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  your  goods,  and  in 
truth  there  are  none  better  in  the  market. — Harder, 
Luse  (fr*  Co.,  Type  Founders,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago. 


ELM  CITY  COUNTING  MACHINE. 

Saves  both  stock  and 
time.  Repeats  automat¬ 
ically.  Can  be  attached 
to  any  kind  of  machine 
where  a  direct  horizontal 
or  vertical  movement  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Counting  100,000,  $10.00 

“  10,000,  8.00 

ELM  CITY  CARD  CUTTER. 

It  is  so  made  that  a  full 
sheet  of  cardboard  may 
be  cut  on  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  any  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  no  other 
cutter  of  its  size  that  1 
do  this. 

Price,  $10.00. 

Elm  City  Roller 
CoMPO.,isused  and  liked 
by  Ai  printers. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR. 

Manufactured  by  G.  D,  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn 


Van  Allens  &  Boughton, 

(Successors  to  G.  W.  &  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN), 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 

AND  MILLWRIGHTS, 

DEALERS  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 

Manufacturers  of  Stereotype  Blocks  of  Iron  or  Wood. 


Shops:  59  ANN  STREET, 

telephone,  416  JOHN. 


17  &  19  ROSE  STREET, 

TELEPHONE,  468  NASSAU. 


NRW  YORK. 


SECOND-HAND  LIST. 

All  machinery  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  tested  before  shipping. 


36  X  57 
27  x  33 
32  X  47 


35  : 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 

Double  Cylinder, 

Three  Revolution, 

Three  Revolution, 

Regular  Drum,  2  Rollers, 

Two  Revolution,  4  Rollers,  - 
Regular  Dram,  4  Rollers,  Tape¬ 
less  Delivery,  Box  Frame  35  x  51 
Regular  Dram,  4  Rollers,  Old 

Style  Frame,  -  -  41  x  57 

Two  Revolution,  4  Rollers, 

Two  Revo’ution,  4  Rollers, 

Two  Revolution,  4  Rollers,  41  x  bo 
Regular  Box  Frame  Drum,  4  Rollers, 

Tapeless  Delivery,  -  24  x  29 

Cylinder  Job  Press,  2  Rollers,  17x21 
CAMPBELL  PRESSES. 

No.  I,  Double  Inking, Two  Revo¬ 
lution,  .  -  -  37  X  52 

No.  3,  Complete,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
No.  3,  Job  and  News,  2  Rollers,  34  x  50 
No.  4,  Job  and  Book,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
No.  4,  Job  and  Book,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
No.  5,  Complete,  4  Rollers,  25  x  31 

One  Bullock  Web  Perfecting  Press,  prints  double  New  York  Sun,  with 
Wetting  Machine  and  Stereotype  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Stereotype  Blocks,  made  of  iron  or  wood.  Send 
for  estimates.  Chases  made  to  order. 


COTTRELL.  bed 
No.  3,  Extra  Heavy  Drum,  4 

Rollers,  .  .  -  25  x  36 

C.  POTTER,  Jr.,  &  CO. 

No.  2,  E.xtra  Heavy  Dram,  4 

Rollers,  -  -  -  25  x  35 

JOB  PRESSES. 

I  Gordon  (New  Style),  -  13  x  19 

I  Gordon  Franklin,  -  13  x  19 

I  Gordon  Franklin,  -  .10x15 

I  Universal  (Colts),  -  13  x  19 

4  Universal  (Colts),  -  -  7x11 

I  Liberty,  -  -  -  10  x  15 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1  Hoe  Hand  Press,  -  24  x  36)^ 

I  Smith  Hand  Press,  -  -  23  x  35 

I  Smith  Hand  Press,  -  22  x  32 

I  Hughes  &  Kimber  I.itho,  -  19  x  24 

I  Chambers  Three  Fold  Folder. 

I  Adams  Press,  -  -  30  x  40 

I  Adams  Press,  -  -  27  x  43 
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THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  Composition  for  Printers' 
Inking  Rollers  zvas  azjoarded  us  at  the 
World' s  Industrial  and  Cottozi 
Centennial  Exhibition, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  1884.-5. 


Binghams 


“Diamond  ”  Roller  Composition. 


Something  entirely  new,  tough,  elastic,  possessing  great  strength  and  “  tack,” 
and  will  not  crack.  Price  thirty  (30)  cents  per  pound. 


BINGHAM’S  STAR  COMPOSITION  is  the  best  re-casting  Composition  made.  Does  not 
shrink,  dry  up,  skin  over  or  crack.  It  is  the  most  largely  used  of  any  made,  and  is 
especially  adapted  for  color  work,  or  use  in  dry  climates.  Price  forty  (40)  cents  per  pound. 

If  you  have  not  used  our  Compositions,  send  for  samples  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
any  other  parties’  make.  Liberal  discounts  on  large  orders.  For  sale  by  J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  H.  L  Pelouze  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  all  dealers  in  Printing  Materials 
generally.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BINGHAM,  DALEY  &  O’HARA, 

Mamtfacturers  of  Printers  Rollers  and  Composition, 

Nos.  49  and  51  Rose  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  first  house  in  America  to  engage  in  the  Manufacture  of  Printers’  Rollers  and  Compositions. 
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Two  Revolution  Press.  Two  Rollers. 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 

115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 

USED  BY  THE 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (all 
offices),  Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines  Leader,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Du¬ 
buque  Herald,  Dubuque  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph,  Quincy 
Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Burlington  Gazette,  Keokuk  Gates  City, 
Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times-Mirror,  Kansas 
City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUK  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  our  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  Works’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


=OVER  18,000  IN  USE.: 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


SIZES:  I,  2,  4,  7,  10,  ij,  25  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  A  TVJY  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 

Per  Cent.  LESS  GAS  than  ^  PER  BRAKE  HORSEPOWER. 


Old  Style  Gordon 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co. 


303-305  DEARBORN  ST., 

GHIGAGO. 


This  popular  press  is  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  best  press  for  the  money  ever 
made.  They  are  substantially  built  and 
handsomely  finished  ;  very  simple,  light 
running  and  fast.  We  manufacture  three 
sizes  at  the  following 

REDUCED  PRICES: 


Size 

Inside  Chase. 

Without 
Throw  off 

With 
Throw  off 

Boxing 

Eighth  Medium, 

7x11 

$140 

$165 

$6 

Eighth  Medium, 

8  X  12 

150 

6 

Quarter  Medium, 

10  X  15 

250 

275 

7 

Half  Medium,  - 

13  X  19 

350 

385 

10 

Steam  Fixtures,  $15.  Fountain,  Eighth  Medium,  $25; 
Quarter  Medium,  $27.50;  Half  Medium,  $30.  Overhead 
Steam  Fixtures,  $15  to  $30.  Three  Chases,  Wrenches, 
Roller  Mold.  Brayer  and  two  sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  will  be 
furnished  with  each  press. 


CAUTION. — Be  sure  to  get  the  “  S.  &  Lee 
Co’s  Old  Style  Gordon,”  and  take  no  other. 


For  all  particulars  and  terms,  address  or  call  on 

SHNIEDEWEND  &  LEE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS, 


303-305  Dearbprn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


QUARTER  MEDIUM  OLD  STYLE  GORDON. 
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The  Inland  Printer, 

A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 
Published  Monthly  by 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

2  TAYLOR  BUILDING,  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

H.  0.  SHEPARD,  Pres.  -  -  -  -  .  JOS.  PEAKE,  Treas. 
WM.  JOHNSTON,  Sec’y. 

Editorial  Offices,  Room  26,  159  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  CAMERON,  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  dollars  per  annum  in  advance;  for  six  months,  one  dollar;  single  copies, 
twenty  cents. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  paid,  eleven  shillings  and  four  pence  per 
annum. 

To  countries  within  the  postal  union,  seventy-five  cents  per  annum  additional. 

Postage  stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  remit  them, 
one-cent  stamps  are  preferred. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  be  issued  promptly  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  by  postoffice  order 
or  in  currency  at  our  risk. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furnish  valuable  news  and 
information  to  those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  the  printing  profession, 
and  printers  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  by  sending  him 
news  pertaining  to  the  craft  in  their  section  of  the  country,  particularly  individual 
theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


SPACE. 

ONE 

MONTH. 

THREE 

MONTHS. 

SIX 

MONTHS. 

ONE 

YEAR. 
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15  00 
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76  50 

144  00 

One-half  page . 

25  00 

67  50 
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240  00 

One  page . 

42  00 

1 13  50 

214  00 

400  00 
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CHICAGO,  JANUARY,  1887. 


A  WARNING  TO  SPONGES. 

HE  postal  law  of  the  United  States  makes  it  larceny 
to  take  a  newspaper  from  the  postoffice  and  refuse  to 
pay  for  it.  A  publisher  in  this  state,  a  short  time  ago, 
brought  suit  against  forty-three  subscribers  who  would  not 
pay  their  indebtedness,  and  obtained  judgment  in  each 
case  for  the  full  amount  of  the  claim.  Of  these,  twenty- 
eight  made  affidavit  that  they  owned  no  more  property 
than  that  allowed  by  the  law,  thus  preventing  attachments. 
They  then,  under  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  were 
arrested  for  petty  larceny,  and  bound  over  in  the  sum  of 
^300  each.  All  but  six  gave  bonds ;  the  others  went  to 
jail.  Served  them  right. 


PRINTERS  VERSUS  TYPE  FOUNDERS. 
“^OMMON  law  is  common  sense,”  said  the  recognized 
expounder  of  common  law.  “  War  is  cruelty,  and 
you  cannot  refine  it,”  said  the  master  of  the  art  of  war. 
Business  is  business,  if  conducted  on  business  principles, 
but  a  copartnership — business  vs.  philanthropy — in  which 
the  last  named  plays  a  leading  role  at  the  expense  of  the 
former;  or  business  vs.  cut-throat  competition,  will  fail  on 
the  same  principle  that  oil  and  water  will  not  mix.  Not 
more  assuredly  does  the  path  of  glory  lead  to  the  grave  than 
that  a  continued,  unwarranted  and  necessarily  unprofitable 
competition,  whether  indulged  in  by  individual,  firm  or 
corporation,  leads  to  the  bankruptcy  court,  the  longer 
purse  test  being  a  question  of  time  rather  than  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  principle.  Marshal  Bosquet  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  when  witnessing  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  at  Balaklava,  “That  is  magnificent;  but  it  is  not 
war.”  So  with  equal  truth  and  significance  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  unhealthy,  excessive  competition,  recently 
indulged  in  by  many  of  our  type  founders,  ultimately 
injurious  to  buyer  and  seller,  while  partaking  of  a  quasi 
bravado,  can  be  justly  placed  outside  the  pale  of  honest, 
legitimate  business.  We  remember  the  time  when  passen¬ 
gers  were  carried  from  New  York  to  Albany,  without  cost, 
with  a  dinner  thrown  in;  from  Detroit  to  St.  Louis  for  $2, 
and  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  for  $14.50,  but  even 
the  temporarily  benefited  by  these  ruinous  rates,  outside 
of  the  speculator  or  deadbeat,  breathed  freer  when  the 
unhealthy  rivalry  was  ended. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  letter  of 
our  Brockport  correspondent,  published  in  our  last  issue, 
in  which  exception  is  taken  to  the  recent  action  of  the 
type  founders  in  canceling  the  ruinous  twenty-five  per  cent 
reduction  schedule,  and  substituting  therefor  a  basis  just 
alike  to  the  founder  and  the  printer,  which,  if  lived  up  to, 
will  prove  of  material  benefit  to  the  welfare  of  both. 
Anxious  as  we  are  at  all  times  to  advocate  or  advance  the 
interests  of  the  craft,  we  cannot  forget  there  are  mutual 
interests  to  be  considered,  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle.”  We  believe  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trade  are  satisfied  with  the  action  taken, 
and  propose  to  show  our  eastern  friend,  as  well  as  several 
Chicago  growlers,  why  they  should  be  equally  satisfied, 
requesting  them  to  keep  in  mind  the  important  fact  that 
the  competition  referred  to  extended  to  time  as  well  as  to 
prices,  and  brought  into  existence  a  brood  of  adventurers 
which  have  been  the  curse  of  the  profession,  who,  on  the 
principle  of  “  nothing  ventured,  nothing  won,”  have  cut 
and  undercut  all  estimates  furnished  by  reputable,  obliga¬ 
tion-paying  establishments. 

“Your  arguments  are  well  enough  so  far  as  they  go; 
but,  remember,  I  bought  my  office  to  keep,  not  to  sell,  a 
fact  which  you  evidently  forget,”  said  a  printer,  the  other 
day,  who  thought  he  had  presented  a  clincher.  Perhaps  so ; 
let  us  see.  The  direct  effect  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent 
reduction  was  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  material  of 
every  printing  office  in  the  United  States,  to  that  extent, 
minus  the  amount  bought  under  the  new  rates,  reminding 
us  of  the  old  shinplaster  times,  when  a  man  went  to  bed  in 
possession  of  a  bill  worth  $20,  and  awoke  to  find  its  value 
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had  depreciated  to  115.  To  illustrate,  a  firm  which  had 
invested  ^10,000  in  equipping  a  composing  room,  a  year  or 
a  month  before  the  reduction,  realized,  without  warning  or 
redress,  that  a  competitor  could  confront  them  with  entirely 
new  material,  obtained  at  three-quarters  the  price  paid 
by  them,  payable  on  terms,  too,  which  the  purchaser  had 
dictated,  and  to  that  extent  had  been  handicapped  by 
an  insane  competition,  which  meant  ruin  to  all  concerned. 
We  are  not  now  referring  to  exceptional  cases,  but  to  an 
almost  universal  practice. 

But  this  talk  about  “buying  to  keep”  is  the  sheerest 
twaddle,  because  all  men  are  the  creatures  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  frequently  circumstances  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol.  In  cases  of  forming  or  dissolving  partnerships, 
the  wrong  of  the  system  is  brought  directly  home,  and  if 
the  objector,  to  whom  we  have  referred,  who  was  bitterly 
complaining  of  the  unprofitable  character  of  the  business, 
was  compelled,  through  failing  health  or  other  causes,  to 
dispose  of  his  establishment  on  the  discarded  schedule 
basis,  we  opine  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  protest 
against  the  dishonesty  of  such  a  proposition.  Or  suppose 
that  in  case  of  its  destruction  by  fire,  his  policies  were 
declared  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
as  they  undoubtedly  would,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  look 
at  the  matter  through  different  colored  spectacles. 

The  reduction  in  wages  referred  to  cuts  little,  if  any 
figure,  in  the  case,  as  we  do  not  believe  it  exceeds  five  per 
cent  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  conclusion,  we  insist 
founders  and  patrons  have  alike  reason  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  ruinous  “diamond  cut  diamond”  policy  has  been 
abandoned,  as  both  will  reap  the  benefits  therefrom.  The 
former  have  been  taught  a  lesson  they  are  not  apt  to  forget, 
while  the  latter,  surveying  the  situation  in  all  its  aspects, 
are  just  as  certain  to  be  content  to  let  well  enough  alone. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

HILE  a  number,  a  large  number,  of  the  specimens 
which  reach  this  office  are  worthy  of  commendation, 
and  an  honor  to  the  compositor  and  establishment  pro¬ 
ducing  them,  many,  too  many,  verify  the  adage  that 
silence  is  golden  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  efforts  and  the 
ambition  which  direct  them  do  not  correspond ;  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  words  of  praise  connected 
therewith  would  be  entirely  out  of  place.  This  fact, 
however,  in  and  of  itself  would  scarcely  furnish  a  valid 
cause  for  fault-finding  were  it  accompanied  by  an  evident 
desire  to  profit  by  the  failures  of  the  past.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case;  and  as  our 
advice  on  such  matters  has  been  solicited,  and  trusting 
they  will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given, 
we  desire  to  present  a  few  hints  and  suggestions,  the  prac¬ 
tical  recognition  of  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will 
redound  to  the  interests  of  those  observing  them. 

While  it  is  laudable  to  aim  to  succeed,  such  ambition 
should  be  based  on  reason  and  common  sense.  A  number 
of  the  specimens  referred  to  have  evidently  been  modeled 
after  those  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  The  Inland  Printer,  but  which  can  only  be 
successfully  attempted  or  copied  when  the  indispensable 


aid  of  curving  or  mitering  machines  have  been  called  into 
requisition.  To  attempt  to  reproduce  them  without  their 
services  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  even  in  the  most 
skilled  job  compositor,  much  less  in  a  comparative  novice ; 
and  in  every  instance  where  the  attempt  to  do  so  has  been 
made,  a  lamentable  failure  has  been  the  result.  Persistence 
under  such  circumstances  is  simply  a  tribute  to  stupidity, 
and  may  be  compared  to  a  spavined  hack  competing  (?) 
with  a  Derby  winner,  or  a  calciminer  with  a  first-class 
artist.  The  days  of  the  “file”  genius  have  passed; 
mathematical  precision  has  been  substituted  for  the  hand¬ 
work  of  the  expert,  or  the  guesswork  of  the  “smart 
aleck;”  and  what  is  more,  the  mechanism  which  has 
brought  about  this  result,  and  profitably  and  advan¬ 
tageously  dispenses  with  his  service,  is  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  country  job  printer.  There  is  now 
no  reason  why  a  curve  should  be  out  of  proportion  or  a 
miter  out  of  joint  when  the  agency  by  which  absolute  per¬ 
fection  is  attained,  can  be  secured  at  an  almost  nominal 
outlay,  an  outlay,  too,  which  will  repay  itself  in  three 
months,  in  any  office  where  good  work  is  turned  out.  Our 
reply  to  all  inquirers  is  that  an  investment  in  a  curving  and 
mitering  machine  will  be  found  one  of  the  cheapest  invest¬ 
ments,  and  to  keep  on  the  old  jog  trot  is  to  adopt  a  penny¬ 
wise  and  pound-foolish  policy.  If  you  are  determined 
you  will  not  invest  in  these  indispensables,  in  heaven’s 
name  don’t  attempt  the  impossible,  and  offend  good  taste 
by  producing  an  abortion,  expecting  you  will  be  patted 
on  the  back  for  so  doing. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  fault  we  desire  to  refer  to. 
Many  of  those  who  send  for  examination,  what  they  term 
every-day  work,  fail  to  realize  the  value  of  correct  spacing 
— spacing  between  lines.  Frequently,  title  pages,  circulars, 
and  even  business  cards,  submitted  for  inspection,  are 
absolutely  spoiled  through  failure  to  observe  this  essential 
to  good  work.  Some  compositors  seem  to  have  as  much 
comprehension  about  the  division  of  space  required  to 
display  a  job  to  advantage  as  they  have  about  the  milky 
way ;  and  many  of  the  apologies  offered  for  defects  betray 
a  lack  of  judgment  rather  than  a  lack  of  facilities  or 
material.  But  a  bad  excuse  is  better  than  none,  and  these 
makeshifts  are  simply  a  repetition  of  the  old,  old  story 
that  a  bad  shearer  never  gets  a  good  hook. 

Yet  another  and  prolific,  perhaps  the  most  prolific 
source  of  annoyance  and  drawback  to  good  work,  and  the 
last  to  which  we  shall  at  present  refer,  is  bad  or  careless 
presswork.  The  qualified  pressman  can  partially  redeem 
the  poorest  specimen  of  typography,  and  the  careless  one 
can  ruin  the  best.  If  printers  realized,  as  they  should 
realize,  the  important  part  good,  clean  presswork  plays  in 
making  a  job  acceptable,  much  more  attention  would  be 
paid  to  it.  The  cheap  and  nasty  competitor,  who  has  no 
character  to  jeopardize,  who  can  not  appreciate  good 
work  if  shown  it,  and  whose  customers  are  like  himself, 
can  palm  off  rubbish  which  no  man  who  has  a  reputation 
at  stake  dare  imitate.  Before  us  lie  two  specimens  which 
tell  their  own  tale.  One  is  a  programme  in  blue  and  red, 
just  received,  the  composition  of  which  is  worthy  of  praise, 
and,  properly  worked,  would  be  a  credit  to  any  office,  but 
which  the  pressman  has  evidently  ground  off  in  the  same 
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manner  that  an  Italian  organ  grinder  dispenses  music,  and 
the  result  is  a  most  offensive  daub.  Here,  also,  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cently  bound  and  embellished  volume  of  834  pages,  the 
typography  of  which  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  paper  all 
that  could  be  desired,  spoiled  in  the  presswork.  The 
illustrations  have  evidently  had  as  much  care  bestowed  on 
them  as  is  conceded  to  a  comic  valentine,  and  many  of  the 
pages  remind  us  of  a  natural  freak  who  exhibited  himself 
a  short  time  ago — a  negro  —  dun-colored  on  one  part  of 
the  body  and  black  on  the  other.  We  might  cite  sample 
after  sample,  because  our  supply  affords  a  goodly  number, 
which  can  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  but  we  forbear, 
as  we  propose  to  again  refer  to  this  subject  in  a  future 
number. 


A  REPREHENSIBLE  PRACTICE. 

OUR  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  what  we 
consider  a  very  reprehensible,  dishonorable  and 
unbusiness-like  practice,  indulged  in  by  a  number  of 
would-be-considered  reputable  firms,  in  securing  estimates 
for  printing,  which  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 
The  methods  employed  are  dishonorable  and  repre¬ 
hensible,  because  the  representations  put  forth  are  mis¬ 
leading,  and  the  estimates  are  secured  under  grossly  false 
pretenses.  Let  us  illustrate  the  point,  for  though  the 
mal-practice  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  our  midst,  we  have 
good  reason  for  believing  its  operations  are  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  A  contract, 
apparently  satisfactory,  is  made  to  print  a  manuscript 
work,  requiring,  in  all  likelihood,  reading,  correcting, 
paragraphing  or  punctuating,  and  containing  tables, 
extracts,  sub-titles,  illustrations,  etc.,  which  must  be 
mapped  out  before  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
positor.  Now  to  do  this  requires  time,  labor  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  man  who  does  business 
on  business  principles,  when  making  an  estimate,  allows 
for  this  absorption  of  time,  and  charges  accordingly.  He 
knows  that  he  has  to  pay  for  the  work  performed  by  the 
foreman  or  proofreader  in  making  these  changes,  correc¬ 
tions,  classifications  or  additions,  and  proposes  that  the 
customer  shall  do  likewise,  because  it  is  just  as  legitimate 
to  charge  for  preparing  and  mapping  out  the  work  as  to 
charge  for  composition,  presswork,  or  binding. 

The  work  progresses,  and,  by  exertion  and  unremitting 
attention,  is  finished  by  the  date  promised,  despite  all 
drawbacks;  although  it  is  well-nigh  certain  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  other  jobs  have  been  delayed  and  other 
customers  disappointed,  for,  as  a  rule,  a  slovenly  author  or 
careless  publisher  generally  makes  amends  for  lost  time, 
and  delays  the  work  with  eliminations  or  alterations  which 
should  have  been  effected  before  it  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  And  when  the  bill  is  presented  for  settle¬ 
ment  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  “  Mr.  So-and-so  has 
offered  to  do  the  job  so  much  less  than  you  have  charged.” 
And  here  is  where  the  contemptible  trickery  makes  its 
appearance.  The  growler  didn’t  ask  Mr.  So-and-so  to 
estimate  on  a  similar  work  in  7nanuscript,  or  tell  him  that 
if  the  specimen  he  held  in  his  hand  had  been  given  to  the 
world  as  furnished  by  the  author  or  publisher,  it  would 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  both.  To  be  honest,  he  should 


tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil,  by  saying  “  I  want  an 
estimate  for  a  sinister  purpose  ;  an  estimate  based  on  this 
reprint,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  time  and 
labor  which  has  been  expended  on  it  to  make  it  present¬ 
able.” 

If  this  exposure  of  a  disreputable  method  of  transacting 
business  shall  be  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
trade  to  an  evil,  which  is  growing,  and  putting  employing 
printers  on  their  guard  in  future,  in  similar  instances,  our 
object  will  have  been  fully  accomplished. 


FROM  THE  TREASURER. 

The  expense  connected  with  the  publication  of  The 
Inland  Printer  prohibits  gratuitous  distribution  ; 
we  therefore,  once  and  for  ail,  wish  it  distinctly  under¬ 
stood,  that  in  future  no  application  for  sample  copies  will 
be  recognized  unless  such  application  is  accompanied  with 
a  remittance  of  twenty  cents.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  as  no  exception  to  this  rule  will  be  recognized  under 
any  circumstances. 

WE  are  pleased  to  note,  from  an  examination  of  our 
British  exchanges,  a  growing  determination  on  the 
part  of  old  country  printers  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  and  interchangeable  system  of  type  bodies,  similar 
to  that  recently  adopted  in  the  United  States.  Its  positive 
and  many  advantages  over  the  present  so-called  system, 
which  permits  every  type  founder  to  be  a  law  to  himself, 
are  so  apparent  that  our  British  cousins,  now  that  they  are 
waking  up  to  its  importance,  may  safely  be  relied  on 
to  eventually  bring  the  recalcitrants  to  terms.  Gentle¬ 
men,  there  is  no  use  to  longer  kick  against  the  pricks. 
Unless  you  act,  and  act  promptly  in  the  premises,  the 
American  type  founders  will  outsell  you  in  your  own 
markets.  Mark  the  prediction. 


The  letter  of  our  St.  Louis  correspondent  in  reference 
to  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  forthcoming 
convention  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
contains  good,  solid,  sound  advice,  too  long  neglected, 
which  the  members  of  the  local  unions  would  do  well  to 
remember  when  voting  for  representatives.  It  has  the 
ring  of  the  true  metal,  shows  that  he  has  formed  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  situation,  and  does  credit  alike  to  his 
head  and  his  heart.  He  that  has  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear. 


WE  should  be  less  than  human  were  we  j:o  omit  to 
frankly  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks,  the  kind 
commendations  of  The  Inland  Printer  which  have 
reached  this  office  since  the  advent  of  the  New  Year. 
These  kindly  notices  will,  we  trust,  spur  us  to  more  strenu¬ 
ous  exertions  to  make  it  worthy  of  continued  commenda¬ 
tion.  More  than  this  we  cannot  say. 


Anew  weekly  has  just  been  founded  at  Vienna,  under 
the  unchivalrous  title  of  Der  Fraue7ifei)id  (The 
Enemy  of  Women).  It  professes  to  write  against  “the 
exaggerated  worshiping  of  women.”  What’s  the  matter 
with  the  old  curmudgeon,  anyhow?  Is  it  a  case  of  nose- 
out-of-joint,  or  sour  grapes? 
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The  Inland  Printer  believes  in  practicing  what  it 
preaches.  It  is  unalterably  opposed  to  unwarranted 
rate  cutting,  under  any  circumstances.  It  believes  in 
honorable  competition,  good  work,  good  prices  therefor, 
and  good  wages.  It  is  in  favor  of  the  type  founder  and 
all  coordinate  branches  of  the  trade  adopting  the  live-and- 
let-live  policy,  and  intends  at  all  times  to  exercise  its 
influence  in  this  direction.  And  as  it  aims  to  be  consist¬ 
ent,  we  kindly  desire  to  remind  several  inquirers  that  its 
advertising  space  is  for  sale  at  its  published  rates,  which 
are  net,  and  that  no  proposition  for  a  reduction  therefrom 
will  be  entertained.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 


OUR  Sterling  (Illinois),  correspondent  still  adheres  to 
his  “\”  theory,  which  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
but  the  same  letter  which  contained  his  communication 
also  contained  a  circular  calling  attention  to  a  typewriter 
series,  recently  added  to  his  establishment.  A  count  of  its 
display  and  body  type  gives  the  following  results:  “  I’s  ” 
used  (cap  and  lower  case)  21;  “a’s”  37;  “  t’s  ”  43; 
“o’s”  31.  Rather  a  poor  corroboration  of  our  friend’s 
claim  that  a  font  containing  4  “a’s”  should  contain 
5  “I’s.”  _ 

From  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  which  have  reached  this  office,  from  the  North¬ 
west  during  the  past  two  weeks,  we  should  infer  that  the 
weather  in  that  direction  has  been  very,  very  cold,  or  that 
the  rollers  used  have  seen  their  best  days. 
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THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

THE  DAVIS’  CYLINDER  PRINTING  PRESS,  PATENTED  JULY  28,  1885. 

SOME  five  years  before  his  death,  Merwin  Davis,  whose 
invention  of  the  Oscillator  press  has  already  been 
fully  described,  while  convalescing  from  an  accident 
which  compelled  him  to  remain  indoors  for  a  period  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  invented  the  cylinder  machine  illus¬ 
trated  on  next  page. 

As  soon  as  able  so  to  do,  Mr.  Davis,  having  full  faith  in 
his  improvements  and  their  importance,  committed  the 
care  of  his  printing  office  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  both 
educated  by  him  in  the  art,  and  set  about  the  construction 
of  a  working  model,  embodying  his  ideas.  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  length  of  time  consumed  in  this  “labor  of 
of  love,’’  but  probably  not  less  than  one  year  was  necessary 
to  produce  a  working  model  of  his  invention,  capable  of 
printing  a  small  form,  say  two  inches  by  two  inches. 

When  done,  the  model  was  a  curiosity  in  an  inventive 
as  well  as  a  constructive  sense,  for  in  the  making  of  it  with 
his  own  hands,  and  under  adverse  circumstances,  the 
inventor  had  been  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the 
material  best  adapted  for  his  purpose.  Of  course,  the 
leads,  dashes,  galleys  and  brass  rules  of  the  printing  office 
were  largely  drawn  on,  and  the  patterns  for  the  castings 
to  form  the  frame  and  other  parts,  were  made  as  well  by 
the  inventor. 

The  model  over  which  the  inventor  spent  so  much  time, 
and  into  which  his  friends  claim  are  embodied  his  best 


thoughts  in  connection  with  cylinder  presses,  founded  on 
his  experience  in  connection  with  the  Oscillator  press,  and 
a  so-called  Crescent  press,  (never  completed)  was  finally 
finished,  and  exhibited  with  a  view  to  the  procurement  of 
capital  to  advance  the  press,  a  desideratum  never  accom¬ 
plished  by  Mr.  Davis,  whose  death  from  apoplexy, 
while  his  application  for  patent  was  pending  in  the 
patent  office,  temporarily  put  a  full  stop  to  success  in  this 
respect. 

Although  no  full  sized  machine  has  yet  been  built, 
embodying  Mr.  Davis’  invention,  a  description  of  the 
same,  as  illustrative  of  many  new  ideas  in  cylinder 
presses,  may  prove  of  interest.  The  machine  under  notice 
may  be  said  to  form  an  example  of  what  might  not 
inaptly  be  termed  the  “Proof  Press’’  style  of  cylinder, 
that  is,  a  press  employing  a  stationary  bed,  and  a  moving 
cylinder,  or  segment  of  a  cylinder. 

Prominent  members  of  this  class  are  the  Newbury, 
Princeton,  Degener,  the  present  example,  and  the  Prouty 
cylinder,  at  present  built  by  Walker  &  Co.  But  Mr.  Davis 
sought  to  make  his  machine  one  affording  the  pressman 
all  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  cylinder  presses  of 
other  makers,  and  in  many  respects  the  superior  of 
them. 

The  bed,  as  stated,  was,  at  the  moment  of  impression, 
stationary,  but  provision  was  made  for  its  movement 
in  a  right  line  away  from  the  position  it  occupied  at 
the  moment  of  impression,  beneath  the  cylinder,  that  the 
form  might  more  readily  be  placed  upon  it,  and  “made 
ready,’’  as  demanded  by  the  character  of  the  work.  With 
the  bed  was  employed  a  counterbalanced  segment  of  a 
cylinder,  provided  on  its  ends  with  circular  heads,  cog 
wheels,  and  held  and  carried  in  a  carriage.  This  segment 
of  a  cylinder  was  provided  with  sheet-taking  nippers, 
receiving  the  sheet  to  be  printed  from  the  feed-board, 
carrying  it  through  the  machine  that  it  might  be  printed, 
and  finally  disposing  of  it  as  more  fully  stated. 

The  segment  of  the  cylinder  was  counterbalanced,  as  j 
the  impressing  portion  was  of  greater  radius  than  the  other 
portion,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  part  of  smallest  radius 
should  equal  or  counterbalance  the  larger  side,  in  order  . 
that  the  segmented  cylinder  should  revolve  as  if  it  was  a 
cylinder  of  equal  density  throughout. 

The  cog  wheels  engaged  with  racks  upon  the  sides  of  j 
the  frame,  and  by  this  engagement  the  segmented  cylinder,  : 
carrying  the  sheet  to  be  printed,  was  caused  to  revolve  ! 
over  the  form,  that  the  printing  might  be  accomplished.  { 
After  this  full  revolution  was  completed,  the  counter-  | 
balanced  segment  of  the  cylinder  was  mechanically  locked  ; 
in  position  in  the  frame  or  carriage,  and  in  this  locked  \ 
position  was  carried  back  to  receive  the  succeeding  sheet  j 
to  be  printed,  effecting  its  own  clearance  in  its  return  '  i 
movement.  i 

In  connection  with  the  counterbalanced  segment  of  a 
cylinder,  means  for  suspending  the  impression,  and  for 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  nippers  (in  case  of  mis-  f 
feed),  were  avail'ed  of. 

Want  of  space  prevents  a  full  description  of  the  mech-  i 
anism  to  accomplish  these  results,  but  it  will  be  observed  ( 
that  the  excellent  feature  of  suspending  the  impression,  ; 
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which  had  proved  so  serviceable  in  the  Adams  press,  was 
found  in  this  machine. 

In  addition,  if  desired,  the  segmented  cylinder,  having 
returned  in  its  locked  condition,  might  be  allowed  to 
continue  locked  in  its  forward  movement,  and  thus  the 
distribution  of  the  ink  might  go  on  with  no  printing  or 
presentation  of  the  sheet  to  the  form. 

The  distribution  of  the  ink  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  cylinders  placed  at  one  end  of  the  press  and  arranged 
to  vibrate  simultaneously,  one  from  right  to  left,  the  other 
from  left  to  right,  a  messenger  roller,  a  fountain,  alternat¬ 
ing  rollers  moving  between  the  cylinders,  a  reciprocating 
roller  (the  position  of  which  to  the  outer  alternating  roller 
could  be  varied  by  hand),  the  form  rollers  and  their  rider 
rollers,  and  a  forward  and  rear  distributing  table  placed. 


nippers  of  the  segmental  cylinder,  and  deposited  upon 
a  sheet  carrier. 

To  this  carrier,  a  rising  and  falling  movement  was 
imparted  —  rising  that  its  clamps  might  bear  upon  the 
margin  of  the  printed  sheet,  and,  as  the  carrier  should 
fall,  and  the  supplemental  nippers  were  opened,  receive 
the  printed  sheet. 

The  sheet  was  then  transferred  to  a  sheet  lifter  and 
carrier,  to  which  a  rising  and  falling  movement  was 
imparted  —  rising  to  lift  the  sheet  from  the  first  carrier, 
then  falling,  and  moving  in  a  direct  line  to  the  pile  table, 
upon  which  the  sheets  were  piled,  printed  side  up. 

This  pile  table  (as  in  a  machine  patented  by  Adams) 
had  a  gradually  falling  motion  imparted  to  it,  so  that 
after  a  given  number  of  sheets  had  been  piled  upon  it,  its 
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one  at  one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
machine — the  form  rollers  and  their  riders  were  carried 
in  the  segmental  cylinder  carriage,  in  advance  of  the 
segmental  cylinder.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  ample 
provision  was  made  for  ink  distribution. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  machine,  aside  from  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  counterbalanced  seg¬ 
mental  cylinder,  was  found  in  the  delivery  of  the  printed 
sheet  •,  the  problem  presented,  the  delivery  of  the  same, 
printed  side  up,  without  the  employment  of  the  well-known 
fly  and  tapes. 

After  the  sheet  had  been  printed,  a  series  of  supple¬ 
mental  nippers  were  opened,  and  then  closed  upon  the 
margin  of  the  printed  sheet ;  and,  as  the  segmental 
cylinder  commenced  its  return  movement,  the  printed 
sheet  was  gradually  withdrawn  (printed  side  up)  from  the 


relative  position  to  the  sheet  delivery  portion  of  the 
machine  was  the  same  as  at  the  commencement,  the  table 
having  fallen  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  sheets  of 
paper  piled  upon  it. 

A  cam  was  employed  in  connection  with  the  carriage 
of  the  segmental  cylinder,  to  give  a  dwell  or  period  of 
rest  to  the  carriage,  and  necessarily  to  the  segmental 
cylinder,  when  taking  the  sheet,  and  delivering  it  to  the 
supplemental  nippers.  Necessarily,  the  description  of  the 
machine  is  meager,  but  we  have  set  forth  what  to  us  seem 
its  distinctive  and  novel  features.  What  would  have 
resulted,  had  Mr  Davis  lived,  is  purely  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture,  but  we  doubt  not  the  press  would  have  proved  a 
success  and  a  source  of  remuneration  to  the  inventor, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  put  his  life’s  blood  and  his  best 
talents  into  it,  \Tob^<;ontinmd.) 
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NOTES  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  XXVIII.  — BY  S.  W.  FALLIS. 

Almost  every  class  is  represented  in  this  wonderful 
^  volume.  The  king,  at  his  well-spread  board,  is  served 
by  Death,  who  fills  his  bowl.  Behind  the  cardinal’s  chair, 
Death  is  taking  off  his  hat,  while  the  petitioner  hands  him 
a  document  with  five  seals.  The  queen,  walking  with  her 
ladies,  is  accompanied  by  Death,  dressed  in  female  attire,  j 
and  thus,  throughout  the  various  positions,  professions, 
occupations  and  conditions  of  life,  Death  is  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  to  reap  the  harvest  of  life. 

Several  additional  subjects  were  introduced  in  later 
editions,  all  of  which  are  original  and  carry  out  the  most 
minute  details  and  studied  conceptions,  though  occasion¬ 
ally  a  lack  of  anatomical  knowledge  is  apparent,  a  failing, 
however,  very  common  with  artists  of  this  period. 

In  every  edition  the  series  closes  with  two  special  cuts, 
one  of  which  is  the  “Last  Judgment,”  in  which  Christ, 
represented  as  seated  on  a  rainbow,  with  his  feet  resting  on 
the  world,  appears  in  judgment  on  the  risen  figures  of 
saints,  who,  with  upstretched  hands  are  praising  God,  all 
appearing  reconciled  ;  and  a  peaceful  feeling  is  apparent. 
Christ  alone  is  partially  covered  with  a  mantle,  while 
the  other  figures  are  without  attire.  The  other,  or  con¬ 
cluding  cut,  is  a  curiously  arranged  shield,  bearing  the 
arms  of  death,  a  death-head,  the  hourglass,  which  forms  the 
crest  of  the  helmet,  and  two  death’s-hands  holding  stones, 
occupy  the  center.  The  figure  of  a  man  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  that  of  a  woman,  are  supposed  to  represent 
Holbein  and  his  wife. 

In  connection  with  this  famous  series  of  the  “  Dance  of 
Death  ”  we  must  refer  to  the  almost  equally  renowned 
“Alphabet  of  Death,”  which  are  equal  in  design  to  the 
larger  cuts  of  the  renowned  “  Dance  of  Death.”  Many  of 
these  miniature  designs  which  comprise  the  Alphabet  are 
taken  from  the  larger  cuts,  and  again,  many  are  original. 
Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  inclosed  in  a  small  square, 
and  around  and  behind  each  letter  these  noted  scenes  of 
death  are  graphically  portrayed,  without  detracting  from 
the  plainness  of  the  letter,  in  all  of  which  we  plainly  trace 
the  keen  sympathy  of  Holbein  with  the  movement  of  the 
Reformation.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  are  invariably 
depicted  as  struggling  against  the  last  mortal  enemy — 
Death.  The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are  keenly  satirized, 
whilst  the  neglected,  feeble  and  poor  are  as  tenderly  treated 
as  is  consistent  with  the  object  of  the  work,  which  care¬ 
fully  and  conclusively  reminds  all  that  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  certain  end  of  mortality.  Holbein  also  intro¬ 
duces  two  skeletons,  symbolic  of  the  death  of  body  and 
soul. 

Three  more  alphabets,  perhaps  not  so  well  known  as 
that  of  “Death,”  but  still  very  effective  both  in  design 
and  execution,  are  also  ascribed  to  Holbein.  They  are 
the  “Peasant’s  Alphabet”  and  the  “Sport  of  Infants,” 
and  an  ornamental  alphabet,  consisting  of  but  twenty-three 
letters. 

His  illustrations  for  books  are  also  well  known.  One 
of  the  first  Basel  undertakings,  with  a  title  page  marked 


in  abbreviation  of  Hans  Holb.,  appeared  as  early  as  1516, 
or  possibly  a  year  earlier,  printed  by  Johann  Froben. 
Another  title  page  has  a  representation  of  an  altar,  on 
which  sea  gods  and  little  children  are  depicted  ;  of  the  date 
of  1515,  and  still  another,  bearing  the  initials  of  H.  H., 
having  for  its  subject  an  incident  in  ancient  history,  and 
another,  still  more  elaborate,  gives  the  “  Fable  of  Cebes.” 
This  is  particularly  full  of  human  life  and  humor,  and  is 
decorated  with  the  author’s  monogram.  In  the  year  1518 
Froben  published  Moore’s  Utopia,  the  title-page  of  which 
was  designed  by  Holbein.  In  1521,  the  Reformation 
created  considerable  excitement  in  Basel,  and  the  year 
following  saw  the  first  issue  in  this  town  of  Luther’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  for  which  Holbein  designed 
a  magnificent  page. 

Between  1515  and  1528,  Holbein  was  engaged  in  illus¬ 
trating  books  for  no  less  than  five  printers  at  Basel. 

The  earliest  German  copy  of  the  New  Testament  had 
scarcely  appeared  before  Adam  Petri  reprinted  it  at  Basel, 
and  Holbein  designed  the  initial  letters  and  many  of  the 
illustrations.  The  title,  however,  is  from  the  hand  of 
Urs  Grof.  So  numerous  were  Holbein’s  designs  for  books 
at  this  period  that  it  would  require  too  much  space  in  these 
notes  to  enumerate  all.  The  following  Fig.  44  is  a  fac 


I 


simile  of  a  cut  of  Cain  killing  Abel,  from  the  first  complete 
English  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with¬ 
out  name  or  residence  of  printer,  but  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  at  Zurich,  by  Froschover,  in  1535,  and  although  no 
name  appears  on  the  cut,  it  is  ascribed  to  Holbein.  Other 


Fig.  45. 


cuts  in  this  volume  are  better  engraved,  and  in  point  of 
design  are  not  unworthy  their  ascribed  author,  Holbein. 
Following  this  line  of  illustrations,  in  which  Holbein 
plays  the  very  important  part  of  designer  or  illustrator,  is 
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“Cramee’s  Catechism,”  a  small  octavo,  printed  in  1548, 
with  twenty-nine  illustrations,  all  of  which  are  ascribed 
to  Holbein,  but  only  two  of  the  number  bear  his  im¬ 
print.  Fig.  45  is  a  reduced  fac  simile  of  the  one  entitled, 
“  Christ  Casting  out  Devils.”  This  cut  speaks  for  itself. 
How  well  Holbein  has  illustrated  his  conception  of  the 
subject  in  a  manner  easily  to  be  understood  by  the 
general  reader. 

In  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  1554, 
at  Zurich,  by  Froschover,  we  again  see  the  talent  and 
conception  of  Holbein  displayed  in  the  following  Fig.  46, 
which  is  a  reduced  fac  simile  of  his  illustration  of  the 
“  Generation  of  Christ,”  first  chapter  of  Matthew: 


Fig.  46. 


This  was  published  the  year  of  Holbein’s  death,  and 
though  there  is  no  name  or  imprint  to  the  cut,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

{To  he  continued.') 


CONCISE  AND  TO  THE  POINT. 

Spartan  brevity  of  speech  is  still  sometimes  amusingly  illustrated. 
A  most  worthy  man,  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  being  suddenly 
called  upon  to  address  a  Sunday  school,  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  after 
vainly  struggling  for  utterance,  at  last  hoarsely  muttered :  “  Dear 

children,  don’t  ever  play  with  powder.”  The  following  gallant  toast 
was  lately  given  at  a  dimer  in  Carolina:  “The  ladies  —  our  arms 
their  protection — their  arms  our  reward.” 

“  Don’t  eat  stale  Q-cumbers.  They  will  W  up,”  is  the  terse  adviee 
of  some  wit.  Announcements  on  shop  signs  expressed  in  the  succinct 
style  of  one  connected  with  a  certain  restaurant  in  New  York,  should 
serve  as  startling  advertisements:  “Lunch,  75  cents;  square  meal, 
I  dollar;  perfect  gorge,  i  dollar  and  25  cents.”  In  the  same  city, 
a  shopkeeper  is  said  to  have  stuck  upon  his  door  this  laconic  advertise¬ 
ment:  “A  boy  wanted.”  On  going  to  his  shop  next  morning,  he 
beheld  a  smiling  little  urchin  in  a  basket,  with  the  following  pithy 
label:  “Here  he  is!”  A  penny-a-liner  would  hardly  find  much 
employment  on  the  Kansas  paper  which  informed  the  public  that 
“  Mr.  Blank,  of  Missouri,  got  to  owning  horses  that  didn’t  belong  to 
him,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  he  couldn’t  get  his  feet  down  to  the 
ground.”  Lynched,  probably.  A  western  writer,  speaking  of  a  new 
play  just  written  by  a  gentleman  of  Cincinnati,  says  :  “  The  unities  are 
observed  admirably ;  the  dullness  which  commences  with  the  first  act 
never  flags  for  a  moment  until  the  curtain  falls.” 

The  characteristics  of  several  nations  have  been  summed  up  in  the 
following  concise  form :  The  first  thing  a  Spaniard  doos  on  founding 


a  colony  is  to  build  a  gallows  ;  a  Portuguese,  to  build  a  church ;  an 
Englishman,  a  drinking-booth ;  and  a  Frenchman,  a  dancing-iloor. 

A  cobbler  visited  one  of  the  large  manufactories  the  other  day,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  saw  shoes  made  by  machinery.  “  What  do 
you  think  of  that?”  asked  the  foreman.  “It  beats  awl,”  was  the 
laconic  and  significant  reply.  A  “  sensible  ”  woman,  as  Dr.  Abernethy 
would  have  called  her,  was  discovered  by  a  shy  man,  who  made  her  a 
rather  original  proposal.  He  bought  a  wedding  ring  and  sent  it  to  the 
lady,  inclosing  a  sheet  of  notepaper  with  the  brief  question,  “Does  it 
fit?”  By  return  of  post  he  received  for  answer:  “Beautifully.” 

It  is  related  that  Makart,  the  great  Viennese  painter,  is  even  more 
taciturn  than  Von  Moltke,  the  man  who  is  silent  in  seven  languages. 
An  American,  who  had  been  told  that  the  best  way  to  get  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  artist  would  be  to  play  chess  with  him  at  the  cafe  to 
which  he  resorted  nightly,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  Makart’s 
opponent  rose,  slipped  into  his  chair.  At  last  his  dream  was  about  to 
be  realized,  he  was  to  spend  an  evening  in  Makart’s  society.  The 
painter  signed  to  him  to  play,  and  the  game  began,  and  went  on  with 
no  other  sound  than  the  moving  of  the  pieces.  At  last  the  American 
made  the  winning  move,  and  exclaimed,  “Mate!”  Uprose  Makart 
in  disgust  and  stalked  out,  saying  angrily  to  a  friend  who  asked  why  he 
left  so  early :  “  Oh,  I  can’t  stand  playing  with  a  chatterbox  !  ” 

The  expressions  used  by  some  boys  and  girls  if  written  as  pro¬ 
nounced  would  look  like  a  foreign  language.  Specimens  of  boys’ 
conversation  like  the  following  may  be  called  shorthand  talking: 
“Warejego  lasnight?”  “  Hadder  skate.”  “Jerfind  the  ice  hard 
’ngood  ?  ”  “Yes;  hard’nough.”  “  Jer  goerlone  ?  ”  “No;  Bill’n 
Joe  wenterlong.”  “  Howlate  jerstay  ?  ”  “  Pastate.”  “  Lemmeknow 

wenyergoin,  woncher?  I  wanter  go’n  showyer  howto  skate.” 
“  H — m,  ficoodn’  skate  better’n  you  I’d  sell  out  ’nquit.”  “  Well,  we’ll 
tryerace  ’nseefyercan.” 

The  well-known  answer  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Persian  king  before 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  was  rivaled  by  the  dispatch  of  General 
Suvaroff  to  the  Russian  Empress:  “Hurrah!  Ismail’s  ours!”  The 
Empress  returned  an  answer  equally  brief :  “  Hurrah  !  Field-Marshal !  ” 

The  message  from  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to  his  wife  from  the  fort 
near  Metemneh  was  pithy  enough  :  “  Quite  well  and  cheerful.  Priva¬ 
tions  have  been  severe ;  thirst,  hunger,  battles  desperate ;  but  things 
look  better.” 

There  are  some  quaint  and  pithy  epistles  on  record.  Quin,  when 
offended  by  Rich,  went  away  in  resentment  and  wrote ;  “  I  am  at 
Bath.”  The  answer  was  as  laconic,  though  not  quite  so  civil ;  “  Stay 
there.” 

Sibbald,  the  editor  of  the  Chronicles  of  Scottish  Poetry,  resided  in 
London  for  three  or  four  years,  during  which  time  his  friends  in 
Scotland  were  ignorant  not  only  of  his  movements,  but  even  of  his 
address.  In  the  long  run,  his  brother,  a  Leith  merchant,  contrived  to 
get  a  letter  conveyed  to  him,  the  object  of  which  was  to  inquire  into 
his  circumstances  and  to  ask  where  he  lived.  His  reply  ran  as 
follows:  “Dear  Brother, —  I  live  in  So-ho,  and  my  business  is 
so-so.  Yours,  James  Sibbald.” 

Concise  and  to  the  point  was  the  curious  letter  sent  by  a  farmer  to 
a  schoolmaster  as  an  excuse  for  his  son’s  absence  from  school :  “  Cep- 
atomtogoatatrin.”  This  meant,  kep’  at  ’ome  to  go  a-taterin’  (gathering 
potatoes).  A  Canadian  freshman  once  wrote  home  to  his  father; 
“  Dear  Papa, — I  want  a  little  change.”  The  fond  parent  replied  by 
the  next  post :  “  Dear  Charlie, — Just  wait  for  it.  Time  brings 
change  to  everyone.” 

Briefer  than  these  was  an  epistle  of  Emile  de  Girardin  to  his  second 
wife,  with  whom  he  lived  on  most  unfriendly  terms.  The  house  was 
large  enough  to  permit  them  to  dwell  entirely  separate  from  one 
another.  One  day  Madame  de  Girardin  had  an  important  communica¬ 
tion  to  make  to  her  husband.  Taking  a  small  sheet  of  paper  she  wrote ; 
“The  Boudoir  to  the  Library:  Would  like  to  go  to  Switzerland.” 
M.  de  Girardin,  imitating  her  concise  style,  responded ;  “  The  Library 
to  the  Boudoir:  Go.”  That  was  all. 

One  of  the  most  laconic  wills  on  record  ran  thus  :  “  I  have  nothing ; 
I  owe  a  great  deal  —  the  rest  I  give  to  the  poor.”  A  similar  terse 
epitaph  to  the  following  would  have  suited  that  will-makcr ;  “  Died 
of  thin  shoes,  January,  1839.” — Exchange. 
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The  above  is  a  specimen  of  typography  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Julius  Klinkhardt,  of  Leipsic,  Germany, 
composed  of  what  may  be  styled  the  Germanic  Architec¬ 
tural  Ornament  Series.  In  its  arrangements  it  shows  both 
taste  and  versatility,  and  from  it  some  of  our  readers  may 
obtain  ideas  which  may  prove  beneficial. 

THE  CHILD  IN  A  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

Who  is  the  man  that  is  looking  so  hard  at  the  piece  of  paper  ? 
He  is  an  intelligent  compositor.  Why  does  he  hold  the  paper  so  close 
to  his  eyes  ?  Because  the  correspondent  who  wrote  it  makes  hen 
tracks.  What  is  he  saying?  He  is  saying,  “  I  can’t  make  out  this 
stuff.”  And  who  is  the  other  man  going  to  the  case?  That  is  the 
furious  foreman.  What  does  he  want  ?  He  is  going  to  help  the 
intelligent  compositor  to  decipher  the  hen  tracks.  Do  you  think  he 
can  do  it  ?  I  don’t  know ;  he  can  do  most  anything,  but  I  guess  that 
will  be  too  much  for  him.  Now  I  see  another  man  coming ;  what 
is  he  going  to  do  ?  That  is  the  precise  proofreader;  he  is  going  to 
cast  his  eagle  eye  over  the  hen  tracks,  to  see  where  they  lead  to.  Do 
you  think  he  can  find  out?  No;  not  without  a  guide  or  a  calcium 
light.  Now,  here  comes  another  man  :  who  is  the  man?  That  is  the 
.able  editor.  Where  does  he  come  from  ?  From  his  den.  Now  all 
the  men  are  close  together — see,  their  heads  ’most  touch — and  they 
are  looking,  every  one,  at  the  piece  of  paper;  what  are  they  doing  that 
for?  Because  they  are  concentrating  their  giant  intellects  upon  the 
piece  of  paper,  to  see  what  the  hen  track  correspondent  means  by  his 
hieroglyphics.  Have  they  found  out  ?  No,  they  are  “  stumped.”  Now 
they  are  going  away  from  the  case.  Yes.  And  one  of  the  men 
chucked  the  piece  of  paper  into  the  stove ;  why  does  he  do  that  ? 
Because  he  can’t  read  the  hen  tracks.  Who  is  the  small  boy  that  has 
a  grin  on  his  face  and  his  hat  turned  up  in  front  ?  He  is  the  office  boy. 


I  What  is  the  able  editor  saying  to  him  ?  He  is  telling  him  to  go  after 
I  the  long-range  shotgun.  What  for  ?  Because  the  able  editor  wants 
I  to  go  hunting  after  the  hen  track  correspondent.  Will  he  hurt  him  ? 
Yes,  he  will,  if  he  catches  him.  Do  you  think  the  correspondent 
ought  to  be  killed  ?  Certainly. — Al.  Halstead. 


A  STRANGE  FREAK  OF  INK. 

A  valued  correspondent,  a  practical  pressman,  sends  the  following: 
“One  of  the  strangest  freaks  of  blue-black  ink  I  ever  heard  of,  was 
brought  to  my  observation  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  other  pressmen  as  to  the  probable  cause.  In  printing  a 
catalogue  in  blue-black  ink,  it  was  found  that  after  the  printed  matter 
had  dried  for  a  little  while,  it  turned  purple.  On  cuts  that  required  the 
largest  amount  of  ink,  it  was  simply  exasperating.  In  fact,  it  was  so 
notable,  that  it  was  only  by  making  concessions  that  the  customer  would 
receive  the  job.  The  only  feasible  reason  I  have  heard  advanced  as 
yet  is  that  in  grinding  the  ink,  aniline  red  had  been  ground  in  the  mill 
just  before,  and  the  mill  had  not  been  properly  cleaned.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  one  else  on  the  subject.  One  is  tempted  sometimes 
to  read  the  riot  act  to  some  of  these  ink  firms,  when  you  have  to 
contend  against  some  of  the  stuff  they  palm  off  onto  you  for  ink.” 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Fapier  Zeitzmgxtcomm&nds  the  following 
for  printers  and  others  as  a  gum  substitute :  Take  one  kilogram  of  good 
dextrine,  pour  over  it  one-quarter  liter  of  cold  water  and  stir  vigorously 
for  about  ten  minutes ;  when  the  dextrine  is  thoroughly  soaked  put  it 
over  a  fire  and  leave  it  under,  continually  stirring  for  about  five  minutes. 
The  substance  will  then  be  of  the  consistency  of  milk.  This  condition 
is  reached  when  bubbles  begin  to  rise,  and  the  solution  looks  as  if 
beginning  to  boil;  boiling,  however,  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Now 
cool  the  liquid  in  a  shallow,  wide  vessel  and  add  about  fifty  grams 
of  glycerine,  and  it  is  ready  for  use, 
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Ronaldson  Series. 


Long  Primer  Old  Style,  No.  -I. 

Jabies  Ronaldson,  the  son  of  William  Ronaldson,  was  born  in  1768,  at  Gorgie, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1842.  In  1794  he  came  to  Philadelphia^^ 
in  the  sailing-vessel  Providence.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  renewed  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Archibald  Binny,  whom  he  had  previously  known  in  vScotland.  For  a 
3’ear  or  two  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  Ronaldson  carried  on  a  biscuit  bakery. 
His  establislxUient  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1796,  so  that  he  found  himself  out  of  an 
occupation.  It  is  related  that  about  this  time  he  encountered  Binny  in  an  ale-house  ; 
their  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  friendly  intimacy,  and  they  soon  learned  each 
other' s  views  and  prospedls.  The  natural  result  was  the  formation  of  a  copartnership 


NONP.4REIL  Old  Style,  No. 

James  Ronaldson,  the  son  of  William  Ronaldson,  was  born  in  176S,  at 
Gorgie,  near  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1842.  In  1794  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  sailing-vessel  Providence.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Archibald  Binny,  whom 
he  had  previously  known  in  Scotland.  For  a  year  or  two  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country  Ronaldson  carried  on  a  biscuit  bakery.  His  establish¬ 
ment  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1796,  so  that  he  found  himself  out  of  an 
occupation.  It  is  related  that  about  this  time  he  encountered  Binny  in 
an  ale-house ;  their  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  friendly  intimacy,  and 
they  soon  learned  each  other’s  views  and  prospedts.  Tlie  natural  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  copartnership  between  them,  beginning  Novem¬ 
ber  I,  1796,  establishing  the  first  permanent  type-foundry  in  the  United 
States.  Ronaldson  furnished  the  greater  portion  of  the  capital,  and 
assumed  control  of  the  financial  branch  of  the  business.  Binny,  who  was 
a  pracflical  type-founder,  and  had  carried  on  the  business  in  Edinburgh, 
contributed  his  tools,  stock  of  metal,  and  types,  and  superintended  the  manu- 
faCluring  department.  The  connedlion, proved  mutually  advantageous ,  and 
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Minion  Old  Style,  No.  4. 

J.VMES  Ronaldson,  the  son  of  William  Ronaldson,  was  born  in 
1768,  at  Gorgie,  near  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1842. 
In  1794  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  sailing-vessel  Providence. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Blr. 
Archibald  Binny,  whom  he  had  previously  known  in  Scotland. 
For  a  year  or  two  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  Ronaldson  carried 
on  a  biscuit  bakery.  His  establishment  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1796,  so  that  he  found  himself  out  of  an  occupation.  It  is  related 
that  about  this  time  he  encountered  Binny  in  an  ale-house  ;  their 
acquaintance  ripened  into  a  friendly  intimacy,  and  they  soon 
learned  each  other’s  views  and  prospedls.  The  natural  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  copartnership  between  them,  beginning 
November  i,  1706,  establishing  the  first  permanent  type-fonndry 
in  the  United  Stales.  Ronaldson  furnished  the  greater  portion 
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Small  Pica  Old  Style,  No.  4. 

James  Ronaldson,  the  son  of  William  Ronaldson,  was  born  in  1768,  at 
Gorgie,  near  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1842.  In  1794  he  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  the  sailing-vessel  Providence.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Archibald  Binny,  whom  he  had  previously 
known  in  Scotland.  For  a  year  or  two  after  his  arrival  in  this  country 
Ronaldson  carried  on  a  biscuit  bakery.  His  establishment  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1796,  so  that  he  found  himself  out  of  an  occupation.  It  is  related  that 
about  this  time  he  encountered  Binny  in  an  ale-house ;  their  acquaintance  soon 


Brevier  Old  Style,  No.  4. 

James  Ronaldson,  the  son  of  William  Ronaldson,  was  born 
in  1768,  at  Gorgie,  near  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  Philadelphia 
in  1842.  In  1794  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  sailing- 
vessel  Providence.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Archibald  Binny,  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  known  in  Scotland.  For  a  year  or  two  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country  Ronaldson  carried  on  a  biscuit  bakery.  His 
establishment  was  destroj'ed  by  fire  in  1796,  so  that  he  found 
himself  out  of  an  occupation.  It  is  related  that  about  this 
time  he  encountered  Binny  in  an  ale-house ;  their  acquaintance 
ripened  into  a  friendly  intimacy,  and  they  soon  learned  each 
other's  views  and  prospers.  The  natural  result  was  the  for- 
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Bourgeols  Old  .Style,  No.  4. 

J.AMES  Ronaldson,  the  son  of  William  Ronaldson,  was 
born  in  1768,  at  Gorgie,  near  Edinburgh,  and  died  in 
Philadelphia  in  1842.  In  1794  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
in  the  sailing-vessel  Providence.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Archibald  Binny, 
whom  he  had  previously  known  in  Scotland.  For  a  year 
or  two  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  Ronaldson  carried 
on  a  biscuit  bakery.  His  establishment  was  de-stroj'ed 
by  fire  in  1796,  so  that  he  found  himself  out  of  an  occti- 
pation.  It  is  related  that  about  this  time  he  encountered 
Binny  in  an  ale-house ;  their,  acquaintance  ripened  into  a 
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Pica  Old  Style,  No.  4. 

James  Ronaldson,  the  son  of  William  Ronaldson,  was  born  in  1768, 
at  Gorgie,  near  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1842.  In  1794 
he  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  sailing-vessel  Providence.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  IMr.  Archibald 
Binny,  whom  he  had  previously  known  in  Scotland.  For  a  year  or 
two  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  Ronaldson  carried  on  a  biscuit  bakery 


ThreeRine  Noiifareif  Two-line  Pica,  Five-line  Nonpareil,  Three-line  Pica,  and  Four-line  Pica  of  this  Series  furnished  to  order. 


ALL  COMPLETE  WITH  FIGURES. 


The  MacKellar,  Smiths  a  Jordan  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shniedewend  a  Uee  Go.,  Agents,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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SeijS  ti5  N^ouK  aSSress  tl2at  We  n^av]  "place  vjoii  oip  tlje  list”  for  Specin2ei2S  of  HeW  Desigips  as  fast  as  tl2e\^  appear 

-TfiE- 


18a  Lower  Case  (extra),  2. 


Auroral  Series. 

12  PoiXT  Auroral,  No.  2. 

iip  mmj  tm  f%ls 

’Ijiis  is.  ai|  JijteUigei|l 


8A,  14a.  18  Point  Auroral,  No.  2.  $6. 

14a  Lower  Case  (extra),  3. 


I 


6A,  10a.  24  Poi.nt  Auroral,  No.  2.  $7.2.5 

10a  Lower  Case  (extra),  3.45 


4A.  6a. 


36  Point  Auroral.  No.  2. 


$9.70 

6a  Lower  Case  lextra),  3.95 


12  point.  Pica;  18  point,  3-Line  Nonpariel;  24  point.  Double  Pica;  36  point,  3-Line  Pica. 


CleYeleiiAcl  Type  KouiAclry,  CleYeleitAcl,  Ohio. 


^  k  a 
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24A,  32a.  12  Point  Latin  Condensed.  $2.35 

32a  Lower  Case,  (extra)  1.00 

COME  TELL  A  LUXURIANT  STORY  OF  WEALTH 


Where  Cabbage  are  Most  Plentiful  there  take  them  to  Market 
Camels^wanted^Horns-^and^-Ears  #- 
I  12345  Silk  Thread  of  Gold  6T890  ^  #- 


16A,  24a.  18  Point  Latin  Condensed.  $2.75 

24a  Lower  Case,  (extra)  1.25 


MOPING  MOONSTRUCK  MADNESS 
Nail  Your  Loose  Change  for  Rainy  Days  to  come 
Always  I  Speak*  Plain#- 
t  234  Ten  Measures  of  Talk  678  4*  #- 


12A,  18a.  24  Point  Latin  Condensed.  $3.75 

18a  Lower  Case,  (extra)  1.65 

UNIFORM  GOVERNMENT  BETTER  REGULATED 
When  the  Jurors  Have  Agreed  Conduct  them  into  the  Court 
-#235^-LovelComeslLikelalSummer’slDream^H89H#- 


7A,  10a.  36  Point  Latin  Condensed.  $4.60 

10a  Lower  Ca.se,  (extra)  2.00 

FORMS  OF  RECOGNIZANCES 
Charged  for  Admission  Order  of  Views  Taken 
-#123+GreatiWaYeringtThonghts->:^5894- 


5A,  8a.  48  Point  Latin  Condensed.  $6.10 

8a  Lower  Case,  (extra)  2.60 

LONELY  SERENADERS 
^0urlCongress-^87+ThelRectory#- 

12  point.  Pica;  18  point,  3-Line  Nonpareil;  24  point.  Double  Pica;  36  point,  3-Line  Pica;  48  point,  4-Line  Pica. 

Clevelar(d.  Type  F'otarj^clry, 


CleA-^elciiAcl,  OLio. 
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«MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.« 

TYPE  FOUNDERS, 

*  CHICAGO  and  MINNEAPOLIS.  * 

pERICAN  SYSTEM  OF 

A  INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES 

mHE  ONLY - 

1  TRUE  STANDARD. 

ORIGINAL. 


lOA,  Two-Line  Peakl.  (lO  Points  standard  Measure.)  $2,15 

IWTTERESTIIVG^  X^EOTXJRE  OHI 
AA^MYIVJESS  OF"  TME  AA/^HEREEORE 
BY  IIVQXJIBElXrOXJlVI 

lOA,  Two-Line  Nonpareil.  (12  Points  standard  Measure.)  $2.55 

OF^lEllFtA  COIVTIQXJE 
A  IVIISTAKIE 

"F.30  TO-»riCrMT 

6A,  Two-Line  Bourgeois,  (is  Points  standard  Measure.)  $3.00 


Two-Line  Great  Primer. 


(36  Points  Standard  Measure.) 


$5,50 


ALL  THE  SIZES  IN  THE  ABOVE  SERIES  ARE  MADE  TO  LINE  EXACTLY  WITH  EACH  OTHER  AT  THE  BOTTOM. 


SPACES  AND  QUADS  WITH  ALL  SIZES  EXCEPT  TWO-LlNE  NONPAREIL. 
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THIS  ZnVCIPI^O'VEID 


CHICAGO  TAYLOR  CYLIIDI51  PRESS 

Unsurpassed  for  Quality  of  Work,  Ease  of  Running,  and  Speed  Attained 

BY  ANY  PRESS  OFFERED  FOR  SAME  PRICE. 


CHICAGO  TAYLOR  BOOK  AND  NEWS  PRESS,  Two  Rollers,  Hand  Power,  32x46,  -  $1000.00 
CHICAGO  TAYLOR  BOOK  AND  NEWS  PRESS,  Two  Rollers,  Hand  Power,  33x50,  -  $1200.00 

DELIVERED  F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO. 

Steam  and  Overhead  Fixtures,  $50.00  Extra.  Delivery  Without  Tapes,  $100.00  Extra. 

This  Press  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  Printers  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  construction, 
and  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years  of  actual  use.  It  is  now  brought  prominently  before 
the  favorable  notice  of  the  Craft,  by  the  addition  of  the  latest  devices  to  secure 

SFEED,  STK^EJSTG-TH:  AIT3D  A■OOXJI^AO^. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  THE 


IMPROVED  ^  CHICAGO  ^  TAYLOR  CYLINDER  ^  PRESS 


BTJZ3LT  WITH 


DOUBLE  AIR  SPRINGS,  STEEL  TRACKS,  DOUBLE  CENTER  STAY, 

TYMPAN  CLAMPS,  - * -  WELL  FOUNTAIN, 

REGISTERING  RACK  AND  SEGMENT, 

And  the  Cylinder  made  with  Flanges,  thus  securing  Greatest  Possible  Strength  in  connection 
with  Ease  of  Running  and  Reliable  Work. 

As  this  favorite  Press  is  now  built,  from  Improved  Patterns,  it  is  one  of  the  Strongest  and  Most 
Durable  machines  in  the  market  for  general  use  in  country  offices,  and  at  the  same  time  its  former  record 
of  being  the  easiest  Press  to  handle  is  fully  maintained.  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  machine  to 
our  customers  as  one  calculated  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 


MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


N,  R.  BAKER,  Mgr. 
TOPEKA,  KAS. 


MARDEI?,  LUSE  &  (§. 

CHICAGO  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

CHIOhYaO,  ILL. 


PACIFIC  TYPE  F'DRY  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHN  CRESWELL, 

DENVER,  COLO. 
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SAM’L  BINGHAM'S  SON, 

- MANUFACTURKR  OF - 

PRINTERR^^-* 

-  -^=ROLLERS 

- and - 

Roller  GompoBition. 

The  “STANDARD”  and  the  “DURABLE” 


The  value  of  a  roller  is  determined  by  the  LENGTH  OF  TIME  it  can  be  used,  the 
AMOUNT  OF  WORK  it  can  perform,  and  the  QUALITY  of  the  work  produced.  In  these 
essentials  our  goods  are  unequaled.  Send  your  roller  stocks  to  us  for  casting;  you  will 
save-  time  and  trouble  by  so  doing,  as  our  arrangements  for  the  business  are  most  complete. 
We  cast  Job  Rollers  for  treadle  presses  by  the  use  of  our  patent  machines,  perfectly  free 
from  pin  holes  and  as  smooth  as  glass ;  no  other  house  in  the  West  can  make  these  rollers, 
as  the  machines  are  our  patent.  Our  capacity  is  one  hundred  rollers  per  hour.  Composition 
especially  adapted  for  fast  Web  Newspaper  Presses  made  on  order. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 


SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON, 


296  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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SANBORN’S  NEW  PRESS 


No.  6  Iron  Standing  Press. 

(B  ST-Z-XiiE]) 

THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  SIZE  AND  LOWEST  PRICE  No.  6  PRESS  EVER  BUILT 

It  is  Strong,  Powerful  and  Well  Made.  Screw  Box  is  Gun  Metal  and  Rods  Wrought  Bvn. 

Diameter  of  Screw,  inches;  .Size  of  Follower,  21^x29^  inches;  Size  of  Bed  between  Rods,  21^  x  29^4^  inches;  Greatest  Space 
between  Bed  and  Follower,  4  ft.  4  in.  Weight,  1,300  lbs. 

Price  on  Cars  at  Factory,  $90.00. 


Geo.  H.  Sanborn  ^  Son, 

69  Beckman  St.,  NEW  YORK, 


MANUFACTORY : 

Standard  Machinery  Co.,  Mystic  River,  Ct. 
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By  Ives’  Process.  WOOTTON,  RESIDENCE  OF  QEORGE  W.  CHILDS,  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


PERHAPS. 

To  the  Editor;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec.  29,  1886. 

In  your  December  number,  under  “Answers  to  Correspondents,” 
a  Boston  party  wishes  to  know  the  reason  for  quads,  etc.,  pulling  up. 
The  same  question  came  up  in  our  own  office  but  a  few  weeks  since, 
and,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  found  that  we  had  too  much 
packing,  or  tympan,  on  the  cylinder.  We  changed  that  to  conform 
with  bearers  on  cylinder,  and  have  had  no  trouble  since  (even  on 
same  form).  I  mention  this,  as  in  your  answers,  or  suggestions,  given 
you  do  not  mention  this,  which,  I  think,  he  will  find  the  cause. 

L.  &  O. 

[If  our  con-espondents  will  look  again  at  our  answer,  they  will 
observe  that  the  reason  they  assign,  was  07ie  of  the  reasons  given  in  our 
reply,  the  bearers  not  being  absolutely  true  to  the  cylinder. — Editor.] 


FROM  LIMA,  OHIO. 

To  the  Editor;  Lima,  January  5,  1887. 

We  have  five  offices  in  this  city,  one  German  and  four  English, 
two  of  which  publish  dailies,  the  Adorning  Republican  and  the 
Evenuig  Times. 

Trade  good  ;  prices  low  ;  prospects  fair  ;  wages,  $8.00  to  ^12.00  a 
week;  more  apprentices  than  journeyman  printers.  Composition,  25 
cents  on  Republican^  the  only  office  paying  by  piece  ;  no  “  rings,”  no 
“  standing  time.” 

We  have  no  union,  but  the  K.  of  I.,  are  growing  rapidly,  there 
being  three  assemblies  here.  Lima  has  furnished  the  Springfield, 
Ohio,  rat  shops  with  four  of  the  long-tailed  species,  leaving  but  one  in 
our  midst.  We  are  hopeful.  Port. 


A  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

To  the  Editor;  New  York,  December  31,  1886. 

Will  Mr.  Twombly  please  advise  a  reader,  if  the  card  press,  referred 
to  by  him,  was  exhibited  in  the  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fulton  and  Nassau  street?  If  so,  was  it  not  the  Orcutt  press,  built  in 
Boston,  and  was  not  the  printer  in  charge  named  A.  N.  Sherman, 
formerly  of  Albany  and  employed  at  Van  Benthuysens  ? 

Inquirer. 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  we  have  received  the  following: 

Reading,  Mass,  Jan.  ii,  1887.  ■ 

The  card  press  referred  to  by  “Inquirer”  was  in  a  small  frame 
building  that  then  stood  one  or  two  removes  from  the  corner  of  Nassau 
street,  on  the  southwestern  or  right-hand  side  of  Fulton  street,  going  to 
the  East  river.  It  is  only  a  supposition  of  mine  that  the  press  was 
made  by  S.  P.  Ruggles  because  he  was  the  only  inventor  of  rotary 
presses  that  I  had  heard  of  then.  Do  not  know  who  the  printer  in 
charge  was.  Yours  fraternally, 

W.  H.  Twombly. 

FROM  OSHKOSH. 

To  the  Editor  ;  OSHKOSH,  December  27,  1886. 

Oshkosh  Typographical  Union,  No.  21 1,  at  its  last  meeting  appointed 
a  committee  to  arrange  for  a  number  of  entertainments  to  be  given 
during  the  winter.  The  object  is  to  procure  a  benevolent  fund  to  aid 
members  of  the  union  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  or  to  pay  funeral 
expenses,  in  case  of  death.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the 
celebrated  colored  orator,  B.  K.  Bruce,  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  race 
question.  Other  entertainments  will  follow,  and  a  regular  course 
formed,  if  possible.  Our  union  has  already  won  many  friends  among 
the  citizens  of  this  place,  and  is  not  considered  such  a  terrible  “  secret 
organization”  as  was  first  thought.  There  has  been  no  trouble  between 


the  employer  and  employe  so  far,  and  as  long  as  both  continue  to  do 
the  fair  thing  there  will  be  none. 

The  printing  business  here  has  been  good  for  the  past  two  months, 
but  may  not  be  so  good  for  a  time  hence,  as  the  holidays  have  passed. 
Printers  coming  this  way,  however,  if  they  carry  a  card,  are  sure  of  a 
few  days’  subbing.  Scale  of  prices,  28  cents  for  morning  paper  com¬ 
position,  and  23  for  evening  papers;  $12  per  week  for  week  work. 

W.  H.  L. 

FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor ;  Indianapolis,  January  10,  1887. 

Trade  is  dull  here  at  present.  No  demand  for  any  more  printers, 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  The  holiday  trade  was 
hardly  up  to  former  years.  The  sales  in  Christmas  cards  fell  far  short 
of  last  year,  while  the  sales  in  fine  stationery  were  not  nearly  so  large. 
The  legislature,  now  in  session,  may  have  a  tendency  to  help  the  trade 
sO'mewhat,  but  I  hardly  think  it  will  be  as  good  a  year  as  usual,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs,  the  house  and  senate  being 
so  divided  that  legislation  will  be  extremely  difficult.  The  chances  are 
that  the  time  will  be  mostly  taken  up  in  wrangling  over  the  election  of 
a  United  States  senator,  and  but  little  time  devoted  to  the  making  of 
much  needed  laws.  Printers  are  not  clamoring  very  hard  for  any  laws 
in  particular,  but  are  satisfied  with  anything  that  is  fair  and  just. 

Mr.  William  Goodnough,  a  member  of  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  17, 
employed  by  Gaff,  Gent  &  Thomas,  at  Columbus,  Indiana,  met  with  a 
very  painful  accident  a  short  time  ago.  While  putting  packing  on 
a  small  Campbell  press,  it  got  started  up  in  some  way,  and  caugbt  his 
left  leg,  and  severely  injured  it,  laying  him  up  for  four  weeks;  besides, 
it  will  cripple  him  for  some  time,  if  not  permanently. 

Mr.  Amos  Oberly,  for  a  number  of  years  shipping  clerk  for  Mr. 
William  B.  Burford,  died  very  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  December 
29,  of  a  complication  of  rheumatism  and  a  cold  on  his  lungs,  that  had 
troubled  him  for  some  time.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  seemed 
as  well  as  usual,  and  ate  quite  a  hearty  breakfast,  after  which  he  com¬ 
plained  of  a  severe  pain  in  his  side,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  posted  men  on  the  county  printing  and  station¬ 
ery  of  the  state,  and  of  the  different  county  offices,  of  any  man  in  the 
city,  and  his  services  will  be  very  sadly  missed  in  this  establishment. 

_  J-  M- 

FROM  GUELPH,  ONTARIO. 

To  the  Editor;  Guelph,  January  3,  1887. 

Trade,  for  the  last  month  or  two,  has  been  particularly  good  in  this 
locality,  and  even  now  continues  so.  We  have  had  on  us  the  work 
entailed  by  the  provincial  elections,  which  are  now  happily  over,  hav¬ 
ing  resulted  in  the  return  to  power  of  the  liberal  government  of  Hon. 
Oliver  Mowat.  We  are  now  confronted  with  a  general  election  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament.  Both  parties  are  in  high  glee,  and  confi¬ 
dent  in  each  other’s  ability  to  march  to  victory.  The  reins  are  now 
held  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  party.  They  are  swarthy  poli¬ 
ticians  and  able  men,  and  have  ruled  Canada,  with  but  short  intervals, 
for  the  last  forty  years.  Sir  John  is  a  politician  of  a  very  high  order ; 
his  long  experience  and  distinguished  services  to  his  country  have 
won  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  repeatedly  secured  for  him 
marks  of  the  royal  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberals  are  now 
thoroughly  organized,  and  better  led  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  are 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  “hoist”  the  hated  tory,  and  place  themselves 
in  control  of  the  patronage  and  money  bags  of  the  Dominion.  They 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  the  local  governments  of  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  and  now  of  Ontario,  and  with  their  vast  patron¬ 
age  enlisted  in  the  liberal  cause,  it  is  expected  that  Sir  John  will  have 
a  hard  road  to  travel. 

Meantime,  as  the  fight  goes  bravely  on,  the  poor  printer  gets  his 
share  of  the  spoils.  Their  stories  of  trenchant  abuse  of  power,  misuse 
of  the  public  moneys,  and  flagrant  robbery  in  connection  with  the 
public  works  of  the  Dominion;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inexpe¬ 
rience  and  utter  incompetence  of  the  opposition  to  occupy  the  treasury 
benches,  and  all  the  other  grievances  which  human  flesh  is  heir  to,  have 
to  be  chronicled  on  black  and  white,  and  settled  at  the  polls.  Thus  the 
printers  here  are  more  than  occupied,  and  the  extra  coin  won  at  this 
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inclement  season  is  especially  welcome.  Job  printing  has  taken  quite 
an  onward  move  here  lately.  The  work  produced  by  the  Herald  and 
Mercury  in  that  relation  has  ever  been  very  unsatisfactory.  They 
have  both  printed  from  old,  fossilized,  worn-out  type,  and  depended 
upon  the  influence  of  their  papers  to  carry  the  job  printing  trade. 
This  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  merchants,  whom,  it  was  openly 
alleged,  never  got  fair  value  for  their  money.  Mr.  James  Hough,  Jr., 
the  crack  job  printer,  has  entered  the  field  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
will,  undoubtedly,  produce  first-class  work  at  fair  rates.  His  entire 
office  has  been  fitted  out  by  Harder,  Luse  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  on  their 
original  point  system,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
selected  offices  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  J.  S. 


TYPE  FOUNDRY  LITERATURE. 

To  the  Editor  :  Topeka,  January  5,  1887. 

A  country  foreman  writing  to  a  type-foundry  journal  complains  that 
“  in  order  to  get  hold  of  specimen  sheets,”  etc.,  he  has  often  to  “  fish  them 
out  of  the  waste-basket  or  exchange  pile.”  From  personal  experience, 
I  know  such  complaints  are  too  often  well  founded,  and  are  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  “country  districts.”  It  sometimes  seems  the 
proprietor  is  afraid  the  “  boys  ”  will  see  some  new  face,  and  possibly  ask 
for  its  purchase,  or  else  will  catch  onto  some  new-fangled  idea,  and 
spend  a  little  extra  time  talking  about  it  or  trying  to  work  it  out.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  the  above  fits  entirely  too  many  men  in 
the  counting  room.  Type  founders  expend  a  good  deal  of  money  on 
specimen  pages,  sparing  no  expense  in  the  way  of  first-class  composi¬ 
tion,  stock  and  ink,  and  it  is  not  right  that  productions  representing  so 
much  money  and  skilled  labor  should  find  their  way  into  the  waste¬ 
basket,  unread.  That  is  not  what  they  are  issued  for.  The  working 
printer  of  today  will  be  the  employing  printer  of  the  near  future,  and 
his  abilities  or  inclinations  will  then  be  just  what  his  past  education 
accomplished  for  him.  Our  trade  is  making  wonderful  strides,  and  to 
remain  apace  with  it,  the  workman  must  keep  himself  well  posted  if 
he  has  any  ambition  to  stay  at  the  front.  To  do  so,  he  must  first  read 
his  trade  journals,  exchange  opinions  and  experiences  with  fellow- 
workmen,  and  next,  mentally  devour  every  type-foundry  specimen  sheet 
and  price  list  of  printing  material  that  comes  within  his  reach. 

Two  of  our  most  wide-awake  foundries,  the  “Central”  and  the 
“  Cleveland,”  and  also  the  Messrs.  Morgans  &  Wilcox  Manufacturing 
Company,  have  undertaken  to  arrest  this  premature  destruction  of  type 
foundry  literature  by  mailing  their  specimen  sheets,  etc.,  direct  to  such 
actual  and  worthy  journeyman  printers  whose  addresses  they  can  get, 
thus  putting  copies  thereof  where  they  will  certainly  be  appreciated,  and 
where,  I  believe,  they  will  ultimately  do  the  most  good.  New  faces  or 
novelties  are  generally  purchased  on  the  suggestion  or  demand  of  the 
foreman  or  workman,  and  one  order  so  secured  by  the  foundry  would 
repay  postage  expended. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  all  foundries  and  to  manufacturers  of 
printing  material  and  inks  to  revise  their  mailing  list  so  as  to  embrace 
the  resident  job  men  in  the  various  towns.  Try  the  experiment,  and  you 
will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  a  potent 
factor  in  the  production  of  a  happier  and  technically  better  educated 
class  of  printers. 

What  say  you,  Mr.  Typefoundryman  ?  T.  B.  B. 


FAULTY  FONTS  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor;  Sterling,  Illinois,  December  29,  1886. 

In  your  November  number  you  had  the  kindness  to  publish  my 
article  concerning  the  faults  of  type  founders  in  proportioning  their 
fonts  of  type.  You  also  honored  the  article  with  an  editorial  criti¬ 
cism,  in  which  you  termed  it  hypercritical,  and  sought  to  prove  it 
by  reference  to  localities  where  extra  allowances  of  “  A,”  “  S  ”  and 
other  letters  besides  “  L  ”  would  be  necessary. 

I  am  not  yet,  by  any  means,  convinced  that  the  article  was  other 
than  justly  critical ;  and  I  thought  that  in  it  I  made  it  entirely  clear 
that  locality  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  “  L  ”  in 
the  fonts,  for  all  the  illustrations  given  were  such  as  occur  every  day 
in  all  places  where  type  is  used.  When  I  showed  that  in  the  two  large 
fonts  of  body  letter  used  for  stories,  poetry  and  all  the  ever-varying 


matter  of  a  newspaper  printed  entirely  at  home,  together  with  general 
book  and  job  printing,  were  uniformly  short  of  lower  case  “1”  as 
well  as  caps,  for  ten  years,  the  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  locality,  those  fonts  had  not  their  proper  proportion  of  that 
letter. 

But  my  chief  complaint  is  regarding  the  job  fonts.  The  same  rules 
will  not  ahvays  apply  to  job  and  news  or  book  fonts.  Now,  you  say 
that  the  system  in  vogue  in  this  country  gives  three  “L’s”  to  a  four  “A” 
font,  and  that  this  is  founded  on  a  practical  experience,  etc.  If  that  is 
so,  how  is  it  that  the  more  modern  foundries  have  seen  fit  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  that  letter?  How  is  it  that  William  H.  Page,  who 
probably  makes  more  large  display  letter  than  any  other  maker  in  the 
country,  has  increased  his  allowance  of  “  L  ” — both  upper  and  lower¬ 
case — to  foitr  in  a  three  A  font,  and  five  in  a  four  A  font  ?  Whose  ex¬ 
perience  is  worth  the  most  to  us  of  today  ?  that  of  the  old  printers  of  a 
century  or  two  ago,  who  fixed  the  schemes  that  the  founders  complained 
of  still  work  by,  or  that  of  founders  and  wood  type  makers  and  printers 
of  the  present  age  ? 

Since  writing  the  former  article,  I  have  had  an  additional  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  my  criticism.  In  setting  matter  for  a  book  of 
some  two  hundred  pages,  considerable  “full  face”  type  was  required, 
and  the  font  was  doubled,  and  doubled  again,  and  yet  the  lower 
case  “  1  ”  was  the  first  letter  exhausted,  the  only  peculiarity  of 
the  “  matter  ”  being  that  it  demanded  an  unusual  number  of  cap. 
“A’s.” 

Again,  you  say  that :  “  The  font  (I)  referred  to  was  too  small  for 

the  demands  made  on  it.”  And  yet  it  was  plenty  large  enough  with 
the  addition  of  two  or  three  each  of  upper  and  lower  case  “L’s.”  Why 
should  one  be  compelled  to  pay  ^12  for  a  six  A  font  to  do  his  work 
when  a  four  A  font  at  $8  is  all  sufficient,  with  the  addition  of  ten  cents’ 
worth  of  a  certain  letter,  to  make  its  proportions  correct  ?  Have 
other  printers  not  some  experience  to  relate  on  these  points  ? 

_  T.  H.  M. 

FROM  WASHINGTON. 

To  the  Editor ;  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  2,  1887. 

Of  course,  it  is  old  news,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
repeat  the  information  which  has  reached  you  heretofore,  that,  dating 
from  yesterday,  the  price  of  composition  on  Washington  morning  and 
evening  papers  is  45  and  42 J4  cents,  instead  of  40  cents.  This  happy 
result  was  not  reached  by  arbitration,  but  by  a  conference  between  the 
Associated  Publishers  of  Washington  and  a  committee  of  the  Union. 
To  Mr.  A.  P.  Wharton,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  much  of  the 
credit  in  the  matter  is  due.  The  close  of  the  holiday  season  will 
curtail  somewhat  the  work  in  newspaper  offices,  but  the  book  and  job 
offices  will  be  busier  than  they  have  been.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that 
now  that  the  remainder  of  the  annual  appropriation  becomes  available, 
the  public  printer  will  reinstate  as  many  of  his  old  force  as  possible,  it 
being  acknowledged  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  copy  for  a  much 
larger  force  than  now  employed.  A  rumor  prevails  just  now  that  an 
immediate  change  in  the  office  of  foreman  of  printing  is  contemplated. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Oyster  will,  in  such  an  event,  probably  receive  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Mark  L.  Crawford  is  a  candidate  for 
the  foremanship,  and  if  he  should  be  booked  for  the  place,  I  should 
shed  no  tears.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  position  will  be  given  to 
anyone  totally  unacquainted  with  the  routine  of  the  government  print¬ 
ing  office,  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  best  thing  my  friend  Mark  can  do 
is  to  get  his  backers  to  request  his  appointment,  “  vice  Oyster  pro¬ 
moted.”  The  difference  in  salary  is  only  ^300. 

On  the  whole,  the  public  printer  has  been  fortunate  in  his  appoint¬ 
ments.  Briggs  is  a  success,  Oyster  emphatically  so,  and  Furlong 
and  Bright  are  also  highly  spoken  of.  I  am  sorry,  though,  that  I 
cannot  say  the  same  of  the  new  foreman  of  the  pressroom,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Sardo.  From  all  accounts,  this  man  has  a  mania  for  turning  out  a 
great  quantity  of  work,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done. 
Making  ready  is  one  of  the  lost  arts  in  the  pressroom,  and  jobs  are 
turned  out  which  would  ruin  the  reputation  of  even  so  obscure  an 
establishment  as  the  Ellenville  Gazette,  whence,  as  you  are  aware, 
the  new  public  printer  was  transplanted.  Mr.  Sardo  depends  on 
his  qualifications  as  a  “  rusher,”  and  a  conscientious,  painstaking 
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workman,  who  has  forgotten,  perhaps,  more  than  Mr.  Sardo  can  ever 
know,  as  a  pressman,  is  by  him  rebuked  for  taking  the  time  recjuired 
to  turn  out  a  creditable  job.  I  write  this  from  no  unkind  motives 
toward  Mr.  S.;  but  I  think  he  is  not  fit  to  have  charge  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  pressroom  until  he  realizes  that  a  fair  quality  of  work  is  quite 
as  important  as  a  reasonable  quantity,  and  I  have  never  in  my  life 
hesitated  to  express  my  thoughts. 

Mr.  Benedict’s  eligibility,  under  the  law,  is  much  discussed  here. 
The  law  requires  that  the  public  printer  shall  be  a  practical  printer, 
which  Mr.  Benedict  is  not.  I,  for  one,  do  not  see  how  the  senate 
can  confirm  him,  and  it  strikes  me  that,  in  view  of  the  government 
printing  office  being  exclusively  a  workshop,  whose  superintendent  in 
no  sense  participates  in  the  affairs  of  state,  it  is  as  little  as  President 
Cleveland,  as  little  as  any  president,  could  do,  to  select  the  public 
printer  from  the  ranks  of  the  30,000  craftsmen  who  constitute  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  As  the  incumbent  is  not  allowed 
to  have  an  interest  in  any  printing  office  or  type  foundry,  I  rather 
think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislators,  who  framed  the  law,  that 
the  appointee  should  be  taken  from  the  rank  and  file.  I  hope  at  the 
session  of  1888  decisive  action  will  be  taken  on  this  matter,  and  steps, 
taken  to  poll  the  presidential  candidates  as  to  whether,  in  case  of 
election,  a  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  (which, 
of  course,  means  whole  membership)  will  be  given  the  place. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  think  that  the 
government  is  the  only  employer  here  which  can  offer  inducements  to 
first-class  printers,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  enterprising  firm  of 
Gray  &  Clarkson  have  just  “absorbed”  the  chief  proofreader  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  Mr.  William  P".  Dunn,  whom  many  of  your 
readers  know  as  a  good  printer  and  a  clever  gentleman.  I  suppose  the 
firm  named  was  able  to  offer  better  inducements  than  Uncle  Sam. 

I  infer  from  Brother  Smith’s  letter,  in  your  last  number,  that 
Denver  thinks  she  should  be  considered  at  the  next  session  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Denver,  and  would  advise  her  to  send  “  Yank  ”  to  Buffalo,  to  see  that 
it  is  done.  If  fortune  favors,  and  free  passes  are  given  discriminat¬ 
ingly,  I  may  be  there  too.  August  Donath. 

[Our  correspondent  is  in  error  as  to  Mr.  Smith  being  the  author  of 
the  communication  referred  to. — Editor.] 


OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  ;  PHILADELPHIA,  January  I,  1887. 

Everybody  agrees  that  in  the  way  of  business  incidental  to  the 
holiday  trade,  the  season  through  which  we  have  just  been  passing  has 
been  an  exceptionally  brilliant  one.  Our  thoroughfares  have  been 
crowded  with  buyers,  and  for  days  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get 
along  on  such  streets  as  Eighth  and  Chestnut,  so  great  has  been  the 
throng  of  those  anxious  to  purchase  gifts  for  relatives  and  friends.  But 
all  seem  happy  now,  except,  perhaps,  some  close-fisted  paterfamilias, 
who  shows  by  his  paralyzed  look,  that  he  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold 
on  those  slippery.  Bland  dollars. 

In  one  of  my  former  letters  I  spoke  of  a  portion  of  our  city  known 
as  the  “Neck.”  As  I  write  (January  i)  the  “  Neck”  is  alive  with 
masqueraders  of  every  description.  Perhaps  there  is  no  section  of  the 
country  where  this  business  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is 
right  here  in  the  “Neck.”  Here,  I  believe,  it  originated,  and  dates  away 
back.  Plere,  as  soon  as  one  New  Year’s  day  is  passed,  they  begin  to 
get  ready  for  another  turn  out  the  following  year.  It  is  certainly  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  them,  and  note  the  time  and  study  it  must  have  taken 
to  enable  them  to  caricature  all  classes  and  characters. 

In  the  -way  of  printing,  I  notice  a  slight  slacking  up,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  last  long. 

The  employes  of  the  Reading  railroad,  at  Port  Richmond,  had  a 
slight  misunderstanding  with  the  company,  but  are  at  work  again. 

About  twelve  hundred  brewers  are  at  the  present  time  on  a  strike; 
some  of  them  have  been  ordered  back  to  work  by  the  K.  of  L.,  but 
refuse  to  obey. 

I  notice  in  the  Craftsman,  that  the  donation  of  ^500  made  by  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  at  its  last  session,  to  a  subordin¬ 
ate  union  in  Florida,  has  not  been  paid ;  also  that  the  strike  fund  is 


only  available  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  To  my  mind  this  don’t 
look  well  for  the  International  Typographical  Union.  If  it  has  not 
the  money  to  pay  these  bills  with,  why  are  appropriations  allowed  to  be 
made  ? 

Philadelphia  Pressmen’s  Union  will  celebrate  P'ranklin’s  birthday 
on  the  15th  of  this  month.  We  know  that  the  17th  is  the  proper  date, 
but  the  15th  comeson  Saturday,  and  in  that  way  suits  all  the  bands 
better. 

Philadelphia  Typographical  Society  (beneficial)  celebrated  its 
eighty-fourth  anniversary  this  evening. 

Childs  Brothers,  printers,  after  a  short  career,  have  retired. 

The  Neivs,  commencing  today,  will  reduce  its  price  to  one  cent. 
We  have  now  five  first-class  newspapers  published  at  the  minimum 
price  of  one  cent,  namely,  the  Times,  Record,  North  American,  Star 
and  News. 

Your  idea  about  a  home  for  infirm  printers  of  good  repute,  is  first- 
class,  and  I  hope  will  be  pushed.  It  would  certainly  strengthen  the 
International  Typographical  Union  far  more  than  the  present  plan.  By 
your  plan,  a  printer  of  the  class  to  be  benefited,  would  stand  some  show 
of  getting  a  look  at  such  a  structure,  no  matter  if  he  did  live,  say  as  far 
away  as  San  Francisco,  which,  by  the  present  plan,  I  don’t  think  he 
will  ever  get.  C.  W.  M. 

OUR  LOUISVILLE  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  ;  Louisville,  December  25,  1886. 

The  printing  trade  is  improving  in  this  vicinity  and  bids  fair  for  a 
good  winter’s  trade. 

Pressmen’s  Union  No.  28  was  established  during  the  past  summer, 
with  twelve  charter  members;  the  number  has  increased  until,  at  this 
writing,  it  has  nineteen  members.  Its  inauguration  bas  not  caused  the 
slightest  ripple  of  trouble  with  employers,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 
The  minimum  of  wages  has  been  fixed  at  ^18  per  week. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  past  month  was  the  sale  of 
the  material  and  outfit  of  The  Frankfort  Yeoman,  which  has  quite  a 
little  history  in  connection  with  it.  Its  proprietors  had  the  state  print¬ 
ing  of  Kentucky  for  eighteen  years,  and  made  considerable  money  out 
of  it,  but  as  it  flowed  in  easily  it  also  flowed  out  with  the  same  free 
hand;  and  having  the  election  of  the  state  printer  so  long  in  their 
possession,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  owned  it.  Much  to 
their  surprise,  however,  the  Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Company, 
which  is  practically  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Courier- fournal,  set  for¬ 
ward  in  their  interest  a  Mr.  Woods,  who  was  quite  popular,  and  by 
means  of  the  assistance,  obtained  the  coveted  prize  some  two  years 
since.  Thus  ended  the  prosperity  of  The  Yeoman,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  year  some  disagreements  arose  among  the  partners,  and  the  office 
went  into  the  courts  for  liquidation,  which  resulted  in  its  sale  on  the 
1 6th  instant.  It  was  bought  by  the  Courier-Journal  Job  Printing 
Company,  through  Mr.  Davidson,  for  the  sum  of  $6  300.  The  office 
originally  invoiced  about  three  times  that  sum,  but  being  run  constantly 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  type  was  of  very  little  if  any  use,  the  sum 
realized  being  its  full  value  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Typographical  Union  No.  10  has  in  contemplation  the  idea  of 
abolishing  plate  matter  entirely,  from  use  in  this  city,  unless  paid  for 
in  full  as  composition.  The  Sunday  Argus  is  at  present  the  only 
paper  using  it,  and  the  union  has  been  tossed  by  doubts  and 
fears  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  this  use,  for  fear  some  of  the  other 
offices  may  employ  its  use  to  the  detriment  of  the  employes  on  weekly 
papers. 

The  Gazette  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  purchased  the  Pony 
Campbell  press  which  they  had  in  the  Southern  exposition  this  fall, 
and  now  have  the  same  in  operation.  This  company  have  also  a  No.  6 
stop-cylinder  Hoe  press  on  the  road.  They  are  doing  a  growing 
business,  being  pressed  with  orders  all  the  time,  having  but  lately  em¬ 
barked  in  the  job  printing  line. 

The  Farmers'  Home  Journal,  published  here,  has  consolidated  or 
swallowed  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a  farmer’s  paper  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  thereby  augmented  its  circulation  considerably. 

The  Daily  Commercial  of  this  city  has  just  overhauled,  partially 
rebuilt  and  generally  renovated  its  building,  and  added  a  Hoe  Presto 
press  to  its  outfit.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Evening  Post, 
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which  is  largely  under  the  same  ownership,  will  be  placed  in  the 
building,  as  the  Evening  Times  and  Cotirier-Jotirnal  under  similar 
circumstances,  now  are. 

The  Sunday  Argus  and  the  New  Atgus  have  also  clasped 
hands,  and  will  hereafter  sail  under  the  cognomen  of  the  Sunday 
A  rgus. 

There  is  a  prospectus  out  for  a  new  republican  weekly,  to  be  called 
the  Louisville  Republican,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republican  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee.  The  publishers  will  be  John  W.  Finnell  and  William 
Brown.  The  first  named  is  an  old  and  experienced  journalist.  It  is  also 
understood  that  Colonel  Kelly,  until  lately  managing  editor  of  the 
Conunercial,  will  have  a  pencil  in  his  hand.  The  first  issue  will  be 
out  about  January  15. 

The  Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Company  have  lately  added  a 
Cottrell  front-delivery  press,  with  which  they  are  well  pleased. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  appreciated  throughout  this  section,  and 
you  may  expect  some  additions  to  your  already  large  list  from  this 
quarter. 

On  Tuesday,  the  21st  instant,  the  employes  of  the  Louisville  Argus 
filed  into  the  office,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  editor  of  that  paper,  called 
Mr.  Charles  Francis,  the  business  manager  forward,  and  in  a  neat 
little  speech,  on  behalf  of  the  employes,  presented  him  with  a  very 
handsome  gold-headed  cane,  which  bears  engraved  on  it  the  following 
legend  :  “  A  token  of  esteem  to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  from  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Argus,  Christmas,  1886.”  Mr.  Francis  endeavored  to  respond, 
but  owing  to  the  completeness  of  the  surprise,  said  but  very  little,  stating 
that  his  feelings  of  appreciation  must  answer  for  him. 

Reporter. 


CONCERNING  FALSE  TRADITIONS. 

To  the  Editor  :  Chicago,  January  10,  1887. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  opinions  planted  in  him  by  education,  time  out  of 
mind,  *  *  *  which  must  not  be  questioned,  but  are  to  be  looked  on  with 

reverence,  *  *  *  *  when  these  opinions  are  but  the  traditional  grave-talk  of 
those  who  receive  them  from  hand  to  hand,  without  ever  examining  them.— 
Locke. 

A  very  common  remark  is  too  often  made  by  ill-minded  people 
about  a  giddy  woman — “She  is  no  better  than  she  should  be.”  The 
utterance  is,  perhaps,  not  intended  to  convey  a  direct  charge  of  wanton 
or  improper  conduct  in  the  individual  case ;  but  thoughtlessly  said  and 
passed  from  tongue  to  tongue,  the  saying  increases  as  it  goes,  until  the 
person  of  whom  it  is  spoken  loses  reputation,  and  is  named  as  one  of  a 
class  which  all  pure  minded  people  shun.  And  this  process  of  slander 
continues,  while  its  object  is,  or  may  be,  as  free  from  taint  of  sin  as  a 
babe. 

Similarly  has  the  tongue  of  the  traducer,  from  time  long  back,  been 
heard  to  proclaim  the  printer  as  “  no. better  than  be  should  be;”  mean¬ 
ing,  to  say  plainly,  that  he  is  a  disreputable,  dissolute  man,— /fr  se,  a 
drunkard.  So  easily  is  the  tongue  of  slander  set  going,  that  its  con¬ 
stant  repetition  fixes  it  as  an  opinion, — a  traditional  verity — bebeved  in 
and  revered  by  many  otherwise  well-intentioned  people. 

To  attempt  the  work  of  dispelling  this  unjust  conception  and  to 
convince  the  traducer  of  his  error,  is  a  task  for  which  one  may  well 
feel  his  incapacity,  when  he  thinks  of  the  extent  to  which  this  calumny 
has  spread.  Too  often  has  it,  in  common  speech  and  in  finished 
writing,  been  permitted  to  go  unrebuked.  The  printer  who  is  loyal  to 
himself  and  to  his  fellow  men  in  the  same  profession,  must  adopt  the 
motto  of  Scotland,  —  Nemo  7ne  impune  lacessit  —  and  make  it  his 
duty  vigorously  to  refute  the  heresy,  reject  the  insult,  and  show  to  all 
who  shall  wound  him  by  false  and  absurd  talk,  that  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  impunity. 

To  assert  that  the  printer  is  essentially  a  drunkard,  a  tramp,  a  lazy 
fellow,  is  simply  to  beg  the  question.  Mere  assertion  proves  nothing. 
And  when  the  half-slander  is  repeated,  even  in  a  reputable  publication 
from  the  city  which  once  contained  Ben  Franklin,  one’s  temper  and 
charity  is  taxed,  though  at  this  distance,  in  restraint  of  falling  into  the 
error  of  counter  assertion. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  branch  of  mechanical  art  numbers 
among  its  workers  so  many  men  self-respecting,  careful  of  their  repu¬ 
tation,  and  saving  (advisedly  said)  as  that  of  printing.  In  other  words, 


bums,  tramps,  drunkards,  lazybodies,  are  few  among  printers  and  press¬ 
men. 

In  an  experience  from  apprenticeship  to  this  day,  a  period  of  thirty 
years  (nearly  twenty  years  as  foreman  in  large  establishments)  the 
writer  has  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  an  infinitely  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  printers  he  has  known  and  had  in  charge,  have  been  disso¬ 
lute  or  drunken.  That  years  ago  there  existed  more  drunkenness  in 
our  ranks,  and  also  among  other  artisans,  must  be  frankly  allowed. 
But  the  present  is  what  we  have  to  do  with.  Let  anyone  acquainted 
in  Chicago  walk  through  the  printing  offices  and  set  down  the  self- 
respecting  and  the  dissolute,  compare  the  totals,  and  he  would  have 
a  telling  reply  for  the  too  common  aspersion.  Go  through  the  printing 
offices  of  every  large  town  or  city,  and  make  a  similar  investigation — 
how  astonishingly  would  the  figures  show  in  favor  of  the  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious  printer,  and  shatter  the  traditional  slur.  Count  also  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  are  thrifty  enough  to  support  decently  their  families, 
and  to  own  their  homes — the  showing,  to  a  fair-minded  man,  would  be 
convincing  of  the  justice  of  our  defence. 

It  would  be  difficult,  for  many  reasons,  to  obtain  statistics  suffi¬ 
ciently  full  and  reliable  to  exhibit  in  tabulated  form,  in  cold  unimpeach¬ 
able  figures,  the  place  of  the  printer  in  the  moral  scale.  But  hardly 
impossible,  were  anyone  in  each  city  of  any  size  to  attempt  the  task  and 
formulate  facts  and  figures  in  this  direction.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
a  well-known  physician  of  Chicago,  the  medical  director  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  the  following  figures  have  been  tabulated  from  the  records  of  the 
Washingtonian  Home  in  this  city.  They  show  more  clearly  than 
whole  paragraphs  of  prose,  how  small  a  percentage  the  dissolute 
printers  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  the  unfortunates  who  now  are  or 
have  been  inmates  of  the  Home. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  newspaper  men  and  printers  admitted  to  the 
Washingtonian  Home  from  January  i,  1875,  to  January  1,  i88s  : 


Year. 

Editors. 

Report¬ 

ers. 

Journal¬ 

ists. 

Printers. 

Total. 

Total  of  alt  occu¬ 
pations  represen¬ 
ted  during  year. 

1875 . 

5 

14 

21 

274 

1876 . 

2 

3 

4 

20 

29 

1877 . 

5 

6 

2 

11 

24 

299 

1878 . 

6 

I 

I 

II 

19 

273 

1879 . 

8 

3 

8 

29 

48 

412 

1880 . 

5 

3 

5 

26 

39 

576 

1881 . 

5 

30 

43 

600 

1882 . 

3 

9 

32 

46 

749 

1883 . 

5 

5 

16 

46 

72 

927 

1884  .  .  . 

8 

18 

690 

1885 . 

27 

50 

812 

Totals . 

40 

51 

60 

26+ 

421 

587^ 

Percentage  of  printers  to  “  all  occupations  ”  less  than  4^^  per  cent.  Percentage 
of  editors,  reporters,  etc.,  to  “  all  occupations,”  7  per  cent.  In  many  cases,  persons 
entering  the  Home  have  given  their  occupation  as  both  reporters  and  journalists, 
and,  therefore,  the  sum  of  these  two  columns  while  representing  two  occupations,  is 
in  fact  but  one  ;  so  that  the  percentage  would  be  still  further  lessened. 

Leaving  this  exhibit  in  the  hands  of  the  mathematicians  to  figure 
percentages,  a  glance  at  the  table  will  go  far  to  support  the  proposition 
that  all  printers  are  not  drunkards. 

The  Inland  Printer  will,  no  doubt,  understand  that  this  com¬ 
munication  is  not  in  the  direction  of  seeking  to  commit  its  pages  or  the 
pen  of  the  writer  to  any  of  the  harsh,  and  sometimes  unreasonable, 
doctrines  of  those  good  people  who  are  generally  known  as  believers  in 
total  abstinence,  or  advocates  of  prohibition.  Its  intention  is  to  can¬ 
didly  and  fearlessly  deny  the  widespread  charge  that  printers  are  the 
most  dissolute  of  workers.  It  is  true  that  too  many  are  given  to  culti¬ 
vating  the  slavish  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  finding  themselves  at 
last  degraded,  and  shunned  by  self-respecting  and  decent  companions. 
Yet  when  less  than  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  the  worst 
among  the  dissolute  who  finally  enter  the  reformatory  institution  named, 
are  printers,  our  task  is  lightened,  and  our  too  ready  slanderers  have 
the  best  answer  possible  to  their  absurdly  false  charge. 

A  pardonable  pride  in  the  art  to  which  the  writer  has  for  long 
years  been  attached,  is  the  excuse  for  this  communication.  The  time 
seems  to  have  come  when  the  patient  endurance  of  vilification  should 
no  longer  be  borne,  and  if  The  Inland  Printer  will  kindly  accept 
the  suggestion  to  open  its  pages  for  further  statements,  statistical  or 
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otherwise,  in  support  of  the  position  the  writer  has  announced,  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  art  need  not  fear  the  exhibit. 

The  Captain  Fudges  of  our  day,  though  they  hail  from  the  “  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,”  should  be  met  and  challenged  to  withdraw  from 
unloading  their  cargoes  of  absurdities.  In  rejecting  the  traditional 
heresies  relating  to  the  character  and  habits  of  printers — the  burden  of 
proof  must  be  for  others  to  carry — it  is  the  duty  of  the  self-respecting 
printer,  while  vigorously  denying  the  charges  set  against  him,  to  prove 
the  opposite  by  his  everyday  conduct.  Then  fair-minded  people 
themselves  will  help  him  by  rejecting  the  “  traditional  grave-talk  ”  and 
be  ready  with  good  words  to  give  the  lie  to  those  who  shall  “  traduce 
us  with  their  base  libels.”  Thomas  D.  Parker. 


FROM  DETROIT. 

To  the  Editor  ;  Detroit,  January  12,  1887. 

The  printing  business  is  very  good  in  this  town  at  present ;  better, 
indeed,  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Instead  of  the  customary 
lull  after  the  holidays,  this  season  there  is  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  week  or  two  just  preceding  the  holidays. 

Our  union  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  has  a  membership  of 
three  hundred  in  good  standing.  There  is  a  lively  interest  manifested 
in  the  coming  election  of  officers  (first  Sunday  in  February),  which  is 
a  good  omen.  An  organization  is  never  in  so  great  a  danger  of  disin¬ 
tegration  as  when  its  best  members  become  indifferent  about  who 
occupies  the  chairs. 

The  Printers’  Benefit  Association  here,  originated  by  Robert  Ilislip, 
on  the  plan  of  the  one  in  Chicago,  already  contains  one  hundred 
members.  John  Morrissey  is  the  president,  and  under  his  and  his 
colaborators’  united  hustling,  the  society  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor 
with  the  craft. 

The  Mercury,  a  society  and  sporting  hebdominal,  succumbed  to  the 
inevitable  with  its  last  week’s  issue,  after  a  year’s  bitter  struggle  with 
cruel  fate.  It  has  been  remarked  for  some  time  that  the  mercury  was 
very  low. 

There  is  a  vigorious  boycott  going  on  here  against  the  various  boss 
brewers  by  the  Brewers’  Assembly,  Knights  of  Labor,  assisted  by  the 
other  labor  organizations  of  the  city.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Typographical  Union  (last  Sunday)  they  passed  a  resolution  imposing 
a  fine  of  one  dollar  upon  any  member  found  drinking  “  scab”  beer. 
There  was  an  amendment  offered  to  extend  the  penalty  to  any  member 
found  drinking  any  beer  until  the  difficulty  was  settled;  but  this  (very 
naturally)  met  with  an  able-bodied  resistance.  With  alt  the  progress 
of  reform  of  this  age  of  reformation,  prohibition,  it  would  seem,  is  still 
in  the  minority  among  the  printing  fraternity. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  the  action  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  in  compelling  the  members  to  take,  or 
at  least  pay  for  the  Craftsman,  as  it  does  not  meet  the  expectations  of 
a  good  many  as  to  what  the  official  organ  of  the  union  should  be.  A 
great  deal  of  “  kicking  ”  occurs  at  the  meetings  on  this  matter,  and 
once  or  twice  it  has  gone  so  far  as  a  resolution  to  stop  the  paper,  but  it 
was  voted  down.  G.  C.  K. 


OUR  DELEGATES— THE  MATERIAL  FROM  'WHICH 
THEY  ARE  SELECTED. 

To  the  Editor :  St.  Louis,  January  7,  1887. 

This  is  a  theme  which  should  interest  every  union  printer  who  has 
the  welfare  of  his  craft  and  himself  in  view.  Is  it  so  generally  con¬ 
sidered?  I  opine  not.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  unions  the 
members  go  through  the  form  of  an  election,  and  candidates  are  elected 
whose  qualifications  consist  in  being  a  good  fellow,  a  general  favorite, 
and  the  representative  of  a  strong  chapel ;  in  others,  he  occupies  a 
position  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  makes  it  his  turn,  as  he  has  been  a 
faithful  officer,  or  a  fair  foreman,  etc.,  and  was  defeated  the  last  time 
by  an  opponent  from  the  other  office.  One  of  the  last  things  considered 
is  whether  he  possesses  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  through¬ 
out  the  country ;  whether  he  has  made  a  study  of  past  legislation  of  the 
International  body,  and  is  able  to  suggest  and  advocate  measures  of 
improvement  or  advancement;  whether  he  is  able  to  figure  in  some  role 


of  credit  above  that  of  an  “intelligent  voter”  or  an  agreeable  fellow. 
The  personnel  of  past  International  Typographical  Union  conventions 
has  had  too  large  a  percentage  of  delegates  of  a  negative  order,  to  the 
exclusion  of  brainy,  executive  thinking  parliamentarians,  who  are  found 
in  nearly  every  subordinate  union. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  printers  throughout  the  land  should  select 
delegates  from  among  their  positive,  able  and  clear-cut  members,  who 
have  had  at  least  a  little  experience  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  one 
office  or  union  ?  Elect  men  who  have  some  ambition  beyond  a  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  national  body;  men  who  will  endeavor  to  represent 
their  section  in  the  sessions  as  well  as  at  the  banquet ;  men  who  can 
distinguish  the  difference  between  movable  types  and  a  stereo  plate ; 
men  who  can  see  the  distinction  between  a  craft  journal  and  a  labor 
organ  ;  men  who  will  not  vote  away  to  any  particular  section  the 
funds,  benefits  and  positions  which  are  common  property. 

Send  representatives  who  can  discern  between  a  hawk  and  a  hand¬ 
saw,  and  have  the  ability  to  express  themselves  in  convention  against 
any  and  every  attempt  at  monopoly  and  centralization. 

Give  the  popular,  good  fellow,  a  rest  this  year,  and  send  some  one 
who  has  glucose  enough  in  his  cranium  to  make  a  record,  even  if  he 
is  with  the  minority.  There  is  an  amount  of  monotony  in  our  annuals 
that  demands  a  change.  Let  us  have  it,  even  if  we  have  to  vote  for 
those  who  are  not  personal  favorites  or  alley  mates.  Do  this,  and  we 
will  have  less  opposition  to  alleged  legislation,  such  as  has  been 
furnished  in  the  recent  pa.st.  D.  M. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  San  Antonio  correspondent  of  January  6,  asks :  Can  you  tell 
me  any  work  that  treats  of  photo-engraving  ? 

Ansiaer. — Send  $1.50  to  Gayton  A.  Douglass,  185  and  187  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago,  and  you  will  receive  a  treatise  on  photo-engraving 
worth  ten  times  that  amount. 

J.  M.  D.,  Topeka,  Kansas  :  We  know  of  no  better  work,  for  the 
purpose  you  desire,  than  “The  American  Printer,”  published  by  Mac- 
Kellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan,  Philadelphia,  for  which  the  Shniedewend  & 
Lee  Company,  of  this  city,  are  agents.  No  aspiring  printer  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Price  $2.00.  Sent  by  mail,  ^2.10. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  this  city  asks  if  we  can  give  the  Indian 
names  of  the  lakes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Answer. — First  lake  Kegousa;  second  lake,  Waubesa ;  third  lake, 
Monona;  fourth  lake,  Mendota;  Dead  lake,  Wingra.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  river  connecting  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  lakes 
is  Yahara  (catfish). 

A  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  correspondent  writes:  Please  explain, 
through  your  columns,  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  words, 
octavo,  duodecimo,  etc.,  as  applied  to  book  forms,  and  confer  a  favor 
upon  an  ignorant,  but  curious  disciple  of  Gutenberg,  and  his  fellows. 

Answer. — An  octavo  is  a  form  of  eight  pages,  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  octo,  meaning  eight ;  duodecimo,  a  form  of  twelve 
pages — sometimes  called  a  i2mo;  derived  from  the  Latin  duodecim 
—  twelve. 

T.  S.  T.,  Pittsburgh,  asks :  What  would  you  say  would  be  a  fair 
figure  for  composition  in  estimating  for  a  job  of  pamphlet  work  ? 

Answer. — We  have  answered  a  similar  question  before.  P'iguring 
on  the  Chicago  basis  of  payment  to  the  compositor,  namely,  37  cents 
per  thousand  ems,  when  the  proofreading,  make  up,  etc.,  are  included, 
which  they  should  be,  there  is  no  money  in  the  job  under  60  cents  per 
thousand.  In  estimating  on  platework,  charge  70  cents,  or  you  will 
get  left. 

Employer,  Chicago :  Anonymous  communications  are  not  noticed 
in  The  Inland  Printer,  for  obvious  reasons.  However,  as  your 
question  is  of  import  to  a  large  number  of  other  Chicago  employers, 
we  will  state,  that  we  believe  a  movement  is  on  foot  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Chicago  typothetie,  on  the  lines  of  the  parent  society,  in 
New  York.  There  can  be  no  question  but  what  it  would  be  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  success;  all  that  is  required,  is  some  gentleman  of  vim  and  spirit 
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to  take  the  initiative.  The  Inland  Printer  will  lend  its  aid  and 
influence  to  promote  it. 

A  Bristol  (Connecticut)  correspondent  writes  :  In  working  card¬ 
board  on  a  small  drum  cylinder,  I  am  troubled  by  a  slur  on  the  last 
line,  caused  by  the  stiffness  of  the  board  which  prevents  it  from  con¬ 
forming  readily  to  the  curve  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  as  the  impression 
ceases,  the  sheet  flies  out  flat,  making  the  job  look  dirty  on  the  edge. 

I  have  obviated  this  by  passing  cords  around  the  cylinder,  fastening  one 
end  to  the  rod,  which  holds  the  paper  bands,  and  the  other  to  be  braced 
against,  which  the  fly  strikes,  the  sheet  moving  under  the  cords  while 
being  printed ;  but  is  there  no  better  way  ? 

Answer. — Take  one  or  more  pins,  according  to  the  size  of  the  job, 
cut  them  off,  so  as  to  make  them  type  high^  or  a  fraction  over,  which 
place  in  the  furniture,  so  as  to  catch  the  end  of  the  cardboard,  and 
the  slurring  referred  to  will  be  prevented. 

An  Elwood  (Illinois)  correspondent,  under  date  of  January  3, 
asks :  Is  it  correct  to  use  a  double  display  line  for  the  date  in  posters  ! 
or  handbills  ?  It  is  often  very  convenient  to  do  so  in  a  small  office 
where  there  is  not  much  material  to  work  with,  and  help  fill  out  the 
bill  where  there  are  only  a  few  lines. 

Answer. — We  should  say  it  is  admissible  to  make  display  lines  of 
both  day  and  date,  though  one  line  should  be  shorter  than  the  other, 
and  smaller  in  size,  as,  for  example, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 

January  isth,  1886. 

Sometimes  full  lines  are  used  with  a  rule  between,  but  a  good 
printer  will  always  find  ways  and  means  to  avoid  such  a  combination. 

[Several  questions  and  answers  are  unavoidably  laid  over.] 


PAPER-MAKING  IN  SIAM. 

Native  paper  is  manufactured  in  Siam,  says  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  toukoi,  and  the  following 
is  the  process  of  manufacture:  The  smaller  branches  of  the  trees  are 
cut  and  steeped  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  the  bark  then  is  stripped 
off  and  brought  in  bundles  and  sold  to  persons  who  make  the  paper. 
The  bundles  of  bark  are  put  in  water  for  two  or  three  days  by  the  paper- 
maker,  and  having  been  cleansed  from  dirt,  are  taken  out  and  steamed 
over  a  slow  fire  for  two  days,  a  little  clean  stone  lime  being  sprinkled 
through  the  bark.  It  is  then  steeped  in  water  in  earthen  jars,  and  more 
lime  is  added.  After  a  few  days  it  is  taken  out  of  the  jars,  and  having 
been  well  washed  to  free  it  from  the  lime,  it  is  beaten  with  a  mallet 
until  it  becomes  a  mass  of  soft  pulp.  A  frame  of  netting  about  six  feet 
long,  and  of  width  varying  from  eighteen  to  five  inches,  is  set  afloat  in 
water,  and  the  pulp  having  first  been  again  mixed  up  in  water,  is  skill¬ 
fully  poured  out  onto  the  frame  so  as  to  be  equally  distributed  over  it. 
The  frame  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  water,  and  a  small  wooden  roller  is 
run  over  the  surface  of  the  pulp.  By  this  process  the  water  is  squeezed 
out  and  the  pulp  pressed  together.  The  frame,  with  the  pulp  on  it,  is 
then  set  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  course  of  about  ten  hours  it  is 
quite  dry,  and  the  sheet  of  paper  is  then  lifted  off  the  frame.  The 
surface  is  then  smoothed  by  applying  a  thin  paste  of  rice  flour,  and  then 
rubbing  it  with  a  smooth  stone.  A  black  paper,  which  is  written  on 
with  a  slate  pencil,  is  made  by  coloring  the  surface  with  a  mixture  of 
charcoal.  The  paper-making  industry  in  Siam  is  burdened  by  a  heavy 
tax,  varying  from  seven  per  cent  on  the  best  quality  of  paper  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  on  the  commoner  sorts.  Native  manufacturers  are 
but  few,  and  in  consequence  of  this  heavy  impost  the  industry  itself 
cannot  develop  to  any  considerable  extent. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  INKS. 

The  management  of  inks  seems  little  understood  by  many  printers. 
Printing  ink  is  substantially  a  paint,  triturated  to  extreme  fineness,  and  ! 
laid  on  the  paper  by  type.  There  are  occasions,  of  course,  when  the  | 
least  amount  of  color  that  can  be  put  on  is  sufficient,  but  it  generally  ; 
needs  more.  Especially  in  one  class  of  work,  that  of  handbills  and 
posters,  whether  highly  ornamented  or  not,  more  is  required.  The 
first  requisite  in  this  case  is  that  they  shall  catch  the  eye  quickly,  which  , 
cannot  be  done  by  hair-line  faces  or  small  quantifies  of  ink.  They  i 


should  be  charged  with  color.  That  they  are  not  is  frequently  owing  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  pressman.  His  overlays  and  underlays  are  not 
right.  They  cover  too  great  a  portion  of  the  form,  or  underline  too 
much  of  it,  and  the  whole  object  of  having  them  is  lost.  Principal 
lines  should  have  more  impression  than  weaker  ones,  and  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  better  accomplished  by  underlays  than  overlays,  for  not  only  is 
the  impression  stronger,  but  the  line  will  take  more  ink.  The  more 
slowly  the  impression  is  made,  the  blacker  the  line  will  appear,  as  the 
ink  then  has  time  to  penetrate.  It  is  a  useful  thing  sometimes  to  run 
a  piece  of  work  through  a  second  time,  thus  giving  more  color. 
House  painters  do  not  finish  a  house  at  once,  but  lay  on  one  coat  after 
another  until  the  requisite  intensity  is  obtained.  Especially  should 
this  precaution  be  followed  in  pale  or  weak  colors,  such  as  the  various 
yellows.  One  great  reason  why  this  hue  is  hardly  ever  used  by  print¬ 
ers,  except  through  bronzing,  is  that  it  always  looks  pale  and  ineffective 
on  paper.  The  remedy  for  this  is  additional  presswork.  The  color, 
in  its  various  modifications  with  red  and  black,  is  very  effective,  as  can 
be  seen  by  looking  at  the  leaves  of  trees  in  autumn,  which  are  com¬ 
pounds  of  green,  brown,  red  and  yellow,  the  first  soon  disappearing 
and  brown  being  the  last. — Exchange. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

.Some  supposed  friends  of  a  newspaper  have  peculiar  ideas  as  to 
what  kind  of  items  a  paper  requires.  Not  long  since,  a  gentleman 
came  into  the  sanctum  of  a  Texas  paper,  and  said  to  the  editor; 

“  I.ook  here,  you  miss  a  heap  of  live  items.  I’m  on  the  street 
all  day.  I’ll  come  up  every  once  in  awhile  and  post  you.” 

“  All  right,  fetch  in  your  items,  but  remember  we  want  news.” 

Next  day  he  came  up,  beaming  all  over.  “  I’ve  got  a  live  item 
for  you.  You  know  that  infernal,  bow-legged  gorilla  of  a  brother- 
in-law  of  mine,  who  was  in  business  here  with  me  ?” 

“  I  believe  I  remember  such  a  person,”  said  the  editor,  wearily. 

“  Well,  I’ve  just  got  news  from  Nebraska,  where  he  is  living 
that  he  is  going  to  run  for  the  legislature.  Now,  just  give  him  a 
blast.  Lift  him  out  of  his  boots.  Don’t  spare  him  on  my  account.” 

The  editor  shook  his  head,  and  the  news-gatherer  retired. 

Next  day  he  came  up  again.  “  My  little  item  was  crowded  out. 
At  least,  I  didn’t  see  it  in  the  paper.  I  brought  you  some  more 
news,”  and  he  handed  in  an  item  about  a  cat,  as  follows  : 

“A  remarkable  animal.  —  The  family  cat  of  our  worthy  and 
distinguished  fellow-townsman.  Smith,  who  keeps  the  boss  grocery 
store  of  Ward  No.  13  (beer  always  on  tap),  yesterday  became  the 
mother  of  five  singularly  marked  kittens.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
this  unheard-of  event  has  taken  place.  We  understand  Mr.  Smith 
is  being  favorably  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  alderman.” 

The  editor  groans  in  his  spirit  as  he  lights  a  cigar  with  the  effort. 
It  is  not  long  before  he  hears  that  Smith  is  going  around,  saying 
that  he  has  made  the  paper  what  it  is,  but  it  is  not  independent 
enough  to  suit  the  public. 

Many  readers  will  say  that  this  sketch  is  overdrawn,  but  thousands 
of  editors  all  over  the  country  will  lift  up  their  right  hands  to  testify 
that  they  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  guilty  party. —  Texas 
Siftings.  _ 

NO  EPHS  NOR  CAYS. 

The  following,  dipt  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Cyclone,  shows  how 
completely  the  English  language  is  adapted  for  sudden  and  unforeseen 
emergencies  : 

“  We  begin  the  publication  of  the  Roccay  Mountain  Cyclone  with 
some  phew  diphphiculties.  The  type  phounders  phrom  whom  we 
bought  our  outphit  phor  this  printing  ophphice  phailed  to  supply  us 
with  any  ephs  or  cays,  and  it  will  be  phour  or  phive  weex  bephore  we 
can  get  any.  The  mistaque  was  not  phound  out  till  a  day  or  two 
ago.  We  have  ordered  the  missing  letters,  and  will  have  to  get  along 
without  them  till  they  come.  We  don’t  lique  the  loox  ov  this  variety 
ov  spelling  any  better  than  our  readers,  but  mistaques  will  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  phamilies,  and  iph  the  phs  and  cays  and  xs  and  qs 
hold  out,  we  shall  ceep  (sound  the  c  hard)  the  Cyclone  whirling,  aphter 
a  phashion,  till  the  sorts  arrive.  It  is  no  joque.  to  us — it  is  a  serious 
aphphair.” 
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Brown’s  Lightning  Staple  Binder. 


iPiazoiE,  Sis.oo. 


machine  supplies  the  demand  for  a 
Binder  of  greater  capacity  than  the  handy 
little  ^3.00  Stapler,  and  is  less  expensive  than 
any  other  good  machine  known. 

Every  machine  is  complete  for  handpower, 
and  so  constructed  that  footpower  can  be 
attached  in  five  minutes.  Footpower  attach¬ 
ments,  $6.00. 

Machines  Guaranteed  Every  Way ! 


STAPLES 

Are  strung  on  wood,  same  as  for  Breech  Loaders, 
in  sizes  as  follows  : 

No.  7,  3-16  in.,  for  2  sheets  to  16,  5,000  in  box,  ^1.25 
No.  8,  “  “  16  “  32,  “  “  1.25 

No.  9,  5-16“  “32  “  50,  “  “  1.25 


No.  304  Branch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Manufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  for 
BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  CATALOGUES,  Etc.,  Etc. 
SEND  GREEN  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


LIPMAN'S  “INDISPENSABLE" 

Is  the  Newest  and  BEST 

EYELET  MACHINE. 

The  “  Improved  and  the 
Tri-Patent” 

LIPMAN’S  UNIT  PUNCH 

(new). 

Hover’s  Manuscript  Paper 
saves  your  Eyesight  and  leaves  a  Blacker  Manuscript. 
Note,  Sermon  and  Legal  Papers. 


FOR  SALE! 

HOE  PONY  CYLINDER  PRESS, 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION, 

and  now  running  in  a  good  office  in  Chicago. 

Full  information  on  application  at 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  OFFICE, 


iz.  Tj. 


140  MONROE  STREET, 


51  S'.  Fourth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CHICAGO. 


GEO.  E.  LLOYD  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOLDING  MACHINES, 

Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Machinery, 

AND 

GENERAL  PRINTERS’  MACHINISTS, 

68  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


INKOLEUM  ! 

[Patent  Pending), 

For  reducing  and  refining  instantly 
jlijittwithoiit  impairing  the  color,  all  kinds 
of  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 
no  matter  how  old  or  stiff,  to  any 
consistency  required,  and  making 
them  work  clear,  free  and  easy,  on 
any  kind  of  Press  and  on  any  kind  of 
Paper.  By  its  use  presses  can  be  run  in  the  coldest 
rooms  in  winter,  or  damp,  hot  days  in  summer,  without 
trouble.  Dries  quickly  on  Paper ;  no  offsetting. 
Does  not  Dry  on  Rollers.  Price  (Half  lb.  Bottle), 
50  cents.  Order  “INKOLEUM”  from  your  Type 
Foundry  or  Paper  Warehouse.  If  they  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  send  it  to  any  part  of  the  tl.  S.  on  receipt 
of  price,  and  25  cents  additional  to  prepay  express 
charges. 

Electrine  Manufg  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Office,  99  East  Third  Street 


COEFIN,  DEVOE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 

GOLD,  SILVER  AND  FANCY  COLORS. 

Price,  from  $i.oo  to  $6.00  per  Pound. 


[76  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 


Importers  of  and  Jobbers  on 

ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 
APPLICATION  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD. 

A  Special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers'  wants,  sent  free. 
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The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  c.  James  &  Co.,  62  Longworth  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street,  New 
York. 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn. ;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  general  west¬ 
ern  agents,  Chicago. 

Bullock  Printing  Press  Co.,  52  Illinois  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  W.  H.  Kerkhoff,  manager. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  William  street,  New  York;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

C.  E.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Fuchs  &  Lang,  New  York  and  Chicago,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  Rotary  Movement  Stop-Cylinder 
Press,  Koenig  &  Bauer,  makers. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
The  “  Cranston  ”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing  Presses,  all  sizes. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing  machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc. 

W.  G.  Walker  &.  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Prouty  Power  Press,  and  Printers’ 
Supply  House. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
First-class  and  country  Drum  Cylinders. 


ELECTROTYPERS'  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Geo.  E.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  68-70  West  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also,  Folding  Machines. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  agents,  Chicago. 

R.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.  “Unique” 
Stereotyping  Machinery,  Quoins,  etc.  Send  stamp 
for  circular. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

C.  Jurgens  &  Bro.,  14  and  16  Calhoun  place,  rear  of 
119  Clark  street,  Chicago.  Electrotypers  and  Stereo¬ 
typers,  Photo  and  Wood  Engraving. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (“Globe-Democrat”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Stonemetz  Printers’  Machinery  Co.,  Millbury, 
Mass.,  Manufacturers  of  Paper,  Folding  and 
Printers’  Machinery,  Presses,  Stereotype  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Mailers,  Galleys,  etc.  Branch  office, 
150  Nassau  street,  New  York.  Walter  C.  Bennett, 
Manager. 


IMPOSING  STONES. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  The  best 
printers’  slab  in  the  world.  More  durable  than 
marble  and  90  per  cent  cheaper.  Send  for  circular. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  office  and  factory, 
II  and  13  Dayton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  170  East 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Fred'k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston: 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York  ;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 

J.  H.  Bonnell  &  Co.,  7  Spruce  street.  New  York. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  Ill. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sheldon  Collins’  Sons  &  Co.,  32  and  34  Frankfort 
street.  New  York. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 
Golding  Jobber,  Rotary  Official,  and  Pearl  presses. 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Challenge”  Job 
Press. 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works, 
54  Frankfort  street.  New  York.  Sole  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Liberty  Press. 

The  Prouty  Press  Co.,  49  Federal  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Prouty”  Job  Press 
(improved). 

MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

Cranston  &  Co.,  57  to  61  Park  street.  New  York. 

C.  R.  Carver,  614  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Edward  L.  Miller,  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“  Jewel  ”  cutters,  two  styles. 

Howard  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Paper  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  hlissouri. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
“  Champion  ”  paper  cutters. 


PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 


PAPER  BOX  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  Randolph  street,  Chicago. 

Pulsifer,  Jordan  &  Pfaff,  43  to  49  Federal  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ross,  Robbins  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703  to  709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  171  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703-709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 

Whiting  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass 
See  advertisement. 

PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

PERFORATED  NUMBERS. 

P.  F.  Van  Everen,  116  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
The  largest  Photo-Engraving  Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Chicago  Brass-Rule  Works,  84  Market  street, 
Chicago.  Brass  rule  is  our  specialty. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spnice  street.  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing-sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 

Keep  in  stock  everything  required  by  printers. 

John  McConnell  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Improved  Keystone  Quoin. 

John  Metz,  117  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Send  for  specimen  book. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street.  New  York;  199  and 
201  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago;  Tudor  street, 
London,  E.  C.,  England. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  hlissouri. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 

Wire  Staple  Company,  304  Branch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Brown’s  Breech-Loader 
Stapling  Machine. 
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The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  qg-ioi  Gravier  street.  New 
Orleans.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  36  Hudson  street,  Philadelphia. 
Composition  adapted  to  ail  kinds  of  work. 

Bingham,  Daley  &  O’Hara,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York. 

D.  J.  Reilly  &  Co.,  324  and  326  Pearl  street,  New 
York. 

H.  L.  Hart,  20  N.  Water  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  trial,  you  will  use  no  other. 

J.  H.  Osgood  &  Co.,  100  Milk  street,  Boston.  The 
best  patent  and  old  style  composition. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 


SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 


M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


A.  W.  Lindsay  Type  Foundry  (formerly  R.  &  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  115  and  117  Fifth 
avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Boston  Type  Foundry,  John  K.  Rogers,  agent,  104 
Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65,  Beekman  street. 
New  York ;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Garden  City  Type  Foundry,  t8o  and  182  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

John  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  31  German  street,  Baltimore. 
Type  Founders  and  Electrotypers.  Largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  south  of  Philadelphia. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 


TYPE  FCUNDERS. 

MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newton  Copper  Type  Co.  (for  copper-facing  type 
only),  14  Frankfort  street,  New  York. 

Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.  (Dickinson  Type  Foundry), 
236  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  201  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Type  Foundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston  and  Central  Foundries. 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


WOOD  TYPE. 

Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and 
Furniture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks, 

The  Wm.  H.  Page  Wood-Type  Co.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


The  typography  of  this  journal  is  a  sample  0/  our  work. 


THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-Pres’t. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 


Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINK 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 

153  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

MILLS;  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 


GEO.  H.  TAYLOR.  HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Commission  Paper  Dealers — * 

* - Manufacturers’  Agents. 

We  carry  exclusively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  our  lines  of  these  are  more  varied  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


wadr’s 

Standard  •  Printing  •  Inks, 

H.  D.  WADE  &  CO. 

117  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

UNIFORM  IN  QUALITY.  ECONO.MICAL  IN  USE. 

RELIABLE  IN  EVERY  WAY. 

-  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest! - 

MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill.  )  Apents 

MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.-j 

PRICE  LISTS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 
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O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinders. 


Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 
Titles,  Stamped  Backs,  etc.  _ 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

S.  E.  corner  Van  Buren  and  Clark  Sts., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dan 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINIS^ATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 


Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 

MERCHANTS  IN 

Supplies  I  Amateur  Photography 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 

i8^  and  i8j  Wabash  Avenue, 

Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 


AUIaT  &  WIBORG, 
Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Branch — 152  &  154  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Not  the  “  Oldest,”  but  LARGER  than  all  other  Ink  Houses  in 
the  West  COMBINED. 

We  make  the  BEST  Goods. 


Adolph  Wagener. 


Max  Schneegass. 


A.  WAGENER  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS 

ENGRAVERS, 

196  and  198  South  Clark  St. 

CHICAGO. 


— THE— 

INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

Publishers, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

— Eastern  Agents — 

GOLDING  &  COo 

BOSTON. 

—Southwestern  Agents — 

ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  CO- 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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American  Lithoo^rapher  and  Printer. 

The  leading  trade  journal  in  Lithography,  Zincography,  Photo- 
Engraving,  Photo-Lithography  and  all  new  Photo-Mechani¬ 
cal  processes.  Published  weekly,  at  12  CENTRE  ST.. 
NEW  YORK,  by 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co.  (Incorporated) 

Branch  in  Chicago,  23  Siaats  ZeiUing  Building. 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  trade  journal,  that  will  amply 
repay  advertisers  in  its  line. 

PRICE,  g3.oo  PER  YEAR. 


UNITED  STATES  PAPER-MAKER 

And  Stationers'  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Paper-Makers  and  Stationers. 

Published  semi-monthly,  ist  and  15th.  $2.00  per  annum. 

Single  copies  10  cents.  As  The  United  States  Paper-Maker 
and  Stationers*  yournal  reaches  all  buyers,  it  is  a  valuable 
advertising  medium.  Rates  for  standing  and  displayed  adver¬ 
tisements  furnished  on  application.  Address 

CHARLES  C.  WALDEN  &  CO., 

29  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Craftsman, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Official  Paper  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

Only  labor  paper  published  at  the  National  Capital. 
Published  Weekly.  Subscription,  $i.oo  per  year.  Sample  free. 

RAMSEY  &  BISBEE,  Publishers. 


SOUTHERN 

PUBLISHER  AND  PRINTER, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

A  large  quarto,  issued  monthly,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Printers  and  Lithographers. 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $i.oo  PER  YEAR. 

For  advertising  rates,  see  paper.  Sample  copies  lurnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Subscriptions  and  advertisements  solicited.  Address 

JAS.  DAVIDSON,  Editor  and  Manager, 

Room  zq.  Courier -yournal  Building. 


Art  Age, 


Two  Dollars  a  Year. - •o'J’o. - Tivcnty-five  Cents  a  Copy. 


A  Special  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 
BEAUTIFUL  SUPPLEMENTS  EVERY  MONTH. 

Positively  no  free  sample  copies. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 


BACK  NUMBERS. 


JNLAND  PRINTER  bound  volumes  are  in  more 
request  every  day,  and  subscribers  who  wish  lo  so 
preserve  their  copies  can  have  missing  numbers  sup¬ 
plied  only  in  two  volumes  preceding  this  one.  Order 
early  to  be  certain  of  receipt. 


r/ 


are  in  need  of  various  numbers  in  otir  first 
volume  {October,  i88j,  to  September,  1884),  for 
binding  purposes.  Subscribers  whose  copy  of  that  vol¬ 
ume  is  imperfect,  and  who  wish  to  dispose  of  what 
numbers  they  have,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us. 
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Oldest  and  Largest  Roller  Establishment 
in  New  England ! 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

Anglo-A^nerican 
Improved  Standard 

Co7iipositio7is. 


Our  New  Calender  for  iSSy,  sent  ttpon  application.  ]  ^r^’riNLrN" 


c.R.  CARVER,  I  Inioroved  PaDor-Cuttino'  Machines 

Successor  and  Manufacturer  of  THE  BROWN  &  CARVER  j  V  X  V^ULLlil^  lYX  CtV^ll  1  i 

614  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OF 

PERFECTION. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASILY  ANE  ACCCIPATELY  ADJUSTEE). 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE. 

48-inch . $1,200  37-inch .  $700  30-inch .  $500 

43-inch .  885  I  33-inch .  575  1  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  Steampower  Cutters.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above. 

J.  M.  IVES  &  CO.,  293  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Brown  &  Carver  Cutting  Machines. 
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Babcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co’s 


Drum  Cylinder,  Two-Revolution  ^^^Litliograpliic  Pat.  Air-Spriug  Presses. 


BABCOCK  “STANDARD’*  PRESSES. 


These  Presses  are  built  from  new  designs  combining  strength  and  durability  with 
increased  capacity  for  speed,  and  embody  several  new  and  very  important  im¬ 
provements,  among  them  the  following: 

Noiseless  Gripper  Motion,  with  Perfect  Register.  Air  Valve,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  spring  when  desired,  and  invariably  restoring  it  when  the  press  is  started. 
The  Shield,  which  eflfectually  protects  the  Piston  and  Cylinder  from  paper  tapes 
etc  that  might  fall  upon  them  and  produce  injury.  The  Piston  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  Air-Cylinder,  so  that  the  wear  of  either  can  be  easily  compensated. 
This  easy,  positive  and  perfect  adjustment  prevents  leaks  and  vacuums  and  secures 
evenness  of  wear  in  the  Air-Spring.  The  Roller-Bearing  has  the  following 
advantages  :  Any  single  roller  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others.  All 
of  the  rollers  may  be  removed  and  replaced  without  altering  their  '‘set.”  When 


desired,  the  form  rollers  may  be  released  from  contact  with  the  distributor  and  type 
without  removing  the  rollers  from  their  bearings  or  changing  their  ‘'set."  The  Ink 
Fountain  is  set  very  high,  allowing  easy  access  to  the  forms,  and  furnishes  much 
better  distribution  than  the  old  style.  These  presses  have  Patent  Positive  Slide 
Motion  and  Patent  Back-up  Mechanism,  and  are  equal  to  any  first-class  presses 
in  the  market. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  “STANDARD”  PRESSES. 

No.  I,  Size  bed  19  x  24 . Jt, 150.00  No.  5,  Size  bed  29  x  42 . $2,000.00 

1,400.00  6,  “  33x46 .  2,200.00 

1,600.00  7,  “  35x51 .  2,350.00 

^  1,800.00  8,  “  39  X  53 . 2,700.00 

No.  9,  Size  bed  39  x  57 . $3,200.00 


THE  BABCOCK  PATENT  AIR-SPRING 
COUNTRY  PRESS. 

T/ie  best  Newspaper  and  Job  Cylinder  Press  for  the 
price  in  the  market.  Size  of  bed  33  x  46  inches  ;  will  work  a 
6-column  Quarto  Newspaper  without  “cramping.”  It  is 
simple,  strong,  and  in  every  way  splendidly  constructed.  It 
combines  all  the  latest  improvements  for  fast  and  good  work, 
together  with  beauty  in  design  and  solidity  in  all  its  parts. 
With  its  other  qualifications,  it  is  capable  of  a  high  rate  of 
speed;  has  perfect  register,  fine  distribution,  runs  easily  and 
almost  noiselessly.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work,  having 
Air  Springs  and  Vibrators  on  Form  Rollers. 

Price,  $1,100.  Steam  Fixtures,  $50  extra. 


Write  for  Lowest  Cash  Prices. 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENTS, 

115  &  ri7  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN 
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MACHRIS  &  HACKER’S 

PATENT 

Election  Sticker  Sheets. 


For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  production  of  Elec¬ 
tion  Stickers,  the  slips  being  cut  and  pasted  on  the  cover 
sheet,  so  that  the  names  and  cover  can  be  printed  at  one 
impression. 

Price  S2.50  per  Box  of  10,000  Stickers. 

The  sheets  are  produced  by  machinery  constructed 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and  are  all  absolutely  accurate, 
assuring  a  perfect  register. 


SEND  FOR 

New  Catalogue 

AND 

PRICE-LIST 


Universal  Printing  Press, 


FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  IN  PRINTERS’  STATIONERY. 


Revised — Improved. 


HARRINGTON  &  DUNTON, 

Sole  Agents  FOR  THE  United  States.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
SEND  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  SAMPLE  SHEET. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  April  25th,  1885. 

We  consider  your  Election  Sticker  Sheets  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  pro¬ 
cess  of  producing  Election  Stickers,  as  they  entirely  do  away  with  the  bothersome 
details  heretofore  incidental  to  this  class  of  work.  Combining,  as  they  do,  the 
Slickers  and  Covers  in  one  sheet,  the  work  is  practically  finished  after  leaving  the 
press,  thus  insuring  speed  and  promptness  in  filling  orders,  an  item  of  vast  import- 
ance.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  them  as  a  time  and  money  saving  article  and 
one  that  must  eventually  find  a  place  in  every  well-regulated  printing  office. 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  CO. 


MORGANS  &  WILCOX  M’FG  CO., 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


— Manufacturers  of— 


—Dealers  in— 


PRINTERS’  WOOD  ROODS, 

Wood  Type,  Proof  Presses, 
AND  General  Dealers. 


METAL  TYPE, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  OF 

U.  S.  Type  Founders. 


Among  our  popular  specialties  for  printers’  use,  we  call  attention  in  this  number  of 
The  Inland  Printer,  to  the  two  following: 


OUR  HANDY  ROLLER  SUPPORTERS. 


These  are  bear¬ 
ers  for  job  presses. 
They  lock  up  se¬ 
curely  with  the  form 
in  the  chase.  They 
take  the  undue 
weight  of  the  rollers 
off  the  form,  pre- 

cause  a  more  even 
distribution,  equal¬ 
ize  the  impression, 
and  prevent  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  rollers  by 
rule  or  leaders.  In 
other  words  they 
will  save  rollers  and 
improve  the  press- 
work  . 

Prices  per  pair: 
.5x  9,  35c.  I0.\15,  50c. 

7.\H,  40c.  11x17,  60c. 

8x1-2,  45c.  13x19,  75c. 

Postage  8  to  25c 
per  pair. 


OUR  GALLEY  RESTS  OR  FOLDING  BRACKETS. 

These  are  attached  to  the  front 
of  a  stand  to  hold  a  galley  while 
matter  is  being  corrected.  While 
in  use  they  are  rigid  and  secure. 

When  not  in  use  they  hang  down 
out  of  the  compositor's  way. 

They  may  also  be  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  stand  to  hold  empty¬ 
ing  galleys. 

Single  column,  per  pair,  .60 

Double  “  “  .75 

Send  for  a  sample  pair  of  either  of  the  above  and  try  them. 


BUILT  AT  COLT’S  ARMORY,  BY 

Colt’s  Patent  Fire  Arms  Man’fg  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN., 


Bearing  its  Trade  Mark—  the  “  RAMPANT  COLT,”  and 
so  supplied  only  by  the  undersigned. 


- ADDRESS  ALL  INQUIRIES  TO - 

JOHN  H^HOMSON, 

PRINTING  PRESSES, 


Potter  Building, 

Ground  Floor. 


143  Nassau  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 
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Established  1804. 


pARMER,  piTTLE  &  Qo. 


CHICAGO:  154  Monroe  St. 


NEW  YORK;  63-65  Beekman  St. 

Newspaper 

DRESSES. 


■TYPEFOUNnERS. 


rOB  OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


OUR 

BOOK  AND 
NEWSPAPER 


TYPE 


Cast  from  the 
BEST  QUALITY 
of 

DURABLE  METAL 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 

— OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS - - 

In  JOB,  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  we  can  fit  out 
Complete  Office  in  our  own  type. 


UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

298  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 


lANUFACTURERS 


Job  &  N ewspaper  Type. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Boston  and  Central  Type  Foundries, 

whose  popular  productions  can  he  supplied  at  a  moment’s 
notice  from  our  shelves. 


Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 

Printing-Presses,  Printing-Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cabinets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones. 

ETC. 

""""braSch.}  Chas.  B.  Ross,  Manager.  {"^Sio^Lest. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN  MACHINERY. 

Printers  on  the  look  out  for  desirable  second-hand 
Cylinder  or  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Folding  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  will  do  well  to  send  for  our  January,  1887, 
special  inducement  list. 

Estimates  of  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  of  any  size 
cheerfully  furnished.  Correspondence  invited.  Cata- 
t  logue  free  to  practical  printers. 


Hamilton  &  Baker, 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEFOUNDRY, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Holly  Wood  Type, 


Machinery  and  Material, 

Also 

Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture, 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 

Importers  of 

GERMAN  INKS  AND  BRONZES. 


FACTORY: 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sts. 


OFFICE  &  SALESROOMS: 

180  &  182  Monroe  St. 


CHICAGO. 


Also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

- - Printers  Materials,  - - 

CABINETS,  REG  LETS, 

CASES,  FURNITURE, 

STANDS,  CUTTING  STICKS, 

-  Printers'  Tools  and  Inks.- - 


We  can  furnish  any  Special  Wood  Work  wanted.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished. 

Send  for  new  Specimen  Book.s,  just  out. 

HAMILTON  &  BAKER. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
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Sixth  and  Vine  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Van  Bibber’s  “Regular”  Composition, 

30  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Van  Bibber’s  ‘‘Cbampion”  (Re-casting)  CoLiposition, 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

VAN  BIBBER'S  “ROUGH  AND  READY,” 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


“Rough  and  Ready’’  is  easy,  quick  and  simple  to  use;  it  makes  a  No.  i  Roller,  costing 
you  about  19  cents  per  pound  for  winter  rollers  and  about  24  cents  per  pound  for  summer  ones. 

Our  “Regular’’  is  a  perfectly  reliable  composition,  working  splendidly  in  any  weather  with 
any  ink.  Rollers  made  of  it  this  winter  should  be  very  durable  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfect 
order. 

Our  “Champion’’  composition  is  the  best  composition  made  of  the  “recasting’’  class.  Printers 
in  dry  climates  will  find  it  especially  useful. 


PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  WITH  EVERY  PACKAGE  OF  OUR  GOODS,  AND  WE  WARRANT 
ALL  GOODS  WE  SEND  OUT. 


LaIST"  0¥>  AQRNTTS 


Vail  Bililier’s  “Regular”  Composition,  and  Van  Bibber’s  “Rough  and  Ready. 


IN  THE  EAST. 


FARMER,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  65  Beekman  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

COLLINS  &  McLEESTER,  705jayne  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
MATHER  M’F'G  CO.  108  S.  Eighth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  104  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  236  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  15  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  &  F.  B.  GARRETT, 

H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
CHAS.  J.  CARY  &  CO., 
JOHNSTON  &  CO., 
ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO., 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
102  Governor  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
314,  316  Eighth  St.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
7  Bank  Lane,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


IN  THE  WEST. 


ST.  LOUIS  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Third  and  Vine  Sts.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  141,  143  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
H.  NIEDECKEN  &  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY,'  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

*JNO.  T.  RETON  &  SON,  606  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

*C.  P.  KINGSBURY,  408  Felix  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.,  93,95  Camp  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

loi  Gravier  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

731  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 


*L.  GRAHAM  &  SON, 
W.  G.  SCARFF  &  CO., 


^WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION,  930  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

THOSE  MARKED  WITH  AN  *  FURNISH  C.-VST  ROLLERS  OF  ANY  SIZE  PROMPTLY. 


9,  91  Congress  St, 


*J.  J.  PASTORIZA, 

*JAS.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO., 

ROBT.  LOWELL,  Third  and  Market  Sts., 

ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO.,  59  Wood  St 

■^CINCINNATI  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

*FRANKLIN  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

*LOUIS  SNIDER’S  SONS, 

*CHAS.  STEWART  PAPER  CO,, 

■S’CHATFIELD  &  WOODS, 

*ROSS,  ROBBINS  &  CO., 


,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 
,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  above  are  the  leading  houses  in  their  line  in  the  United  States.  They  are  kept  well  stocked  with  fresh  and  seasonable  goods. 

If  you  order  simply  'Van  Bibber’s  Composition,  our  “  Regular”  will  be  sent.  If  you  want  ”  Rough  and  Re.ady,”  say  so,  and  do  not  add  the  word  “Composition” 
to  it.  Specify  'Van  Bibber’s  Goods,  and  see  that  you  get  them. 

Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  also  by  the  following  Advertising  Agencies  : 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York;  N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Times  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  LORD  &  THOMAS,  Chicago,  Ill.; 

NELSON  CHE3MAN  &  CO.,  922  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  DAUCHY  &  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

ADDIS  M.  CARVER,  PRINTER  AND  ELOCU¬ 
TIONIST. 

NO.  11.— BY  CHARLES  H.  BUENAN. 

HE  death  of  Augustus  Asa  Addams  was  a  severe  blow  to  Carver, 
which  he  felt  keenly.  The  destroyer  had  removed  the  great 
tragedian  when  most  needed  to  give  his  protege  the  finishing 
touches  which  were  necessary  to  steady  his  ambition,  and  to  make  his 
efforts  up  the  acclivity  of  fame  a  triumph.  Thus  were  multiplied  the 
obstacles  besetting  Carver’s  pathway  to  that  place  in  the  theatrical 
world  for  which  nature  had  seemingly  equipped  him.  If  success  were 
to  be  attained  now,  he  saw  that  it  must  be  through  laborious  efforts, 
unaided  by  the  professional  guidance  of  his  great  exemplar,  and  while 
not  wanting  in  industry  nor  lacking  in  courage,  yet  that  fatal  defection 
of  character — unsteadiness  of  purpose — prostrated  his  efforts  and  com¬ 
passed  his  defeat.  His  friends  beheld  with  regret  that  his  fitful  dream 
to  shine  as  a  bright  star  in  the  theatrical  firmament  was  never  to  be 
realized. 

It  was  about  this  time,  as  surviving  theater-goers  of  that  period  will 
remember,  that  the  dramatic  stage  was  graced  with  and  held  in  abund¬ 
ance  a  brilliancy  of  talent  rarely  surpassed.  Carver,  therefore,  as.  a 
promising  aspirant  for  histrionic  fame,  was  thrown  into  agreeable 
contact  with  men  of  note ;  and  though  too  erratic  to  adhere  to  any 
chosen  line  of  effort,  alternating  between  the  stage,  the  printing  office, 
and  the  rostrum,  still  his  associations  at  this  time  were  of  marked  benefit 
to  him.  As  a  critic,  his  judgment  was  profound  in  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  drama,  and  impartial  as  to  the  great  actors  who  stood  forth 
as  its  ideals.  Familiar  with  the  performances  of  the  leading  actors, 
his  criticisms  were  thorough  and  discriminating.  In  contrasting  the 
respective  merits  of  Forrest  and  Addams,  he  claimed  superiority  for  the 
latter,  and  however  much  his  personal  preferences  may  seem  to  have 
biased  his  judgment,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  cogency  in 
his  method  of  determining  the  question.  He  held  that  in  the  same 
scenes  in  which  Forrest  ranted  violently,  and  to  the  extent  that  when 
he  left  the  stage,  the  audience,  especially  occupants  of  the  pit,  caught 
the  furious  infection,  and  applauded  vociferously,  Addams,  by  his  more 
soul-fed  and  impressive  manner,  left  them  so  spell-bound  that,  for  a 
few  seconds,  the  dropping  of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  in  any  part 
of  the  house,  and  that  aflerivard  came  the  applause. 

Before  reaching  his  twentieth  year.  Carver  gave  numerous  readings 
in  Melodeon  Hall,  Cincinnati.  Large  houses  greeted  him,  particularly 
on  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  readings  for  three  consecutive  nights, 
when  his  selections  were  from  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth  and  Julius 
Cresar.  The  files  of  the  daily  papers  sustain  the  assertion  that  he 
acquitted  himself  with  credit,  his  style  displaying  much  of  novelty, 
taste  and  elocutionary  power. 

Not  unworthy  of  mention  was  Carver’s  extraordinary  verbal 
memory.  Shakespeare,  and  most  of  the  standard  authors  in  dramatic 
literature,  were  so  familiar  to  him  that  their  rich  sentences  flowed  from 
his  lips — ad  libitum.  It  was  difficult  to  quote  a  strong  sentence  in  any 
of  the  leading  dramis  that  he  could  not  tell  the  play,  the  act  and  the 
scene  in  which  it  occurred.  This  vigor  of  his  organ  of  eventuality 
served  him  also  in  the  minor  affairs  of  life,  with  astonishing  fidelity. 
Even  such  comparatively  unimportant  circumstances  as  his  arrival  or 
departure  from  places  of  temporary  sojourn,  engagements  to  work  at 
his  trade,  or  to  give  readings,  his  tenacious  memory  could  recall  with 
chronological  exactitude.  The  facility  with  which  he  could  commit  to 
memory  the  words  of  a  leading  part,  and  prepare  himself  for  its  per¬ 
formance,  is  shown  by  the  following  instance :  At  the  People’s 
Theater,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  1859,  Henry  Gossin  was  billed  for 
Ingomar,  the  occasion  being  a  benefit  to  the  management,  and  seats 
had  been  sold  for  a  crowded  house.  Three  hours  before  the  curtain 
was  to  rise,  Gossin  was  taken  sick,  and  would  not  be  able  to  appear. 
Dramatic  talent  did  not  abound  in  that  region  in  those  days,  and  to 
supply  the  vacancy  in  a  leading  part  was  well-nigh  impossible.  The 
play  of  Ingomar,  with  Ingomar  left  out,  would  hardly  give  public 
satisfaction,  nor  could  the  management  think  of  refunding  the  money 
received  for  tickets,  with  a  great  degree  of  complacency.  But  the 
disquieted  manager  suddenly  bethought  him  of  Carver,  and  a  silver 


edge  began  to  fringe  his  dark  cloud  of  despair.  Hastening  to  the 
printing  office  where  Carver  was  at  work,  he  laid  before  the  typo  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  insisted  that  he  should  take  Gossin’s 
part  in  the  play.  Carver  remonstrated,  stating  that  he  had  never 
learned  the  part,  which  was  important  and  difficult,  although  he  had 
witnessed  the  play  repeatedly;  and  for  him  to  appear  unprepared 
would  be  a  damage  to  himself,  personally,  as  well  as  to  the  manage¬ 
ment.  But  no  excuse  or  expostulation  would  suffice  to  drive  off  the 
inexorable  manager,  who  declared  his  willingness  to  go  before  the 
curtain,  apologize  to  the  people  and  trust  to  their  clemency,  letting 
Carver  walk  through  the  play,  and  read  his  lines  from  a  book.  Such 
persistency  was  irresistible,  and  Carver  yielded.  Retiring  to  his  room 
he  twice  read  each  speech  of  the  barbarian,  and  then  repaired  to  the 
theater.  The  promised  apology  was  made  by  the  manager,  the  curtain 
rung  up,  and  Carver  went  through  his  part  without  the  aid  of  book  or 
prompter,  frequently  bringing  down  the  house  by  the  splendor  of  his 
effort.  Many  of  his  auditors  afterward  declared  that  Gossin’s  sickness 
had  proved  a  blessing  to  the  public  for  once,  while  the  merits  of  the 
professional  and  the  amateur  actors  were  contrasted  in  the  daily  papers 
in  a  manner  highly  favorable  to  the  latter. 

While  in  Cincinnati,  Carver  held  the  foremanship  of  the  Commercial, 
and  also  of  other  papers,  as  well  as  of  book  and  job  offices  at  different 
times.  When  the  job  department  of  the  Enquirer,  with  the  popular 
Pick  Russell  as  superintendent,  was  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection 
that  it  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  Carver  was  Russell’s  assistant  in  making 
the  needed  innovation,  which  brought  it  to  its  high  state  of  efficiency 
and  reputation.  Visitors  from  New  York  and  other  cities  often  called 
to  inspect  the  establishment.  The  proprietors  introduced  Russell  as  the 
master  hand,  and  he  in  turn  would  present  Carver  as  the  one  to  whom 
credit  was  due  for  planning  and  perfecting  the  details  that  had  resulted 
in  such  completeness.  Before  the  Enquirer  job  office  had  become  thus 
equipped.  Carver  had  printed  the  first  mammoth  colored  circus  bill  ever 
produced  west  of  New  York  City,  and  afterward  much  of  this  class  of 
work  found  its  way  there  from  the  metropolis  and  other  cities. 

When  Scripps,  Bross  &  Spears  commenced  business  in  Chicago,  I 
think  in  1851,  Carver  was  employed  by  them,  and  selected  all  the  job 
type,  and  much  of  the  machinery  for  their  extensive  job  office.  Shortly 
after,  when  the  Democratic  Press  was  about  starting.  Carver  was 
intrusted  with  the  selection  of  the  type  and  outfit,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  newsroom,  to  give  it  a  send-off.  The  make-up  was  left  entirely 
to  him,  and  while  its  foreman,  the  Democratic  Press  was  a  model  paper 
in  typographical  appearance.  Every  advertisement  began  with  a  two- 
line  letter;  all  cuts  were  excluded;  perfect  uniformity  prevailed 
throughout  its  columns  in  regard  to  headings,  dash  rules,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  italics,  etc.  But  Chicago  had  not  then  become  sufficiently 
advanced  in  taste  to  warrant  so  radical  a  change  in  newspaper  typog¬ 
raphy,  and  in  a  few  years  the  stringent  rules  at  first  enforced  were 
abandoned,  and  the  old-time  features  allowed  to  creep  in. 

( To  be  contimied.) 


SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

Gazette-Journal  Office,  Hastings,  Nebraska.  Some  beautifully 
executed  specimens  of  colored  work. 

August  Becker,  Brooklyn.  A  very  handsome  ragged-edge  busi¬ 
ness  card  ;  also  notification  of  removal. 

J.  O.  ScHORN  &  Company,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Business  card  in 
black,  lake  and  gold.  Plain,  neat  and  unpretentious. 

D.  R.  Forbes,  Londonderry,  Pennsylvania.  Several  very  credit¬ 
able  samples  of  what  may  be  styled  every-day  work — neat  and  clean 
jobs. 

Bishop  Brothers’  Printing  Company,  Kansas  City.  A  varied 
assortment  of  commercial  and  general  work,  characterized  by  good 
taste  and  effectiveness. 

E.  Buehl  &  Company,  Memphis.  A  unique  and  attractive  busi¬ 
ness  card.  It  is  original  in  design  and  well  balanced,  though  the 
presswork  and  register  might  be  materially  improved. 

A  REVIEW  of  a  large  number  of  other  specimens  has  unavoidably 
been  left  over  till  next  issue. 
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PERSONALS. 

D.  S.  Sperry,  of  Brown,  Tracy  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  shed  the  light  ; 
of  his  benign  countenance  upon  the  sanctum  of  The  Inland  Printer,  | 
a  few  days  ago. 

The  genial  face  of  Frank  W.  Wood,  agent  of  the  Queen  City 
Printing  Ink  Company,  Cincinnati,  has  recently  adorned  the  sanctum  j 
of  The  Inland  Printer.  lie  reports  business  good  and  growing,  j 

We  acknowledge  a  call  from  the  affable  and  gentlemanly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Benton,  Waldo  &  Co.,  Mr.  V.  C.  Chase,  who  has  been 
spending  several  days  in  our  midst.  He  is  quite  elated  by  the  business 
outlook. 

A  PLEASANT  call  from  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  of  St.  Paul,  a  genial 
gentleman,  a  good  printer,  and  a  valued  contributor  to  The  Inland 
Printer,  enabled  us  to  wish  him  a  happy  new  year  and  many  returns 
of  the  season. 

G.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the  Star,  Rushford,  and  Chas.  R. 
McKenney,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Sentinel,  Lake  City,  Minne¬ 
sota,  have  recently  been  on  a  trip  to  Chicago,  and  paid  their  respects 
to  The  Inland  Printer  office. 

During  the  past  month  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  friendly  call  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Musselman,  of  Breslau,  Germany,  representative  of  the 
house  of  J.  M.  Pluck  &  Co.,  one  of  the  leading  European  type 
foundries.  He  is  a  thorough,  wide-awake  man  of  business,  and  a 
courteous,  entertaining  gentleman. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

A  proposition  to  reduce  the  working  hours  of  the  day  from  ten  to 
nine  will  be  considered  by  Chicago  Typographical  Union  at  its  January 
meeting. 

The  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  published  by  Ploward,  White  &  Co., 
has  been  enlarged,  and  is  now  the  largest  daily  commercial  circular 
published  in  the  United  States. 

The  j.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  recently  filled  an  order  for 
stationery  from  Cairo,  Egypt.  It  took  thirty  days  for  the  letter  and 
order  to  reach  its  destination. 

John  Gleason,  who  learned  the  printing  business  in  Milwaukee, 
but  who  for  many  years  has  been  considered  one  of  Chicago’s  best  job 
printers,  died  January  4,  aged  40  years. 

Arthur  Moody,  a  compositor  employed  on  the  hiter  Ocean,  was 
presented  by  his  better  half  with  a  ten-pound  boy,  December  22.  The 
Inland  Printer  wishes  him  much  joy. 

We  are  indebted  to  The  American  Florist,  of  this  city,  for  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  “  Wootton,”  the  residence  of  George  W.  Childs,  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  appears  in  our  present  issue. 

Mr.  Henry  Askew,  a  printer  well  known  in  this  city,  is  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  and  circulator  for  the  Labor  Age,  of  Cincinnati,  a  new 
weekly  journal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  organized  labor. 

Messrs.  Madden  and  Kelly  have  been  elected  delegates  to  the 
fourth  annual  session  of  the  Illinois  State  I^abor  Association,  by 
Chicago  Typographical  Union.  The  convention  meets  at  Springfield, 
on  Tuesday,  January  25. 

The  last  issue  of  The  Craftsman  calls  Mr.  Allexon’s  attention  to 
Mr.  Peyton’s  (of  New  York)  challenge  for  a  rule-bending  contest,  and 
asks  what  reply  he  will  make.  “  Our”  Mr.  Allexon  never  challenges. 
He  only  smiles  at  the  challenger. 

Howard,  White  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  just  put  in  their  press¬ 
room  three  circular  folders,  constructed  especially  for  them  by  the 
Brown  Folding  Machine  Company,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  These 
folders  are  attached  to  Hoe  pony  presses,  and  together,  deliver  over 
ten  thousand  circulars  per  hour,  ready  for  inserting  in  envelopes. 

The  Hamilton  (Canada)  Evening  Tunes,  December  31,  under  the 
head  of  “  An  Enterprising  Printer,”  said :  “  Mr.  John  B.  Jeffery, 
formerly  of  this  city,  and  General  Manager  of  tlie  Jeffery  Printing 
Company,  Chicago,  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  where  he  has 
been  for  the  past  month.  During  his  absence  he  purchased  the  entire 
outfit  of  circus  and  menagerie  engravings,  pictorials,  etc.,  belonging  to 


the  estate  of  the  late  James  Reilly — the  oldest  circus  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  in  New  York — and  has  forwarded  the  same  by  freight  to 
Chicago.  This  will  give  his  house  the  largest  assortment  of  show 
printing  pictorials  in  the  world.” 

Walter  Lloyd,  a  Chicago  printer,  has  patented  a  chase.  The 
improvement  consists  in  the  chase  being  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the 
form  to  be  locked  up.  Four  bars  are  notched  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  size  of  the  form,  and  dispense  with  the  wood 
and  metal  furniture.  A  wedge  secures  the  four  bars,  thus  making  the 
type  immovable. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  John  P.  Weyant,  formerly  of  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia,  than  whom  a  better  printer  and  whole-souled  man 
cannot  be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  is  now  connected  with  the  enterprising  firm  of  Johnson  Brothers, 
artistic  job  printers,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Both  are  deserving  of 
congratulation. 

James  Williams  (“Big  Jim”),  a  well-known  tourist  compositor 
was  burned  to  death  in  Toronto,  November  25.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  lamp  exploded  while  he  was  asleep  in  a  chair  in  his  room,  as  he 
was  found  seated  at  the  table  with  his  clothing  almost  entirely  con¬ 
sumed,  and  the  lamp  broken  beside  him.  He  worked  in  Chicago  three 
or  four  years  ago.  Toronto  Typographical  Union  took  charge  of  his 
remains. 

A  COMPARATIVELY  new  Candidate  for  public  favor  appears  in  the 
Goss  Perfecting  Newspaper  Press,  and  Rotary  Duplicate  Color  Press, 
manufactured  by  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  of  this  city — orders 
for  which  have  already  been  filled  for  the  Grand  Rapids  (Michigan) 
Herald ;  Kansas  City  News ;  Bridgeport  (Connecticut)  Post ;  .Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Times ;  and  St.  Joseph  (Missouri)  News.  Our  February 
issue  will  contain  an  illustration  and  description  of  the  same. 

The  Knight  &  Leonard  Company  succeeds  the  old  and  well-known 
firm  of  Knight  &  Leonard,  who  were  recently  burned  out.  The 
officers  are  Charles  A.  Knight,  president  and  treasurer ;  Charles  E. 
I.eonard,  vice-president  and  manager;  PL  A.  Rogers,  secretary.  The 
business  office  is  at  present  located  at  142  Dearborn  street,  but  the 
company  will  occupy  the  old  quarters,  at  105,  107  and  109  Madison 
street,  as  soon  as  the  building  is  completed,  which  is  being  pu-hed  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  which  is  being  reconstructed 
with  a  special  object  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  business.  • 

Removal. — The  well-known  Butler  Paper  Company  have  removed 
to  their  new  and  commodious  quarters  situated  at  183,  185  and  187 
Monroe  street,  one  of  the  most  eligible  business  locations  in  the  city. 
The  building  is  five  stories  and  basement  in  height,  sixty  feet  front, 
with  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
freight  and  passenger  elevators,  and  all  modern  conveniences.  The 
reliability  and  standing  of  this  house  is  too  well-known  to  require  more 
than  a  notice  of  removal,  because  no  matter  where  the  location  may  be, 
old  and  new  customers  alike  will  be  sure  to  find  it.  Through  inadvert¬ 
ence  the  old  location  is  given  in  the  advertisement  of  the  present  issue. 

A  CRACK-BRAINED  resident  of  Chicago,  evidently  afraid  to  use  his 
own  name,  but  who  signs  himself  “An  Anarchist,”  sends  the  following 
screed  to  the  November  issue  of  The  Printer  published  in  London, 
England :  “  Sir, — Some  one  from  England  sends  me  Printer  for  May, 
with  passage  following  marked  :  ‘  The  recent  strikes. — While  here 

disorders  are  the  exception,  the  patience  of  working  men  under  long 
privation  commands  admiration,’  and  you  ask,  ‘  How  do  we  account 
for  this  ?’  Ask  Ludwig  Buchner :  ‘  When  ruled  by  despotism,  men 
become  hypocritical,  submissive  slaves,  destitute  of  honor  and  dignity, 
who  do  everything  to  please  their  rulers ;  while,  in  a  free  state,  they 
learn  to  respect  themselves.’  The  patience  of  workmen  under  long 
privation  commands  admiration  !  Good  God  !  Admiration  of  whom  ? 
Of  tlie  same  class  that  admire  the  Chinee  for  his  submissiveness.  Yes, 
it  is  true,  that  even  printers — a  very  conservative  class  of  aristocratic 
laborers — are  beginning  to  know  their  rights.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
honor  of  acquaintance  with  ‘  lady  comps.’  here,  who  rebel  against 
being  slaves  of  a  slave.  The  ‘  pestilent  rubbish  ’  you  read  in  a  Boston 
paper  must  have  got  in  your  head  when  you  wrote  that  paragraph. 
Please  print  this  from  one  who  one  time  gained  the  admiration  of  his 
master  for  submissiveness  to  .slavery,  but  who  is  now  “An  Anarchist.” 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

The  Bismarck  Tribune,  established  in  1873,  is  the  oldest  news¬ 
paper  in  northern  Dakota. 

The  New  York  World,  one  of  .the  most  successful  of  newspapers, 
is  about  to  open  offices  in  London  and  Paris. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  will  remove  to  a  more 
extensive  building  some  time  during  the  spring. 

The  Tribune  and  Journal,  the  only  dailies  in  Minneapolis,  are 
controlled  by  one  management,  and  have  but  one  foreman  over  both. 

Charles  T.  Peyton,  of  New  York  City,  publishes  a  challenge  in 
the  Union  Printer  to  any  job  compositor  for  a  “brass-rule”  contest. 

Henry  Egbert,  an  octogenarian  member  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  6,  died  on  Monday,  January  3,  at  his  residence,  on  Decatur  street, 
Brooklyn. 

Fifty-seven  cases  are  represented  on  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 
Mr.  Richard  Sittig  is  the  foreman,  and  his  assistants  are  Messrs.  Shaw, 
Farley  and  Remnitz. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  patents  on  the  presses  used  by  some 
of  the  New  York  city  papers.  One  office  can  turn  out  three  thousand 
complete  papers  per  minute. 

Muskegon,  Michigan,  No.  168,  and  Montreal  (Pressmen)  No.  30, 
have  recently  taken  out  charters,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union. 

Five  unions  will  be  entitled  to  four  delegates  each  at  the  Buffalo 
convention  in  June  next.  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  Washington,  are  the  “  big  five.” 

Hammond  &  Jones,  the  well-known  steampower  printers,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  have  recently  moved  into  new  and  more  commodious  quarters, 
situated  at  112  East  German  street,  near  Calvert. 

The  printing  trade  in  Cincinnati  is  reported  as  being  very  dull, 
many  of  the  book  and  job  offices  doing  literally  nothing,  while  “  subs  ” 
are  reported  plentiful  in  all  the  newspaper  offices. 

Boston  union  has  appointed  a  committee  to  look  after  the  State 
printing,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wilkins,  Holland  and  Querin.  The 
contract,  which  runs  for  five  years,  will  be  awarded  during  the  present 
month. 

Application  for  a  charter  under  the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  been  made  by  the  printers  of  Calgary,  Province  of  Alberta, 
northwest  territories,  Dominion  of  Canada.  Westward  the  star  of 
empire,  etc. 

Senator  Cullom,  of  this  state,  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
United  States  senate  to  advance  wages  of  night  employes  in  the 
government  printing  office  to  sixty  cents  per  thousand  ems,  and  fifty 
cents  per  hour. 

Providence  Typographical  Union  has  chosen  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  :  President,  John  C.  Hurll;  vice-president,'!'.  L.  Horan ;  record¬ 
ing  and  corresponding  secretary,  John  P.  Dolan;  financial  secretary, 
Owen  M.  Gledhill ;  treasurer,  James  J.  Murray. 

Captain  W.  J.  Hilligas,  editor  of  the  Anderson  (Indiana) 
Democrat,  appointed  to  be  chief  of  one' of  the  divisions  in  the  pension 
bureau  at  Washington,  at  a  $2,000  salary,  will  decline,  for  the  reason, 
as  he  states,  that  he  cannot  afford  to  move  his  family  to  Washington  for 
a  two-years’  tenure  of  office. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Dayton  (Ohio)  union,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term :  Hugo  F.  Schneider,  president ; 
Thos.  R.  Cooper,  vice-president  ;  Flarry  B.  Mitchell,  corresponding 
secretary  (122  Garfield  street) ;  Lawrence  Straub,  financial  secretary; 
L.  C.  Peacock,  treasurer;  John  Hess,  sergeant-at-arms. 

A  lady  correspondent  writes  as  follows,  under  date  of  December 
30;  “I  received  today  a  copy  of  The  Inland  Printer.  I  thank  you 
for  it.  I  want  to  ask,  if  you  know  of  any  other  woman  who  owns  and 
runs  a  job  printing  office.  1  know  of  several  who  publish  papers,  but 
none  who  are  exclusively  job  printers.  I  would  send  specimens  of  my 
work,  but  I  do  dislike  to  be  made  ftin  of.  I  have  hosts  of  friends 
among  the  printers  of  this  city ;  all  help  me  and  encourage  all  they 


can.”  Our  fair  correspondent  can  rest  assured  that  The  Inland 
Printer  has  a  higher  mission  than  to  make  fun  of  a  woman  nobly 
battling  for  recognition  and  a  livelihood,  and,  when  she  knows  its  editor 
better,  will  not  let  such  a  fear  disturb  her  ambition. 

The  printers  of  Marion,  South  Carolina,  have  a  society  for  mutual 
improvement.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  savings  department.  Each 
man  pays  one  dollar  to  join  the  society,  and  ten  cents  per  week. 
Members  are  not  allowed  to  draw  the  money  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  not  then,  unless  the  draft  is  signed  by  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  president. 

A  nondescript,  named  Chapman,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Illinois  senate,  providing  that  250  convicts  be  employed  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  at  Joliet,  in  printing  and  binding  school  books,  which  are  to  be 
distributed,  free  of  cost,  to  needy  scholars,  throughout  the  state.  Now, 
we  are  aching  to  publish  the  likeness  of  this  brilliant  statesman,  as  it 
might  give  a  clue  to  the  recapture  of  an  escaped  lunatic  I 

It  is  stated  that  the  senate  committee  will  report  against  the 
confirmation  of  Public  Printer  Benedict,  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
ineligible  for  the  position,  under  the  requirement  of  the  law,  -which 
expressly  stipulates  that  the  appointee  shall  be  a  practical  printer, 
which  he  is  not.  It  is  also  reported  that,  in  case  of  his  rejection,  the 
appointment  will  go  to  his  brother,  who  is  now  chief  clerk. 

The  printers  of  the  New  York  World  office  started  a  building 
association  about  two  months  ago.  On  Monday,  January  3d,  about 
$4,000  was  put  up  at  auction.  Two  of  the  employes  took  it  up,  and 
hereafter,  instead  of  paying  rent,  they  will  pay  a  weekly  or  monthly 
sum  to  the  association.  In  about  nine  years,  under  their  engage¬ 
ments,  they  will  have  houses  of  their  own,  without  incumbrances. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wetzler,  Jr.,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  government  printing  office.  His  father 
is  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle,  and  was 
for  many  years  foreman  of  the  state  printing  office  in  Columbus,  and 
a  respected  member  of  No.  5.  Mr.  Wetzler,  Sr.,  was  an  applicant  for 
the  position  of  public  printer,  and  would  have  made  a  good  one. —  The 
Craftsman. 

Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  sent  a  fifty- 
dollar  bill  to  each  of  his  compositors  on  Christmas,  with  his  best  wishes. 
He  put  the  money  into  the  envelopes  himself.  Once  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  picked  up  two  fifty-dollar  notes  instead  of  one.  Looking  at 
the  name  on  the  envelope,  he  said,  “  Well,  he  buried  a  child  this  year. 
I  guess  he’ll  need  them  both.”  In  all,  Mr.  Childs  gave  away  $25,000 
in  Christmas  presents. 

A  correspondent,  w'riting  from  New  Haven,  says :  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  our  union  there  was  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  statement  for  publication  in  The  Inland  Printer,  concerning 
the  way  the  Executive  Council  are  acting  in  regard  to  the  use  of  plates, 
but  will  have  to  let  the  matter  lie  over  till  the  next  issue.  The  Even¬ 
ing  Union  is  using  plates,  despite  the  protest  of  our  union,  and, 
although  two  letters  have  been  sent  to  that  paper,  concerning  the  same, 
the  answers  received  have  been  evasive. 

Good  Work  Pays. — Mr.  Chas.  Johnson,  of  Johnson  Brothers, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  publisher  of  The  Neat  Printer,  writes  :  “  Trade 

has  increased  with  us  during  the  past  twelve  months.  We  have 
recently  been  compelled  to  move  to  more  commodious  quarters.  From 
a  one-room  shop,  with  two  Challenge  presses,  we  have  grown  to 
occupy  a  two-story  building,  and  now  run  three  jobbing  and  two 
cylinder  presses.  We  aim  to  do  good  work  only,  and  to  do  it  at 
a  profit.”  These  young  men’s  heads  are  level. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Minneapolis  Typographical  Union,  D.  R. 
Getchell  was  elected  president,  and  the  executive  board  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  M.  G.  Molan  and  F.  G.  Sprague.  The  full  roster  of 
officers  is  as  follows:  President,  D.  R.  Getchell;  vice-president, 
C.  W.  Hills;  recording  and  corresponding  secretary,  G.  W.  Morey; 
financial  secretary,  John  W.  Hays;  treasurer.  Miss  Emma  Flickinger; 
sergeant-at-arms,  John  P.  Hinkel ;  doorkeeper,  Eugene  Hiland ;  exec¬ 
utive  board,  Wm.  B.  Hammond,  J.  L.  Wallace,  M.  G.  Molan,  F.  G. 
Sprague;  delegates  to  Trades’  and  Labor  Assembly,  M.  G.  Molan,  D. 
R.  Getchell,  Ed.  J.  Souther,  J.  P.  Hinkel,  Frank  Hoover, 
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PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 

The  Whiting  Paper  Company  report  an  excellent  fall  trade. 

The  straw-board  mills  shut  down  from  December  20  to  January  3. 

There  has  been  incorporated  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  The  Dover 
Fiber  Company.  Capital  stock,  $100,000. 

It  is  reported  that  a  northern  company  contemplates  building 
a  paper  mill  near  Ashville,  North  Carolina. 

A  NEW  paper-machine  will  soon  be  placed  in  No.  i  Paper  Mill,  at 
Franklin,  New  Hampshire,  costing  $50,000. 

The  Champion  Paper  and  Card  Company,  East  Pepperell,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  been  organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 

The  capacity  of  the  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep  pace  with  orders.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  its  hand-made  papers. 

The  Colt  Mill,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  has  filled  the  order  for  the 
supply  needed  for  silver  certificates,  and  begun  work  on  the  national 
paper  currency  again,  which  differs  a  little  from  the  others. 

Megargee  Brothers,  paper  manufacturers,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
had  a  receiver  appointed.  It  is  stated  their  liabilities  are  $142,000; 
assets  $202,000.  Disagreement  among  the  partners  is  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  action. 

The  New  York  Herald's  contract  for  a  supply  of  paper  for  the 
next  year  has  been  awarded  to  Crocker,  Burbank  cSc  Co.,  and  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Water-Power  and  Paper  Company.  The  price  paid  is 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  George  Phillips,  of  Binghampton,  California,  has  made  an 
organ  containing  four  hundred  pipes,  the  longest  being  sixteen  feet. 
All  the  pipes  are  made  of  old  newspapers,  rolled  and  fastened  with  a 
paste  of  glue  and  alum. 

A  PAPER  mill  at  Savannah  is  making  paper  from  eighty-seven  and 
one-half  per  cent  rice  straw,  and  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  palm 
leaves.  It  is  sold  for  twenty  per  cent  less  than  jute  paper,  and  is  said 
to  be  superior  in  character. 

A  SINGLE  sheet  of  paper,  seventy-two  inches  wide  and  seven  and 
three-quarters  miles  long,  was  made  without  a  break  at  the  Remington 
Paper  Company’s  mill,  at  Watertown,  New  York,  a  few  ^ays  ago.  The 
sheet  weighed  2,207  pounds. 

The  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  of  Adams,  Massachusetts,  have 
used  up  an  edition  of  10,000  of  their  ledger  diaries  for  1887,  by 
sending  a  copy  to  each  of  their  customers  and  friends,  with  the 
“  compliments  of  the  season  !” 

A  certificate  of  incorporation  has  been  issued  to  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  Paper  Co.,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp,  paper,  etc.  The  principal  office  is  to  be  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  West  Virginia.  The  capital  stock  is  limited  to  $250,000. 

A  NEW  design  for  water-marking  paper  in  a  manner  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  shaded  effects  in  the  designs  spread  upon  the  body  of  the  sheet, 
has  been  patented  by  Zenas  Crane,  Jr.,  of  Dalton,  Massachusetts.  The 
designs  are  pressed  on  the  dandy  roll,  by  means  of  increasing  or 
reducing  the  thickness  of  the  pulp  while  the  sheet  is  forming. 

There  are  in  Spain  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirteen  mills 
making  cigarette  paper.  This  shows  how  enormous  the  consumption 
of  that  kind  of  paper  must  be  in  the  Peninsula  and  Balearic  Isles,  as 
well  as  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phillipine  Islands,  to  which  colo¬ 
nies  a  goodly  portion  is  shipped. 

The  Haverhill  Paper  Company,  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  is  mak¬ 
ing  some  changes  in  its  steam  planf,  by  an  addition  to  its  present  boiler 
house,  in  which  it  has  placed  a  new  72-inch  steam  boiler.  The  boiler 
was  built  after  specifications  furnished  by  the  Hartford  Steam-Boiler 
Inspection  and  Insurance  Company,  which  also  furnished  plans  of  set¬ 
ting  for  the  same,  especially  adapted  for  the  burning  of  cheap  fuel. 

Chaffee  &  Callender,  the  Glendale  Massachusetts  manila 
paper  manufacturers,  who  have  been  in  business  together  since  1872, 
have  dissolved,  after  a  successful  business  career,  and  C.  C.  Callender 
has  bought  the  property.  He  will  organize  the  Callender  Paper  Co., 


and  probably  considerably  enlarge  the  business,  as  his  site  has  the 
best  power  on  the  Housatonic  river,  being  estimated  at  2,000  horse¬ 
power. —  United  States  Paper  Maker. 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal  says :  The  paper  makers  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Paper  Co.,  North  Manchester,  Connecticut,  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  when  their  superintendent  told  them  that  their  hours  of  labor, 
from  and  after  January  i,  would  be  shortened  six  hours,  and  that  the 
mill  would  not  start  up  till  six  o’clock  on  Monday  morning.  Such 
acts  of  kindness  shown  them  by  Mr.  Pulsifer,  the  treasurer,  are  appre¬ 
ciated  and  not  soon  forgotten  by  the  men. 

The  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Paper  Company  began  the  manufacture 
of  paper  on  the  15th  November,  at  the  “old  stand,”  two  miles  south¬ 
east  of  the  city.  The  capacity  of  the  mills  is  increased  two-thirds 
beyond  their  former  maximum.  Among  the  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  their  mechanical  capacity  is  a  stack  of  seven  new  calenders. 
The  motive  power  of  the  mills  is  furnished  by  two  engines,  one  of 
which  is  a  125-horse,  and  the  other  a  1 5-horse.  These  powerful 
engines  are  supplied  with  the  best  brand  of  steam  gauges,  water  gauges, 
and  other  indicators. 

The  Western  Paper  Trade  says :  The  new  paper  mill  to  be  built 
on  the  Lawson  canal  at  Menasha,  Wis.,  by  Mr.  William  Gilbert,  of 
this  city,  will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  writing  and  fine  book 
papers.  It  will  cost  not  far  from  $100,000,  and  will  not  be  ready  to 
set  in  motion  before  next  fall.  Connected  with  the  paper  mill  wdll  be 
an  envelope  and  box  factory,  and  the  manufacture  of  papeteries  and 
fine  goods  will  be  inaugurated.  This  will  be  the  only  factory  of  the 
kind  west  of  Massachusetts.  The  water  for  making  this  grade  of 
paper  will  be  obtained  from  artesian  wells.  The  talk  now  is  that 
within  the  next  twelve  months,  six  or  eight  large  mills  will  be  erected 
on  the  new  water  power  utilized  by  the  Lawson  canal,  adding  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  working  capital  of  Menasha,  and 
about  1500  to  the  population. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  business  of  the  Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  of  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  1886,  was  twice  that  of  1885.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
folding  machinery  made  by  this  concern.  They  have  recently  sold  to 
Gier  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Omaha,  and  Warren  Publishing  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  one  each  of  their 
Monarch  Combination  folders,  besides  receiving  numerous  other 
orders  for  different  styles  of  machines. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of,  from  the  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Adams,  Massachusetts,  several  copies  of  their  Ledger  Diary  for 
1887.  This  company  have  for  thirty-five  years  made  a  specialty  of 
linen  ledgers,  the  materials  of  which  are  today  recognized  as  the 
standard  for  strength  of  fiber,  erasing  and  writing  qualities,  while  for 
blank  books  they  have  the  desirable  quality  of  durability.  Each  sheet 
is  water-marked  with  trade  mark  of  name  and  date. 

Van  Bibber  &  Company,  manufacturers  of  roller  composition. 
Sixth  and  Vine  streets,  Cincinnati,  are  known  in  almost  every  establish¬ 
ment  where  a  printing  press  is  used,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country,  and  they  have  won  this  proud  preeminence  by  merit, 
and  by  merit  alone.  Their  “  Regular  ”  composition,  30  cents  per 
pound;  “Champion”  (re-casting)  composition,  35  cents  per  pound; 
and  “  Rough  and  Ready,”  35  cents  per  pound,  are  respectively  adapted 
for  any  class  of  work,  for  any  make  of  press,  and  for  every  kind  of 
climate.  See  advertisement. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ANNUAL. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  American 
Newspaper  Annual  for  1886, — which  contains  a  carefully  prepared  list 
of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
with  their  circulation,  systematically  arranged.  Its  information  is 
exhaustive  and  interesting,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  intelligent,  care¬ 
ful  advertiser.  It  is  a  book  of  1,010  pages.  Price  $3,  freight  prepaid. 
Orders  should  be  sent  to  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Chestnut  and  Eighth 
streets,  Philadelphia. 
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A  GOOD  THING  IMPROVED  UPON. 


This  cut  shows  a  recent  improvement  on  what  has  been  hitherto 
considered  the  best  tablet  press  in  the  market.  All  other  machines  are 

meritorious  only  so  far 
as  they  imitate  or  infringe 
on  the  Golding  Tablet 
Press,  and  proceedings 
are  now  being  taken  to 
ring  these  infringers  to 
time.  Prices  have 
been  reduced  to 
^7.50  and;^i4. 

Full  particulars 
will  be  found  in  a 
circular  recently 
issued  by  Golding 
&  Co.,  183  Fort 
Hill  Square,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  the 
inventors  and 
manufacturers. 

We  content  ourselves  now  by  printing  a  few  opinions  from  parties 
using  these  machines,  and  our  Liquid  Cement  and  Elastic  Compo¬ 
sition. 


RECOMMEND.4TIONS. 


John  Curler  Co., paper  dealers,  Boston  :  It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  get 
.tlong  without  it.  Everyone  doing  blocking  should  have  one  —John  McIntosh, 
hinder,  etc.,  Boston :  The  great  advantage  is  in  getting  at  both  sides  of  a  pad 
without  a  possibility  of  the  paper  slipping  or  twisting  in  any  way.  I  like  it. 

— Richard  Davis,  ^nercantile  stationer,  Boston:  It  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

— Angell's  printing  office,  Neiv  I  'ork  City ;  One  week’s  use  of  the  Tablet  Press  pays 
for  its  cost.— G.  A.  Coodall,  Brockton,  Mass. :  With  it  the  cost  of  blocking  is  com¬ 
paratively  nothing.— y.Z.  Pearson,  Washington,  D.  C. :  One  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  by  this  office;  would  not  part  with  it  for  ten  times  the  price  if  we  could 
not  replace  it. — Proctor  Bros.,  Gloucester,  Mass.:  Makes  blocking  a  pleasure; 
do  not  see  how  it  can  he  improved. — O.  A.  Carleton  Co.,  Providence ,  R.  I.:  ^ 
It  is  the  most  complete  machine  for  its  purpose  we  ever  saw.  Would  not  know  what  I 
to  do  without  it. —  ]l^.  C.  Stone,  Caniden,  New  York:  Am  more  than  pleased  1 
with  the  press,  and  wonder  how  I  ever  got  along  without  it.—  tV.  A.  Allen,  Sanford ,  | 
Maine :  I  can  block  paper  four  times  f.ister  with  your  machine  than  I  could  with¬ 
out  it. — Ifodson,  Reese  Sy  Diocon,  Crisfield,  Maryland :  Gives  complete  satisfac-  j 
tion,  and  is  well  worth  the  money  you  ask  for  it.— A.  C.  Porteous,  Cornwall,  [ 
Ontario :  Surpasses  my  expectations  in  every  point.  It  is  complete,  yet  simple. 
Your  Cement  is  excellent,  also. 


Mr.  John  Thomson,  manufacturer  of  the  Universal  and  Colt’s 
Armory  printing  and  embossing  presses,  has  moved  to  the  ground 
floor.  Bolter  building,  143  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


A  HOUSE  in  New  York,  twenty-two  years  established,  dealing  with 

nearly  all  the  stationers  would  like  to  have  the  agency  for  some  good  article  in 
the  stationery  line,  would  pay  cash  and  buy  in  large  quantities  for  exclusive  agency. 
Best  of  references  given.  Address  with  particulars,  MOORE  &  WARREN,  s? 
John  St.,  New  York.  4-4-2t' 


CHEAP — News  and  job  office  in  town  of  1,300  in  northwestern 
Kansas.  Big  subscription;  big  advertising  and  job  patronage.  Reason  for 
selling;  want  to  retire.  Refurnished  throughout  two  years  ago.  Paper  in  iith 
volume.  Address,  with  stamp,  “  B.  B.”  care  Inland  Printer. 


DO  YOU  WANT  ME? — Seven  years  practical  experience  in  book, 

job  and  news.  Five  years  business  manager,  weekly.  Position  with  No.  i, 
county  seat,  republican  paper,  and  chance  to  purchase  interest  if  O.  K.,  desired. 
Address  C.,  care  of  Inland  Printer. 


FOREMAN  OR  MANAGER — Advertiser,  who  has  had  long  and 

varied  experience  in  above  positions,  in  this  country  and  in  England,  desires  a 
situation  in  eiiher  capacity.  Good  references.  Address  PRINTER,  549  Temper¬ 
ance  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


For  sale — a  first-class  small  job  office,  consisting  of  an  8th  and  4th 

medium  Gordon,  late  styles  of  type,  stands,  cases,  etc.  Used  less  than  one  year. 
Itemized  list  sent  upon  application.  Address  “  UNION,”  care  of  Inland  Printer. 


For  sale — Complete  second-hand  outfit  for  a  6,  7  or  8  column 

newspaper,  at  low  price.  Address  care  Inland  Printer.  4-4-it 


For  SAIvE. — Several  hundred  pounds  B'armer,  Little  &  Co.  agate 

type,  used  in  a  railway  guide  ;  most  of  this  type  is  good  as  new ;  also  a  large 
quantity  of  brass  rule ;  also  eight  shift-bar  Hoe  chases,  25  by  385^  inside.  PRICE, 
LEE  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  4-1-31 


PRESS  WANTED. — I  have  a  half-medium  Globe  press,  13x19^4 

inside  chase,  fitted  for  steam,  in  No.  1  order,  which  I  desire  to  exchange  for  a 
good  second-hand  pony  cylinder  press  of  about  22x30.  J.  S.  HOERNER,  High- 
and.  Ill.  4-3-it. 


SACRIFICE  SALE — ^650  cash  will  purchase  an  almost  new  job 

office  in  Chicago,  invoicing  over  $1,600.  Four  cabinets  and  a  patent  stand, 
filled  with  type  mainly  Johnson  and  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.  ii  by  17  quarto  Gordon, 
and  7  by  II  old  style  Gordon.  30  inch  Gem  Paper  Cutter,  galleys,  stone,  sticks, 
borders,  etc.  Best  selected  styles  of  type  obtainable.  Must  be  sold,  by  order 
of  mortgagee,  at  once.  Address  G.  W.,  care  Inland  Printer,  Chicago. 


WANTED. — Agents  to  sell  Durant’s  patent  counters.  Machines 
sent  on  thirty  days’  trial.  Liberal  commission.  Address,  W.  N.  DURANT, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-1-tf 


WANTED — A  Routing  machine  (second-hand)  in  good  order. 

State  full  particulars  to  FREE  PRESS  CO.,  London,  Canada. 


WANTED. — A  Washington  hand  press  in  exchange  for  ink  of  our 
own  manufacture,  at  net  prices.  BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS, 
II  and  13  Dayton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  4-3-H- 


WANTED. — The  address  of  employing  printers  wishing  the  new 
specimen  book  of  general  materials  issued  by  THE  MORGANS  &  WIL¬ 
COX  MFG.  CO.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  4-3-tL 


LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
'  UNITED  STATES. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


REFERENCE  TO  LARGEST  HOUSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 


FRENCH  LINEN. 


A  STjEicTLY  First-Class  Cream  Laid  Linen  Flat  Paper 

500  Sheets  to  Ream. 

Made  of  Pure  Linetis.  Suitable  for  Finest  Office  Stationery. 

We  carry  in  Stock  the  following  Sizes  and  Weights  : 

12  lb.  Folio,  .  .  .  $3.00  per  Ream.  I  12  lb.  Demy,  .  .  .  $3.00  per  Ream. 

16  “  Royal,  .  .  .  4.00  “  “  20  “  Double  Cap,  .  5.00  “  “ 

20  “  “  ...  5.00  “  ‘‘  I  24  “  “  “  .  6.00  “  “ 

Above  prices  are  net. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY, 

1 81  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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PRINTING-INK 


Whiting  Paper  Co. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

DAILY  PRODUCT: 

TWENTY  TONS 


WORKS. 


OF  FINE  PAPER 


C.  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


710  Sansom  St.  Philadelphia. 


27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
66  SHARP  ST.,  BAI.TIMORE. 
198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


1^3 

00 

0! 


Library- 
Numbers. 

PERFORATED. 

5  Sizes.  All  Gummed. ' 

8c  to  30c  per  loo. 

P.  F.  VAN  EVEREN. 
116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 


8 


S45 

245 

245 


21 


02 

10 

02 


The  advantages  of  an  absolutely  smooth  running,  differential  geared  roller  mill, 
are  apparent  to  any  one  familiar  with  this  class  of  machinery.  The  differential  speed 
is  obtained  by  the  varied  pitch  of  the  worms.  The  rolls  being  of  chilled  cast  iron 
give  a  very  hard,  dense  surface  not  liable  to  discolor  the  finest  tinted  inks,  while 
the  smooth  motion  of  the  rolls  makes  it  possible  to  grind  as  smoothly  with  one 
passage  through  the  rolls  as  with  three  passages  through  a  spur-geared  machine. 
The  rolls  are  different  sizes  according  to  capacity  of  machine ;  the  centre  one  being 
stationary  and  the  end  ones  adjustable  to  and  fro,  their  adjustment  not  altering  the 
relation  of  the  gearing. 

Mills,  involving  the  same  principles,  for  grinding  paste,  blacking,  dyes,  etc., 
made  at  short  notice.  They  are  also  adapted  for  gradual  reduction  flour  milling. 

Mention  this  paper,  and  address. 

MARCUS  RUTHENBURG,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  NEW  STYLE  NOISELESS 


Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 


Five  Sizes  built;  13  x  19,  ii  x  17,  10  x  15,  9  x  13  and  7x  ii, 
inside  of  Chase. 


— -CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION.  — “  -  : 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works, 

—  FORMERLY  — 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works  and  Printers’  Warehouse, 

SOLE  MANUF.CCTURERS, 

54  Fr.a.nkfort  St.  NEW  YORK. 
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DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 

(patent  may  II,  1886) 

POWER  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE. 


Price,  No.  3,  -  -  -  -  -  $350.00 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round,  -  -  .25 

“  “  •  “  Flat,  ...  .35 

GUARANTEED. 

Only  two  adjustments — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the  staples, 
the  other  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table. 

CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  either  saddle  or 
flat.  No  adjustment  required  in  changing  flat  to  round  wire. 


THE  ONLY  SIMPLE  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This 
machine  forms,  drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or 
flat  wire,  wound  on  spools,  and  will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to 
one-half  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle.  There  are  no  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with  staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of 
ts  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can  operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and 
durable.  Weighs  250  pounds. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  M’F’G  CO. 

327  &  329  Dearborn  Street,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
41  &  43  Beekman  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK. 
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For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


Nrw  Champion  F^rkss 


New  Style  Gordon  Press. 


igo.c 


Chase  6xio  in.;  weight,  300  lbs.,  ..$60.00  Chase  9x13  in.;  Plain,  Throw-off.. $ii5.< 

“  8x12  “  “  600  “  85.00  “  10x15  “  "  “ 

“  9x13  “  “  725  “  100.00  "  8x12  “  Finished, 

“  10x15  “  “  1000  “ - 135.00  “  9x13  “  “ 

“  8x12  “  Plain,  Throw-off. ..  100.00  “  10x15  “  “ 

Steam  Fixtures,  §12.00.  Ink  Fountain,  §io.( 

BOXED  AND  DELIVERED  FREE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Easiest  running;  simple  in  construction;  the  equal  of  any  other  job 
press;  every  one  warranted;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work;  two 
weeks’  trial  allowed.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  OLMESDAHL, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Presses, 

41  CENTRE  STREET,  -  .  .  .  NEW  YORK. 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13x19,  11x17,  10x15,  9x13  &  8x12, 


(inside  the  chase). 

CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

99  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Whitlock  Machine  Works 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Whitlock  Cylinder  Presses^^^^^ — 

-  AND  -  — . — 

Champion  Paper  Cutters. 


BIRMINGHAM,  CONN. 
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- ^^3-FOLD^^= - 

BOOK  MACHINE 


====- -MADE  EV-^  — — 

BROWN  FOLDING  MACHINE  CO., 

EIrie,  F*enn. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  13  Park  Row. 
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C.  POTTER,  Jr.  &  CO’S 
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NEW  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 

With  Patented  Cylinder  Lifting  and  Adjusting  Mechanism,  Three  Tracks,  Reversing  Mechanism,  Air  Bunters,  Machine-cut  Bed-Rack 
Steel  Shafts,  etc.,  etc.,  all  combining  to  insure  an  absolutely  Unyielding  Impression,  Perfect  Register,  High  Speed,  Quick  and  Easy 
Handling,  Great  Durability,  and  a  degree  of  excellence  in  every  detail  hitherto  unattained. 

12  &  14  Spruce  SL  NEIV  YORK.  '  Western  Agents:  H.  HARTT  &  CO.,  162  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Unique  Rule  Worker. 


IMPORTANT  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  machine,  the  work  of  months, 
which  compelled  the  entire  remodeling  of  the  machine.  These  improvements 
extend  to  every  part  of  the  machine,  and  new  ways  of  working.  Among  these 
are  the  following: 

A  new  analysis  of  the  parts  of  diamonds,  stars,  etc.,  has  given  the  ability  to  secure 
the  same  results  of  automatically  cutting  the  various  angles  on  these  rules 
in  correct  relationship  to  each  other,  by  new  and  simpler  means. 

The  springing,  deflecting,  cramping  and  binding  of  the  thin  saws  when 
sawing  an  oblique  angle  in  the  hard  rule,  is  prevented  by 
a  simple  means,  by  which  such  angles  are  cut  the  same  as 
right  angles. 

Improved  means  of  holding  curved  rules  for  cutting. 
Improved  means  of  holding  electrotype  and  stereotype 
plates,  engravers'  blocks,  tint  plates,  reglet,  etc. 

A  higher  grade  of  saws  (for  which  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded  at  New  Orleans),  made  in  6-to-pica,  3-to-picaand 
nonpareil  thicknesses. 

A  simple,  cheap  and  correct  method  of  sharpening 
saws,  and  keeping  them  true. 

Changes  in  the  milling  cutters,  by  which  the  smoothness 
and  ease  of  cut  is  increased,  and  their  durability  nearly 
doubled.  We  challenge  any  firm  in  the  United  States  to 
produce  a  finer  piece  of  workmanship.  Power  can  now  be 
readily  applied. 

We  have  doubled  the  amount  of  work  in  tlie  machine, 
almost  doubled  its  weight,  and  so  increased  its  range  and 
capacity  that  it  is  worth  several  times  as  much  as  the  first 
macliines. 

All  who  have  received  our  former  circulars  will  receive 
our  new  circular.  All  others  interested  are  requested  to 
send  for  it. 


R.  ATWATER  &  CO., 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

:  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  be  shown  our  latest  improvements  in  Quoins,  which  are  ahead  of  all  others. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PRINTERS, 


BOOK¬ 

BINDERS 


PAPER- 

MAKERS 

MACHINERY. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


NO  BETTER 
MACHINERY  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER.Ceif 


1  Western  Ap^ents,  115  &  117  Fifth  Ave:,  CHICAGO. 


The  New  Prouty  Combination  Book,  News  and  Job  Press. 


3L2  THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 


VOL.  IV.— No.  5. 


CHICAGO,  FEBRUARY,  1887. 


TP-RMq  ■  /®2.oo  per  year  in  advance. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 


THE  PRINTING  OFFICES  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 


NO.  VH.— BY  WALTER  L.  KING. 


A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CONVICT  PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

N  the  matter  of  prison  labor,  various  trades  have  had 

their  grumble.  The  followers  of  St.  Crispin  long  ago 
protested  against  boots  and  shoes  being  manufactured  by 
“canary  birds.”  Tailors,  stonemasons,  tinsmiths,  and 
members  of  various  other  trades  have  alike  had  their  feel¬ 
ings  hurt  at  the  prospect  of  having  released  convicts  drop 
into  their  ranks,  in  order  to  get  a  living  by  the  handicraft 
into  which  they  were  initiated  during  prison  life. 

One  of  the  most  recent  trades  to  show  its  antagonism  to 
jail  labor  is  that  of  the  typographic  art.  It  is  only  during 
the  last  few  years  that  the  printing  trade  journals  have 
contained,  here  and  there,  a  short  protest  against  convicts 
being  taught  in  lock-ups  “  the  art  preservative.”  Doubt¬ 
ful  it  is,  however,  whether  these  printed  utterances  against 
the  system  have  ever  produced  any  consequent  action  on 
the  part  of  prison  authorities  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
Gutenberg’s  followers,  and  put  their  charges  to  more  com¬ 
mon  and  rougher  labor.  The  writer  is  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  convicts  should  not  be  initiated  into  the  art 
of  printing,  a.nd  cannot  help  sympathizing,  to  a  more  or 
less  extent,  with  the  other  trades,  enumerated  above,  in 
their  protests  concerning  the  system.  That  callings 
requiring  no  study  or  skill — and  there  are  several — would 
be  more  suitable,  is  the  opinion  of  many  trades,  to  put 
prisoners  to. 

The  penitentiary  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  largest  prison 
in  South  America.  It  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago, 
and  will  accommodate  several  hundred  prisoners.  It  is 
something  like  a  league  distant  from  the  Plaza  Victoria, 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  prison  is  strongly  built,  on  a 
modern  and  approved  principle,  and  is  well  guarded  by 
police  and  soldiers.  The  vigilance  of  these  government 
employes  would  appear,  however,  to  be  unnecessary.  The 
strength  of  the  building,  as  an  inspection  of  the  interior 
impressed  on  the  writer,  is  such  as  to  defy  any  attempt  at 
escape.  Indeed,  to  quote  my  guide’s  words:  “I  have 
been  here  seven  years,  and  during  that  time  no  escape  has 


been  tried  by  any  prisoner.  They  are  too  well  treated 
here,  and  consider  liberty  not  worth  talking  about.” 

Having  been  informed  by  the  senor  director,  O’Gor¬ 
man,  that  permission  to  inspect  the  printing  department 
would  be  given  on  all  days  when  work  was  being  actually 
carried  on,  the  writer  waited  upon  the  above-named  super¬ 
intendent,  at  I  P.M.,  on  a  recent  Monday.  After  the  usual 
health  and  meteorological  observations,  the  bell  rang  very 
sharply,  and  an  official  entered.  This  person  was  dis¬ 
patched  for  another  officer,  who  in  turn  sallied  forth  in 
search  of  some  other  individual,  upon  whose  appearance, 
and  explanation  of  what  was  wanted,  the  writer  was 
beckoned  to  follow  into  the  middle  of  the  prison.  Here 
there  was  a  wait  of  some  minutes;  another  officer  was 
called,  who  immediately  went  after  some  other  person. 
This  last  —  and  the  guide  —  was  soon  on  the  scene,  and 
leading  the  way  to  the  printing  offices. 

These  departments  are  situated  at  the  end  of  a  passage 
about  eighty  yards  long.  The  first  one  we  entered  was 
that  occupied  by  the  compositors.  Ten  of  these  gentlemen 
were  at  work,  dressed  in  their  thick  convict  clothes  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  triple  that  number  of  prisoners  had  been 
initiated  into  the  trade,  for  over  a  score  of  persons  were 
in  the  room,  though  not  all  occupied,  on  account  of  very 
little  business  to  do.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  turned 
out  here  is  on  the  account  of  the  government,  consisting 
principally  of  ministers’  reports  and  official  receipts.  The 
manager,  not  a  person  in  durance  vile,  it  may  be  well  to 
state,  but  a  practical,  native  printer,  showed  several 
volumes  of  these  reports,  and  they  were  really  well  gotten 
up.  All  the  tabular  matter,  however,  the  writer  saw,  was 
far  from  meritorious,  little  or  no  attention  having  been 
given  to  mitering  rules,  etc. 

The  prisoners  proceeded  with  their  work  in  as  leisurely 
a  manner  as  possible.  They  had  plenty  of  good  light, 
fresh  air,  and  elbow-room.  All  about  them  was  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  order.  Pi  or  litter  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  ;  the  contents  of  the  quad-boxes,  too  often  known 
as  “hell  receptacles,”  being  unadulterated.  Most  of  the 
body  type  is  of  native  manufacture,  although  a  good  many 
fonts  are  suggestive  of  being  German  make. 

The  next  place  we  entered  was  the  machine  room.  Like 
the  compartment  which  gives  it  work,  it  was  very  clean 
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and  orderly,  and  having,  moreover,  greater  unoccupied 
space.  It  contains  two  hand-cylinder  machines,  both  of 
which  are  small  affairs,  and  of  German  make,  the  largest 
being  about  the  size  of  a  small  Prouty  country  press. 
The  smallest  one  was  at  work  turning  out  large-sized  rail¬ 
way  passes.  Three  men  were  employed  to  run  this 
machine,  although  by  recent  improvements  a  larger  press 
in  other  establishments  is  worked  by  one  person.  In  this 
case  a  prisoner  turned  the  machine,  a  second  laid  on,  and 
and  a  third  took  off  the  sheets,  while  a  dozen  of  their 
fellow  countrymen,  in  misfortune,  idly  looked  on.  They 
were  glad  to  see  visitors,  and  afforded  a  good  opportunity 
for  studying  their  countenances  by  the  glances  of  curiosity 
they  cast  around.  Several  were  in  for  homicide,  and 
others  for  theft ;  and  many  still  wore  in  their  visages 
a  look  of  determined  desperation  and  cunning  that  made 
one  glad  to  leave  them. 

The  next  department  visited,  and  last,  as  far  as  printing 
is  concerned,  was  the  bookbinding  room.  Three  pressing, 
two  cutting  and  ten  stitching  machines,  and  other  small 
affairs,  indispensable  in  a  compartment  devoted  to  the 
binder’s  art,  were  of  French  and  German  make,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  well-known  agent,  Estrada,  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
.\11  the  workers  here  looked  strong  and  well,  and  chatted 
gaily,  without  intermission.  Beyond  actual  liberty,  they 
seem  to  want  for  nothing;  and  knowing  that  escape  is 
well-nigh  impossible,  they  make  life  in  prison  as  cheery  as 
possible.  Some  had  been  there  since  the  printing  office, 
and  the  resultant  setting  up  of  other  branches,  had  been 
introduced  into  the  penitentiary  (in  i88i),  and  could  give 
some  interesting  yarns  in  their  experience  of  prison  life. 

The  writer  was  conducted  all  over  the  building,  and 
noted  the  various  other  trades  carried  on,  particulars  of 
which,  however,  would  be  irrelevant  in  this  article.  In 
the  perambulation  through  the  several  stone  corridors,  the 
guide  once  stopped  before  a  small  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  open.  He  directed  attention  to  a  machine,  the  name 
of  which  he  had  some  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  and  which 
the  writer  could  not  understand  at  all.  ‘.‘Actions  speak 
louder  than  words,”  and  the  guide  threw  aside  the 
machine’s  coverlet.  It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  see  revealed 
a  lithographic  hand-press  of  Parisian  (Brisset)  make.  It 
subsequently  transpired  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
also  have  lithography  done  in  the  establishment,  but  had 
fallen  through,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  trusting  to  prisoners  this  important  and 
delicate  industry. 

It  is  worth  while  devoting  a  few  lines  to  the  last  place 
of  interest  visited  in  the  Penitenciaria  de  Buenos  Ayres. 
We  had  been  for  nearly  four  hours  wandering  through 
stony,  monotonous  corridors,  aud,  just  before  leaving,  the 
guide  led  the  way  upstairs.  After  walking  a  few  yards 
down  another  corridor,  we  came  to  a  wooden  door  (all  the 
others  had  been  iron).  This  was  opened,  and  inside  was 
the  prison  chapel.  It  was  a  most  pleasant  and  beautiful 
relief  to  the  eye  after  the  masses  of  stone  masonry  that  had 
been  previously  met  with.  This  place  of  worship  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  prison,  very  airy,  and  flooded  with  light.  It 
possessed  none  of  the  glittering  gilt,  flaring  candles  and 
sensuous  perfumes  of  most  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 


its  few  images  were  appropriately  placed  in  this  religious 
resort,  a  devotional  structure  that  would  not  displease  the 
most  Quakerly  eye. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
leave  the  at  best  uninviting  compartments  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  where  the  worse  than  folly  of  employing  convicts  at 
the  art  of  printing  was  demonstrated,  to  have  a  glance  at 
one  of  the  busiest  and  best  work-producing,  if  not  the 
largest,  printing  establishment  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  western  hemisphere. 

The  printing  works  of  Jacobo  Peuser  are  situated  in 
calle  San  Martin,  at  Nos.  96,  98  and  100.  The  building 
consists  of  a  shop,  and  extensive  back  premises.  In  the 
former  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  stationery 
line  and  in  rubber  stamps,  of  which  articles  the  house 
manufactures  over  a  thousand  varieties,  and  the  latter  is 
given  over  to  printer,  machinist,  ruler  and  bookbinder. 
Stereotyping  is  not  practiced,  and  lithographing  is  done 
elsewhere,  the  reason  being  want  of  room. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  come  across  a  more 
crowded,  albeit  business-like,  printing  establishment  than 
that  of  Herr  Peuser.  Not  a  foot  of  ground  is  unnecessarily 
occupied.  This  agglomeration  of  workmen  and  material 
has  a  tendency  in  warm  weather  to  make  the  atmosphere 
uncomfortably  close,  to  remedy  which  the  management 
intend  making  some  laudable,  though,  perhaps,  expensive, 
attempts  at  ventilation.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
this  extensive  enlargement,  owing  to  increase  of  business, 
now  being  carried  on  by  this  great  go-ahead  German 
printer,  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  further  attention 
being  directed  to  plenty  of  fresh  air  for  the  workmen’s 
health. 

The  house  occupied  by  Sehor  Peuser  was  established 
in  1867,  the  firm  undertaking  any  class  of  printing, 
including  works  in  the  dead  languages.  They  have  fought 
their  way  steadily  and  quietly  into  the  front  rank  of  first- 
class  printers,  and  are  likely  to  keep  there  so  long  as  the 
name  exists.  In  all,  over  100  persons  are  employed,  as 
follows:  Printers,  30;  machinists,  14;  bookbinders,  30 ; 
rulers,  9 ;  engravers  and  embossers,  5  ;  manufacturers  of 
rubber  stamps,  2;  stores,  10;  deposit,  4;  and  offices,  5. 
A  goodly  number  of  boys  are  included  in  the  foregoing, 
and  also  a  score  of  women.  None  of  the  latter  are 
employed  as  printers,  but  follow  machine-tending  and 
bookbinding  occupations. 

There  are  on  the  premises  three  German  machines, 
Augsburg,  Wharfdale  size,  one  Marinoni,  and  another  Ger¬ 
man  affair,  from  the  works  of  Klein,  Foster  &  Balm.  All 
the  foregoing  are  driven  by  a  three-horse  power  German  gas- 
engine.  Small  jobs  are  done  on  four  “Liberty”  treadle- 
presses,  and  a  small  Columbian,  the  latter  worked  by  a 
handle  placed  on  the  near  side  of  machine.  This  was  the 
only  North  American  article  in  the  establishment.  It  had 
been  continually  worked  for  seven  years ;  had  never 
necessitated  repairs,  and  still  produced  excellent  work. 
Near  by  is  that  rare  adjunct  to  a  Buenos  Ayres  typographi¬ 
cal  office,  for  proof  pulling,  the  useful  hand  press,  and 
close  to  this,  again,  is  a  large  roller  proof  press. 

A  wide  balcony  runs  round  a  portion  of  the  building 
immediately  above  the  composing  section.  On  it  is 
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located  three  Hickok  (Philadelphia)  ruling  machines,  and 
one  from  Hoe,  New  York.  Here,  and  below,  are  dis¬ 
tributed  the  following :  One  Brissard  (Paris)  double-side 
ruling  machine,  and  two  cutting  and  two  gilding  machines, 
from  Karl  Krause,  Leipsic.  Of  German  make  also  is  the 
one  wire-sewing  machine.  The  book-binding  and  emboss¬ 
ing  departments  are  well  supplied  with  all  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery.  Wood,  brass  and  steel  engraving  is  carried  on, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  Herr  Peuser’s  productions  in 
the  latter  line  are  the  best  in  South  America. 

To  glance  at  the  beautiful  and  comprehensive  catalogue 
of  this  house  is  a  treat  indeed.  It  consists  of  seventy  pages. 
Inland  Printer  size,  and  contains  specimens  of  the  firm’s 
faces  (257  in  all),  excluding  any  amount  of  typographical 
ornaments  and  designs.  All  these  articles  came  from 
Germany,  being  supplied  by  the  founders  Gronan  and 
Willmer,  both  of  Berlin. 

The  establishment  treats  its  employes  well.  In  their 
work  the  house  always  aimed  at  perfection.  Their  motto 
may  be  considered  to  be  “  Good  work,  good  pay  ” — words 
applicable  to  customers  and  workmen  alike.  The  printers 
receive  from  ;^65  to  ;^ioo  per  month,  according  to  work¬ 
manship. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1885,  an  alimentary  fund  was 
inaugurated  for  the  relief  of  workmen  in  case  of  sickness. 
All  members  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  who  have 
been  employed  six  months  in  the  house,  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  committee’s  meetings.  Each  person  pays  one 
per  cent  of  his  month’s  wages  to  the  funds  of  the  society, 
and  the  establishment  contributes  ^10  per  month  to  it. 
According  to  the  last  sheet  of  regulations  issued,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  officers:  Jacobo  Peuser,  president  and  trea¬ 
surer;  Adolfo  Heidtmann,  J.  Beissel,  R.  Perez,  J.  Lur- 
archi  and  T.  Ollivary. 

Omission  of  the  branch  printing  office  Herr  Jacobo 
Peuser  has  opened  in  La  Plata,  must  not  be  made,  despite 
the  length  of  this  article.  It  has  begun  with  a  staff  of  ten 
persons,  and,  in  a  few  years  hence,  the  printery  forty  miles 
away  will,  it  is  probable,  equal  the  one  in  this  city. 

( To  be  continued.') 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printek. 

MODERN  NEWSPAPERS. 

BY  D.  F.  Y.,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

HOW  novel  it  is  to  us  of  the  modern  day  to  look  over 
the  single-sheet,  single-sided  newspapers  of  long  ago. 
To  compare  them  with  the  newspapers  of  today,  one  would 
think  the  printers  of  olden  times  had  been  “playing 
Madam.”  Yet  such  a  practice  was  peculiarly  and 
naturally  adapted  to  the  times.  But  the  march  of 
improvements  has  entailed  necessary  changes  in  all  things 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Whether  or  not  the  newspaper  of  today  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  justified  by  the  demands  of  the  times,  is  yet  to  be 
demonstrated.  But  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not,  for  cheap, 
trashy  newspapers,  as  all  trashy,  cheap  work  in  the  way  of 
printing,  tends  rather  to  injure  than  benefit  the  public 
mind,  or  at  least  to  occupy  the  time  of  people  in  reading 
nonsense,  that  otherwise  might  be  spent  in  gaining  useful 
knowledge.  The  modern  newspapers  all  vie  with  each 


other  in  issuing  the  largest  editions,  which  are  certainly 
published  cheap  enough,  and  come  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes;  but  what  benefit  is  derived?  That  which  is 
obtained  from  all  cheap,  trashy  reading.  In  fact,  the 
necessary  outlay  in  such  expensive  editions  requires  a 
curtailment  in  some  quarters;  the  compositors  performing 
the  most  expensive  portion  naturally  being  expected  to 
make  a  proportionate  reduction,  going  toward  making  up 
the  profits  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that 
the  main  feature  of  newspapers  of  today  is  their  bulk. 
What  is  the  benefit  ?  What  is  the  result  ?  What  should 
be  a  benefit  is  an  injury;  between  plate  manufacturers,  and 
the  mammoth,  cheap  newspapers,  men  who  might  establish 
new.spapers  containing  both  news  and  information,  are 
kept  out  of  the  field  of  journalism.  The  plate  manufac¬ 
turers  bag  the  means  of  throwing  on  the  printing  world  men 
thoroughly  incompetent  as  regards  workmanship ;  the  result 
is  there  is  no  longer  money  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Did  they  possess  news,  matters  of  information,  science, 
etc.,  the  project  would  be  good,  and  the  proprietors  would 
be  looked  upon  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  educating  the 
human  family.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  contents  of 
most  of  our  newspapers  of  all  parties  are  composed  of 
poorly  written  political  editorials ;  the  cause  of  which  may 
be  the  fact  that  editors  are  generally  employes,  and  as 
such  take  everything  coming  their  way ;  that  is,  as  has 
often  been  the  case,  men  who  are  employed  to  edit  a 
newspaper  seek  and  obtain  the  correspondence  of  several 
papers  in  distant  cities;  and  while  they  are  taking  the 
bread  out  of  many  men’s  mouths,  by  holding  several  situa¬ 
tions,  any  one  of  which  would  satisfy  many  a  poor,  able 
and  deserving  man,  they  are  also  robbing  their  legitimate 
employers,  by  slighting  the  work  for  which  they  are 
engaged. 

Coming  next  in  order  is  the  news  matter,  and  though 
one  would  naturally  expect  a  great  deal  of  news  to  be 
obtained  in  large  cities,  by  reporters,  the  latter-day  paper 
does  not  carry  out  this  logic;  and  that  which  is  obtained  is 
only  told  in  a  sing-song  way,  evidencing  the  fact  that  many 
reporters  are  employed  not  through  their  merit.  Some¬ 
times  an  article  on  science,  or  some  modern  improvement 
will  be  seen,  and  it  is  clipped  and  republished  by  other 
papers,  until  it  becomes  threadbare.  In  fine,  instead  of 
papers  being  manned  (to  use  a  nautical  expression)  by 
men  of  ability,  they  are  too  frequently  allowed  to  be 
buoyed  by  outside  influence,  and  the  income  from  adver¬ 
tisements,  the  appearance  of  some  of  which  would  be 
crude  and  unworkmanlike  in  a  country  paper. 

As  an  advertising  medium  the  newspaper  of  today  is 
far  from  being  an  unqualified  success.  If  a  man  is  idle  he 
has  no  money  to  make  purchases ;  if  he  has  steady  employ¬ 
ment  he  has  not  the  opportunity,  in  these  busy  times,  to 
peruse  a  sixteen-page  paper,  and  look  over  advertisements, 
which  have  no  system  as  to  location  in  the  paper ;  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  an  attractive  advertising  medium,  it  would 
seem  that,  consulting  the  eye  as  the  most  important  feature 
and  arbiter  in  this  question,  a  paper  containing  current 
items,  in  a  concise  manner,  and  probably  a  sketch  article 
once  in  a  while,  and  the  advertisements  placed  under 
classified  heads — no  large,  black,  dirty  type  to  be  used — a 
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small,  handy  paper,  the  advertiser  paying  a  reasonable 
price  for  a  neat  advertisement,  to  go  before  a  great  many 
subscribers,  would  be  the  most  desirable,  attractive  and 
remunerative. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  paper  for  the  reading  public, 
consulting  the  mind  as  the  arbiter  in  this  case,  should  be 
one  that  would  please  everybody,  easy  to  handle,  contain¬ 
ing  literature,  editorials,  sermons,  news,  etc.;  something  to 
satisfy  every  reader;  no  quack  medicine  or  display  adver¬ 
tisements  ;  no  type  used  in  advertisements  to  be  larger 
than  the  letters  used  in  the  heads  of  articles ;  any  advertiser 
desiring  a  column  to  be  satisfied  with  filling  it  out  by 
placing  space  between  the  lines.  Another  important 
feature  would  be  to  have  the  columns  wider,  so  that  one 
would  not  have  to  be  continually  searching  for  the  next 
line,  and  putting  more  space  between  the  lines,  that  one 
may  not  be  forced  to  stand  stock  still  to  see  the  beginning 
of  the  next  line.  Then  the  readers  would  be  fairly  treated, 
the  advertisers  not  imposed  upon,  and  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism  be  weeded  of  the  fungi  which  now  oppose  its  real 
progress. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

AT  THE  CASE. 

BY  PICA  ANTIQUE. 

ALL  old  compositors  find  ample  reasons  for  regret  that 
they  were  not  more  cautious  in  forming  bad  habits 
when  young.  They  stick  to  them  througli  life,  and  fre¬ 
quently  are  not  only  a  source  of  annoyance,  of  positive 
discomfort,  but  sadly  detrimental  to  their  swiftness  and. 
usefulness. 

This,  in  a  measure,  comes  from  want  of  proper  attention 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  their  training  is  intrusted, 
and  they  should  be  ashamed  of  the  neglect.  Having 
passed  beyond  the  ordinary  probation  of  setting  up  “pi,” 
then  distributing  it,  the  boy  is  given  a  case,  and  (after 
learning  it)  is  left  to  his  own  sweet  will  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  type  should  be  distributed,  picked  up  from  the 
various  boxes,  placed  in  the  stick,  spaced,  justified  and 
emptied. 

This  is  not  only  unfortunate,  but  wrong.  It  is  much 
easier  to  make  errors  than  to  do  anything  correctly,  as  is 
proven  every  hour  and  in  every  business.  The  old  adage 
that  “figures  do  not  lie,”  is  a  fallacy  in  printing.  They 
do  falsify,  and  that  most  egregiously,  by  getting  into  wrong 
positions,  and  letters  have  a  most  provoking  antipathy  to 
being  in  the  right  places.  So  with  errors.  They  intrude 
themselves  in  the  most  preposterous  manner,  when  and 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  turn  sense  into  nonsense,  and 
upset  the  wisdom  of  the  lawmakers  and  the  devotion  of 
the  saints. 

Care  is  the  first  principle  that  should  be  instilled  in 
the  youthful  mind  ambitious  for  printers’  honors.  Early 
taught,  it  is  easily  acquired,  and  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  j 
The  importance  of  exactness  and  perfectness  cannot  be  too  | 
strongly  enforced ;  the  opposite  is  the  bane  of  a  printer’s 
life.  Our  nature  is  imitative.  We  are  but  copies,  and  in 
a  marked  degree,  of  those  older;  and  the  vast  majority, 
looking  upon  labor  as  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing,  are 
disposed  to  slip  along  with  just  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 


Boys  (you  can’t  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders  try  you 
ever  so  hard)  are  full  to  the  brim  of  animal  life,  bubbling 
over  with  fun,  and  confinement  is  irksome.  Thus  when 
taken  from  play,  and  forced  to  the  stern  duties  of  life,  they 
seek  for  some  way  of  avoiding  its  punctilious  doing,  and 
become  careless  as  to  the  method  and  manner ;  but  trained 
into  one  groove,  they  will  remain  in  it  through  life. 

F.4LSE  MOTIONS  are  not  only  unpleasant  to  the  makers, 
but  ridiculous  to  the  looker-on.  Many  who  have  grown 
old  in  the  service  never  manage  to  secure  a  type  without 
making  two  or  three  abortive  attempts.  By  some  metallic 
hocus-pocus,  the  particular  letter  they  are  diving  after  with 
their  fingers,  always  appears  to  manage  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  is  only  secured  after  a  desperate  effort.  This 
method  of  procedure  retards  progress,  and  wears  out 
strength.  The  hand  of  the  faithful  compositor  travels  over 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  space  during  the  hours  of 
labor,  and  every  false  motion  is  unnecessarily  tiresome, 
and  should  be  avoided.  There  should  be  a  single,  certain 
attempt  made  in  picking  up  type,  and  once  established,  is 
never  departed  from. 

Another  false,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  tiresome 
and  ungraceful  mov'ement,  is  bending  the  knees  every  time 
the  hand  is  extended.  This  is  particularly  to  be  noticed 
in  old-time  printers,  in  those  who  learned  the  trade  many 
years  since.  For  it  no  good  reason  has  or  can  be  found, 
and  a  later  generation,  we  are  happy  to  see,  have  avoided 
falling  into  the  error,  and  may  be  pardoned  for  laughing 
at  it.  How  or  why  it  was  inaugurated  is  too  hard  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  solved  upon  any  principle  of  physical  philos¬ 
ophy,  save  it  may  be  from  some  inherent  sympathy  between 
the  nerves  of  different  portions  of  the  body,  a  sort  of 
jumping-jack  bending  together  of  arms  and  limbs,  when  the 
brain  pulls  the  string.  But  whatever  the  cause,  it  should 
be  strictly  avoided  ;  the  old  eliminate  it  if  possible,  and 
the  young  never  be  permitted  ro  fall  into  it,  for  it  will  be  a 
constant  source  of  regret. 

To  stand  straight,  with  head  erect,  firm  on  his  limbs, 
breast  thrown  forward,  should  be  among  the  first  lessons 
taught  the  apprentice.  We  were  created  in  His  image. 
Man  makes  his  stature,  builds  himself,  and  should  look 
upward.  Then  all  requisite  movements  can  be  gracefully 
and  readily  executed.  Stooping  over  a  case  produces 
weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  hollows  it,  cramps 
the  breathing  organs,  is  provocative  of  coughs,  and  con¬ 
sumption  is  inaugurated,  even  if  there  is  no  hereditary 
predisposition.  The  habit  at  the  case  becomes  the  habit 
when  away  from  it.  The  boy  entails  the  curse  upon  the 
man,  and  printing  is  charged  with  being  unhealthy  when 
there  is  no  just  ground  for  the  statement,  and  the  many 
gray  heads  still  at  the  case,  and  the  rosy  faces,  robust  forms, 
and  muscular  men  seen  at  unions  and  typographical  festi¬ 
vals,  abundantly  prove  the  contrary. 

Putting  type  in  the  mouth  is  a  pernicious  habit.  We 
of  the  composing  and  pressrooms  know  enough  of  ink  and 
washing  forms  to  warn  us  against  it  for  prudential  reasons 
of  cleanliness,  if  nothing  else.  We  are  not  of  the  number 
who  believe  in  “lead  poisoning”  in  connection  with 
i  printing,  save  in  the  abstract ;  have  never  seen  a  well- 
defined  case  ;  yet  there  may  be  organizations  so  excessively 
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fine  as  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  handling  type,  and  | 
certainly  to  put  them  into  one’s  mouth  is  neither  sensible 
nor  pleasant. 

Pure  air  is  desirable  in  all  places,  and  especially  so  in 
a  printing  office,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  often  and  con¬ 
tinuously  excluded,  as  if  to  breathe  were  death.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  that  an  old  printer  told  the  writer,  that 
“he  could  not  work  until  his  hands  were  sweating.’’ 
How  must  it  have  been  with  the  covered  portions  of  his 
body  !  Why  compositors  are  inclined  to  live  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  so  heated,  and  often  foul  with  many  breaths,  with 
oxygen  exhausted  by  gas  lights,  is  a  question  very  difficult 
of  solution.  They,  if  anyone,  should  know  the  rules  of 
health,  and  to  disregard  them  as  many  do,  is  little  better 
than  suicide.  Stripping,  and  unreasonably  so,  necessitates 
artificial  heat,  and  by  the  strangest  infatuation  men  go  out 
without  even  the  putting  -on  of  a  coat,  inviting  colds, 
soliciting  pneumonia,  and  deliberately  paving  the  way  for 
rheumatism.  Pure  air,  not  drafts,  never  yet  hurt  a  printer ; 
the  lack  of  it  has,  and  the  wise  man  is  he  who  will 
enjoy  as  much  as  possible  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  the 
.\lmighty,  and  not  make  a  prisoner  of  himself  in  dungeon¬ 
like  rooms. 

Other  errors  there  are — alas  !  too  man}^  of  them — that  a 
little  care  in  early  education  will  eradicate.  These  will 
readily  occur  to  every  mind  as  soon  as  their  attention  is 
called  to  the  subject,  and  need  not  be  inventoried.  The 
simple  warning  should  be  sufficient  to  work  the  cure. 
Those  to  whom  the  young  are  intrusted  in  printing  offices 
should  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  bad  habits,  from 
which,  probably,  they  are  themselves  suffering,  for  the 
love  the  elders  should  bear  to  the  younger,  as  well  as  for 
the  future  high  standing  and  usefulness  of  the  craft. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

SERMONS  IN  OUR  CHAPEL. 

BY  PHIL.  OSIFKR. 


LIBERTY  AND  LICENSE. 

RETHREN  in  Bonds  :  Rebel  not  at  the  title  by 
which  I  address  you,  for  were  not  printers  always 
galley  slaves,  even  though  great  lovers  of  freedom  ?  But, 
old  insults  aside,  and  speaking  in  all  seriousness,  is  it  not 
time  that  we  began  in  this  country  to  discriminate  a  little 
more  between  liberty  and  license?  Liberty  has  been 
aptly  defined  as  “freedom  to  do  what  you  like,  provid¬ 
ing  you  do  not  interfere  with  somebody  else’s  rights,’’ 
while  license  is  simply  giving  your  own  will  sway, 
regardless  of  the  good  of  others.  Now,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  greatest  need  of  the  craft  in  this  country  is  a 
good  general  apprenticeship  law,  and  the  chief  obstacle 
put  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  such  a  law  so  far,  has 
been  that  Americans  are  so  free  that  their  youth  would 
never  submit  to  the  restraints  of  such  a  law.  But  I  think' 
that  it  is  possible  to  bring  matters  to  such  a  point  that 
boys  will  esteem  it  a  protection  and  a  privilege  to  embrace 
the  opportunities  of  wise  apprenticeship.  I  was  born,  and 
lived  with  my  eyes  wide  open,  for  seventeen  years,  in  a 
country  equally  as  free  as  this — a  republic  in  disguise — 


England.  Now,  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  country  knows  that  the  ruling  passion  of  that 
people  has  always  been  a  love  of  liberty.  From  the  time 
when  Julius  Caesar  found  that  the  barbarians  of  that  small 
island  would  rather  fight  to  the  last  than  submit  to  Roman 
rule,  through  the  long  centuries  in  which  so  many  of  her 
rulers  found  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  more  potent 
than  the  voice  of  any  king,  down  to  later  times,  when 
the  aristocracy  there  found  that  the  Englishmen  in  this 
country,  (or  at  least  the  men  of  English  blood  and  educa¬ 
tion)  would  not  submit  to  unjust  taxation  and  the  whims  of 
poor  George,  who  tried  so  hard  and  yet  couldn’t  be  a  king, 
even  down  to  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  people  called 
for,  and  secured,  a  larger  share  of  power  in  public  affairs, 
the  history  of  that  nation  has  shown  that,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  people  love  liberty,  and  will  have  it.  But, 
my  brothers,  without  any  bragging  or  pride,  I  must  say 
that  they  discriminate  better  between  liberty  and  license 
there  than  here;  and  no  free  man  ever  felt  his  son  was 
degraded  by  binding  him  of  his  own  will,  to  spend  a 
sufficient  part  of  his  time  to  thoroughly  learn  a  trade  worth 
learning.  It  is  not  liberty  that  objects  to  such  a  law — 
why?  Because  it  is  necessary  to  the  boy’s  own  good,  and 
to  the  good  of  others,  that  none  should  be  admitted  to 
competition  among  skilled  workmen,  except  skilled  work¬ 
men.  Now,  if  the  typographical  unions  of  America 
would  make  it  a  principle  of  unionism,  as  it  is  on  the  other 
side,  to  refuse  to  teach  the  trade  to  anyone  not  regularly 
indentured,  we  should  have  here,  in  a  few  years,  fewer 
“Jacks  at  all  trades’’  and  more  “masters  of  one.’’ 

Now,  no  one,  whether  English-born  or  not,  can  deny, 
with  honesty,  that  the  best  printing  in  the  world  is  done 
here;  but  that  does  not  prove  anything  against  my  argu¬ 
ment  for  law  instead  of  license.  The  fact  is,  that  with  the 
superior  productions  of  American  machinists  and  type 
founders,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  case  were  different; 
and,  while  admitting  that  many  of  the  American  printers 
are  the  foremost,  we  must  also  admit  that  there  are  more 
blacksmiths  here,  who  have  climbed  over  the  wall  instead 
of  going  through  the  gate,  and  traveling  the  common  road, 
than  in  either  Germany,  Switzerland,  France  or  England. 
A  boy  here  enters  a  printing  house;  he  likes  the  business; 
perhaps  works  two  years  ;  feels  pretty  smart.  Cheap  John 
Printer  wants  a  young  man  to  work  for  him,  who  knows 
something  of  the  business — $i.oo  per  day.  Our  young 
aspirant  in  printerdom  is  getting  I4.00  per  week  ;  here’s 
a  chance  for  an  improvement.  Cheap  John  cares  nothing 
for  the  trade — wants  money.  Boy  sets  all  the  type  he 
can;  is  taught  nothing.  He  has  worked  five  years; 
union  accepts  him — a  printer  (?).  Is  helped  by  his  friends 
of  the  union  to  a  position;  feels  fine;  makes  botch  work; 
employer  says  :  “  Look  here,  ye  men  of  the  Typo  Union, 
it  seems  to  me  that  your  system  is  wrong,  for  you  have 
men  who  should  be  ashamed  to  attempt  to  call  themselves 
printers.’’  Thus  the  whole  suffer — why?  Because  a  few 
youths  feel  they  would  lose  their  liberty  by  signing  bonds 
to  learn  the  business  right.  They  loved  license  more  than 
liberty.  Brethren,  banish  pride,  unless  it  is  built  on  a 
good  foundation,  and  do  not  disdain  to  learn  of  the  old 
lands. 
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PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS.  j 

printers’  tools.  j 

OW  many  printers  have  a  complete  outfit  of  tools  ?  ! 
Not  many,  I  daresay.  By  “printer’s  tools”  I  do 
not  mean  type,  presses,  cases,  etc.,  but  simply  such  small 
articles  as  composing  rules,  tweezer,  bodkin  and  the  | 
like,  which  no  compositor  can  be  without,  but  which  j 
so  many  manage  to  get  along  without  possessing  as  their  | 
own.  There  is  nothing  more  annoying  to  the  workman 
who  loves  order  than  to  have  his  fellow  workers  come  to 
him  every  few  moments  to  borrow  something.  And  how 
easy  would  it  be  for  all  to  provide  themselves  with  these 
necessities,  which  cost  so  little.  The  writer  is  in  possession 
of  a  tool  box  of  his  own  invention,  5  by  8  by  13,  which 
contains,  besides  three  composing  sticks,  of  the  Yankee 
pattern,  of  different  sizes,  bodkin,  tweezer,  compass, 
scissors,  knife,  files,  footrule,  etc.,  a  case  of  composing 
rules  of  all  sizes  from  2^  to  28  ems  pica  (including  all 
half  sizes  up  to  13  ems  pica),  and  his  experience  has  proven 
that  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  have  what  you  need  in  such  a 
shape  that  you  can  avail  yourself  of  everything  in  a 
moment’s  time.  Neither  box  nor  rule  case  are  patented, 
but  are  open  for  inspection,  and  I  would  not  take  it  amiss, 
in  the  least,  if  my  brother  workers  would  take  a  pattern 
after  these.  It  is  not  my  object  to  advertise.  I  simply 
wish  to  attract  the  attention  of  first-class  printers  to  the 
universally  practiced  fashion  of  borrowing,  and  would 
suggest  that  the  most  thoughtful  would  try  and  bring 
about  a  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect.  Most 
printers  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  don’t  think  they  make 
an  exception  from  the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  are  almost 
devoid  of  all  tools,  and  not  one  out  of  twenty-five  has  a 
composing  stick  of  his  own  ;  many  not  even  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  and  more  than  two  or  three  composing  rules. 
Printers,  especially  job  hands,  have  nothing  to  excuse  this 
mal  habit.  Proprietors,  certainly,  to  a  limited  extent, 
furnish  the  tools  for  their  men,  but  some  tools  the  com¬ 
positor  is  expected  to  have,  and  if  he  is  not  supplied  with 
them  he  will  miss  them  very  much.  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  the  compositor  will  have  his  outfit  of  tools  the  same 
as  any  other  mechanic. 

SETTING  COMPOSING  STICKS. 

It  often  occurs  in  the  experience  of  the  “make-up” 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  his  form  will  not  lift.  As  a 
general  thing  he  will  discover,  after  investigation  as  to  the 
cause,  that  one  of  the  compositors  has  set  his  stick  about 
the  thickness  of  a  cardboard  narrower  than  another,  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  spacing  loose,  and  allowing  too  much 
play  for  leads,  etc.  This  occasions  many  delays,  and 
sometimes  considerable  trouble.  If  there  was  a  recognized 
standard  in  the  office,  after  which  all  sticks  were  to  be  set, 
this  would  not  occur.  Leads,  slugs  and  rules  are  not 
always  reliable,  and  certainly  not  all  of  uniform  length. 
The  best  go-by  for  setting  sticks  is  most  likely  some  thick 
rule,  of  which  it  is  certain  that  no  one  has  filed  any  part 
off;  but  if  one  compositor  uses  this  to  get  his  measure, 
another,  on  the  same  work,  takes  leads,  and  still  another 
uses  slugs  to  set  his  stick  by.  It  is  evident  that  their 


matter  when  brought  together  will  not  always  lift,  as  one 
stick  may  be  a  little  “stiff”  while  the  others  are  the 
reverse.  This  can  be  easily  avoided,  by  some  one  in 
authority  telling  each  one  of  the  hands  to  use  either  one  or 
the  other  of  the  recognized  methods  for  setting  his  stick. 


FIFTY  YEARS  IN  A  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


The  above  is  a  correct  likeness  of  Mr.  Egbert  E. 

C.A.RR,  the  senior  editor  of  the  Roman  (Rome,  N.  Y.) 
Ciihen,  who,  on  the  fifth  of  January  last,  completed  his 
!  fiflieth  year’s  experience  in  a  printing  office,  having  entered 
as  an  apprentice,  the  office  of  the  Genesee  Gazette,  in  Le 
Roy,  New  York,  January  5,  1837.  On  Wednesday,  the 
I  7th  of  January,  1846  —  forty-one  years  ago — he  com- 
I  menced  work  in  the  office  of  the  journal  which  he  now 
j  controls,  where  he  was  employed,  with  a  slight  intermis¬ 
sion,  for  ten  years.  After  various  vicissitudes  and  changes, 
in  the  winter  of  1865-6,  Mr.  Carr  purchased  of  Mr.  A. 

I  Sandford  an  interest  in  the  Roma7i  Citizen,  and  removed 
to  Rome  in  1866.  On  the  first  of  June,  the  partnership 
j  commenced,  and  continued  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  when 
j  Mr.  Sandford’s  interest  was  leased  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Byam. 

Next  June,  Mr.  Carr  will  have  been  twenty-one  years 
j  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  above-named  journal,  which 
in  all  probability  is  the  paper  on  which  his  career  as  a 
!  journalist  and  printer  will  finally  close.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  he  is  enjoying  as  uniform  good  health  as  at  any 
period  of  an  unusually  healthy  life,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  there  is  no  failure  either  in  body  or  mind.  Thankful 
for  the  blessings  which  have  fallen  to  his  lot,  he  awaits  what 
'  the  future  has  in  store  for  him  with  an  unfaltering  trust  in 
Him  who  orders  all  things  for  the  best. 

,  May  health  and  prosperity  attend  him  for  many  years 
I  to  come,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  The  Inland  Printer. 
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CLASS  PRINTING  IN  COUNTRY  OFFICES. 

BY  A  WISCONSIN  EMPLOYER, 

Having  occasion,  recently,  to  visit  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  job  and  newspaper  offices  in  this 
state,  what  struck  me  as  being  remarkable  was  the  com¬ 
paratively  limited  amount  of  work  being  turned  out,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  season  usually  considered  the  best  for 
printers.  With  a  positive  idea  that  the  manufacturers  of 
this  city  must  require  more  than  enough  printing  to  keep 
busy  not  only  the  one,  but  several  offices,  I  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  cause  of  idleness  in  the  establishment  in  question, 
and  think  the  result  may  interest  some  publishers  who  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  “  business  is  eternally  so 
dull  !” 

Now,  as  is  well  known,  the  most  successful  job  offices 
in  the  larger  cities,  as  Chicago,  etc.,  are  those  whose 
owners  make  a  specialty  of  one  or  two  classes  of  work  ; 
and,  while,  to  follow  absolutely  this  rule  would  be  out  of 
consideration  for  the  average  country  printer,  he  can  study 
the  particular  wants  of  his  locality,  and  without  giving  up 
his  office  entirely  to  any  one  branch,  can  trim  his  sails  in 
the  proper  course,  and  hold  not  only  the  specialty,  but 
also  the  ordinary  run  of  jobbing,  which  former  will  well 
repay  fostering. 

This,  I  think,  was  the  principal  reason  for  idleness  in  the 
office  mentioned  heretofore,  at  a  time  when  the  men  and 
machinery  should  have  been  pressed  to  their  utmost  capac¬ 
ity.  The  city  was  a  manufacturing  one,  and  the  managers 
of  these  institutions  were  expending  hundreds  of  dollars 
with  outside  printers,  for  the  one  and  only  reason,  that  to 
secure  good  results  with  cut  and  color  work  from  any 
office  at  home,  was  an  impossibility.  The  office  in  question 
contained  a  job  cylinder  press,  equal  to  the  best ;  the  type 
was  of  the  latest  design,  furniture  of  all  kinds  first-class, 
and  yet  the  proprietor,  content  with  paying  a  printer  or 
two  whose  competency  extended  no  further  than  ordinary 
commercial  work,  had  allowed  the  best  part  of  his  trade  to 
wander  off;  all  for  want  of  a  little  knowledge,  not  obtain¬ 
able  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two-dollar  a  day  rate. 

The  material  and  machinery  were  there,  yet  the  lacking 
knowledge  to  utilize  the  former  and  put  in  motion  the 
latter,  handicapped  the  office  amazingly. 

Is  it  economy  to  waste  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
in  a  press,  and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  cannot  cut  an  overlay  for  an  ordinary  electrotype, 
but  whose  proficiency  extends  to  the  very  common  run 
of  work,  when,  for  a  larger  consideration,  a  man  can 
be  secured  who  will  operate  the  machine  with  the  finest 
results  on  a  class  of  illustrated  and  color  work  that 
proprietors  of  city  specialty  offices  monopolize,  grow  rich, 
and  laugh  at  their  country  brethren,  who  with  all  the 
facilities,  except  competent  help,  allow  the  ducats  to  slip 
from  their  grasp  ? 

Printers,  study  the  wants  of  your  special  locality.  If 
it  be  an  iron  or  wood  manufacturing  place,  more  or  less 
illustrated  or  color  work  will  be  required,  and  with  good 
paper,  ink,  machinery,  and  help,  the  designs  can  be  done  in 
as  good  shape  as  in  the  larger  cities,  and  should  be  cheaper. 
In  a  location  where  large  quantities  of  country  work, 


including  blanks,  etc.,  is  given,  the  printer  would  require 
a  somewhat  different  office  from  one  calculated  to  do 
color  and  illustrated  work,  and  in  this  instance,  brass 
rule,  leaders,  leads,  quadrates  in  generous  supply,  and 
ordinary  presses,  would  fill  the  bill. 

In  a  pure  and  simple  mercantile  city,  a  printer  would 
do  well  to  equip  his  office  with  wood  type,  borders,  rules, 
etc.,  and  fast  platen  presses,  for  the  nursing  of  dodger 
printing  business  means  good  pay. 

The  subject  might  be  continued,  but  will  rest  the 
case,  in  hopes  that  the  few  hints  thrown  out  may  fall 
in  fertile  soil,  and  tend  to  aid  the  large  army  of  printers 
in  cities  of  considerable  size,  in  retaining  the  work  which 
by  right  belongs  to  them,  and  is  only  lost  by  adopting 
an  unwise  policy  of  hiring  cheap  employes,  to  operate 
expensive  machinery. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  USE  OF  WHITE  PAPER  UPON 
THE  EYES. 

Many  believe  the  eyesight  is  impaired  by  the  use  of  white  instead 
of  colored,  or  at  least  tinted  paper,  and  at  times  the  subject  comes 
up  for  discussion.  So  far  as  we  have  seen,  no  positive  evidence  has 
yet  been  secured  to  prove  the  injurious  effect  of  white  paper  on  the 
eyes,  and  some  recent  inquiries  lead  us  to  doubt  if  such  evidence  is  to 
be  had.  A  company  engaged  in  the  sale  of  tinted  paper  recently 
urged  us  to  say  a  word  against  the  use  of  white  paper  for  “  billing, 
letterheads,  records,”  etc.,  for  that  it  does  more  to  keep  the  oculist 
and  optician  busy  than  any  other  cause.  Further  along  they  say: 
“  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  tinted  paper  will  be  used  for 
purposes  above  named  (billing,  letterheads,  records,  etc.),  and  the 
white  paper  now  used  will  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the  interests 
of  the  clerks  and  bookkeepers,  we  appeal  to  you,”  etc.  Dr.  St.  John 
Roosa,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  eye  hereabout,  said,  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  this:  “I  have  never  yet  noticed  any  special 
ill  effects  upon  the  eye  from  the  use  of  white  paper.  I  have  treated 
many  bookkeepers  and  others  who  work  with  the  pen,  and  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  any  complaints  against  white  paper,  nor  any 
commendations  for  tinted  paper.  My  investigations  show  me  that  a 
principal  injury  to  the  eye  comes  from  improper  arrangement  of  the 
light  when  writing.”  He  says  he  does  not  believe  that  people  who 
use  tinted  paper  for  writing  are  freer  from  eye  troubles  than  those  who 
use  white.  As  for  himself  he  has  used  both,  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  hoping  to  be  able  to  note  the  different  effects  upon  the  eyes. 
None,  however,  were  observed.  Dr.  Roosa  might  have  gone  a  step 
farther,  and  said  that  instances  could  be  cited  where  those  accustomed 
to  white  paper  having  suddenly  changed,  and  adopted  that  with  a 
decided  tint,  found  a  mal-influence  exerted  on  the  eye,  and  were 
compelled  to  go  back  to  white  paper.  It  is  well  known  that  using  the 
eyes  too  much  or  in  bad  lights  will  serve  to  hasten  the  development  of 
myopia,  presbyopia,  strabismus,  and  dantonism,  where  there  is  heredi¬ 
tary  inclination ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  a  case,  so  say  the  author¬ 
ities,  where  the  use  of  white  paper  hastened,  or  the  use  of  tinted  paper- 
retarded,  such  development.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  tinted 
paper  will  replace  white  in  the  business  transactions  of  the  future. — 
Scientific  Americatt. 

L.  T.  Strader,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  recently  patented  a 
drying  rack  for  printers  and  lithographers.  This  invention  relates 
to  an  improvement  in  printers’  furniture,  and  more  particularly  to 
a  rack,  adapted  to  hold  and  expose  to  the  air  printed  sheets  of  paper- 
after  leaving  the  press,  the  object  being  to  provide  a  rack  or  dryer, 
which  shall  be  simple  and  economical  in  construction,  which  shall 
require  the  minimum  amount  of  room,  capable  of  being  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  adapted  when  not  in  use  to  be  easily  folded 
up  or  taken  apart  in  a  small  compass.  It  is  exceedingly  simple  in 
construction,  and  its  trays  being  openwork,  allows  the  paper  to  dry 
quickly. 
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To  answer  the  many  inquiries  for  market  quotations  on  staple  papers,  in  the  way  of  Printers’  Stock,  we  have  decided  (witli  the 
assistance  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.)  to  list  our  regular  stock  and  make  prices  on  same,  so  that  the  printing  trade  will  be  posted  from 
month  to  month  on  the  market  value  of  standard  papers. 


PRINT  PAPER.  PER  LB. 

Acme  Mills  New.s .  6yic 

Standard  Mills  News . 6c 

Sussex  Mills  News . S^c 

Erie  Mills  News . 5C 

Colored  Poster . 6^c 

White  Poster . 6%c 

BOOK  PAPERS.  PER  LB. 

Extra  Super  Calendered,  white  and  tint . gc 

S.  No.  I,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . &%c 

B.  &  M.,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 8c 

Wawasa  S.  &  C.,  white  and  tint . 7j^c 

Star  No.  3,  white  and  tint . 6%c 

COVER  PAPERS.  per  ream. 

Enameled  Cover,  20  x  25  (twenty-six  shades) _ ^6  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20x25,  65  lb .  5  85 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  50  lb .  4  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  50  lb.  laid . 4  50 

No.  1  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  35  lb . 3  15 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  25  lb .  2  25 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  20  lb .  i  80 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  22  x  28,  40  lb .  3  60 

BLOTTING  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  white .  13c 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  colors  . .  14c 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  white .  iic 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  colors .  12c 

CARD  BOARDS. 

2-PLY.  3-PLY.  4- PLY. 
St.  Charles  Bristol,  per  hundred  .  00  $2  40  J2  80 

Wawasa  Bristol,  per  hundred . 2  80  3  35  3  90 

Florence  Bristol,  per  hundred  ....  3  50  425  5  00 

PER  100  SHS. 

Three-ply  Tinted  Bristol  (fourteen  shades) . $3  50 

No.  4  Blanks . rerr.  . 3  00 

No.  5  Blanks .  3  25 

No.  6  Blanks .  3  50 

No.  7j4  Blanks . 3  75 

No.  10  Blanks .  4  00 

No.  12  Blanks . 4  50 

No.  14  Blanks .  5  00 

No.  17^  Blanks . .  5  50 

No.  18^  Blanks .  7  00 

No.  2U  White  China .  3  25 

No.  5)4  White  China . 400 

No.  8  White  China .  6  50 

Thin  Colored  China  (six  shades) . 2  25 

Thick  Colored  China  (fourteen  shades) . 2  50 

Three-ply  Tough  Check  (eight  shades) .  5  00 

Eight-ply  Tough  Check  (four  shades) . .  .13  00 

Three-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) ...  4  00 
Four-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades)  ....  5  00 

Six-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) . 6  00 

Tag  Board  No.  90,  22  x  28. .  i  55 

Tag  Board  No.  too,  22  x  28 .  i  75 

Tag  Board  No.  no,  22  X 28 . .  i  90 

Tag  Board  No.  120,  22  x  28 . 2  05 

Show  Cards  (five  shades) . 5  50 


FLAT  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Crane  Bros.  All  Linens .  20  per  ct.  dis. 

Carey  Linen .  22c 

Royal  Crown  Linen .  25c 

Crane  &  Co’s  Bonds,  Onion  Skin,  etc  20  per  ct.  dis. 
L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger  Papers,  full  rms. .  20  per.  ct.  dis. 

Ledger  Mills  (best  No.  2  Ledger) .  :9c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove  and  laid  . . .  i8c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  cream  laid . .  i8c 

Wawasa  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove .  i6c 

Welland  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  15c 

Mascot  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  13c 

St.  Charles  Mills  (No.  i,  E.  S.) .  loc 

PER  REAM. 

No.  I  White  French  Folio . $i  15 

No,  I  Colored  French  Folio  (six  colors).. .  i  20 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Folio .  2  30 

No.  I  Colored  Double  French  Folio  (six  colors)..  2  40 
No.  I  White  Double  French  Royal . 3  00 

PER  LB. 

E.  S.  Mills  Tinted  Flats .  iic 

Parchment  Writing  Manila .  7c 

ENVELOPES. 

We  allow  thirty-five  per  cent  discount  from  this  list. 

Commercial  Sizes— First  Quality,  X. 

Full  Government  Cut.  All  sizes  are  in  half-thou¬ 
sand  boxes. 

NO.  S'ZES,  6.  6%. 

124  White  Wove . $i  70  gi  80 

234  Amber  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

244  Green  Laid .  i  8 

254  Blue  Laid . i  8 


90 


First  Quality,  XX. 

Full  Government  Cut.  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter- 
thousand  boxes ;  all  larger  sizes  are  in  half-thousand 
boxes. 

NO.  SIZES, 

126  White  Wove . 

226  White  Wove . 

236  Amber  Laid . 

276  Canary  Laid . 

2146  Blue  Granite . 

2106  Azurene  Wove . 

2126  Cream  Laid . 

2136  Duplex  (Blue  Lined) . 

128  White  Wove.  XXX . 

228  White  Wove,  XXX . 


6M. 

$2  25 
2  35 


35 


2  25 
2  25 
2  45 


35 


Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

In  this  grade  the  Sizes  6  and  6)4  are  Full  Govern¬ 
ment  Cut,  and  are  put  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES.  6. 


406  Melon  Laid. . .. 
416  Fawn  Laid  .... 
426  White  Wove... 
436  Amber  Laid  . . . 
446  Green  Laid. . . . 
456  Lt.  Blue  Laid. . 
466  Azurene  Wove. 
476  Canary  Laid  . . 

486  Corn  Laid . 

496  Cherry  Laid . . . 


Ji  90 
.  I  90 


6)4. 

%2  10 


Second  Quality,  X. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6)4  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  6)4. 

314  Fawn  Laid . gr  55  gi  60 

324  White  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

334  Amber  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

354  Blue  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

374  Canary  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

384  Corn  Laid .  i  55  1  60 

Second  Quality,  XX. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Gover7iment  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
half-thousand  boxes. 


Size  6)4  is  in  1 

NO.  SIZES, 

306  Melon  Laid . g 

316  Fawn  Laid . 

326  White  Laid . 

336  Amber  Laid . 

356  Blue  Laid . 

366  Azurene  Wove . 

376  Canary  Laid . 

386  Corn  Laid . 

396  Cherry  Laid  . 


6)4. 

gi  90 


Manila. 


6)4. 

g  9c 


250  Manila  New  Gov’t . g  80 

280  Manila  New  Gov’t .  90  i  00 

350  Manila  New  Gov’t .  95  103 

360  Manila  New  Gov’t .  i  00  i  10 

360  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  1  10  i  20 

440  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  25  i  35 

770  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  1  40  i  50 

880  Manila  Full  Gov’t . 2  35  2  55 

Official  Sizes— First  Quality,  XX. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  II. 

126  White  Wove . to  50  to  9°  $485 

226  White  Wove . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

236  Amber  Laid . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

256  Blue  Laid . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

76  Canary  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 


286  'Corn 

Official  Sizes 


. 3  70  4  10  5 

-Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 


NO. 

426 

SIZES, 

White  Wove . 

9- 

■  •to  30 

,g3  60 

II. 

$4  45 

436 

Amber  Laid  . 3  30  3  60 

Official  Sizes  —  Manila. 

4  45 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes, 
are  not  kept  in  stock. 

Sizes  noi 

t  priced 

NO. 

SIZES, 

9- 

10. 

ir. 

350 

Manila . 

$2  00 

$2  45 

360 

Manila . 

2  10 

2  60 

380 

Manila  Ex . 

3  70 

440 

Manila . 

2  25 

3  10 

770 

Manila . 

2  70 

3  60 

880 

Manila . 

4  25 

6  00 

We  also  have  in  our  envelope  stock  many  odd  sizes,  as  well  as  the  regular  pay,  drug,  bank  portfolio,  etc.  Send  for  our  sample 
box  and  full  price  list;  also  our  sample  book  of  Printers’  Ruled  Goods. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Fancy  Stationery;  also  any  samples  you  may  desire.  Write  for  discounts  and  special  quotations  so 
that  we  can  help  you  secure  trade. 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 
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Paper. 


A 


E 


R 


F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co., 

208  &  210 

Randolph  Street^ 

Chicago. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all 
kinds  of 


++++++++++ 


++++++++++ 


Paper. 


A  New  House,  with  a  Fresh,  Clean  Stock  of  Goods. 

NO  SHELF-WORN  JOB  LOTS. 

V/ 

/iv,  /IN 

W.O.TylerPaperCo. 

169  &  171  ADAMS  STREET, 

Ghigago. 

All  Goods  in  Stock  bought  at  Panic  Prices.  The  largest 
and  most  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Paper  in  the  country. 

Western  Agents  for  WHITING  PAPER  CO.  Celebrated  Superior 
Flats— White,  Cream  and  Colored,  and  FANCY  STATIONERY. 


/NO-ENTS  EOE 

Appleton  Paper  Co.  Kaukauna  Paper  Co. 

Geo.  R.  PiiCKiNSON  Paper  Co.  Richmond  Paper  Co. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.  -  Crane  &  Co. 

WHITCOMB’S  CELEBRATED  ENVELOPES, 


^ND  MANY  OTHER  MANUFACTURE 


Strawboards, 
Ruled  Papers, 


Lithograph  Paper, 

Manila  Paper, 

Tissue  Paper, 

Book  Papers,  Enameled  Book 

White  and  Colored  Print,  Tough  Check, 
Cardboard,  Crane's  Bristol. 


White  &  Col’d  Bristol,  etc. 
Enameled  Cover  Papers, 


Seymour  Cover  Papers,  White  and  Colored  China, 
“  •  •  ~  Express, 

English  Cloth  Blotting. 


Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 


GHIGAGO. 


Book  - 
News  - 
Writing  -  ; 
Blotting 


Wrapping  / 


Paper 


•k  ir  "k  -k  ir 


Envelopes,  Cardboard,  Tags,  etc. 


N'/ 

/i\ 


N'/ 

/*\ 


OUR  NEW  LINE 

OXFORD 

(  .SUPERFINE  1 

FLAT'  AND  RULED. 

Send  for  Samples. 


Charles  T.  PuLSiFER.  Jediah  P.  Jordan.  Charles  Pfaff. 

PULSIFER, 

JORDAN 

&  PFAFF, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS 


PAPER 


Cardboard  and  Envelopes, 

WAREHOUSE : 

45^  47  pg  Federal  Street, 

Correspondence  Solicited.  B  O  ST  O  N. 


W.  A.  FOWLER,  Western  Agent, 
If  I  Motiroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 


ALL  PRICES  ROCK  BOTTOM. 
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Will  earn  more  money  for  the  Printer,  with  less  outlay  than  any  other 
Job  Press  in  use.  WITHOUT  A  PEER! 


THE  “PEERLESS” 


MONEY  MAKER. 


—ADDRESS - 

GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  Vice-President. 


OFFICES : 

44  Beekman  Street, 

N  EW  YORK. 
202  Clark  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


825 


F.  L.  HURLBUTT. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER. 


GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

R.  E.  POLLOCK. 


BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 


A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map  and  Photo-Engravers, 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 


■^INKSs^ 

INKS-#- 

IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


- - A  N  D - 

Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 

119  MONROR  ST., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  1C  AGO. 

- Hfr - 

With  the  approaching  season,  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  our 
LARGE  AND  CHOICE  ASSORTMENT  OF 


Office  and  Factory,  ii  and  ly  Dayton  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  CUTS, 

Embracing  a  full  line  of  representations  of 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Etc. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


SPECIMENS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 


- — ^GOOD  RESULTS=- - 

Follow  the  use  of  the  “  ELM  CITY"  BRONZING  PAD,  COUNTER,  CARD 
CUTTER,  ROLLER  COMPO.,  Etc. 


SELF-FEEDING  ELM  CITY  BRONZING  PAD. 
(patent  sept.  1 6,  1884.) 

The  Bronze  is  received  in  the  top,  and  delivered 
through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The 
supply  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end  of  pad.  It  is 
of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents 
all  waste. 

Price,  large  size,  2'%  by  b  inches,  -  -  $2.50 

Price,  for  light  work,  2yc,  inches  square,  I. SO 


“No  Better  Goods  in  the  Market." — We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  your  goods,  and  in 
truth  there  are  none  better  in  the  market. — Marder, 
Luse  Co.,  Type  Founders,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago. 


ELM  CITY  COUNTING  MACHINE. 

Saves  both  stock  and 
time.  Repeats  automat¬ 
ically.  Can  be  attached 
to  any  kind  of  machine 
where  a  direct  horizontal 
or  vertical  movement  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Counting  100,000,  $10.00 
“  10,000,  8.00 

ELM  CITY  CARD  CUTTER. 

It  is  so  made  that  a  full 
sheet  of  cardboard  may 
be  cut  on  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  any  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  no  other 
cutter  of  its  size  that  will 
do  this. 

Price,  $10.00. 

Elm  City  Roller 
CoMPO.jis  used  and  liked 
by  Ai  printers. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR. 

Manufactured  by  G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


VAN  ALLEN. 


C.  FRANK  BOUGHTON.  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN. 


Van  Allens  &  Boughton, 

(Successors  to  G.  W.  &  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN), 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 

AND  MILLWRIGHTS, 

DEALERS  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 
Manufacturers  of  Stereotype  Blocks  of  Iron  or  Wood. 

Shops;  59  ANN  STREET,  17  &  19  ROSE  STREET, 

telephone,  416  JOHN.  TELEPHONE,  468  NASSAU. 

NB,W  YORK. 


SECOND-HAND  LIST. 


All  machinery  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  tested  before  shipping. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.  BED. 

Double  Cylinder,  -  -  28  x  41 

Three  Revolution,  -  41  x  60 

Three  Revolution,  -  -36x57 

Two  Revolution,  4  Rollers,  32  x  47 
Regular  Box  Frame  Drum,  4  Rol¬ 
lers,  Tapeless  Delivery,  35  x  51 
Regular  Drum,  4  Rollers,  Old 

Style  Frame,  -  -  41  x  55 

Regular  Drum,-2  Rollers,  32  x  50 


CAMPBELL  PRESSES. 

Two  No.  3,  Complete,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
C.  POTTER,  Jr.,  &  CO. 

No.  2,  Extra  Heavy  Drum,  4 

Rollers,  -  -  -  25  x  35 


JOBBERS 

Universal,  - 
Universal, 

Universal,  - 
Gordon, 

Gordon, 

Cordon, 

Liberty, 

Standard, 

Superior, 


BED. 

13  X  19 

7x11 
13  X  19 
9x13 
7  X  II 


10  X  15 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoe  Hand  Press,  -  24  x  36J4 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  -  23  x  35)^ 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  22  x  32 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  30  x  40 

Adams  Pre.ss,  2  Rollers,  -  27  x  43 

Adams  Pre-s,  2  Rollers,  -  27x41 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  26  x  40 


One  Bullock  Web  Perfecting  Press,  prints  double  New.  York  Sun,  with 
Wetting  Machine  and  Stereotype  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Stereotype  Blocks,  made  of  iron  or  wood.  Send 
for  estimates.  Chases  made  to  order. 
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Established  1804. 


pARMER,  piTTLE  &  Qo. 


CHICAGO:  154  Monroe  St. 


NEW  YORK:  63-65  Beekman  St. 

Newspaper 

DRESSES. 


-XyPEFOUNDERS. 


[OB  OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


OVR 

BOOK  AND 


TVPR 


Cast  from  the 
BEST  QUALITY 

NEWSPAPER  -L  -L  J.  J. — J  durable  metal 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 

— OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS - 

In  JOB,  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  we  can  fit  out 
Complete  Office  in  our  own  type. 


UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

298  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS 


Job  &  N ewspaper  Type. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Boston  and  Central  Type  Foundries, 

whose  popular  productions  can  be  supplied  at  a  moment’ 
notice  from  our  shelves. 


Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 

Printing-Presses,  Printing-Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cab i rets,  Stands, 

Cable  vs.  Imposing  Stones. 

ETC. 

^^^WraSch.}  Chas.  B.  Ross,  Manager.  { "’Sio^^oe  st. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN  MACHINERY. 

Printers  on  the  look  out  for  desirable  second-hand 
Cylinder  or  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Folding  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  will  do  well  to  send  for  our  January,  1887, 
special  inducement  list. 

Estimates  of  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  of  any  size 
cheerfully  furnished.  Correspondence  invited.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  practical  printers. 


Hamilton  &  Baker, 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEFO UNDRY, 

«  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 


Machinery  and  Material, 

Also 

Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture, 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 

Importers  of 

GERMAN  INKS  AND  BRONZES. 


FACTORY: 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sts. 


OFFICE  cS:  SALESROOMS: 

180  &  182  Monroe  St. 


CHICAGO. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Holly  Wood  Type, 

Also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 


-  "-Printers  Materials,  - 

CABINETS,  REGLETS, 

CASES,  FURNITURE, 

STANDS,  CUTTING  STICKS, 

-  — Printers'  Tools  and  Inks.^^^ - 


We  can  furnish  any  Special  Wood  Work  wanted.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished. 

Send  for  new  Specimen  Books,  just  out. 

HAMILTON  &  BAKER, 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


827 


Two  Revolution  Press.  Two  Rollers. 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 


115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 


SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


USED  BY  THE 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (all 
offices),  Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines  Leader,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Du¬ 
buque  Herald,  Dubuque  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph,  Quincy 
Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Burlington  Gazette,  Keokuk  Gates  City, 
Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times-Mirror,  Kansas 
City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUK  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  our  Superior  Copper- Mixed  Type. 


iOVER  20,000  IN  USE, 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  Works’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery. 


SIZES:  I,  2,  4,  7,  10,  /j,  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  ATSJV  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 

Per  Cent.  LESS  GAS  than  DOING  THE  SAME  WORK. 


8c  LEE  CO. 


GHIGAGO. 


XX  Eight  Sizes  Manufactured,  xx- 


Challenge  Job  Press 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


PRICES  ON  CARS  IN  CHICAGO. 

No.  Inside  Chase.  Boxing. 

1. — Eighth  Medium .  7x11 . $200 . $600 

2. — Eighth  Medium .  8x12 .  225 .  600 

3. — Eighth  Medium,  Large . 9x13 .  250 .  600 

4.  —Quarter  Medium . 10x15 .  300 .  700 

5. — Quarter  Medium,  Large . ii  x  17 . 350 .  7  00 

6. — Half  Medium . 13  x  19 . 400 .  10  00 

7. — Half  Medium,  Large . 14  x  20(4  . . .  450. . . . .  10  00 

8. — Half  Super  Royal . 1454  x  22 - 500 . 10  00 

Fountain— Eighth  Med. ,$25;  Quarter  Med.,  $27.50;  larger,  $30. 
Steam  Fixtures,  $15.  Overhead  Steam  Fixtures,  $15  to  $25. 
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sion  wrench  and  brayer. 
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ADVERTISERS’  ERRORS. 

HERE  are  a  class  of  inexperienced  advertisers,  who 
seem  to  labor  under  the  hallucination  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  return  should  be  received  from  any  advertisement 
inserted,  no  matter  what  its  nature.  Such  men  seem  to 
forget  that  many  readers  have  never  heard  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  man  or  firm,  and  consequently  believe  in  making 
haste  slowly.  They  should  remember,  it  is  the  constant 
dripping  that  wears  away  the  stone,  and  that  the  shrewdest 
and  most  successful  advertisers  keep  their  name  and  mer¬ 
chandise  constantly  before  the  trade,  instead  of  depending 
on  spasmodic  efforts.  Inquiry  on  this  point,  we  feel  satis¬ 
fied,  will  convince  every  doubting  Thomas. 


A  MISTAKEN  IDEA. 

AN  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters,  a  mistaken 
i  \  one,  we  believe,  that  it  is  policy  to  be  a  “hail  fellow, 
well  met  ”  in  driving  a  bargain,  or  concluding  a  contract. 
That  the  “What  will  you  have,”  becomes  a  potent  factor 
in  clinching  the  nail  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence,  and 
that  the  man  of  business  who  fails  to  take  in  the  situation, 
by  acting  in  accordance  therewith,  generally  “gets  left.” 
Now,  while  we  admit  that  this  principle  is  frequently 
recognized  in  everyday  transactions,  and  cited  as  an 
evidence  of  preeminent  “drumming”  capacity,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  custom  is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  man  or  firm 
which  leaves  the  washing-down  process  severely  alone,  at 
least  during  business  hours  or  business  transactions,  is  sure 
eventually  to  be  the  most  successful  contestant.  “  When 
wine  is  in,  wit  is  out,”  is  as  applicable  to  bargains  made  as 
to  friendships  formed  under  its  influence.  Custom  secured 
under  such  circumstances  seldom  passes  muster.  The  dry, 
unanswerable  logic  of  facts — the  balance  sheet — generally 
disperses  the  glamor,  and  tells  the  tale  that  no  pettifogging 
can  satisfactorily  explain. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  question  arises.  Why 
should  a  malign  influence,  or  what  is  equivalent,  an  un¬ 
healthy,  illegitimate  influence,  be  required  to  secure  or 
retain  business?  We  have  known  some  business  men  who 
would  spend  half  the  profits  of  a  job  in  treating,  in  order 
to  make  themselves  solid,  while  the  truth  was  such  action 
had  the  very  opposite  effect,  both  on  the  customer  and  on 
themselves. 

It  is  a  safe  axiom  to  follow,  “  let  every  tub  stand  on 
its  own  bottom.”  It  may  often  be  uphill  work  for  some 
beginners  to  secure  a  foothold,  but  strict  attention  to 
business,  economy,  good  work,  promptness,  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  please,  will  be  more  apt  to  secure  the  patron¬ 
age  of  those  who  commenced  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and 
who  owe  their  success  to  an  observance  of  these  features, 
than  a  lavish  desire  which  costs  both  time  and  money — to 
be  on  friendly  (?)  terms  with  every  customer  who  chances 
to  come  along. 

Said  a  well-known  representative  business  man  to  us  a 
few  days  ago  ;  “These  super-zealous  fellows,  who  invari¬ 
ably  treat,  when  competing  for  business,  frequently  over¬ 
shoot  the  mark.  An  old  customer  of  mine,  who  likes  his 
toddy,  but  who  has  cut  his  eye-teeth,  was  here  this  fore¬ 
noon,  with  an  order,  which,  he  told  me,  he  had  half  in¬ 
tended  giving  to  a  young  acquaintance,  a  new  competitor 
for  public  favor.  ‘On  my  way  down  town,’  said  he,  ‘I 
accidentally  met  the  party  referred  to,  and  told  him  I 
intended  to  have  some  work  done,  when  he  immediately 
asked  me  in  to  take  a  drink.  Well,  I  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  ;  in  fact  I  had  three  drinks,  at  his  expense,  and  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  took  his  whisky,  and  you  have 
got  my  custom ;  that’s  all  there  is  about  it.’  ” 

“He  must  have  been  a  scurvy  fellow,”  you  say? 
“  That’s  none  of  my  affair.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this,  if  such  tactics  fail  under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  make  such  a  man  reconsider  his  determination,  you 
may  be  sure  they  will  be  as  likely  to  fail  with  an  abstemious 
customer.”  And  we  think  so,  too. 
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PRINTING  IN.  THE  PENITENTIARY. 

HE  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  Illinois  Senate,  January  ii,  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
providing  for  the  employment  of  convicts  in  the  printing 
and  binding  of  text  books  for  use  in  the  public  schools  : 

A  BILL 

FOR  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICT  LABOR 
IN  MAKING  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  FOR  THEIR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION 
TO  THOSE  ENTITLED  TO  ADMISSION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  AND  FOR  THE  APPOINTMF.NT  OF  A  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  TEXT  BOOKS,  PRESCRIBING  THEIR  POWERS  AND 
DUTIES  AND  MAKING  AN  APPROPRIATION  THEREFOR. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  there  shall  be  employed 
in  making  text  books  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
as  many  of  the  convicts  confined  in  the  penitentiaries  at  Joliet 
and  Chester  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Such  work  shall  be  performed  at  and  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  penitentiary  commissioners  of  Joliet. 

Sec.  3.  If  at  any  time  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  number  of  con¬ 
victs  that  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  such  work  at  Joliet  pen¬ 
itentiary,  the  said  commissioners  may,  on  petition  to  the  governor  of 
this  state,  setting  forth  their  reasons  for,  and  request  the  transfer  of  the 
number  required  from  the  penitentiary  at  Chester  to  the  penitentiary  at 
Joliet,  and  if  the  governor  shall  find  that  such  number  suited  to  the 
work  can  be  so  transferred  without  disadvantage  to  the  Chester  peni¬ 
tentiary,  he  shall  direct  that  such  transfer  be  made,  and  thereupon  the 
commissioners  of  the  Chester  penitentiary  shall  cause  to  be  delivered 
to  the  proper  officers  of  the  Joliet  penitentiary  the  convicts  required  by 
such  order,  and  the  governor  may  by  order  direct  that  an  equal  number 
of  convicts  not  suited  to  the  work  of  making  books  be  transferred  from 
Joliet  to  Chester  penitentiary,  and  thereupon  the  commissioners  of  Joliet 
penitentiary  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officers  of  Chester 
penitentiary  the  convicts  required  by  such  order. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioners  shall,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act,  employ  a  general  superintendent  of  printing  and  bookbinding,  who 
shall  be  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  detail  of  both  departments  of  printing 
and  bookbinding,  and  shall  be  paid  a  salary  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Such  superintendent  shall  under 
the  direction  of  said  commissioners,  have  charge  and  control  of  those 
engaged  in  such  work  so  far  as  appertains  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  performed.  Said  commissioners  shall  also  employ  such 
number  of  overseers  and  instructors  as  may  be  required,  not  to  exceed 
ten  in  number,  and  to  be  paid  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  dollars  per 
month. 

Sec.  5.  The  commissioners  shall,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act,  advertise  for  bids  for  furnishing  the  plant  necessary  to  advantage¬ 
ously  employ  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  convicts;  such  advertise¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  provided  hy  law  for 
advertisement  for  bids  for  supplies,  and  in  addition  thereto  such  notice 
shall  be  published  in  at  least  one  daily  paper  published  in  the  cities  of 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  provided  that  such  machin¬ 
ery  shall  not  cost  to  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  And 
said  commissioners  shall  also  advertise  in  the  same  manner  from  time 
to  time  for  paper  and  material  required  in  the  making  of  such  books. 
The  commissioners  shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids;  in 
case  the  lowest  bid  received  is  not  lower,  quality  and  quantity  con¬ 
sidered,  than  current  or  market  rates,  and  in  case  no  bid  is  accepted,- 
said  commissioners  may  purchase  the  amount  advertised  for,  upon  the 
market  at  not  to  exceed  current  rates.  The  material  purchased  and 
the  help  employed  under  this  act,  by  the  commissioners  of  Joliet  peni¬ 
tentiary,  shall  be  paid  for  by  said  commissioners  according  to  the  terms 
of  this  act,  and  the  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  said  com¬ 
missioners  to  tlie  amount  herein  appropriated  to  their  use,  upon  the 
order  of  the  board  of  commissioners  signed  by  the  president,  and 
attested  by  the  secretary,  with  the  seal  of  said  institution  attached. 


Sec.  6.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  the  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  University  at  Carbondale,  and  their  successors  in  office, 
are  hereby  constituted  a  committee  on  text  books  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  matter  for  a  uniform  system  of  text  books  for  the  use  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  state,  in  the  making  of  which  such  convict 
labor  shall  be  employed. 

Sec.  7.  The  committee  on  text  books  shall,  upon  the  taking  effect 
of  this  act,  select  such  of  the  series  of  primer  and  readers  as  are  now 
published,  that  are  in  their  opinion,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  state,  and  if  said  committee  shall  find  that  any  of  the 
series  so  selected  are  open  to  free  publication  without  injustice  to  the 
compilers,  or  in  violation  of  the  law  of  copyright,  they  shall  accept 
such  series,  but,  if  the  committee  shall  find  all  such  series  so  selected 
fully  protected  by  copyright,  they  shall  thereupon  negotiate  for  the 
purchase  of  the  copyright  for  the  State  of  Illinois  of  one  of  the  series 
so  selected  :  Provided,  however,  such  copyright  shall  not  cost  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  And  provided  further,  that  if 
none  of  the  series  so  selected  can,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  be 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  sum,  then  said  committee  may  use  such 
money  in  the  purchase  of  manuscript  for  the  readers  required,  after  first 
giving  public  notice  of  the  sum  offered  for  each  separate '  grade  of 
readers  in  at  least  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  at  least  four  of  the 
large  cities  of  this  state,  and  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  the  space 
of  thirty  days  ;  the  several  sums  to  be  paid  for  the  manuscripts  selected 
by  said  committee,  and  none  be  accepted,  except  such  as  fully  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  committee.  Said  sum  so  to  be  paid  to  be  certified 
to  the  auditor  upon  bills  of  particulars  by  said  committee,  and  the 
auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  The  public  schools  shall  first  be  supplied  with  readers, 
commencing  with  the  first,  or  primer  grade,  and  as  soon  as  all  the 
county  superintendents  of  this  state  have  been  supplied  with  readers  for 
distribution  as  hereinafter  provided,  said  committee  on  text  books  shall 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  securing  the  copyright  or 
manuscript  for  readers  to  secure  manuscript  for  the  following  text 
books,  not  to  exceed  in  cost  of,  for  speller,  $500;  writing  book,  ^300 ; 
mental  arithmetic,  ;^i,5oo;  practical  arithmetic,  ^1,500;  geography, 
$2,000,  and  grammar,  as  they  may  be  required. 

Sec.  9.  The  books,  when  made,  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  be  packed 
and  shipped  from  the  Joliet  penitentiary  to  the  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  in  such  number,  and  at  such  times  as  he  may  direct. 
Provided,  no  county  shall  be  supplied  with  a  second  grade  or  series  of 
books  until  every  county  in  the  state  is  furnished  with  the  first  grade  or 
series. 

Sec.  10.  The  county  superintendent  shall,  upon  receipt  of  any 
school  books,  receipt  in  duplicate  for  same,  sending  one  receipt  to  the 
commissioners,  of  Joliet  penitentiary,  and  one  to  the  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  and  the  county  superintendent  shall  forth¬ 
with  deliver  to  the  township  treasurer  of  school  fund,  in  each  township 
in  his  county,  such  proportion  of  the  books  received  as  the  number  of 
scholars  in  such  township  may  bear  to  the  total  number  of  scholars  in 
the  county.  Such  township  treasurer  shall  make  receipts  in  duplicate, 
sending  one  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  one 
to  the  county  superintendent,  and  said  township  treasurer  shall  dis¬ 
tribute  said  books  to  the  directors  of  the  several  school  districts  of  his 
township,  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  provided  in  this  section  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  county  superintendent.  Said  directors  shall  receipt  in 
duplicate  for  said  books,  sending  one  to  the  township  treasurer  and  one 
to  the  county  superintendent.  The  school  directors  shall,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  any  term  of  school,  deliver  to  the  teacher  such  books  as 
are  held  by  them  belonging  to  the  state,  and  such  teachers  shall  receipt 
in  duplicate,  one  of  which  shall  be  given  to  the  directors,  and  one  shall 
be  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  teacher  receiving  such  books  to  distribute 
the  same  to  the  scholars,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  collect  and 
return  such  books,  under  such  rules  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
prescribe. 

Sec.  II.  For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  necessary  machinery 
and  material  required,  and  for  paying  the  help  as  by  this  act  provided. 
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and  for  the  purchase  of  copyright  and  manuscript,  the  sum  of  ^250,000 
is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated.  The  moneys  hereby  appropriated  to  be 
paid  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

In  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  printers  of  the 
United  States  in  general,  and  the  printers  of  Illinois  in 
particular — employers  and  employes  alike  —  and  kindred 
trades,  directly  and  indirectly  connected  therewith,  The 
Inland  Printer  protests  against  the  infamy  sought  to  be 
perpetrated  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  A  more  rascally 
or  preposterous  measure  was  never  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  intelligent  men ;  though  we  have  too  much 
faith  in  the  honest,  hard,  practical  common-sense  of  our 
legislators  to  believe  that  it  will  be  received  with  other 
than  a  smile  of  incredulity,  and  consequently  be  quietly 
consigned  to  the  “tomb  of  the  Capulets.”  From  every 
standpoint  in  which  it  is  viewed  it  is  so  supremely  ridicu¬ 
lous,  so  grotesquely  absurd,  so  utterly  impracticable,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  could  have  been  hatched  in  the 
noddle  of  other  than  an  escaped  lunatic  or  crack-brained 
enthusiast. 

Scarcely  had  the  seal  of  condemnation  been  placed  on 
the  contract  system,  as  practiced  in  our  penal  institutions, 
by  the  voters  of  the  state,  by  a  majority  so  emphatic  that 
the  verdict  could  not  be  misconstrued,  than  a  measure, 
more  infamous  in  character,  is  attempted  to  be  saddled  on 
an  industry,  the  followers  of  which  are  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  belonging  to  the  most  intelligent  class  of  skilled 
mechanics,  and  in  which  qualifications  of  no  mean  order 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  make  a  proficient  —  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  state  as  the  taskmaster  for  a  firm  or  corpo¬ 
ration.  What  the  people  proposed  to  kill,  and  what  they 
did  kill,  was  the  system  which  compelled  three  or  four 
branches  of  industry  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  crime  of  the 
state;  and  he  must  be  a  compound  of  knavery  and 
ignorance,  who,  in  the  face  of  such  a  verdict,  has  the 
shameless  effrontery  to  seek  to  thus  override  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people.  “Stealing  the  livery  of  heaven  to 
serve  the  devil  in,’’  is  a  rather  unprofitable  business,  as  our 
Jerseyville  embryo  statesman  will  find  to  his  cost  before 
we  have  done  with  him. 

But  a  truce  to  denunciation.  Let  us  look  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure,  from  a  standpoint  of  practicability,  justice, 
benefit  to  the  state,  and  see  if  it  can  be  justified  under  any 
circumstances. 

I.  As  to  the  practicability  of  the  project.  Experi¬ 
ence,  the  safest  finger-post,  has  demonstrated  that  all 
similar  attempts  have  proved  disastrous  failures  —  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  experiments  in  New  York  and  California  penal 
institutions,  where  the  plant,  which  had  cost  thousands 
of  dollars,  was  disposed  of  for  an  old  song  —  and  no 
valid  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  present  one  will 
prove  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  also  that  four  years’ 
apprenticeship  is  the  mhiimimi  required  to  turn  out  an 
ordinarily  qualified  printer.  Now,  if  such  is  the  case, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  when  youth,  intel¬ 
ligence  and  a  desire  to  excel,  even  when  brought  into 
hourly  contact  with  proficient  workmen,  ever  ready  to 
assist  and  suggest,  and  under  direct  supervision,  how  many 
years  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  proficient  out  of  a 
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vice -steeped,  hardened,  ignorant,  brutalized,  callous¬ 
fingered  criminal,  and  how  many  supervisors  or  instruct¬ 
ors  would  be  required  for  this  task  ?  It  is  true  the  bill 
provides  for  the  employment  of  those  who  are  “suited  to 
the  work,’’  and  that  the  inmates  of  the  Chester  peniten¬ 
tiary,  deemed  qualified,  may  be  transferred  to  Joliet,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  long-term  convicts  only  would 
be  available,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  are  those  who  have 
reached  manhood’s  estate,  and  are  the  most  ignorant  and 
depraved  within  the  prison  walls.  The  services  of  the  five 
years  or  lesser  term  convicts,  the  most  numerous  and  intel¬ 
ligent  class,  would  be  worthless,  because  their  terms  of 
servitude  would  have  expired  before  their  services  could  be 
made  available.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  not  one  convict 
in  fifty  would  be  worth  his  salt  at  such  a  calling,  and  that 
the  money  spent  in  this  chimerical  project  would  be  a 
direct  robbery  of  the  taxpaying  community.  It  is  more 
than  likely,  however,  that  after  the  exchequer  of  the  state 
had  been  depleted  of  $2^0,000,  the  discovery  (?)  would  be 
made  that  convicts  furnished  poor  material  out  of  which 
to  make  printers,  that  in  fact  the  game  wasn’t  worth  the 
name;  and  a  grand  opportunity  in  which  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  division  and  silence,  would  play  a  conspicuous 
part,  would  be  afforded.  Again,  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  to 
suppose  that  the  work  referred  to  would  be  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  character,  and  that  little  if  any  proficiency  would 
be  required  to  produce  it.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
books  called  for,  especially  those  illustrative  of  arithmetic 
and  geography,  would  demand  not  only  the  services  of 
skilled  printers,  but  those  possessing  the  ability  of  an 
artist. 

The  inducements  and  remuneration  offered  the  so-called 
instructors,  ^75  per  month,  are  such  that  none  but  those 
who  deserved  to  be  inmates,  would  accept  such  positions. 
Qualified  workmen,  who  can  make  $100  per  month,  and 
at  the  same  time  associate  with  craftsmen  of  character, 
outside  the  confines  of  a  penitentiary,  are  not  very  apt  to 
surrender  their  freedom  and  privileges,  and  manhood,  for 
the  sake  of  practically  becoming  the  companions  of  con¬ 
victed  felons,  and  at  the  same  time  degrade  an  honorable 
calling,  honorably  learned,  for  less  than  the  average  wages 
paid  outside.  Besides,  the  number  provided  for  is  so 
ludicrously  small,  in  proportion  to  the  duties  required, 
and  the  number  to  be  employed,  that  none  but  a  char¬ 
acterless  botch  would  accept  the  responsibility  attached 
thereto. 

2.  From  a  standpoint  of  justice,  the  proposal  is  equally 
indefensible.  For  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  concede 
that  the,  to  us,  chimerical  project,  ca7i  be  successfully 
carried  out,  the  pertinent  question  presents  itself,  why 
should  respectable,  law-abiding,  tax-paying  citizens,  who 
have  given  a  number  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to 
learn  the  printing  trade,  and  who  are  dependent  on  their 
vocation  to  support  their  wives  and  families,  be  deprived 
of  their  means  of  sustenance,  and  become  an  unwilling, 
vicarious  sacrifice?  Why,  under  the  specious  plea  of 
furnishing  free  school  books,  in  order  to  save  a  few  pen¬ 
nies,  (a  proposition  which  even  the  poorest  mechanic  in  the 
state  would  reject  with  scorn,  under  such  circumstances 
and  at  such  a  price),  should  an  incalculable  injury  be 
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inflicted  on  men  who  have  done  no  wrong?  The  propo¬ 
sition  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  thoroughly  vicious,  as  a 
means  of  providing  instruction  for  the  rising  generation, 
or  the  inculcation  of  virtue,  is  a  parody  on  common  sense, 
and  is  as  ludicrous  as  would  be  the  attempt  of  the  father 
of  lies  to  make  himself  the  expounder  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  apart  from  the  injury  such  a  system  would  inflict 
on  the  workman,  a  gross  injustice  would  also  be  entailed 
on  many  business  men  whose  pecuniary  interests  would  be 
materially  jeopardized.  Why  should  printers,  publishers, 
bookbinders,  and  other  employers  of  labor,  whose  capital 
is  invested  in  legitimate  business,  be  compelled  to  close 
their  establishments  or  change  their  character,  in  order 
that  those  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  school  books,  should 
receive  them  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  at  the  expense 
also  of  free,  honest  labor? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chapman,  allow  us  to  suggest  a 
better  method  of  employing  the  convict  labor  of  the  state 
than  by  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  honest,  hard¬ 
working  men. 

Establish  a  law 
institute ;  em¬ 
ploy  a  dozen 
shysters,  two 
dozen,  if  neces¬ 
sary —  in  fact, 
we  believe  you 
would  make  a 
first-rate  over¬ 
seer  yourself — 
to  expound  to 
the  convicts  the 
principles  of 
common  law, 
instruct  them 
in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  briefs, 
to  be  furnished 
free  to  all  litigants  appearing  before  the  supreme  court, 
and  initiate  them  in  general  into  the  mysteries  of  a  call¬ 
ing  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  qualified.  Ridiculous? 
Certainly  not  so  ridiculous  as  your  own  proposition,  and 
equally  as  just  and  practicable.  There  are  but  eighteen 
convicts  among  the  2,500  incarcerated  in  the  Joliet  and 
Chester  penitentiaries,  who  claim,  in  some  manner  or 
at  some  time,  to  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  identified 
with  the  printing  business,  furnishing  in  round  number 
one  representative  to  one  hundred  and  forty  inmates,  and 
yet  you  have  the  shameless  effrontery  to  attempt  to  make 
a  profession  with  such  a  record,  bear  the  brunt  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  crime  of  the  state.  We  know  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  not  original,  but  the  moral  obliquity  displayed  in 
its  advocacy,  proves  that  there  are  some  legislators  who 
lack  a  moral  more  than  an  educational  training. 

But  some  wiseacre  will  ask;  “What  are  we  to  do 
with  our  convicts?”  We  have  proven  time  and  again, 
how  they  may  be  employed  without  seriously  trenching 
on  the  domain  of  free  labor.  This  is  begging  the  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  and  should  be  answered  by  those  who  are 


paid  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  do  so.  “Keep  your 
foot  off  my  toe,  sir,”  said  a  gentleman  the  other  evening 
to  a  fellow-passenger  in  a  disagreeably  crowded  street  car. 
“Where  shall  I  put  it  sir,  if  I  do?”  “That  is  your 
business,  not  mine.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  leave  my 
corn  alone.” 

Printers  of  Illinois,  employers  and  employes  alike, 
do  your  duty  in  the  premises,  and  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  find  the  enacting  clause  of  this  bill  than  to  find  a  lost 
needle  in  a  haystack. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

THE  PRINCETON  CYLINDER  INTRODUCED  IN  1855,  AND  THE  DEGENER 
CYLINDER  PATENTED  NOVEMBER  5,  1 86 1. 

TWO  more  examples  of  the  proof-press  style  of  cylinder 
presses  remain  to  be  considered.  The  “Princeton,” 
about  which  little  now  seems  known,  was  the  invention  of 
Mr.  John  T.  Robinson,  a  printer  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 

and  was  prob¬ 
ably  built  in 
view  of  the  offer 
made  by  the 
late  George 
Bruce,  of  New 
York,  of  some 
I500  or  $600 
for  a  good, 
reliable  press, 
for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  coun¬ 
try  newspapers, 
and  which  ma¬ 
chine  should 
be  afforded  at 
a  reasonable 
price.  In  this 
press,  a  cut  of 
which  we  reproduce,  the  bed  to  receive  the  form  or  types 
was  stationary,  and  a  revolving  cylinder  was  employed. 
The  cylinder  was  provided  with  nippers  receiving  the  sheet 
from  the  feed  board,  and  was  revolved  over  the  stationary 
bed  by  gear  wheels  on  its  ends,  engaging  with  racks  upon 
the  upper  sides  of  the  frames  of  the  machine. 

The  cylinder  was  supported  upon  a  shaft  carried  in 
standards  on  the  under  sides  of  which  were  racks ;  the  one 
upon  the  fly-wheel  side  of  press,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
engaging  with  a  gear  wheel  upon  the  inner  side  of  a 
stand,  upon  the  outer  end  of  which  was  a  gear  wheel 
driven  by  an  internal  toothed  rocking  segment,  connected 
by  a  connection  to  a  cog-wheel,  deriving  its  motion  from 
the  fly-wheel,  turned  by  hand,  through  a  pinion  upon  the 
fly-wheel  shaft. 

Thus,  the  cylinder  was  moved  from  the  front  of  the 
machine  over  the  bed,  and  caused  to  revolve  in  its  transit, 
so  that  the  sheet  would  be  presented  to  the  type,  printed 
and  return  with  the  cylinder  to  be  piled  by  the  fly. 

The  inking  rollers,  of  course,  traveled  in  advance  of 
the  cylinder,  and  received  a  charge  of  ink  from  the  ink 
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cylinder,  supplied  by  a  fountain,  and  imparted  the  same 
to  the  types  on  the  return  movement  of  the  printing 
cylinder. 

The  capacity  of  the  press  was  from  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  per  hour,  and  the  prices  were  exceedingly 
moderate:  thus,  a  press  with  a  bed  20  by  28,  was  afforded 
for  ^400,  and  one  44  by  28^'  for  ^525.  The  cost  of  time 
of  machinist  sent  to  set  the  press  up,  was  ^1.50  per  day  and 
expenses,  but  this,  the  reader  must  remember,  was  thirty 
years  ago,  and  before  the  high  prices  caused  by  the  war  and 
the  formation  of  trades  unions.  Several  of  these  presses 


To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Robinson,  son  of  the 
inventor,  and  carrying  on  the  printing  business  at  Prince- 
town,  N.  J.,  we  are  indebted  for  the  meager  data  respect¬ 
ing  it,  but  as  he  was  very  young  at  the  time  it  was  built 
and  sold,  his  recollection  of  it  is  necessarily  limited. 

After  Mr.  Degener,  who  previously  had  left  the  employ 
of  the  late  G.  P.  Gordon,  had  fairly  got  his  Liberty  press 
introduced  to  the  trade,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
construction  of  a  cylinder  press,  an  illustration  of  which  is 
given  below.  This  machine  was  patented  November  5, 
1861,  and  contained  many  new  and  ingenious  features. 


were  made  and  sold.  Our  old  friend,  L.  M.  Grist,  of  York- 
ville,  South  Carolina,  had  one,  the  De7nocratic  Pi'ess,  at 
Skowhegan,  Maine,  as  well  as  the  Canton  (Ill.)  Register, 
were  printed  for  many  years  on  a  Princeton,  and  the 
purchasers  were  apparently  satisfied,  and  so  expressed 
themselves. 

But  with  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  business 
was  brought  to  a  close,  never  to  be  revived,  and  “the 
Princeton”  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  printers  of 
1850-1860,  and  probably  not  a  single  press  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  make  can  be  found  running  in  the  United  States  today. 


Like  the  Princeton,  the  Newbury,  and  others  of  this 
class,  the  bed  was  stationary,  and  the  cylinder  was  revolved 
over  it  by  means  of  the  endless  rack  upon  one  side  of  the 
machine,  the  rack  rising  and  falling,  rising  that  the  cylin¬ 
der  should  effect  its  own  clearance,  and  be  lifted  from  off 
the  face  of  the  type  on  its  return  movement,  and  falling, 
that  as  the  cylinder,  with  the  sheet  to  be  printed,  passed 
over  the  type,  the  position  of  the  cylinder  relatively  to  the 
type,  would  allow  the  sheet  to  be  printed. 

The  printed  sheet  was  not  flied  as  had  been  the  com¬ 
mon  practice,  but  was  released  from  the  cylinder  after 
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having  been  printed  by  a  series  of  supplemental  nippers, 
and  deposited  upon  a  pile-table,  printed  side  up. 

The  cylinder  carriage  in  which  was  held  the  cylinder, 
was  driven  by  a  crank  movement,  and  the  rack  was 
vibrated  by  means  of  a  cam,  in  the  main  wheel  of  the 
press,  engaging  with  a  stud  and  roller  inserted  in  a  pro¬ 
jecting  portion  of  the  rack,  so  that,  as  stated,  the  cylinder 
revolved  through  engagement  with  the  rack. 

The  feature  of  piling  the  sheet  without  the  use  of  a 
fly,  but  by  means  of  the  supplemental  nippers  and  pile- 
board,  was  exceedingly  novel  and  ingenious. 

Those  who  have  read  the  description  of  the  Davis 
cylinder,  will  note  how  closely  these  two  inventors 
carried  out  this  particular  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
printed  sheet,  and  that  the  ways  and  means  adopted  by 
Degener  were  far  simpler  and  fully  as  efficient. 

The  inking  apparatus,  not  shown  as  distinctly  as  we 
could  wish,  in  the  engraving  presented,  consisted  of 
the  form  rollers  carried  over  the  stationary  form,  a 
fountain  and  a  cylinder,  and  intermediate  roller. 

By  an  ingenious  mechanism,  the  frame  carrying  this 
cylinder  and  intermediate  roller  was  swiveled,  and  by  or 
through  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  carriage,  was  tripped, 
so  as  to  throw  the  cylinder  and  intermediate  roller  away 
from  the  form  rollers  and  up  to  the  duct  roller  of  the 
fountain,  for  a  supply  of  ink.  One  of  these  machines  was 
built  and  placed  in  operation  in  a  city  office,  but  for  some 
unknown  reasons  the  manufacture  was  not  continued. 
The  operation  of  this  one  machine  is  reported  to  have 
been  satisfactory,  and  at  that  time,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  machine  attracted  much  attention. 

The  feeling,  however,  as  already  stated,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  cylinder  presses,  was  strongly  in  the 
belief  that  the  “Napier”  principle  was  the  true  system, 
and  any  departure  from  it  was  not  kindly  received.  In 
truth,  it  perhaps  may  be  said  that  too  much  conservatism 
in  the  direction  of  the  cylinder  machine  has  operated 
more  to  retard  the  growth  of  this  particular  class  of 
machinery  than  of  any  other. 

By  all  means  “  hold  on  to  that  which  is  good,”  but  in 
doing  so,  be  not  too  anxious  to  condemn  a  something  else, 
without  first  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

( To  be  continued^ 

LEFT  OVER. 

EVERAL  articles  from  valued  contributors,  among 
them,  “  Notes  on  Wood  Engraving,”  by  S.  W.  Fallis, 
and  “A  Discussion  on  Job  Composition,”  by  Gustav 
Boehm,  were  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present 
number.  Will  appear  in  our  next. 


WE  have  no  sympathy  with  or  faith  in  the  predictions 
of  the  business  man  who  is  never  satisfied  with  the 
outlook ,  who  can  never  see  a  silver  lining  to,  or  a  rift  in, 
the  clouds.  There  are,  unhappily,  a  number  of  persons 
identified  with  the  trade,  who  always  have  the  same  sing¬ 
song  story  to  tell  from  January  to  December — Job’s  com¬ 
forters — croakers,  who  even  when  business  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  are  eternally  insisting  that  there  is  next  to 
nothing  doing,  and  that  the  trade  has  gone  to  the  dogs. 


These  people  are  unmitigated  nuisances,  whose  only  design 
seems  to  be  to  chill  the  marrow  and  mar  the  enterprise  of 
the  wide-awake  worker.  The  sooner  they  bid  good-bye  to 
an  active  career,  the  better. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  OUTLINE  CUTS  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS,  ETC. 

Questions  as  to  how  outline  cuts  for  newspapers,  etc.,  are  made, 
and  for  an  easy  method  for  making  negatives  direct  from  the  tracings, 
repeatedly  come  to  this  office.  Many,  no  doubt,  who  do  not  write  us, 
are  asking  the  same  questions  in  their  minds.  We  accordingly  answer 
these  inquiries  at  length. 

As  to  making  outline  cuts  for  newspapers,  etc.,  the  following  rules 
are  to  be  observed  : 

1.  With  salt  paper,  or  on  plain  silver  prints.  First,  have  a 
silver  print,  about  double  the  size  of  the  cut  desired,  made  from  the 
photograph  or  picture  to  be  drawn ;  this  silver  print  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  toned,  as  you  could  not  thus  bleach  it  out  after  the  drawing 
is  made,  but  is  to  appear  in  its  natural  reddish  tint  only. 

Upon  this  you  draw,  with  jet  black  India  ink,  with  a  drawing  or  fine 
steel  pen  :  draw  the  features  and  general  outline  with  bold  lines ; 
especially  the  eyes  should  be  marked  and  very  distinct ;  the  hair  should 
be  treated  like  massive  forms.  Draw  the  darkest  shadows  first  with 
heavy,  solid  lines,  or  even  compact  black  spots ;  then  the  minor  forms 
of  the  hair  in  lighter  lines;  draw'  nothing  at  all  in  the  lighter  portions 
of  the  hair  ;  this  gives  the  drawing  the  appearance  of  plastic  relief.  If 
the  portrait  has  a  mustache  or  whiskers,  treat  them  the  same  way,  black 
in  the  darkest  shadows,  and  but  a  few  fine  lines  merely  to  indicate  the 
general  form.  If  the  face  of  the  cut  is  to  be  less  than  one  inch,  it 
is  advisable  not  to  draw  any  shading  in  the  face,  unless  you  are  sure 
your  printer  w'ill  not  fill  it  up  in  printing. 

The  shading  in  faces  must  be  done  delicately ;  use  fine  lines  and 
run  them  to  conform  with  the  form  of  the  features,  always  curving  them 
to  the  form  of  cheek,  nose  or  neck. 

The  neck  should  generally  have  more  shading  than  the  cheek ;  the 
shirt  and  collar  should  be  in  fine  outlines  only ;  the  outline  of  coat- 
collar,  lappel,  etc.,  to  be  in  decided  lines,  and  it  always  looks  w'ell  to 
have  the  coat  shaded;  draw  one  layer  of  lines  on  the  shadows  ;  let  the 
lines  be  thicker  where  shadows  are  stronger,  and  running  off,  gradually 
finer  and  thinner,  toward  the  light.  Now  run  another  layer  of  lines 
over  the  w'hole  coat  or  dark  garment,  running  transverse  or  crossways 
over  the  first  layer  of  lines  ;  never  cross  the  lines  a  second  time,  which 
would  form  a  third  layer,  because  this  would  blur  the  work,  and  smudge 
up  in  printing. 

After  the  drawing  is  done,  bleach  it,  so  as  to  remove  the  photo¬ 
graphic  tint,  by  immersing  it,  or  pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  one  part 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  ten  to  tw'elve  parts  of  alcohol,  and 
five  parts  of  distilled  or  rain  water.  (This  is  very  poisonous.)  Then 
have  a  negative  made  of  the  size  required,  and  proceed  according  to 
plan  for  zinc-etching. 

2.  To  make  outline  drawings  without  silver  print. 

All  cuts  which  are  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  original  photograph  or 
drawing  can  be  made  direct  with  pen  and  ink  upon  a  good,  clear  tracing 
paper,  which  has  no  speckles  or  spots,  without  a  silver  print. 

Draw  your  picture  the  same  as  above  described,  by  pinning  the 
tracing  paper  with  thumb  tacks  over  the  original. 

A  negative  is  easily  made  from  a  tracing  by  contact  with  a  dry 
plate,  or,  better  yet,  with  the  new  improved  negative  films,  expressly 
made  for  such  a  purpose.  In  this  manner  everybody  can  make  their 
I  own  negatives  in  a  few  minutes  merely  with  the  photographic  printing 
I  frame ;  no  camera  or  lens  is  required,  as  long  as  the  drawing  requires 
no  reducing  or  enlarging. 

Another  very  simple  way  of  making  a  negative  direct  from  the 
tracing  is  by  means  of  the  photo -gelatine  transfer  paper,  such  as  is  used 
in  photo-lithography  or  phofo-stigmography.  Sensitize  and  dry  it 
exactly  as  in  the  manner  described  for  photo-stigmography,  by  drying 
upon  a  glass  plate.  Lay  the  tracing  in  the  printing  frame  (face  down 
will  make  a  regular  negative,  face  up  will  make  a  reversed  negative) ; 
upon  this  lay  the  sensitized  gelatine  paper.  Expose  to  sunlight  two  to 
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four  minutes,  or  in  scattered  light  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Examine 
the  print ;  as  soon  as  it  is  of  brownish  color  on  the  face,  the  exposure 
is  ready.  If  sufficiently  exposed,  the  design  will  be  slightly  visible  on 
back  of  paper.  After  the  print  is  inked  in  the  usual  manner,  and  just 
before  putting  it  in  water,  it  is  powdered  with  very  fine  graphite.  After 
laying.in  water  for  thirty  minutes  it  is  developed.  When  perfectly  dry 
it  is  rendered  translucent  by  oiling  the  back,  as  described  in  previous 
article,  in  Vol.  VII. 

The  prints,  after  developing,  can  also  be  dried  on  a  plate  of  glass 
coated  with  vaseline,  so  as  to  render  this  paper  negative  quite  smooth 
and  perfectly  flat,  and  the  print  can  be  dusted  or  powdered  after  drying 
with  graphite  or  fine  gold  bronze ;  this  renders  it  very  opaque. 

In  this  way  negatives  can  be  made  from  printed  cuts,  or  illustra¬ 
tions,  if  they  have  no  printing  on  the  back  and  the  paper  is  not  too 
thick.  Of  course  it  is  preferable,  and,  in  most  cases,  necessary,  to 
make  the  paper  translucent  with  a  preparation. 

In  drawing  buildings  or  views,  always  draw  the  principal  outlines 
first,  then  the  windows,  then  the  cornices  or  trimmings.  The  windows 
are  generally  drawn  in  solid  black,  and  only  one  line  drawn  around  it 
to  indicate  the  window  frame  or  casing.  Use  but  little  and  light 
shading.  All  shading  on  buildings  should  be  in  diagonal  lines.  To 
indicate  a  shadow  of  a  cornice  or  any  projection,  use  perpendicular 
lines. 

Trees  and  foliage  are  outlined  in  freehand  style  in  broken  lines, 
and  shaded  but  little  in  short  diagonal  or  irregular  lines. — Atnerican 
Lithographer  and  Printer. 


ZINCOGRAPHY  AND  ZINCO  PROCESS. 

This  subject,  concerning  which  a  question  appears  under  the  head 
of  correspondence,  in  the  present  issue,  will,  doubtless,  interest  a 
wider  circle  of  readers,  and  we  have,  therefore,  dealt  somewhat  more 
fully  with  the  matter  in  this  article  than  we  otherwise  should.  We  may 
add,  that  the  whole  process  of  making  zinco-blocks  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  handbook  on  zincography,  published,  at  the 
price  of  half-a-crown,  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons. 

The  question  put  by  our  correspondent  as  to  zincography,  which 
means  drawing  upon  (in  line  or  chalk)  zinc  plates,  and  printing 
therefrom,  as  a  substitute  for  stone,  would  seem  rather  to  refer  to  zinco- 
type  blocks ;  but  as  the  two  processes  are  very  similar  up  to  a  certain 
point,  we  give  the  following  description  : 

The  zinc  plates  for  either,  are  sold  ready  polished,  and  differ  only  in 
thickness,  the  zinco-block  being  four  times  as  thick  as  those  used  for 
drawing  upon.  The  zinc  for  drawing  upon  is  not  ready  for  graining 
until  it  has  been  washed  with  strong  potash,  and  rinsed  in  clear  water, 
and  the  graining  must  be  done  with  sand  and  water,  in  a  manner  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  adopted  for  the  stone.  If  for  chalk  work,  it  must  be  very 
sharp  in  the  grain,  or  it  will  not  take  the  chalk  ;  if  for  ink,  in  line  or 
stipple,  an  inferior  grain  will  do.  In  case  of  drawing  anything  that 
may  require  erasing,  the  zinc  must  on  no  account  be  scraped,  as  it  would 
roll  up  solid  black;  it  is  better  to  take  out,  with  a  piece  of  clean  rag 
dipped  in  benzine,  anything  that  is  wrong  and  let  it  dry,  when  the 
chalk  or  ink  may  be  used  without  fear,  over  the  same  part.  For  conve¬ 
nience  of  working,  the  white  portions  may  be  stopped  out  as  on  stone, 
but  the  gum  used  should  have  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  or  nitric 
acid  mixed  with  it  to  the  strength  one  would  use  for  a  “strong  etch” 
on  stone. 

When  the  drawing  is  completed,  take  a  solution  made  as  follows, 
and  etch  the  plate  with  it  for  ten  minutes,  not  longer  :  Put  two  dozen 
nut-galls  into  a  saucepan  (preferably  one  glazed  with  earthenware) 
and  cover  them  with  a  pint  of  water;  simmer  over  slow  fire  until  it  is 
reduced  to  half  a  pint  or  rather  less  ;  strain  through  fine  muslin  into  a 
clean  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  until  cold;  or  it  may  be  kept  in  a  stop¬ 
pered  bottle.  Take  of  strong  gum  and  the  above  tincture  of  galls  equal 
parts,  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  glacial  acetic  or  nitric  acid  ;  the  former 
is  preferable,  as,  in  washing,  the  acetate  of  zinc  is  more  soluble  than  the 
nitrate. 

This  solution  should  be  rapidly  passed  over  the  plate,  whether  chalk 
or  lime,  just  as  the  “  etch”  over  a  stone.  After  ten  minutes  etching, 
wash  off  with  a  clean  sponge  and  plenty  of  water,  and  roll  up  in  the 
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usual  way,  bringing  it  up  with  a  roller.  Some  prefer  to  allow  the  plate 
to  dry  all  over  during  the  rolling  up,  and  keep  rolling  until  the  whole 
plate  is  one  black  mass,  when  they  wash  out  the  job  with  “  turps”  and 
water,  and  roll  up  again ;  others  are  careful  to  prevent  the  plate  drying 
in  the  white  or  clear  parts  by  wiping  very  frequently  with  a  very  slight 
etch  of  gum  and  acetic  acid,  feeding  the  job  with  the  roller  all  the  time, 
in  between.  If  a  transfer  is  required,  a  few  impressions  should  be  run 
off  before  again  washing  out,  when  the  job  will  be  found  strong  enough 
to  roll  up  in  re-transfer  (litho)  ink,  and  the  transfers  pulled  may  be 
put  down  polished  zinc  for  the  bath. 

Zinco-blocks  for  letterpress  printing  must  be  polished,  unless  perhaps 
for  coarse  poster  work.  The  grained  surface  would  not  answer  in  the 
printing.  To  polish  the  zinc,  take  the  ordinary  pumice-powder,  very 
fine,  and,  with  a  piece  of  soft,  preferably  linen  rag,  and  a  little  water, 
rub  it  down  till  an  even  polished  surface  appears;  after  which,  with 
the  same  powder,  dry,  complete  the  polishing  till  the  surface  reflects 
like  a  mirror.  Immediately  put  the  transfer  down  exactly  as  if  it  were 
stone;  then,  before  rolling  up,  dip  it  in  a  very  weak  bath  for  a  minute 
or  so,  and  rinse  and  dry  without  heating.  It  should  not  be  washed 
out,  but  rolled  up  in  litho  ink,  and  may  then  be  put  in  the  trough  and 
rocked  in  the  usual  way,  being  heated  from  time  to  time,  and  rolled 
again  with  the  ordinary  varnish. 

Sufficient  care  is  not  usually  exhibited  in  England  in  biting  up  these 
plates  for  zinco-blocks.  The  writer  has  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
process  as  conducted  in  Paris,  where  the  plates  are  carefully  examined 
through  a  strong  magnifying-glass,  and,  if  any  tendency  to  undermine 
the  lines  is  shown  on  arriving  at  a  certain  depth,  the  operator  takes  a 
varnish  brush  and  protects  the  shelving  sides  with  it,  and  also  touches 
up  any  parts  of  the  surface  which  seem  feeble.  If  any  specks  of 
“scum,”  or  “dirt,”  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  lines,  or  among  the 
chalking,  he  takes  a  graver  and  cuts  them  away,  taking  care  to  touch 
each  graver-cut  with  varnish,  so  as  to  prevent  the  subsequent  bath  from 
undermining  the  line.  To  this  care  is  due  the  superiority  of  the  French, 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  American  process- work.  Some  houses,  befoie 
subjecting  the  transfer  on  zinc  to  the  weak  bath,  etch  it  with  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  galls  and  gum  for  five  or  six  minutes,  which  will  clear  away 
all  scum,  and  then  rinse  off  with  cold  clear  water,  and  immerse  in  the 
bath. 

Almost  every  operator  has  his  own  favorite  mixture  of  ink  for  rolling 
up  the  zinco-block  during  the  biting-up,  which  he  pretends  to  keep  a 
profound  secret;  but  anything  which  will  feed  the  job,  and  prevent  the 
acids  in  the  trough  from  impoverishing  it,  will  answer  the  purpose 
satisfactorily.  Cobbler’s  wax,  resin,  and  white  or  yellow  wax,  all  of 
which  are  rendered  fluent  by  the  heated  plate,  in  various  proportions 
of  admixture,  form  the  bases.  Like  the  earlier  receipts  for  transfer 
paper,  re-transfer  paper,  transfer  and  re-transfer  ink,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  processes  of  earlier  days,  there  always  has  been  an  amount  of 
pretended  secrecy  that  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  many,  but 
had  no  reality  about  it.  Once  the  principle  is  understood,  the  rest  goes 
without  saying. — Printing  Thnes  and  Lithograph,  London. 


SPIRITED  COMPETITION. 

In  1863,  there  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  a  lecture  by  J.  Moore, 
London,  bearing  the  title  “  A  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Art  of  Printing.”  It  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  the  printer  of  today, 
and  highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  From  it  we  select  the 
following  account  of  a  spirited  competition  at  an  auction  sale  of 
books,  for  the  possession  of  the  first  edition  of  “  Boccaccio’s  De¬ 
cameron  ”  : 

“  Some  of  the  productions  of  the  early  printers  are  really  exquisite 
and  no  adequate  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  eagerness  manifested 
by  bibliographers  for  their  possession.  A  graphic  description  is  given 
by  Dr.  Dibdin,  of  the  sale  by  auction,  in  London,  of  one  of  these 
typographical  gems.  The  great  object  of  attraction  was  the  first 
edition  of  ‘  Boccaccio’s  Decameron,’  an  exceedingly  rare  and  choice 
book,  printed  at  Venice,  in  1478.  Its  size  was  folio,  and  bound  in 
red  morocco.  The  sale  took  place  in  St.  James’  square,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1811,  and  in  the  catalogue  were  to  be  found  some  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  early  printers.  This  valuable  collection 
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was  the  property  of  the  late  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  who  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  accumulating  these  typographical  antiquities.  The  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  morning  of  the  sale  was  overflowing,  and  several  of  the 
principal  competitors  were  members  of  the  aristocracy.  The  honor  of 
firing  the  first  shot  at  this  sale  was  due  to  a  gentleman  of  Shropshire, 
who  bid  one  hundred  guineas  for  this  single  book.  After  a  short  pause 
the  bidding  rose  to  five  hundred  guineas ;  and  now  commenced  the 
contest  in  earnest.  A  thousand  guineas  were  bid  by  Earl  Spencer,  to 
which  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  added  ‘  ten.’  The  battle  was  now 
confined  to  these  two  noblemen,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  toward 
them  ;  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  such  was  the  interest  excited. 
After  several  random  shots  had  been  fired,  ‘two  thousand  pounds’ 
were  offered  by  the  marquis.  Then  it  was  that  Earl  Spencer,  like  a 
prudent  general,  began  to  think  it  was  a  useless  expenditure  of 
ammunition,  seeing  that  his  antagonist  was  as  fresh  as  at  the  outset. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  minute  he  paused.  Again  his  countenance  was 
marked  with  a  fixed  determination  to  gain  the  prize,  and  the  biddings 
were  renewed.  ‘  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  !  ’  said 
Lord  Spencer.  The  spectators  were  now  absolutely  electrified.  The 
marquis  quietly  adds  his  ‘  ten,’  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  contest. 
Not  the  least  surprising  incident  of  this  extraordinary  sale  is,  that  the 
marquis  already  possessed  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  wanted  a  few 
leaves  at  the  end ;  he  therefore  paid  this  enormous  sum  for  the  honor 
of  possessing  merely  a  few  pages.” 


CONDITION  OF  ENGLISH  PRINTING  TRADE. 

The  condition  of  the  English  printing  trade  is  interestingly  reviewed 
by  the  British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer.  Prices  for  print¬ 
ing  are  declining,  so  that  i,ooo  double-demy  placards,  or  10,000 
handbills  can  be  obtained  by  any  “  cutting”  customer,  at  about  half 
the  price  they  could  get  them,  even  ten  years  ago.  Nearly  all  kinds  of 
work  are  subject  to  this  gradual  depreciation.  Firms  who  take  large 
contracts  yearly,  find  that  to  retain  the  work,  they  must  gradually  lower 
their  prices;  if  not,  someone  else  will  step  in  and  take  the  job.  This 
lowering  system  is  well  exhibited  in  the  London  school  board  tenders. 
From  schedule  prices  — practically  those  which  were  published  only  a 
few  months  ago — the  terms  have  got  down  to  57^  per  cent  below. 
The  same  thing  is  taking  place  everywhere,  although  it  does  not  come 
so  prominently  before  the  public.  This  is  accounted  for  in  two  items. 
News  paper  is  extremely  cheap,  though  good  qualities  of  writings  and 
printings  have  declined  not  more  than  10  per  cent  in  a  few  years. 
Except  job  lots,  and  now  and  then  an  exceptionally  cheap  bargain,  the 
printer  gains  a  decline  of  not  over  10  per  cent  in  the  price  of  the 
paper  that  he  uses,  below  the  price  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Wages  of  compositors  have  not  been  reduced,  hours  of  labor  have 
declined  in  some  places  to  nine,  and  composing  machines  have  made 
no  alteration  in  the  cost  of  composition.  There  is  no  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  this  item  to  printers. 

But  there  has  been  a  saving  in  the  use  of  presses.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  that,  among  our  slow-going  cousins  across  the  water,  the  power 
press  has  almo.st  superseded  the  hand  press.  Larger  and  larger  machine^ 
have  been  brought  into  use.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  man  and  a  boy 
would  work  a  press,  and  print  300  quarto  circulars  in  an  hour.  Nowa¬ 
days,  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  will  be  stereotyped,  and  laid  down  on  a 
large  machine,  worked  still  by  a  man  and  a  boy  only,  and  16,000  to 
20,000  an  hour  of  that  self-same  circular  can  be  produced.  On  the 
other  hand,  stereotyping  reduces  this  saving,  and  so  does  the 
immensely  greater  cost  of  the  large  press,  and  the  rent  of  the  larger 
space  that  it  occupies.  “  There  is  extra  trouble  in  wetting  down  big 
sheets.  Any  accident  may  involve  the  spoiling  of  the  sixteen  plates. 
There  is  much  greater  waste  of  ink  in  washing  up.  Any  sheet  of 
paper  spoiled  means  the  spoiling  of  sixteen  copies.  There  is  the  cost 
of  power,  gas  or  steam. — ^if  the  latter,  of  looking  after  the  engine, 
getting  in  coals,  etc.  In  fact,  there  is  a  host  of  expenses  now  incurred 
which  were  not  in  existence  when  printing  was  carried  on  as  hand¬ 
worked  business.  Large  establishments  involve  large  costs,  too,  in 
superintendence,  and  in  bookkeeping,  and  checking  of  incomings  and 
outgoings.”  The  net  saving  in  the  use  of  presses  is  not  over  15 
per  cent,  so  that  this,  added  to  the  10  per  cent  saved  in  paper,  makes 


a  saving  of  25  per  cent  in  doing  business  below  the  old  time  way  of 
doing  it.  ‘‘Yet  the  general  average  cost  of  printing  has  gone  down 
50  per  cent.  The  difference  of  25  per  cent  has  gone  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  printer.  In  other  words,  printing  is  a  worse  business  than  it 
was,  for  profit,  by  25  per  cent.”  The  American  printer,  too,  is  suffer¬ 
ing  under  this  cut-throat  system  of  competition,  and  he  will  keep  on 
suffering  more  and  more  until  employing  printers  have  a  pool  to  save 
themselves  from  ruin. —  The  Paper  World. 


COLORING  POSTER  PAPERS. 

The  following  concerning  the  coloring  of  cheap  shelf  and  poster 
papers,  is  from  an  English  source  : 

“  All  papers'are  colored  in  pulp  while  it  is  yet  in  the  engine.  The 
stock  is,  to  some  extent,  selected  and  treated  to  suit  the  different  colors, 
and  the  coloring  material  must  be  managed  with  great  care  and  good 
judgment  in  order  to  produce  a  deep  brilliant  color.  Coloring  paper 
is  a  very  different  process  from  that  of  dying  wool,  yarn,  or  cloth;  in 
dying  them,  if  the  color  is  not  right  the  first  time,  they  can  be  dipped 
again  and  again  until  it  is  right;  but  the  paper  maker  has  no  such 
opportunity ;  he  may,  indeed,  change  it  by  adding  uncolored  pulp,  or 
more  coloring  matter  to  the  pulp  in  the  stuff  chest,  but  this  course  is 
always  attended  with  a  loss  of  time  and  material.  Coloring  paper  is, 
therefore,  a  specialty  in  the  art  of  paper  making,  and  comparatively 
few  men  are  capable  of  producing  a  full  line  of  good  colors.  In  this 
connection,  ‘  Papyrus,’  in  ‘Chats  about  Paper-Making,’  says:  ‘A  paper 
maker’s  book  of  recipes  for  colors  is  indeed  a  curiosity  in  its  way;  but 
with  these  he  can  and  does  produce  handsomely  colored  papers, 
whereas,  a  practical  dyer  of  cloth,  or  even  a  chemist,  makes  awful 
havoc  when  he  attempts  to  dye  paper;  he  is  more  successful  in  making 
ugly  messes  and  nauseous  smells  than  anything  else.’  It  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  best  to  give  precise  recipes  for  coloring  paper,  as  a  little 
difference  in  the  stock  or  its  treatment,  or  in  the  management  of 
the  coloring  material  will  produce  results  very  different  from  those 
looked  for,  and  then  fault  is  found  with  the  recipe  or  its  maker.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  general  directions,  and  indicate  what 
coloring  matter  should  be  employed  and  how  it  should  be  managed. 
For  blues  generally,  the  prussian  blue,  made  according  to  the  recipes 
already  given,  may  be  employed,  varying  the  quantity  of  blue  used 
according  to  the  shade  or  color  desired.  To  make  a  purple  blue,  fine 
roseine  is  to  be  employed,  using  enough  to  produce  the  effect.  If  a 
black  blue  is  wanted,  a  little  bichromate  of  potash  has  a  good  affect  in 
that  direction.  A  good  common  dark  blue  is  obtained  by  using 
unbleached  gunny  bagging  or  jute,  thirty  per  cent,  and  wood  pulp, 
seventy  per  cent,  colored  with  about  five  gallons  of  blue  and  one 
quarter  ounce  of  fine  roseine  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  paper.  A 
brighter  blue  is  made  by  using  white  hard  stock  and  wood  pulp  in 
the  same  proportions  and  the  same  coloring.  Coarse,  common  blue 
paper  may  be  made  by  putting  the  color  ingredients  into  the  engine, 
among  the  pulp,  but,  although  this  is  practiced  to  some  extent,  it  is  not 
recommended.  The  dry  form  of  prussian  blue,  already  named,  will 
give  the  same  colors  as  the  above,  and  as  it  can  be  thrown  into  the 
engine  dry,  it  is  the  most  convenient  to  use.  It  will  be  observed  in 
the  foregoing  recipes  that  forty  pounds  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
give  forty  gallons  of  blue ;  it  is  therefore  an  easy  matter  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  any  shade  of  blue  made  by  it.  If  blue  paper  colored  with 
Prussian  blue  is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  it  becomes  quite 
red,  and  this  suggests  the  idea  that  by  the  use  of  ammonia  a  prussian 
blue  may  be  made  having  a  reddish  shade,  thereby  dispensing,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  use  of  red,  and  making  a  more  permanent  color.” 


IMPERMEABLE  'WRAPPING  PAPER. 

Dissolve  one  and  a  half  pound  of  white  soap  in  a  quart  of  water, 
then  dissolve  two  ounces  of  gum  arabic  and  six  ounces  of  glue, 
in  another  quart  of  water.  Mix  the  two  solutions ;  warm  the 
mixture;  dip  the  paper  in  the  liquid  ;  pass  it  between  two  rolls 
(a  clothes-wringer,  for  example),  and  put  it  to  dry.  In  default  of 
rolls,  hang  the  paper  up,  that  it  may  drip  well,  or,  better,  pass  it 
between  two  sheets  of  dry  paper.  Then  let  it  dry  in  a  mild  tempera¬ 
ture. — Nature. 
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(Ronafbeon  Ofti 


Tjikke-Lixe  XOXPAKEII.  liOXALDSON.  (18  POIXT.)  Price,  $4.30 

SPECIAL  SALE 

Genuine  Raphael  Masterpiece 
Guaranteed 

Discovered  in  Belgium 

1234567890 


Two-Lixe  Pica  Poxaldsox.  (21  Poixt.) 

SKETCHES 


Price,  S4.70 


Artistic  Mural  Painting 
■Relics  of  Angelo 

12345678 


Five-Lixe  jSToxpaeeil  Eoxai.dsox.  (30  Poixt  )  Price,  S5.85 

ANCIENT  TABLETS 


Autobiography  of  Nabuchodoiiosor 


Three-Lixe  Pica  Eoxaldsox..  (36  Poixt,)  Price,  S7.00 

EARLY  RECORDS 

Methods  of  Egyptian  Arcliitedfure 


Focr-Lixb  Pica  Eoxaldsox.  (18  Poix’T.)  Price,  $8.00 

ENORMOUS 


Monster  Deinotherium 


ALL  COMPLETE  WITH  FIGURES. 

hhHHHHHhh 

T/iese  fonts  may  be  Justified  with  one  another  by  using  leads  and  quads  of  our  point  system. 


The  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Shniedewend  &.  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  III. 
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AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF 

1  A  INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES 

«IVIARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.* 

TYPE  FOUNDERS, 

*  CHICAGO  and  MINNEAPOLIS 

HE  ONLY  .  ==€- 

TRUE  STANDARD. 


1 


O  ID  O  O. 

PATENTED  AUG.  12,  1884. 

12A,  24a,  Pica.  (12  Points  standard  Measure.  $2,50 

eotteepoN  of  woan§  of  foi^  §Ats^ 

(Comprising  yvVany  (ChoiQe  frodciQtions  of  both  the:  Old  /Aa5te:r5  and  Old  yvVaids 
InQlading^thei^iramoas  |dorse  *  ftair,”®  by  ®  Joe«>t^ey 

^0  ^  BE ^  OlSf OSEP  ®  Of  ®  ®  E.^SEE>VE  7(b  _ 


8A,  16a, 


Great  Prihfer.  (is  Points  standard  Measure.) 


$3.40 


:^ngraver6  and  print&rs,  ghromo-Eitfiographers,  ete. 
Onique  «  p&signs  ®  in  ®  (^ards  ®  and  ®  ^welop&s 


Double  Pica.  (24  Points  standard  Measure.) 


$4,60 


YE  ^  f EF5IVE  ^  Y\AIOEN 
A  E^^yi^tive  BoLllo-da  of  ye:  ifoth  E^titcirie: 
By  @  foet  @  §oftheart  ©EV  eepington 


4A,  8a, 


Double  Great  Primer.  (36  Points  standard  Measure.) 


$6,30 


A}^Iff  AJ7 

/Aosf^  5Rrilling®^arrativE®8 


FIGURES  AND  ORNAMENTS  WITH  ALL  SIZES. 


SPACES  AND  QUADS  WITH  ALL  SIZES  EXCEPT  PICA. 
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Ben-Franklin  Job  Press 


SIZIBS 


WITHOUT  THROW-OFF 


WITH  THROW-OFF 


BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS.  7x11  Inside  of  Chase . ...$140.00  $150.00  $6.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  8x12  Inside  of  Chase, .  150.00  .  .  .  6.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  10x15  Inside  of  Chase, .  250.00  270.00  7.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS.  13x19  Inside  of  Chase, .  350.00  385.00  10.00 

FOUNTAIN  EXTRA— 7x11,  $20.00;  8x12,  $20.00;  1 0x1 5,  $22.50 :  1 3x1 9.  $25.00.  STEAM  FIXTURES,  for  either  size.  $1 5.00. 


MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  139-141  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 

14-16  Second  Street,  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Oldest  and  Largest  Roller  Establishment 
in  New  England 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

Anglo-American 
Improved  Standard 

Co?npositions. 


Rollers  cast  for 
all  styles  of 
Presses. 


Samples  of 
Composition,  Prices 
fo'>'  Casting  Rollers, 

^  “The  Roller  Guide,” 

containing fill  information  concerning 
^  Rollers  and  Composition,  sent  npon  appli¬ 
cation. 


All  goods  guaranteed  as  represented.  Correspondence 
solicited.  .-.  .'.  .-.  .'.  .-.  .-.  .-.  .-.  .-.  .-.  .-. 


Onr  New  Calender  for  i88y,  sent  upon  application,  -j  *®^rH'riNLrND  printer. 


1  Improved  Paper-Cutting  Machines, 

614  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OE 

PERFECTION. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASLEY  ANE  ACCURATELY  ADJUSTED. 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE. 

48-inch . $1,200  37-inch .  $700  30-inch .  $500 

43-inch . .  885  I  33-inch .  575  |  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  Steampower  Cutlers.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above. 

J.  M.  IVES  &  CO.,  293  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Brown  &  Carver  Cutting  Machines. 
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Babcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co’s 


Dram  Cylinder,  Two-Revolution  ^^^LitlioppMc  Pat  Air-Spring  Presses. 


BABCJCK  STANDARD”  PRESSES. 


These  Presses  are  built  from  new  designs  combining  strength  and  durability  with 
increased  capacity  for  speed,  and  embody  several  new  and  very  important  im¬ 
provements,  among  them  the  following : 

Noiseless  Gripper  Motion,  with  Perfect  Register.  Air  Valve,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  spring  when  desired,  and  invariably  restoring  it  when  the  press  is  started. 
The  Shield,  which  effectually  protects  the  Piston  and  Cylinder  from  paper  tapes 
etc.,  that  might  fall  upon  them  and  produce  injury.  The  Piston  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  Air-Cylinder,  so  that  the  wear  of  either  can  be  easily  compensated. 
This  easy  positive  and  perfect  adjustment  prevents  leaks  and  vacuums  and  secures 
evenness  of  wear  in  the  Air-Spring.  The  Roller-Bearing  has  the  following 
advantages  :  Any  single  roller  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others.  All 
of  the  rollers  may  be  removed  and  replaced  without  altering  their  “  set.”  When 


desired,  the  form  rollers  may  be  released  from  contact  with  the  distributor  and  type 
without  removing  the  rollers  from  their  bearings  or  changing  their  ‘'set.”  The  Ink 
Fountain  is  set  very  high,  allowing  easy  access  to  the  forms,  and  furnishes  much 
better  distribution  than  the  old  style.  These  presses  have  Patent  Positive  Slide 
Motion  and  Patent  Back-up  Mechanism,  and  are  equal  to  any  first-class  presses 
in  the  market. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  “STANDARD”  PRESSES. 

No.  I,  Size  bed  19  x  24 . jjt, 150.00  No.  5,  Size  bed  29  x  42 . ^2,000.00 

2,  “  22x26 - ....  1,400.00  6,  “  33x46 .  2,200.00 

3,  “  25x31 . 1,600.00  7,  "  35x51 .  2,35o-oo 

4,  “  27x38. .  1,800.00  8,  “  39x53 . 2,700.00 

No.  9,  Size  bed  39  x  57 . 583,200.00 


Write  for  Lowest  Cash  Prices. 


THE  BABCOCK  PATENT  AIR-SPRING 
COUNTRY  PRESS. 

The  best  Newspaper  and  Job  Cylinder  Press  for  the 
price  in  the  jnarket.  Size  of  bed  33  x  46  inches  ;  will  work  a 
6-column  Quarto  Newspaper  without  “cramping.”  It  is 
simple,  strong,  and  in  every  way  splendidly  constructed.  It 
combines  all  the  latest  improvements  for  fast  and  good  work, 
together  with  beauty  in  design  and  solidity  in  all  its  parts. 
With  its  other  qualifications,  it  is  capable  of  a  high  rate  of 
speed;  has  perfect  register,  fine  distribution,  runs  easily  and 
almost  noiselessly.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work,  having 
Air  Springs  and  Vibrators  on  Form  Rollers. 

Price,  |i,ioo.  Steam  Fixtures,  $50  extra. 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENTS, 

115  &  117  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


A  SENSIBLE  REQUEST. 

To  the  Editor ;  Syracuse,  January,  24,  1887. 

Your  December  number  contains  a  notice  of  the  death  of  “  George 
Westfield,  from  somewhere  in  the  East.”  I  think  he  was  the  individual 
who  visited  this  section  some  time  ago.  He  was  an  Englishman,  well 
educated,  and  a  thoroughly  practical  workman.  His  home  was  very 
near  London,  as  he  told  me  (I  can’t  remember  the  name  of  the  place), 
and  I  suggest  that  your  English  contemporaries  copy  the  death  notice 
in  their  columns.  It  may  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  sorrowing 
relatives  the  only  information  they  will  ever  receive.  If  The  Inland 
Printer  requests  its  exchanges  to  note  the  death  of  Mr.  Westfield,  I 
am  positive  his  relatives  will  eventually  hear  of  it. 

Fraternally,  John  H.  Costello. 

[We  respectfully  request  our  English  exchanges  to  copy  the  fore¬ 
going. — Editor.] 

THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  A  PRINTER. 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  February  7,  1887. 

In  your  issue  of  January,  “T.  B.  B.”  wishes  to  know  why  type 
founders  do  not  keep  the  job  printers  supplied  with  specimen  sheets  of 
the  latest  faces  issued. 

I  would  answer  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
correct  addresses.  If  printers  will  keep  the  founders  posted  regard¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  management  of  offices  and  changes  in  journeymen 
printers,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  new  enterprises  in  their  vicinity,  they 
will  find  the  founders  glad  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  sending  the 
latest  specimens  at  their  command.  I  copy  a  card  received  lately  : 

Messrs.  Marder,  Lose  &  Co. :  Burton,  Ohio,  February  5,  1887. 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  am  now  located  at  Burton,  Ohio,  where  I  am  engaged 
in  the  “  art  preservative.”  Being  a  progressive  printer,  anything  pertaining  to  the 
profession,  if  sent  to  the  above  address,  will  be  ever  so  much  appreciated  by 

Arthur  R.  Woolsey. 

Removed  from  Middlefield. 

He  is  the  kind  of  a  printer  who  will  never  lack  new  specimens. 

W.  S.  M. 


GIVE  ALL  THE  BOYS  A  CHANCE. 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  h'ebruary  5,  1887. 

A  contributor  to  the  January  number  of  The  Inland  Printer 
suggests  the  artistic  compositor  be  permitted  to  place  his  name,  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  firm  name,  in  the  imprints  on  jobs,  the  same  as  his 
brother  artists,  Nast,  Moran,  Dore,  and  others  of  deathless  fame,  are 
permitted  to  do  on  their  “jobs.”  Without  wishing  to  institute  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  work  of  the  inspired  artist  who  illustrated 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  and  the  work  of  the  other  inspired  artist  who  manipu¬ 
lates  brass  rule  and  Japanese  borders  for  “artistic  ”  billheads  and  soap 
wrappers,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  compositor  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  entitled  to  the  credit  of  a  good  job  of  printing.  Let  us  not  forget : 
I.  The  type  founder.  2.  The  press  builder.  3.  The  paper  maker. 
4.  The  ink  maker.  5.  The  pressman.  Artistic  printing,  as  at  present 
understood,  would  be  an  impossibility  without  the  cooperation  of  these 
five  “  artists.”  The  pressman,  in  particular,  can  make  ridiculous  and 
repulsive  the  finest  production  of  the  artistic  compositor  or  engraver ; 
while  a  poor  job  of  composition,  with  the  aid  of  good  machinery,  fine 
paper,  good  ink  and  skillful  manipulation,  is  often  made  pleasing  and 
acceptable.  I  suggest  that  the  formula  for  imprint,  as  given  by  your 
contributor,  be  changed  to  the  following  : 

Black  &  White,  Printers. — Smith,  Comp.  ; 

Mulcahy,  Pressman  ;  AlloySi  Co's  Type ; 

Chapin  &  Gore’s  Ink  ;  Printed  on 
the  Improved  Duplex 
Type  Masher. 

This  imprint,  in  the  hands  of  a  truly  artistic  compositor,  and  by  a 
judicious  use  of  bent  rule,  floral  ornaments  and  Chinese  pagodas,  might 


be  made  “a  thing  of  beauty.”  If  too  large  for  an  imprint  on  an 
ordinary  job,  impressions  from  it  could  be  utilized  for  sign  cards  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Several  octavo  volumes  could  be  written  on  this 
subject,  and  perhaps  will  be  if  this  stirs  up  a  hornets’  nest,  so  I  will 
close  by  saying:  “  Give  all  the  boys  a  chance.”  Old  Comp. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

To  the  Editor  :  New  York,  February  5,  1887. 

I  have  read  the  article  in  your  January  issue  regarding  a  “Strange 
Freak  of  Ink,”  and  though  not  a  pressman  your  correspondent  may 
not  object  to  an  explanation  from  one  who  is  anxious  to  keep  the 
reputation  of  his  craft  unsullied,  even  at  the  exposure  of  some  present 
methods.  The  reason,  in  all  probability,  that  your  correspondent’s 
blue-black  turned  purple  was  that  aniline  red  (or  eosine)  was  used  in 
the  ink,  and,  in  conjunction  with  blue,  of  course,  produced  a  purple. 
Large  quantities  of  eosine,  aniline  blue,  and  negrosine  are  now  used  in 
black  inks  by  certain  manufacturers.  In  proper  combination  they  give 
an  intense  color  to  the  ink,  render  it  brilliant  and  easy  working,  and 
to  some  extent  prevent  its  skimming.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  fade 
out  by  exposure,  render  a  cheap  ink  apparently  a  fine  one,  and  injure 
the  rollers.  It  is  not  a  year  since  the  writer  was  asked  by  a  large 
printer  to  explain  an  apparent  miracle.  Upon  washing  the  rollers  his 
employes  extracted  quantities  of  red,  red  from  black  ink.  Was  such 
a  thing  ever  heard  of?  The  writer  verbally  gave  the  explanation  as 
above,  much  to  the  relief  of  his  puzzled  interlocutor.  Dyeing  ink  to 
give  it  transient  brilliancy  is  certainly  not  a  step  forward  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  printing  inks,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  con¬ 
sumers.  Yours  very  truly, 

A  Printing  Ink  Manufacturer. 

(One  who  does  not  use  anilines  in  black  inks.) 


AN  EMPLOYER’S  PROTEST. 

To  the  Editor  :  Chicago,  February  3,  1887. 

I  suppose  the  columns  of  your  journal  are  open  to  the  views  of  an 
employing  printer  ?  As  such,  I  wish  to  express  my  regret  at  the  recent 
action  of  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  in  advancing  the  scale  of 
prices.  It  is  unwise,  and,  I  think,  unjust. 

It  is  unwise  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  now  existing  between 
employer  and  employe,  being  equitable,  when  the  feverish  condition  of 
other  trades  is  considered.  It  is  a  mistake  to  crowd  the  price  of  com¬ 
position  to  that  point,  when  the  difference  between  cost  and  what  can 
be  obtained  for  it  in  open  market,  will  not  pay  the  employer.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  trade  differs  widely  from  that  of  mason, 
carpenter,  plasterer,  painter,  or  street  car  conductor.  Their  lines  of 
business  are  local,  and  must  be  performed  on  the  spot,  while,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  bulk  of  ours  can  be  sent  elsewhere,  and  done  at  lower 
rates. 

One  large  publishing  firm — owing  to  the  indifference  shown  by  first- 
ijlass  city  printers  to  do  their  work,  as  the  margins  between  present 
scale  and  what  it  can  be  done  for  elsewhere,  are  so  small — have 
decided  to  send  all  their  work  east,  but  bring  the  sheets  back  to  Chicago 
to  be  bound  I 

One  of  our  leading  offices,  which  recently  lost  its  body  book  type 
by  fire,  have  refused  to  replace  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
remunerative  even  at  present  scale.  This  printing  office  enjoyed  almost 
exclusively  the  work  of  our  leading  publisher,  which  was  a  large 
amount.  And  this  publisher  is  a  man  who  wants  his  work  done  in 
Chicago,  if  he  can  afford  it !  We  think,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  the 
move  is  unwise. 

It  is  unjust  for  the  union  to  place  such  burdens  on  the  shoulders 
of  regular  offices,  or  put  such  barriers  to  trade  in  their  way.  It  matters 
not  tvhat  theorizing  may  be  indulged  in,  the  practical  results  will  be  to 
drive  book  and  weekly  newspaper  composition  out  of  the  city,  or  into 
non-union  offices.  And  you  cannot  injure  the  office  that  employs  a 
large  staff  of  union  men  without  being  an  injury  to  them,  and  a 
reflex  injury  to  the  union. 

It  is  stated  that  the  advance  is  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  eight 
or  nine  hour  movement  in  the  spring.  The  workingmen  do  not  desire 
this,  at  the  risk  of  the  disintegration  it  must  necessarily  cause  business 
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Why  should  the  “managers”  of  the  union?  There  is  no  legitimate 
reason  for  it.  There  has  been  no  marked  advance  in  rent,  fuel,  food 
or  clothing;  no  excessive  demand  for  workmen.  The  present  wages 
are  remunerative.  The  past  year  most  assuredly  has  not  been  one  in 
which  the  employing  printer  has  amassed  wealth.  Wouldn’t  it  be  “  a 
fair  stake  ”  to  let  us  have  one  year  without  agitating  advance  of  scale 
and  reduction  of  hours  ?  Too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  and  both  men 
and  employers  will  suspect  that  the  “  walking  delegate  ”  is  creeping 
into  the  union. 

Now,  don't  let  these  “  other  fellows,”  who  are  out  of  the  fold,  get 
all  the  persimmons.  You  are  undoubtedly  lengthening  their  pole,  and 
shortening  ours.  A  Union  Employing  Printer. 


OUR  WASHINGTON  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  :  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  6,  1887. 

When  I  wrote  you  a  month  ago  I  felt  morally  certain,  that,  by  this 
time,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Printing  would  have  acted  on  the 
nomination  of  Thomas  Benedict,  as  public  printer.  However,  heavy 
bodies  move  slowly,  and  the  United  States  congress  is  almost  as  cum¬ 
brous  as  the  supreme  court — perhaps  more  so.  The  question  hinges 
on  the  definition  of  the  term  “  practical  printer.”  I  have  labored 
under  the  impression  that  it  meant  a  person  who  has  practically  worked 
at  the  printing  business.  But  perhaps  the  question  is,  “  Is  Thomas  Bene¬ 
dict  a  practical  public  printer  ?”  If  so,  he  will  be  confirmed,  for,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  he  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  many  require¬ 
ments  of  his  position,  great  skill  in  organizing  the  large  force  under  his 
charge,  and  an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  augurs  well  for  his  success 
as  administrator  of  the  national  printing  house.  He  is  an  efficient  man 
for  the  place,  and  the  more  I  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Benedict,  the 
more  I  realize  that  fact.  Yet  I  am  compelled  to  say  that,  according  to 
the  plain  requirement  of  the  law,  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  position,  and 
his  confirmation  by  the  senate,  if  it  ensues,  will  not  change  my  opinion. 
To  show  that  I  am  not  personally  unfriendly  to  the  gentleman,  let  me 
record  here  a  single  fact,  which  should  bring  Thomas  E.  Benedict  near 
to  the  heart  of  every  workingman :  No  printer  can  find  employment 
in  his  office  unless  he  is  a  union  man  or  has  secured  a  permit.  No 
request  on  the  part  of  a  labor  organization,  for  the  employment  or  the 
reinstatement  of  members,  has  been  denied  by  the  public  printer.  No 
incumbent  before  him — and  I  have  known  them  all — has  so  directly, 
so  cordially  and  so  promptly  recognized  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  I  feel  kindly  toward  Mr.  Benedict. 
I  judge  public  men  (and  I  have  met  a  multitude  of  them)  by  their  acts. 
If  they  show  friendship  for  organized  labor,  they  have  mine.  If  they 
oppose  it,  they  find  that  I  am  one  of  an  army  that  can  “  hit  back.” 

Before  dismissing  the  government  printing  office,  I  may  state  that 
my  remarks  regarding  the  pressroom  of  that  establishment  stirred  up  a 
hornets’  nest,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  the  officials  of  that 
establishment  should  rush  to  the  rescue  of  his  indicted  colleague. 
Why  he,  himself  a  capable  foreman,  should  wish  to  do  so,  I  know  not; 
but  if  he  has  anything  on  his  mind,  I  hope  he  will  ease  himself.  He 
may  feel  better  afterward. 

One  of  your  correspondents  suggests  that  in  selecting  delegates  this 
year,  the  “jolly  fellow  ”  contingent  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Let  us 
hope  so,  indeed.  Earnest,  thoughtful  men ;  brainy,  forceful  men, 
should  solve  the  questions  that  now  agitate  our  membership.  Men 
who  will  stand  on  Broadway  and  boast  of  their  capacity  for  beer-drink¬ 
ing,  as  I  heard  a  delegate  from  the  interior  of  the  Empire  State  in 
1885,  should  be  left  to  swill  their  beer  at  home.  What  right  have  such 
cattle  among  the  representative  men  of  a  proud  profession.  The  can¬ 
didates  mentioned  here  are  a  very  creditable  body  of  men,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  will  be  ably  represented  whoever  is  chosen.  Among  them  is  my 
old  stand-by,  George  M.  Depue,  who,  as  business  'manager  of  the 
Craftsman,  stood  by  my  side  in  the  criminal  court,  when  we  plead 
“  Not  guilty,”  to  the  indictment  of  “  criminally  libeling”  the  publisher 
of  an  unfair  paper.  We  won  the  fight,  the  paper  became  square,  the 
suit  was  nolle  prosequied,  and  the  then  editor  and  business  manager  of 
the  Craftsman  went  out  of  court  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  We  want  no  more 
of  it,  however — enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  To  recur  to  George  :  A 
faithful,  steadfast  friend,  a  reliable,  hardworking  toiler  in  labor’s  cause, 


and,  above  all,  a  man  broad  enough  to  place  his  love  for  the  union 
high  above  party  advantage  —  and  he  did  this  most  signally  in  1884  — 
I  sincerely  hope  he  will  be  the  chairman  of  Columbia  union’s  next 
delegation.  A  vote  cast  for  him  will  never  be  regretted — my  word  for 
that.  August  Donath. 


BANCROFT’S  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor  :  Mandan,  Dak.,  January  26,  1887. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  call  from  a  Dakota  printer,  who  desired  to 
sell  me  an  office-right  to  use  Bancroft’s  non-mutilation  process.  He  , 
wanted  ^25  for  an  office-right,  or,  as  there  are  two  offices  in  town,  ^50 
for  the  sole  right  for  the  city.  He  did  a  job  on  my  press  to  show  me 
what  it  was  like,  and  a  glance  at  the  work  was  sufficient  for  me  to  see 
in  a  second  what  the  idea  was  on  which  he  was  working.  For  those  of 
the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  who  may  not  happen  to  know 
what  this  process  is,  I  will  explain  :  Suppose  you  lock  up  and  put  on  a 
platen  press  a  block  of  border.  By  bringing  a  gripper  close  up  to  the 
job,  and  pasting  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  underside  of  the  gripper,  which 
piece  of  paper  shall  extend  partly  over  the  job,  the  paper  you  feed  to 
take  the  impression  as  you  work  the  press  will  not  be  printed  where  the  , 
type  strikes  the  paper  attached  to  the  gripper.  If  you  cut  the  gripper  ’ 
paper  with  jagged  edges,  of  course  the  job,  as  printed,  will  look  jagged.  • 
But,  in  order  to  not  have  too  much  impression  on  a  part  of  your  type, 
you  should  cut  away  the  paper  on  your  platen  where  it  is  struck  by 
that  attached  to  the  gripper.  You  may  make  your  work  as  complicated 
as  you  like  in  its  jaggedness,  stretch  your  paper  across  both  grippers, 
and  cut  out  all  the  devices  you  desire. 

This  is  the  process  for  which  Bancroft  claims  to  have  secured  a 
patent.  If  you  have  a  job  on  your  press,  a  few  lines  of  which  you 
desire  to  leave  off  on  five  hundred  impressions,  but  you  want  them  on 
five  hundred  more,  you  may  paste  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  gripper  to 
receive  the  impression  for  your  first  five  hundred,  but  I  suppose  you 
would  be  infringing  this  alleged  patent.  And  yet  I  have  done  this 
years  ago,  long  before  September,  1886,  when  Bancroft  claims  his 
patent  was  issued.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  thousands  of 
printers  in  this  country  who  have  done  work  employing  this  principle.  ’ 

The  country  printer,  who  is  wise,  takes  but  little  stock  in  the  man 
who  comes  around  selling  recipes,  office-rights  and  the  like.  Much  of 
the  machinery  contained  in  a  printing  office  is  patented,  and  the  printer 
has  to  pay  for  it.  But  the  right  to  use  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  certain 
way  may  be  worth  ^25  or  I50  to  a  man,  but  it  looks  like  robbery  to  say, 

“  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  using  paper  in  a  certain  way  for  $25, 
although  you  have  hitherto  done  the  same  thing  without  paying  a  cent.” 

I  said  to  the  gentleman  who  wanted  to  sell  me  the  right  to  this 
process,  “  Suppose  my  competitor  prints  letterheads,  etc.,  and  uses  my 
patent,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  may  see  a  job  in  a  store  that  he  has  done, 
and  may  be  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  he  did  it,  but  how  can  I  prove 
it  so  as  to  satisfy  the  court  ?  Or  if  even  I  could  do  that,  the  attorney  on 
the  other  side  may  ask  if  my  competitor  could  not  have  secured  the 
jagged  edge  by  mutilating  the  type  with  a  chisel.  I  should  be  bound 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative.”  The  salesman  did  not  answer  these 
questions  satisfactorily,  and  I  did  not  buy. 

Let  country  printers  beware.  The  Inland  Printer  is  full  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hints  in  a  year,  each  one  of  which  is  worth  as  much  as  this 
one  for  which  my  visitor  desired  to  charge  me  ^25  or  ^^50,  according  as 
I  would  bite.  Yours  truly,  R.  M.  T. 


PAPER  AND  TYPE  ITEMS.  j 

To  the  Editor;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  22,  1887.  j 

Some  very  interesting  and  amusing  changes  in  the  paper  business  ! 
of  this  city  have  taken  place  of  late.  Of  the  defunct  firm  of  South-  ■ 

worth,  Bulkley  &  Co.,  Mr.  Southworth  has  left  the  city.  Mr.  Bulkley  j 

is  selling  printing  ink  for  Bonnell  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Williams  ’ 
continues  in  the  old  stand  under  the  name  of  the  Williams  Paper  Co.,  j 
A.  C.  Williams,  manager.  The  monthly  publication  entitled  Paper  j 
and  Press,  published  by  this  firm,  was  bought  by  W.  M.  Patton,  who  i 
was  the  Philadelphia  correspondent  and  advertising  solicitor  for  Lock-  j 
wood’s  Stationer,  etc.  The  December  number  was  the  first  number  | 
issued  under  the  new  regime,  and  shows  wonderful  improvement.  j 
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The  Beebe  &  Holbrook  Co.  have  been  trying  a  little  law  in  our 
courts.  They  asked  that  the  firm  of  I.  N.  Megargee  &  Co.  be  restrained 
from  using  the  brand  “Westport  Mills”  on  a  grade  of  flat  writings  of 
another  manufacture,  claiming  that  brand  was  theirs.  But  the  court 
would  not  issue  the  injunction.  The  same  firm  also  had  the  three 
members  of  the  defunct  firm  of  Southworth,  Bulkley  &  Co.  arraigned 
on  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  claiming  they  had  consigned  them 
$600  worth  of  stock,  which  had  been  sold,  and  no  returns  made.  On 
these  charges  the  defendants  were  each  held  in  $600  bail  to  appear  at 
court.  The  younger  members  of  the  firm  of  Megargee  Bros., 
manufacturers  of  book  and  cover  papers,  have  asked  for  a  receiver  to 
conduct  the  business.  I  suppose  some  dissatisfaction  in  the  firm — 
that’s  all. 

The  late  fire  of  the  Temple  Theatre  considerably  damaged  the 
stock  of  M.  H.  Eaton,  whose  store  is  next  door;  also  some  stock  of 
A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  stored  in  the  building. 

Competition  in  the  paper  business  is  very  close  here,  and  I  know  of 
one  house  labeling  the  mills  XXX  envelopes  XXXXXX.  You  can¬ 
not  depend  on  the  labels  any  more,  but  must  examine  the  goods  to  be 
sure  what  you  are  getting;  and  then  if  an  order  is  to  be  given  out  by 
a  consumer,  all  the  jobbing  houses  are  after  it  hot,  and  they  in 
turn  are  after  all  the  manufacturers,  to  see  if  one  would  not  make 
it  for  a  trifle  less  than  another,  and  so  that’s  the  way  we  labor 
from  day  to  day. 

To  turn  from  paper  to  type,  the  founders  here  have  formed  a  com¬ 
bination,  and  say  to  jobbers,  if  you  will  sell  for  such  and  such  prices, 
we  will  allow  you  a  certain  discount,  but  if  you  don’t  adhere  to  the 
terms  we  set,  we  will  not  sell  you.  Now  this  is  good  enough  for  the 
large  foundries,  but  will  work  hard  on  the  small  ones.  A  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  type  from  foundries  in  the  West  and  some  in  the  East  are 
coming  into  this  city  daily,  and  the  printers  are  opening  their  eyes  to 
their  interests  in  buying.  The  printing  trade  is  good,  and  some  of 
our  printers  are  branching  out  and  seeking  larger  quarters. . 

Some  of  the  calendars  issued  by  them  this  season  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  fine.  All  are  busy  now,  though  looking  for  even  better  trade 
when  spring  opens.  The  press  men  have  been  here,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  Ledger  will  put  in  a  complete  set  of  Hoe’s  latest  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  January  26  the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  McCalla  &  Stavely 
failed.  This  firm  of  printers  have  been  established  many  years,  and 
bore  a  good  reputation  among  the  trade,  so  that  many  paper  and  supply 
houses  have  been  caught.  They  did  a  great  deal  of  masonic  printing, 
published  the  Keystone  Register,  a  masonic  organ,  and  had  the  only 
famous  “Feister”  press  which  took  the  paper  from  the  roll,  printed, 
cut,  pasted  and  folded  into  small  book  form. 

The  large  paper  warehouse  of  Armstrong,  Craig  &  Co.  was  damaged 
by  fire  on  January  27  to  the  extent  of  ^40,000,  mostly  by  water  on 
stock,  which  is  covered  by  insurance.  Garrett  &  Buchanan,  in  the  rear, 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  ^1,000  from  water;  covered  by  insurance. 

The  government  contracts  at  Washington  have  been  given  out. 
Among  the  Philadelphia  houses  getting  a  share  is  the  young  house  of 
Searing,  Turrell  &  Palmer,  who  got  the  contract  for  furnishing  pasted 
bristol  stock.  Bodkin. 


FROM  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor  :  Buenos  Ayres,  December  8,  1886. 

Trade  during  the  month  of  December  has  been  somewhat  slack 
with  most  printers  in  this  city,  although  there  has  been  plenty  of  work 
to  keep  the  machinery  in  full  run.  However,  the  next  communica¬ 
tion  will  probably  report  typographers  busy  again. 

A  local  paper  contains  the  following : 

The  great  London  job  printing  company,  known  as  Waterlow  &  Co.,  is  about  to 
open  offices  in  this  market,  and  will  be  ably  represented  here  by  Mr.  Brelaz,  who  has 
recently  arrived  from  England.  We  welcome  Mr.  Brelaz  to  the  Platte,  and  feel 
quite  confident  that  he  will  find  superabundant  orders  in  this  market,  where  the 
work  of  Waterlow  &  Co.,  in  provincial  bank  notes  and  all  kinds  of  banking  station¬ 
ery,  is  so  weli  and  favorably  known. 

The  management  of  the  large  printing  establishment  of  Jacobo 
Peuser  has  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Silver  City,  La  Plata,  corner  of 


the  boulevard  Independencia  and  calle  53.  This  new  structure  was 
founded,  as  the  neat  inauguration  card  of  the  firm  states,  on  the  ist  of 
January,  1885,  and  opened  nearly  two  years  afterward,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1886.  It  gives  employment  to  a  dozen  persons,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  printing  office  of  this  province’s  capital,  particularly  when 
we  take  its  future  prospects  into  consideration. 

An  advertising  sheet  of  four  pages  has  recently  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  the  Cejitral  News,  issued  by  a  newspaper  and  a  fancy  goods 
agency  bearing  that  name,  which  guarantees  to  distribute  seven  thou¬ 
sand  copies  per  month.  The  advent  of  this  publication  makes  the 
number  of  monthlies  published  in  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  English 
language,  three;  one  being  Life  atid  Work,  a  Scotch  church  organ, 
and  the  other  a  circular  of  eight  pages,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  English  church.  Both  are  neatly  printed  periodicals,  though 
small,  a  smart  comoositor  being  capable  of  .setting  the  two  up  in 
three  days. 

The  Stattdard,  the  oldest  English  newspaper  in  Argentine,  if  not 
in  South  America,  has  just  put  in  new  type  from  Sir  Charles  Reid’s 
establishment  in  England  ;  so  have  Messrs.  Kidd,  from  Stevenson, 
Blake  &  Co.,  and  a  few  dozen  cases  from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  house  of  Macken  has  imported  several  small  machines  from 
Europe,  for  use  in  the  printing  and  cognate  branch  departments,  while 
the  indefatigable  Peuser  is  almost  daily  expecting  some  big  German 
printing  presses. 

After  an  existence  of  nearly  fourteen  years,  the  Pampa  has  joined 
the  majority.  It  was,  particularly  during  the  last  few  months,  an 
enterprising,  vigorous  morning  paper,  appearing  regularly  every  day  — 
Sale  to  dos  los  dios  sin  excepcion  —  as  prominent  type  immediately 
beneath  its  title,  informed  the  reader.  The  Pampa  was  one  of  the 
blanket  sheets  for  which  Argentine’s  capital  is  so  noted  ;  eight  columns, 
twenty-nine  inches  long  and  fifteen  ems  wide.  The  one  thing  needful 
for  the  press  of  the  Platte,  to  put  it  on  a  stable  basis,  is  an  associated 
press  arrangement  for  the  getting  of  news.  At  present  it  is  ages 
behind  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

On  the  6th  instant  the  hundred  employes  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Kidd  & 
Co.  (that  day  being  the  second  anniversary  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
this  big  printing  establishment),  were  allowed  to  quit  work  at  five 
instead  of  six  p.m.,  and  were  subsequently  regaled,  on  the  premises, 
with  ale,  confectionery  and  other  refreshments,  which  disappeared 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  Their  entertainment  last  year  was  better, 
however,  as  all  the  employes  were  treated  to  a  trip  into  the  country,  by 
special  train,  where  refreshments  were  furnished,  and  healthy  sports 
indulged  in. 

We  are  just  entering  upon  a  three  months’  spell  of  warm  weather. 
The  past  few  days  have  been  uncomfortably  close,  but  it  is  in  another 
month  or  six  weeks  that  we  shall  experience  summer  in  all  its  glories. 
Then  it  is  quite  bad  enough  to  work  during  the  early  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  those  who  are  employed  on  the  morning  newspapers,  during 
the  best  part  of  the  week,  from  8  p.m.  to  4  A.M.,  are  deserving  of  all 
pity.  The  writer  has  had  considerable  experience  on  nightw'ork  in 
Europe,  and  a  little  here ;  that  little,  however,  sufficing  for  as  long  as 
the  glaring  midnight  gas,  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Some  idea  of  what  nightwork  is  like  in  Buenos  Ayres  during  Christ¬ 
mas  and  succeeding  days,  may  be  read  with  interest.  It  is,  let  us  say, 
the  loth  of  January.  A  scorching  sun  has  for  twelve  hours  been  roasting 
everybody  and  everything,  making  the  night  air  oppressive  in  the 
extreme.  About  8  o’clock  the  gas  jets  in  the  daily  paper  offices  are 
lighted,  only  to  add  more  to  the  sultriness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  dis¬ 
comfort  and  laxity  of  employes,  some  of  whom  discard  all  clothing, 
except  pants,  when  working.  And  here  another  infernal  torment 
arises;  for  ten  hours  millions  of  insects  of  numberless  varieties,  from 
the  minutest  vermin,  to  white  maggot-like  creatures,  an  inch  in  length, 
and  half  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil,  make  the  air  resound  with  their 
motions.  All  windows  are  open,  so  that  they  enter  in  swarms, 
attracted  by  the  artificial  illumination,  around  which  deceptive  daylight 
they  flit,  and  fly  into,  and  fall  by  the  hundreds,  literally  choking  the  type 
cases  with  their  remains.  This  wholesale  slaughter,  continued  night 
after  night,  for  months,  seems  to  effect  no  diminution  in  their  numbers, 
cold  weather  furnishing,  apparently,  the  only  effectual  exterminating 
agency.  Slug  O. 
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OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor  :  Philadelphia,  January  26,  1887. 

Reports  which  I  have  received  from  about  fifteen  large  offices  show 
that  business  is  good,  and  the  prospects  likewise. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  regret  that  I  have  to  chronicle  the 
reported  failure  of  McCalla  &  Stavely’s,  237-39  Dock  street. 
Nothing  positive  is  known  as  yet  concerning  the  cause.  I  hear, 
however,  that  a  firm  in  Baltimore,  for  whom  they  were  doing  work, 
are  owing  them  something  like  ^30,000 ;  also  that  the  recent  failure 
of  Megargee  Brothers,  paper  manufacturers,  had  affected  them  badly. 

The  book-making  firm  of  John  B.  Potter  &  Co.  has  moved  from 
617  Sansom  street  into  a  new  six-story  brick  block  erected  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Tenth  and  Filbert  streets.  The  new  building  is  fitted  with  all 
the  modern  improvements,  including  three  steam  elevators.  The 
offices  and  the  general  rooms  are  said  to  be  among  the  finest  in  this  city. 

That  time-honored  institution  of  our  city  and  craft,  the  typo¬ 
graphical  society,  held  its  yearly  anniversary  on  the  first  instant.  The 
society  is  flourishing,  I  believe,  and  the  prospects  for  a  large  increase 
of  membership  for  the  ensuing  year  are  said  to  be  good.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Myers,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Blelock,  are  among  the  most 
energetic  workers  in  this  truly  beneficent  organization. 

The  second  annual  celebration  of  Franklin’s  birthday,  by  Philadel¬ 
phia  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  4,  came  off  on  the  15th  instant,  at  Shuster’s 
banqueting  rooms,  802  Arch  street.  The  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge  found,  as  the  time  for  holding  the  celebration  drew  nigh, 
that  the  place  would  not  hold  all  who  wished  to  participate,  and  had 
to  call  a  halt.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  advent  of  this  almost  forgotten  holiday  is  greeted. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  ;  recitations,  and  the  following  toasts  were  proposed  and  responded 
to:  “The  Day  we  Celebrate,”  by  Mr.  Jno.  A.  Dardis;  “Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  4,”  by  C.  II.  Scout,  financial  secretary;  “  Childs  &  Drexel,” 
by  C.  W.  Miller,  recording  secretary,  who  spoke  substantially  as 
follows : 

There  are  many  names  inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  history  that  remind  us  of 
men  who,  while  living  on  the  earth  among  former  generations,  obtained  for  them¬ 
selves  a  history  which  has  grown  brighter  and  brighter  as  the  years  rolled  by. 

Though  not  conspicuous  in  their  own  day  for  benevolence  of  signal  character, 
yet  by  legacy  they  have  bequeathed  to  succeeding  generations  the  lasting  memorials 
of  their  wisdom  in  providing  for  those  things  which  are  of  good  report.  But  their 
own  eyes  cannot  see,  nor  their  ears  hear,  the  grateful  tributes  that  are  spoken  by 
thousands,  in  whose  hearts  their  memories  are  embalmed. 

There  are  other  names  as  yet  unwritten  by  the  historian  which  are  as  famili.ar  to 
those  now  mingling  in  the  daily  scenes  of  life  as  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  our 
own  household.  They  are  the  names  of  men  who  live  and  act  for  the  present  as  well 
as  for  the  future ;  who  make  their  own  eyes  their  overseers,  and  their  own  hands  their 
executors.  Men  who  devise  liberal  things  and  carry  them  out  to  practical  results, 
thus  benefiting  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  setting  an  e.\ample  for  the  future 
which  shall  be  made  manifest  by  the  emulation  of  the  virtuous  when  they  shall  have 
passed  away.  Of  such  are  the  benefactors,  the  mention  of  whose  names  sends  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  through  the  whole  community.  Childs  and  Drexel  are  benefactors 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Philadelphia  is  proud  of  them.  Our  whole  country — ■ 
North,  South,  East  and  West — respect  and  honoi  them.  What  names  rank  higher 
in  the  list  of  men  renowned  for  sterling  uprightness  than  those  of  Childs  and  Drexel  ? 
They  are,  it  is  true,  men  of  great  wealth,  and  in  this  respect  are  far  above  multitudes  of 
the  sons  of  toil,  but  in  their  prosperity  we  rejoice.  And  we  could  wish  for  such  men 
as  Childs  and  Drexel  the  ability  to  rival  in  gold  and  silver  any  millionaire  in  the 
world,  for  we  are  assured  that  such  increased  wealth  would  but  enlarge  the  measure 
of  their  benevolence. 

How  many  grow  rich  without  obtaining  favorable  public  opinion.  Without 
securing  that  good  name  which  is  so  precious.  Ah!  public  opinion.  We  have  seen 
it  dash  men  from  the  loftiest  summit  of  fame  into  the  black  abyss  of  forgetfulness. 
We  have  seen  it  rolling  its  oblivious  current  over  the  loveliest  prospects  and  fairest 
reputations,  desolating  them  forever.  Men  may  sometimes  affect  to  disregard  it. 
But  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  personal  happiness  is  greatly  increased 
by  favorable  public  opinion.  It  is  a  great  Public  Ledger,  which  fairly  expresses  the 
correctness  of  the  account  which  men  take  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Need  I  ask  what  is  the  public  opinion  with  reference  to  Geo.  W.  Childs  ?  Let 
widows  and  orphans  answer.  Let  schools  and  churches  bear  witness.  Let  the  poor 
answer.  Let  industrious  workmen  testify.  Yea,  let  printers — compositors  and 
pressmen — lift  up  their  united  voices,  and  say  what  is  their  opinion  of  the  man  who, 
with  his  associate  friend,  Drexel,  stepped  forward  with  ^10,000  to  lay  the  foundation 
on  which  might  be  raised  a  superstructure  in  which  the  printer  may  take  an  indi¬ 
vidual  pride.  There  is,  indeed,  hut  one  opinion  of  the  man  whom  thousands  would 
delight  to  see  occupying  the  very  highest  position  in  the  land,  even  as  president  of 
the  United  States.  But  our  own  beloved  and  beautiful  city  must  retain  such  men  as 
Childs  and  Drexel  at  home,  for  they  arc  among  its  brightest  ornaments ;  they  walk 


our  streets;  they  mingle  with  our  citizens;  they  have  kind  words  for  all,  and  open 
hands  for  every  worthy  cause.  Would  that  the  number  of  philanthropists  like  these 
were  greatly  increased.  There  are  many  fields  of  usefulness  waiting  to  be  cultiva¬ 
ted,  and  splendid  opportunities  for  men  of  abundant  means  and  generous  hearts  to 
win  for  themselves  a  name  of  imperishable  renown. 

But  we  are  in  good  hands.  With  Drexel  in  the  bank,  Childs  keeping  the 
Ledger,  the  Star  shines  upon  the  Times,  and  we  may  Press  forward,  and,  to  the 
anxious  Inquirer  after  the  News,  we  may  say :  Call  aloud.  Telegraph  it  to  the 
World,  post  it  on  the  Bulletin  boards,  so  that  every  North  American  citizen  may 
know  that  Childs  and  Drexel  are  making  for  themselves  a  great  public  Record. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  W.  C.  Blelock,  F.  L.  McCarthy, 
the  president,  G.  W.  Gibbons  and  others.  The  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  publisher  of  the  Tocsin, 
Mr.  David  M.  Pascoe,  was  present,  but  escaped  being  called  on  by 
leaving  a  little  too  previous.  Next  year  we  will  secure  the  Academy 
of  Music,  so  that  the  whole  of  Philadelphia  may  participate  if  they 
want  to.  C.  W.  M. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES  FROM  BOSTON. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor  :  Boston,  February  5,  1887. 

The  chief  item  of  interest  in  the  trade  at  present,  is  the  proposal  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Herald  to  share  a  percentage  of  their 
profits  with  all  employes.  Their  circular  announcing  this  proposal  is 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  full,  and  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Herald  Employes  :  Boston,  Mass.,  January  i,  1887. 

We  beg  to  tender  our  New  Year’s  greeting  by  stating  to  you  a  purpose  which 
we  have  had  for  some  time  under  consideration,  and  which  we  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

We  have  decided  to  give  our  regular  employes  this  year,  as  an  experiment,  a 
portion  of  the  net  profits  of  the  business,  after  we  have  reserved  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
on  the  capital  invested.  : 

The  portion  of  the  profits  to  be  given  to  the  employes  will  be  divided  among  • 
those  who  shall  have  been  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  firm  for  the  whole  year,  and 
they  will  share  in  proportion  to  the  wages  received.  The  amount  to  be  divided  will 
depend  upon  the  financial  results  of  the  business,  and  we  ask  all  our  employes  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  making  these  results  as  favorable  as  possible.  We  hope  this 
experiment  may  be  so  successful  that  profit  sharing  may  be  adopted  as  a  permanent 
policy. 

In  addition  to  this  division  of  profits,  we  suggest  that  a  Herald  Benefit  Society 
be  established,  to  which  every  employe  shall  contribute  a  small  sum  each  week,  and 
to  this  fund  we  propose  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  the  gross  amount  contributed 
by  the  employes. 

The  object  of  this  society  would  be  to  provide  a  weekly  allowance  during  sickness 
or  disability,  a  fixed  amount  to  be  paid  to  some  person  designated  in  case  of  sickness 
or  death,  and  possibly,  some  form  of  pension  for  those  who,  for  any  proper  cause, 
are  unable  to  continue  their  work.  We  suggest  that  the  details  of  the  business  and 
benefits  of  this  society  be  managed  by  an  executive  committee,  which  should  include 
representatives  of  the  various  departments  of  the  business  and  ourselves. 

We  request  that  one  person  be  designated  by  each  department  to  meet  us  at  an 
early  day,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  arranging  the  rules  to  govern  this  benefit 
fund. 

With  the  compliments  of  the  season,  we  remain. 

Yours  truly,  R.  M.  Pulsifer  &  Co,  ! 

A  committee  has  waited  on  the  proprietors  as  suggested,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  continue  the  present  Herald  Benefit  Society,  extending 
it  to  all  departments.  The  details  of  this  arrangement  are  under  con-  ; 

sideration,  and  the  committee  will  report  the  results  very  soon.  When  | 

the  whole  plan  has  matured  we  will  present  it  in  these  columns.  ] 

The  Herald  has  always  been  most  liberal  with  its  employes,  paying  I 
five  cents  more  per  thousand  than  any  other  paper,  and  expending  | 
large  amounts  to  secure  everything  desirable  in  the  workrooms  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  all.  Needless  to  remark,  the  best  feelings  \ 

toward  the  proprietors  animates  all.  ■ 

The  matter  of  a  scale,  referred  to  in  our  last,  has  been  considered  , 

somewhat,  by  both  the  union  and  the  employers.  The  employing  j 

printers  meet  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  instant,  to  decide  on  their  action.  • 

A  number  of  union  printers,  most  of  them  connected  with  the  daily  \ 

papers,  have  formed  a  social  organization,  under  the  name  of  Thin  \ 

Space  Associates.  The  object  is  to  have  a  committee  always  on  hand  j 

to  take  the  lead  in  charitable  movements,  or  in  extending  hospitality  to  j 

visiting  printers’  organizations.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  “  combine  ”  of  good  1 

fellows  with  good  intentions.  Their  first  action  was  to  get  up  an  enter-  | 

tainment  in  aid  of  W.  J.  Dillon,  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  nearly  \ 

three  years.  The  programme  was  long  and  varied,  and  was  success-  | 

fully  gone  through,  January  31,  with  gratifying  results  every  way.  The  \ 

officers  of  the  associates  are;  Charles  Lynch,  Herald,  president;  | 
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George  Graham,  Globe,  vice-president ;  Scott  C.  L.  Johnson,  Record, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Executive  Committee  are  :  E.  T.  Milli¬ 
gan,  Herald;  F.  L.  Braden,  Globe ;  L.  P.  Hood,  Herald;  J.  H.  West, 
Advertiser ;  W.  Gillespie,  Post. 

The  printers  of  Boston  have  been  in  a  festive  mood  during  January. 

Pressmen’s  Union,  No.  8,  gave  a  ball  January  14,  which  was 
financially  and  socially  a  success.  This  union  is  active  and  strong. 

The  Franklin  Typographical  Society  celebrated  its  sixty-third  anni¬ 
versary  and  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  by  a  reception  and  dinner  at  the  United  States 
Hotel,  January  18.  The  attendance  was  small,  the  weather  being 
extremely  disagreeable.  Mr.  William  Anderson,  the  president,  wel¬ 
comed  all  heartily,  especially  congratulating  the  members  on  the 
presence  of  the  ladies.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  his  Honor, 
Hugh  O’Brien,  mayor  of  Boston,  and  treasurer  of  the  society.  His 
Honor  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  joined  the  society  forty  years 
ago,  and  that  no  one  of  the  members  of  that  time  were  present  except 
himself.  If  our  editor  permits  we  will  append  a  report  of  his  speech 
as  taken  by  the  Boston  Herald  ; 

When  I  first  joined  the  society,  my  old  friend  Shillaber  and  C.  C.  Hazewell  were 
active  members,  and  Benjamin  Griffin  and  others,  and  I  might  give  a  long  list  of  men, 
as  you,  Mr.  President,  could,  that  have  become  notorious  as  editors  and  authors 
(laughter),  many  of  whom  have  also  filled  official  positions.  You  said,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  members  were  allowed  to  take  three  ladies  to  hear 
an  address.  I  think  that  our  older  members  were  pretty  good  fellows  if  they  were 
able  to  take  care  of  three  ladies.  I  have  been  treasurer  of  this  society  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years.  I  have  also  been  president,  and  have  filled  almost  every  position 
in  the  old  society,  and  during  the  past  forty  years  that  I  have  been  a  member  I  think 
there  has  never  been  an  annual  meeting  that  I  have  not  attended.  (Applause.)  The 
funds  of  the  society  have  increased  very  rapidly,  and  we  are  in  a  better  position  than 
we  ever  expected  to  be  in.  It  is  the  best  society  in  Boston  today  to  look  after  and 
take  care  of  sick  members.  "The  assessments  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time, 
and  also  the  benefits.  I  remember  when  there  was  a  limit  to  these  benefits,  when  a 
man  could  not  receive  benefits  more  than  thirteen  weeks,  but  now  we  pay  almost 
twice  as  much  in  sickness,  and  continue  it  without  limit  as  long  as  the  member  is 
sick,  no  matter  if  it  is  for  years.  We  had  one  member  on  our  sick  list  for  a  series  of 
years,  who  drew  several  thousand  dollars  from  the  society,  and  I  believe  every  dollar 
of  it  was  given  with  a  hearty  good  will.  I  remember  John  G.  Eastburn,  our  bene¬ 
factor,  very  well,  and  I  see  his  old  partner  sitting  opposite  me.  I  remember,  some 
years  ago,  being  in  the  Merchants’  Exchange  reading  room,  when  he  came  in  there, 
and  saying  in  conversation  that  it  was  always  the  way  with  rich  men,  the  more  they 
accumulated  the  more  they  wanted,  to  which  he  said  :  “  Don’t  you  know  that  when 
a  man  accumulates  wealth  as  I  have,  and  has  nobody  to  leave  it  to,  it  is  a  source  of 
great  anxiety  to  him.”  He  then  said  that  he  had  been  printing  the  doings  of 
charitable  associations  fora  great  many  years,  and  had  noticed  that  where  one  dollar 
was  spent  for  charity,  several  dollars  were  spent  for  salaries,  and  he  said  he  was 
disturbed  as  to  how  he  should  leave  his  property.  I  said:  ”  You  are  a  printer ;  when 
you  are  thinking  of  making  your  will  don’t  forget  the  old  Franklin  Typographical 
Society.”  I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  that  was  what  inspired  him,  but  when  he 
died  we  found  he  had  willed  us  $5,000,  and  other  perquisites.  In  this  metropolis  of 
New  England,  the  birthplace  of  Franklin,  year  after  year  passes  away,  and  the  name 
and  memory  of  the  greatest  Bostonian  is  scarcely  thought  of.  Even  this  old  society 
meets  only  once  in  half  a  generation  to  recall  his  name.  The  city  of  Boston,  now- 
ever,  is  not  unmindful  of  it.  'We  have  Franklin  statues,  our  great  park  ;  the 
geographical  center  of  Boston  is  called  Franklin  Park,  and  one  of  the  park  commis¬ 
sioners  is  present,  an  old  printer;  we  worked  at  the  case  years  ago  together,  although 
he  is  older  than  I  am.  But  the  memory  of  Franklin  is  quietly  remembered  in  Boston. 

The  Hon.  Patrick  Maguire,  park  commissioner,  also  a  printer,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  claimed  the  honor  of  making  the  motion 
to  change  the  name  of  West  Roxbury  Park  to  Franklin  Park.  This  is  the 
largest  park  in  Boston.  Mr.  John  Short,  who  had  come  into  prominence 
as  the  organizer  of  the  successful  horse-car  tie-up,  said  that  possibly  had 
he  been  a  printer,  he  could  have  talked  more  fluently,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  his  lot  to  manipulate  the  mercantile  end  of  ?,  horse-car.  Leaders 
of  labor  movements  were  not  always  disinterested,  but  if  all  would 
work  for  the  general  good,  as  the  officers  of  the  F.  T.  S.  were  doing, 
they  would  have  more  power  and  influence.  Several  other  gentlemen 
spoke  well  and  wittily,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  P.  Shillaber  (Mrs. 
Partington),  for  forty  years  a  member  of  the  society,  was  read. 

A  large  medallion  of  Franklin,  which  has  a  curious  history,  was 
shown  by  the  secretary.  A  number  of  the  medallions  were  cast  in 
Paris  in  1777,  to  be  sent  to  America,  but  the  package  containing  them 
was  undiscovered  until  last  year,  when  the  United  States  Consul  for¬ 
warded  this  one  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  its  present  owner. 

The  Franklin  Typographical  Society  has  a  noble  and  interesting 
history,  which  will  be  told  in  a  special  article  in  The  Inland  Printer 
at  some  future  time. 
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Typographical  Union  No.  13  will  have  a  ball  February  14,  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  be  a  grand  success.  The  proceeds  will  be 
devoted  to  fitting  up  a  reading  room  and  library  in  connection  with 
the  union  call  room.  A  large  committee,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Z.  Cameron 
is  chairman,  are  working  hard  to  make  the  affair  a  credit  to  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

A  special  feature  of  the  ball  will  be  a  very  elaborate  order  of  dance, 
which  is  being  printed  by  Rockwell  &  Churchill,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  of  which  Mr.  B.  W.  Isfort,  of 
Frank  Wood’s,  is  chairman.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  triumph  of  typo¬ 
graphical  skill,  and  worthy  of  the  art.  A  few  copies  will  be  disposed 
of  to  printers,  who,  while  wishing  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  work,  would 
like  to  assist  a  good  cause.  The  price  will  be  fifty  cents,  and  copies 
can  be  had  from  B.  W.  Isfort,  352  Washington  street,  Boston.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  job  will  cost  over  ^150,  which  will  be  more  than 
defrayed  by  a  series  of  handsome  advertisements. 

Business  is  uniformly  good  in  the  city.  First-class  compositors  are 
in  demand.  There  never  was  a  time  when  a  really  first-class  man 
could  secure  so  good  pay  as  at  present;  employers  are  bidding  for 
them,  and  there  is  room  for  some  more  artists  here.  H.  L.  B. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writing  from  Waterville,  Maine,  under  date  of 
January  21,  asks :  In  setting  statem.ents  or  billheads,  where  should  the 
firm’s  name  be  placed — at  the  right  hand  end  of  the  line,  or  indented 
an  em,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  line  ? 

Answer. — It  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  matter  fur¬ 
nished,  and  on  the  design  and  taste  of  the  compositor. 

A  Meadville  correspondent,  under  date  of  January  18,  asks: 
Will  you  please  answer  the  following  questions  in  next  issues?  I  wish 
to  print  two  colors  on  linen.  What  colors  are  best  to  use;  something 
that  will  not  fade  by  washing,  and  would  common  electro  cuts  answer 
for  this  kind  of  work  ? 

Answer. — Your  inquiry,  like  a  good  many  others,  is  not  explicit 
enough.  You  do  not  state  the  purpose  for  which  you  desire  to  use  it. 
prepared  7nuslin  is  preferable  to  linen,  because  the  colors  printed 
thereon  will  not  run  or  spread.  Gree7t  and  red  are  the  best  colors  you 
can  use. 

A  Baltimore  correspondent,  under  date  of  February  7,  says  : 
Please  let  us  know,  through  your  correspondence  columns,  where  to 
get  a  good  book  on  “  color  printing,”  containing  the  mixing  of  inks, 
harmony  and  contrast  of  colors,  the  rollers  to  be  used  for  same,  and  the 
general  management  of  inks. 

Answer. — We  know  of  no  standard  work  containing  the  information 
you  desire.  The  Inland  Printer  has  probably  published,  from  time 
to  time,  as  much  information  on  this  subject  as  any  periodical  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  grand  chance,  however,  for  some  qualified  authority 
to  fill  the  gap,  and  to  make  money  by  so  doing. 

A  correspondent  in  Los  Angeles,  under  date  of  January  29, 
writes :  I  would  like  to  know  through  your  valuable  columns  the  aver, 
age  proportion  of  glycerine  to  glue  which  should  be  used  in  making 
roller  composition  ;  for  example,  say  to  ten  pounds  of  glue  how  much 
glycerine? 

Ansiver. — To  all  similar  inquiries,  and  we  have  received  scores  of 
them,  our  invariable  answer  has  been — use  prepared  composition.  It 
is  cheaper,  better  and  more  durable  than  any  our  inquirers  can  make. 
The  following  recipe,  however,  to  those  who  are  determined  to  ignore 
our  advice,  may  prove  of  service.  Ingredients  for  moderate  weather  : 
For  one  pound  of  glue,  use  one  pint  of  glycerine,  one-quarter  pound  of 
balsam  of  fir,  and  one  pound  of  sugar  or  syrup.  In  cold  weather,  more 
glycerine  and  less  glue  is  required;  and  in  warm  weather,  more  glue 
and  less  glycerine,  the  proportions  of  which  must  depend  on  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  good  judgment  of  the  maker. 

A  Hartford  (Conn.)  correspondent,  under  date  of  January  27, 
asks:  I.  Which  make  of  job  press  is  preferred  today;  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best?  2.  A  pressman  here  says  nothing  should  ever  be 
placed  back  of  a  form  unless  it  is  composed  of  electrotypes.  I  say  that 
where,  from  some  reason  or  other,  the  type  does  not  rest  against  the 
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bed  of  press,  that  it  is  nonsense  to  print  from  that  form  until  some¬ 
thing  is  placed  back  of  it.  Which  is  right?  3.  Is  it  not  quite 
common,  or  at  least  advantageous,  to  place  a  wet  sheet  of  paper  back 
of  some  forms;  for  instance,  rule  and  figure  work,  and  like  forms  ? 

Answer. — i.  The  Inland  Printer  does  not  propose  to  answer 
this  question.  Look  at  its  advertising  columns  and  decide  for  yourself, 
2.  The  pressman  referred  to  is  correct  in  the  main.  An  overlay  is 
better  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  than  an  underlay.  3.  It  may  sometimes 
prove  temporarily  beneficial,  but,  if  good  conditioned  rollers  are  used, 
they  will  generally  reach  the  type,  while  hard,  scabby  rollers,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  will  only  cover  the  column  rules. 

THE  ALMANACS  OF  HISTORY, 

“  Here  comes  the  Almanac.” — Shakespeare. 

The  oldest  of  existing  almanacs,  its  age  verging  on  thirty  centuries, 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Like  all  Egyptian  manuscripts,  it  was 
written  on  papyrus,  in  the  56th  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  the  Great. 
This  almanac  is  arranged  in  columns,  and  of  these  twenty-five  have 
been  deciphered.  Learned  men  have  thus  been  enabled  to  give  that 
distant  date  (B.  C.  1031)  with  almost  a  certainty. 

During  the  second  century  of  our  era,  almanacs  were  constructed 
by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  indicating  the  commencement  of  the 
month,  and  the  days  to  be  devoted  to  public  observances.  It  was  also 
the  custom  of  ancient  Rome  to  proclaim  in  the  forum  the  opening  of 
each  month,  that  the  citizens  might  be  apprised  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
festivals  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  participate.  A  Roman  calendar, 
cut  upon  a  square  block  of  marble,  was  discovered  at  Pompeii ;  upon 
each  side  three  months  are  recorded,  headed  by  the  proper  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  through  which  the  sun  passed  in  its  monthly  course,  with  other 
attributes  of  the  modern  almanac. 

When  the  Christian  faith  supplanted  paganism,  the  Church  accepted 
the  astronomical  part  of  the  Roman  calendar,  with  the  sole  alteration 
of  dividing  the  days  into  weeks,  and  substituting  Christian  saints  and 
festivals  for  heathen  gods  and  feasts.  And  to  the  early  Christian  church 
alone,  throughout  the  dark  ages,  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  these  ecclesiastical  calendars  which  were  intended  for  monthly 
almanacs. 

The  earliest  almanac  in  manuscript,  that  has  been  discovered  in 
Europe,  is  that  of  Solomon  Jarchus,  A.  D.  1150;  and  from  that  date 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  others,  at  long  intervals,  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  great  libraries  of  the  country. 

In  old  England,  clog  almanacs,  cut  upon  square  pieces  of  wood, 
might  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  on  which  each  day  was 
notched  by  an  appropriate  emblem.  For  example,  Valentine’s  day  was 
indicated  by  a  true-lover’s  knot ;  David’s  day  by  a  harp ;  John  the 
Baptist’s  by  a  sword;  May  day  by  a  rake;  the  feasts  of  the  Virgin  by  a 
heart ;  and  St.  Lawrence  had  a  gridiron. 

We  are  told  by  Hallam,  that  an  almanac  for  1457  “  had  been 
detected  ”  the  very  first  ever  printed  on  fugitive  single  sheets,  from 
movable  metal  types,  during  the  infancy  of  the  art.  The  next  we  hear 
of  was  printed  in  Hungary  in  1472;  and  the  “Shepherd’s  Kalendar” 
appeared  in  London  in  1497.  An  almanac  from  the  press  of  Wynkin 
de  Worde,  for  the  XII  year  of  Henry  VH  (once  the  property  of  Pepys 
the  diarist),  is  now  in  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford. 

The  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  been 
an  article  of  popular  belief  from  time  immemorial ;  it  was  only  for¬ 
mulated  into  a  system  when  the  pretended  science  of  astrology  was 
borrowed  from  the  Arabs  and  brought  to  the  West,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  then  prophetic  almanacs  first  appeared 
in  England.  Mathematicians  of  Oxford  supplied  the  astronomical 
data,  and  astrologers  contributed  the  prognostications  with  the  supposed 
planetary  influences. 

Kenningham’s  Almanac  in  1558  contains  a  cautionary  list  of 
“  unlucky  days,  either  to  buy  or  to  sell,  to  take  physic  or  to  travel.” 
The  fame  of  Nostrodam,  who  correctly  foretold  the  death  of  Henry 
1 1  of  France,  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the  sale  of  prophetic  almanacs, 
that  a  decree  of  his  successor  forbade  their  publication  in  France. 

But  that  royal  pedant,  James  I,  of  England,  patronized  these  false 
prophets,  and  granted  the  monopoly  of  printing  to  the  company  of 


stationers,  when  the  compilers  styled  themselves  “  Philomaths.”  The 
notorious  William  Lilly  published  an  autobiography,  in  which  he 
exhibits  a  picture  of  himself.  Doctor  Dee,  and  contemporary  astrol¬ 
ogers,  that  is  very  discreditable. 

The  first  “Poor  Robin’s  Almanac”  appeared  in  1652,  and  was  not 
discontinued  till  1828,  although  it  abounded  with  absurdity  and 
indecency.  In  1664,  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  published  the  “Gar¬ 
dener’s  Chronicle,”  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  Cowley.  Part- 
rige’s  Almanac,  in  1708,  became  famous,  on  account  of  Swift’s 
pretended  prophecy  of  his  death. 

The  “Alraanachde  Gotha,”  which  first  appeared  in  1764,  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  marvel  of  condensation,  as  no  book  ever  printed  contains  so 
much  valuable  information  in  so  small  a  compass.  It  is  a  universal 
register,  personal,  historical,  and  statistical,  of  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world.  When  first  published,  there  was  but  one  existing  repub¬ 
lic,  that  of  Switzerland,  and  it  then  gave  little  more  than  a  list  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Being  slow  in  the  recognition  of  changes, 
it  was  not  until  Napoleon  I  was  declared  emperor  that  even  his  name 
found  a  place  in  its  pages — and  then  the  language  of  the  almanac  was 
speedily  changed  from  German  into  French. 

The  most  successful  of  the  prophetic  almanacs  was  the  “Vox 
Stellarum  ”  of  Francis  Moore,  which  lasted  half  a  century,  and  once 
had  a  circulation  of  half  a  million;  vulgarity  and  imposture  were 
among  its  principal  features.  This  abuse  of  the  printing  press  reflected 
but  little  credit  either  on  the  progress  of  the  nation,  or  on  the  British 
government  that  gleaned  a  golden  harvest,  from  the  stamp  duties 
imposed  on  almanacs,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

However,  the  publication  of  “  The  British  Almanac,  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  in  1828,  dealt  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  existence  of  prophetic  almanacs ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  stamp 
duties,  in  1834,  sealed  their  doom. —  Clement  Ferguson,  in  Newport 
{R.  I.)  Nnvs. 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

The  following  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  printing  interests  is 
specially  reported  by  Franklin  H.  Hough,  solicitor  of  American  and 
foreign  patents,  925  F  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will 
furnish  copies  of  patents  for  25  cents  each: 

Issue  of  December  7,  1886. 

353,670. — Printing  Machine.  Hand-roller.  J.  H.  Eiermann,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

353,792  — Printing  Machine  Inking  Apparatus.  H.  Lee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

353,787. — Printing  Machine  with  Addressing  Attachment.  C.  H.  Henchett, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

354,024. — Printing  Presses,  Alarm  Counter  For.  J.  Ruesch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Issue  of  December  14,  1886. 

354,398. — Printer’s  Quoin.  A.  A.  Davis,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

354,338. — Printing  Presses,  Sheet-delivery  for  Web.  M.  P.  Meyer,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

354,149. — Type-distributing  Apparatus.  L.  K.  Johnson  and  A.  A.  Low,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  assignors  to  the  Alden  Type  Machine  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Issue  of  December  14,  1886. 

354,872. — Printing  Machine  Sheet-delivery  Apparatus.  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Issue  of  December  28,  1886. 

355,n8.— Printing.  M.  A.  Bancroft,  assignor  of  one-half  to  1.  E.  Youngblood, 
Blunt,  Dakota  Ter. 

Issue  of  January  4,  1887. 

355,381. — Printer’s  Gauge.  W.  B.  Keighton,  Camden,  N.  J. 

355,327. — Printer’s  Blocks  or  Types.  Manufacture  of.  E.  D.  Laraway  and  E. 
Bridge,  Hazard ville,  Conn. 

355,407. — Printing  Press.  T.  E.  Mann,  Gladbrook,  Iowa. 

355,352. — Printing  Presses  with  Folding  Machines.  Device  for  connecting.  J.  H. 
Stonemetz,  Erie,  Pa. 

Issue  of  January  ii,  1887. 

365,865. — Printing  Machines.  Adjusting  the  air-spring  plungers  of.  C.  B.  Cottrell, 
Stonington,  Conn. 

355,965.— Ptiuting  Machines.  Ink  fountain  for.  J.  K.  Bittenbender,  Bloomsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Issue  of  January  18,  1887. 

There  were  no  patents  relating  to  the  printing  interests  included  in  this  issue. 
Issue  of  January  25,  1887. 

356,532. — Printers’ Galleys.  Lock-up  for.  E.  M.  Grover,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  “TENDERFOOT”  EDITOR. 

BY  FERE  ABSINTHE. 

The  editor  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 

And  he  racked  his  brain  and  twisted  his  hair 
For  journalistic  knowledge ; 

For  his  classic  diction  didn’t  “  catch  on  ” 

With  the  unwashed  cits  of  Muggins’  Run 
As  with  the  readers  of  the  Upiilon, 

He  edited  at  college. 

And  he  wondered  how,  with  all  his  store 
Of  those  glittering  gems  from  Hellas’  shore, 

’Clept  classical  education. 

That  slang-whanging  Blake,  with  groveling  mind. 
With  golden  ducats  his  pockets  had  lined. 

While  a  modern  Harvey  could  scarcely  find 
A  trace  of  his  circulation. 

’Twas  then  that  a  shadow  crept  under  his  lamp, 
Of  a  visitor  of  peculiar  stamp, — 

In  short  it  was  one  of  the  genus  tramp. 

On  his  annual  excursion. 

He  bore  all  the  traces  of  one  who  dwells 
’Mid  squalor  and  filth,  and  all  that  repels. 

And  carried  a  thousand  different  smells — 

Our  alumni’s  great  aversion. 

The  tramp  swaggered  in,  with  nonchalant  air. 
And  threw  himself  into  a  vacant  chair. 

And  cocked  his  feet  up  on  the  table. 

“  How’s  biz?”  he  inquired,  with  impudent  leer, 
(The  editor  shrank  from  the  draft  of  beer) ; 

“  What  can  yoti  do  ?”  he  inquired,  with  a  sneer. 
Like  the  face  on  a  pepsin  label. 

“  Write  editorial  —  set  up  your  type — 

A’most  anything;”  removing  his  pipe. 

To  permit  expectoration. 

“  Whence  do  you  come  ?”  the  editor  inquired  — 
What  eminence  gained,  or  to  what  aspired. 

On  the  ladder  Reputation?” 

“  I  was  ‘  funny  man  ’  on  the  Boston  Post, 

Wrote  leaders  and  poems  (I  scorn  to  boast), 

That  ‘  captured  the  bun  ’  of  New  England’s  coast 
(Excuse  my  seeming  vanity) ; 

“  I  wrote,”  said  the  tramp,  confidentially  low, 

“  The  ‘  Curfew,’  and  also  ‘  Beautiful  Snow  ;’ 

But  I  wouldn’t  want  my  people  to  know 
That  I  wrote  poetry,  lest  they  should  grow 
Suspicious  of  my  sanity.” 

“  Can  you  do  anything  in  the  caustic  vein  ?” 
Queried  the  scribe  ;  “  for  we  live  in  a  reign 
Of  Billingsgate  and  trope  profane. 

While  learning  goes  on  crutches.” 

“  I  can  write,”  said  the  tramp,  with  lofty  mien, 

“  A  paragraph  so  cussedly  keen. 

It’ll  blister  whatever  it  touches!” 
**-)«■****** 

The  Monitor  fairly  bristled  that  week 
With  scathing  screed  and  sharp  critique. 

And  venomous  invective ; 

Each  politician  on  the  other  side 
Was  a  vile  poltroon  or  a  homicide. 

And  the  Bazoo  never  spoke  but  it  lied, 

Or  driveled  ineffective. 


Never  was  paper  so  thoroughly  “boomed,” 
Its  circulation  fairly  loomed — 

Beyond  all  power  of  reckoning. 
Slang-whanging  Blake  his  noddle  shook, 
And  said,  “  The  airs  some  people  took. 

To  decent  folks  was  sickening.” 
*-)«•****** 
The  editor  sat  in  the  county  jail. 

Bemoaning  his  lot,  and  scanning  his  mail, 
With  never  a  friend  to  go  on  his  bail. 

Or  offer  consolation. 

A  fractured  limb  and  a  heart  like  a  ton, 

And  twenty  libel  suits  begun  ; 

And  thus  he  mused,  with  despairing  groan  : 
“  The  newspaper  business,  however  run. 

Is  full  of  tribulation.” 


OF  INTEREST  TO  NE’WSBOYS. 

General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  who  holds  the  highest  military  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  active  service  of  the  United  States,  peddled  newspapers 
both  in  New  York  and  Chicago  before  he  was  sent  to  West  Point. 
General  Thomas  L.  James,  who  was  formerly  postmaster  of  New  York 
City,  and  later  still  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States,  served  in 
his  youth  as  a  printer’s  devil  in  a  St.  Lawrence  county  newspaper 
office.  General  Nathanel  P.  Banks,  who  served  as  governor  in  his 
native  state,  was  a  printer’s  devil  in  Boston  in  his  early  days.  The  late 
General  Anson  Stager,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and  died  very  wealthy,  began  life  as  a  newsboy 
in  Rochester.  General  Horatio  C.  King,  the  judge  advocate  general  of 
the  state,  started  as  a  newsboy  and  printer’s  devil  in  New  York  City. 
Edwin  B.  Haskell,  the  Boston  millionaire,  who  is  one  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Herald  in  that  city,  was -a  newsboy  in  his  youth,  as  was  also 
Mr.  Charles.  A.  Andrews,  his  partner.  Mr.  C.  A.  Beaman,  one  of  the 
law  partners  of  Senator  William  M.  Evarts,  was  also  a  printer’s  devil, 
on  the  Boston  Herald.  Major  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  who  has  made  a 
national  reputation  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  started  as  a  news¬ 
boy  in  Boston.  Benjamin  P.  Shillaber,  who  wrote  some  brilliant 
things  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  “  Mrs.  Partington,”  was  a  newsboy 
and  apprentice  with  the  Boston  Post  as  far  back  as  1840. 


IMPROVED  METALLIC  PRINTING  BLOCK. 

John  M.  Hawkes,  Nev/  York,  has  patented  a  metallic  printing 
block,  by  which  electrotype  and  stereotype  plates  can  be  firmly  locked 
in  position,  or  released,  by  the  simple  turning  of  a  key,  which  actuates 
certain  clamps  attached  to  the  block. 

The  block  is  of  suitable  size  and  shape,  and  is  provided  on  its 
upper  face,  on  one  side  and  on  one  end,  with  two  or  more  fixed  clamps; 
on  the  other  side  and  end  are  two  or  more  movable  clamps,  which  pro¬ 
ject  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  block,  and  move  in  grooves.  Each 
movable  side  clamp  is  secured  to  one  end  of  a  rod  sliding  in  bearings 
formed  below  the  face  of  the  block.  Projecting  from  the  rod  near  its 
other  end  is  a  lug,  against  which  rests  one  end  of  a  spring  formed  of  a 
phosphor-bronze  wire,  coiled  around  suitable  bolts  held  on  the  bottom 
of  the  block.  Each  movable  clamp  has  a  downwardly  extending  lug, 
against  which  rests  one  end  of  a  bell-crank  lever  pivoted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  block,  and  pivotally  connected  with  a  bar  which  connects  the 
lever  on  one  clamp  with  that  of  the  next  following  clamp.  To  one  of 
the  levers  is  attached  a  link  connecting  with  an  arm  secured  to  a  post 
placed  in  one  corner  of  the  block,  and  provided  with  a  square  recess,  in 
which  fits  a  key  inserted  from  the  face  of  the  block. 

The  end  clamp  is  secured  to  the  end  of  a  rod  sliding  in  bearings 
formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  block,  and  provided  with  a  pin,  against 
which  presses  a  spring.  The  opposite  end  of  the  rod  operates  one  arm 
of  a  bell-crank  lever  pivoted  to  the  bottom  of  the  block  and  connected 
by  its  other  arm  by  a  link,  with  one  of  the  bell-crank  levers  operating 
the  side  clamps. 

The  operation  of  this  device  is- as  follows:  To  release  the  plate 
from  the  clamps,  the  key  is  inserted  in  the  square  recess  in  the  post  and 
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the  latter  turned  to  bring  its  arm  against  the  adjacent  bell-crank  lever. 
This  motion  forces  the  levers  to  swing  outward  and  carry  the  side  clamps 
in  the  same  direction,  and  thereby  release  the  plate  at  one  side.  As  the 
side  clamps  commence  to  move,  the  end  clamp  also  moves  outward 
by  the  action  of  the  bell-crank  lever  connected  with  its  rod.  The 
outward  movement  of  the  clamps  compresses  the  springs,  but  as  the 
link  on  the  arm  of  the  key-post  passes  its  center  line,  the  clamps  will 
remain  in  their  outward  position,  when  the  plate  can  be  removed. 

To  lock  the  plate  in  position,  the  key  is  turned  in  the  inverse  direc¬ 
tion  until  the  link  has  passed  its  center  line  with  the  post,  when  the 
springs  act  to  force  the  clamps  inward  in  contact  with  the  plate,  which 
will  be  securely  held  on  the  face  of  the  block.  One  of  the  most 
important  advantages  in  connection  with  this  block  is  the  fact  that  the 
pressman  who  is  printing  cut  work  from  fine  electrotype  plates  will  find 
that  his  overlays  will  last  four  or  five  times  longer  than  when  mounted 
on  the  usual  wooden  blocks.  In  fact  it  insures  good  work  from  flat 
plate  printing  without  preparation.— American. 


THE  HORSEPOWER. 

The  use  of  the  “horsepower”  as  a  measure  of  an  engine’s  w’ork 
came  naturally  from  the  fact  that  the  first  engines  were  built  to  do  work 
which  had  formerly  been  performed  by  horses.  John  Smeaton,  who 
built  atmospheric  engines  before  Bolton  &  Watt  placed  their  more 
complete  machine  upon  the  market,  had  valued  the  work  done  by  a 
strong  horse  as  equal  to  lifting  a  weight  of  22,000  pounds  one  foot 
high  in  a  minute.  When  Bolton  &  Watt  began  to  bid  for  public  favor 
they  agreed  to  place  their  engines  for  “  the  value  of  one-third  part  of 
the  coals  which  are  saved  in  its  use.”  They  also  increased  the  value 
of  the  “  horsepower  ”  to  33,000  foot  pounds,  so  that  their  engines 
were  half  again  as  powerful  for  their  rated  power  as  those  of  their 
competitors.  In  this  way  they  established  the  value  of  the  horsepower. 

The  following  are  the  various  values  of  a  horsepower : 

33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute. 

550  foot  pounds  per  second. 

2,565  thermal  units  per  hour. 

42.75  thermal  units  per  minute. 

The  horsepower  of  a  boiler  depends  upon  its  capacity  for  evapora¬ 
tion.  The  evaporation  of  30  pounds  of  water  from  100  degrees  F., 
into  steam  at  70  pounds  gauge  pressure  equals  34 pounds  from,  and 
at  212  degrees  F.,  is  equivalent  to  a  horsepower. 

The  amount  of  water  which  a  boiler  wdll  evaporate  at  an  economi¬ 
cal  rate,  in  an  hour,  divided  by  the  above  quantities  is  its  commercial 
horsepower. 

A  unit  of  evaporation  is  the  heat  required  to  evaporate  a  pound  of 
water  from  and  at  212  degrees=966.  i  thermal  units. 

A  thermal  unit  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  pound  of 
water  one  Fahrenheit  degree  in  temperature  at  its  point  of  maximum 
density. 

One  thermal  unit  is  equivalent  to  772  foot  pounds.  The  horse¬ 
power  of  engines  varies  directly  as  the  product  of  the  piston  area, 
piston  speed  and  mean  effective  pressure.  Hence,  with  the  same  M. 
E.  P.  the  power  of  engines  varies  directly  as  their  piston  speed,  and  as 
the  square  of  their  diameter. — Exchange. 


spring,  and  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  indented  transversely,  saw-teeth 
fashion.  When  the  catch  plate  is  being  pushed  home  the  face  end  of 
the  spring  passes  over  the  notches  until  the  catch  presses  upon  the 
beveled  edge  of  the  stereotype;  the  spring  then  holds  fast  and  prevents 
the  plate  from  rising  up,  so  that  the  stereotype  is  firmly  fixed  to  the 
block.  To  take  out  the  catch  plate,  which  is  done  with  the  utmost 
facility,  a  spatula-shaped  instrument  is  used. 


EDITING  WITH  THE  SCISSORS. 

The  above  remark  is  frequently  made  in  connection  with  news¬ 
papers,  and  is  too  frequently  meant  as  a  slur.  On  the  contrary,  under 
proper  circumstances,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  compliment  of  a  high 
character.  The  same  paper  may  be  ably  edited  with  the  pen  and 
miserably  edited  with  the  scissors.  A  mistaken  idea  prevails  that  the 
work  of  the  latter  is  mere  child’s  play,  a  sort  of  hit  or  miss  venture, 
requiring  hardly  any  brains  and  still  less  judgment ;  that  the  promis¬ 
cuous  and  voluminous  clippings  are  sent  in  a  batch  to  the  foreman, 
and  with  that  the  editor’s  duty  ends  and  that  of  the  foreman  begins. 
Instead  of  this,  the  work  requires  much  care  and  attention,  with  a 
keen  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  each  day’s  paper  has  its  own 
needs.  The  exchange  editor  is  a  painstaking,  conscientious,  methodi¬ 
cal  man,  alwa)'s  on  the  alert,  quick  in  apprehension,  retentive  in 
memory,  shrewd  in  discernment.  He  reads  closely,  culls  carefully, 
omits  and  amends,  discards  and  digests,  never  ignoring  the  fact  that 
variety  is  a  great  essential.  There  are  sentences  to  recast,  words  to 
soften,  redundancies  to  prune,  errors  to  correct,  headings  to  be  made, 
credits  to  be  given,  seasons  to  be  considered,  affinities  to  be  preserved, 
consistencies  to  be  respected.  He  knows  w'hether  the  matter  is  fresh 
or  stale,  whether  it  is  appropriate,  and  whether  he  has  used  it  before ; 
he  remembers  that  he  is  catering  for  many  tastes;  he  makes  raids  in 
every  direction;  he  lays  the  whole  newspaper  field  under  contribu¬ 
tion  ;  he  persistently  “  boils  down,”  which  with  him  is  not  a  process  of 
rewriting,  but  a  happy  faculty  of  expunging  without  destroying  sense 
or  continuity.  His  genius  is  exhibited  in  the  departments,  the  items 
ot  which  are  similar  and  cohesive — in  suggestive  heads  and  sub-heads, 
in  the  sparkle  that  is  visible,  in  the  sense  of  gratification  which  the 
reader  derives.  No  daily  paper  can  be  exclusively  original;  it  would 
die  of  ponderosity.  Life  is  too  short,  hence  an  embargo  must  be  laid 
upon  the  genius  of  its  rivals.  A  bright  clipped  article  is  infinitely 
better  than  a  stupid  contributed  article.  The  most  successful  paper  is 
the  paper  that  is  intelligently  and  consistently  edited  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments,  whether  by  pen  or  scissors. — Philadelphia  Call. 


WOOD  PULP  FROM  NORWAY. 
The  following  tables  may  be  of  some  interest  to  our 
showing  the  growth  of  consumption  of  wood  : 


1875  . 

1876 

1877 


PRODUCTION  OF  WOOD  PULP. 
8,540 


12,201 

14,866 

19.324 

20,773 

26,055 


EXPORT  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

England  imported  in  1880,  about . 

“  “  1885,  '■ 

France  “  1880, 


FASTENING  STEREOTYPES  TO  PRINTING 
BLOCKS. 

In  this  system  the  stereotypes  are  movable  instead  of  being  nailed 
to  the  blocks.  Between  the  blocks  are  placed,  back  to  back,  pairs  of 
special  pieces  called  “  Lingots-Griffes  ”  or  “  Catch  Clumps,”  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  chief  feature  of  the  invention.  The  catch  clump  is  a  paral- 
lelopiped  made  of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  steel  or  any  other  metal, 
which  is  placed  upon  the  edge  and  lengthwise  about  each  end  of  the 
long  sides  of  the  blocks,  and  close  against  them.  In  the  face  of  the  catch 
clump  is  cut  a  slide  of  dovetail  shape  in  which  works  up  and  down  a 
small  plate,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  bent  forward  and  presses  upon 
the  chamber  of  the  stereotype,  and  fixes  it  firmly.  On  the  back  of  this 
plate  is  riveted  a  small  spring,  the  face  end  of  which  is  bent  back. 
Above  the  spring  there  is  a  small  round  hole  running  through  the  plate. 
In  the  middle  part  of  the  slide  is  cut  a  groove  somewhat  wider  than  the 


“  “  1885, 

America  “  1885, 


Our  readers  will  note  the  astounding  growth  of  this  trade  in  ten 
years.  The  difference  between  8,540  tons  and  90,500  tons  needs  no 
pointing  out,  and  requires  no  explanation.  The  above  figures  relate 
exclusively  to  mechanical  wood  pulp.  Our  readers  can  now  judge  of 
the  enormously  increased  consumption  of  wood,  and,  further,  as  to  the 
probable  effect  upon  the  forests  of  another  ten  years’  supply  of  timber. 
If  we  reckon  the  increase  of  wood  pulp  to  continue  in  the  same  ratio, 
the  exports  of  Norway  in  1896  would  amount  to  nearly  a  million  tons ! 
This  is  a  matter  which  must  positively,  sooner  or  later,  demand  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Norwegian  authorities. — Paper  Making. 


There  are  5,884  persons  employed  in  making  paper  in  Belgium. 
Those  under  fourteen  years  of  age  receive  from  10  to  30  cents  a  day; 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  13  to  50  cents;  over  sixteen  20  cents  to  ^i.oo. 
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Brown’s  Lightning  Staple  Binder. 

$18.00. 


^^HIS  machine  supplies  the  demand  for  a 
Binder  of  greater  capacity  than  the  handy 
little  $3.00  Stapler,  and  is  less  expensive  than 
any  other  good  machine  known. 

Every  machine  is  complete  for  handpower, 
and  so  constructed  that  footpower  can  be 
attached  in  five  minutes.  Footpower  attach¬ 
ments,  $6.00. 

Machines  Guaranteed  Every  Way ! 

STAPLES 

Are  strung  on  wood,  same  as  for  Breech  Loaders, 
in  sizes  as  follows  : 

No.  7,  3-16  in.,  for  2  sheets  to  16,  5,000  in  box,  ^1.25 
No.  8,  “  “  16  “  32,  “  “  1.25 

No.  9,  5-16“  “32  “  50,  “  “  1.25 


No.  304  Branch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


B.  THALMANN'S 

SAINT  LOUIS 

Printino-Iitk  Works, 

— MANUFACTUKER  OP- 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  PRINTERS’  AND 

li'thographers’  inks. 

OFFICE,  210  OLIVE  STREET, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

COFFIN,  DEVOE&  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 

I  GOLD,  SILVER  AND  FANCY  COLORS. 

j  Price,  from  $i.oo  to  $6.00  per  Pound. 

I  176  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 


■'n^inufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  for 
BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  CATALOGUES.  Etc.,  Etc. 

SEND  GREEN  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


SE 


Established  1858. 


Adolph  Wagener.  Max  Schneegass 


J.  K.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Lithographic  and  Letter  Press 

INKS. 


We  have  to  Acknowledge  No  Superior. 

Chicago  Branch,  27  Washington  St. 

J.  S.  MASTERMAN,  Salesman. 


A.  AVAGENER  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS 

— AND— 

ENGRAVERS, 

196  and  198  South  Clark  St., 


CHICAGO. 


GEO.  E.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOLDING  MACHINES, 

Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Machinery, 

GENERAL  PRINTERS’  MACHINISTS, 

68  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


Sheldon  Collins’  Son  &  Co., 

PRINTING^^-^  - 
- —  -—INKS, 

32  &  34  Frankfort  Street, 

- NEW  YORK. - -> 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Jobbers  on 

I  ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 

APPLICATION  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD. 

A  special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
I  etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers’  wants,  sent  free. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  62  Longworth  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn. ;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  general  west¬ 
ern  agents,  Chicago. 

Bullock  Printing  Press  Co.,  52  Illinois  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  W.  H.  Kerkholf,  manager. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  Williamstreet,  New  York;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Fuchs  &  Lang,  New  York  and  Chicago,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  Rotary  Movement  Stop-Cylinder 
Press,  Koenig  &  Bauer,  makers. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
The  “  Cranston  ”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing  Presses,  all  sizes. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing  machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc. 

W.  G.  Walker  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Prouty  Power  Press,  and  Printers’ 
Supply  House. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
First-class  and  country  Drum  Cylinders. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Geo.  E.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  68-70  West  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also,  Folding  Machines. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co,,  agents,  Chicago. 

R.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.  “Unique” 
Stereotyping  Machinery,  Quoins,  etc.  Send  stamp 
for  circular. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

C.  Jurgens  &  Bro.,  14  and  16  Calhoun  place,  rear  of 
1 19  Clark  street,  Chicago.  Electrotypers  and  Stereo¬ 
typers,  Photo  and  Wood  Engraving. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (“Globe-Democrat”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Stonemetz  Printers’  Machinery  Co.,  Millbury, 
Mass.,  Manufacturers  of  Paper,  Folding  and 
Printers’  Machinery,  Presses,  Stereotype  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Mailers,  Galleys,  etc.  Branch  office, 
150  Nassau  street.  New  York.  Walter  C.  Bennett, 
Manager. 


IMPOSING  STONES. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  The  best 
printers’  slab  In  the  world.  More  durable  than 
marble  and  90  per  cent  cheaper.  Send  for  circular. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  office  and  factory, 
II  and  13  Dayton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore  ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Fred’k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston: 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 

J.  H.  Bonnell  &  Co.,  7  Spruce  street.  New  York. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  Ill. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sheldon  Collins’  Sons  &  Co.,  32  and  34  Frankfort 
street.  New  York. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 
Golding  Jobber,  Rotary  Official,  and  Pearl  presses. 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Challenge”  Job 
Press. 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works, 
54  Frankfort  street.  New  York.  Sole  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Liberty  Press. 

The  Prouty  Press  Co.,  49  Federal  street,  Boston, 
Mass,  hlanufacturers  of  the  “  Prouty  ”  Job  Press 
(improved). 

MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  fcr  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

Cranston  &  Co.,  57  to  61  Park  street.  New  York. 

C.  R.  Carver,  614  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Edward  L.  Miller,  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“Jewel”  cutters,  two  styles. 

Howard  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Paper  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
“  Champion  ”  paper  cutters. 


PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 


PAPER  BOX  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 
Bradner  Smith  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  Randolph  street,  Chicago. 
Pulsifer,  Jordan  &  Pfaff,  43  to  49  Federal  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ross,  Robbins  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703  to  709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  171  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703-709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 
Whiting  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass. 
See  advertisement. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS’  AGENT. 

W.  A.  Fowler,  151  Monroe  street.  News,  Book, 
Lithograph,  Writing,  Covers,  Cardboards,  Writing 
Manilas  and  Envelopes. 

PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

PERFORATED  NUMBERS. 

P.  F.  Van  Everen,  116  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
The  largest  Photo-Engraving  Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co,,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Chicago  Brass-Rule  Works,  84  Market  street, 
Chicago.  Brass  rule  is  our  specialty. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York, 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing-sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 

Keep  in  stock  everything  required  by  printers. 
John  McConnell  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Improved  Keystone  Quoin. 

John  Metz,  117  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 
Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Send  for  specimen  book. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  street,  New  York ;  199  and 
201  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago;  Tudor  street, 
London,  E.  C.,  England. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 

cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 

Wire  Staple  Company,  304  Branch  street,  Philadel- 
hia.  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Brown’s  Breech-Loader 
tapling  Machine. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  gg-ioi  Gravier  street,  New 
Orleans.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  36  Hudson  street,  Philadelphia. 
Composition  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

Bingham,  Daley  &  O’Hara,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York. 

D.  J.  Reilly  &  Co.,  324  and  326  Pearl  street.  New 
York. 

H.  L.  Hart,  20  N.  Water  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  trial,  you  will  use  no  other. 

J.  H.  Osgood  &  Co.,  100  Milk  street,  Boston.  The 
best  patent  and  old  style  composition. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  6g  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 


SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 


STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 


M..  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


A.  W.  Lindsay  Type  Foundry  (formerly  R.  &  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  115  and  117  Fifth 
avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Boston  Type  Foundry,  John  K.  Rogers,  agent,  104 
Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65,  Beekman  street. 
New  York;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Garden  City  Type  Foundry,  180  and  182  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

John  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  31  German  street,  Baltimore. 
Type  Founders  and  Electrotypers.  Largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  south  of  Philadelphia. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newton  Copper  Type  Co.  (for  copper-facing  type 
only),  14  Frankfort  street.  New  York. 

Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.  (Dickinson  Type  Foundry), 
236  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  201  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Type  Foundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston  and  Central  Foundries. 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  i8  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


WOOD  TYPE. 

Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and 
Furniture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks, 
etc. 

The  Wm.  H.  Page  Wood-Type  Co.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 


Illinois  IVpefounding 
street,  Chicago. 


Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 


Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


W.  B.  CONKEY, 

BOOKBINDER. 


PAMPHLETS  MY  SPECIALTY. 


163  and  165  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 
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GEO.  H.  TAYLOR.  HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Conimission  Paper  Dealers — * 

* - Manufacturers’  Agents. 

We  carry  exclusively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  our  lines  of  these  are  more  varied  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 


THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-Pres’t. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 


Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINE 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 

I  S3  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


MILLS:  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 
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O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 

Edition  Bookbinders. 

MERCHANTS  IN 

Supplies  1  Amateur  Photography 

L  Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 

—and —  . 

I  Titles,  Stamped  B,acks,  etc. 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 

send  for  estimates. 

S.  E.  corner  Van  Buren  and  Clark  Sts., 

18 §  and  18 j  Wabash  Avenue,  jr  / 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 

ESTA-BILiXStlEO  18SO- 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 

Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


AULT  &  WIBORG, 

Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Branch — 152  &  154  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Not  the  “  Oldest,”  but  LARGER  than  all  other  Ink  Houses  in 
the  West  COMBINED. 


FOR  SALE! 

HOE  PONY  CYLINDER  PRESS, 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION, 

and  now  running  in  a  good  office  in  Chicago 

Full  information  on  application  at 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  OFFICE, 
140  MONROE  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The  United  States  Paper- Maker 
And  Stationers’  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Paper-Makers  and 
Stationers. 

Published  semi-monthly,  ist  and  15th.  $2.00  per 

annum.  Single  copies  10  cents.  As  The  Uniled  Stati  s 
Paper-Maker  and  Stationers'  yotirnal  reaches  all 
buyers,  it  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium.  Rates 
for  standing  and  displayed  advertisements  furnished  on 
i  application.  Address 

j  CHARLES  C.  WALDEN  &  CO., 

29  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


PAPER  AND  PRESS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Paper  and  Printing  Trades, 
Containing  twenty-four  pages.  Handsomely  printed, 
giving  all  the  latest  information  relative  to  inventions, 
patents,  discoveries,  etc,,  interesting  to  paper  dealers, 
printers  and  engravers. 

Subscription  price,  $i.oo  per  annum.  Advertising 
rates  made  known  on  application.  Send  for  specimen 
copy.  Liberal  club  rates. 

W.  M.  PATTON,  Publisher, 

504  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN 

Publisher  and  Printer, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

A  large  quarto,  issued  monthly,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  I’ublishers,  Printers  and  Lithographers. 
Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  year. 

For  advertising  rates,  see  paper.  Sample  copies 
furnished  on  application.  Subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments  solicited.  Address 

JAS.  DAVIDSON,  Editor  and  Manager, 

Room  29,  Courier-Journal  Building. 


ROUNDS’ 

PRINTERS’—  - 
^  -  CABINET, 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY  BY 

S.  P.  ROUNDS,  Jr.,  &  CO., 

314  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  $1.00. 


- the - 

AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHER 
AND  PRINTER. 

The  leading  trade  journal  in  Lithography,  Zincogra¬ 
phy,  Photo-Engraving,  Photo-Lithography  and  all  new 
Photo-Mechanical  processes.  Published  weekly,  at 
12  Centre  Street,  New  York,  by 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

(Incorporated.) 

Branch  in  Chicago,  23  Staats  Zeitung  Building. 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  trade  journal,  that  will 
amply  repay  advertisers  in  its  line. 

PRICE,  $3.00  PER  YEAR. 


- the - 

PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 

IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

517  &  519  Minor  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

-BY— 

R.  S.  MENAMIN, 

PRICE,  $1.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


THE  ART  AGE. 

Two  dollars  a  year.  Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 

A  Special  Department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Beautiful  Supplements  every  Month. 

POSITIVELY  NO  FREE  SAMPLE  COPIES. 

Address  ART  AGE, 

74  West  Twenty-third  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Official  Paper  of  the  International 
Typographical  Uaioi>. 

Only  Labor  Paper  published  at  the  National  Capital. 
Published  Weekly. 

Subscription,  $i.oo  per  year.  Sample  free. 

RAMSEY  &  BISBEE,  Publishers. 
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This  is  a  sample  of  eight-page  folding,  pasting  and  trimming  done  on  a  Monarch  Combination  Folder.  The  register 
is  shown  by  pages  turned  down. 

For  full  particulars  write  the  Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
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THE  NEW  STYLE  NOISELESS 


Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 


Five  Sizes  built:  13  x  19,  ii  x  17,  10  x  15,  9  x  13  and  7x11, 
inside  of  Chase. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. = - - 


PRINTING-INK 


WORKS. 


C,  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

710  Sansom  St.  Philadelphia. 


The  Liberty  Machine  Works, 

- FORMERLY - 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works  and  Printers’  Warehouse, 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

54  Frankfort  St.  NEW  YORK. 


27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
66  SHARP  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 
198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


MERITING  PAPERS, 
LEDGERS 

LINENS, 

BOOK, 


CARTER,  RICE  &  CO. 

(CORPORATION.) 


POSTER, 

BLOTTING, 

MANILA, 

NEWS. 


CARRY  A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

PAPER  and  CARDBOARDS 

of  every  description,  for 

A  TA  TIONERS,=^  - 

PRINTERS  AND 

- LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES, 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE : 


WESTERN  AGENT  : 

H.  B.  BROOKS, 

1S3  MONROE  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SECOND-HAND  ~ 

MA  CHINES. 


One  20-inch  Austin  Cutter. 

One  23-inch  Leader  Cutter. 

One  23-inch  “B  Printers”  Cutter. 

One  24-inch  Mallory  Cutter,  Hand  and  Power. 
One  25 -inch  Sheridan  Lever  Cutter. 

One  30-inch  End  Lever  Peerless  Cutter. 

One  30-inch  “  B  Printers  ”  Cutter. 

One  32-inch  Patent  Lever  Cutter. 

One  28-inch  “Acme”  Hand  and  Power  Cutter. 

One  32-inch  “Acme”  Hand  and  Power  Cutter. 

One  32-inch  Sheridan  Hand-Wheel  Cutter. 

One  Semple  Book  Trimmer. 

One  Knife  Grinding  Machine. 

Two  32-inch  Hickok  Table  Shears. 

One  34-inch  Extra  Heavy  Sanborn  Table  Shears. 
One  No.  4  Sanborn  Iron  Standing  Press. 

One  No.  7  Sanborn  Pawl  Iron  Standing  Press. 

One  Extra  Large  Gear  Iron  Standing  Press. 

One  Wood  Frame  Table  Sawing  Machine. 

One  Iron  Frame  Table  Sawing  Machine. 


One  Upright  Sawing  Machine. 

One  No.  i  Sanborn  Stamping  Press. 

One  No.  2  Sanborn  Stamping  Press. 

One  No.  3  Sanborn  Stamping  Press. 

One  No.  10  Sanborn  Embossing  Press. 

One  Rotary  Board  Cutter. 

One  Self-Clamp  Beveling  Machine. 

Six  Plows  for  Laying  Press. 

One  17^-inch  Roller  Backing  Machine. 

One  2 1 -inch  Roller  Backing  Machine. 

One  lo-inch  Job  Backing  Machine. 

One  Case  Smoothing  Machine. 

One  Paper  Box  40-inch  Scoring  Machine. 

One  Lot  Narrow  Strip  Gauges  for  Cutting  Machines 
One  Lot  Die  Blocks  for  Embossing  Presses. 

Eight  18-inch  Sewing  Benches. 

Four  Blood  Stones. 

Two  lo-lb.  Beating  Hammers. 

One  Round  Agate. 

One  Forming  Iron. 


For  full  particulars  and  prices  on  above,  call  on  or  address 

GEO.  H.  SANBORN  &  SONS, 

No.  69  Beckman  Street, 


NEW  YORK 


SHADED  NOOK.’ 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

ADDIS  M.  CARVER,  PRINTER  AND  ELOCU¬ 
TIONIST. 

NO.  III.— BY  CHARLES  H.  BRENAN. 

AVING  thus  set  the  newsroom  of  the  Democ7'alic  Press  in  good 
running  order.  Carver  had  hardly  began  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  the  situation  when  the  proprietors  subpoenaed  him  to  the  job 
department.  At  this  time  some  fine  printing  was  being  done  in  Chicago, 
notably  that  by  Langdon  &  Rounds,  rivaling,  in  many  points  of  style 
and  execution,  the  elaborate  productions  of  the  East.  It  was  reserved, 
however,  for  the  newly-installed  foreman  of  the  Democratic  Press  job 
office,  to  design  and  execute  the  first  two  full-sheet  cards  in  bronze  and 
colors,  which  had  any  pretense  to  elegance  and  artistic  merit,  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  Garden  City.  Of  these,  the  first  was  a  show  card  for  the 
job  office,  printed  on  enameled  board  22  by  28  inches,  the  prominent 
display  line  of  which,  emblazoning  the  word  “Printing,”  gave  to  the 
type  founder,  as  subsequently  shown  in  the  specimen  books,  the 
beautiful  design,  never  before  seen  in  type,  of  the  blue  field,  stars  and 
stripes.  Carver  himself  originated  and  drafted  the  latter,,  and 
did  the  engraving.  The  other  show  card  referred  to  was  printed  for 
the  Michigan  Central  railroad,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  showed  good 
taste  and  originality,  and  emphasized  Chicago’s  claim  to  a  class  of 
work  which  railroad  men  were  in  the  habit  of  procuring  in  Buffalo  and 
New  York. 

At  this  time  Dan  Emmett,  the  veteran  minstrel  (originally  a  New 
York  printer),  was  running  a  popular  show  in  Armory  Hall,  on  Ran¬ 
dolph  street,  near  Clark.  In  his  company  were  such  choice  artists  as 
Johnny  Ritter,  jig  dancer,  and  Goodwin,  the  ballad  singer.  The 
Lombards,  Jule  and  Frank,  often  appeared,  though  not  regularly 
engaged  in  the  troupe,  and  their  presence  usually  gave  eclat  to  an  even¬ 
ing’s  performance.  Old  Chicagoans  well  remember  what  they  were. 
Poor  Frank  has  passed  away,  but  in  memory  we  still  cling  to  the  echo 
of  his  song.  Dan  Emmett,  too,  has  gone  through  the  dark  valley,  as 
we  hope,  to  a  brighter  world,  and  whether  he  shall  have  a  harp,  and 
join  the  choral  anthems  around  the  great  white  throne,  or  not,  certain  it  is 
that  he  will  live  on  earth  so  long  as  Old  Dan  Tucker,  Billy  Patterson, 
Dixie,  and  other  productions  of  his  tuneful  soul,  shall  find  voice.  He  was 
an  artist  in  Ethiopian  characterization,  with  the  genius  of  a  composer. 
Such  an  array  of  talent,  therefore,  as  the  Emmett  minstrels  embodied 
would,  we  presume,  make  easy  their  pathway  to  fortune  and  renown, 
leading  them  through  green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters.  But  no. 
Ofttimes  the  waters  were  troubled  and  the  pastures  were  arid.  Emmett 
and  Carver,  as  old  friends,  frequently  counseled  together  in  times  of 
adversity.  Such  a  time  was  now,  for  neither  the  dulcet  cadence  of  the 
minstrel’s  voice,  nor  plaintive  pathos  of  plantation  sonnet,  nor  the 
rhythmic  clatter  of  sonorous  clog  sounding  sharply  on  the  stage  or 
sanded  floor,  could  draw  the  shining  ducats  from  the  folks’  un¬ 
willing  pockets,  and  Dan  was  sad  and  sore.  Seemingly  he  had  struck 
the  “Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  or  rather  the  minstrel’s  last  lay. 
Carver,  however,  would  have  none  of  it,  but  with  hopeful  strategy 
planned  a  way  out.  The  volunteer  fire  department  of  Chicago  then 
numbered  several  hundred  men,  working /ro  bo7to  publico.  They  had 
been  experiencing,  about  this  time,  pretty  hard  service.  Any  scheme, 
therefore,  to  magnify  their  achievements,  and  to  extol  their  worth, 
would  meet  with  popular  favor,  though  the  scheme  itself  might  be 
nothing  more  than  a  eulogistic  address,  interpolated  between  the  acts 
of  a  minstrel  performance.  This  was  certainly  no  difficult  task,  and 
once  determined  upon,  the  possibilities  of  a  full  house  imparted  hope, 
while  the  existing  money  stringency  in  the  box  office  gave  vigor  to  the 
effort.  A  talented  Chicago  elocutionist  (Carver  incognito')  was  billed 
for  a  firemen’s  address,  at  Dan  Emmett’s  Minstrels,  and  for  the  same 
evening  a  performance  of  the  most  attractive  character,  liberally  adver¬ 
tised.  As  expected,  the  firemen  and  their  friends  filled  the  house  to 
overflowing.  Carver  was  received  with  rounds  of  applause,  at  the 
subsidence  of  which  he  pronounced  the  following  stirring  address, 
written  for  the  occasion : 

ADDRESS. 

The  noblest  men  walk  obscurely.  The  high  in  rank  on  battlefields,  get  praise 
for  valorous  deeds  that  humbler  soldiers  bleed  to  do.  The  high  in  rank  sink  in 
their  final  day  to  decorated  tombs.  The  humble  soldier’s  dust  lies  like  earthy 


particles,  exposed  to  air,  or,  brushed  into  a  shallow  grave,  with  no  display  of 
tears,  takes  future  in  vast  oblivion’s  mystic  vale.  The  rich  and  the  renowned 
glory  in  the  parade  of  their  gold  and  the  laudations  of  the  multitude.  The  leaders 
of  party  become  notorious  for  what  they  do  rightly,  and  for  what  they  ought  not  to 
do.  The  chiefs  of  commerce,  the  masters  of  society,  and  the  mistresses  of  fashion, 
go  proudly  through  the  world ;  and  all,  in  every  prominent  station,  meet  bounteous 
reward,  and  are  flattered  by  one  another  and  the  throng  beneath  them.  But 
those  whose  greatest  treasure  is  a  fearless  and  a  noble  heart;  whose  ambition  is  to 
stand  amid  the  confl.igration’s  glare  and  danger,  and  toil  in  combat  with  thehot  foe, 
which,  in  a  hungry  hour,  would  swallow  millions,  make  the  rich  man  poor  and  the 
poor  man  shelterless,  are  not  the  first  to  meet  a  public  smile,  or  to  know  that  they 
are  cherished  as  worthy  watchmen  of  the  public  good.  They  may  be  named  as 
having  acted  well ;  they  may  hear  others  say  they  were  prompt  when  flame  and 
smoke  were  advertising  ruin,  falling  walls  and  ashes,  yet  few  remind  themselves 
that  the  fireman  is  the  truest  and  the  greatest  of  the  self-sacrificing.  He  carries 
about  his  life,  and  health,  and  comfort,  as  though  they  were  little  things,  for  fire, 
and  water,  and  storm  to  play  with.  Money  is  not  his  reward.  Money  ! — the  god 
whom  all  adore,  and  who  gilds  deepest  the  fingers  of  those  who  linger  longest  at  its 
shrine.  His  wages  are  the  throbbings  of  his  heart,  as  he  hastes  along  the 
street  to  meet  the  red  consumer;  his  wages  are  but  tired  feet,  and  trembling  limbs, 
and  hindered  respiration.  Though  this  be  unprofitable  return;  though  heat 
oppress  him,  and  icicles  form  over  him  while  he  pours  one  element  into  another; 
though  winter’s  chill  breath  come  upon  him  as  he  struggles  against  the  weariness 
which  threatens  to  prostrate  him  ;  though  he  fall  wounded  and  benumbed  ;  within 
his  manly  breast  a  voice  is  ever  saying:  “It  is  my  duty  that  I  do;  nothing 
more.’’  Were  all  like  him,  there  would  be  no  need  of  begging  charity  for  ragged 
want. 

Let  us  view  a  scene  where  peril  points  the  way  to  acts  sublime.  The  city  is 
sunken  in  deep  repose— in  the  shadow  of  the  dark  arch  of  night.  Sleep  has 
robed  us  all  in  the  sparkling  garments  of  dreams.  Soft  into  the  pillow  lie  the  heads 
of  sire  and  son,  matron  and  maid;  and  closely  nestles  to  its  mother’s  breast  the 
infant  man.  When  the  clock  strikes  the  first  hour  beyond  the  midnight,  a  flame 
creeps  through  the  floor,  and  out  at  the  windows  and  the  door  of  a  retired  mansion, 
in  whose  chambers  sleep  the  innocent,  the  unconscious,  and  the  young.  The 
destroyer  seems  to  lull  the  sleepers  to  deeper  forgetfulness ;  and,  as  death  hurries 
toward  them,  the  alarm  bell  strikes ;  and  ere  its  first  tones  send  their  voices  far,  the 
fireman  leaps  from  his  couch,  and  rushes  to  the  burning  tenement.  The  cry  is 
passed  that  all  must  perish  !  “Not  so!”  he  answers;  and  careless  of  the  ties  that 
bind  him  to  home  and  life,  he  mounts  to  the  burning  rooms,  and  pushing  through 
the  suffocating  smoke,  snatches  from  its  cradle  and  from  death  the  loved  child,  and 
bears  it  safely  to  its  mother’s  arms,  or  awakens  those  who  profoundly  slumber  on 
the  fiery  brink.  He  comes  forth,  and  as  he  steps  again  to  “  man  the  brakes,”  a  wall 
totters  for  a  moment,  then  falls,  and  buries  him  beneath  the  heated  rubbish — another 
victim  to  a  brave  devotion. 

Shall  not  such  be  praised  ?  Shall  not  such  be  blessed  by  every  one  who  loves 
humanity — who  loves  the  fearless  and  the  good?  Such,  though  humble  and 
obscure,  deserve  the  plaudits  of  the  world  ;  and  their  names  would  look  bright  on 
monuments  reared  to  heroes,  the  value  of  whose  deeds  no  rude  rhyme  repays,  nor 
is  common  mention  the  merit  of  their  fate. 

In  his  happiest  mood,  the  speaker  uttered  the  words  of  the  address 
with  unction  and  great  rhetorical  effect.  Applause  had  been  with 
difficulty  restrained  in  the  audience  until  the  last  period  was  reached, 
when  the  big-hearted  firemen  burst  forth  in  a  tumult  of  cheers  that 
fairly  “  made  Rome  howl.”  The  performance  over,  and  stalwart 
shoulders  bore  the  orator  of  the  evening  first  to  refreshments  and  thence 
to  his  home,  and  thereafter,  in  the  matter  of  beverages  and  cigars,  he 
was  the  recognized  guest  of  the  firemen  wherever  they  met.  This 
episode  was  also  of  remunerative  value  to  the  Emmett  Minstrels,  who 
had  a  continuous  run  of  several  weeks.  It  may  not  be  inapropos  to 
mention  that  the  address  made  by  Mr.  Carver,  on  this  occasion,  was 
repeated  by  a  promising  young  collegiate  before  the  State  Fire  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Minnesota,  a  few  years  ago. 

( To  be  cotitmued.) 


PERSONAL. 

A.  T.  Hodge,  of  the  Chicago  Paper  Company,  has  recently 
returned  from  a  business  trip  among  the  Eastern  paper  mills. 

B.  W.  Blanchard,  formerly  with  the  Dubuque  Times,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Bradner  Smith  Paper  Company,  as  traveling  sales¬ 
man. 

Messrs.  Ward  &  Cobb,  of  Lockport,  New  York,  have  taken  a 
contract  for  H.  H.  Warner  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  that  will 
require  thirty  tons  of  paper  to  fill.  They  employ  a  Kidder  press,  to 
which  is  attached  a  Brown  folder.  Two  pamphlets  are  printed  at  one 
time  and  carried  into  the  folding  machine,  where  they  are  both  folded 
into  thirty-two  pages.  The  output  is  forty  thousand  per  day.  The 
paper  would  cover  three  hundred  miles  in  length  and  fifty  inches  in 
width,  or  enough  to  paper  a  single  track  railroad  from  Buffalo  to  Albany, 
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THE  OLD-TIME  PRINTERS. 


THEIR  FIRST  ANNUAL  BANQUET  AND  BALL,  AT  THE  MATTESON 
HOUSE,  JANUARY  17,  1887. 


The  first  annual  banquet  and  ball  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago,  was  held  at  the  Matteson  Plouse,  on  the  evening 
of  January  17,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  social  events  of  the  season. 
Although  the  night  was  one  of  the  coldest  of  the  winter,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  braved  its  rigor,  and  were  rewarded 
therefor  by  an  evening  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  By  nine  o’clock  the 
parlors  were  thronged  by  “old-timers,”  their  better  halves  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  invited  guests. 

Among  those  present  may  be  mentioned  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Chicago  University ;  ex-Governor  Bross, 
and  Alfred  Cowles,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  J.  II.  McVicker,  the 
veteran  theatrical  manager;  Chas.  Leonard,  of  Knight  &  Leonard; 
Geo.  H.  Taylor,  of  Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.;  H.  O.  Shepard  and  W. 
Johnston,  of  the  firm  of  Shepard  &  Johnston  ;  H.  O.  Donohue,  of  the 
firm  of  Donohue  &  Ilenneberry ;  H.  W.  Rokker,  state  printer.  Spring- 
field;  Edward  Blake,  of  Cottrell  &  Sons;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wanner,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Donnelly,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  Barnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Trayser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Oliphant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Anderson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Buckie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hornish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Pinta,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Burroughs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jessup,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  0.  P.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Perry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Snow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jefferson  and  daughter,  A.  C.  McCutchion 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Buckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  H. 
Woodbury  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Crowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Mills  and  Miss  Helverson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  McDonald  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wilson,  H.  S.  Street  and  Mrs.  Redner,  E.  Davis 
and  daughter,  Mrs.  Hudson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Fullerton,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Shenick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Leichman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Rastall, 
R.  M.  Figg  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
L.  P'yfe,  Chas.  King,  mother  and  daughter,  A.  PL  McLaughlin  and 
Miss  Rastall,  John  Gordon  and  daughters,  P.  O’Brien  and  Mrs.  New¬ 
ton,  Mark  Crawford  and  Mrs.  A.  Goldsmith,  Chas.  Harding  and  Miss 
Getzler,  John  R.  Daley,  A.  C.  Cameron,  M.  Kearns,  Frank  A. 
Kearns,  Frank  L.  Thompson,  Geo.  W.  Morris,  A.  PL  Brown,  C.  F. 
Sheldon,  J.  F.  Buckie,  Chas.  A.  Andrews,  B.  H.  Jefferson,  R.  H. 
Donnelly,  Miss  Snow,  Miss  Lizzie  Walsh,  Miss  Alice  Kearns,  Miss  Ida 
Johnson,  Miss  M.  Schultz,  Miss  Redner  and  Miss  Annie  White. 

Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  the  doors  to  the  dining  room  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  burst  of  music  from  a  full  orchestra  summoned  all  to  the 
banquet.  President  Thompson  occupied  the  post  of  honor,  and  near 
him  sat  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  assignments  of  the  evening. 
The  menu  card  was  a  choice  and  pleasing  specimen  of  workmanship, 
and  was  valued  by  all  present  as  a  souvenir  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Nearly  two  hundred  covers  were  spread.  The  following  }nenu  was 
served,  the  orchestra  rendering  appropriate  selections  at  intervals  : 

Oysters. 

Printanier  i  la  Royale. 

Celery.  Olives. 

Salmon,  Sauce  Genevoise. 

Pommes  Parisiennes. 

Fillet  of  Beef,  a  la  Godard. 

French  Peas. 

Roman  Punch. 

Jacksnipe. 

Shrimp  Salad. 

Caramel  Ice  Cream. 

Petits-fours.  Cheese.  Fruit. 

Coffee. 

After  ample  justice  had  been  done  the  good  things  provided.  Presi¬ 
dent  Thompson  arose  and  delivered  the  following  address  of  welcome  : 

Ladies  and  Cenilemen, — On  behalf  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  of 
Chicago,  I  bid  you  welcome  here  tonight,  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  a  day  especially  dear  to  every  American  printer.  As  the  task  of  his 
eulogy  is  allotted  to  another,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  kindly 
welcome  from  those  of  the  craft  whose  days  among  you  are  rapidly  decreasing. 


It  seems  but  a  short  time  since  my  first  participation  in  a  celebration  of  this  day. 

It  was  forty  years  ago  tonight,  and  it  was  with  the  Franklin  Society  of  New  York 
City,  at  which  the  lamented  George  Bruce  presided.  The  first  celebration  of  this 
day  I  took  part  in,  inthis  city,  was  in  1853,  when  there  werebutfew  old-time  printers 
here. 

We,  of  today,  extend  our  greeting  to  those  of  our  guests  who  have  had  less  than 
twenty-five  years  of  toil  at  our  trade,  knowing  that  many  of  you  have  benefited 
and  improved  it  more  than  some  of  us  of  greater  years. 

Since  i86o,  many  changes  for  the  betterment  of  our  craft  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  young,  and  when  they  become  “  Old-Time  Printers  ”  may  they  have  occasion 
to  take  as  great  pride  in  their  younger  /raters  as  we  do  in  ours  of  today. 

May  their  gray  heads  forgather  with  as  much  pleasure,  may  their  handshake  be 
as  cordial,  and  may  their  eyes  sparkle  with  as  much  joy  as  do  ours  tonight. 

Again,  we  give  you  a  hearty  welcome,  hoping  the  festivities  of  the  evening  may 
be  freighted  with  pleasant  memories  of  the  old  folks  “  at  home.” 

The  next  toast  on  the  programme,  “Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer,” 
was  responded  to  by  Mr.  A.  H.  McLaughlin,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Typographical  Union.  He  said  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Many  of  the  old-time  printers  present 
this  evening  recollect  that  a  part  of  their  duties,  when  apprentices,  was  to  assist  in 
getting  out  extras  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  steamboat  at  New  York  City  from 
Liverpool,  or  other  extraordinary  happenings.  These  extras  were  printed  on  what 
would  now  be  used  as  a  proof  press,  and  consisted  of,  perhaps,  a  stickful  of  matter 
under  a  prominent  heading,  and  as  fast  as  thirty  or  forty  copies  were  rolled  off,  one 
boy  would  dash  down  one  side  of  the  street,  and  another  the  other  side,  throwing  the 
important  news  into  the  stores,  and  at  the  same  time  shouting  the  name  of  the 
“  extra.”  There  was  sharp  competition  in  those  early  days  as  to  which  paper  would 
have  the  extras  first  on  the  street,  although  the  news  was  then  furnished  gratis. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  when  a  boy,  had  similar  experience.  He  made  a  practice  of 
writing  up  all  startling  occurrences  in  poetry,  and  then  he  hawked  the  poems  about 
the  streets  of  Bostorf  for  sale.  Franklin  states  that  the  stanzas  he  printed  on  the 
capture  of  Black  Beard,  a  noted  pirate,  had  a  prodigious  run,  and  he  made  many 
honest  shillings  through  the  ill  wind  which  overtook  the  terror  of  the  sea. 

We  are  assembled  here  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  which 
occurred  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  years  ago  today.  Why  is  it  that  we  should  so 
honor  this  man?  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  that  he  made  any  improvement  or  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  printing  business.  The  reason  for  the  fame  which  attaches  to  his  name  is 
easy  to  discover.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  instrument  by  which  a  free  press  was 
established  in  this  country.  When  his  elder  brother,  James,  was  prohibited  from 
further  publishing  the  New  England  Courant,  on  account  of  its  radical  utterances  in 
opposition  to  the  English  government,  and  its  liberal  tendencies  in  religious  matters, 
Franklin,  though  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  placing  his  own  name  at 
the  head  of  the  paper,  and  continued  to  publish  it  in  the  interests  of  its  subscribers; 
the  fearless,  progressive  men  who  afterward  founded  the  government  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  United  States.  Franklin  remained  true  to  his  convictions  of  human 
rights,  and,  later,  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  and  honor  of  attaching  his  autograph 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  he  did  nothing  more,  he  deserves  all  the 
honors  the  craft  could  bestow  upon  him,  for  generations  yet  to  come.  Franklin  was 
not  only  a  man  of  great  moral  integrity,  but  he  was  gifted  in  many  ways.  His  simple 
experiment  with  the  kite. established  the  identity  of  lightning  with  the  electric  fluid, 
and  for  this  discovery  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  London, 
without  solicitation  on  his  part ;  and  a  gold  medal  was  forwarded  him  in  recognition 
of  this  important  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  electricity. 

In  1764,  he  was  chosen  by  the  American  colonists  to  wait  upon  the  English 
parliament,  in  an  endeavor  to  relieve  them  from  unjust  and  ruinous  taxation,  and 
through  his  fearless  and  persistent  efforts,  combined  with  his  talent  as  a  speaker, 
and  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  under  all  circumstances,  he  was  the  means  of 
repealing  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act,  which  impoveri.shed  the  colonists  in  America. 
Other  unjust  laws  still  bore  heavily  upon  the  people,  which  Franklin  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  upon  parliament  to  remove,  so  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  achieve  the  independence  of  the  States  from  the  misrule  of  the  mother 
country.  Through  his  personal  efforts  and  sagacity  was  effected  the  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  which  virtually  secured  our  present  and  permanent 
independence  as  a  nation. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we,  as  printers,  assemble  here  to  honor  his  birthday  ? 
The  services  rendered  our  country  by  this  member  of  our  craft  cannot  be  over-esti¬ 
mated  or  too  highly  honored,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  thousand  years  from  now 
enthusiastic  gatherings  will  take  pl.ace  on  January  17,  to  do  homage  to  his  name. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  rise  and  drink  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
scientist,  statesman,  philosopher  and  printer. 

“The  Old-Time  Printers”  was  responded  to  by  A.  C.  Cameron, 
who  spoke,  substantially,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Twenty-six  years  ago  tonight  I  had 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  addressing  the  printers  of  Chicago,  in  commemoration 
of  the  natal  day  of  their  patron  saint ;  and  in  looking  around  this  festive  board  I 
see  the  familiar  countenances  of  many  then  present,  in  manhood’s  prime,  now  on 
the  shady  side  of  life,  but  whose  hearts  are  as  young,  and  whose  devotion  to  their 
calling  is  as  genuine  as  it  was  before  their  features  had  been  furrowed  by  the  hand 
of  time,  or  their  hairs  had  been  whitened  by  the  snows  of  many  winters. 

The  old-time  printers  of  Chicago  1  What  memories  cluster  round  the  name  ; 
the  men  who  have  seen  it  grow  from  the  comparatively  insignificant  city  of  40,000 
inhabitants,  to  the  matchless,  undisputed  metropolis  of  the  great  Northwest;  the 
pride  and  admiration  of  the  American  continent,  with  its  teeming  population  of 
three  quarters  of  a  million  of  souls ;  who  have  witnessed  an  entire  transformation 
in  th?  methods  and  range  of  their  profession ;  the  respected — ten  token  per  day^ 
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“  Washington,”  superseded  by  the  web-peifecting,  forty  thousand  impressions  per 
hour  machine,  producing  one  hundred  and  sixty  times  as  much  work,  under  the 
new  as  under  the  old  appliances,  in  the  same  length  of  time;  who  have  witnessed 
the  services  of  the  old-fashioned  rule-bender  superseded  by  mechanism  which 
produces,  with  mathematical  precision,  results  which  evoke  even  the  envy  of  the 
lithographer. 

To  the  pertinent  question,  “  What  are  the  objects  of  the  ‘  Old  Time  Printers’ 
Association,’  ”  I  reply  they  are  of  a  purely  social  character.  It  has  been  expressly 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  and  renewing  the  acquaintances  of  the  past, 
believing  that 

Fiiendship  above  all  ties  doth  bind  the  heart, 

And  faith  in  friendship  is  the  noblest  part. 

To  fraternize  as  brothers  should ;  to  occasionally  meet  in  kindly  intercourse ;  to 
hold  a  social  reunion  at  least  once  a  year,  when  employer  and  employe  alike  can 
meet  together  upon  a  common  plain,  and  to  indulge,  perhaps,  in  a  little  self-congratu¬ 
lation,  and  talk  of  the  days  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  when  all  were  willing  to  loan 
the  last  dollar  in  their  possession  to  a  craftsman  in  distress,  and  as  ready  to 
replace  it  with  another  dollar  borrowed  from  one  who  was  as  likely  to  be.  But 
this,  I  am  afraid— parenthetically  speaking — cannot  be  considered  a  distinguishing 
trait  of  the  “old  timer,”  because,  “generous  to  a  fault”  is  as  applicable  to  the 
printer  of  1887  as  it  was  to  the  printer  of  thirty  years  ago ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  a  reformation  has  been  effected  in  the  lack  of  his  prudent  foresight  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  rainy  day.  Also,  when  life’s  fitful  dream  is  ended,  and  the  last 
summons  comes  which  all  must  obey,  to  place  upon  the  casket  containing  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  comrade  called,  a  token  of  respect,  and  attend  them  to  their 
fina  Iresting-place.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  objects  our  association  has  in  view, 
my  friends— objects  which  I  feel  assured  will  commend  themselves  to  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  all  now  present. 

The  old-time  printers  of  Chicago !  I  do  not  intend  to  delay  these  festivities 
by  a  recital  of  personal  or  local  reminiscences,  unknown  or  unappreciated  by  a 
large  number  of  those  now  present,  in  reference  to  men  whose  names  and  character¬ 
istics  are  identified,  with  the  history  of  our  city,  and  associations  of  the  craft, 
preferring,  rather,  to  venture  the  assertion,  and  challenging  successful  contradiction, 
that  in  point  of  intelligence,  character,  true  manhood,  patriotism,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  ability  as  workmen,  versatility  and  resources,  and  pride  in  and  devotion 
to  their  calling,  they  were,  in  every  respect,  the  peers  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
them  under  more  favorable  and  advantageous  surroundings.  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  is  our  proud  privilege  to  know,  and  to  cherish  the  knowledge,  that  the  “  art 
preservative  of  all  arts,”  whose  representatives  we  claim  to  be,  has  done  more  to 
enlighten  the  world  ;  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  ;  more  to  make  men 
happier  and  better ;  more  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition  ;  more 
to  combat  tyranny  ;  more  to  hasten  the  advent  of  that  time 
When  man  to  man  the  world  o’er 
Shall  brothers  be  and  a’  that, 

than  any  other  human  agency  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

In  conclusion,  be  it  ours  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  we  have  not  lived  in 
vain,  and  that  the  world  has  been  the  better  for  our  living. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McVicker  responded  to  the  toast  of  “  Pi”  in  an  able  and 
humorous  speech,  which  kept  the  company  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Formerly  a  printer’s  devil,  and  now  one  of  the  leading  theatrical 
managers  of  the  country,  he  made  a  happy  hit  by  informing  his  hearers 
he  could  supply  every  course  on  the  bill  of  fare  from  “soup”  to 
“  pi(e).”  His  remarks  were  unanimously  voted  a  success. 

The  Hon.  Win.  Bross  replied  to  “The  Press,”  and  gave  many 
entertaining  reminiscences  of  his  early  connection  therewith.  We 
regret  we  are  unable  to  furnish  his  remarks  in  extenso,  as  also  those  of 
the  previous  speaker. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  toast  of  “  The  Ladies,”  was  responded 
to  by  Mark  L.  Crawford,  who,  though  a  confirmed  bachelor,  paid  a 
tribute  to  “  woman  ”  that  made  several  unmarried  ladies  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  speaker,  as  much  as  to  say;  “  If  you  are  not  a  married 
man,  you  certainly  ought  to  be.” 

With  both  the  inner  and  intellectual  man  weighted  with  good 
things,  the  banqueters  returned,  temporarily,  to  the  parlors,  while  the 
dining  hall  was  being  cleared  for  dancing.  When  all  was  ready,  those 
desirous  of  tripping  the  light  fanta.stic  toe  repaired  to  the  ballroom, 
where  the  merry  dance  was  kept  up  till  long  after  the  “wee  sma’  hours,” 
while  some  of  the  older  folks  retired  to  the  clubroom  to  enjoy  a 
smoke  and  social  talk. 

Taken  altogether,  the  entertainment  was  a  magnificent  success ; 
everybody  seemed  determined  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  did  so,  and 
when  the  company  broke  up  it  was  the  universal  desire  they  might  all 
be  present  at  the  next  reunion. 


S.  A.  Manion,  of  the  Tribune  office,  who  has  been  gone  some  six 
months,  seeking  a  permanent  abiding  place  in  the  great  Northwest, 
stretching  from  Chicago  to  Alaska,  has  finally  returned  to  this  city, 
satisfied  there  is  no  better  location  on  the  outside, 


ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  TYPOTHETAE  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  society  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
New  York,  on  Monday  evening,  January  17.  Addresses  were  made 
by  President  Martin,  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Stillson  Hutchins, 
of  the  Washington  Post ;  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  Col.  Alex.  McClure,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press;  Wm.  Dor.sheimer,  of  the  New  York  Star ; 
Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  Tribune,  and  Col.  Brown,  of  the  News. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  the  well-known  publishers,  have  removed  to 
265  Wabash  avenue. 

Mr.  John  Harder,  of  the  firm  of  Marder  &  Luse,  has  gone  to 
Florida  for  a  few  weeks  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  holiday. 

The  Typographical  Union  of  this  city  have  appointed  a  committee 
to  go  to  Springfield  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Chapman  bill. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Ross,  Chicago  representative  of  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  two  weeks’  business  trip  to  New  York,  and  is  glad  to 
be  back  at  his  desk  once  more. 

W.  A.  Fowler  and  J.  C.  Brome  have  formed  a  copartnership  as 
paper  manufacturers’  agents,  at  room  4,  Flome  Insurance  Building. 
Style  of  firm,  Fowler  &  Brome. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  western  agent  for  Scott  printing  presses,  and 
manufacturer  of  electrotype  and  stereotype  machinery,  reports  a  large 
number  of  orders  in  hand,  with  good  prospects  for  the  future. 

Poole  Brothers,  the  well-known  printers  on  Dearborn  street, 
have  recently  placed  in  their  pressrooms  two  front  delivery,  six-roller, 
stop-cylinder  Cottrell  presses,  36  by  54  and  32  by  46,  respectively,  for 
first-class  colored  register  work. 

Mr.  George  Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Luken,  of  Rock 
Island,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  banquet 
souvenir,  desire  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  their  former  associates  and 
fellow  workers,  away  back  in  the  fifties. 

The  j.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  have  at  length  got  thoroughly 
established  in  their  new  quarters,  183,  185,  187  Monroe  street,  and 
already  feel  quite  at  home.  From  the  satisfactory  character  of  their 
trade,  it  is  evident  that  their  old  customers  have  determined  to  follow 
them. 

The  Chicago  Paper  Company  have  recently  increased  their  capital 
to  ^50,000.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Hodge,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
three  weeks’  trip  to  the  eastern  mills,  found  them  full  of  orders,  though 
he  believes  the  western  jobbers,  as  a  rule,  have  enjoyed  a  better  season’s 
business  than  their  eastern  brethren  have  experienced. 

The  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company  report  business  good  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  spring  trade  excellent.  They  have  recently  shipped  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  several  carloads  of  their  celebrated  Challenge 
presses.  They  have  also  issued  a  twenty-four  page  book  of  specimen 
cuts  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  adapted  for  all  sizes  and  styles  of 
jobs  requiring  them. 

The  near  approach  of  the  election  for  officers  of  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  which  will  take  place  March  23,  does  not  appear  to 
awaken  the  interest  exhibited  in  former  years  regarding  this  event. 
Harry  Streat  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  J.  R.  Jessup 
intends  to  represent  the  union  in  Buffalo  next  June,  if  his  numerous 
friends  will  vote  for  him. 

The  typesetting  machines  which  were  announced  to  be  placed  in 
the  office  of  the  American  Press  Association,  Chicago,  have  failed  to 
materialize.  It  is  more  than  likely  the  proprietors  have  since  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  machines  in  their  New  York  office  do  not  pay,  and 
the  “straight  compositor  ”  can  rest  assured  that  his  monotonous  labors 
will  be  required  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come. 

The  Crafts7nan,  of  January  22,  contains  the  following ;  “  Chicago 
turns  out  the  best  printing  of  every  class  done  in  this  country.  Firms 
not  in  existence  six  years  ago,  today  have  national  reputations. 
Good  job  printers  are  always  in  demand  there,  and  Chicago  firms  do 
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not  hesitate  at  the  price  if  a  man  can  do  the  work  they  want.  In  1880, 
when  the  union  demanded  a  return  in  the  scale  for  jobbers  to  $21  per 
week,  John  B.  Jeffery  told  the  committee  that  waited  on  him  in  regard 
to  the  increase,  that  it  would  not  affect  him,  as  he  had  no  man  employed 
at  less  than  that  amount.” 

Business  Change. — The  following  announcement,  which  explains 
itself,  has  been  issued  by  the  Skeen  &  Stuart  Stationery  Company  :  “  We 
have  this  day  (January  i,  1887)  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  stationery, 
blank  books,  etc.,  of  Skeen,  Maclear  &  Co.,  late  at  169  Madison  street. 
Their  stock  has  been  consolidated  with  our  own  business,  at  the  old 
stand  77  Madison  street,  opposite  McVicker’s  Theater. 

The  E.  P.  Donnell  Manufacturing  Company,  327  -29  Dearborn 
street,  have  one  of  the  largest  bookbinders’  warehouses  in  the  world, 
and  their  location  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  and  best  lighted  in  the 
city.  A  visit  to  their  establishment  will  certainly  repay  the  intending 
purchaser,  as  what  cannot  be  obtained  here,  in  shape  of  bookbinders’ 
materials  and  supplies,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  country. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  unique  souvenir  from  W.  B. 
Conkey,  the  well-known  bookbinder  of  this  city,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cunningly  devised  toboggan  desk  calendar,  easel  style,  gold  embossed, 
on  blue  silk,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  novelties  we  have  seen 
for  many  a  day.  It  combines  ornament  with  use,  and  as  the  back  and 
front  of  the  toboggan  are  composed  of  strips  of  variegated  leather, 
while  the  sides  are  effectually  surrounded  by  gracefully  fastened  pro¬ 
tectors,  securing  it  from  being  soiled,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  it 
stability,  it  fills  the  requirements  of  a  business  man  to  a  dot. 

The  establishment  of  a  branch  in  Chicago  by  the  well-known  card¬ 
board  house  of  Hastings  &  Todd,  35  and  37  Beekman  street.  New 
York,  has  done  much  to  spur  the  progressive  printers  in  this  city  and 
the  West.  This  firm  are  specialists  in  their  line,  and  have  introduced 
many  new  goods  which  had  never  been  seen  in  this  market.  They 
carry  a  line  of  colored  blanks,  comprising  seven  different  weights, 
sixty-five  numbers.  These  goods  range  in  price  from  $2  to  ^18  per 
hundred  sheets.  Their  line  of  translucent  bristols  comprise  tinted 
enamel  bristols,  diadem  ivory,  duplex  diadem,  four  ply  lithograph,  three 
ply  ivory,  new  translucent,  etc.,  and  include  all  the  new  and  delicate 
shades.  Another  feature  of  their  house  is  their  cutting  department. 
They  do  what  has  never  been  done  in  this  market  to  any  great  extent, 
cut  cards  to  order.  Every  printer  knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  try  and 
do  a  good  job  on  a  machine-cut  card.  They  cut  by  hand — every  card 
perfect — and  wrap  them  in  fifties,  and  again  five  hundred  in  a  package, 
which  is  a  great  saving  in  cards  and  also  in  time  in  counting.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Cox  is  the  manager  of  the  Chicago  house,  316  Dearborn 
street.  We  bespeak  for  them  an  abundant  success.  They  are  not 
retailers,  but  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  and  are  headquarters  for 
their  line  of  goods. 

A  RECENT  decision  of  Judge  Prendergast,  of  the  county  court,  is 
regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  among  business  men  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  voluntary  assignments.  Under  the  laws  of 
this  state  regarding  assignment  proceedings,  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  a  discontinuance  of  such  action  can  be  had  upon  the  application 
of  the  assignor  to  the  court  in  writing,  with  the  signatures  and  assent 
of  his  creditors,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  and  ruling  of 
the  court  to  comply  with  this  statute,  and  it  is  a  reversal  of  such 
ruling  in  the  case  of  Snider'  «&  Hoole,  who  made  a  voluntary  assign¬ 
ment,  several  months  ago.  Mr.  Edwin  Hoole,  the  surviving  partner 
of  the  firm,  filed  a  petition  for  a  discontinuance  of  the  assignment 
proceedings,  signed  by  himself  and  a  majority  of  the  creditors.  The 
court  refused  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  which  in  all  of  its  require¬ 
ments  complied  with  the  statute;  but  creditors  representing  ^32,000 
objected  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assignment  proceedings.  The  creditors 
claimed  that  the  Snider  heirs  were  partners  in  the  firm,  and  as  such 
should  be  held  for  the  firm’s  liabilities.  The  court  ruled  that,  while 
other  creditors  in  majority  and  amount  have  compromised  their  claims, 
and  sought  a  discontinuance  of  the  proceedings,  it  did  not  believe 
it  was  the  design  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  statute  to  thereby 
force  creditors  to  accept  part  payment  of  their  claims  or  lose  their 
standing  in  court. 


SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

C.  C.  Bartgis  &  Brother,  Baltimore.  A  number  of  specimens  of 
ordinary  commercial  work,  which  are  both  clean  and  creditable. 

Advocate  Printing  Company,  Newark,  Ohio.  An  exceedingly 
creditable  selection  of  general  commercial  work,  displaying  taste,  judg¬ 
ment  and  good  execution. 

The  Wellsboro  Agitator  Office,  Wellsboro,  Ohio.  A  general 
assortment  of  every-day  \vork,  every  sample  of  which  should  have 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  customer  receiving  it. 

Johnson  Brothers,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  A  business  card,  the 
production  of  John  P.  Weyant,  the  rule  work  of  which  displays  origin¬ 
ality  and  taste,  and  the  execution  of  which  is  very  creditable. 

H.  A.  Stone,  Neenah,  Wisconsin.  A  number  of  specimens  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  printing  establishment  in  the  United  States, 
some  of  them  highly  artistic,  and  finished  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  true 
workman. 

Thillman  &  Kelly,  Detroit.  Business  card  in  lake,  black  and 
gold.  The  monogram  of  the  firm  appears  to  advantage.  The  press 
and  composition  are  all  the  most  exacting  could  desire.  We  wish  our 
friends  abundant  success. 

The  State  Vidette  Office,  Crete,  Nebraska.  A  veiy  effective 
business  circular  in  blue,  lake  and  bronze.  It  is  the  production  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Secord,  a  gentleman  whose  workmanship  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  noticed  in  words  of  commendation. 

Joseph  Moorhead,  Blairsville,  Pennsylvania.  Billhead  and  busi¬ 
ness  cards.  The  composition  in  the  former  shows  taste  and  merit,  but 
the  effect  is  almost  spoiled  by  the  lavish  use  of  bronze.  Lake  would 
have  appeared  to  much  more  advantage. 

Beam,  Miller  &  Wallace,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  A  New 
Year’s  address,  containing  a  shield  on  the  title  page,  executed,  we  are 
informed,  without  the  use  of  a  mitering  machine,  rule  bender,  strip 
rules  or  other  materials  required  for  such  work.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  production  certainly  reflects  credit  on  the  designer,  and  the 
printer  who  carried  it  out. 

Canada  Bank  Note  Company,  Montreal.  A  large  and  choice 
selection  of  plain  and  fancy  printing,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  establishment  referred  to.  A  business  billhead  is  an  especially 
attractive  piece  of  work,  the  composition  and  coloring  being  equally 
meritorious.  Capable  of  turning  out  such  specimens  of  typography, 
Montreal  need  not  play  second  fiddle  to  any  city  on  the  American 
continent. 

Tribune  Office,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Several  cards,  creditable  in 
design,  the  effect  of  which,  however, — one  in  particular — that  in  which 
the  words  “  Ribbon  Badges  ”  is  the  special  feature — is  ruined  by  an 
indiscriminate  use  of  bronze.  The  border  is  entirely  too  heavy,  for  the 
character  of  the  type  used, — besides,  little  if  any  judgment  has  been 
used  in  the  selection  of  colors.  The  “  professional  service”  bill  would 
be  materially  improved  if  the  double  rule  below  the  name  were  taken 
out,  and  a  nonpareil  more  placed  between  the  rule  and  the  date  line. 

J.  &  A.  McMillan,  of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  send  one  of 
the  best  and  most  deserving  assortments  received  during  the  month, — 
ranging  in  character  from  an  address  to  a  half  sheet  show  card,  in 
colors.  Indeed,  the  work  turned  out  by  this  firm  is  a  literal  surprise  to 
us.  It  is  all  good,  the  material  used  is  the  most  modern,  and  the 
customer  who  is  not  suited  with  their  work  must  be  hard  to  please.  The 
establishment  is  evidently  under  the  control  of  a  man  who  thoroughly 
knows  his  business.  General  excellence  marks  every  sample  examined. 
Hurrah  for  Saint  John  ! 

Also  from  W.  A.  Allen,  Sandford,  Maine;  George  A.  Watson, 
St.  Thomas,  Ontario  ;  Middlesex  County  Record  office,  Portland,  Con¬ 
necticut  ;  Lawrence  Miller,  Milwaukee ;  John  L.  Decker,  Owosso, 
Michigan;  The  Times  Printing  House,  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania; 
Albert  L.  Stevens,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire;  M.  R.  Mathison,  Jr., 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Calendars. — From  the  Moss  Engraving  Company,  New  York; 
George  W.  Baker,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire ;  Andrew  J.  Ladd,  Central 
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Village,  Connecticut ;  Andrews,  Baptist  &  Clement,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  J.  A.  Cummings  &  Company,  Indianapolis ;  Collier  &  Cleave- 
land,  Denver,  Colorado;  C.  Carey,  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia;  The 
News,  St.  Johns,  Quebec ;  A  Busy  Day  calendar,  containing  a  blank 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  from  L.  Barton  &  Company,  Boston ;  J.  A. 
McMillan,  St.  John, New  Brunswick;  Earhart  &  Richardson,  Cincinnati. 


PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 

Three  paper  mills  at  Monroe,  Michigan,  make  fourteen  tons  of 
straw  paper  every  twenty-four  hours;  product  valued,  net,  at  ^ii,ooo 
per  month,  with  a  pay  roll  of  ;^2,ooo  monthly. 

A  FIRE  occurred  at  the  mill  of  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  Paper 
Company,  January  12,  which  resulted  in  such  damage  to  the  main 
building,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  rebuild  it.  The  company  has 
already  taken  steps  for  the  commencement  of  the  work.  It  is  intended 
to  introduce  all  modern  improvements  in  the  reconstructed  mill. 

Heavy  Failure. — The  Dennison  Paper  Company  of  Mechanic 
Falls,  has  suspended.  It  is  supposed  that  the  liabilities  amount  to 
5450,000.  The  assets  are  the  plants,  mills,  and  pulp  mills  at  Canton. 
Two  years  ago  the  Dennisons  were  empowered  by  the  legislature 
to  form  a  stock  company,  and  issue  bonds.  Since  then  their  con¬ 
dition  has  been  precarious.  The  suspension  was  hastened  by  a  strike 
in  the  pulp  mill  at  Canton,  which  began  about  a  week  ago.  The 
mill  at  Mechanic  Falls  was  full  of  orders  and  needed  pulp.  The 
company  had  already  yielded  one  or  two  advances  to  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  were  at  their  mercy.  The  creditors  of  the  Dennisons 
are  largely  in  Boston.  The  failure  will  cause  great  consternation 
along  the  rivers. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

Boston  typographical  unions  muster  ten  hundred  and  fifteen 
members. 

Members  of  Cincinnati  Typographical  Union  have  organized  a 
benefit  society. 

The  Sunday  World  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  union  offices 
in  Philadelphia. 

Cyrus  Field  has  been  offered  ^350, 000  cash  for  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Expi-ess. 

The  library  of  the  British  Museum  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  volumes  per  day. 

Twenty-one  typographical  unions  succeeded  in  getting  an  increase 
of  their  scale  during  1886. 

There  are  now  thirty  organized  pressmen’s  unions.  Mr.  Game- 
well  is  doing  yeoman’s  service. 

Candidates  for  delegates  to  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  are  as  thick  as  blackberries. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  with  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand,  supports 
two  good  daily  newspapers  and  six  weeklies. 

John  Edw.ards,  who  died  in  Portland  a  short  time  ago,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  was  the  oldest  printer  in  that  city,  if  not  in  Maine. 

Union  47,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  using  its  influence  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  state  printing  office,  with  good  prospects  of 
success. 

Richmond  Typographical  Union  has  decided  that  all  newspapers 
using  stereotype  plates  shall  be  termed  unfair.  This  will  probably 
give  employment  to  more  men. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  now  an  out  and  out  union  office.  An 
agreement  to  this  effect  with  Typographical  Union  No.  98  has  been 
signed  by  the  proprietors  of  that  paper. 

Francis  S.  Smith,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Weekly, 
and  a  well-known  novel  writer,  died  suddenly  at  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
New  York,  on  Tuesday  morning,  February  i. 

Quebec  claims  the  oldest  living  printer  in  the  country,  Joseph 
Dupras,  aged  87  years.  At  all  events,  he  is  the  doyen  of  Quebec 
typos,  and  as  such  was  the  object  of  quite  an  ovation  from  his  confreres 
at  the  General  Hospital,  to  which  he  has  retired  to  spend  his  last  days. 


He  was  presented  with  an  address  and  a  magnificent  pipe  and  tobacco 
box,  a  few  days  since,  and  a  grand  dinner  was  also  given  by  the  nuns 
of  the  institution  in  his  honor. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  the  Pal¬ 
metto  Job  Printing  Company,  of  Charleston,  was  chartered,  and  they 
will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  three-story  building. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  pay  for  exclusive  nightwork  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  printing  office  to  fifty  cents  per  hour,  and  sixty  cents  per  thousand, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  John 
M.  Farquhar  and  reported  on  favorably. 

It  was  a  graceful  act  for  the  members  of  the  Columbia  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  to  place  a  beautiful  floral  offering  on  the  coffin  of  Mrs.Voor- 
hees,  who  died  last  week  in  Washington.  Senator  Voorhees  has 
proved  himself  the  friend  of  organized  printers. 

Messrs.  P'erguson  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
recently  bought  two  folding  and  covering  machines  of  the  Brown 
F'olding  Machine  Company.  The  folders  receive  the  printed  sheets 
from  the  press,  and  fold  and  cover  same  at  one  time. 

S.AYS  the  proprietor  of  a  St.  Louis  type  foundry ;  “  Here  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  1888,  which  creates  a  triple  demand  for  the  figure  8.  This 
triple  use  of  figures  in  the  annals  of  time  will  not  occur  again  until 
1911,  1999,  2000,  2022,  21  n,  2122,  2212,  2222,  etc.” 

Reports  from  Buffalo  state  that  the  typographical  and  pressmen’s 
unions  there  are  going  to  make  things  pleasant  to  delegates  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union.  Buffalo  never  does  things  by  halves, 
and  she  is  bound  to  maintain  her  well-earned  reputation. 

The  American  Publishing  Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  have 
been  the  first  in  that  state  to  dispose  of  their  old  type,  and  put  in  an 
outfit  of  both  interchangeable  and  self-spacing  type.  All  of  their  new 
books  will  from  henceforth  be  printed  from  self-spacing  type. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Columbia  Typographical  Union  No.  loi, 
5100  was  appropriated  to  assist  the  workingmen’s  free  library  and 
reading  rooms.  This  enterprise  seems  now  to  be  on  a  firm  foundation. 
Many  business  men  are  interested  in  it,  and  have  contributed  largely 
to  it. —  Craftsman. 

The  New  York  Photo-Electrotype  Company,  located  at  34  Park 
Row,  has  recently  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Harry  C.  Jones.  The  work 
turned  out  by  this  establishment  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  certainly  of  the 
highest  order.  Catalogues  and  cuts  for  catalogues  are  its  specialty. 
Parties  interested  cannot  do  better  than  write  for  prices. 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

CORRECTED  FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 

Akron. — State  of  trade,  dull;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  evening 
papers,  25  cents;  bookwork,  30  cents;  job  printers,  per  week,  $10  to$t4.  The 
Beacon  and  Times  are  now  in  new  buildings,  and  are  full  of  work. 

Burlington. — State  of  trade,  good  ;  prospects,  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents;  evening,  25  cents;  bookwork,  30  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$14  to  $18.  No  difliculty. 

Chicago. — State  of  trade,  fair  ;  prospects  cannot  be  conjectured;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  37  cents  ;  bookwork,  37  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $18.  A  large  number  of  printers  are  in  this  city  unable  to  find  employ¬ 
ment. 

Columbia. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  not  encouraging;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  J15  for  nine  hours  ; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $18  to  $■20. 

Dayton. — State  of  trade,  medium  ;  prospects,  not  very  bright ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  35  centS4  evening,  32  cents  ;  bookwork,  32  to  35  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  ^15.  Arrangements  have  been  perfected  between  the  Evening  Herald 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  No.  57,  by  which  that  paper  becomes  a  union 
paper. 

Detroit. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  uncertain  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  36  cents;  evening,  33  cents;  bookwork,  35  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
^14.  Supply  of  printers  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 

Joliet.— State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  indefinite ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents;  evening,  27  cents;  bookwork,  27  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$12  to  gi5. 

Kalamazoo.— State  of  trade,  improving;  prospects,  fair;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  27  cents ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  25  cents. 

Lincoln.— State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  bright;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  33  cents;  evening,  25  cents;  bookwork,  30  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$15.  Rather  crowded  at  present. 
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Milwaukee. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  not  any  too  bright ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  38  cents  ;  evening,  33  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents  ;  job  printers; 
per  week,  ;gi4  to  ^18. 

Mobile. — State  of  trade,  dull;  prospects,  very  encouraging;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  gi6. 

New  Haven. — State  of  trade,  very  good;  plenty  to  do;  prospects,  good  for 
three  months;  composition  on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents  ;  book- 
work,  30  to  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $1$.  The  difficulty  with  the  Courier 
and  Journal  not  yet  decided.  Have  not  yet  received  answer  to  communication 
sent  to  Executive  Council  of  International  Typographical  Union. 

Omaha. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  uncertain;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  35  cents ;  evening,  32  cents ;  bookwork,  35  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  ^15. 
No  encouragement  for  printers,  as  there  are  a  large  number  idle,  and  there  is  trouble 
in  Herald]oh  room,  which  has  thrown  a  number  out  of  employment. 

Ottumwa. — State  of  trade,  poor;  prospects,  poor;  evening  papers,  $10.50; 
bookwork,  $12  per  week  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $12  to  $15. 

Rochester.— State  of  trade,  good  ;  prospects,  not  very  bright ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  33  cents ;  evening,  30  cents ;  bookwork,  30  cents ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $14. 

Sacramento. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  also  fair ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  50  cents;  evening,  45  cents;  bookwork,  45  cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $21. 

Sioux  City. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  fair ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  33  cents  ;  evening,  28  cents  ;  bookwork,  20  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$15.  Plenty  of  work,  and  plenty  of  men  to  do  it. 

South  Bend. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  evening 
papers,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $14.  Occasionally  a 
little  subbing  for  tourists.  The  Register  has  changed  hands,  J.  C.  Buchanan,  lately 
of  Illinois,  becoming  editor  and  proprietor,  who  has  stopped  its  daily  publication, 
and  issues  only  weekly  and  Sunday  editions. 

Springfield.— State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  good ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  33j^  cents ;  evening,  30  cents;  bookwork,  30  cents ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $15.  No  difficulty,  and  good  printers  can  find  employment. 

Toronto. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  encouraging ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  30  cents;  evening,  28  cents;  bookwork,  33 cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $ir.  While  business  is  improving  there  are  still  men  looking  for  work. 

Trenton. — State  of  trade,  fair,  with  but  few  idle  printers  ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  35  cents. 

Wilkesbarre.— State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  very  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $12  to  $15.  Come,  and  bring  a  card,  as  we  have  no  idle  printers  at  present, 
only  those  who  will  not  work. 


Winnipeg. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  better  than  previous  report ;  com¬ 
position  on  morning  papers,  37^4  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents ;  bookwork,  37^4  to  40 
cents;  job  printers,  per  week,  $16  to  $18.  Keep  away  from  the  Canadian  North- 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  Union  Type  Foundry,  of  Chicago,  has  for  sale  a  32-inch 
Acme,  self-clamping,  double-geared  steam  cutter,  in  thoroughly  fine 
order. 

We  direct  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement 
of  second-hand  machinery,  published  by  Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  in  the 
present  issue. 

The  goods  of  Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  manufacturers  of  printing 
and  lithographic  inks,  are  among  the  best  and  finest  in  the  market,  and 
are  so  recognized  by  the  trade  at  large.  Branch  office,  152  and  154 
Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

The  new  series  of  book  machines,  with  points,  manufactured  by 
the  Brown  Folding  Machine  Company,  is  said  to  be  the  least  compli¬ 
cated  of  any  machinery  of  this  class  in  the  market,  their  extreme 
simplicity  making  them  easily  understood  by  any  operator  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  at  the  same  time  performing  the  best  of  work. 

Montague  &  Fuller  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  which  has  com¬ 
menced  business  at  113  Fulton  street.  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  manufacturers’  agents,  for  the  sale  of  special 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  books.  They  are  also  general 
agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  the  Smyth  Book  Sewing 
Machine,  The  Thompson  Wire  Stitching  Machine,  The  Elliott  Thread 
Stitching  Machine,  The  Chambers  Folding  Machine,  and  other  special 
machinery  (and  parts  and  supplies  for  the  same).  As  both  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  practical  mechanics,  and  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business,  they  claim,  and  justly  so,  to  be  fully  competent  to  fulfill 


every  commission  intrusted  to  them,  with  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  those  desirous  of 
purchasing  machinery  or  material  connected  with  their  line  of  business. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
Printers’  Specimen  Exchange,  issued  by  Mr.  E.  H.  McClure,  of  Buffalo. 
It  contains  a  number  of  magnificent  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  speak  volumes  for  the  skill  -and  ability  of  the 
American  printer.  The  following  statements  will  no  doubt  prove  of 
interest  to  contributors  to  its  pages  : 

Each  member  contributes  as  many  impressions  of  any  neat  job,  done  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  or  especially  for  the  book,  of  a  standard  size  and  all 
alike,  as  there  are  members,  receiving  in  return  an  equal  number,  all  different.  The 
volume  is  neatly  and  durably  bound,  with  title-page,  preface,  alphabetical  index, 
rules,  etc.  Every  printer  in  the  world  is  invited  to  contribute,  including  proprietors, 
compositors,  pressmen  and  apprentices,  and  no  specimens  will  be  rejected  which  are 
in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

The  cost  of  contributing  outside  of  preparing  specimens  is  :  for  membership  fee, 
50  cents  in  advance,  and  $2  for  printing,  binding,  etc.  No  copies  of  the  book  are 
sold,  and  can  only  be  had  by  contributing. 

Foreign  printers  are  especially  invited  to  contribute,  and  can  do  so  with  as  little 
expense  and  trouble  as  Americans. 

The  next  volume  will  be  issued  in  October,  1887.  Copies  of  rules, 
membership  blanks,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Ed.  H.  McClure, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

A  MARVELOUS  SUCCESS. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Prouty  news  and  book  presses,  to  be  found  in  our 
columns. 

The  Prouty  has  proven  itself  so  thoroughly  reliable,  and  given 
such  eminent  satisfaction,  that  it  has  attained  a  greater  sale  and 
established  a  more  solid  reputation  in  the  same  length  of  time  than  any 
other  press  ever  made. 

The  samples  of  newspaper,  poster,  job  and  book  work  done  on  the 
Prouty  power  presses  will  compare  well  with  that  usually  done  on 
presses  costing  from  two  to  four  times  as  much. 

Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  who  are  the  sole 
proprietors  and  manufacturers,  have  now  issued  a  full  line  of  these 
presses  built  under  their  patents.  It  is  something  of  an  object  for 
country  printers  to  be  able  to  buy  a  first-class  newspaper  press  for  from 
$550  to  $800;  and  a  first-class  news  and  book  press  for  from  $700  to 
$1,100,  equal  to  many  presses- costing  $2,000  and  $3,000. 

The  demand  for  these  popular  presses  may  be  partly  understood 
u'hen  we  tell  our  readers  that  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  have  shipped  these 
presses  during  the  last  sixty  days  into  nineteen  different  states. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  attention  that  their  export  trade  is  also  largely 
increased ;  so  great  has  become  the  demand  that  they  find  themselves 
behind  in  their  orders.  We  would  advise  our  readers  to  carefully 
investigate  the  merits  of  this  new  and  popular  press,  which  seems  to 
have  established  itself  with  unheard  of  success.  It  is  bought  and 
handled  by  the  best  type  founders  and  printers’  supply  houses  in  the 
United  States.  Send  to  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  and  get  one  of  their 
beautiful  illustrated  catalogues. 


For  sale. — a  new  $5,000  printing  plant  in  handsomest  and  most 

rapidly  growing  town  in  Illinois,  doing  fine  jobbing  business  and  getting  out  a 
flourishing  daily  on  contract.  Proprietor  being  engaged  in  business  in  another 
state,  cannot  give  it  his  personal  attention.  Apply  to  TENNEY,  BASHFORD  & 
TENNEY,  Home  Insurance  building,  Chicago. 

PRESSMAN — Experienced — desires  a  situation  in  some  western 
city.  Must  be  permanent.  Address  R.  LEPEET,  250  Fifth  street,  care  of 
Jos.  Schuh,  Louisville,  Ky. 

I'lO  RENT. — First  floor  of  well-lighted  building,  36  by  80,  with 
_  additional  room  if  required,  in  rear  of  corner  Harrison  and  Clark  streets, 
JOS.  GOGGIN.  5-it 

WANTED. — A  Washington  hand  press  in  exchange  for  ink  of  our 
own  manufacture,  at  net  prices.  BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS, 
II  and  13  Dayton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  4-3-it. 

WANTED. — The  address  of  employing  printers  wishing  the  new 
specimen  book  of  general  materials  issued  by  THE  MORGANS  &  WIL¬ 
COX  MFG.  CO.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  4-3-it. 

WANTED. — A  first-class  job  printer,  with  $2,000,  as  partner.  New 
business;  "  nobbiest  ”  office  in  the  state  ;  entirely  new  ;  city  of  40,000  inhab¬ 
itants;  prospects  good.  Only  a  steady,  temperate,  married  man  need  apply.  Good 
references  given  and  required.  Address  “  X.  Y.  Z.,”  care  of  Inland  Printer. 
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Sixth  and  Vine  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Van  Bibber’s  “Regular”  Composition, 

30  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Van  Bibber’s  “Champion”  (Re-casting)  Composition, 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

VAN  BIBBER'S  “ROUGH  AND  READY," 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


“Rough  and  Ready”  is  easy,  quick  and  simple  to  use;  it  makes  a  No.  i  Roller,  costing 
you  about  ig  cents  per  pound  for  winter  rollers  and  about  24  cents  per  pound  for  summer  ones. 

Our  “Regular”  is  a  perfectly  reliable  composition,  working  splendidly  in  any  weather  with 
any  ink.  Rollers  made  of  it  this  winter  should  be  very  durable  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfect 
order. 

Our  “Champion”  composition  is  the  best  composition  made  of  the  “recasting  ”  class.  Printers 
in  dry  climates  will  find  it  especially  useful. 


PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  WITH  EVERY  PACKAGE  OF  OUR  GOODS,  AND  WE  WARRANT 
ALL  GOODS  WE  SEND  OUT. 


LaIST^  (D¥>  aqrntts 


Van  Bibber’s  “Regular”  Composition,  and  Van  Bibber’s  “Roiigli  and  Ready.’ 


IN  THE  EAST. 


FARMER,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  65  Beekman  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

COLLINS  &  McLEESTER,  705jayne  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
MATHER  M’F'G  CO.  108  S.  Eighth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  104  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  236  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  15  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  &  F.  B.  GARRETT, 

H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
CHAS.  J.  CARY  &  CO., 
JOHNSTON  &  CO., 
ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO., 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
102  Governor  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
314,  316  Eighth  St.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
7  Bank  Lane,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


IN  THE  WEST. 


ST.  LOUIS  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 
MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO., 
BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER 
H.  NIEDECKEN  &  CO., 


Third  and  Vine  Sts.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
141,  143  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


*JNO.  T.  RETON  &  SON 
*C.  P.  KINGSBURY, 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO., 
*L.  GRAHAM  &  SON, 
W.  G.  SCARFF  &  CO„ 


*J.  J.  PASTORIZA,  89,  91  Congress  St.,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

*JAS.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

ROBT.  LOWELL,  Third  and  Market  Sts.,  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO.,  59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

^CINCINNATI  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

♦FRANKLIN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

♦LOUIS  SNIDER’S  SONS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

♦CHAS.  STEWART  PAPER  CO„  CINCINNATI,  O. 

♦CHATFIELD  &  WOODS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*ROSS,  ROBBINS  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


606  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

408  Felix  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

93,  95  Camp  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
loi  Gravier  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

731  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

♦WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION,  930  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

THOSE  MARKED  WITH  AN  «  FURNISH  C.4ST  ROLLERS  OF  ANY  SIZE  PROMPTLY. 

The  above  are  the  leading  houses  in  their  line  in  the  United  States.  They  are  kept  well  stocked  with  fresh  and  seasonable  goods. 

If  you  order  simply  Van  Bibber’s  Composition,  our  “  Regular”  will  be  sent.  If  you  want  “  Rough  and  Ready,”  say  so,  and  do  not  add  the  word  ‘‘Composition’ 
to  it.  Specify  Van  Bibber’s  Goods,  and  see  that  you  get  them. 

Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  also  by  the  following  Advertising  Agencies  : 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York;  N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Times  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  LORD  &  THOMAS,  Chicago,  Ill.; 

NELSON  CHE3MAN  &  CO.,  922  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  DAUCHY  &  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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IMPORTANT. 

Until  further  notice,  we  will  meet  any  bona- 
fide  offer  the  manufacturers  of  the  Challenge 
lob  Press  make  to  printers. 

Our  reputation  as  manufacturers  is  well 
known  by  the  printers  of  the  country.  We 
ORIGINA  TE,  and  do  not  IMITA  TE ;  make 
no  '‘bastardsR  and  have  no  experiments.  All 
our  machines  are  the  result  of  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  building  job  printing  and 
paper  cutting  machinery.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  here  to  speak  of  the  merits  of 
the  PEERLESS  JOB  PRESS,  their  reputa¬ 
tion  is  world-wide,  and  their  work  speaks  j 
their  worth.  i 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co. 

HENR  y  JOHNSON,  Vice-President,  j 

44  Beekman  Street,  202  Clark  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  i 


H.  E.  Mead,  Pres’t.  A.  T.  Hodge,  Sec’y-  W.  C.  Gillett,  Treas. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

LEDGER,  WRAPPING,  BLOTTER, 
RULED,  BOOK,  WRITING, 
POSTER  AND  NEWS 


PAPERS 

ENVELOPES,  CARDBOARD, 

AND 

ALL  STOCK  USED  BY  PRINTERS. 
Send  for  Catalogue, 

1 81  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


A uer  &  McNamara, 

manufacturers  of 

PRINTERS’  Rollers, 

314^  DRARBORN  ©T\, 

- — - 

BEST  GOODS.  P°Tooc°?ed""M  LOWEST  PRICES. 


LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


reference  to  largest  houses  in  new 

YORK  city  and  VICINITY. 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

WANTS  COPIES  OF 

The  Inland  Printer, 

January  and  October  Numbers,  i8(S6, 

And  zvill  be  happy  to  make  an  exchange  for 
them  by  giving  copies  of  any  other  number 
which  owners  may  desire. 

2  Taylor  Building,  Monroe  Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE  PARAGON 

Paper  and  Card  Cutting  Macliines. 


EDWARD  L.  MILLER  MR, 


iiW., 

•  •  ■  •  ■  I  j  perforated. 

^  3  Sizes.  All  Gummed. 

W  •  '  8c  to  30c  per  loo. 

d  d  o' o' o'  I  P.  F.  VAN  EVEREN. 

^  ooooogiJ  116  Nassau  St.  New  York, 

=  =  =  !£S45€>jp*  oi 
11845^^  B  IQ 

imif  s45p^^oi 


W biting  Paper  C o. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

DAILY  PRODUCT: 

TWENTY  TONS 


328  Vine  St.  and  327  New  .St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OF  FINE  PAPER. 
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Whitlock  Machine  W orks 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Whitlock  Cylinder  Presses 

==and== 


Champion  Paper  Cutters. 


BIRMINGHAM,  CONN. 
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Bagley  &  Sewall  Company’s  New  Cylinder  Presses, 


Improved  Bed  Motion.  Fast,  Noiseless,  Simple  a7ia  Strong.  New  TAPELESS  DELIVERY 
witliotit  Grippers.  New  Safety  Gripper  Motion. 


THE  PLAIN  COUNTRY  PRESS. 

The  above  cut  gives  a  fair  representation  of  our  Plain  Country  Press,  which 
can  be  driven  either  by  hand  or  power.  It  can  be  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  and 
with  less  noise,  without  springs,  than  any  other  country  press.  This  press  is  built 
in  the  following  sizes  : 

No.  I,  Bed,  38  X  54.  B'orni,  33  x  50  I  No.  5,  Bed,  29  x  42.  Form,  24  x  38 

2,  “  35  X  52.  “  30  X  48  6,  “  28  X  38.  “  23  X  33 

3>  “  34  X  50.  “  29  X  46  7,  “  24  X  30.  “  19  X  25 

4,  “  33x48.  “  28x44  I 

They  are  furnished  with  two  form  rollers  (covering  the  entire  form),  four  angle 
rollers,  tapeless  delivery,  our  new  gripper  mechanism  (which  cannot  be  decayed  or 
broken),  rubber  blanket,  two  sets  of  roller  stocks,  wrenches,  etc. 

THE  COMPLETE  PRESS 

Is  made  in  the  same  sizes  as  the  country  press.  This  style  has  two  form  rollers,  with 
combination  screw  distributor,  four  angle  rollers  with  adjustable  sockets,  fountain 
knife  removable  for  cleaning  or  changing  color,  tapeless  delivery,  new  gripper  mech¬ 
anism,  spring  motion,  adjustable  at  both  ends,  spring  tip,  rubber  blanket,  or  cylinder 
packing,  rubber  molds,  two  sets  stocks,  wrenches,  etc. 

THE  JOB  AND  NEWS  PRESS. 

These  are  built  in  same  sizes  as  the  complete,  having  the  same  improvements, 
with  the  addition  of  withdrawing  under-guides,  which  are  removed  just  as  the 
grippers  close,  preventing  wrinkling  of  the  sheet.  Delivery  is  under  the  feed  board, 
laying  the  sheet  printed  side  up,  without  having  come  in  contact  with  anything  after 
leaving  the  cylinder.  This  improvement  effectually  prevents  “  offset  ”  or  “  smut." 


THE  JOB  AND  BOOK  PRESS. 

No.  I,  Bed,  41  X  57.  Form,  37  x  53  I  No.  3,  Bed,  35  x  50.  Form,  30  x  46 

2,  “  38  X  54.  “  33  X  50  I  4,  “  29  X  42.  "  24  X  38 

With  either  two  or  four  rollers,  covering  entire  form.  Simple  in  construction, 
great  strength  and  rigidity  of  impression,  spring  throw-off,  both  by  h.and  or  auto¬ 
matically  on  stopping.  Cylinders  trip  so  constructed  that  when  tripped,  grippers 
and  front  guides  do  not  operate.  Delivering  sheet  in  front,  printed  side  up,  in  full 
view  of  both  feeder  and  pressman,  retreating  front  and  under  guides,  new  gripper 
mechanism,  removable  fonntain  knife,  form  rollers  put  in  or  out  of  contact  with  both 
form  and  distributor  by  a  single  movement  of  a  lever,  shifting  angle  rollers,  adjnst- 
able  feed  gauges,  perfect  register,  distribution  unequaled  except  by  our  book  series, 
new  bed  motion  by  which  speed  is  only  limited  by  ability  of  feeder  to  feed  the  sheets 
properly. 

THE  BOOK  PRESS. 

This  style  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  Job  and  Book,  and  are  what  we  term 
“  Double  Enders,”  having  two  fonntains  and  distributing  apparatus.  Distribution 
unequaied  by  any  press  in  the  world.  This  series  built  in  same  sizes  as  the  Job 
and  Book  Press. 

THE  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESS 

Has  all  the  features  of  the  Job  and  Book,  with  perfect  control  0/  the  water,  and  the 
additional  distribution  gained  by  six  rollers,  covering  full  form,  and  a  full  trip  by 
which  all  motion  is  stopped,  except  cylinder  and  bed. 


^^THE  BAGLEY  &  SEWALL  CO. 

cCiHOS.  H.  SENIOR,  Agent,  watertown,  n.  y. 


Beekman  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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GeoXW(xl\v(L'c's  SovKs 

Wvx^vxv^  licvVvS 
(>o  ^oW.  St. 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere, 


Nrw  Champion  F^rhss 


Chase  6xio  in.;  weight,  300  lbs ..  ..$60.00  Chase  10x15  in..  Plain,  Throw-off. $150.00 

“  8x12  “  “  _  600  “  85.00  “  8x12  “  Finished,  “  ..  120.00 

"  9x13  “  “  725  “  ....100.00  “  9x13  “  “  “  ..  140.00 

"  10x15“  “  1000“  ....135.00  “  10x15“  “  “  ..  190.00 

“  8x12  “  Plain,  Throw-off. ..  100.00  “  11x17  “  “  “  ••  240.00 

“  9x13“  “  “  ...115.00 

Steam  Fixtures,  $12.00.  Ink  Fountain,  $10.00. 

BOXED  AND  DELIVERED  FREE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Easiest  running ;  simple  in  construction  ;  the  equal  of  any  other  job 
press;  every  one  warranted;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work;  two 
weeks'  trial  allowed.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  OLMESDAHL, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Presses, 

41  CENTRE  STREET,  ....  NEW  YORK. 


THE 

New  Style  Gordon  Press. 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13x19,  11x17,  ^  8x12, 

(inside  the  chase). 

CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

99  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


C.  POTTER,  Jr.  &  CO’S- 
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The  Unique  Rule  Worker. 


IMPORTANT  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  machine,  the  work  of  months, 
which  compelled  the  entire  remodeling  of  the  machine.  These  improvements 
extend  to  every  part  of  the  machine,  and  new  ways  of  working.  Among  these 
are  the  following; 

A  new  analysis  of  the  parts  of  diamonds,  stars,  etc.,  has  given  the  ability  to  secure 
the  same  results  of  automatically  cutting  the  various  angles  on  these  rules 
in  correct  relationship  to  each  other,  by  new  and  simpler  means. 

The  springing,  deflecting,  cramping  and  binding  of  the  thin  saws  when 
sawing  an  oblique  angle  in  the  hard  rule,  is  prevented  by 
a  simple  means,  by  which  such  angles  are  cut  the  same  as 
right  angles. 

Improved  means  of  holding  curved  rules  for  cutting. 
Improved  means  of  holding  electrotype  and  stereotype 
plates,  engravers’  blocks,  tint  plates,  reglet,  etc. 

A  higher  grade  of  saws  (for  which  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded  at  New  Orleans),  made  in  6-to-pica,  3-to-picaand 
nonpareil  thicknesses. 

A  simple,  cheap  and  correct  method  of  sharpening 
saws,  and  keeping  them  true. 

Changes  in  the  milling  cutters,  by  which  the  smoothness 
and  ease  of  cut  is  increased,  and  their  durability  nearly 
doubled.  We  challenge  any  firm  in  the  United  States  to 
produce  a  finer  piece  of  workmanship.  Power  can  now  be 
readily  applied. 

We  have  doubled  the  amount  of  work  in  the  machine, 
almost  doubled  its  weight,  and  so  increased  its  range  and 
capacity  that  it  is  worth  several  times  as  much  as  the  first 
machines. 

All  who  have  received  our  former  circulars  will  receive 
our  new  circular.  All  others  interested  are  requested  to 
send  for  it. 


R.  ATWATER  &  CO., 


P •  S. — In  the  next  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  be  shown  our  latest  improvements  in  Quoins,  which  , 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

5  ahead  of  all  others. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &SPINDLER  ,  Gen’l  Western  Ap^ents,  115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


The  New  Prouty  Combination  Book,  News  and  Job  Press. 
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A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 


VoL.  iv.-No.  6.  CHICAGO,  MARCH,  1887. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 


THE  BINGHAM  PRESS,  PATENTED  MAY  27,  1 873. 


WHILE  the  web  presses  of  the  Messrs.  Hoe,  and  other 
manufacturers,  would  be  deemed  sufficiently  rapid  in 
the  production  of  newspapers  for  all  the  requirements  of 
today,  the  possible  demands  of  the  future  for  more  rapid 
machinery  have  been,  and  are  being  canvassed  by  the 
inventive  minds  of  our  country. 

So  long  as  composition  rollers  must  be  employed  to 
properly  ink  the  form,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  friction  inci¬ 
dent  upon  their  use;  and  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  large  web  presses 
must  be  driven  at  not  so  high  a  rate 
of  speed  as  to  cause  the  composition 
rollers  to  “leave  the  stocks,’’  and 
thus  these  rollers,  insignificant  as 
they  may  appear,  serve,  in  a  certain 
sense,  as  governors,  and  in  no  small 
degree  determine  the  action  of  the 
press  itself. 

Various  attempts  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  rollers,  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  other  ingredients,  for 
those  well  and  long  used,  namely, 
glue  and  molasses, 
have  been  made, 
with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  roller  allow¬ 
ing  the  machine  with  which  employed  to  be  run  more 
rapidly,  and  give  no  opportunity  for  the  running  of  the 
roller  from  the  stock,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  results  have  only  been  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
glue  and  molasses  roller  for  the  purposes  intended.  Some 
years  ago,  an  ingenious  Parisian,  anticipating  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  might  demand  a  faster  machine,  and  yet  employ 
the  composition  roller,  proposed  the  printing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  simulffineously,  but  we 
believe  that  to  Mr.  Bingham  belongs  the  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  successfully  accomplished  this  result.  The  machine 


illustrated  below  is  designated  by  those  familiar  with  it, 
as  “the  zinc  press,’’  and  may  be  a  semi-lithographic 
press,  as  it  is  not  intended  that  type  shall  be  used  in 
connection  with  it,  but  the  matter  to  be  printed  be 
etched  upon  the  zinc,  or  engraved  upon  the  lithographic 
stone. 

Referring  to  the  engraving :  A  represents  an  upper 
printing  cylinder,  and  B  a  lower  printing  cylinder — these 
are  hung  parallel  in  a  frame  (C),  and  are  adjustable  so 
that  they  can  be  brought  sufficiently  near  each  other  to 
apply  the  requisite  amount  of  pressure  to  a  sheet  passing 
between  them.  These  cylinders  are  represented  as  cov¬ 
ered  with  printing  plates,  a,  but 
may  be  made  of  lithographic  stone 
or  covered  with  prepared  zinc. 

The  inking  rollers  employed  to 
properly  ink  the  forms  are  shown  as 
h,  and  the  damping  and  wiping 
rollers  are  indicated  as  d. 

The  sheet  to  be  printed  is  passed 
between  these  cylinders  and  both 
sides  will  be  printed  simultaneously, 
or,  if  desired,  two  sheets  may  be 
passed  through  the  cylinders,  and 
one  receive  an  impression  from  one 
cylinder,  and  the  other  an  impression 
from  the  second  cylinder. 

Necessarily  certain  difficulties  in 
the  use  of  the  machine 
might  present  themselves, 
but,  given  good  paper  and 
the  non -requirement  of 
too  heavy  an  impression,  the  plan  seems  feasible.  At 
all  events,  we  are  satisfied  that  if  difficulty  should  be 
found  in  the  use  of  the  machine  it  would  be  overcome, 
and  the  demand  for  a  more  rapid  machine  than  at  present 
employed  could  be  thus  supplied.  While  not  particularly 
a  champion  of  printing  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the 
future  faster  newspaper  presses  than  at  present  made  may 
become  a  necessity  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands 
of  the  age,  and  if  the  few  remarks  on  this  subject  should 
lead  to  the  construction  of  such  a  machine,  or  to  the 
production  of  an  inking  roller,  unaffected  by  friction, 
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for  the  machines  now  in  use,  enabling  them  to  fully 
answer  the  demand  made  upon  them  in  this  respect,  we 
shall  feel  abundantly  repaid  for  the  suggestions  of  our 
present  article. 

{To  be  continued^ 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  DISCUSSION  ON  JOB  COMPOSITION. 


THE  ART-BRANCH  OF  THE  BUSINESS  —  DIFFICULTIES  —  INDIVIDUAL 
TASTE  —  ONE  CASE  OUT  OF  MANY  —  DRIVEN  TO  DESPAIR  BY  THE 
WHIMS  OF  A  CUSTOMER  —  PASTOR  AND  PRINTER  —  THE  PREVAIL¬ 
ING  TASTE  —  THE  ODD,  THE  QUEER,  THE  ABSURD  —  EFFORTS  TO 
PRODUCE  ARTISTIC  EFFECTS  —  LAWYERS  AND  THEIR  TASTE  —  AN 
ARTISTIC  COVER  —  FAILURES  —  CAUSES  —  THE  .SYSTEM  OF  SYM¬ 
METRICAL  CO.MPOSITION — THE  ARTISTIC  SENSE  A  PSYCHOLOGIC 
QUALITY —  RETURN  TO  THE  GOOD  “OLD  STYLE”  — HOPES 

E.XPRESSED.  _ _ _ 

BY  GUSTAV  BOEHM. 

Among  all  engaged  as  practical  printers,  the  job  depart- 
.  ment  is  considered  the  art  branch  of  the  entire 
business.  And  so  it  is ;  although  I  must  say,  with  regret, 
that  one  meets  only  too  often  with  products  in  that  line 
which  have  no  claim  to  the  title  whatever.  The  job  com¬ 
positor  is  supposed  to  know  many  things  of  which  the  book 
compositor,  whose  every-day  labor  is  without  a  change, 
without  deviation  from  the  straight  line,  the  angle,  has, 
very  often,  not  the  faintest  idea.  While  the  requirements 
of  the  book  compositor  simply  consist  in  understanding 
how  to  justify  correctly,  how  to  properly  indent  the  para¬ 
graphs,  and  perhaps — but  even  this  last  requirement  is  not 
strictly  the  compositor’s  duty — how  to  capitalize,  italicize 
and  interpunctuate  defective  manuscript,  the  job  com¬ 
positor  is  expected  to  know  all  that,  and  much  more.  He 
is  expected  to  possess  the  sense  and  ability  to  correctly 
divide  his  lines,  and  give  each  the  proper  place  upon  the 
job  he  is  to  compose ;  he  must  possess,  either  born  with 
him,  the  individual,  or  acquired  by  long  and  ardent  obser¬ 
vation,  the  true  sense  of  that  which  is  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
and  this  understanding  is  actually  not  the  lightest  of  the 
requirements  made  by  the  world  upon  the  job  compositor. 

At  the  present  time,  when  so  many  different  shapes  and 
formulas  are  used  in  the  legal,  medical  and  business  world,  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  know  them  all,  and  still  every  first-class 
job  compositor  is  expected  to  possess  that  knowledge.  He 
receives  (I  speak  of  manuscript  copy)  his  formula,  or  rather 
his  manuscript  written  out  in  straight  lines,  with  no  division 
as  to  the  prominence  of  one  or  the  other,  with  none  but 
the  scantiest  directions,  if  any,  as  to  the  form  of  the  job 
and  desires  of  the  customers;  and  out  of  such  crude 
material  the  job  compositor  is  expected  to  do  the  proper 
thing,  which,  in  the  end,  must  be  an  accomplished  piece  of 
work,  coming  up  to  the  requirements  of  form,  usage  and 
taste.  Let  anyone  who  desires  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  of  jobwork  put  an  experienced  book  compositor, 
who  has  spent  many  years  at  the  case,  and  has  seen  many 
thousand  job  compositors  at  the  job  case,  and  he  will  soon 
experience  the  obstacles  which  present  themselves  to  the 
•‘designer  in  type,”  even  if  he  is  an  old  experienced  hand 
at  the  book  case.  A  thousand  questions  will  soon  be 
asked.  Is  this  type  too  heavy  for  this  line  ?  Is  this  line 


running  too  wide?  How  am  I  to  adjust  this  line?  etc. 
And  how  will  the  job  look  after  it  is  done?  Alas  !  don’t 
ask  to  see  it. 

Among  the  main  obstacles  or  disagreeable  moments  the 
job  compositor  encounters,  is,  undeniably,  the  individual 
taste  of  the  customer,  who  knows,  in  most  cases,  just  as 
little  about  the  possibilities  in  job  composition  as  he  knows 
about  the  pliability  of  the  material  with  which  the  type¬ 
setter  has  to  accomplish  his  work.  Every  job  compositor 
and  job  printer  can  sing  his  song  about  this  matter.  The 
most  absurd  and  impossible  things  are  demanded  by  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  these  bitter  almonds  belong  to  the  every-day 
bread  of  the  jobber.  In  one  case,  I  remember,  I  worked 
for  a  prominent  church  in  a  town  near  the  city  of 
New  York,  whose  pastor  (I  suppose  to  pass  his  time  in 
a  Christian  manner)  had  the  habit  of  bothering  me  with 
the  most  unheardtof  demands  ever  required  of  any  job 
compositor.  No  job  went  up  to  his  luxuriously  furnished 
study,  without  being  returned  with  a  ridiculously  “black¬ 
ened”  margin,  full  of  remarks,  suggestions  and  demands. 
After  declaring  that  I  had  not  enough  spare  time  to 
satisfy  the  whim  of  his  absurd  ideas,  I  received  copy  in  a 
manner  which  led  me,  at  last,  to  the  declaration  that  I 
did  not  care  to  accept  any  more  orders  from  that  source. 
This  pastor  sent  down  to  the  office  the  manuscript  for  a 
ticket,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  or  more  cards,  circulars, 
books,  etc.  Each  line  on  the  manuscript,  sometimes  dif¬ 
ferent  words  in  the  same  line,  were  ornamented  with  all 
sorts  of  hieroglyphics — the  corresponding  marks  could  be 
found  in  the  accompanying  printed  matter,  and  stood  to 
show  me  what  type  he  desired  for  this  or  that  line  or  word. 

I  need  not  mention  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
print  in  the  manner  which  he  prescribed ;  the  job  would 
have  appeared  v/orse  than  the  poorest  amateur  product,  if  I 
had  followed  the  directions.  Since  then  I  have  heard  that 
this  Christian  fellow-citizen  has  decided  to  establish  his 
own  printing  office  in  the  rectory.  Whether  he  has  done 
so  because  no  one  printer  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  his 
absurd  desires,  or  whether  he  did  it  to  save  (?)  expenses  to  ; 
his  congregation,  is  still  an  open  question.  In  the  latter  ! 
case,  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  some  miscalculation.  We 
know  that  amateur  printing  is  no  profitable  business,  even  ' 
when  practiced  by  a  divine  gentleman,  whose  dignity  does 
not  forbear  him  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  his  ' 
fellow-man,  whose  life’s  vocation  is  to  make  an'  honest  ■ 
living  with  an  honest  trade.  I  doubt  that  any  printer 
would  submit — and  there  are  many  among  us  intellectually  ■ 
capable  of  doing  so — to  step  upon  the  pulpit  and  preach  ; 
for  money,  simply  because  his  inner  inclination  (let  us  call  ' 
it  whim)  and  opportunity  urged  him  to  do  so.  “  Let  the  > 
shoemaker  remain  with  his  last.”  There  is  room  for  all  of 
the  Lord’s  creatures  in  this  world.  No  one  should  attempt  | 
to  rob  his  fellow-man  of  his  eyes,  even  if  he  is  protected 
by  the  sham  mantle  of  Christian  love.  But,  here,  I  am 
becoming  excited  over  a  trifle.  I  simply  gave  this  story  to  || 
show  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  our  trade.  Hj 

Another  of  these  obstacles  is  the  prevailing  taste,  or  j 
rather  lack  of  taste,  for  the  queer,  the  odd,  the  unconven-  | 
tional.  This  taste  has  been  introduced  by  lithographers,  | 
who  easily  can  do,  with  the  material  which  they  handle,  as  | 
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they  please.  They  call  the  odd,  queer,  and  unsymmetrical, 
^'■the  artistic."  We  meet  it  everywhere — on  signs,  in  fur¬ 
niture,  in  architecture,  in  dress,  and  even  in  the  outfit  of 
pug  dogs — this  curse  of  the  latter  years,  and  to  keep  step 
with  the  prevailing  fashions,  the  type  founders  have 
endeavored  for  some  time  to  produce  the  most  awkward 
and  ugliest  faces  man  ever  put  his  eyes  upon.  Still  it 
seems  that  they  have  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head.  With 
these  queer  type-faces  at  hand,  the  printer  is  able  to  satisfy 
the  most  “ hieroglyphically  inclined”  of  his  customers. 
Now,  as  a  rule,  these  odd  styles  are  not  insisted  on  by  a 
class  whose  professions  demand  a  certain  clearness  in 
expression  and  appearance.  Lawyers,  for  example,  who 
easily  appreciate  the  value  of  a  word,  do  not  desire  any  of 
these  odd  styles.  ‘‘The  artistic,”  when  it  is  bought  at 
the  expense  of  clearness,  is  not  practicable  in  their  case. 
They  adhere  to  the  Roman  styles,  unornamented  and 
unflourished,  and  actually  the  most  beautiful  in  the  end; 
in  which  a  “  W  ”  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  runic  or  hiero¬ 
glyphic  character,  which  would  rather  fill  an  honorable 
position  upon  the  surface  of  an  obelisk  than  a  fit  place 
upon  some  modern  business  card  or  document.  Still, 
chacun  a  son  gold — “  everyone  has  his  taste,”  and  we  must 
not  grumble  with  the  type  founders,  who  have  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  justice  to  the  present  flow  toward  the 
queer  and  absurd — respectively  “  the  artistic."  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  one  often  meets  with  really  astonishing 
products  in  this  direction  ;  work  from  the  hands  of  job¬ 
bers,  which  at  once  awakens  a  certain  sympathetic  feeling 
for  the  style  in  the  observer;  jobs  which  really  possess  the 
property  to  create  approval,  and  deserve  approval.  Such  a 
piece  of  work,  for  instance,  is  the  cover  of  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Photo-Engraving  Company,  New  York  City. 
This  is  a  fantastic  design  printed  (on  rough  packing  paper) 
in  green  bronze  and  imperial  red.  The  lettering  consists  of 
open-faced  antique  shaped  characters,  printed  respectively 
interwoven  in  brown  ink,  through  the  design.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  whole  at  once  impresses  the  observer  that  the 
odd  and  still  beautiful  totality  of  the  picture  is  due  to  the 
real  artistic  sense,  and  capacity  to  express  it  in  the  right 
manner,  by  the  executor  of  the  work.  But,  as  a  rule, 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  efforts  to  produce  artistic  effects  are 
failures,  and  remain  with  the  mere  attempts. 

The  absolute  denial  of  the  laws  of  symmetry,  in  the  so- 
called  artistic,  is  the  dangerous  cliff,  which  means  ruin  to 
many  of  the  attempts.  Although  strict  harmony  cannot 
be  claimed  for  these  odd  styles,  they  still  must  possess  it 
in  a  certain  degree,  not  in  a  geometrical  sense,  but  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  laid  down  by  mathematical  laws, 
but  must  be  felt  by  the  producing  person  himself.  This 
quasi  harmony  is  a  property  of  the  individual,  and  only 
when  properly  expressed  in  the  design,  will  create  a  counter 
feeling  in  the  observer,  and  prove  satisfactory.  In  most 
cases  the  producing  party  either  does  not  possess  the  qual¬ 
ities  to  produce  this  counter  feeling  in  the  accepting  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  if  he  possesses  them,  has  not  the  power  to  express 
them  in  a  manner  satisfactory;  therefore  the  many  failures 
in  really  artistic  work.  The  power  to  express  rightly  what 
one  feels  or  sees  with  his  mental  eye,  is  not  a  consequence 
of  mechanical  training,  for  one  may  be  a  first-class  skilled 


workman  without  the  quality  to  produce  artistic  effects. 
It  is  a  psychological  property,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  born 
with  the  individual,  or  perhaps,  innoculated  by  society  and 
surroundings.  I  should  therefore  recommend  to  the  craft, 
to  adhere  to  principles  which  can  be  brought  under  mathe¬ 
matical  rules,  the  uppermost  of  which,  in  our  case,  is  sym¬ 
metry.  Anyone  with  common  sense  and  some  experience, 
can  produce,  by  this  system,  very  agreeable  effects,  and 
give  general  satisfaction.  In  symmetrical  composition, 
the  picture  can  be  calculated  in  advance.  The  compositor 
will  know  exactly  how  his  composition  will  appear  after  it 
is  done.  Not  so  with  the  irregular  artistic  piece  of  type 
work.  It  is  very  often  the  case — and  I  know  it  to  be  so  in 
the  majority  of  cases — that  the  picture  in  view  differs 
materially  from  the  picture  (composition)  produced.  Dis¬ 
satisfaction,  loss  of  self-confidence,  waste  of  time  and 
money,  are  the  consequences  of  this  manner.  It  is  not  the 
material  which  we  have  to  blame  for  this  deficiency,  because 
type  founders,  rule  cutters  and  machinists  have  furnished 
the  modern  printer  with  the  very  best  in  this  line ;  it  is 
the  lack  of  a  priori  qualities  of  the  individual  necessary  to 
success  in  that  direction.  And  in  the  end,  how  long  will 
it  last,  this  desire  for  the  odd  and  absurd  ?  Hardly  long 
enough  to  warrant  the  education  of  our  apprentices  in  a 
systematic  way  for  this  branch.  Already  we  meet  with 
objections  to  it ;  already  we  find  us  return  to  solid  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Roman-cut  ‘■‘•good  old  style." 

Let  us  hope  that  we  soon  again  will  have  to  look  for 
hieroglyphics  where  they  are  in  place,  on  “  Cleopatra’s 
Needle,”  or  the  like;  but  not  meet  them  on  the  commer¬ 
cial  blanks  of  petty  tradesmen. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

WOMAN’S  INDUSTRIAL  FUTURE. 

BY  R.  MEARS. 

IT  has  become  a  favorite  assertion  with  modern  writers, 
especially  in  this  country,  that  the  height  of  the 
civilization  of  a  nation  or  race  may  be  gauged  by  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  woman  ;  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of 
cultivation,  the  more  degraded  and  debased  becomes  the 
lot  of  the  female,  until  she  degenerates  into  the  slave  or 
plaything  of  her  lord  and  master,  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  among  the  most  highly  cultivated  peoples,  woman 
is  said  to  drop  her  burden  of  labor  to  become  the  shrine 
of  man’s  worship,  the  light  of  his  home,  and  the  friend, 
companion  and  counselor  of  her  husband. 

The  position  of  woman  in  Europe  has  been  repeatedly 
described  by  travelers  as  being  much  inferior  to  that  of  her 
sisters  in  this  country,  and  the  boast  has  been  made  that 
America  was  “woman’s  paradise.”  While  in  Europe  the 
wife  not  uncommonly  waited  upon  her  husband,  even  to 
the  extent  of  blacking  his  boots,  and  other  menial  services, 
doing  all  the  domestic  drudgery,  building  fires,  cutting 
wood,  tilling  the  soil  and  performing  a  host  of  other 
degrading  and  laborious  duties,  her  American  sister  has 
been  shown  to  be  exempt  from  nearly  all  these  cares,  the 
husband  being  the  one  who  had  to  haul  fuel,  make  fires, 
and  often  to  do  the  marketing  for  the  family. 

While  this  picture  was,  to  some  extent,  true  years  ago, 
at  the  present  time  it  is  possible  that  the  women  of  this 
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country  perform  their  full  share  of  work,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  pushing  their  way  into  the  vocations  formerly 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  other  sex. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  elevation 
and  emancipation  of  woman  so  claimed  for  this  country, 
partly  owing  to  the  greater  respect  in  which  she  has  been 
held  by  man,  and  partly  to  the  introduction  into  every 
home  of  a  host  of  labor-saving  appliances,  and  which  have 
afforded  her  ampler  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of 
mind  and  intellect,  would  have  stimulated  her  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  invention  and  discovery ;  but  scientists 
tell  us  this  has  not  been  the  case.  While  man,  during  the 
last  half  century,  has  made  rapid  strides  toward  mastering 
the  forces  of  nature,  utilizing  steam  and  electricity, 
devising  new  tools,  machinery,  and  processes,  and  im¬ 
proving  old  ones,  scarcely  anything  has  been  accomplished 
by  woman  toward  benefiting  or  improving  the  race. 

From  this  fact,  these  scientists  argue  that  man  is 
advancing  intellectually  more  rapidly  than  woman,  and 
at  such  a  pace,  too,  as  threatens  ultimately  to  reen¬ 
slave  her. 

Has  not  woman,  herself,  been  helping  onward  her 
enslavement  ?  Let  us  see.  Some  years  ago  it  became  the 
fashion  among  a  few  women  to  clamor  loudly  for  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  —  an  equality  of  rights,  politically, 
socially,  and  industrially.  Their  arguments  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  boast  of  woman’s  superiority  in  this 
country  had  no  actual  foundation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
clamor  continued.  Yielding  to  this  demand,  colleges, 
workshops,  factories,  etc.,  one  by  one,  were  thrown  open 
to  women,  until  now,  not  only  do  they  entirely  monopolize 
whole  industries,  but  are  to  be  found  working  side  by  side 
with  men  in  almost  every  department  of  labor.  In  our 
cities  they  have  largely  supplanted  men  as  clerks,  book¬ 
keepers,  cashiers,  telegraph  and  telephone  operators, 
waiters,  book  peddlers,  school  teachers,  etc.,  but  in  fac¬ 
tories  bid  fair  soon  to  completely  exclude  men,  except, 
as  foremen  or  superintendents.  They  are  numerically 
superior  in  bookbinderies,  clothing,  boot  and  shoe,  and 
paper-box  factories ;  they  run  most  of  the  sewing  machines 
and  other  light  machinery;  have  invaded  the  counting- 
room  and  private  office,  by  reason  of  the  type-writer ;  are 
in  our  public  buildings  at  Washington  and  elsewhere ;  are 
displacing  a  few  men  as  typesetters, — in  short,  there  are 
few  places  in  which  they  cannot  be  found.  So  far,  men 
seem  to  have  retained  a  monopoly  in  the  building  trades, 
the  army  and  the  police  force,  but  who  shall  say  that, 
when  a  generation  of  labor  has  hardened  the  female 
muscle,  women  may  not  be  seen  laying  brick  or  wielding 
club  and  hammer  ? 

In  the  country,  also,  the  instinct  of  labor  has  propelled 
woman  toward  the  harder  forms  of  toil.  The  Chicago 
recently  stated  that  over  a  thousand  farms  in  Iowa  • 
are  run  by  women,  a  majority  of  whom  are  unmarried ; 
while  on  the  Pacific  slope,  fruit-farming  is  becoming  a 
favorite  occupation  of  the  sex.  In  Michigan,  and  else¬ 
where,  the  peach,  apple  and  berry  crops  are  gathered  by 
women  and  children ;  while  in  the  market  gardens,  adjacent 
to  large  cities,  most  of  the  labor  of  cultivation  is  performed 
by  female  hands.  It  has  been  asserted  that  over  125,000 


females  work  for  wages  in  New  York  ;  35,000  in  Boston; 
and  100,000  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
whole  United  States  over  five  million  women  are  employed 
in  the  various  industrial  pursuits. 

It  is  probable  that  this  omnipresence  of  women  in  our 
industries  may  be  accounted  for  more  by  reason  of  the 
avarice  of  our  capitalists  than  from  any  desire  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  sex.  In  fact,  the  universal  introduction 
of  female  labor  has  the  opposite  tendency.  As  soon  as  it 
had  been  discovered  that  woman’s  labor  could  be  obtained 
cheaper  than  that  of  man,  every  position  that  could  be 
filled  by  a  woman  was  opened  to  her,  and  her  advent  in 
any  industry  was  a  signal  for  the  lowering  of  wages. 
Bookkeeping,  clerking,  etc.,  have  gradually  fallen  in  value, 
until  now  the  remuneration  received  for  such  service  is  of 
the  most  meager  character.  Women,  too,  who  have  started 
enterprises  for  the  employment  of  their  sex,  have  invariably 
paid  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  male  service  to  their 
female  helpers.  And  so,  in  every  employment  where 
woman’s  labor  could  be  utilized,  wages  have  steadily 
fallen,  until,  having  almost  excluded  men,  the  capitalist 
has  paid  his  female  help  as  little  as  he  possibly  could,  in 
many  cases  next  to  starvation  prices. 

The  result  to  many  among  the  working  class  has  been 
direful.  Man,  the  legal  head  of  the  family  and  the  natural 
bread  winner,  has  seen  his  place  taken  by  his  sister  or 
daughter,  his  own  income  stopped,  or,  if  he  still  finds 
employment,  the  remuneration  therefor  has  become  inade¬ 
quate  to  supply  the  common  necessaries  of  his  family, 
while  the  pittance  his  daughter  receives  scarcely  serves  to 
provide  the  clothing  she  needs.  Should  this  female  inva¬ 
sion  continue  to  increase  in  extent  and  wage  depreciation, 
women  performing  all  the  lighter  forms  of  work,  and 
machinery  doing  all  the  heavier,  man  will  in  time  be 
excluded  from  labor,  and  woman  revert  to  the  condition 
of  slavery,  from  which  it  has  been  our  boast  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  had  emancipated  her. 

Already  we  are  being  told,  by  press  and  social  science 
statisticians,  that  marriages  are  decreasing  in  number;  that 
too  many  of  our  young  men  are  unable  to  support  a  wife, 
much  less  a  family ;  that  the  women  of  this  country  are 
gravitating  toward  too  widely  distinct  divisions,  the  one, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  belonging  to  the  well-to-do 
class,  who  are  too  weak  or  too  indolent  to  assume  the  cares 
and  duties  of  maternity,  and  the  other  the  army  of  indus¬ 
trial  slaves  who  are  competing  with  man  and  each  other 
for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  to  whom  maternity  will  mean 
financial  shipwreck ;  hence,  that  the  race  must  ultimately 
diminish  or  die  out. 

In  view  of  the  present  tendency  toward  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  cheap  female  labor,  the  question  of  the  future  of 
“  our  boys  ”  will  soon  take  the  place  of  our  solicitude  for 
“  our  girls.”  What  is  to  be  the  condition  and  position  of 
man  among  our  industrial  masses?  All  men  cannot  be 
bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  parsons,  or  saloon-keepers, 
neither  can  they  all  be  merchants,  office-holders,  stock 
exchange  or  other  gamblers,  or  capitalists.  What  are  they 
to  do  to  earn  a  livelihood  ?  Shall  we  be  compelled  to 
maintain  an  army  to  provide  bread  for  the  ablebodied, 
while  the  others  go  to  the  poorhouse,  or  will  they  marry 
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and  be  compelled  to  subsist  upon  the  meager  earnings  of 
their  wives  ? 

Is  there  to  come  a  time  when  woman  will  demand  and 
receive  a  better  remuneration  for  her  labor,  thus  putting 
the  sexes  upon  a  financial  equality,  or  will  she  go  on 
lowering  the  wage  standard  until  she  becomes  the  only 
wage  earner,  and  man  be  excluded  from  all  our  industries? 
Should  the  latter  condition  be  only  approximately  reached, 
the  young  man  of  the  future  may  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  degrading  alternatives — starvation,  emigration, 
or  marriage  under  the  condition  above  stated. 
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THE  COST  AND  VALUE  OF  PRESSWORK. 

BY  D.  RAMALEY. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  printers 
as  to  the  actual  cost  of  presswork.  This  difference  is 
partly  owuig  to  the  varying  conditions  of  printing  offices, 
particularly  as  to  the  class  of  work  done,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  presses  in  use.  We  do  not  pretend  to  state  facts 
applicable  to  every  office  ;  but  we  have  had  experience 
enough  justifying  us  in  asserting  that  the  real  cost  of  press- 
work  is  more  generally  underrated  than  otherwise,  by 
printers.  As  a  basis  to  start  from,  we  assume  an  office 
doing  $20,000  worth  of  work  yearly.  The  proportion  of 
general  expense  will  be  about  the  same,  whether  less  or 
more  work  is  usually  done,  and  we  present  the  items  in  the 


order  in  which  they  occur. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

Rent — This  is  variable,  but  for  an  office  of  the  size  under 
consideration,  we  assume  a  fair  expense  to  be  one 

year . $  800  00 

Power — Necessary  to  run  five  presses,  value  of  plant  $700, 

annual  interest  and  depreciation  on  plant .  140  00 

Fuel,  gas  or  steam  expenses,  yearly .  360  00 

Light — Fuel,  water  and  general  incidentals,  one  year .  300  00 

Superintendence — One  man,  the  proprietor,  who  keeps  the 
books,  collects,  and  does  business  generally,  and  fore¬ 
man  .  2,000  00 

Total  amount  for  general  expenses .  $3,600  00 

These  figures  represent  a  clear  18  per  cent  tax  on  every 


$20,000  of  business.  Power  being  a  necessity  for  press- 
work,  it  is  proper  to  make  that  almost  a  special  charge,  but 
for  convenience  in  figuring,  we  make  20  per  cent  as  an 
actual  tax  to  be  charged  up  on  the  productions  of  presses, 
for  general  expenses. 

We  will  now  consider  the  expense  of  running  five  sizes 


of  presses,  first  taking  up  an 

EIGHTH  MEDIUM  PRESS. 

Total  cost  in  office,  $250. 

Interest  on  $250  at  8  per  cent .  $  20  00 

Depreciation  yearly,  8  per  cent  . .  20  00 

Insurance,  repairs,  tympan  sheets,  oil,  benzine .....  29  00 

Ink  and  rollers  for  one  year .  50  00 

Press  boy,  wages,  50  weeks  at  $4 .  200  00 

Oversight  of  foreman  or  pressman,  40  cents  daily  ...  120  00 

- $439  00 


Assuming  50  per  cent  more  for  production  than  cost,  we  have 
^658. 50,  as  production,  and  20  per  cent  on  this  amount 


for  general  expenses,  amounts  to  .  131  70 

Making  total  expenses  for  one  year . $57 o  70 


Assuming  300  days  of  work,  we  find  the  daily  cost  to 
beli.90;  and  if  the  average  is  5,000  impressions  daily, 
the  cost  will  be  39  cents  per  1,000  impressions. 


QUARTER  MEDIUM  PRESS. 

Value  of  press  complete  in  office,  $400. 

Interest  on  plant,  and  annual  depreciation . .  $  64  00 

Insurance,  repairs,  oil,  tympans,  ink,  rollers .  126  00 

Press  boy’s  wages  at  $5,  and  oversight,  40  cents  daily .  370  00 

^560  00 

Add  20  per  cent  general  expenses  on  production .  168  00 

Total  expenses  for  one  year .  $728  00 


With  300  days’  work,  the  daily  cost  would  be  $2.43, 
and  if  the  average  is  4,000  impressions  daily,  the  cost  will 
be  6r  cents  per  1,000. 

HALF  MEDIU.M  PONY  CYLINDER. 


Value  of  press  complete  ^1,200. 

Interest  on  plant,  and  annual  depreciation .  $  156  00 

Insurance,  repairs,  oils,  ink,  rollers,  etc .  125  00 

Feed-boy  $6,  and  pressman  one-third  time .  600  00 

$  881  00 

Add  20  per  cent  general  expenses  on  productions .  264  30 

Total  expenses  for  one  year .  |i,i45  30 


With  300  days’  work,  the  daily  cost  would  be  $3-82, 
and  if  the  average  is  5,000  impressions  daily,  the  cost  will 
be  77  cents  per  1,000. 

MEDIUM  CYLINDER  PRESS. 

Value  of  press  set  up  in  office  complete,  ^1,600. 


Interest  on  plant  and  depreciation .  $  200  00 

Insurance,  repairs,  ink,  oil,  rollers,  etc .  155  00 

Feed-boy,  $6,  and  pressman  half-time .  700  00 

;^i,os5  00 

Add  20  per  cent  general  expenses  on  production .  316  50 

Total  expenses  for  one  year . . .  $i,37i  50 


Equal  to  $4.57  daily  expense,  and  averaging  4,000 
daily,  the  cost  would  be  ^1.15  per  1,000  impressions. 

DOUBLE  MEDIUM  CYLINDER  PRESS. 

The  variation  in  values  allows  more  latitude  for  cost 
of  plant,  but  we  assume  the  cost  at  $2,000. 


Interest  and  depreciation .  $  300  00 

Insurance,  repairs,  oils,  ink,  rollers,  etc .  180  00 

Feed-boy  ^6,  and  pressman  half  time .  700  00 

•  ^1,180  00 

Add  20  per  cent  for  general  expenses .  354  00 

Total  expenses  for  one  year . . .  l$i,534  00 


Equal  to  ^5.11  daily  expense,  and  averaging  ^1.70  per 
1,000  impressions  on  daily  runs  of  3,000. 

We  have  now  the  aggregate  cost  of  1,000  impressions  as 


follows  : 

On  eighth  medium  press .  $  39 

“  quarter  medium  “  .  61 

“  half  medium  cylinder  press .  77 

“  medium  cylinder  “  .  i  15 

“  double  medium  cylinder  press .  i  57 

Average  expense  per  i  ,000 .  $  90 


The  foregoing  are  startling  figures.  Can  they  be  con¬ 
troverted  by  actual  experience  ?  It  is  granted  that  where 
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presses  can  be  kept  on  edition  work,  or  where  cheap  work 
is  rushed  out  without  regard  to  quality,  the  work  will  cost 
less. 

How  much  more  than  the  above  cost  prices  do  printers 
actually  get  for  presswork  ?  I  have  known  of  a  great  deal 
of  cylinder  work  being  done  at  less  than  the  above 
figures,  and  the  printers  have  thought  they  were  making 
money. 

In  closing  this  article,  I  submit  the  following  scale  of 
prices  for  presswork,  as  more  nearly  the  real  value  of  work, 
in  an  office  equipped  as  we  have  considered  : 


Eighth  medium  press,  per  i,ooo  impressions .  $  So 

Quarter  medium  “  “  “  i  oo 

Half  medium  pony  “  “  i  20 

Medium  cylinder  “  “  i  50 

Double  medium  press  “  “  2  00 

Average  value . .  $i  30 


This  we  consider  about  50  per  cent  advance  on  the 
cost  of  the  work,  and  from  these  figures,  reasonable  dis¬ 
counts  can  be  made  for  quantities,  and  for  short  runs,  a 
charge  for  first  hundred  should  be  equal  to  four  hundred 
impressions. 
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ELECTROTYPE  MATRICES. 

BY  CARL  SCHRAUBSTADTER,  JR. 

WHILE  almost  every  treatise  on  the  history  of  print¬ 
ing  mentions  or  describes  the  copper  matrices 
struck  from  a  punch;  the  electrotype  matrices  —  which 
in  this  country  probably  exceed  the  other  kind  in  a 
proportion  of  seven  or  eight  to  one  —  are  barely  men¬ 
tioned,  and  where  a  few  words  are  spoken  of  them,  it  is 
only  to  condemn  their  use. 

Though  there  are  many  imperfect  matrices  of  this  kind, 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  faces  can  be  copied, 
has  tempted  a  few  to  open  foundries  without  proper  tools 
or  appliances,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  producing, 
when  well  made,  as  good  type  as  that  cast  from  a  copper 
strike.  In  the  larger  sizes,  36,  48  and  60  point,  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  matrix  struck  from  the  punch,  is  toward  hol¬ 
lowness  of  the  face — a  bad  fault  which  the  electrotype  does 
not  have.  Besides  its  many  other 
advantages,  it  has  rendered  possi¬ 
ble  the  production  of  the  hand¬ 
some  modern  faces,  with  their 
delicate  lines  and  shadings.  Soon 
after  the  discovery  of  electro¬ 
deposition,  type  founders  attempt¬ 
ed  to  use  it  in  producing  matrices. 
The  first  results  were  crude,  and 
were  almost  wholly  confined  to 
copying  faces  that  had  been  cut  on 
steel.  A  type  was  hung  in  the  bat¬ 
tery  by  a  thin  copper  wire,  and 
the  face  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
copper.  When  this  was  of  suffi¬ 
cient  thickness,  the  shank  was  cut 
away,  and  the  head  of  the  type,  or  “  eyelet,”  placed  in  an 
oblong  iron  box,  about  the  shape  of  the  matrix,  and  held 
in  position  with  a  wire,  as  in  Fig.  1.  Melted  lead  was 


then  poured  in  the  box,  and  the  wire  withdrawn  or 
nipped  off.  The  matrix  was  then  taken  from,  the  box  and 
a  cast  taken.  The  shank  of  the  type  thus  cast  soldered 
itself  to  the  head  of  the  original  type,  and  drawing  it  out, 
left  a  perfect  reverse  copy  of  it.  These  matrices  were 
then  fitted  up  in  line,  set  and  height  exactly  like  the 
copper  strikes.  Afterward  quads  were  placed  about  the 
type  to  be  copied,  in  order  to  give  the  copper  deposition 
a  wider  face  or  bearing,  and  zinc  was  substituted  for 
the  lead. 

Though  much  cheaper  than  the  copper  strikes,  these 
matrices  had  fatal  defects.  The  lead  first  used  easily  bent 
or  wore.  The  zinc,  though  harder,  was  still  too  soft,  and 
was  brittle  and  porous;  besides,  the  “eyelet”  often 
became  loose.  In  such  a  case,  nothing 
remained  but  to  make  a  new  one.  To 
obviate  these  faults,  a  mold  of  type  metal 
was  cast  around  the  type,^  and  •  the 
whole  matrix  deposited  therein  by 
the  battery.  But  this  was  slow  and 
expensive,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  a  thick,  smooth  deposit. 

To  an  American,  Edwin  Starr,  of 
Philadelphia,  belongs  the  honor  of  a 
successful  solution  of  the  problem.  Cut¬ 
ting  a  hole  in  a  plate  of  copper,  the  head 
of  the  type  is  placed  in  it,  and  enough 
copper  deposited  to  fill  the  hole.  Fig.  2 
represents  a  plate,  with  a  type  in  position.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  sides  of  the  hole  are  sloped  to  prevent 
the  eyelet  from  slipping  out.  When  the  hole  is  filled,  the 
type  is  withdrawn,  the  surplus  copper  removed,  and  this 
plate  riveted  to  a  heavier  one.  This  not  only  makes  the 
matrix  stronger,  but  prevents  the  eyelet  from  becoming- 
loose.  Brass  plates  were  afterward  substituted  for  the 
copper,  and  this  form  is  the  one  in  use  today. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  plates  riveted  together,  and  Fig.  4, 
the  matrix  as  it  appears  when 
fitted  in  line,  set,  position 


1 

11  and  height.  The  minutest 

|1  perfection  or  blemish  is  cop- 
11  ied  by  the  deposition,  and 

•A 

11  the  type  cast  from  such  a 
|i  matri.x  is  a  perfect  counter- 
ii  part  of  the  original. 

Ig  In  later  years,  a  new 

||  school  of  engravers,  headed 
ii  by  Mr.  Ruthven,  of  Phila- 

|s  delphia,  has  sprung  up,  cut- 

36  ~ 

ting  exclusively  on  metal, 
and  producing  ornamenta¬ 
tion  and  finish  the  punch  cutters  never  dared  to  attempt. 

In  perfection  of  finish,  such  faces  as  the  Raphael,  Rus- 
kin,  Steelplate  Gothic,  etc.,  silence  all  attempts  to  bring 
the  process  into  disrepute,  and  lately  Mr.  Benton  has 
cut  Roman  type  on  metal  with  his  engraving  machine, 
having  such  a  high  finish  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  even 
in  this  field,  until  this  time  wholly  given  up  to  the 
punch  cutter,  the  electrotype  matrix  will  also  drive  out 
its  copper  rival. 
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THE  PRINTING  OFFICES  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

BY  WALTER  L.  KING. 

Rarely  can  there  be  seen  a  more  commodious  and 
more  healthy  printing  establishment  than  the  typo¬ 
graphical  house  of  one  of  our  French  daily  newspapers — the 
Courrie7'de  la  Plata,  now  in  its  twenty-second  year.  Situated 
in  calle  Mejico,  at  No.  304,  in  a  thoroughfare  but  little 
used,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  this  and  adjacent  streets,  it 
enjoys  a  kind  of  quiet  retiredness  unknown  to  any  of  the 
other  city  works  of  a  like  nature. 

The  building,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  of  but 
recent  construction,  is  an  imposing  one,  doing  honor  to 
the  road  in  which  it  is  located.  On  entering  through  the 
center  gateway,  various  offices,  devoted  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  journal,  are  observable  on  either  side,  the  last 
but  one  on  the  right  hand  being  the  publishing  room,  and 
the  verydast  on  the  same  way  containing  dampening  appa¬ 
ratus  for  moistening  the  paper,  on  which  the  daily  is 
printed.  Only  the  material  for  this  diurnal  newspaper  is 
humidised ;  wetting  sheets  to  be  used  in  jobwork  is  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessary. 

Mounting  a  short  flight  of  steps,  the  printing  office 
proper  is  reached.  It  is  enough  to  produce  a  favorable 
impression  on  anybody ;  a  delightful  breeze  continually 
rushes  through  the  building,  quickly  and  agreeably  cooling 
the  visitor  after  a  walk  through  the  uncomfortable,  dusty 
streets  of  Argentine’s  city.  This  is  the  ground  floor  of  the 
establishment;  upon  it  is  placed  all  the  machinery.  Up¬ 
stairs,  upon  the  wide  balcony,  running  round  the  building, 
is  where  the  typesetting  is  done,  and  thither  Sehor  Capat- 
ary  leads  the  way. 

The  eyes  soon  rest  upon  a  forest  of  frames,  nearly  all 
unoccupied,  however.  “  How  is  this  —  how  many  job 
compositors  do  you  employ?”  is  asked;  and  the  owner 
replies:  “From  fifteen  to  twenty;  but  trade  just  now  is 
slack  with  us,  and  another  thing,  fear  of  cholera  has  driven 
off  many  printers  from  the  city  to  the  country.  This,” 
continued  the  courteous  Frenchman,  leading  the  way 
between  some  lanes  of  frames,  “  is  the  section  for  setting 
the  type  of  the  journal.  Fifteen  compositors  are  employed 
nightly,  in  this  section  alone.”  “How  many  hands  are 
employed  in  all  in  this  establishment?”  “Including 
printers,  machinists,  stereotypers,  and  those  engaged  in 
bookbinding  and  publishing — between  fifty  and  sixty,” 
was  the  foreman’s  ready  response.  “  Does  all  the  type  in 
this  house  come  from’  France  ?’  ’  “Yes,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  from  Germany.” 

We  had  now  reached  a  flight  of  stairs  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  composing  department  to  those  which  had  been 
mounted  five  minutes  previously.  Before  quitting  this  place, 
however,  a  few  particulars  concerning  it  may  be  of  interest. 
The  roof  above  is  of  one  span,  built  of  wood  and  glass, 
the  latter  deprived  of  much  of  their  usefulness  by  being 
underlaid  with  canvas  and  paper,  to  break  the  fierceness  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  obstruction  to 
the  glorious  light  of  day,  a  good  illumination  does  enter, 
streaming  its  effulgent  rays  into  every  corner,  and  afford¬ 
ing  ample  light  to  the  machine  room  below.  Moreover, 


good-sized  windows  are  placed  at  both  front  and  back  of 
the  typesetting  gallery,  thus  also  letting  the  employes 
(who,  it  was  almost  forgotten  to  state,  are  paid  by  the 
month)  have  the  benefit  o.f  a  healthy  current  of  air  that 
unceasingly  passes  through. 

And  now  for  a  review  of  the  machinery  department. 

“  Have  you  any  North  American  presses  here?”  “  No,” 
responded  the  guide;  “  except  this,”  he  suddenly  added, 
as  our  eyes  alighted  together  on  a  Washington  hand- 
press  from  R.  Hoe  &  Go’s  factory.  New  York.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  owner  had  to  make  another  exception  to 
that  simple,  but  sweeping  “No”  reply;  for  in  full  swing 
a  few  yards  off,  was  a  treadle  jobber  from  one  of  the 
United  States  foremosf  firms  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
useful  machines.  These  were  the  only  two  articles,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  great  republic,  and  even  their  presence  in 
this  printery  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  considering  the  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  machinery  salable  in  imprentas  here,  that 
had  been  manufactured  on  the  northern  continent.  But 
this  is  the  only  house  in  Buenos  Ayres  wherein  the.  writer 
has  seen  North  American  machinery  more  predominant 
than  English  ;  for  the  only  British  article  in  use  in  the 
Courrier  de  la  Plata]ohh\\\g  office,  was  a  Harrild  (London) 
numbering  machine. 

One  medium  and  two  large-sized  job  presses  are  of 
Marinoni’s  manufacture ;  from  the  celebrated  Parisian 
maker  comes  also  the  newspaper  machines  on  which  the 
French  daily  is  worked.  It  is  placed  over  an  uncommonly 
deep  pit,  and  will  throw  off  from  three  thousand  to  four 
thousand  impressions  hourly.  This  press  looked  remark¬ 
ably  neat  and  clean,  as  did  all  the  others — as  did,  in  fact, 
everything  in  the  establishment.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
state  of  some  Italian  houses  carrying  on  a  like  business  that 
cross  the  writer’s  mind  while  penning  these  lines. 

An  eight  horsepower  horizontal  steam  engine  drives 
the  printing  presses.  It  bears  the  name  of  J.  Hermann,  of 
La  Chapelle,  France.  Immediately  beyond  the  motor  is  a 
small  room,  wherein  stereotyping  is  executed.  The  plant, 
of  French  manufacture,  is  very  small.  Leaving  this  last 
place,  and  again  entering  the  machine  room,  the  vision  will 
rest  on  a  large  cutter  and  presser  from  the  gay  city,  Mons. 
Janiot  being  the  builder  of  the  former,  and  Mons.  E.  Briad 
the  maker  of  the  latter. 

“  doy  a  v.  tail  grdcias,  pero  molesto  d  v.  miiclio," 
“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  give  you  much 
trouble,”  and  “  Nada  de  eso,”  “  No  trouble  at  all,”  were 
concluding  remarks  made  by  overseer  and  visitor,  when 
parting,  after  a  most  pleasant  half-hour’s  sojourn  in  the 
model  printing  establishment  of  the  Courrier  de  la  Plata. 

The  writer  will  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
making  of  three  of  the  native  dailies  printed  in  this  city, 
thus  affording  readers  an  insight  into  the  interior  manage¬ 
ment,  and  state  of  affairs  considered  necessary  by  South 
American  employers,  in  the  production  of  their  papers. 

The  oldest  paper  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  an 
evening  daily,  called  tht  Naciofial  (the  majority  of  journals 
this  side  the  equator,  indeed,  for  a  thousand  miles  south  of 
it,  are,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  remarkably  short-lived). 
It  first  appeared  on  the  afternoon  of  May  i,  1852,  and  is, 
therefore,  nearly  thirty-five  years  old.  The  paper,  of  which 
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Dr.  Dalmacio  Velez  Sarsfield  was  the  founder,  has  under¬ 
gone  some  half-dozen  changes  in  its  size  since  the  first 
start.  At  the  beginning,  the  columns  of  this  four-page 
newspaper  were  twenty-two  inches  long;  they  have  been 
gradually  lengthened  until  they  now  number  thirty 
inches.  This  makes  Nacional  the  third  biggest  blanket 
sheet  in  Argentine,  i\\QNacio7i  taking  the  lead  by  a  fraction 
less  than  thirty-five,  and  the  Tribima  Nacional  coming  in 
second  with  thirty-one  inches.  Both  the  latter  are  morning 
dailies.  The  offices  of  the  Nacional  at  Nos.  65  and  67, 
in  the  street  of  Bolivar.  A  crowd  of  boys  besiege  the 
entrance  from  twelve  to  three  o’clock  p.m.,  and  raise  a 
terrible  dust,  by  their  rushings  in  and  out.  It  was  through 
them  that  the  visitor  had  some  trouble  in  securing  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  director,  Senor  Samuel  Alberti.  That  worthy 
gentleman  readily  gave  permission  to  view  the  interior, 
saying :  “  Go  where  you  like  !”  and  regretting  that  pressure 
of  work  would  not  allow  him  or  any  of  the  staff  to  act  as 
guide. 

The  composing  department  seems  to  have  no  regular 
location  to  itself,  for  frames  are  placed  anyhow  and  any¬ 
where,  in  various  disjointed  corners  of  the  building.  This 
place,  indeed,  has  the  appearance  of  having,  at  one  time, 
consisted  of  a  clump  of  irregularly  situated  small  rooms, 
which  had  been  knocked  into  one  for  its  present  use. 
There  is  a  rather  large-sized  jobbing  press  deposited  in 
one  of  these  whilom  partitions,  driven  by  either  hand  or 
steampower. 

A  few  yards  further  on  is  the  machine  room,  and  a  big 
place  it  is,  too.  The  printing  machine,  then  turning  out 
the  12,126th  number,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  this 
republic,  coming  from  L.  Alauzet,  fils,  Paris,  and  has  been 
in  use  about  a  year.  It  is  capable  of  working  off  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  copies  per  hour,  requiring 
the  attention  of  four  feeders  and  removers.  The  daily 
circulation  of  the  Nacional  may  safely  be  put  down  at 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand.  It  is  worked  by  a 
four  horsepower  vertical  steam  engine,  of  Chaudre’s 
(Paris)  manufacture. 

From  two  retiring  places  behind  the  press  a  most 
nauseous  stench  of  ammonia  came,  pervading  the  entire 
shop,  and  this  during  the  existence  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
when  every  house  is  being,  or  supposed  to  be,  visited  by 
the  sanitary  authorities !  Maybe,  however,  this  strong 
smell  is  considered  as  efficacious  against  diseases  as  is 
a  tan  yard,  the  generally  most  abominable  effluvia  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  latter  being  proof  positive  against  all 
the  scents  known,  and  even  refusing  to  allow  others  to 
catch  on. 

At  calle  Bolivar,  92^,  is  the  printing  office  of  the 
Pairia.  This  paper  is  one  of  the  best  printed,  neatest 
and  handiest  (it  is  not  a  blanket  sheet)  in  Argentine. 
Established  eight  years  ago,  as  the  Patria  Argentina,  it 
dropped,  a  twelve-month  since,  the  second  name.  Telipe 
J.  Moreira  is  the  director  of  the  diurnal  newspaper  that 
appears  every  mortal  day  of  its  existence. 

The  publishing,  printing,  machinery  and  paper-damp¬ 
ing  rooms  are  situated  behind  the  editorial  offices,  and 
placed  after  one  another,  in  the  order  named.  In  the 
composing  room  fifteen  compositors  work  at  night ;  half  a 


dozen  boys  are  employed  during  the  day,  putting  letter  in 
case  for  their  use. 

The  type,  of  which  there  are  several  fonts — for  jobbing 
work,  is  also  carried  on  during  the  day — is  of  French 
manufacture,  so  are  the  engine  and  two  printing  machines, 
of  which  more  directly.  The  only  article  coming  from 
the  States  is  a  large  roller  proof  press,  from  Hoe,  of  the 
world’s  metropolis.  These  presses  are  old-fashioned,  but 
they  are,  like  a  good  many  antique  things,  very  useful. 

The  next  department  contains  an  L.  Lauzet  (Paris) 
printing  press.  The  overseer  said  it  worked  off  five 
thousand  copies  in  an  hour,  and,  judging  from  appear¬ 
ances,  it  might  be  possible  to  get  it  to  throw  out  that 
number,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  immediate  ruination 
to  itself.  ^  The  engine  is  at  the  back  of  the  machine,  but  in 
another  room,  is  a  vertical  one,  of  four-and-a-half  horse¬ 
power,  from  Buffaud  freres,  of  Lyons,  France.  In  another 
room,  located  behind  the  motor,  is  the  old  press,  from 
Rebourg,  upon  which  the  Patria  was  formerly  worked  off. 
It  was  covered  over  at  the  time,  but  the  coverlet  lifted  a 
little  showed  it  covered  with  dust,  and  broken. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  two  daily  papers  looking  after  the 
interests  of  Spanish  people  in  Argentine,  the  Correo  EspaTwl 
and  Pretisa  EspaTiola.  The  former  has  had  an  existence 
of  fifteen  years,  and  its  printing  office  is  situated  at  calle 
Piedras  126.  During  the  night,  fifteen  to  twenty  composi¬ 
tors  are  sticking  type,  from  7  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  They  work  in 
a  close  and  therefore  unhealthy  office  ;  but  their  wages,  ^60 
per  month,  may  be,  for  the  class  of  newspaper  work  on 
which  they  are  engaged,  considered  fair.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Pairia,  above  mentioned,  boys  throw  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  during  daytime,  a  practice  seemingly  pursued 
with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned  in  many  of  the  newspaper 
offices  in  this  city. 

The  type,  of  which  there  is  a  large  quantity,  consisting 
of  numerous  faces,  is  principally  French.  At  the  time  of 
the  writer’s  visit  it  was  too  early  to  get  a  glance  at  the 
press,  so  the  words  of  one  of  the  hands  concerning  it  is 
here  jotted  down  :  It  is  driven  by  steam,  throws  out  from 
two  to  three  thousand  copies  per  hour  (the  Correo  EspaTwl 
is  a  four-page  blanket  sheet),  and  consequently  manages 
to  work  off  the  paper  in  about  two  hours,  the  circulation 
of  the  paper  being  over  four  thousand  per  day. 

The  heat  of  the  evening,  enhanced  by  a  score  of  flames 
from  as  many  gas  jets,  began  to  produce  a  heavy  perspira¬ 
tion,  followed  by  sensations  of  faintness  in  the  writer’s 
frame,  so  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  give  thanks,  and  quit 
rather  abruptly  the  Correo  EspaTwl’ s  printing  office,  in 
order  to  partake  of  fresher  air  than  that  inhaled  in  calle 
Piedras  126. 

( To  he  continued.) 


Paste  that  will  Keep  a  Year. — Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  alum 
in  a  quart  of  warm  water.  When  cold  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  it  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  being  particular  to  beat  up  all 
the  lumps ;  stir  in  as  much  powdered  resin  as  will  stand  on  a  dime, 
and  pour  in  a  few  dropes  of  oil  of  cloves  to  give  it  a  pleasant  odor. 
Plave  on  the  fire  a  teacupful'  of  boiling  water ;  pour  the  flour  mixture 
into  it,  stirrmg  well  all  the  time.  In  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  like  mush. 
Pour  it  into  an  earthen  dish ;  let  it  cool ;  lay  a  cover  on  and  put  it  in  a 
cool  place.  When  needed  for  use  take  out  a  portion  and  soften  with 
warm  water. —  The  Household. 
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^87  MONROE  ST. 


PER  LB. 

•••  6%c 
...  6c 
...  5'Ac 

...5? 
...  6KC 

...  6y.c 


6K. 

$i  6o 


To  answer  the  many  inquiries  for  market  quotations  on  staple  papers,  in  the  way  of  Printers’  Stock,  we  have  decided  (with  the 
assistance  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.)  to  list  our  regular  stock  and  make  prices  on  same,  so  that  the  printing  trade  will  be  posted  from 
month  to  month  on  the  market  value  of  standard  papers. 

FLAT  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Crane  Bros.  All  Linens . 20  per  ct.  dis. 

Carey  Linen.  . .  22c 

Royal  Crown  Linen .  25c 

Crane  &  Co’s  Bonds,  Onion  Skin,  etc  20  per  ct.  dis. 

L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger  Papers,  full  rms . .  20  per.  ct.  dis. 

Ledger  Mills  (best  No.  2  Ledger) .  19c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove  and  laid  . . .  i8c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  cream  laid .  i8c 

Wawasa  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove . .  16c 

Welland  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  15c 

Mascot  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  13c 

St.  Charles  Mills  (No.  i,  E.  S.) .  loc 

PER  REAM. 

No.  I  White  French  Folio . $i  15 

No.  I  Colored  French  Folio  (six  colors) .  i  20 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Folio .  2  30 

No.  I  Colored  Double  French  Folio  (six  colors)..  2  40 
No.  I  White  Double  French  Royal . 3  00 

PER  LB. 

E.  S.  Mills  Tinted  Flats .  .  iic 

Parchment  Writing  Manila .  7c 


PRINT  PAPER. 

Acme  Mills  News . 

Standard  Mills  News . . . 

Sussex  Mills  News . 

Erie  Mills  News . 

Colored  Poster . 

White  Poster . . 

BOOK  PAPERS.  PER  LB. 

Extra  Super  Calendered,  white  and  tint . 9c 

S.  No.  I,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . S^c 

B.  &  M.,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 8c 

Wawasa  S.  &  C.,  white  and  tint . 7j^c 

Star  No.  3,  white  and  tint . 6^c 


COVER  PAPERS. 

Enameled  Cover,  20  x  25  (twenty-six  shades)  , 


PER  REAM. 
,  .$6  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20 x  25,  65  lb . 5  85 


No.  I  Cover  Paper, 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, : 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, ; 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, : 


1x25,  50  lb .  4  50 

)X25,  50  lb.  laid  . .  4  50 

”^25,  35  lb . 3  15 

1x25,  25  lb .  2  25 

:  25,  20  lb .  I  80 

:  28,  40  lb . 3  60 


BLOTTING  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  white .  13c 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  colors  .  14c 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  white . . .  iic 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  colors .  12c 

CARD  BOARDS. 

2-PLY.  3-PLY.  4- PLY. 
St.  Charles  Bristol,  per  hundred  .  .$2  00  $2  40  $2  80 

Wawasa  Bristol,  per  hundred . 2  80  3  35  3  go 

Florence  Bristol,  per  hundred  ....  3  50  425  5  op 

PER  too  SHS. 

Three-ply  Tinted  Bristol  (fourteen  shades) . ^3  50 

No.  4  Blanks . 3  00 

No.  5  Blanks .  3  25 

No.  6  Blanks .  3  50 

No.  7^  Blanks . 3  75 

No.  to  Blanks . 4  00 

No.  12  Blanks . 4  50 

No.  14  Blanks . 5  00 

No.  17^^  Blanks . 5  50 

No.  jSy  Blanks .  7  00 

No.  2^  White  China . 3  25 

No.  5j4  White  China . 4  00 

No.  8  White  China .  6  50 

Thin  Colored  China  (six  shades) . 2  25 

Thick  Colored  China  (fourteen  shades) . 2  50 

Three-ply  Tough  Check  (eight  shades) . 5  00 

Eight-ply  Tough  Check  (four  shades) . 13  00 

Three-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades). . .  4  00 
Fpur-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades)  ....  5  00 

Six-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) _ _ _  6  00 

Tag  Board  No.  90,22x28 .  i  55 

Tag  Board  No.  100,22x28 .  i  75 

Tag  Board  No.  no,  22  x  28 .  i  90 

Tag  Board  No.  120,  22  x  28 . 2  05 

Show  Cards  (fiYe  shades) . . . . .  5  50 


ENVELOPES. 

We  allow  thirty-five  per  cent  discount  from  this  list. 

Commercial  Sizes— First  Quality,  X. 

Full  Government  Cut.  All  sizes  are  in  half-thou¬ 
sand  boxes. 

NO.  S'ZES,  6.  6%. 

124  White  Wove . 70  %i  80 

234  Amber  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

244  Green  Laid .  i  80  i  go 

254  Blue  Laid . i  80  i  go 

First  Quality,  XX. 

Full  Government  Cut.  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter- 
thousand  boxes ;  all  larger  sizes  are  in  half-thousand 
boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

. 15 


6H. 

$2  25 


126  White  Wove . 

226  White  Wove . 

236  Amber  Laid .  2  25  2  35 

276  Canary  Laid . 2  25  2  35 

2146  Blue  Granite . 2  25  2  35 

2106  AzureneWove . 2  25  2  35 

2126  Cream  Laid . 2  25  2  35 

2136  Duplex  (Blue  Lined) .  2  25  .... 

128  White  Wove,  XXX . 2  45  2  55 

228  White  Wove,  XXX .  2  50  2  60 

Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

In  this  grade  the  Sizes  6  and  6)4  are  Full  Govern¬ 
ment  Cut,  and  are  put  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

SIZES, 


406  Melon  Laid. . .. 
416  Fawn  Laid  .... 
426  White  Wove... 
436  Amber  Laid  . . . 
446  Green  Laid .... 
456  Lt.  Blue  Laid. . 
466  AzureneWove. 
476  Canary  Laid  . . 

486  Corn  Laid . 

496  Cherry  Laid... 


P  9° 


Second  Quality,  X. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6)4  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

314  Fawn  Laid . $i  55 

324  White  Laid. .  i  55  i  60 

334  Amber  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

354  Blue  Laid . i  55  1  60 

374  Canary  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

384  Corn  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

Second  Quality,  XX. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  Nezu  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6)4  is  in  half- thousand  boxes. 


NO.  SIZES,  6. 

306  Melon  Laid . $1  80 

316  Fawn  Laid .  1  80 

326  White  Laid .  i  80 

336  Amber  Laid .  1  80 

356  Blue  Laid .  i  80 

366  Azurene  Wove . i  80 

376  Canary  Laid .  i  80 

386  Corn  Laid .  i  80 

396  Cherry  Laid  .  i  80 


6)4. 

$i  90 
I  go 


90 


Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes,  except  the  250  and 
280,  which  are  in  thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  6)4. 

250  Manila  New  Gov’t . 5  80  g'  90 

280  Manila  New  Gov’t .  90  i  00 

350  Manila  New  Gov’t...'. .  95  i  05 

360  Manila  New  Gov’t .  i  00  i  10 

360  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  1  10  i  20 

440  Manila  Full  Gov't .  i  25  i  35 

770  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  40  i  50 

880  Manila  Full  Gov’t . 2  35  2  55 

Ofidcial  Sizes— First  Quality,  XX. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  II. 

126  White  Wove . ^3  50  $3  go  $4  85 

226  White  Wove . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

236  Amber  Laid . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

256  Blue  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

276  Canary  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

286  Corn  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

Official  Sizes— Pull  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  II. 

426  White  Wove . $3  30  ^3  60  g4  45 

436  Amber  Laid  .  3  30  3  60  4  45 

Official  Sizes  — Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes.  Sizes  not  priced 
are  not  kept  in  stock. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  II. 

350  Manila . 80  $2  00  $2  45 

360  Manila . .  i  go  210  2  60 

380  Manila  Ex .  3  25  3  70  .... 

440  Manila .  2  10  2  25  3  10 

770  Manila .  2  45  2  70  3  60 

880  Manila .  4  00  4  25  6  00 


We  also  have  in  our  envelope  stock  many  odd  sizes,  as  well  as  the  regular  pay,  drug,  bank  portfolio,  etc.  Send  for  our  sample 
box  and  full  price  list;  also  our  sample  book  of  Printers’  Ruled  Goods. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Fancy  Stationery;  also  any  samples  you  may  desire.  Write  for  discounts  and  special  quotations  so 
that  we  can  help  you  secure  trade. 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 
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SAM’L  BINGHAM'S  SON, 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

PRINTERS^^^-* 

ROLLERS 

- and - 

Roller  Gomposition. 

The  “STANDARD”  and  the“DURABLE” 


The  value  of  a  roller  is  determined  by  the  LENGTH  OF  TIME  it  can  be  used,  the 
AMOUNT  OF  WORK  it  can  perform,  and  the  QUALITY  of  the  work  produced.  In  these 
essentials  our  goods  are  unequaled.  Send  your  roller  stocks  to  us  for  casting;  you  will 
save  time  and  trouble  by  so  doing,  as  our  arrangements  for  the  business  are  most  complete. 
We  cast  Job  Rollers  for  treadle  presses  by  the  use  of  our  patent  machines,  perfectly  free 
from  pin  holes  and  as  smooth  as  glass ;  no  other  house  in  the  W est  can  make  these  rollers, 
as  the  machines  are  our  patent.  Our  capacity  is  one  hundred  rollers  per  hour.  Composition 
especially  adapted  for  fast  Web  Newspaper  Presses  made  on  order. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 


SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON, 


296  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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PAa?RNa:^  RIGHT^  FOR  ©ARF. 


A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY! 


THE  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  MANUFACTURE 


The  Davis  Cylinder  Printing  Press 

(PATENTED,  JULY  28,  1885), 

Of  which  the  above  cut  is  an  illustration,  and  a  detailed  description  of  which  appeared  in 
the  January  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  is  now  offered  for  sale  by  the  proprietors, 

M.  J.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  117  John  Street,  New  York, 

who  invite  correspondence. 


WITH  SLIGHT  ALTERATION  THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE  ADAPTED  TO  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 


THE  WORKING  MODEL  WILL  BE  EXHIBITED  to  responsible  parties,  who 
may  interest  themselves  in  it. 

=  - THIS  IS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME.  ^  ^  ^ 
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■pSTIMATES 

Furnished. 


Established  1804. 


O 


RDERS 

Promptly 

Filled. 


-THE- 


pARMER,  PiTTLE  &  Qo. 


CHICAGO:  154  Monroe  St. 

NEW  YORK:  63-65  Beekman  St. 


DpEFOUNDERS. 


UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

298  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Newspaper  job  office 

DRESSES.  J  OUTFITS. 

OUR  T  T  7~^  CaH  from  the 

BOOK  AND  /  Y  /Y  best  quality 

NEWSPAPER  JL  J.  JL  I  >  DURABLE  METAL 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 

— OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS - 


Job  &  N ewspaper  Type. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

Boston  and  Central  Type  Foundries, 

whose  popular  productions  can  be  supplied  at  a  moment’s 
notice  from  our  shelves.  . 


In  JOB,  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  v/e  can  fit  out  a 
Complete  Office  in  our  own  type. 


Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 

Printing-Presses,  Printing-Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cabinets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones. 

ETC. 

^^Wranch.}  Chas.  B.  Ross,  Manager.  { ^Monroe  st. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN  MACHINERY. 

Printers  on  the  look  out  for  desirable  second-hand 
Cylinder  or  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Folding  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  will  do  well  to  send  for  our  January,  1887, 
special  inducement  list. 

Estimates  of  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  of  any  size 
cheerfully  furnished.  Correspondence  invited.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  practical  printers. 


ESTIMATES  EURNISHED. 


Hamilton  &  Baker, 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEFOUNDRY, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

Machinery  and  Material, 

Also 

Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture, 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Holly  Wood  Type, 

Also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

- ■■  —Printers  Materials, - - 

CABINETS,  REGLETS, 

CASES,  FURNITURE, 

STANDS,  CUTTING  STICKS, 

- — —Printers'  Tools  and  Inks.^^^ - 


Importers  of 

GERMAN  INKS  AND  BRONZES. 

FACTORY;  OFFICE  &  SALESROOMS: 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sts.  180  &  182  Monroe  St. 

CHICAGO. 


We  can  furnish  any  Special  Wood  Work  wanted.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished. 

Send  for  new  Specimen  Books,  just  out. 

HAMILTON  &  BAKER, 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
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Two  Revolution  Press.  Two  Rollers. 
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THE  NEW  STYLE  NOISELESS 

Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 

PRINTING-INK 

WORKS. 

• 

live  Sizes  built:  13  x  19,  ii  x  17,  10  x  15,  9  x  13  and  7x11, 
inside  of  Chase. 

• -  PTTPriTT  ATPC5  AMTA  PPTPT?*^  OM  APPT  TPATTOM  -  -  — 

C,  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

710  Sansom  St.  Philadelphia. 

The  Eiberty  Machine  Works, 

—  FORMERLY  — 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works  and  Printers’  Warehouse, 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

54  Frankfort  St.  NEW  Y^ORK. 

27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

66  SHARP  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 

198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

WRITING  TAPERS, 
LEDGERS 

LINENS, 

BOOK, 


CARTER,  RICE  &  CO. 

(CORPORATION.) 


POSTER, 

BLOTTING, 

MANILA, 

NEWS. 


CARRY  A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

PAPER  and  CARDBOARDS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FOR 

ST  A  TIONERS,^  - 

PRINTERS  AND 

-  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


WESTERN  AGENT: 

H.  B.  BROOKS, 

PAPER  WAREHOUSE: 


BOS'TON,  MASS. 


153  MONROE  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 
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SANBORNS’ 

Hand  &  Steam  Paper  Cutting  Machines, 

ALL  SIZES^^ - ^ — = 

BOOKBINDERS',  PRINTERS',  LITHOGRAPHERS',  AND 


PAPER  BOX  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 


SANBORN  “STAR”  CUTTER. 

GEO.  H.  SANBORN  ^  SONS, 

Manufactory  :  Standard  Machinery  Co.,  Mystic  River,  Ct.  69  Beekman  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SANBORN  MACHINES  are  kept  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 
THE  C.  L.  HAWES  CO.,  178  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


COMPLETE  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 

115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 

USED  BY  THE 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (all 
offices),  Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines  Leader,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Du¬ 
buque  Herald,  Dubuque  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph,  Quincy 
Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Burlington  Gazette,  Keokuk  Gates  City, 
Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times-Mirror,  Kansas 
City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUK  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  our  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  Works’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


OVER  20,000  IN  USE.: 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


SIZES:  I,  2,  4,  7,  10,  IJ,  2S  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 

Percent.  LESS  GAS  than  -  DOING  THE  SAME  WORK. 


Size 

Inside  Chas“. 

Without 
Throw  off 

With 
Throw  off 

Boxing 

Eighth  Medium, 

7  X  II 

$140 

$165 

$6 

Eighth  Medium, 

8  X  12 

150 

6 

Quarter  Medium, 

10  X  15 

250 

275 

7 

Half  Medium,  - 

13  X  19 

350 

385 

10 

Old  Style  Gordon 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co. 


303-305  DEARBORN  ST., 

CHICAGO. 


This  popular  press  is  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  best  press  for  the  money  ever 
made.  They  are  substantially  built  and 
handsomely  finished  ;  very  simple,  light 
running  and  fast.  We  manufacture  three 
sizes  at  the  following 

REDUCED  PRICES : 


Steam  Fixtures,  $15.  Fountain,  Eighth  Medium,  $25 ; 
Quarter  Medium,  ^27.50;  Half  Medium,  $30.  Overhead 
Steam  Fixtures,  $15  to  $30.  Three  Chases,  Wrenches, 
Roller  Mold,  Brayer  and  two  sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  will  be 
furnished  with  each  press. 


CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  get  the  “  S.  &  Lee 
Go’s  Old  Style  Gordon,”  and  take  no  other. 


For  all  particulars  and  terms,  address  or  call  on 

SHNIEDEWEND  &  LEE  CO. 

MANUFACTUREKS, 


303-305  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


QUARTER  MEDIUM  OLD  STYLE  GORDON. 
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The  Inland  Printer, 

A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 

Published  Monthly  by 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

183,  185,  187  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

H.  O.  SHEPARD,  Pres. . JOS.  PEAKE,  Treas. 

WM.  JOHNSTON,  Sec’y. 

Editorial  Offices,  Room  26,  159  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  CAMERON,  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  dollars  per  annum  in  advance;  for  six  months,  one  dollar ;  single  copies, 
twenty  cents. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  paid,  eleven  shillings  and  four  pence  per 
annum. 

To  countries  within  the  postal  union,  seventy-five  cents  per  annum  additional. 

Postage  stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  remit  them, 
one-cent  stamps  are  preferred. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  be  issued  promptly  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  by  postoffice  order 
or  in  currency  at  our  risk. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furnish  valuable  news  and 
information  to  those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  the  printing  profession, 
and  printers  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  by  sending  him 
news  pertaining  to  the  craft  in  their  section  of  the  country,  particularly  individual 
theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


SPACE. 

ONE 

MONTH. 

THREE 

MONTHS. 

SIX 

MONTHS. 

YEAR. 

Plain  card . '. . 

$  5  00 

50 

$  25  50 

$  48  00 

One-eighth  page . 

10  00 

27  00 

51  00 

96  00 

One-qnarter  page . 

15  00 

40  50 

76  50 

144  00 

One-half  page . 

25  00 

67  50 

127  50 

240  00 

One  page . 

42  00 

113  50 

214  00 

400  00 

WANT  COLUMN. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  line ;  minimum,  75  cents.  Orders  for  this  column  must  be 
accompanied  by  cash. 


The  Inland  Printer  may  be  obtained  at  retail,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
received  by  the  following  : 

M.  P.  McCoy,  General  Agent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  7  Water  Lane, 
Ludgate  Circus,  London,  Eng. 

Chas.  W.  Curry,  183  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

E.  A.  Stahlbrodt,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elm  City  Printers’  Warehouse,  379  State  street.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  V.  Chambers,  620  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183  Fort  Hill  Sq.,  Boston. 

H.  L.  Pelouze  &  Son,  314  and  316  Eighth  street  N.  W.,  Washington. 

J.  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  typefounders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  Maudlin,  pressroom  of  W.  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99  Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis  Printers’  Supply  Co.,  224  Walnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wells  B.  Sizer,  152  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

W.  Merk,  234  East  Main  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO,  MARCH,  1887. 


A  LARGE  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  master  printers  and 
bookbinders,  booksellers  and  stationers,  together 
with  representatives  from  the  typographical  union,  was  held 
at  207  Chestnut  street,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  5, 
to  enter  a  remonstrance  against  the  bill  now  pending  in 
the  Missouri  legislature,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  state  printing  office  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  school 
books.  Mr.  Richard  Ennis,  chairman  of  the  remonstrance 
committee,  delivered  a  telling  speech  against  the  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  among  other  objections  stating  that  it  was  pretty  well 
understood  that  if  the  bill  passes,  it  is  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
ested  parties  to  do  the  work  with  convict  labor,  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  at  Jefferson  City. 


TECHNICAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  letter  of  our  Buffalo  correspondent,  published  else¬ 
where,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  establishment  of 
technical  schools,  shows  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  serious 
though  common,  error  in  his  estimate  of  their  character, 
and  baneful  effects  they  will  exercise  on  the  trade.  His 
premises  are  radically  wrong,  and  his  arguments  and  con¬ 
clusions —  if  such  they  may  be  called  — based  on  such 
premises,  are  equally  unfounded.  He,  certainly,  does  not 
desire  to  place  a  premium  on  ignorance,  yet  this  is  just 
what  his  objection  practically  amounts  to.  Technical 
education  is  not  intended  to  dispense  with  a  workshop 
education,  or  antagonize  an  apprenticeship  system,  but  to 
operate  in  conjunction  therewith.  Knowledge  is  power, 
and  he  who  fails  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity, 
placed  within  his  reach,  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  must 
expect  to  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate  position.  This 
statement  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  invariably 
the  services  of  the  proficient  workman  which  are  retained 
when  business  slackens,  while  the  first  to  be  dispensed  with 
are  those  of  the  incompetent.  The  claim  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  these  schools  would  furnish  the  means  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer 
classes,  is  absurd.  In  truth  the  latter  are  those  who  would 
be  the  especially  benefited,  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  boys  of  men  of  means  have  any  intention 
of  joining  the  army  of  labor,  or  entering  the  list  of  com¬ 
petitors.  Neither  is  there  ground  for  asserting  they  would 
be  the  means  of  adding  one  more  printer  to  the  roll, 
except  in  a  higher  and  beiler  sense,  while  many  reasons  can 
be  furnished  in  support  of  the  claim  that  they  would  be 
the  medium  and  agency  for  weeding  out  the  botches 
who  are  at  present  the  bane,  the  curse,  and  weakness  of 
the  trade. 

In  discussing  this  important  subject  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  youth  is  emphatically  the  impressible  period  of 
life.  The  sapling  bends,  while  the  tree  will  break. 
Though  history  is  sometimes  ransacked  to  prove  that  this 
or  that  individual  attained  eminence  in  his  profession,  who 
had  chosen  it  long  after  manhood’s  estate  had  been 
reached,  the  examples  cited  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
comparatively  a  drop  in  the  bucket ;  and  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  to  state  that  for  one  individual  who  be¬ 
comes  a  proficient  in  a  calling  he  has  selected  when  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  there  are  five  hundred  who  master  it 
before  they  attain  their  majority.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
striking  the  iron  when  it  is  hot,  in  the  other  trying  to 
impress  the  sealing  wax,  after  it  has  cooled.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  supplanting  the  lax,  superficial,  slipshod,  pre¬ 
vailing  system,  at  the  right  tittie,  with  one  which  will  sub¬ 
stitute  the  intelligent,  scientific  workman,  who  can  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  for  the  automaton,  who 
can  only  perform  his  duties  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  and 
these  only  in  a  certain  groove. 

Our  correspondent  is  likewise  unfortunate  in  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  willingness  of  the  employer  to  accept  an  un¬ 
known  for  a  known  quantity.  In  the  first  place,  the  skilled 
mechanic,  who  thoroughly  understands  his  trade,  does  not 
require  to  hunt  for  a  job.  The  job  will  hunt  for  him  ;  and 
he  will  certainly  be  the  last  man  to  accept  a  position  at  two 
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or  three  dollars,  or  even  a  penny,  less  than  the  current 
wages,  because  his  services  will,  in  all  probability,  command 
a  premium.  Such  a  workman  is  generally  appreciated  at 
his  true  value ;  and  we  have  yet  to  see  the  employer  who 
would  tell  such  an  employe  to  take  his  coat  and  leave,  be¬ 
cause  a  stranger  had  offered  his  services  for  a  trifle  less. 
Shrewd  business  men  don’t  generally  make  such  fools  of 
themselves.  They  believe  in  letting  well  enough  alone. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  no  one,  with  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  common  sense,  will  claim  that  a  boy  or  man,  who 
knows  but  a  smattering  of  his  trade,  no  matter  when, 
where  or  how  obtained,  should  be  accepted  as  a  qualified 
workman  ;  and  such  has  never  been  the  argument  advanced 
by  any  advocate  of  a  system  of  technical  education.  But 
where  the  deficiency  in  our  existing  apprenticeship  system 
is  supplemented  by  such  a  course  of  training,  the  examples 
cited  as  the  “  don’t-know-their-business  ”  class,  because 
they  never  learned  it,  will  cease  to  exist. 

In  an  article  in  the  November  (1885)  issue  of  The 
Inland  Printer,  in  referring  to  the  subject  of  technical 
education,  we  said  : 

What  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  a  progressive,  (jualified  printer 
opening  an  evening  school  of  instruction  in  this  and  other  cities,  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  cost  to  the  attendant,  with  no  other  imjjleinents 
than  a  sponge,  chalk  and  blackboard  ?  Nothing  but  indifference. 
There  are  scores,  aye  hundreds,  of  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  this 
and  many  other  localities,  who  would  find  time  and  money  thus 
expended  a  more  profitable  investment  than  that  spent  in  the  pool  room, 
the  theater,  the  saloon  or  the  dance  hall,  or  the  many  frivolous  amuse¬ 
ments  which  now  demand  so  much  of  their  attention.  How  many 
pertinent  questions  could  be  asked  and  answered ;  how  many  invaluable 
explanations  and  instructions  given,  especially  to  the  victim  of  the 
vicious  departinenf  system,  on  the  proper  display  of  jobwork,  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  embellishments,  when  and  where  required,  symmetry, 
character  of  type  adapted  to  a  certain  class  of  work,  make-ups,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colors,  margins  and  many  other  suggestions  which  present 
themselves  to  the  intelligent  reader,  which  would  be  out  of  character  in 
his  daily  routine  work  ?  Of  course  compulsory  attendance  could  not  be 
cnfoiced,  but  the  tares  would  be  divided  from  the  wheat.  Those  who 
were  really  anxious  to  acquire  a  thorough  mastery  of  their  trade,  and 
those  who  labored  under  disadvantageous  surroundings,  but  were 
anxious  to  improve  their  condition,  would  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
their  faith  by  their  works,  and  those  who  neglected  or  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  advantages,  would  have  no  justifiable  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  if  they  were  left  in  the  background. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  impracticable  in  these  suggestions,  and 
we  hope  ere  long  to  announce  that  in  certain  quarters  at  least  they  have 
been  carried  into  practical  effect. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn,  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Ffinters'  Register,  London,  that  a  typographical  technical 
class,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  members, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  apprentices,  has  been  established  in 
Leeds,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Mr.  A.  Oldfield,  in  which 
the  course  of  instruction  given  is  similar  to  that  suggested 
in  the  foregoing.  The  meetings  are  held  every  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  and  the  average  attendance  is  one  hundred 
pupils.  The  first  four  lessons  given  were  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  distribution,  setting,  display,  news,  bills,  etc. 
The  instructor  not  having  a  furnished  office,  available,  to 
practically  illustrate  the  art  of  printing,  has  made  use  of 
the  blackboard,  and,  with  rough  drawings,  shows  thereon 
the  various  materials  required,  and  their  differences  struc¬ 
turally.  After  each  lesson,  questions  connected  with  the 


subject  matter  of  the  evening’s  instruction  have  been 
addressed  to  the  pupils.  These  had  either  to  be  answered 
in  the  room  ;  or,  if  of  a  more  elaborate  nature,  to  be  taken 
home,  and  brought  back  with  the  answer  the  following 
week.  Each  answer  is  then  returned  to  the  student,  duly 
corrected,  with  a  figure  denoting  its  degree  of  accuracy. 
An  answer  marked  i,  scores  only  one  point;  2,  is  a  little 
better;  3,  is  fair;  4,  good;  and  5,  very  good.  This 
system,  according  to  the  Register,  has  been  found  an 
excellent  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  lesson  has  done 
its  work ;  and  when  mistakes  have  occurred,  understanding 
the  instructions  given,  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of 
correcting  them.  Specimens  of  printing  are  also  generally 
on  exhibition,  and  at  the  close  of  the  class  students  are 
given  ample  opportunity  of  studying  and  profiting  by 
them. 

A  prize  fund  has  now  been  established  in  connection 
therewith,  one  gentleman  alone  offering  $50  in  prizes,  to  be 
distributed  as  follows:  ^20,  ^15,  ^10  and  I5,  for  appren¬ 
tices  only,  to  which  the  Typographical  Society  of  Leeds 
has  added  ^25 ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  master  printers,  a  yearly  prize  fund  of  ;^ioo  will  be 
secured  hereafter  without  difficulty. 

Now,  if  our  Buffalo  correspondent  will  show  us  where 
the  establishment  of  this  and  similar  institutions  is  not  a 
positive  advantage  to  the  humble,  struggling,  ambitious 
youth,  anxious  to  become  a  proficient  in  his  calling,  he 
can  see  farther  into  a  millstone  than  the  writer. 


CELLULOID. 

VERY  interesting  article  on  “Celluloid”  —  or 
“  Zylonite  ”  —  its  discovery,  progress,  and  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  uses  to  which  it  can  be  successfully  applied, 
from  the  pen  of  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
chemistry.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Scientific  American.  It  is  as  a  new 
agency  or  helpmate  to  the  printing  business,  and  its  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  stereotype  plates  for  printing,  that  is 
now  being  developed,  that  invests  it  with  a  special  interest. 

When  printing  is  done  on  cylinder  presses  at  high 
speed,  durability  and  clear,  distinct  impressions  have  not 
been  hitherto  combined  in  one  material.  The  difficulty 
has  been  that  metal  plates  soon  became  illegible,  and  to 
replace  them  involved  large  expenses.  In  these  respects 
celluloid  plates  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  much  superior 
to  metal.  They  give,  when  new,  an  equally  sharp  impres¬ 
sion  ;  when  worn  out  they  can  be  replaced  at  much  less 
cost,  and  when  emergency  demands  haste,  they  can  be 
made  in  a  part  of  the  time  required  to  put  metal  through 
the  processes  necessary  to  their  production.  One  half 
hour  will  suffice  for  casting  and  blocking  a  plate. 

The  plates  are  light  and  convenient  to  handle.  They 
are  tough  and  elastic,  consequently  they  do  not  batter 
easily,  like  metal,  and  require  no  wrapping  when  sent 
through  the  post.  This  advantage  is  important,  both  as 
to  saving  of  time  and  material  in  wrapping,  and  saving  of 
postage  in  transmission.  They  take  ink  freely,  and  on 
cheap  paper,  give  a  sharper  impression  than,  with  the  care 
ordinarily  used  by  pressmen,  can  be  obtained  from  electro¬ 
types.  And  for  printing  with  colors  it  is  claimed  to  be 
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vastly  superior  to  wood  type  or  wood  cuts.  With  celluloid, 
a  line  may  be  worked  in  green  or  red,  removed  from  the 
form,  its  face  in  a  moment  made  as  fresh  as  when  new, 
and  again  immediately  worked  in  another  color.  No 
time  is  lost  in  drying  the  surface,  as  it  absorbs  neither  the 
lye,  benzine  nor  water.  The  celluloid  adheres  closely  to 
the  grain  of  its  wood  base,  enters  into  its  fibers,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  block  itself,  rendering  detachment 
impossible.  The  rapid  advances  made  in  the  application 
of  this  most  interesting  chemical  product,  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  it  will  play  a  very  important  part  among 
the  materials  of  construction  in  many  manufacturing  and 
technical  processes  in  the  future;  that  of  printing  not 
being  the  least  important. 


UNIFORMITY  OF  TYPE  BODIES. 
CORRESPONDENT,  under  date  of  February  14, 
sends  the  following  communication,  which,  on 
account  of  its  character,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  lately 
received  several  inquiries  of  a  similar  nature,  we  prefer  to 
answer  through  the  editorial  columns  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  than  through  the  usual  channel : 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  reliable  information  with  regard  to 
type  bodies  ? 

Is  the  point  system  lately  adopted  by  the  Type  Founders’  Association 
identical  with  that  of  Harder,  Fuse  &  Co.  ? 

If  the  Johnson  and  Thorp  &  Co.  foundries  adopt  this  system,  will 
it  not  cause  a  change  to  be  made  in  their  bodies  ?  that  is,  does  the  type 
they  have  manufactured  agree  with  the  new  point  system  ? 

Am  I  not  safe  in  saying  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  type  now  in 
use,  and  used  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  cast  on  a  body  nearly,  or  quite 
equal  to  the  Johnson  standard  ? 

Of  course  I  understand  that  the  picas  are  the  same,  I  only  refer  to 
the  “  odd  ”  sizes. 

A  good,  clear  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  what  system  has  been 
in  use  most,  and  what  is  now  to  be  used,  will  be  interesting  and  valuable 
reading  for  one  subscriber  at  least,  and  I  think  a  great  number  of 
printers  have  no  very  clear  conception  of  the  matter.  Will  The  Inl.4ND 
Printer  set  us  right  in  its  next  issue  ? 

1.  The  point  system,  recently  adopted  by  the  Type 
Founders’  Association  of  the  United  States,  is  identical 
with  that  of  Harder,  Luse  &  Co. 

2.  The  Johnson  and  the  Thorpe  type  foundries  have, 
we  understand,  adopted  the  interchangeable  system.  The 
nonpareil  (six  points),  pica  (twelve  points),  double  pica 
(twenty-four  points),  and  four-line  pica  (forty-eight  points) 
remain  precisely  as  they  were,  no  change  being  necessary. 
Of  course,  all  sizes,  non-graded  from  the  pica,  have  under¬ 
gone  alteration  in  order  to  agree  with  the  new  “point” 
system,  and,  consequently,  differ  materially  in  body  from 
the  type  heretofore  produced. 

3.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  state  that  tVvo-thirds  of 
the  type  now  in  use  is  ‘■'■nearly  equal  to  the  Johnson 
standard,”  as  the  term  is  misleading.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  absolute,  unerring  accuracy  is  imperative, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  universal  adoption  of  and  adherence 
to  this  absolute  accuracy  that  the  uniformity  of  the 
“point”  system  is  secured,  and  practical  value  given 
thereto.  It  is  the  “  nearly  equal  to  ”  material  which  often 
causes  the  most  trouble,  in  paper  and  cardboard  justifica¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  is 


an  absolutely  uniform,  undeviating  standard,  in  which  the 
word  “nearly”  possesses  no  significance. 

4.  The  picas  cast  by  all  the  foundries  are  not,  as 
supposed  by  our  correspondent,  the  same.  In  fact  a 
variation  applies  to  the  production  of  three  or  four  estab¬ 
lishments. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  time  and  again  demonstra¬ 
ted  the  necessity  for,  and  referred  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from,  the  adoption  of  a  common  slatidard.  Here¬ 
tofore  almost  every  type  founder  has  been  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  the  inevitable  result  has  been,  as  our  readers 
know,  a  very  babel  of  confusion  in  the  composing  room, 
and  a  source  of  expense  and  annoyance  to  the  proprietor, 
because  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  secure,  at  all 
times,  when  wanted,  the  necessary  additions  or  sorts  from 
the  establishment  originally  furnishing  them.  Hence  a 
supply  of  new  material  too  frequently  meant  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  bastard  element ;  and  we  have  known  instances 
where  this  has  been  repeated,  until  six  different  sizes  of 
long  primer  have  accumulated  in  one  office,  and  four 
different  sizes  of  brevier  in  another,  the  mixture  of  any  of 
which  meant  “pi,”  and  waste  of  time.  We  know  also 
several  foremen  who  could  write  some  interesting  chapters 
narrating  their  experience,  as  the  result  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  and  which  kept  them  in  a  beatific  state  of  mind 
from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  afternoon.  Surely  a 
method  to  obviate  this  state  of  affairs,  and  substitute  a 
universal  “  standard,”  for  a  crank  or  caprice  standard  (?), 
should  command  the  support  of  everyone  connected  with 
the  printing  business. 

That  the  interchangeable  system  will,  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  become  universally  recognized  and 
adopted,  is  now  conceded  in  all  quarters ;  in  proof 
of  which  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  type 
founders  of  the  United  States  are  already  casting  their 
fonts  upon  that  principle.  And  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  hardest  kicker  against  it,  will  be  brought 
into  the  traces.  Revolutions  never  go  backward,  and 
when  the  “good  time  coming,”  has  come,  the  only  won¬ 
der  will  be,  “  what  in  the  world  were  we  thinking  about 
that  we  didn’t  adopt  the  system  sooner  ?” 


INTERESTING  TO  PRESSMEN. 

VALUED  correspondent,  a  pressman,  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  sends  the  following,  which  we  publish 
for  the  benefit  of  a  number  of  our  readers : 

Here  is  something  that  might  prove  of  interest  to  some  pressmen. 
Near  our  pressroom,  on  an  adjacent  lot,  is  a  large  pool  of  water, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  boiler  and  engine,  wdiich  are  located  in  the 
pressroom,  naturally  causes  a  great  deal  of  moisture  to  prevail  therein. 
This  frequently  raised  the  deuce  with  our  job  rollers.  In  fact  it  took 
the  face  right  off  them ;  and  as  we  had  a  great  amount  of  work  on  hand 
we  could  not  send  them  out  for  recasting.  Vet  something  had  to  be 
done,  for  the  rollers  had  such  a  suction  as  to  make  them  comparatively 
valueless.  By  experiment  I  found  that,  by  reducing  the  ink,  so  as 
to  make  it  w'eaker  than  the  strength  in  the  composition,  the  difficulty 
was  overcome.  Of  course  on  jobs  where  w'e  would  have  used  $i  ink, 
without  reducing,  w'e  would  use  ^2  ink,  when  reducing,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  same  grade  and  consistency  as  $i  ink,  wdthout  reducing.  Now,  I 
am  sure  there  are  pressmen  in  some  small  towns,  as  welfas  larger  ones, 
wdio  are  similarly  troubled,  in  a  damp  climate,  or  on  rainy  days,  who  will 
be  glad  to  know  my  experience. 
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AN  INQUIRER  ANSWERED. 
CORRESPONDENT  wants  to  know  if  the  sending  of 
meritorious  specimens  of  jobwork  to  The  Inland 
Printer,  for  reproduction  therein,  has  been  discontinued, 
as  he  has  a  sample  of  his  handiwork  he  is  anxious  to 
exhibit.  We  answer.  No.  We  desire  to  state,  however, 
that  a  number  of  the  latest  specimens  received  have  not 
warranted,  in  our  opinion,  their  appearance  in  its  columns. 
Several  hundred  dollars  have  been  awarded  to  successful 
contestants,  who  have  in  every  instance  been  promptly 
paid ;  but  we  claim  the  privilege  of  excluding  all  speci¬ 
mens  which  possess  no  special  attractions.  Those  for¬ 
warding  samples  containing  merit  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  appear  in  due  time,  and  that  their  true  worth 
will  be  decided  by  a  qualified  and  disinterested  tribunal. 
Send  them  along. 

Anew  YORK  correspondent,  under  date  of  February 

13,  writes  :  “  Mrs. - noticed  an  item  in  your 

column  headed,  ‘  Of  Interest  to  the  Craft,’  in  the  January 
number.  The  item  referred  to  was  from  a  ‘  lady  corre¬ 
spondent,’  and  she  may  be  pleased  to  learn  that  right  here 
in  New  York,  mother  and  daughter  have  successfully 
carried  on  a  printing  business  since  1880,  without  the 
help  of  7nale  ma7tage?nenf.  They  have  earned  a  living, 
competing  with  other  ‘  all  male  ’  printers,  but  have  never 
cut  prices  below  living  rates,  frequently  letting  work  go, 
because  the  prices  at  which  other  ‘  gentlemen  ’  printers 
offered  to  do  it  were  such  that  the  greetiesi  amateur  would 
scorn  to  touch  it.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
sheriff  has  had  occasion  to  ‘  wind  up  ’  the  business  of  two 

of  the  gentlemen  printers  referred  to,  and  that  Mrs. - 

is  still  in  the  business.”  Glad,  very  glad  to  know  it. 


A  GOODLY  number  of  correspondents,  for  whom  we 
personally  entertain  the  highest  regard,  seem  to  mis¬ 
apprehend  the  mission  and  scope  of  The  Inland  Printer. 
It  is  neither  the  mouthpiece  of  employer  nor  employe,  as 
such.  It  is  a  journal  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
prmtiiig  profession,  and  while  we  are  at  all  times  anxious 
to  do  whatever  in  our  power  lies  to  establish  and  maintain 
friendly  relations  between  journeyman  and  master,  and  to 
substitute  arbitration  for  passion  or  imperious  demands, 
we  cannot  surrender  its  pages  to  a  tirade  against  the  other, 
from  either  party.  Think  the  matter  over,  friends,  and 
you  will  no  doubt  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  position 
we  assume  is  the  right  one. 


The  question  of  plates,  from  present  indications,  will 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  forthcoming  sessions  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  A  number  of  the  delegates  thereto  have 
already  been  instructed  to  vote  for  their  abolition,  or  to 
refer  the  matter  to  all  subordinate  unions  for  definite 
action.  As  a  great  deal  can  be  said  on  the  subject  pro 
and  con,  we  shall  look  for  an  earnest,  intelligent  discus¬ 
sion.  Tlie  smaller  unions  seem  to  be  the  worst  sufferers 
from  their  use,  and  it  is  from  their  representatives  that  the 
strongest  opposition  to  them  may  be  anticipated. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

COLORS  AND  COLOR  PRINTING. 

BY  A.  V.  HAIGHT. 

IN  the  use  of  colors  and  tints,  there  are  certain  arbitrary 
laws  of  natural  harmony  and  contrast  which  must  be 
recognized.  The  possible  harmonious  combinations  are 
various,  and,  indeed,  almost  unlimited ;  and  correct 
results  must  in  great  measure  depend  on  natural  or  acquired 
taste  in  selecting  the  colors  to  be  used  in  combination,  as 
well  as  in  arranging  and  grouping  them. 

The  printer  of  the  present  day  is  required  to  produce 
something  more  than  the  simple  effects  of  one  or  two 
primary  colors,  combined  with  black.  He  must  not  only 
understand  the  laws  governing  harmonious  contrast,  but  is 
expected  to  bring  into  use  the  great  variety  of  new  colors 
and  shades,  so  as  to  continually  present  fresh  and  striking 
effects.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  study  and  experi¬ 
ment,  as  the  misuse  of  one  color,  among  half  a  dozen,  may 
fatally  mar  an  otherwise  tasty  piece  of  work. 

The  popular  taste  exacts  the  use  of  bright,  or  gaudy 
colors  to  a  great  degree  ;  but  as  that  taste  is  becoming 
more  educated,  the  tendency  in  that  direction  is  less  appar¬ 
ent.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  a  piece  of  printing  in 
colors  was  considered  incomplete  wilhout  the  use  of  red 
and  black.  If  more  than  one  color  were  required,  blue  or 
green  must  be  introduced  ;  but  beyond  that,  few  seemed 
willing  to  trust  themselves.  The  simple  process  of  divid¬ 
ing  an  ordinary  type  form  for  colors,  no  doubt  admits  of 
the  display  of  taste  and  skill ;  but  the  more  elaborate 
treatment  of  relief  printing,  by  aid  of  tint  blocks  and  color 
plates,  and  the  numerous  photo-engraving  processes  of 
reproducing  designs  from  pen  drawings,  have  opened  up  a 
wide  field  for  the  display  of  artistic  taste  and  skill,  wherein 
the  printer  is  enabled  to  rival  the  lithographer,  and  in  many 
cases  to  excel  his  work.  He  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
the  soft  blending  of  colors  and  tints  possible  in  work  from 
the  stone,  but  in  bold  designs,  and  in  the  sharp,  clean, 
and  firm  impressions  from  the  relief  plate,  he  may  often 
gain  results  which  the  lithographer  cannot  attain. 

To  attempt  to  write  anything  that  may  be  of  much 
practical  benefit  to  the  many  accomplished  printers  of  this 
country,  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  state  of  the  Union, 
is  not  the  aim  of  this  article.  But  there  are  many  young 
and  inexperienced  printers  who  are  still  learners,  and  have 
a  desire  to  improve.  This  class,  more  particularly,  I  have 
in  mind,  and  may  be  able  to  offer  something  to  help  them 
along,  and  even  the  best  may  glean  a  hint  or  an  idea  from 
the  words  of  one  less  informed  than  himself. 

Some  of  the  rules  and  analyses  of  colors,  although 
familiar  to  most  printers,  will  not  be  amiss  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  my  subject.  It  is  well-known  that  red,  yellow 
and  blue  are  the  primary  colors,  and  from  them,  with 
white  and  black,  almost  any  color  or  shade  may  be 
formed. 

Two  of  the  primary  colors,  mixed  or  printed  together, 
produce  a  secondary  color, — as  yellow  and  blue  make 
green ;  red  and  blue  produce  purple  or  violet ;  red  and 
yellow  give  orange.  But  in  forming  the  secondary  colors, 
by  printing  one  over  the  other,  the  strength  of  the  different 
primaries  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  equal  parts  of  the 
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full  colors  will  not  give  satisfactory  results.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  three  primaries  necessary  to  make  white  light 
are  held  to  be  as  follows:  Yellow,  3;  red,  5  ;  blue,  8. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  blue  is  equal  to 
both  the  red  and  yellow;  and  if  the  three  colors  named 
are  used  on  a  piece  of  work  they  should  be  used  in  the 
proportion  given  to  make  a  harmonious  and  well-balanced 
combination.  So  in  printing  one  of  these  colors  over 
another  to  obtain  a  secondary  color ;  if  green  is  desired, 
the  strength  of  the  blue  should  be  reduced,  and  the  yellow 
printed  over  it ;  if  violet  is  wanted,  the  blue  should  also  be 
reduced,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  first  case ;  if  orange  be 
desired,  the  red  should  be  reduced,  but  less  than  the  blue, 
as  in  the  first  named  instances.  In  mixing  inks  before 
printing,  to  produce  a  secondary,  the  proportion  of  each 
color  as  given  above  will  be  found  correct. 

The  proportion  of  secondary  colors  that  will  give  a 
proper  combination,  when  used  together,  are  :  purple,  13  ; 
green,  ii ;  orange,  8. 

Tertiary  colors  are  combinations  of  two  of  the  second¬ 
aries,  and  are  olive,  russet  and  citrine.  Olive  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  green  and  purple;  russet  is  a  combination  of 
purple  and  orange ;  and  citrine  of  orange  and  green.  The 
proper  proportion  when  used  together  is  olive,  24;  russet, 
21,  and  citrine,  19. 

The  luminous  or  warm  colors  are  the  different  shades  of 
yellow  and  red,  also  the  light  shades  of  brown,  green,  etc. 

Normal  gray  is  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  yellow  and 
black,  and  the  colored  grays  are  made  by  the  addition  of  a 
primary  or  secondary  color,  to  the  normal  gray. 

The  best  secondary  color  obtained,  in  compound  print¬ 
ing,  is  green,  from  printing  yellow  over  light  blue.  Blue 
being  the  coldest  color,  and  yellow  the  warmest,  their 
combination  gives  a  decided  green.  The  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  and  those  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  pure  colors, 
cannot  well  be  produced  in  printing,  beyond  the  second¬ 
aries.  The  brilliancy  of  the  compound  colors,  obtained  by 
printing,  depends  on  the  transparency  of  those  used  in  the 
combination.  The  varnishes  and  oils  necessary  to  give  a 
proper  working  body  to  printing  inks,  render  them  more 
or  less  opaque,  and  thus  destroy,  in  great  measure,  the 
result  gained  by  mixing  the  pure  pigments. 

The  simplest  class  of  printing  in  colors  is  no  doubt 
that  done  from  type,  rule  and  borders,  without  the  use 
of  tint  blocks  or  color  plates.  But  even  in  this  there 
is  great  opportunity  for  skill  and  good  taste.  In  such 
work  full  colors  are  generally  used,  though  where  heavy 
borders  or  brass  rules  are  utilized,  reduced  colors  may 
frequently  be  employed  to  great  advantage.  The  com¬ 
position  of  such  work  is  of  the  first  importance,  as  it  is 
not  often  that  a  job  originally  designed  for  black,  can 
be  satisfactorily  arranged  for  colors,  without  changing 
some  parts  of  it.  As  a  general  rule,  type  having  a 
moderately  heavy  face,  with  some  ornamentation,  gives 
the  most  pleasing  results.  Light  face  type  sometimes 
looks  well,  but  only  when  printed  with  strong  colors ; 
and  then  the  composition  should  be  of  light  face  type 
throughout.  In  this  class  of  work,  also,  the  harmony  of 
contrast  in  colors  has  better  effect,  in  most  instances,  than 
the  harmony  of  analogous  colors.  Where  a  heavy  border 


is  used,  however,  a  pleasing  result  may  always  be  obtained 
by  printing  the  border  in  a  lighter  shade  of  the  ink 
employed  on  the  rest  of  the  sheet.  This  will  also  hold 
good  in  the  use  of  heavy  faced  brass  rule  as  a  border, 
or  for  brass  rule  in  underscoring  lines  ot  type.  Where 
but  two  colors  are  employed  in  this  way,  it  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  to  select  such  as  will  harmonize, 
some  of  which  may  be  named  :  Scarlet  and  dark  green  ; 
deep  red  and  light  green  ;  light  blue  and  scarlet ;  orange 
and  light  or  dark  blue ;  yellow  and  violet ;  black  and 
red  ;  black  and  yellow ;  black  and  light  green ;  black 
and  light  blue;  carmine  and  emerald  green;  or  light 
and  dark  shades  of  any  color,  unless  it  may  be  the  different 
shades  of  yellow.  The  last  named  color,  from  its  near 
approach  to  white,  should  always  be  worked  full.  On 
the  other  hand,  blue  (or  any  somber  color),  when  printed 
with  black  only,  being  a  cold  color,  and  so  near  to  black, 
should  be  reduced  to  a  light  blue,  else  both  the  black  and 
blue  are  weakened  by  the  contrast. 

The  selection  of  paper  is  also  an  important  matter 
in  color  printing.  As  a  rule,  paper  of  high  finish  will 
prove  most  satisfactory.  Where  a  paper  of  rough  or 
antique  surface  is  desired,  the  composition  should  be  in 
plain  type,  preferably  old  style,  black  letter,  or  faces 
containing  little  or  no  ornamentation.  Red  and  black 
inks,  and  the  various  shades  of  brown,  are  considered 
the  most  appropriate  colors  for  work  of  this  kind.  In 
most  printing  in  colors,  especially  where  tints  or  reduced 
colors  are  introduced,  white  paper  should  be  used.  But 
in  printing  with  full  colors,  on  rough  or  antique  papers, 
they  may  be  of  quite  strong  tints,  often  with  better 
effect  than  white. 

In  printing  with  two  colors,  or  rather  a  tint  and  full 
color  of  the  same  hue,  very  pleasing  effects  may  be  had, 
by  using  paper  of  a  still  lighter  shade  than  the  lighter 
tint  or  color  of  ink  used.  But  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  both  paper  and  inks  of  the  same  hue.  For  instance, 
should  the  paper  be  of  a  bluish  green,  and  the  inks  of 
a  yellowish  green,  the  combination  would  be  offensive 
to  the  eye,  and  the  contrast  inharmonious. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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SHALL  IT  BE  BUILDED? 

BV  WILLIAM  H.  BUSHNELL. 

The  proposition  of  The  Inland  Printer  to  build  a 
home  for  printers  who,  by  reason  of  age,  physical 
disability,  mental  derangement,  or  other  misfortune  are 
unable  to  be  longer  self-supporting,  is  sound  to  the  core. 
It  should  be  done,  ought  to  have  been  long  since,  and  the 
sooner  it  becomes  a  fixed  fact  the  better  for  humanity  and 
justice. 

The  idea  is  not  altogether  new.  Many  years  since  the 
pen  that  traces  these  lines  (and  probably  others)  advocated 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  such  an  institution.  That, 
however,  detracts  nothing  from  the  present  movement. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  rather  serve  to  give  an  additional 
impetus  to  the  good  work.  Then  the  times  were  not  ripe 
for  it,  now  they  are ;  then  the  art  was  in  an  embryo  state 
compared  to  the  present  high  development ;  then  the 
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workers  were  not  plethoric  in  pocket,  and  had  not  fully 
established  their  rights,  and  forced  their  recognition  ;  now 
they  stand  second  to  none  in  any  particular,  have  as  high 
a  position  in  the  business  world  and  body  politic,  have 
well-filled  coffers,  and  every  supply  and  support  that  can 
be  wished  for  at  command. 

The  open-handed  generosity  of  a  few  has  already  laid 
the  foundation  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  their  bounty 
should  be  perverted  to  no  other  use,  for  there  is  no  greater 
need.  Once  started  upon  a  firm  basis,  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  easily  secured.  Decisive  action  toward  that 
end  is  all  that  is  required.  The  brains  of  the  craft  will 
speedily  put  an  end  to  doubt  of  success,  and  clear  all  rub¬ 
bish  from  the  path.  The  ways  and  means  are  so  numerous 
that  no  trouble,  at  least  of  a  serious  nature,  can  possibly 
arise.  A  hundred  plans  will  instantly  suggest  themselves' 
to  the  thinking  mind,  and,  judging  from  “  talks  ”  we  have 
had  with  several  prominent  craftsmen,  there  will  be  not  only 
a  universal  willingness,  but  desire  to  give,  and  that  liberally. 

It  would  be  somewhat  premature  to  discuss  the  modus 
operandi  of  gathering  in  the  funds.  With  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  so  the  task  would  be  easy.  Even  suggestions 
may  be  out  of  place,  but  one  that  has  in  it  all  the  elements 
of  success,  has  already  worked  wonderful  results,  and 
clearly  hints  at  a  way  that  must  triumph,  is  too  plainly 
before  us  to  be  ignored. 

All  who  have  visited  the  “  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor  ”  will 
know  to  what  we  refer,  without  explanation.  The  giving 
of  a  very  small perce^itage  of  monthly  wages  has  budded  a 
home  for  the  mariner  who  is  no  longer  fitted  to  battle  with 
wave  and  tempest,  and  he  goes  there  not  as  one  soliciting 
charity,  but  demanding  a  right,  for  he  has  already  paid  a 
just  proportion  for  the  benefits  received.  This,  and  we 
feel  certain  no  printer  would  refuse — certainly  he  ought 
not  to  do  so — -to  give  a  minute  fraction  of  his  earnings,  as 
a  safeguard  against  the  future,  would  put  at  rest  all  question 
of  funds. 

The  how  much,  the  when  and  the  where,  are  subjects 
for  future  consideration,  and  would  be  promptly  met, 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  the  gross  sum  very  soon  become 
a  matter  of  surprise  and  congratulation. 

The  huma7iity  of  the  object  is  beyond  questioning. 
The  mantle  of  charity  has  never  been  cut  so  close  as  not 
to  cover  the  printer.  He  is  as  much  a  man  as  any  other, 
subject  to  the  same  afflictions  and  exposed  to  the  same 
accidents.  Age  and  infirmity  come  to  him,  as  to  others, 
and  sickness  and  suffering  make  of  him  no  exception.  He 
is  not  exempt  from  failure,  and  has  earned  his  right  to  the 
broadest  and  most  catholic  sympathy  and  consideration. 
There  are  none  more  so,  none  who,  as  a  class,  have  given 
more  generously  to  alleviate  the  ills  of  others.  The  prop¬ 
osition,  then,  as  to  humanity  goes  without  argument,  for 
even  the  extremist  would  not  dare  to  place  the  printer 
beyond  its  pale,  no  matter  how  strenuously  he  might  be 
inclined  to  press  other  considerations  against  the  building 
of  a  home  for  him,  when  his  lifework  was  finished,  and  his 
life  fast  ebbing  away. 

But  —  the  thought  is  pertinent  —  why  are  printers  not 
entitled  to  such  comfort  (luxury,  if  you  please)  as  any 
other  class  and  condition  of  society  ?  Is  not  their  work  as 


valuable  ?  Is  there  any  other  body  of  men  whose  labors 
go  so  far  toward  the  enlightenment,  the  improvement,  the 
uplifting  and  sustaining  of  their  fellows?  Banish  the 
printing  press,  and  how  very  soon  the  reaction  would  come 
that  would  result  in  the  going  back  to  savage  life  and 
heathenish  customs.  Certainly  no  one  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  draw  such  a  line  against  the  followers  of  the 
art,  and  that  objection  must  go  to  join  the  humanity  of 
the  proceeding. 

If  justified  by  these  two  considerations,  what  others  can 
be  reasonably  urged  ?  The  cost  of  the  building,  and  the 
expense  of  keeping !  These  are  necessary  items  to  enter 
into  the  calculation,  it  is  true,  but  would  be  speedily  swept 
away  by  the  giving,  and  the  investments  and  measures  to 
produce  a  continuous  revenue.  Once  practically  started, 
the  heart  of  the  great  public  would  spontaneously  open,  as 
it  always  does,  to  a  worthy  undertaking,  the  initial  sum 
would  not  be  long  in  the  raising,  and  the  financial  thews 
and  sinews  of  the  future,  follow,  almost  without  effort. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  such  movements.  Our 
country  is  filled  with  shining  examples.  The  charities  of 
other  associations  are  prosperous,  are  doing  good  and 
grand  work,  and  why  should  the  honored  and  honorable 
old  craft  of  printing  delay  to  follow  where  it  ought  to  have 
led? 

The  dramatic  fraternity,  and  to  their  credit  be  it 
written,  has  taught  us  a  valuable  lesson  in  this  respect,  and 
as  the  printer  has  cheerfully  done  for  them  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  they  will  gladly  do  for  him,  and  somewhat  cancel 
the  obligation.  Living  and  dying,  many  have  had  reason 
to  bless  the  “Actors’  Fund,”  and  the  “Little  Church 
around  the  Corner”  has  time  and  again  been  eloquent 
with  their  good  deeds.  The  firemen,  the  police,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  named  with  praise,  have  not 
been  backward  in  this  regard;  like  organizations  are  to  be 
found  in  our  churches,  and  why  printers  have  thus  far  been 
content  to  remain  unmoving,  is  a  paradox.  Assuredly  we 
have  a  very  grievous  sin  of  omission  to  answer  for,  in  view 
of  our  duty  to  “the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind,”  to 
the  sufferings  and  necessities  of  those  bound  to  us  by  the 
strongest  bonds  of  “  union,”  and  can  scarcely  look  for  the 
blessing  that  comes  to  those  who  “love  their  fellow  men.” 

The  necessity  of  such  a  home  as  is  proposed  cannot  be 
denied,  even  by  the  most  careless  and  unfeeling.  Few  of 
us  but  know  some  cases  demanding  the  opening  of  hearts 
and  pockets,  some  genuine  object  of  charity,  and  who 
would  be  much  better  in  a  proper  institution  than  by  any 
ordinary  possibility  he  or  they  could  be  in  private  hands, 
even  were  means  plenty. 

We  have  said  ‘^genuine,"  and  that  touches  the  very 
root  of  the  objections  to  the  scheme  of  a  large  and  system¬ 
atic  organization  for  aged  and  disabled  printers.  Indeed, 
all  the  objections  we  have  heard,  turn  and  hinge  upon  that 
single  word.  The  fear  that  someone,  not  absolutely  worthy, 
should  be  taken  care  of,  is  a  mole  hill  magnified  into  an 
entire  coast  range  of  mountains,  and  some  men  are  making 
themselves  very  miserable  over  the  remote  chance  of  a 
good  deed  being  done. 

What  if  such  should  be  the  case  ?  Would  not  the  char¬ 
ity  be  greater,  and  might  not  some  poor  soul  be  saved,  to 
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be  set  as  a  jewel  in  the  crown  immortal?  What  if  some 
wretched  outcast,  one  made  so  by  his  own  acts,  should  be 
taken  from  the  gutter,  be  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered  ?  Is 
he  not,  no  matter  how  low  sunk  in  the  social  scale,  and 
how  deeply  steeped  in  immorality,  still  a  man  and  a  brother? 
Has  he  not  worn  the  badge  of  the  craft,  and  been  a  wor¬ 
shiper  at  the  shrine  of  Franklin  ? 

Heaven  be  praised,  we  are  not  of  the  Pharisee  sect,  who 
would  “pass  by  on  the  other  side,”  if  even  an  enemy 
“fell  among  thieves,”  or  begrudge  pouring  oil  upon  his 
wounds,  or  feeding  him  the  restoring  wine.  Because  a 
printer  has  sinned  (who  has  not  ?),  because  his  elbow  may 
have  been  too  pliant,  and  the  intoxicating  cup  too  often 
been  raised  to  his  lips,  are  we  to  have  no  asylum  for  the 
wretched,  home  for  the  homeless,  not  to  be  friends  to  the 
friendless,  not  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked? 
That  indeed  would  be  to  strain  the  quality  of  mercy  with 
a  vengeance  !  Because  all  have  not  been  immaculate,  are 
none  to  be  benefited?  Because  a  few  have  been  guilty, 
are  all  to  be  punished?  Because  the  many  do  not  need  a 
home,  are  the  few  who  do,  and  that  badly,  to  be  ostracised  ? 
Because  suffering  has  come  by  indulgence,  even  crime,  if 
you  will,  is  the  victim  to  be  left  to  perish  in  misery,  want, 
penury,  and  no  helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him  ? 

Out  upon  such  intolerance  in  a  Christian  land,  and  amid 
the  far-reaching  and  noble  charity  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  !  It  is  a  spirit  that,  if  permitted  scope,  would  close 
up  every  benevolent  institution  in  the  world,  and  the 
advocates  thereof  would  grimly  smile  at  and  enjoy  the 
visiting  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  innocent 
children,  leaving  the  starving  to  perish,  the  aged  and 
infirm  to  die,  unattended  and  alone. 

And  the  insinuation,  more  or  less  pronounced,  that 
printers  are  unworthy  of  the  proposed  consideration  on 
account  of  their  being  idle  and  dissipated,  is  (any  farther 
than  the  accusation  lies  against  all  men)  a  groundless  slan¬ 
der;  is  one  that  we  indignantly  deny,  and  we  “  speak  by 
the  card  ”  when  we  do  so.  For  over  forty  years  we  have 
been  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the  craft,  and 
personally  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  its  members ; 
but  while  not  claiming  that  they  are  any  better  than  others, 
we  do,  most  emphatically,  that  they  are  as  good.  There 
are  no  more  “  black  sheep”  among  them  than  in  any  other 
flock  of  equal  magnitude.  The  statement  to  the  contrary 
lacks  the  essential  element  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  envy 
the  man  who  makes  it,  his  conscience,  his  opinion  of 
others,  or  theirs  of  him. 

But  granting  that  all  those  in  opposition  to  the  grand 
charity  allege  to  be  true,  is  it  not  the  strongest  of  arguments 
that  could  be  made  in  its  favor  ?  Suffering  and  need  out¬ 
weigh  all  other  considerations,  at  least  should  do  so.  The 
heart  of  a  greater  than  any  man  went  out  in  pity,  and  He 
paused  not  to  question  if  they,  the  poor,  had  sinned. 
How,  then,  dare  we  ?  The  building  of  a  home  for  unfor¬ 
tunates,  we  opine,  is  not  dependent  upon  the  cause  ;  that 
they  are  not  impeccable,  we  know,  and  they  are  not  for 
the  unneeding  any  more  than  prisons  for  the  guiltless. 
The  world  cannot  be  reconstructed  to  please  our  whims,  or 
made  perfect  according  to  our  peculiar  ideas  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  perfection.  We  are  forced  to  take  society  as  we 


find  it,  and  it  is  the  wise  part  to  do  whatsoever  we  may 
toward  rendering  it  brighter  and  better.  Sin,  crime  and 
suffering  are  with  us,  and  to  stay  —  cannot  be  banished  — 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  restrain  and  alleviate. 

But  suppose  a  few,  or  all,  of  those  fanatically  deemed 
unworthy,  should  be  found  in  the  proposed  home?  Would 
not  that  be  better  than  want  of  the  narrow  charity  that 
would  make  the  innocent  and  worthy  suffer  for  the  fear 
thereof?  The  maxim  of  the  law,  that  better  an  hundred 
of  the  guilty  should  go  unpunished  than  that  one  innocent 
person  should  suffer,  should  be  applied  here,  and  vvith  its 
strongest  force.  Thus  the  fitness  of  the  proposed  benefits 
is  narrowed  down  to  the  question  :  “  Is  he  a  printer,  and 
is  he  needy?”  All  others  are  extra  judicial,  unfeeling, 
unchristian,  and  to  be  condemned. 

We  repeat  that  the  idea  of  The  Inland  Printer  is  a 
good  one  ;  is  grand  in  conception,  and  will  be  grand  in 
development.  We  should  have  such  an  institution,  and 
that  without  delay.  The  time  is  fitting  for  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  movement,  and  hands  are  ready  to  give. 
Details  can  wait;  the  superstructure  will  rapidly  follow  the 
foundation.  The  one  thing  necessary  is  to  make  a  start, 
and  honor  will  follow  those  who  stand  in  the  van.  It  is 
no  excuse  that  there  are  other  homes  for  “decayed” 
printers;  soldiers,  sailors,  actors,  have  them  of  their  own, 
and  the  craft  should,  can,  MUST. 
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NOTES  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  XXIX. — BY  S.  W.  FALLIS. 

Holbein  devoted  much  time,  attention,  and  talent 
about  this  period  to  portrait  painting,  and  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances  he  was  regarded  as  in  the 
king’s  service,  commencing  in  May,  1536,  for  we  find 
him  exonerated  from  many  of  the  more  menial  duties 
which  in  those  days  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  court  painter, 
which  in  itself  is  an  evidence  of  the  high  favor  he  held 
with  the  king. 

King  Henry  employed  a  number  of  artists,  among 
them  one  Andrew  Wright,  who  was  a  house  decorator. 
In  consequence,  Holbein  had  more  time  to  devote  his 
energies  to  portrait  painting.  The  probability  is  that  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  art  he  was  more  often  called 
upon  to  invent  or  suggest,  than  to  execute.  Before 
Holbein’s  entry  into  the  king’s  service,  he  had  been 
extensively  engaged  in  portrait  painting,  as  a  matter  of 
choice  rather  than  necessity.  Portraits  at  this  period 
were  very  highly  esteemed,  and  were  more  remunerative 
than  other  pictures,  and  Holbein’s  talent  was  appreciated, 
and  his  reputation  widespread. 

Holbein  did  not  execute  many  portraits  of  the  king, 
the  demand  being  supplied  by  other  artists  of  less  repute, 
copying  Holbein’s  originals.  Among  the  Windsor 
dowage  are  many  portraits  of  females,  taken  by  Holbein, 
while  he  was  court  painter.  Both  in  the  gallery  at 
Basle,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  there  are  collections 
of  designs  by  Holbein,  which  show  the  singular  versatility 
of  his  genius.  Drawings  of  highly  decorated  dagger- 
hilts,  sheaths,  sword  belts,  jeweled  ornaments,  chains, 
lockets,  bracelets,  book  bindings,  coins,  medals,  chased 
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work,  monograms,  and  heraldic  seals,  all  drawn  with  a 
pure  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  art  workmen 
of  the  day.  Many  designs  by  Holbein,  of  which  the 
originals  are  lost,  are  preserved  by  engravings  by  other 
artists  of  note. 

In  all  those  varieties  of  works  of  art,  we  find  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  of  the  activity  of  Holbein’s  life  in 
court.  We  also  find  evidence  that  the  king  held  him 
in  high  esteem,  and  proved  his  confidence  by  sending 
him  on  missions  of  importance,  foremost  among  which 
was  a  journey  to  Brussels,  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Milan. 

King  Henry’s  wife  having  died  in  1537,  casting  a 
gloom  over  not  only  the  king  himself,  but  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  king  retired  into  complete  seclusion, 
but  was  persistently  urged  by  the  council  to  enter  into 
another  matrimonial  engagement ;  and  many  were  the 
candidates  for  the  king’s  alliance,  among  all  of  which 
none  appeared  more  eligible  than  the  young  Duchess  of 
Milan,  who  was  a  widow ;  and  as  the  king  was  somewhat 
favorable  to  her  consideration,  sent  his  court  painter’, 
Holbein,  to  Brussels,  to  paint  her  portrait,  and  on  its 
completion,  and  the  return  of  Holbein  with  the  portrait, 
the  king  was  so  enamored  with  the  picture  that  he 
immediately  sent  her  a  proposal  of  marriage.  However, 
the  marriage  was  never  consummated,  owing  to  political 
differences  that  arose  between  the  two  countries. 

In  1538  Holbein  must  have  been  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  for  he  returned  to  Basle,  the  adopted  town 
from  which  poverty  had  driven  him  in  his  early  days. 
He  nov/  returned,  the  chosen  envoy  of  the  King  of 
England,  upon  a  mission  of  the  greatest  delicacy.  He 
had  just  finished  the  portrait  of  the  royal  princess,  whom 
his  sovereign  was  wooing,  and  his  fame  as  a  painter  was 
on  every  tongue. 

Early  in  1538  Henry’s  matrimonial  intentions  with 
the  Duchess  of  Milan  were  finally  disappointed,  and 
after  a  year  lost  in  fruitless  wooing,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  arrange  another  matrimonial  engagement, 
and  at  this  time  the  Duchess  of  Cleves  appeared  as  the 
most  eligible  lady  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  king’s 
hand,  and  Holbein  was  dispatched  to  paint  her  portrait. 

A  definite  period  of  time  is  displayed  in  Holbein’s 
pictures  of  “  Death,”  and  movements  which  relate  to 
his  native  land  are  closely  expressed  in  them,  but  they 
were  not  made  public  until  some  years  later,  and,  then 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  spirit  which  pervaded  them 
was  not  fettered  by  temporal  or  local  circumstances. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Holbein’s  pictures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  his  pictures  of  “Death,” 
were  first  published  in  France.  They  subsequently, 
however,  spread  over  all  portions  of  'Western  Europe. 
The  best  copies  of  the  “Dance  of  Death”  appeared  in 
1545,  at  Vienna. 

The  original  editions  were  published  with  French, 
Latin,  and  Italian  texts,  and  the  bible  pictures,  with 
Spanish  and  English  text,  besides,  but  none  of  either 
books  with  German  text. 

Holbein’s  art  was  beyond  the  conception  or  under¬ 
standing  of  his  own  nation,  and  as  a  consequence,  there 


is  not  so  much  credit  due  to  his  own  country  as  abroad, 
for  bringing  his  talents  before  the  world,  as  more  compre¬ 
hensive  sympathy  was  found  with  his  conceptions  and 
executions  abroad  than  at  home. 

What  a  marked  difference  between  Holbein  and  Durer ! 
His  works  first  found  a  home  outside  his  own  country, 
while  Durer’s  works  were  more  highly  esteemed  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Italy ;  but  at  that  period,  as  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  at  the  present  day,  the  German  alone  can 
arrive  at  a  complete  understanding  of  his  creations,  and 
he  even  delights  in  Durer’s  defects  and  peculiarities,  just 
because  they  are  German,  and  belonging  more  to  a 
nationality  than  to  anything  particularly  personal.  In 
his  figure  work,  where  at  all  admissible,  the  points  of 
bifurcation  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  critical  detail. 
This  we  cannot  say  of  Holbein,  as  a  rule,  for  while  he 
was  not  adverse  to  the  exemplification  of  nature  in  art, 
he  retained  a  degree  of  delicacy  which  did  not  in  the 
least  destroy  any  of  the  beauties  of  his  art  or  its  technical 
representation,  only  leaving  the  imagination  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  observer  to  perform  its  part  of  duty. 

While  he  admitted  the  general  elements  of  culture 
belonging  to  the  period,  he  arose  to  a  free  form  of  the 
renaissance,  and  alienated  himself  from  the  governing 
form  of  the  German  mind,  insomuch  as  discarding 
the  prejudices  and  narrowness  of  the  national  character, 
but  even  this  little  diversion  made  him  stand  less  near 
in  the  minds  and  appreciation  of  the  masses  of  his  people 
than  did  Durer.  Added  to  this,  the  political  and  religious 
confusion  in  Germany  suppressed  the  common  interest  in 
art,  which  had  long  been  endangered. 

Durer  also  had  this  experience  to  contend  with,  but 
he  was  well  advanced  in  life  and  reputation,  while  Holbein, 
who  was  in  his  mediocrity,  naturally  felt  the  effects  more 
keenly  than  did  Durer. 

In  the  year  that  Durer  executed  his  last  principal 
work,  Holbein  quitted  his  native  country,  to  try  his 
fortunes  and  powers  in  a  foreign  land. 

Until  1526,  the  reformation  had  made  steady  prog¬ 
ress  at  Basle,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  from  the 
bishop  and  authorities  of  the  university.  The  town 
council  allowed  public  disputations  upon  various  religious 
points,  and  even  upon  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  the 
victory  throughout  was  on  the  side  of  the  new  doctrines. 
“  God’s  words  prospered,”  using  the  words  of  an  authority 
of  the  time. 

The  convents  were  opened  in  1524,  and  it  was  left 
to  the  option  of  the  nuns  to  marry. 

( Ta  be  coniinued.) 


Massing  troops”  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 

day  in  Europe.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  at  the 
near  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  bullet  and 
bayonet  are  considered  the  only  arbiters  whose  dicta 
must  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  Is  humanity  progress¬ 
ing  or  retrograding?  In  our  own  country  we  have  a 
class  of  blatherskites  who  evidently  desire  the  same  state 
of  affairs  to  exist.  A  hot  potato  in  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time,  might  prove  of  advantage,  and  we  think  the 
country  raises  enough  to  furnish  the  necessary  material. 
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ALL  COMPLETE  WITH  FIGURES. 


The  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Northwestern  Branch  : 

MIHKEAPOLIS,  MINK. 


('"AjtTpe  Fouw£^ 


Harder, 


I  INTERCHANGEABLE ' 


TYPE  BODIES. 


Monroh-Strhet, 


©IGAGO. 


^  CRITERIOH. 

AUGUST  12.  1884. 


COVERED  BY  PATENT  ( 


12A,  24a,  Pica  (12  Points  Standard  Measure).  $2.85 

LADIES’  SEWIH©  eillLLE 

yvVeets  o  Laesdays  o  and  ©  Fridays  ©  for 
Basinoss  and  ^leasare 
SeandaloQS  ©ossip  68 


8A,  16a,  Great  Primer  (18  Points  Standard  Measure).  $3-75 

^usie?^Levoiees 

yhose  ^trains  /Aelodioas 
3  Light  Owls  (d 


.»»>SyKTl?  ^ 

f£ire,»  Ufa.'’ ° 

Insareinee  °  Agents 

26  premiam  St-  2© 

Vigorously  gontested. 


Kll  giaims  for  Losses 


Double  Pica  (24  Points  Standard  Measure). 


■■»»  H  0  w  L I L®  R  AL  -  e  AL  B  LS  a- 

42  Lehemes ©for© Depleting QLi"®^sari05  38 


4A,  8a, 


Double  Great  Primer  (36  Points  Standard  Measure). 


$6.50 


AND 


ghe  Art  of  making  /Aad  pies 


ORNAMENTS  AND  FIGURES  WITH  ALL  SIZES. 


SPACES  AND  QUADS  WITH  ALL  SIZES  EXCEPT  PICA. 
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Ben-Franklin  Job  Press 


$6.00 

6.00 

7.00 

,10.00 


BETTER  KNOWN  AS  THE 


270.00 

385.00 


OLD  STYLE  GORDON. 


$150.00 


SIZIES  DPS-ICIES: 


WITHOUT  THROW-OPF 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  7x11  Inside  of  Cliase, . . . $140.00  ... 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  8x12  Inside  of  CLase, . . . 150.00  . . . 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  10x15  Inside  of  Cliase . . .  250.00  . . . 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  13x19  Inside  of  Chase .  350.00  . . . 


FOUNTAIN  EXTRA— 7x11,  $20.00;  8x12,  $20.00;  1 0x1 5,  $22.50 ;  13x19,  $25.00.  STEAM  FIXTURES,  for  either  size,  $1 5.00. 


MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  139-141  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 

14-16  Second  Street,  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Oldest  and  Largest  Roller  Establishment 
in  New  England ! 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

Anglo-American 
Improved  Standard 

Compositio7is. 


Ottr  New  Calender  for  iSSy,  sent  iipon  application,  -j 


}  Improved  Paper-Cutting  Machines, 

614  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASILY  AND  ACCUPATELY  ADJUSTED. 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE. 

48-inch . $1,200  37-inch .  $700  30-inch . . .  $500 

43-inch .  885  1  33-inch . . .  575  1  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  Steampower  Cutters.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above. 

J.  M.  IVES  &  CO.,  293  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Brown  &  Carver  Cutting  Machines. 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OF 

PERFECTION. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 
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Babcock  Printing  Press  Meg.  Co’s 

Drum  Cylinder,  Two-Revolution  ^Litliographic  Pat.  Air-Spring  Presses. 


BABCOCK  “STANDARD”  PRESSES. 


Write  for  Lowest  Cash  Prices, 


These  Presses  are  built  from  new  designs  combining  strength  and  durability  with 
increased  capacity  for  speed,  and  embody  several  new  and  very  important  im¬ 
provements,  among  them  the  following: 

Noiseless  Gripper  Motion,  with  Perfect  Register.  Air  Valve,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  spring  when  desired,  and  invariably  restoring  it  when  the  press  is  started. 
The  Shield,  which  effectually  protects  the  Piston  and  Cylinder  from  paper  tapes 
etc.,  that  might  fall  upon  them  and  produce  injury.  The  Piston  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  Air-Cylinder,  so  that  the  wear  of  either  can  be  easily  compensated. 
This  easy,  positive  and  perfect  adjustment  prevents  leaks  and  vacuums  and  secures 
evenness  of  wear  in  the  Air-Spring.  The  Roller-Bearing  has  the  following 
advantages  :  Any  single  roller  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others.  All 
of  the  rollers  may  be  removed  and  replaced  without  altering  their  “  set."  When 


desired,  the  form  rollers  may  be  released  from  contact  with  the  distributor  and  type 
without  removing  the  rollers  from  their  bearings  or  changing  their  "set."  The  Ink 
Fountain  is  set  very  high,  allowing  easy  access  to  the  forms,  and  furnishes  much 
better  distribution  than  the  old  style.  These  presses  have  Patent  Positive  Slide 
Motion  and  Patent  Back-up  Mechanism,  and  are  equal  to  any  first-class  presses 
in  the  market. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF 
No.  I,  Size  bed  19  x  24.. 

2,  22  X  26. . 

3,  “  25X3I-- 

4,  27x38^... 

No.  9 


Size  bed  39x57 . ’...^3, 


STANDARD  ”  PRESSES. 

No.  5,  Size  bed  29  x  42 . $2,000.00 

6,  “  33  X  46 .  2,200.00 

7.  "  35x51 .  2,350.00 

X  53. . . 2,700.00 


THE  BABCOCK  PATENT  AIR-SPRING 
COUNTRY  PRESS. 

The  best  Newspaper  and  Job  Cylinder  Press  for  the 
price  in  the  market.  Size  of  bed  33  x  46  inches  ;  will  work  a 
6-column  Quarto  Newspaper  without  “cramping.”  It  is 
simple,  strong,  and  in  every  way  splendidly  constructed.  It 
combines  all  the  latest  improvements  for  fast  and  good  work, 
together  with  beauty  in  design  and  solidity  in  all  its  parts. 
With  its  other  qualifications,  it  is  capable  of  a  high  rate  of 
speed;  has  perfect  register,  fine  distribution,  runs  easily  and 
almost  noiselessly.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work,  having 
Air  Springs  and  Vibrators  on  Form  Rollers. 

Price,  |i, 100.  Steam  Fixtures,  fco  extra. 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MEG.  CO. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENTS, 

115  &  117  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


WORDS  OF  COMPLIMENT. 

To  the  Editor :  Winston,  N.  C.,  March  i,  1887. 

Though  an  unpretending  disciple  of  Gutenberg,  the  reputation  of 
my  fellow-workmen  in  the  “  art  preservative  ”  is  of  deep  concern  to  me. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  article  “  Concerning  False  Traditions  ”  by 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Parker,  in  the  January  number.  I  hope  every  loyal 
printer  will  adopt  his  proposed  motto  :  “  Nemo  me  impime  lacessit,”  and 
never  allow  the  traducer  of  our  noble  “  craft  ”  to  go  unrebuked.  I  was 
surprised  and  mortified  to  read  a  copy  of  “  a  bill  ”  introduced  in  the 
Illinois  senate,  by  Mr.  Chapman,  providing  for  the  employment  of  con¬ 
victs  in  the  printing  of  text  books  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  There¬ 
fore  I  desire  particularly  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  for  your 
just  and  manly  protest  against  this  infamous  bill.  My  gratitude  to  you 
is  only  exceeded  by  my  utter  contempt  for  the  author  of  that  base 
indignity.  Very  respectfully,  R.  G. 


FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor;  Indianapolis,  February  16,  1887. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  17,  it  was  voted 
to  adopt  a  scale  of  $15  per  week  for  all  journeymen  pressmen,  the  same 
to  go  into  effect  March  i .  Nearly  all  the  proprietors  have  agreed  to 
pay  the  scale,  and  but  little  trouble  is  apprehended  from  any  of  them. 
Tourists  should  keep  away  from  here  at  present,  however. 

After  wrangling  for  several  days  over  the  election  of  a  United  States 
senator,  by  the  aid  of  a  Knight  of  Labor  legislator,  the  democrats 
succeeded  in  electing  Judge  David  Turpie  to  succeed  Gen.  Ben  Har¬ 
rison  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  legislature  was  organized,  it  is  a  mooted  question  whether  he 
will  be  seated  or  not. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Paul,  an  old-time  printer,  but  lately  connected  with  the 
Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  gave  the  boys  a  professional  call  a  few  days 
ago.  He  reports  that  business  is  picking  up,  and  a  very  encouraging 
outlook  for  the  future. 

There  is  a  question  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  pressmen  and 
compositors  that  I  would  like  to  see  discussed  in  The  Inland  Printer, 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  apprentice  system.  What  should  be  the  ratio 
of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  etc.  Who  will  start  the  ball  ?  J.  M. 


THE  IMPRINT  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  26,  1887. 

Did  you  ever  sit  down,  overflowing  with  witty  thoughts,  and  “dash 
off”  a  couple  of  stickfuls  of  just  the  very  funniest  kind  of  humor  ever 
put  on  paper,  and  then  sit  back  in  your  chair  and  wish — so  earnestly, 
yet  so  vainly, —  that  you  could  view  the  contortions  of  mirth  into  which 
the  readers  thereof. would  most  assuredly  be  thrown?  If  so,  I  beg  of 
you  to  bestow  on  one  of  the  correspondents  in  your  February  number 
the  boon  of  letting  him  know  that  one  humble  printer  is  fairly  intoxica¬ 
ted  with  his  keen  satire  and  unctuous  funniosity. 

Poor  “Old  Comp” — too  modest  either  to  give  his  own  name  or  to 
sign  himself  “  Ancient  Typesetter  ” — has  been  slowly  and  carefully 
justifying  his  lines  of  heavy  gothic,  doric,  title,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  lo, 
these  many  years,  and  pining  for  a  chance  to  lay  out  the  “  bits  of  cubs  ” 
who,  by  twisting  a  bit  of  rule  around  a  line  of  some  modern  “  crazy  ” 
face  type,  have  knocked  his  style  back  into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  sent 
the  price  of  good  job  printing  up  to  ten-fold  that  obtainable  for  his 
mediseval  efforts,  and  here  he  gets  his  chance,  and  oh,  me,  how  he  does 
“  go  it !  ”  Laugh  !  why  I’ve  never  stopped  laughing  since  I  read  his 
letter  some  days  ago.  Eh  ?  what  do  I  see  specially  funny  in  it  ?  Well, 
several  things.  For  instance :  I  laugh  when  I  think  how  stupid  it  is 
for  such  a  brilliant  humorist  to  remain  in  the  humble  position  of  an 
“Old  Comp;’’  also,  when  he  speaks  of  putting  borders  on  billheads; 


also,  when  he  tells  us  what  a  lot  of  trouble  the  pressman  has  to  make 
his  work  “  pleasing  and  acceptable,”  knowing  that  one  of  the  finest  job 
printing  houses  in  the  West  does  all  its  work  on  an  old,  patched-up  Hoe 
cylinder.  But  I  bubble  over  when  I  see  The  Inland  Printer  pub¬ 
lishing  his  contribution  with  the  same  placid  countenance  as  that  which 
it  assumed  when  it  gave  to  the  world  another  genius’  ideas  on  “  Pay¬ 
ment  for  Distribution.”  I  did  have  an  idea  that  the  correspondent  who 
started  the  imprint  question  had  suggested  something  very  desirable,  but 
I  now  see  how  awkward  it  would  be  if  your  February  correspondent 
were  obliged  to  put  “  Old  Comp  ”  under  the  “jobs  ”  that  come  from  his 
hands.  George  W.  Bateman. 


FROM  EAST  SAGINA'W. 

To  the  Editor:  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  February  26,  1887. 

I  take  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  since  coming  here,  to  address 
a  few  lines  to  you,  in  regard  to  business  matters.  This  is  a  much 
livelier  place  than  I  thought  it  was,  and  there  is  a  larger  amount  of 
work  being  done  in  the  five  offices  than  anyone  outside  would  imagine. 
Of  course  it  is  not  Chicago,  but  there  is  the  same  go-ahead  spirit  mani¬ 
fest  on  every  hand.  There  are  three  daily  papers  and  one  or  two  extra 
weeklies,  besides  several  others,  just  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  have 
obtained  five  new  subscribers  to  The  Inland  Printer  since  I  came, 
and  there  are  several  others  to  be  added  in  the  near  future,  I  believe. 
There  is  a  typographical  union  here  with  a  pretty  fair  membership,  and 
harmony  appears  to  prevail  among  them.  There  is  room  for  impreve- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  work  being  turned  out  of  the  job  offices,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  bulk  of  it  is  above  the  average  for  towns  of  this 
size.  Considering  the  low  prices  at  which  some  of  the  work  is  done,  I 
should  say  the  quality  is  better  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  pity  that 
printers  will  lower  their  prices  until  they  leave  no  margin  for  fair  and 
honest  profit.  I  believe  there  is  no  work  so  poorly  paid  for  as  printing, 
taking  into  account  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  plant  and  material, 
and  the  large  amount  of  wear  and  tear  that  such  plant  is  subject  to.  I 
think  the  most  unenviable  title  a  man  can  ever  obtain  is  that  of  “  cheap 
printer.”  From  such  a  fate,  may  the  Good  Lord  deliver 

Yours  truly,  H.  G.  Bishop. 


THE  PRINTING  OFFICES  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

To  the  Editor:  Birmingham,  Ala.,  February  20,  1887. 

The  printing  trade  is  very  good  in  this  place  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  There  are  two  daily  papers  here  (an  evening  and  a  morning 
one)  which  employ  about  twenty  compositors,  and  six  job  offices,  in 
four  of  which  a  printer  may  get  w'ork.  The  other  two  are  small  con¬ 
cerns,  being  run  by  practical  printers,  who  have  saved  enough  of  their 
hard  earnings  to  start  business  for  themselves.  The  scale  is  ^15  per 
week ;  35  cents  for  day  composition,  and  40  cents  for  nightwork. 
There  are  about  forty  members  in  No.  104,  and  all  are  at  w’ork. 

The  city  is  booming,  and  real  estate  is  the  only  topic  you  can  con¬ 
verse  on  here,  if  you  would  be  listened  to.  The  city  is  growing  remark¬ 
ably  fast,  and  all  reports  of  its  magic  growth  may  be  verified  by  a  visit, 
which  will  convince  the  sceptic  that  this  is  the  liveliest  place  in  the 
South  today.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  mechanics,  such  as  carpen¬ 
ters,  bricklayers,  etc.,  and  at  the  rate  buildings  are  going  up  now,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  Birmingham  will  be  classed  as  a  metropolis. 

And  now  for  a  reference  to  the  printing  offices,  in  which  the  Cald¬ 
well  Printing  Company  takes  the  lead.  They  have  a  front  delivery 
Cottrell,  which  they  are  well  pleased  with;  also  a  medium  Cranston, 
and  a  new  drum  cylinder  on  the  way.  Their  work  is  mostly  book  and 
job.  Of  the  latter  they  do  more  than  any  office  here.  Eight  jobbers 
are  booming  from  morning  to  night. 

Next  comes  the  Magic  City  printing  establishment,  which  has  the 
finest  printing  presses  in  the  South — it  has  tw’o  Cottrell  stops — one,  36 
by  54,  is  a  4-roller  front  delivery,  and  works  like  a  charm.  The  other 
a  4-roller  24  by  36,  is  a  daisy,  as  a  pressman  would  say.  They  have 
two  Gordons,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  keeping  them  busy.  The  cylinders 
are  admired,  and  justly  so,  by  all  who  see  them.  There  is  also  a  full- 
fledged  bindery  attached  to  the  establishment,  containing  a  No.  i  ruling 
machine,  which  is  never  idle.  Next  in  line  comes  the  printing  office 
of  Geo.  Rodgers,  where  most  of  the  blank  work  is  done ;  he  runs  one 
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cylinder  and  several  jobbers.  The  other  establishment  is  that  of  Roberts 
&  Co.,  which  does  job  and  blank  work. 

At  the  Magic  City  Printing  Company,  where  I  am  employed,  three 
journals  are  printed,  copies  of  which  I  have  sent  you.  They  are  The 
Planters'  Journal,  The  Furiiace  and  Factory,  and  The  Land  and  Rail. 
We  use  the  Queen  City  65-cent  ink  on  two  of  them,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  inks  for  that  class  of  work  in  the  market. 

W.  A.  M. 


THOSE  DELEGATES. 

To  the  Editor :  Topeka,  Kansas,  February  15,  1887. 

“  D.  M.,”  of  St.  Louis,  is  “a  man  after  my  own  heart,”  when  he 
insists  on  having  representatives  in  the  next  session  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  who  can  “discern  between  a  craft  journal  and  a 
labor  organ.” 

Next  month  will  occur  the  annual  elections  of  delegates,  and  it  is 
well  that  local  unions  be  cautioned  about  their  selections.  It  is  a  noto¬ 
rious  fact  that  the  small-pica  men  have  largely  outnumbered  the  non¬ 
pareil  men  in  the  last  several  sessions,  especially  that  of  1886. 

In  the  session  of  1887  we  don't  want  windy,  self-advertising  labor 
reformers,  who  seek  front  seats  at  ward' caucuses  and  political  conven¬ 
tions,  and  fawn  recognition  from  prominent  men  in  public  places. 

We  do  want  men  who  can  and  will  work  out  some  good  for  the  trade 
at  large,  as  well  as  for  their  local  union;  broad-gauged,  practical  work¬ 
men,  who  can  recognize  and  intelligently  discuss  the  different  phases  of 
the  trade,  not  only  in  its  relation  to  employer  and  employe,  but  also  in 
its  relation  to  the  type,  press,  and  paper  maker  and  dealer,  and  the  public 
at  large  as  well;  printers,  thorough  and  competent ;  men  to  whom  a 
cabinet  of  display  letter  is  not  Greek,  nor  a  pressroom  a  museum. 

For  the  latter  class  of  representatives  much  can  be  found  to  do  in  the 
way  of  general  legislation.  Next  month  I  propose  to  point  out  some 
needed  reforms  for  the  consideration  of  the  delegates-elect. 

Yours,  etc.,  B.  B. 


FROM  WISCONSIN. 

To  the  Editor;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  February  24,  1887. 

The  printing  business  was  booming  before  the  holidays,  and  has  not 
slackened  up  much  since.  There  are  enough  printers  in  the  city,  but  all 
who  are  here  can  find  enough  work. 

The  Sefitinel,  the  only  English  morning  paper  in  the  city,  runs 
twenty-three  cases,  is  set  in  brevier,  and  the  average  wages  of  its  com¬ 
positors  is  $2,,  for  from  seven  to  nine  hours’  composition.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  the  Setitinel  was  not  a  paying  institution,  but  it 
has  lately  been  stated,  on  what  is  claimed  good  authority,  that  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  company  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent  was 
declared. 

W.  W.  Coleman,  proprietor  of  the  Herald,  a  German  morning  paper, 
has  visited  St.  Paul  the  past  week  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  German 
morning  journal  in  that  city. 

Interest  in  the  next  election  of  delegates  to  the  International  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  manifested.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  union  will  follow  the 
advice  of  your  St.  Louis  correspondent,  and  send  an  able  man  to  the 
convention. 

Robert  M.  Campbell,  president  of  the  local  union,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  telegraph  editor  on  the  Evening  Wisconsin,  and  has  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  the  union. 

Walter  Pollock,  a  reporter  on  the  Sentinel,  will  begin,  on  March  i, 
the  publication  of  the  Mining  Journal,  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the 
mining  interests  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

Agate. 


FROM  MICHIGAN. 

To  the  Editor  :  Detroit,  February  24,  1887. 

Business  has  gradually  fallen  off  since  the  holidays,  until  it  is  now 
extremely  dull  in  this  city.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  considerable  doing  in 
bookwork  in  one  or  two  offices,  notably  in  Jno.  F.  Eby  &  Co’s,  where 
they  have  just  got  in  the  gazetteers  of  three  states;  and  Winn  cS:  Ham¬ 
mond’s,  who  are  getting  out  a  1,500-page  recipe  book.  But  these  are 
not  .sufficient  to  take  up  the  surplus  printers  in  town,  and  there  being  an 


overplus  of  “.subs”  at  all  the  newspaper  offices,  the  printer  who  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  minus  a  “sit,”  has  a  dismal  outlook. 

Win.  H.  Thompson,  one  of  the  oldest  employing  printers  in  the  city, 
superintendent  and  principal  owner  of  the  Post  and  Tribune  job  office, 
until  its  failure  a  year  ago,  has  passed  away.  A  too  great  ambition,  and 
the  failure  to  realize  it,  had  much  to  do  with  hastening  his  end. 

The  union  will  take  a  vote  on  the  nine-hour  question  at  a  special 
meeting  on  W’ednesday,  March  9;  also  on  the  much-vexed  “plate- 
matter”  question.  The  latter  question  is  agitating  the  craft  all  over  the 
country,  and  while  it  is  meeting,  and  will  meet  with  stubborn  opposition 
on  every  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it,  like  all  other  labor-saving 
contrivances,  will  march  right  ahead,  regardless  of  the  desolation  and 
want  that  it  will  leave  in  its  wake ;  and  while  politico-economists  will 
prove  that  every  new  invention  is  a  blessing  to  humanity  in  general,  it 
will  be  just  as  difficult  a  task  to  convince  the  “hungry  sub”  of  1887,  of 
the  fact,  as  it  was  the  starving  weavers  of  Nottinghamshire,  England,  in 
1812. 

The  explosion  of  a  gas  engine  in  the  Aldine  Printing  Company’s 
office  lately,  caused  considerable  damage  to  property,  as  well  as  injuring 
three  persons. 

The  Printers’  Benefit  Association  is  making  good  progress,  increas¬ 
ing  in  membership,  and  perfecting  the  organization.  The  constitution 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  when,  the  leading  spirits  .assure  me,  they 
will  “  boom  ”  the  association. 

The  next  election  in  the  union  promises  to  be  a  lively  one.  There 
are  already  four  candidates  for  delegate,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  several 
more  before  the  election.  G.  C.  K. 


FROM  MANITOBA. 

To  the  Editor :  Winnipeg,  February  20,  1887. 

Perhaps  a  few  items  of  news  from  the  “  hub  ”  of  the  Dominion  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  I  therefore  send  you 
the  following  : 

First,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  showing  as  it  does  the  estim¬ 
ation  in  which  the  members  of  the  fourth  estate  are  held,  I  may  state 
that  five  were  successful  candidates  at  our  late  provincial  election. 

The  Winnipeg  Typographical  Union,  the  “  banner  society  ”  of  this 
far-away  province,  held  its  annual  dinner  last  month,  and  I  can 
assure  you  the  boys  did  ample  justice  to  the  “  fat  takes  "  provided. 

The  gathering  was  acknowledged  to  be  ahead  of  all  other  assemblages 
of  like  import. 

It  has  been  rumored  for  some  time  past  that  the  Manitoban,  which 
is  now  issued  as  an  evening  daily,  will  soon  make  its  appearance  as  a 
morning  paper.  This  is  expected  to  make  things  lively  for  the  boys. 

The  Industrial  News,  labor  organ,  has  changed  its  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  business  management  and  editorial  oversight.  More  j 
discretion  appears  to  be  manifested  in  its  selections,  and  the  original  ^ 
articles  are  of  a  more  moderate  tone. 

The  editors,  reporters  and  business  managers  of  the  city  newspapers  .  I 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  press  club,  for  mutual  benefit.  ' 

Business  here  has  been  tolerably  brisk  lately,  owing  to  the  many  i 
elections,  provincial,  municipal,  school,  and  on  the  22d,  the  Dominion.  1 
The  latter  is  waxing  hot  ;  posters,  streamers  and  the  Political  Record  ;■ 
are  trumps.  ; 

The  monthly  visits  of  The  Inland  Printer  are  looked  forward  ' 
to  with  much  interest  by  your  large  list  of  subscribers  here.  .•  j 

“  Subs  "  are  plentiful.  Agate. 


FROM  GEORGIA. 

To  the  Editor  :  Savann.AH,  Ga.,  February  19,  1887. 

As  I  have  seen  no  correspondence  in  The  Inland  Printer  from 
this  city,  a  few  lines  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

If  anyone  had  told  some  of  the  old  resident  printers  of  this  eity,  one 
year  ago,  that  within  twelve  months  a  union  would  be  organized,  and 
that  every  journeyman  jtrinter  in  the  city  wofild  be  a  member  of  the 
same,  he  would  have  been  laughed  at — aye,  more,  he  would  have  been 
called  a  fool.  I  am  glad  to  chronicle  the  fact,  however,  that  such  is  the 
case.  Every  “jour”  in  the  city  belongs  to  the  union,  or  has  his  appli¬ 
cation  pending.  There  was  much  opposition  at  the  time  of  organiza- 
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tion ;  but  that  opposition,  being  unwarranted,  had  to  give  way  before 
reason  and  argument.  It  must  be  said  of  the  bulk  of  the  printers  of  this 
city,  however,  that,  although  there  had  been  no  organization  for  about 
thirteen  years,  yet  they  in  the  main  observed  union  principles.  Al¬ 
though  forced  to  leave  their  organization  some  thirteen  years  ago,  they 
still  adhered  as  far  as  was  possible  to  the  precepts  taught  by  good, 
square  union  men. 

The  “  town,”  to  use  a  tourist’s  expression,  is  not  what  it  might  be,  or 
should  be.  There  are  many  changes  to  be  brought  about  before  it  can 
be  classed  as  a  “square”  town.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  is  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  departments.  This  system  has  been  in  vogue  for  so  many  years 
that  those  in  authority,  while  they  may  be  ever  so  desirous  to  do  what  is 
right,  labor  under  the  misapprehension  that  the  work  can  be  done  in  no 
other  w’ay.  That  departments  can  be  abolished,  and  yet  the  work  not 
impeded,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  facilitated,  has  been  too  often  demon¬ 
strated  by  actual  experience,  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt.  There  may 
be  a  few  departments  which  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  abolish,  but 
they  can  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  most  advantageous  to 
all.  There  are  minor  evils,  which  will  in  time,  no  doubt,  be  rectified, 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  there  is  cause  to  feel  gratified  over  the  success 
attained  in  organization. 

The  price  of  composition  is  :  Night,  ^7%  cents;  day,  33  cents  and 
35  cents;  job,  ^15  to  ^18.  Ten  hours  constitute  a  day’s  work,  except¬ 
ing  one  office,  where,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  it  is  but  nine  hours. 
Much  subbing  is  given  out,  but  the  supply  is  nearly  always  equal  to  the 
demand.  Letie. 


FROM  SYRACUSE. 

To  the  Editor :  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  February  28,  1887. 

It  is  understood  that  the  jobbing  business  lately  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  The  Columbia  Press,  the  office  of  which  was  located  in  the 
Herald  building,  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Laborer,  which,  for  the  past  year  has  been  published  by  the 
Trades  Unions’  Publishing  Company,  has  been  purchased  by  \’^alkup  & 
Doehner.  The  new  firm  consists  of  John  R.  Walkup,  recently  employed 
at  Moser  &  Lyons’  job  office,  and  formerly  president  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  55,  and  John  Doehner,  for  some  time  past  foreman  of  the 
Standard.  Both  are  wide  awake  and  genial,  and  we  wish  them  abund¬ 
ant  success  in  their  new  undertaking. 

Masters  &  Stone  will  soon  seek  another  location  than  the  University 
block. 

Those  wishing  to  subscribe  for  The  Inland  Printer  can  leave 
their  names  and  the  subscription  price  with  A.  C.  Howe,  at  the 
Journal  jobrooms. 

John  Costello,  while  walking  upon  a  slippery  sidewalk,  recently, 
fell  and  broke  his  right  arm  just  above  the  elbow. 

The  Journal  intends  to  have  its  fast  newspaper  press  running  by  the 
first  week  in  March. 

L.  G.  Rifenberick  and  Thomas  H.  Wheaton,  two  members  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  55,  have  for  some  time  past  been  at  Ilion,  this  state, 
receiving  instructions  and  operating  a  typesetting  machine,  made  at 
that  place.  These  machines  are  soon  to  be  put  in  operation  at  the  office 
of  the  Albany  Journal.  It  is  understood  that  the  Albany  union  sanc¬ 
tions  their  use,  if  operated  by  union  printers,  and  our  own  union  has 
really  acquiesced  in  the  same,  but  we  can  hardly  see  where  the  printers 
are  to  derive  any  direct  benefit  from  the  indorsement  of  these  machines, 
when  in  truth  they  are  laying  off  from  four  to  six  men  for  each  one  used. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  printers  will  be 
fighting  these  inventions  just  as  they  are  now  fighting  legalized  union  (?) 
plates.  If  our  union  members  will  stick  to  their  obligations  “  not  to 
wrong  a  brother  member  or  see  one  wronged,”  somebody  else,  besides 
practical  and  upright  printers,  will  have  to  run  these  enemies  to  the 
newspaper  compositor. 

The  office  of  the  Sunday  Times  is  possessed  of  a  photograph  gallery 
and  an  engraver.  They  are  now  printing  some  good  portraits  in  that 
establishment. 

The  present  officers  of  Typographical  Union  No.  55  are  as  follows : 
Jerry  R.  Conolly,  president ;  C.  H.  Bird,  vice-president ;  J.  James 
O’Grady,  financial  secretary ;  James  G.  Brown,  recording  secretary ; 
George  T.  I.ay,  treasurer ;  Peter  Cogan,  sergeant-at-arms.  The  execu¬ 


tive  committee  consists  of  John  R.  Walkup,  chairman;  Samuel  W. 
Day,  Michael  Gallagher,  W.  A.  Teller  and  George  L.  Guetig.  The 
sick  committee :  A.  C.  Howe,  chairman ;  James  McCormick,  George 
T.  Lay,  C.  F.  Labadie  and  J.  James  O’Grady.  The  membership  com¬ 
mittee  :  J.  H.  Costello,  chairman ;  W.  H.  Lowry,  George  Reynolds, 
Charles  E.  Bowman  and  Ed.  Geagan. 

What  has  become  of  the  Pressmen’s  Union  ? 

Charles  Masters,  lately  of  Columbia  Press,  is  on  the  road  selling 
phosphate,  for  the  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Company. 

Trade  is  fair  at  present,  with  somewhat  better  prospects. 

_  K.  E.  H. 

FROM  SIOUX  CITY. 

To  the  Editor:  Siou.x  City,  Iowa,  February  16,  1887. 

The  printing  trade  is  very  fair  here  at  present,  with  good  prospects, 
as  there  is  some  talk  of  a  new  morning  paper  starting  liere  very  soon. 

We  are  having  a  little  trouble  here  about  the  dress  of  bourgeois  type 
used  in  the  daily  Tribune.  It  is  the  interchangeable  system  of  type, 
and  is  ten  per  cent  leaner  than  the  old  dress  used  by  that  paper.  The 
dress  was  put  on  last  July,  and  the  union  seeing  the  difference  it  made 
in  the  men’s  wages,  would  not  accept  the  measure  of  the  type  on  its 
body,  but  made  a  compromise  measure  which  was  accepted  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Tribune,  but  week  before  last  he  changed  the  measure 
back  upon  the  body  of  the  type.  The  union  again  took  hold  of  the 
matter,  the  majority  of  the  members  believing  that  the  type  is  not 
bourgeois,  but  between  a  bourgeois  and  long  primer,  with  a  bourgeois 
face,  and  I  believe  it  is  myself,  but  am  not  well  enough  posted  to  know. 
Our  Executive  Committee  then  visited  the  proprietor,  and  told  him  that 
the  union  would  not  accept  the  new  measure.  He  submitted  to  the 
inevitable,  and  the  compromise  measure  is  again  in  use.  The  type  is 
up  to  the  standard  (thirteen  ems  to  alphabet),  and  the  proprietor  don't 
see  why  it  should  not  be  measured  on  its  body,  and  the  matter  is  to  be 
submitted  to  more  expert  judges  before  the  measure  is  finally  settled. 
If  anyone  can  inform  your  correspondent,  through  The  Inland 
Printer,  what  fraction  of  an  inch,  or  fraction  of  a  pica,  the  body  oi 
bourgeois  should  be,  he  would  be  greatly  obliged,  as  there  is  not  a 
printer  in  this  city  who  seems  to  know. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  International  Union  I  would  like  to  see 
the  em  method  of  measuring  type  abolished,  and  the  letter  measure 
adopted,  that  Samuel  Rastall,  of  Chicago,  introduced  a  few  years  ago. 
The  em  measure  is  a  fraud,  and  an  injustice  to  men  that  have  to  set 
large  type,  such  as  bourgeois,  etc.,  and  if  printers  in  the  East  had  to  set 
as  much  bourgeois  as  printers  in  the  West,  I  think  it  would  be  abolished 
very  quick. 

Our  union  is  in  good  condition,  with  between  forty-five  and  fifty 
members. 

Composition  :  Morning  papers,  33  cents ;  evening,  28  cents ;  book- 
work,  30;  per  week,  from  ^14  to  $16.  S.  H.  J. 

[In  reply  to  the  query  of  our  correspondent:  “What  fraction  of  an 
inch,  or  pica,  should  the  body  of  bourgeois  be?”  we  answer,  according 
to  the  newly  adopted  and  recognized  point  system,  six  lines  should 
measure  threejourths  of  an  inch,  and,  consequently,  one  line  three- 
Jourths  of  a  pica. — Editor.] 


OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  :  Philadelphia,  March  i,  1887. 

Reports  from  ten  offices,  running  one  hundred  and  one  presses,  say 
their  prospects  are  good ;  eight  other  offices,  running  forty-five  presses, 
say  prospects  fair;  two  other  small  offices  report  themselves  as  slack, 
and  prospects  poor. 

Judging  from  rumors  I  hear,  it  looks  as  though  McCalla  &  Stavely 
have  secured  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  will  shortly  start  up  again,  with 
renewed  vigor. 

Dornan  has  lately  added  another  new  press  to  his  establishment, 
making  two  during  the  past  three  months. 

Mr.  Harry  Zeising,  employed  at  the  Sunshine  Publishing  House, 
met  with  a  very  painful  accident  the  other  day.  While  his  press  was 
in  motion  he  attempted  to  adjust  some  little  thing  connected  therewith, 
and  was  caught  by  the  wrist  between  the  cogwheels  of  tlie  delivery  cyl¬ 
inder,  necessitating  amputation  below  the  elbow.  Mr.  Zeising  has  the 
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sympathy  of  the  wliole  community,  as  in  addition  to  being  a  splendid 
pressman,  he  is  also  a  fine  musician  and  elocutionist,  characteristics 
which  make  him  a  general  favorite. 

As  the  date  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  draws  nigh,  candidates  and  their  partisans  begin  to  get 
excited.  Typographical  Union  No.  2  will  send  four  this  year,  and  the 
pressmen  one.  In  No.  2  there  are  ten  candidates,  and  in  No.  4,  three. 
I  have  not  met  anyone,  as  yet,  who  is  willing  to  bet  on  any  particular 
candidate. 

We  all  heartily  agree  that  candidates,  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
success  of  a  convention  depends  upon  the  amount  of  beer  or  other 
liquids  which  are  consumed,  must  summarily  be  sent  to  the  rear. 

The  pressmen  desire  to  return  thanks  to  Mr.  I).  M.  Pascoe  ( Tocsin) 
and  Mr.  R.  S.  Menamin  {Printers'  Circular)  for  their  generosity 
manifested  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Franklin’s  birthday, 
January  17. 

I  see  that  The  Inland  Printer,  with  its  usual  enterprise,  has 
secured  a  very  creditable  correspondent  from  Philadelphia,  who  will 
give  us  paper  and  press  items  in  a  very  readable  manner.  *  *  *  * 

My  wife  came  in  the  house  the  other  day,  and  ejaculated  “  that  man 
who  keeps  the  grocery  store  on  Sixth  street,  subscribes  for  The  Inland 
Printer,  and  says  that  he  was  formerly  a  printer  himself,  and  that  he 
considers  the  Inland  the  best  trade  journal  published.”  “  What  of  it  ?” 
said  I.  “  Well,  just  you  put  that  in  your  letter,  and  it  will  be  the  most 
sensible  thing  you’ll  write.”  Of  course  I  have  to  obey. 

C.  W.  M. 


FROM  MINNEAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor  :  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  24,  1887. 

If  Dame  Rumor  is  as  truthful  as  she  is  loquacious,  just  now,  the 
coming  spring  will  bring  with  it  at  least  one  new  daily  paper  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  ;  perhaps  two.  Now,  if  the  garrulous  dame  always  told  the  same 
story,  she  would  be  entitled  to  more  credence.  Sometimes,  she  says 
the  company  which  at  present  controls  the  destinies  of  \.\\tTi-il/une  and 
Journal,  morning  and  evening  respectively,  will  divide  their  interests, 
one  taking  the  Journal,  the  other  the  Tribune,  and  each  party  running 
morning  and  evening  editions.  Again,  it  is  George  K.  Shaw  and  C.  A. 
Nimocks,  the  firm  which  sold  the  Journal  to  the  present  management, 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  who  will  start  a  morning  paper,  with  an 
afternoon  edition ;  and  again,  it  is  a  democratic  syndicate,  with  ability, 
experience  and  money  galore.  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  at  least  one  of 
the  stories  may  prove  true.  We  all  know  that  should  the  Blethen- 
Ilaskell  syndicate  spread  out,  as  indicated  above,  there  will  be  four 
first-class  papers,  on  a  permanent  and  prosperous  footing  from  the  start. 
The  success  they  have  achieved  with  the  two  papers  they  now  control 
is  somewhat  phenomenal,  and  shows  that  brains  count,  especially  when 
backed  by  unlimited  lucre. 

'I'he  “  ad  ”  men  on  the  Tribune  and  Journal  will  probably  soon  be 
doing  their  work  on  time,  if  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  scale  of 
prices  can  be  arrived  at  between  the  proprietors  of  the  papers  and  the 
union.  This  promises  to  remove  a  serious  cause  of  contention  and  jeal¬ 
ousy,  as  it  places  the  compositors  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing. 
Whether  it  will  result  in  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  composing  room 
remains  to  he  demonstrated  by  experience. 

'I'he  union  also  has  in  view  the  adoption  of  the  Rastall  system  of 
type  measurement.  'I'he  virtue  of  this  system  lies  in  its  absolute  fair¬ 
ness.  It  eliminates  the  distinction  between  “  fat  ”  and  “  lean  ”  matter 
from  the  compositor’s  equation,  and  calls  for  the  payment  of  an  agreed 
sum  of  money  for  the  handling  of  a  given  number  of  pieces  of  metal. 
'I'he  arbitrary  standard  now  in  vogue  compels  the  payment  of  more 
money  for  the  composition  of  1,000  letters  of  a  good,  broad-faced, 
readable  type,  than  of  a  narrow-faced,  eye-wearying,  nerve-taxing 
variety.  'I'his  places  a  proprietor  who  wants  to  please  his  patrons  in 
this  respect  at  a  disadvantage.  'I'he  experience  of  years  has  shown  the 
old  system  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable ;  but  it  has  held  its  place, 
partly  because  the  element  of  chance,  which  now  exists,  would  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  routine  of  a  printer’s  life,  should  a  system  like  Mr.  Rastall's 
he  adoirted  ;  jrartly  because  the  average  printer  does  not  understand  the 
new  system,  and  does  not  care  to  make  the  mental  effort  necessary  to 
become  acquainted  with  it ;  and  partly  because  newspaper  compositors, 


knowing  that  the  small  type  necessary  on  a  daily  paper  must  be  fatter 
than  the  larger  sizes  used  on  books,  etc.,  fear  that  should  the  inequality 
be  adjusted,  they  will  lose  what  the  book  printers  gain,  and  they 
always  being  in  a  majority  in  every  union,  carry  things  their  own  way. 

This  fear  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  Rastall  system,  which  can  | 

only  be  overcome  by  a  perfect  understanding  of  its  requirements,  and,  j 

as  stated  before,  the  necessary  mental  effort  bars  the  way  to  this.  j 

The  Minneapolis  Typographical  Union  will  be  represented  at  the  j 

session  of  the  International  Union  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  next  June.  Mr.  .1 

W.  H.  Williams,  the  only  nominee  as  yet,  has  been  in  Minneapolis 
about  two  years,  and  in  that  time  has  made  himself  a  host  of  friends. 

He  will  probably  be  elected  without  any  considerable  opposition,  'fhe 
sum  of  ^125  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  delegate. 

Business  in  job  offices  in  this  city  is  not  very  brisk  at  present ;  there 
is  little  or  no  bookwork  being  done,  and  in  the  newspaper  offices  there 
is  a  plethora  of  subs.  Business  will  probably  be  better  in  the  spring, 
but  as  this  is  the  summer  home  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the  tourist  class, 
there  will  be  no  dearth  of  men  to  do  the  work. 

The  Duluth  Tribune,  which  promised  to  resume  publication  on  \ 

February  i,  will  probably  make  its  appearance  during  March.  Let  not 
this  announcement  cause  any  rush  of  tourists  to  the  Zenith  City,  however, 
for  there  are  plenty"  of  printers  there,  and  the  old  force  are  ready  for 
work  whenever  they  get  their  money  earned  before  the  suspension. 

J.  F.  Pinz,  a  prominent  first-ward  politician,  is  about  to  start  in  , 
Minneapolis,  a  cooperative  labor  paper,  in  the  Bohemian  language. 

It  seems  likely,  from  present  surface  indications,  that  the  West  will  '  C 
come  to  the  front  in  the  next  International  Union  Convention,  more  | 

prominently  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  session  of  1888  '} 

will  be  held  in  Minneapolis.  We  could  make  it  very  interesting  for  | 

those  fellows  from  the  efl'ete  East.  M.  I 


MATTERS  IN  LOUISVILLE. 

To  the  Editor :  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  7,  1887.  | 

It  has  been  the  habit  here  for  some  little  time  past  to  switch  forces  ;| 

on  the  morning  and  evening  dailies.  Typographical  Union  No.  10,  at  j 

its  meeting  yesterday,  decided  that  this  practice  must  stop  after  April  1 

I,  and  each  paper  must  have  its  full  force.  'Pime  of  composition  on 
afternoon  papers  to  be  six  hours,  and  on  morning  papers  six  and  a  half  | 
hours.  I 

'Phe  Jessamine  Journal,  burned  out  in  January,  was  resuscitated  | 
about  two  weeks  since.  ! 

The  Harrodsburg  (Ky.)  Democi-at  has  put  in  a  new  Cottrell  cylinder  ij 
press.  .  I 

The  Louisville  Journal  of  Commerce  died  recently  of  lack  of  vitality  j 
and  support.  It  had  an  existence  of  about  four  months.  | 

The  Southern  Railroad  Age  is  a  monthly  publication  of  recent  '] 
date,  edited  and  managed  by  J.  11.  Shade,  and  is  meeting  with  good  | 
success.  j 

'Phe  Saturday  Hei-ald,  of  this  city,  changed  front  on  March  i,  by  ; 

the  withdrawal  of  'Phos.  L.  Martin,  a  prominent  young  lawyer,  who  has  j 

been  the  life  of  the  paper.  Two  young  men  will  run  it  in  future,  by  | 

name.  Hays  and  Preschley. 

'Phe  Apostolic  Guide,  formerly  of  this  city,  but  now  printed  in  ; 

Cincinnati,  and  dated  at  Covington  and  Louisville,  has  announced  a  i 

new  editorial  staff,  and  now  dates  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Lexington,  Ky.,  .j 

and  Louisville,  Ky.  It  has  also  changed  to  sixteen  pages,  instead  of  j 

eight,  as  formerly,  hut  no  increase  in  size.  1 

'Phe  disposition  of  plate  matter,  by  'Pypographical  Union  No.  10,  has  j 
been  laid  over  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  International  Union.  .1 

The  Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Company  have  just  put  in  a  new  j 
Hoe  drum  cylinder.  1 

The  Kentucky  Lithographing  and  Printing  Co.  have  remodeled  and  j  1 
greatly  improved  their  establishment.  r 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  from  Frankfort,  Ky.,  for  the  Anti-  « 
Saloon  Democrat,  to  be  published  at  I.ouisville,  Ky.  :i 

Rogers  &  'Puley,  a  job  printing  establishment  of  this  city,  which  ; 

commenced  business  some  three  or  four  years  since,  and  developed  ■  ^ 
very  rapidly,  has  incorporated  under  the  title  of  'Phe  Rogers  'Puley  ? 

Company.  'Phe  incorporators  are  E.  S.  'Puley,  Wm.  B-  Rogers,  and  | 
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II.  R.  IJering.  Capital  stock,  $50,000 ;  highest  amount  indebtedness, 
$25,000.  Officers:  E.  S.  Tuley,  president;  H.  R.  Dering,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Wm.  13.  Rogers,  secretary-treasurer  and  manager. 

business  fair,  prospects  good.  Reporter. 


FROM  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

To  the  Editor :  Buenos  Ayres,  January  3,  1887. 

Trade  during  December  was  pretty  brisk  in  this  city,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  so — in  fact  to  improve — during  the  early  part  of  the  new  year. 
Newspaper  hands  had  any  amount  of  work  to  do  during  the  last  few 
days  of  1886,  for  their  issues  of  January  i  contained  lengthy  summaries 
of  last  year’s  events.  Best  wishes  of  the  season  to  all.  You  in  the 
States  are,  doubtless,  this  moment,  shivering  with  cold ;  here  we  are 
wondering  how  to  keep  ourselves  cool,  for  the  day  is  a  gloriously  sunny 
one,  and  most  uncomfortably  warm. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  Typographical  Society  have  solicited  from  the 
municipal  intendent,  a  sufficient  number  of  graves  in  the  general  ceme¬ 
tery  of  the  Chacarita,  in  view  of  the  order  which  has  gone  forth  closing 
the  northern  cemetery,  where  this  society  has  a  mourning  temple,  and 
burial  ground.  It  is  believed  the  request  will  be  granted. 

Under  the  luscious  title  of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  there  appeared  on  the 
first  instant,  a  thirty-two  page  monthly  serial.  The  title  would  cause  one 
to  think  it  is  a  journal  for  the  fruiter  and  florist,  but  examination  proves 
it  to  be  a  Catholic  magazine,  for  family  reading.  Such  is  the  force  of 
habit  that  an  error  occurs  on  the  very  first  page,  on  which  is  printed  : 
“  Contents  for  January,  1886.” 

At  the  town  of  Mercedes,  there  is  an  institution  known  as  the 
Collegio  Irlandes. 

It  is  a  school  where  children  are  to  be  taught  various  trades,  printing 
among  them.  The  director  announced,  several  weeks  ago,  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  issue  the  above  named  monthly  from  the  college,  but  had  to 
have  the  first  number  printed  in  the  capital,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of 
material,  tie  intends  to  engage  upwards  of  twenty  boys  at  the  business 
of  typesetting. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  works  published  in 
Argentine  is  the  Annario  Bibliografico,  the  seventh  annual  edition  of 
which  has  just  appeared.  Of  its  five  hundred  foolscap  octavo  pages, 
370  are  filled  with  reviews  of  books  issued  in  Argentine,  Uruguay, 
Bolivia  and  Chilian  republics,  during  1885.  Altogether  over  900  books 
are  noticed.  Then  comes  a  list  of  433  newspapers,  published  in  the 
Argentine  republic,  particulars  of  which  will  perhaps  interest  a  number 
of  your  readers.  Concerning  these  433  publications,  189  were  printed 
in  the  capital,  241  in  the  provinces,  and  3  in  the  national  territories.  Of 
this  number  83  are  daily,  25  tri-weekly,  53  semi-weekly,  2  six  times  a 
month,  129  weekly,  4  three  times  a  month,  25  fortnightly,  36  monthly, 
6  quarterly,  i  half-yearly,  6  yearly,  7  irregular,  and  63  not  known. 
The  nationality  of  the  above  is  thus  divided:  native,  391,  foreign  42. 
The  latter  are  printed  in  the  following  languages  :  6  in  Spanish,  16  in 
Italian,  4  in  German,  8  in  French,  i  in  Slav,  5  in  English,  and  8  in 
idioms  not  classified.  Inquiring  into  the  mission  of  their  existence,  we 
find  that  244  represent  politics,  various  commercial  interests  and  litera¬ 
ture;  12  are  purely  literary  journals,  while  57  represent  commer¬ 
cial,  agricultural  and  industrial  affairs;  15  education,  13  science,  18 
philosophy  and  religion,  9  administration,  22  arts  and  recreation,  17 
satirical,  2  geography,  5  legal  sciences,  5  bibliography,  8  statistics,  and  6 
military. 

The  printing  house  of  Mackern  will  move  into  new  and  commodious 
quarters,  which  they  intend  erecting  at  the  corner  of  calles  San  Martin 
and  Piedad,  in  the  month  of  July  next,  where  their  two  printing  offices 
will  be  located  under  one  roof. 

Here  are  particulars  of  the  growth  of  the  Argentine  press,  during  the 
last  six  years:  1880,  109;  1881,  165;  1882,215;  1883,304;  1884, 
348;  1885,433.  The  number  at  the  present  moment  maybe  safely 
put  down  at  500 ;  or  say  one  paper  to  every  7,000  inhabitants  in  this 
republic  of  under  4,000,000  souls. 

According  to  the  city  municipality’s  annual  account,  the  sum  of 
$1,447.07  was  paid  by  that  body  for  printing  and  bookbinding,  done 
for  them  during  the  past  year,  by  the  following  houses :  La  Patria 


($224),  Sud- America  ($54.56),  Z«  Tribuna  Nacional  ($973.56),  for 
printing;  A.  Jacobsen  ($123.90)  and  A.  Melsheimer  ($71.05),  for 
bookbinding. 

Sefior  Simon  Ostwald,  a  large  printers’  supplier  here,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  house  of  Angel  Estrada,  in  the  same  line  of  business,  has 
opened  in  this  country’s  second  city,  Rosario,  in  calle  Santa  P'e,  a  branch 
office  for  the  sale  of  printing  and  lithographic  materials. 

The  postoffice  has  ordered  from  the  American  Bank  Note  Company 
three  million  one  cent  stamps,  and  one  million  one  cent  wrappers. 

La  Union,  a  four-year-old  daily,  located  in  calle  Alsina  105,  has  put 
on  a  new  dress  of  type,  and  came  out  in  that  costume  on  1887’s  first 
day,  looking  decidedly  neat.  Tenders  were  called  for  the  sale  of  the 
old  material  a  month  previously. 

A  large  number  of  typewriters  were  among  the  importations  by  the 
barque  General  Fairchild,  recently  from  the  States. 

A  particularly  interesting  part,  to  dwellers  in  the  river  Platte  county, 
of  President  Cleveland’s  message,  flashed  here  by  cable,  a  few  hours 
after  its  reading,  was  the  announcement  concerning  steamship  lines  to 
South  America.  That  more  trade  would  ensue  between  the  two  conti¬ 
nents,  were  there  better  facilities  of  communication,  cannot  be  doubted. 
At  present  the  service  is  irregular,  unreliable,  and  very  slow  and  incon¬ 
venient.  Plere  is  an  instance  :  I  endeavored  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  get  these  letters  through  for  publication,  and  watched  narrowly  all 
movements  of  vessels.  Early  last  November  the  steamship  Archimedes 
was  announced  to  sail  for  New  York,  direct,  on  the  26th  of  that  month. 
That  date,  aye,  and  seven  days  after  it,  would  have  done  nicely ;  and 
the  last  letter  vvould  have  appeared  in  January  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer.  But  this  is  why  it  did  not :  The  Archimedes  was  succes¬ 
sively  advertised  to  depart  on  December  i,  4,  6,  8  (when  contribution 
was  posted,  feeling  certain  there  would  be  no  more  procrastination),  12, 
put  back  to  II,  forwarded  again  to  14,  15,  and  then,  as  if  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  itself,  the  boat  quietly  stole  away  on  the  17th;  and  that 
vessel  belongs  to  the  slow-going,  irregular  and  unreliable  (with  a  few 
exceptions  in  their  contract  mail  steamers)  line  of  Lamport  &  Holt. 

Chili’s  second  city,  Valparaiso,  reports  trade  quiet.  Pressmen  and 
machine  minders  find  but  little  occupation  in  the  place.  News  hands 
are  paid  by  time  and  piecework,  both  systems  prevailing,  the  former 
being  about  $70  per  month,  and  the  latter  45  to  55  cents  per 
thousand  ems.  Jobbing  hands,  quick  and  with  good  taste,  are  paid 
about  $25  Chili  currency  (oftentimes  but  half  its  value  in  gold)  per 
week,  first-class  hands  at  this  branch  receiving  even  more  than  that  sum. 
Living,  in  the  seaport  city  of  the  west  coast,  board  and  lodging,  costs 
from  $40  to  $50  per  month.  .Slug  O. 


ARE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  DESIRABLE? 

To  the  Editor:  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  22,  1887. 

In  your  December  number  I  notice  you  have  referred  to  the  lecture 
of  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston  (which  was  delivered  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania),  in  favor  of  establishing  technical 
schools.  If  you  will  allow  me  the  space  in  your  valuable  journal,  I 
wish  to  say  what  I  think  about  these  schools. 

By  looking  around  among  the  different  trades  you  will  find  that 
quite  a  number  are  already  (as  you  might  call  it)  overflooded  with  men 
and  boys,  who  have  learned  them,  and  have  worked  for  merely  nothing 
while  they  were  learning;  and  this  overflood,  as  almost  everyone  knows, 
means  a  deduction  in  salary  to  those  who  are  working  at  the  trade, 
because  those  who  have  no  work  will  think,  “  Well,  I  have  learned  the 
trade,  and  now  I  can  command  good  wages”  ;  but  when  three  or  four 
months  have  elapsed  and  they  still  have  no  work  they  begin  to  think  that 
it  is  better  to  work  for  a  little  less  than  they  expected  to  receive,  than  to  be 
idle.  When  one  goes  to  a  shop  and  asks  for  a  job,  the  proprietor  (as  is 
often  the  case),  after  being  satisfied  that  he  is  a  good  mechanic,  will  say 
“  What  salary  do  you  expect  ?  ”  and  the  applicant  may  say  one  or  two 
dollars  per  week  less  than  the  man  who  is  then  working  at  it.  Most 
assuredly  the  proprietor  thinks,  “  Plere,  I  can  save  one  or  two  dollars  jjer 
week,”  and,  consequently,  if  the  other  man  is  a  good  mechanic,  and  he 
does  not  like  to  let  him  go  if  he  can  help  it  (without  expense  to  him), 
he  will  say,  “  Well,  do  you  want  to  work  for  two  dollars  per  week  less 
than  you  are  now  getting?  If  not,  you  can  put  on  your  hat  and  coat 
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and  go.”  That  is  one  reason  among  many  which  could  be  cited,  why 
a  good  mechanic’s  wages  are  often  reduced. 

I  will  say,  though,  that  I  believe  in  giving  a  boy  all  the  chances 
possible  to  learn  the  trade  when  he  begins  work  in  a  shop ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  establishing  schools  to  teach  them  the  many  different  trades,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that,  for  the  reason  that  boys  who 
could  afford  to  go  to  these  schools  would  get  all  the  chances,  and  the 
poorer  class,  who  could  not  afford  to  go,  would  be  obliged  to  be  laborers, 
at  ninety-nine  cents  per  day,  as  is  now  the  case  in  many  places.  You 
may  ask,  why  would  the  poorer  class  be  obliged  to  become  laborers  ? 
In  answer  to  this  I  will  say  that  today  many  a  poor  boy,  who  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  such  a  school,  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  .a  trade  to 
be  learned,  and  asks  for  a  job.  If  he  is  accepted  he  probably  gets  about 
two  dollars  per  week,  for  the  first  year ;  then  three  dollars,  and  so  on ; 
and  he  will  live  as  close  as  possible  so  as  to  make  the  two  ends  meet, 
but  in  case  a  technical  school  was  established  do  you  not  think,  yourself, 
that  the  proprietor  would  prefer  a  boy  that  had  gone  to  that  school,  and 
that  he  would  not  accept  any  other  ? 

By  establishing  a  technical  school  the  working  men  would  not  be  the 
only  ones  imposed  upon.  The  proprietors  would  also  be  imposed  upon, 
by  men  who  had  gotten  the  idea  of  doing  a  thing,  but  would  not  have 
had  any  experience.  I  say  this  because  I  know  it  to  be  the  case  in  a 
shop  in  this  city  where  the  foreman  does  not  understand  his  trade,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  workmen  do  not  understand  it  as  well  as  they  should. 

In  a  technical  school,  as  I  understand,  the  boys  would  be  told,  and 
probably  shown,  what  is  the  first,  second  and  third  thing  to  be  done, 
and  so  on ;  and  when  the  boy  can  remember  these  things  as  they  come 
in  succession,  he  begins  to  think,  “  Now  I  can  do  as  good  at  the  trade  as 
the  next  man,”  and  he  asks  for  a  job  in  a  shop,  and  is  probably  accepted ; 
but  most  assuredly  the  proprietor  will  not  pay  him  as  much  as  he  would 
a  man.  Allow  me  here  to  state  an  instance  which  I  know  to  be  true. 
A  young  man,  or  rather  a  boy,  who  had  seen  quite  a  little  of  the  cooper 
trade,  inquired  for  a  job  at  a  shop,  and  obtained  one.  He  then  went  to 
work,  making  flour  barrels,  and  had  finished  one,  and  was  just  at  work 
on  the  second,  when  the  proprietor  happened  to  pass  and  noticed  his 
barrel.  He  turned  back,  and  told  the  boy  to  go  some  place  else  and 
learn  his  trade.  Now  the  coopering  trade  is  not  the  hardest  to  learn ; 
in  fact  it  is  about  the  easiest,  but  it  would  happen  just  as  well  in  any 
other  trade,  because  many  boys  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  is 
experience  that  makes  the  best  mechanic.  They  only  think  if  they 
know  what  is  to  be  done  first  and  last,  they  can  do  it,  without  any 
experience  whatever. 

1  think  most  good  mechanics  would  also  be  against  establishing  any 
schools  of  this  kind,  and  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  what 
you  think  about  it.  Respectfully  yours,  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  D.  li.  Ellsworth,  Kansas. — Have  sent  you  prospectus  for 
volume  II  of  “American  Printers’  Exchange.”  Write  to  Mr.  Ed.  H. 
McClure,  its  publisher,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Cumberland,  Wisconsin,  February  15,  asks: 
Is  music  printed  from  plates  or  type  ? 

Ansiver. — Invariably  from  plates  ;  generally  from  electrotyped  plates. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  asks:  Could  you  inform 
me  what  wages  are  jjaid  jjhoto-engravers  ?  What  would  a  good,  steady 
man,  who  understands  several  of  the  different  processes,  be  worth? 

Ansicer. — Wages  range  in  Chicago  from  IS30  to  $50  per  week, 
according  to  the  skill,  proficiency  and  responsibility  of  the  workman. 

J.  P.  S.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  asks  :  Do  you  consider  it  advisable 
to  use  P'rench  chalk  in  connection  with  heating  and  casting  stereo 
matrices  ?  We  find  it  difficult  to  work  large  stereo  plates  with  electro 
cuts  set  in,  without  smashing  the  stereo  plates.  Can  you  tell  how  it  can 
be  successfully  done  ?  Would  you  use  hard  or  soft  packing  on  such 
work  ?  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  packing  for  cylinder  presses 
for  ordinary  plate  work  ? 

Answer. — P'rench  chalk  is  only  used  to  prevent  the  matrix  from 
sticking  to  the  blanket.  The  breaking  referred  to  must  be  the  fault  of 
the  man  who  beats  them.  If  the  cut  set  in  is  underlaid  a  paper  higher 


/han  the  type,  before  molding  (which  allows  for  shrinkage),  the  trouble 
complained  of  will  be  removed.  Use  a  horse  blanket.  If  the  plates  are 
old  or  battered,  use  soft  packing ;  if  in  good  condition,  use  hard  packing. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Orillia,  Ontario,  under  date  of  February  12, 
asks :  Can  you  tell  me  what  are  the  ingredients  and  proportions  of  a 
first-class  composition  for  padding  billheads,  etc.  ? 

Ansiuer. — One  half  pound  of  glue,  one  quarter  pound  of  glycerine, 
one  ounce  of  linseed  oil,  one  ounce  granulated  sugar,  to  which  add 
three  or  four  drops  of  aniline  dye.  The  glue  should  be  soaked  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  dissolved  by  heating ;  the  glycerine  and  sugar  should 
next  be  stirred  in,  then  the  dye  selected,  and  lastly  the  oil,  which  should 
be  thoro^lghly  mixed. 

A  Rushville  (Indiana)  correspondent,  under  date  of  P'ebruary  24, 
writes:  Please  answer  the  following:  I  want  to  print  or  stamp  in  black 
upon  'passbook  skiver  (uncolored  sheep’s  leather,  such  as  is  used  to 
cover  passbooks  and  law  books).  What  can  I  use  that  will  dry  quickly? 
On  two  former  occasions  I  used  regular  printers’  ink,  mixed  with  a  little 
quick-drying  varnish,  but  it  took  over  a  week  to  dry. 

Ansi.uer. — One  ounce  beeswax,  oz.  gum-arabic,  dissolved  in  suffi¬ 
cient  acetic  acid  to  make  a  thin  mucilage;  oz.  Brown’s  japan,  oz. 
asphaltum  varnish.  Incorporate  with  i  lb.  of  wood-cut  ink. 

A  correspondent  in  Malvern,  Iowa,  asks :  Can  a  printer  join  the 
union  as  soon  as  he  learns  the  trade;  and  if  he  can’t,  how  long  before 
he  can  ?  Also,  if  there  is  a  union  in  Creston,  and  who  is  the  secretary  ? 

Answer. — i.  Section  i,  under  head  of  “  Apprentices,”  General  Laws 
International  Typographical  Union,  says :  “  The  term  of  service  shall 
not  be  less  than  four  years.”  The  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
requires  four  years’  apprenticeship,  as  a  minimum.  2.  We  do  not  think 
there  is  a  union  in  Creston,  but  you  had  better  write  to  W.  B.  Fisher, 
Council  Bluffs,  state  deputy,  for  positive  information. 

A  subscriber  in  Tacoma,  W.  T.,  writes  :  Will  you  please  tell  me, 
through  The  Inland  Printer,  whether  there  is  any  stereotype  outfit 
in  existence  which  can  be  used  successfully  by  a  printer,  without  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  stereotyping  ;  and  if  so,  whose  make  is  it  ? 

Answer. — There  is.  The  “  Unique”  stereotype  machine,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  R.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Connecticut,  is  made  especially 
to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  do  their  own  stereotyping.  Hughes’ 
Stereotype  Outfit,  as  manufactured  by  M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street. 
New  York,  is  also  guaranteed  to  fill  the  bill.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  to  the  above  mentioned  parties,  and  then  decide  for  yourself. 

B.  J.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  February  16,  asks  :  i.  Can  you  inform 
me  of  any  standing  rule  to  go  by  in  tendering  on  presswork,  say  on  a 
pony  Campbell  press,  which  will  print  a  half  sheet  D.  R  ?  2.  Is  there 

any  standard  authority  published  for  such  purpose  ?  3.  As  the  mode  of 

tendering  here  is  by  getting  the  cost  of  everything  first,  and  then  adding 
the  percentage  on  all  afterward,  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  the  cost 
price  on  a  long  run,  well,  say  of  25,000  impressions,  book  form. 

Answer. — As,  in  a  number  of  similar  questions,  asked,  we  cannot 
give  a  categorical  answer  to  the  above.  For  example,  wages,  rent,  etc., 
are  higher  in  Chicago  than  in  Winnipeg,  and  consequently  prices  for 
presswork  would  be  apt  to  be  higher.  Again,  a  great  deal  would  depend 
on  the  character  and  size  of  the  job,  the  amount  of  ink  consumed,  and 
quality  and  finish  of  paper  worked.  For  some  jobs  ^25  would  be  a  fair 
charge  for  25,000  impressions,  while  in  others  ^50  would  not  be  too 
high  a  figure.  There  is  no  standard  authority  that  we  know  of. 

TYPE  FROM  PAPER  PULP. 

A  substitute  for  wood  tyjie  or  printing  blocks  is  made  from  paper 
pulp.  The  pulp  is  desiccated,  and  reduced  to  a  powdered  or  com¬ 
minuted  state,  after  which  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  waterproofing 
liquid  or  material — such  as  paraffine  oil  or  a  drying  linseed  oil,  for 
instance.  The  mixture  is  then  dried  and  subsequently  pulverized.  In 
its  pulverized  state  it  is  introduced  into  a  mold  of  the  requisite  construc¬ 
tion  to  produce  the  desired  article,  type  or  block,  and  then  subjected  to 
pressure  to  consolidate  it,  and  heat  to  render  tacky  or  adhesive  the  water¬ 
proofing  material.  Finally,  the  type  is  cooled  while  in  the  mold,  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  retain  its  shape  and  solidity. 
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THE  NEWSBOY’S  DEBT. 

“  Sir,  if  you  please,  my  brother  Jim — 

The  one  you  give  the  bill,  you  know — 

He  couldn’t  bring  the  money,  sir. 

Because  his  back  was  hurtecl  so. 

“  He  didn’t  mean  to  keep  the  ‘  change’ ; 

He  got  runned  over,  up  the  street ; 

One  wheel  went  right  across  his  back. 

And  t’other  forewheel  mashed  his  feet. 

“  They  stopped  the  horses  just  in  time. 

And  then  they  took  him  up  for  dead. 

And  all  that  day  and  yesterday 
He  wasn’t  rightly  in  his  head. 

“  He  had  that  money  in  his  hand. 

And  never  saw  it  any  more. 

Indeed,  he  didn’t  mean  to  steal ! 

He  never  lost  a  cent  before  ! 

“  He  was  afraid  that  you  might  think 
He  meant  to  keep  it  anyway ; 

This  morning  when  they  brought  him  to 
He  cried,  because  he  couldn’t  pay. 

“  He  made  me  fetch  his  jacket  here ; 

It’s  torn  and  dirtied  pretty  bad ; 

It’s  only  fit  to  sell  for  rags. 

But  then,  you  know,  it’s  all  he  had ! 

“  When  he  gets  well — -it  won’t  be  long — 

If  you  will  call  the  money  lent,' 

He  says  he’ll  work  his  fingers  off 
But  what  he’ll  pay  you  every  cent.” 

And  then  he  cast  a  rueful  glance 
At  the  soiled  jacket,  where  it  lay. 

“  No,  no,  my  boy  !  Take  back  the  coat. 

Your  brother’s  badly  hurt,  you  say  ? 

“  Where  did  they  take  him  ?  Just  run  out 
And  hail  a  cab ;  then  wait  for  me. 

Why,  1  would  give  a  thousand  coats. 

And  pounds,  for  such  a  boy  as  he!” 

A  half  hour  after  this  we  stood 
Together  in  the  crowded  wards. 

And  the  nurse  checked  the  hasty  steps 
That  fell  too  loudly  on  the  boards. 

I  thought  him  smiling  in  his  sleep. 

And  scarce  believed  her  when  she  said. 

Smoothing  away  the  tangled  hair 

From  brow  and  cheek,  “  The  boy  is  dead !” 

Dead  ?  Dead  so  soon  ?  How  fair  he  looked ! 

One  streak  of  sunshine  on  his  hair. 

Poor  lad !  Well,  it  is  warm  in  heaven  ; 

No  need  of  “  change  ”  and  jackets  there. 

And  something  rising  in  my  throat 
Made  it  so  hard  for  me  to  speak, 

I  turned  away,  and  left  a  tear 
Lying  upon  his  sunburned  cheek. 

— H.  R.  Hiidsoii. 


Frost-proof  L\k. — Aniline  black  one  dram,  rub  with  a  mixture 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  one  dram,  pure  alcohol  ten  ounces. 
The  deep  blue  solution  obtained  is  diluted  with  a  hot  solution  of  con¬ 
centrated  glycerine  one-and-a-half  drams,  in  four  ounces  of  water. 
This  ink  does  not  injure  steel  pens,  is  unaffected  by  concentrated  mineral 
acids  or  strong  alkalies,  and  will  not  freeze  at  a  temperature  of  22  or 
24  degrees  below  zero. 


TYPE-COMPOSING  MACHINES. 

A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  POLYTECHNIC  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  BY  MR.  THOMAS  EISHER,  NOVEMBER,  1 886. 


A  large  number  of  attempts  at  supiilanting  human  compositors,  and 
substituting  mechanical  instead,  have  been  made  within  recent  years,  in 
which  inventors  have  endeavored  to  make  capitalists  less  dependent  on 
labor,  to  insure  greater  rapidity  in  the  execution  of  work,  and  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  production.  The  craze  for  type  -  composing  machinery 
followed  very  closely  the  introduction  of  steam  printing.  Now,  tlie 
mechanical  production  of  impressions  has  fairly  ousted  the  original 
hand  process  out  of  the  field.  Not  so  with  the  automatic  compositor ; 
in  spite  of  the  advance  in  mechanical  science,  we  are  yet  far  from  perfec¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  due  to  the  want  of  ingenuity,  time  or  money,  for  more 
has  been  .spent  upon  this  than  upon  any  similar  industrial  enteriirise. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  task,  wliich  requires  a 
machine  to  be  rapid  and  correct  in  composing,  distributing  and  justify¬ 
ing,  simple  in  working,  perfectly  noiseless,  and  to  justify  any  sized  type 
to  various  measures.  It  should  not  recpiire  specially  made  or  specially 
nicked  type ;  it  should  be  capable  of  manipulating  every  sort  from  a 
cap  A  to  a  hair  space ;  it  should  not  break  or  unnecessarily  wear  the 
type,  and  it  should  also  admit  of  being  worked  by  power,  foot  or  band, 
with  very  little  supervision. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  compositor’s  work  is  mechanical, 
but  the  inability  to  replace  him  by  competent  machinery  gives  the  lie 
direct  to  the  assertion.  In  all  other  machines  the  same  operations  are 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  whereas  an  apparatus  for  composing  may  be 
at  work  for  years,  and  not  once  perform  exactly  similar  motions  for  five 
minutes  together.  In  short,  you  want  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  can 
think,  and  the  numerous  efforts  to  secure  this  phenomenon  show  us  on 
how  sure  a  foundation  the  compositor’s  art  is  based.  Over  400  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  immortal  Caxton  put  together  his  ponderous, 
rough  black  letter,  with  thumb  and  finger,  and  nowadays  we  pick  up 
the  best  cut  Baskerville’s  and  Elzevirs,  the  most  delicate  diamond,  and 
the  stoutest  great  primer  in  a  similar  manner,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  setting  up  type  goes  on  apace. 
One  or  two  extensive  London  book  houses  have  on  trial  machines  by 
different  makers,  and  several  news  offices  are  testing  them,  one  daily 
journal  having  as  many  as  six  compo.sers  and  thirteen  distributers  at 
work,  and  each  year  more  and  more  type  is  being  put  together  by 
machinery,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  being  improved. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  anxious  master  printers  are  for  some  piece 
of  mechanism  which  will  enable  them  to  be  independent  of  the  com¬ 
positor.  It  is  beyond  doubt  desirable,  that  where  existence  depends 
upon  rapidity  of  production,  and  where  competition  is  very  keen,  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  anything  which  promises  only  a  portion 
of  what  composing  machines  claim  to  do.  Accordingly  we  find  large 
firms  ready  to  encourage  all  such  efforts  at  whatever  expense,  and  it  is 
stated  that  a  London  firm  have  stowed  away  in  a  lumber  room  on  New- 
street  square,  a  sufficient  number  of  typesetting  automata  to  form  a 
small  museum.  Although  these  machines  are  competing,  and  some¬ 
times  successfully,  with  the  deft  fingers  and  intelligent  brain  of  the 
compositor,  we  must  not  follow  the  example  of  the  pressmen  on  the 
introduction  of  printing  machinery,  who  held  meetings  and  decided  to 
“put  it  down,”  arguing  “that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  good  work, 
it  was  against  the  Scriptures,  and  it  would  increase  pauperism  and 
crime.”  The  bitter  feeling  between  master  and  man  on  this  question 
seems  hardly  eradicated  by  the  course  of  years,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  was  accelerated  by  unre¬ 
liable  conduct  of  the  men.  Johnson  even  proposed  that  a  tax  be 
levied  on  all  work  produced  with  the  aid  of  machinery.  Even  now, 
the  same  sentiment  prevails  in  some  composing  rooms  ;  for,  a  short  time 
ago,  in  a  I.ondon  establishment,  the  compositors  compelled  the  clicker 
to  refuse  to  make  up  some  matter  lifted  by  one  of  these  machines.  1 
believe  none  of  the  members  of  the  association  would  adopt  such  a 
short-sighted  and  bigoted  policy,  but  would  be  prepared  to  discuss,  and 
endeavor  to  understand  the  various  principles  involved  in  their  con¬ 
struction,  and  to  become  proficient  in  their  manipulation,  and  thus  keep 
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pace  with  the  times.  It  is  with  this  belief  that  I  have  ventured  to  place 
a  few  notes  on  the  subject  before  you,  as  such  discussion  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  concerned. 

The  first  patent  for  the  setting  up  of  type  was  granted  to  W.  Church, 
in  1822,  and  since  that  time  over  120  machines  have  been  introduced. 
In  many  cases  a  large  number  of  patents  have  been  taken  during  a 
course  of  years  by  the  same  inventors,  in  their  search  after  a  perfect 
machine. 

A  typical  machine  is  the  “  Ilattersley,”  patented  in  England,  in 
1857,  which  consists  of  a  horizontal  top  stage,  on  which  is  placed  a 
partitioned  tray,  each  partition  containing  a  row  of  letters.  Descending 
vertically  along  the  front  of  this  tray  is  a  series  of  wires  with  pistons, 
and  the  pistons  are  depressed  by  the  keys  acting  by  bell  cranks,  which 
are  brought  back  to  their  first  position  by  india-rubber  bands  or  springs. 
A  propeller,  kej)t  in  a  state  of  tension  by  an  india-rubber  spring,  is  placed 
in  the  rear  of  each  row,  and  draws  them  forward  to  the  piston.  If  we 
press  on  a  key,  it  depresses  the  piston,  which  pulls  down  with  it  a  type, 
and  drops  it  into  a  tube,  which  conveys  it  to  the  stick.  The  series  of 
channels  converge  to  a  common  mouth,  through  which  every  type  in 
succession  must  pass. 

In  the  “  Fraser  ”  machine,,  a  later  invention,  by  an  Edinburgh 
printer,  the  same  principle  is  adopted,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  from 
10,000  to  20,000  can  be  set  in  a  continuous  line  per  hour;  in  fact  “the 
only  limit  to  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  the  skill  of  the  operator.”  A 
distributer  is  added,  and  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  composer.  It  sepa¬ 
rates  the  different  letters  by  switches,  acted  on  by  keys.  On  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  a  key,  the  corresponding  switch  is  opened,  and  the  type  guided 
to  its  proper  compartment  in  the  composing  machine  reservoir.  In 
working  this  machine,  I  have  noticed  that  it  makes  the  hand  ache,  and 
the  fingers  are  liable  to  slip ;  a  wrong  letter  being  very  often  the  result. 
This  may  be  due  more  to  incompetence  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
mechanism. 

Another  machine  of  a  similar  class  is  the  “  Bracklesberg.”  In  this 
there  are  as  many  grooves  as  there  are  characters  in  the  font,  and  they 
are  so  placed  by  the  distributer  that  they  stand  on  their  feet,  with  their 
sides  toward  the  operator,  and  their  nicks  to  the  right  hand.  It  is 
arranged  for  hand  or  treadle  power. 

A  machine,  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  turning  out  a  lot 
of  work,  is  that  invented  by  Dr.  Mackie,  of  Warrington.  It  is  worked 
like  the  previous  ones,  on  the  piano  key  principle,  but  there  its  similarity 
ends.  The  process  is  very  elaborate,  and  the  action  purely  automatic, 
being  governed  by  strips  of  perforated  paper.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  perforator  and  composer.  The  perforator  is  a  tiny  instrument  con¬ 
sisting  of  fourteen  keys,  by  means  of  which  narrow  strips  of  paper  are 
perforated.  The  composer  consists  of  three  horizontal  rings  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  broad,  the  end  one  at  the  top  being  at 
rest.  On  the  top  of  the  ring  twenty  pockets  are  inserted,  each  of  which 
contains  compartments  for  seven  different  kinds  of  type,  and  sufficiently 
open  at  the  bottom  to  allow  the  apparatus  to  extract  the  bottom  type 
from  any  one  of  the  divisions  as  wanted.  The  middle  or  carrying  ring, 
has  twenty  pickpockets,  each  carrying  seven  of  what  are  called  the 
“  legs-of-man,”  and  seven  fingers.  At  the  place  where  the  operations 
commence,  there  is  a  drum  with  fourteen  perforations  across  its  upper 
surface,  and  over  this  drum  the  previously  perforated  paper  is  made  to 
travel  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  each  movement.  Over  the  top  of  the 
drum  of  paper  there  are  fourteen  levers  with  pegs  which  are  always 
seeking  to  enter  the  perforation  in  the  drum,  but  are  only  able  to  enter 
those  which  have  corresponding  perforations  in  the  paper.  Two  holes 
are  made  in  the  jsaper  for  the  “  legs-of-man,”  and  from  one  to  seven  for 
the  fingers.  On  the  type  being  extracted,  it  lies  upon  the  traveling  ring 
till  it  reaches  the  delivery  channel,  when  a  pusher  places  it  on  the 
traveling  belt,  a  few  inches  longer,  from  which  it  is  pushed  down  a 
.syphon  spout,  one  letter  upon  another,  on  to  the  delivery  slab,  ready  to 
be  justified  to  lines  of  the  required  length.  It  has  been  worked  at  the 
rate  of  12,000  per  hour,  costing  3_l^d.  per  1,000.  The  motive  power 
can  be  supplied  by  steam  or  hand. 

Another  invention,  adopting  quite  a  different  method  to  secure  the 
same  object,  is  the  “  Matrix  Compositor,”  of  J.  E.  Sweet,  which  was 
introduced,  but  did  not  work  very  satisfactorily  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867.  It  was  designed  to  form  a  mold  or  matrix  for  stereotype 


plates,  disposing  of  movable  types,  and  the  labor  of  setting  and  distribut¬ 
ing  them.  By  operating  on  the  keys  of  the  machine,  impressions  are 
made  in  thick,  soft,  or  dry  paper,  of  the  letters  required.  From  the 
mold  thus  formed,  the  plates  are  cast  in  the  usual  way. — British  and 
Colonial  Printer  and  Statioiie". 

(To  be  continued.') 


QUICK  DRYING  OF  PRINTING. 

Often  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  printings  quickly  so  as  to  be  able  to 
deliver  to  customers  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  orders  are  received  for  prices  current,  circulars,  etc.,  on 
strong  printed  paper  or  ordinary  writing  paper,  which  takes  considerable 
time  to  dry  by  the  ordinary  process,  and  which  should  not  be  sent  out 
before  they  are  completely  dry,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  soiled  or  blotted. 
Of  all  means  proposed  hitherto  for  speedy  drying,  the  best  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  use  of  calcined  magnesia,  which  is  dusted  lightly  on.  Calcined 
magnesia  is  a  little  higher  priced  than  other  powders  used  today ;  but 
this  is  of  no  consequence  when  we  consider  that  the  magnesia  is  far 
lighter  than  any  of  the  others.  Thus  we  have  in  the  same  weight  a  far 
greater  quantity.  There  is  also  another  occasion  where  we  would  do 
well  to  use  magnesia.  This  is  when  a  bronzed  imprint  is  taken,  before 
a  copy  is  taken  with  different  colors  of  ink.  If  we  do  not  take  care  not 
to  commence  with  the  bronze,  before  all  the  other  colors  are  dry,  parti¬ 
cles  of  bronze  become  attached  to  these  colors,  and  cannot  be  completely 
taken  away.  In  thus  drying  the  leaves  before  applying  the  bronze,  this 
inconvenience  is  avoided. —  Exchange. 


ACQUISITION  BY  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

A  welcome  and  interesting  addition  to  the  varied  attractions  to  the 
British  Museum  has  lately  been  made  in  the  form  of  a  quantity  of  Japan¬ 
ese  wood-cut  illustrations  and  picture  books,  being  part  of  the  collection 
purchased  by  the  trustees  from  Mr.  William  Anderson,  in  the  year  1882, 
for  the  sum  of  £1,000.  The  present  exhibition  is  confined  to  native 
reproductions  of  original  designs,  in  which  the  complete  collection 
abounds. 

These  exhibits  are  unique.  They  are  the  finest  of  their  kind  ever 
taken  to  Europe ;  and  neither  in  the  present  nor  in  the  future  would  it 
be  possible  to  match  them  at  any  price.  iVIr.  Anderson  started  in  life 
as  an  art  student,  and  subsequently  adopted  the  profession  of  medicine. 
He  resided  in  Japan  for  six  years,  as  professor  to  the  Imperial  Naval 
College  at  Tokio,  where  he  also  held  the  post  of  medical  officer  to  the 
British  legation.  In,  that  joint  capacity,  and  aided  by  a  rare  artistic 
training,  he  enjoyed  a  rare  opportunity  of  gathering  together  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  ample  series  of  specimens  of  Chinese,  Corean  and  Japanese 
paintings,  penmanship  and  printing. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

The  following  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  printing  interests,  is 
specially  reported  by  Franklin  H.  Hough,  solicitor  of  American  and 
foreign  patents,  925  F.  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will 
furnish  copies  of  patents  for  25  cents  each : 

Issue  of  February  i,  1887. 

356.866. — Printers’  Block.  J.  A.  Burke,  Chicago,  Assignor  to  the  Chicago  Metal 

Quoin  and  Patent  Block  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

356.867.  — Printing  Press.  C.  E.  Clement,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

356,828. — Printing  Presses,  Ink-Distributing  Apparatus  for.  M.  Gaily,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Issue  of  February  8,  1887. 

357>55>- — Printing  and  Delivery  Mechanism,  Web.  L.  C.  Crowell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Assignor  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Issue  of  February  15,  1887. 

357,893. — Copy  Holder,  Printers’.  G.  W.  Banta,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

357,801. — Printing  and  Stamping  Press.  N.  W.  Wheless,  Augusta,  Ga. 

357,927. — Printing  Machine,  Perfecting.  J.  T.  Hawkins,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Issue  of  February  22,  1887. 

358,051. — Printing  Machine,  Stop-Cylinder.  J.  R.  McDonald,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
358,041. — Typesetting  Compartment,  Printers’.  L.  K.  Johnson  and  A.  A.  Low, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Assignors  to  Alden  Type  Machine  Company,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
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The  Inland  Prmtei^  Co. 

WANTS  COPIES  OF 

The  Inland  Printer, 

January  and  October  Numbers,  1886', 

And  2vill  be  happy  to  make  an  exchange  for 
the7n  by  giving  copies  of  any  other  number 
which  owners  may  desire. 

183,  185,  187  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


COFFIN,  DEVOE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 

GOLD,  SILVER  AND  FANCY  COLORS. 
Price,  fro7n  $i.oo  to  $6.00  per  Poimd. 


176  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 


“anufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  for 
BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  CATALOGUES.  Etc.,  Etc. 

SEND  GREEN  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


The  typography  of  this  journal  is  a  sample  of 
our  ivork. 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

— Eastern  Agents — 

GOLDING  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 

— Southwestern  Agents — 

St.  Louis  Printers’  Supply  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


lil;  •Eealers-in-  einratfi'no-Ttols  •  fUacliinBpy-ana-enaravErs-'Supplits. 


Adolph  Wagenek.  Max  Schneegass. 


A.  WAGENER  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS 


ENGRAVERS, 

196  and  198  Soudi  Clark  St., 

CHICAGO. 


GEO.  E.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOLDING  MACHINES, 

Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Machinery, 

AND 

GENERAL  PRINTERS’  MACHINISTS, 

68  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


Estaulished  1858. 

J.  K.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Lithographic  and  Letter  Press 

INKS. 

We  have  to  Acknowledge  No  Superior. 

Chicago  Branch,  27  Washington  St. 

J.  S.  MASTERMAN,  Salesman. 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Jobbers  on 

ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 
APPLICATION  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD. 

A  special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers*  wants,  sent  free. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  62  Longworth  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street,  New 
York. 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  beve’  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London, 
(iionn.  ;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  general  west¬ 
ern  agents,  Chicago. 

Bullock  Printing  Press  Co.,  52  Illinois  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  W.  H.  Kerkhoff,  manager. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  Williamstreet,  New  York  ;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Fuchs  &  Lang,  New  York  and  Chicago,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  Rotary  Movement  Stop-Cylinder 
Press,  Koenig  &  Bauer,  makers. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
The  “  Cranston”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing  Presses,  all  sizes. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing  machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc. 

W.  G.  Walker  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Prouty  Power  Press,  and  Printers’ 
Supply  House. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
First-class  and  country  Drum  Cylinders. 


ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 

Geo.  E.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  68-70  West  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also,  Folding  Machines. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  agents,  Chicago. 

R.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.  “Unique” 
Stereotyping  Machinery,  Quoins,  etc.  Send  stamp 
for  circular. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

C.  Jurgens  &  Bro.,  14  and  16  Calhoun  place,  rear  of 
1 19  Clark  street,  Chicago.  Electrotypers  and  Stereo¬ 
typers,  Photo  and  Wood  Engraving. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (“Globe-Democrat”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Stonemetz  Printers'  Machinery  Co.,  Millbury, 
Mass.,  Manufacturers  of  Paper,  Folding  and 
Printers’  Machinery,  Presses,  Stereotype  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Mailers,  Galleys,  etc.  Branch  office, 
150  Nassau  street,  New  York.  Walter  C.  Bennett, 
Manager. 


IMPOSING  STONES. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  The  best 
printers’  slab  in  the  world.  More  durable  than 
marble  and  90  per  cent  cheaper.  Send  for  circular. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  office  and  factory, 
II  and  13  Dayton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  170  East 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York  ;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Fred'k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street,  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston  : 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York ;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street,  New  York. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  Ill. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sheldon  Collins’  Sons  &  Co.,  32  and  34  Frankfort 
street.  New  York. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 
Golding  Jobber,  Rotary  Official,  and  Pearl  presses. 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Challenge”  Job 
Press. 

The  F.  M.  Weller’s  Liberty  Machine  Works, 
54  Frankfort  street,  New  York.  Sole  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Liberty  Press. 

The  Prouty  Press  Co.,  49  Federal  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Slanufacturers  of  the  “  Prouty  ”  Job  Press 
(improved). 


MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

Cranston  &  Co.,  57  to  61  Park  street.  New  York. 

C.  R.  Carver,  614  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Edward  L.  Miller,  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York  ;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“Jewel”  cutters,  two  styles. 

Howard  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Paper  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  hlissouri. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
“  Champion  ”  paper  cutters. 


PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 


PAPER  BOX  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street,  New 
York. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 
Bradner  Smith  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  Randolph  street,  Chicago. 
Pulsifer,  Jordan  &  Pfaff,  43  to  49  Federal  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ross,  Robbins  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703  to  709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  171  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703-709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 
Whiting  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass. 
See  advertisement. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS’  AGENT. 

Fowler  &  Brown,  room  4  Home  Insurance  Building, 
La  Salle  street,  cor.  Adams.  News,  Book,  Litho¬ 
graph,  Writing,  Covers,  Cardboards,  Writing 
Manilas  and  Envelopes. 


PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

PERFORATED  NUMBERS. 

P.  F.  Van  Everen,  116  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
The  largest  Photo-Engraving  Establishment  in  the 
world . 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Chicago  Brass-Rule  Works,  84  Market  street, 
Chicago.  Brass  rule  is  our  specialty. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York, 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing-sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 

Keep  in  stock  everything  required  by  printers. 

John  McConnell  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Improved  Keystone  Quoin. 

John  Metz,  117  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Send  for  specimen  book. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 

Wire  Staple  Company,  304  Branch  street,  Philadel- 
hia.  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Brown’s  Breech-Loader 
tapling  Machine. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 


Bendernagel  &  Co.,  36  Hudson  street,  Philadelphia. 
Composition  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 


H.  L.  Hart,  20  N.  Water  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  trial,  you  will  use  no  other. 


J.  H.  Osgood  &  Co.,  100  Milk  street,  Boston.  The 
best  patent  and  old  style  composition. 


Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 


SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 

;  Typefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
et,  Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 

M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


A.  W.  Lindsay  Type  Foundry  (formerly  R.  &  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  115  and  117  Fifth 
avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65,  Beekman  street. 
New  York;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co., 
street,  Chicago. 


to  204  South  Clark 


John  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  31  German  street,  Baltimore. 
Type  Founders  and  Electrotypers.  Largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  south  of  Philadelphia. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newton  Copper  Type  Co.  (for  copper-facing  type 
only),  14  Frankfort  street.  New  York. 

Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.  (Dickinson  Type  Foundry), 
236  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 


The  Union  Type  Foundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston  and  Central  Foundries. 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  Y’ork. 


WOOD  TYPE. 

Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and 
Furniture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks, 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street,  New  York. 


W.  B.  CONKEY, 

BOOKBINDER. 

PAMPHLETS  MY  SPECIALTY. 


163  and  165  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


JOHt^  H)\5TIN0S=  'A=R=I1ART’  “JOS'-rRIPR 
Ppe^t.  OehMai^ep.  VPpes’t. 


illustrative 

AND  ADVERTISING 
pURPOSES 


B  CM  Alt  72  5  C^ESTh.ur  STj 

PM!  lad  E  LP  HI  A  • 


GEO.  H.  TAYLOR. 


HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 


Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Commission  Paper  Dealers — * 

-Manufacturers’  Agents. 


* 


We  carry  exclusively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  afid  our  lines  of  these  are  more  varied  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-Pres't. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 


Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINE 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 


153  IVABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


MILLS;  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 
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O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinders. 


Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 
Titles,  Stamped  Backs,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

S.  E.  corner  Van  Buren  and  Clark  Sts., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


e:sta.bIjIsme3i>  ie©o. 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 


Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book, 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 

MERCHANTS  IN 

Supplies  I  Amateur  Photography 


PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 
i8^  and  i8y  Wabash  Avenue, 
Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 


AULaX  &  WIBORG, 


Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Branch  — 152  &  154  Monrof.  St.,  Chicago. 


Not  the  “  Oldest,”  but  LARGER  than  all  other  Ink  Houses  in 
the  West  COMBINED. 


FOR  SALE! 

HOE  PONY  CYLINDER  PRESS, 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION, 

and  now  running  in  a  good  ofifice  in  Chicago 

Full  information  on  application  at 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  OFFICE, 
140  MONROE  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The  United  States  Paper- Maker 
And  Stationers’  Journal 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Paper-Makers  and 
Stationers. 

Published  semi-monthly,  ist  and  15th.  $2.00  per 

annum.  Single  copies  10  cents.  As  The  U7iiied  States 
Paper-Maker  and  Stationers*  yournal  reaches  all 
buyers,  it  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium.  Rates 
for  standing  and  displayed  advertisements  furnished  on 
application.  Address 

CHARLES  C.  WALDEN  &  CO., 

29  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


PAPER  AND  PRESS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  monthly  journal  of  information,  devoted  to  the  Paper 
and  Printing  interests. 

Subscription  Price,  $i.oo  per  annum. 

Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

Paper  and  Press  is  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Paper,  Printing  and  kindred  interests  of  the  second 
manufacturing  and  distributing  center  in  the  United 
States. 

W.  M.  PATTON,  Publisher, 

504  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN 

Publisher  and  Printer, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


A  large  quarto,  issued  monthly,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Publishers,  Printers  and  Lithographers. 

Subscription  Price,  $i.oo  per  year. 

For  advertising  rates,  see  paper.  Sample  copies 
furnished  on  application.  Subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments  solicited.  Address 

JAS.  DAVIDSON,  Editor  and  Manager, 

Room  29,  Courier-Journal  Building. 


- the - 

PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 

IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

— AT — 

517  &  519  Minor  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

—by- 

IE  S.  MENAMIN, 


PRICE,  $1.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


ROUNDS’ 

PRINTERS’  -  - 

CABINET, 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY  BY 

S.  P.  ROUNDS,  Jr.,  &  CO., 

314  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  gi.oo. 

THE  ART  AGE. 

Two  dollars  a  year.  Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 

A  Special  Department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Beautiful  Supplements  every  Month. 

POSITIVELY  NO  FREE  SAMPLE  COPIES. 

Address  ART  AGE, 

74  West  Twenty-third  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


- the - 

AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHER 
AND  PRINTER. 

The  leading  trade  journal  in  Lithography,  Zincogra¬ 
phy,  Photo-Engraving,  Photo-Lithography  and  all  new 
Photo-Mechanical  processes.  Published  weekly,  at 
12  Centre  Street,  New  York,  by 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

(Incorporated.) 

Branch  in  Chicago ^  23  Staats  Zeitung  Building, 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  trade  journal,  that  will 
amply  repay  advertisers  in  its  line, 

PRICE,  $3.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  CRAETSMAN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Official  Paper  of  the  International 
Typographical  Uiiiort. 

Only  Labor  Paper  published  at  the  National  Capital. 
Published  Weekly. 

Subscription,  $i.oo  per  year.  Sample  free. 

RAMSEY  &  BISBEE,  Publishers. 
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W.  O.  TYLER  PAPER  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  DEALERS  IN 

— =PAPERSs — 

SUITED  TO  THE  USES  OF  , 

PRINTERS,  STATIONERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOKBINDERS,  ETC. 

Our  lines  of  Book,  Print  and  Flat  Papers,  Envelopes,  Cardboards,  etc.,  are  not  surpassed  in  quality^ 
quantity  or  variety  by  those  of  any  other  house.  East  or  West. 

. =PRICES  ALWAYS  ROCK  BOTTOM.  - 

If  you  have  not  received  our  HANDY  INDEXED  CATALOGUE,  send  your  business  card  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  copy. 

W.  0.  TYLER  PAPER  CO.,  169-171  Adams  St,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

GHIGAGO. 

Book  -  - 
News  -  - 
Writing  - 
Blotting  - 

Wrapping  /  *  *  *  *_*.*  *  *  *..*■*.* 
Envelopes,  Cardboard,  Tags,  etc. 

OUR  NEW  LINE 

*  OXFORD  * 

(  SUPERFINE  ) 

PLaAT  and  RUDEID. 

Send  for  Samples. 


Paper. 


A 


P 


E 


R 


F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co., 

208  &  210 
Randolph  Street, 

Chicago. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all 
kinds  of 


++++++++++ 


++++++++++ 


Paper. 
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A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map  and  Photo-Engravers, 

- and - 

Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 

I 

119  MONROR  ST.,  | 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  Q  1C  AGO# 


F.  L.  HURLBUTT. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER. 


GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

R.  E.  POLLOCK. 


BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 


(INKS* 


With  the  approaching  season,  we  wish  to  call  special  allenlion  to  our 
LARGE  AND  CHOICE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

LIVE  STOCK  CUTS, 

Embracing  a  full  line  of  representations  of 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Etc. 


SPECIMENS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 


INKS#- 


IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


Office  and  Factory,  //  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


Van  Allens  &  Booghton, 

(Successors  to  G.  W.  &  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN), 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 

AND  MILLWRIGHTS, 

DEALERS  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 

Manufactureks  of  Stereotype  Blocks  of  Iron  or  Wood. 


Shops:  59  ANN  STREET, 

TELEPHONE,  416  JOHN. 

NRW 


17  &  19  ROSE  STREET, 

TELEPHONE,  468  NASSAU. 

YORK. 


SECOND-HAND  LIST. 


All  machinery  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  tested  before  shipping. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.  BED. 

Double  Cylinder,  -  -  28  .\  41 

Three  Revolution,  -  41  .x  60 

Three  Revolution,  -  -  36  x  57 

Two  Revolution,  4  Rollers,  32  x  47 
Regular  Box  Frame  Drum,  4  Rol¬ 
lers,  Tapeless  Delivery,  35  x  51 
Regular  Drum,  4  Rollers,  Old 

Style  Frame,  -  -  41  x  55 

Regular  Drum,  2  Rollers,  32  x  50 


CAMPBELL  PRESSES. 

Two  No.  3,  Complete,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
C.  POTTER,  Jr.,  &  CO. 

No.  2,  Extra  Heavy  Drum,  4 

Rollers,  -  -  -  25  x  35 


JOBBERS. 

Universal,  - 
Universal, 

Universal,  - 
Gordon, 

Gordon, 

Gordon, 

Liberty, 

Standard, 

Superior, 


BED. 
14  X  22 
rsx  19 
7x11 
13  X  19 
9  X  13 
7x11 
10  X  15 
10  X  15 
10  X  15 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoe  Hand  Press,  -  24  x  36)4 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  -  23  x  35)4 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  22  x  32 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  30  x  40 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  27  x  43 

Adams  Pre-^s,  2  Rollers,  -  27  x  41 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  26  x  40 


One  Bullock  Web  Perfecting  Press,  prints  double  New  York  Sun,  with 
Wetting  Machine  and  Stereotype  Machinery. 


We  manufacture  the  best  Stereotype  Blocks,  made  of  iron  or  wood.  Send 
for  estimates.  Chases  made  to  order. 


MORGANS  &  WILCOX  M’F’G  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

PRINTERS’  WOOD  ROODS, 

Wood  Type,  Proof  Presses, 
AND  General  Dealers. 


— Dealers  in — 

METAL  TYPE, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  OF 

U.  S.  Type  Founders. 


Among  our  popular  specialties  for  printers’  use,  we  call  attention  in  this  number  of 
The  Inland  Printer,  to  the  two  following; 

OUR  HANDY  ROLLER  SUPPORTERS. 

These  are  bear¬ 
ers  for  job  presses. 
They  lock  up  se¬ 
curely  with  the  form 
in  the  chase.  They 
take  the  undue 
weight  of  the  rollers 
off  the  form,  pre¬ 
vent  over-inking, 
cause  a  more  even 
distribution,  equal¬ 
ize  the  impression 
and  prevent  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  rollers  by 
rule  or  leaders.  In 
other  words  they 
will  save  rollers  and 
improve  the  press, 
work. 

Prices  per  pair: 
5x  9,  35c.  10x13,  50c. 

7x11.  10c.  11x17,  60c. 

8x12,  15c.  i;ixl9.  73c. 

Postage  8  to  25c 
per  pair. 

OUR  GALLEY  RESTS  OR  FOLDING  BRACKETS. 

These  are  attached  to  the  front 
of  a  stand  to  hold  a  galley  while 
matter  is  being  corrected.  While 
in  use  they  are  rigid  and  secure. 

When  not  in  use  they  hang  down 
out  of  the  compositor’s  way. 

They  may  also  be  attached  to 
the  cud  of  a  stand  to  hold  empty¬ 
ing  galleys. 

Single  column,  per  pair,  .60 
Double  “  “  .75 

Send  for  a  sample  pair  of  either  of  the  above  and  try  them. 


This  Cut 
shows 
shape  of 
Supporter. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

ADDIS  M.  -CARVER,  PRINTER  AND  ELOCU¬ 
TIONIST. 

NO.  IV.— BY  CHARLES  H.  BRENAN. 

TOUTED  in  pecuniary  means,  a  man  of  Carver’s  fondness  for  travel 
I  would  certainly  descend  to  the  level  of  the  tramping  jour,  if  not 

restrained  by  the  more  dignified  attributes  of  mind.  The  migratory 
characteristic  of  the  itinerant  printer  was  visible  in  his  make-up;  but  the 
baser  qualities  of  the  tramp  were  wanting.  For  him  travel  could  not 
mean  a  round  of  mendicancy,  but  a  change  of  scene  for  intelligent 
observation,  and  to  enlarge  his  fund  of  knowledge.  He  appreciated  the 
atiractions  of  home,  though  he  did  not,  to  any  great  extent,  enjoy  per¬ 
manency  of  abode.  No  marvel,  therefore,  that  frequent  yielding  to  a 
proclivity  so  potent  made  him  acquainted  with  most  of  the  prominent 
cities  of  the  United  States,  either  as  printer  or  actor,  and  that  some 
pleasing  reminiscence  of  his  sojourn  in  each  might  be  recalled. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  what  intense  interest  was 
felt,  by  even  the  best  society,  over  the  international  prize  fight  in 
England,  between  Heenan  and  Sayers,  which  occurred  soon  after  the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  Every  secular,  and  indeed  many  religious 
papers  of  both  countries,  were  loaded  with  it  for  montlis  before,  and  it 
was  the  topic  at  nearly  every  fireside.  Carver  was  in  St.  Louis  at  the 
time,  and  in  less  than  a  week  after  the  details  of  the  combat  had  flashed 
over  the  wire  to  this  country,  he  dramatized  it  in  three  acts,  put  it  upon 
the  stage  of  Ben  De  Bar’s  Theater,  where  it  had  a  booming  run  of  three 
weeks.  Carver  took  the  role  of  the  Benicia  Boy  (Heenan),  and  De  Bar 
reaped  a  harvest  of  ducats  therefrom.  True  to  his  nature  and  his  ante¬ 
cedents,  Carver  summed  up  his  rewards  in  the  paltry  stipend  of  ^50  per 
week,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  written  so  taking  a  play. 

As  “  Uncle  Tom,”  Carver  was  peculiarly  happy.  His  splendid 
physique  and  felicitous  conception  of  negro  character,  made  him  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  this  part.  He  also  played  “  Jesse  Rural,”  so  up  to  the 
life,  that  the  greatest  admirers  of  Old  Man  Ritchings,  the  Jesse  Rural  of 
the  stage,  and  for  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  character  was  created, 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  artistic  rendition  of  it.  Possessing  a 
melodious  voice,  which  had  been  fairly  trained,  he  sang  well,  and  made 
a  good  Yankee,  Irishman  or  Dutchman.  At  the  People’s  Theater,  St. 
Paul,  many  years  ago,  he  sang,  on  a  benefit  night,  the  “  Old  Deutcher 
Gentleman  ”  in  character,  with  such  effect  that  the  orchestra,  consisting 
of  Germans,  became  offended,  and  refused  to  play  after  the  first  verse 
had  been  sung,  notwithstanding  the  audience  fairly  shrieked  “  music.” 
Carver,  however,  sang  the  balance  of  the  song  without  accompaniment, 
and  of  course  was  recalled,  the  audience  having  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
song,  and  wished  to  rebuke  the  animus  which  had  actuated  the  super¬ 
sensitive  musicians.  When  he  again  appeared,  the  orchestra  still 
refused  to  play,  at  which  the  audience  became  enraged,  and  a  scene  of 
tumult  ensued.  With  the  apparent  motive  of  restoring  order,  Carver 
stepped  to  the  footlights  as  if  to  make  a  speech,  and  thus  securing  atten¬ 
tion  said,  with  Teutonic  accent  and  grimace :  “  Ladies  and  shentle- 
mens,  dose  musickens  can  nix  fusta  Deutsche.”  Instantly,  the  noise 
and  vociferations  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  than  before,  the  multitude  fairly 
hissing  and  hooting  the  disgruntled  platt  deictsche  fiddlers  out  of  the 
house,  never  to  be  reemployed  by  the  management.  The  second  ren¬ 
dition  of  the  song,  without  music,  was  received  with  tumultuous 
applause. 

Successful  in  music,  as  far  as  his  ambition  led  him,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  demonstrated,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  his  ability  to  develop 
the  science  in  others.  While  in  St.  Paul,  in  the  winter  of  1859-60,  he 
took  in  training  Miss  Azlene  Allen.  She  was  a  noted  stage  dancer, 
seventeen  years  old,  who  had  never  sang  nor  read  a  music  note  in  her 
life;  but  Carver  perceived  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  in  conversation,  a 
richness  and  flexibility  that  indicated  the  latent  powers  of  the  vocalist. 
To  these  qualities  were  also  added  the  advantage  of  fine  form  and 
vigorous  physique.  Confident  of  her  native  ability,  and  thirsting  for  a 
new  field  in  which  to  exhibit  his  own,  he  proposed  to  train  the  danseuse 
as  a  singer,  who,  somewhat  tired  of  her  old  specialty,  in  the  ballets, 
accepted  the  proposition  w'ith  alacrity,  and  became  a  most  persevering 
student.  A  few  friends  only,  including  her  mother  and  Carver’s  wife, 
were  admitted  to  the  secret;  for  should  she  succeed,  the  public,  with 


whom  slie  was  a  favorite,  was  to  lie  taken  by  surprise,  in  two  monllis 
she  had  made  sucli  progress .  that  her  preceptor  was  ready  to  bring  her 
out  on  the  first  opportunity.  This  came  in  due  time,  and  on  a  benefit 
night  at  the  Athena;um.  The  seeming  absurdity  of  a  danseuse  appearing 
in  song  filled  the  house  to  overflowing.  The  Athenaeum  building  had 
just  been  completed,  and  the  next  month  was  to  be  opened  for  the  winter 
by  Prof.  Philip  Kohr,  a  prominent  German  musician,  and  manager  of 
an  opera  troupe.  Kohr  was  present,  as  he  afterward  declared,  solely  to 
witness  Miss  Allen’s  ridiculous  attempt  to  sing.  But  instead  of  the 
inglorious  fizzle,  he  had  so  ungallantly  expected  to  witness,  unqualified 
success  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  songstress,  and  before  the  footlights 
were  turned  down  she  was  waited  upon  liy  the  now  delighted  manager 
of  the  German  opera  troupe,  and  engaged  Iry  him  for  the  winter,  at  a 
lucrative  salary. 

Carver’s  ambition  as  a  preceptor  in  music  seemed  fully  sated  in  his 
successful  exploit  in  training  Miss  Allen,  at  least  we  do  not  know  of  his 
repeating  his  gratuitous  effort  to  furnisli  the  musical  stage  with  another 
prima  donna.  This  instance  serves,  however,  to  show  the  versatility  of 
his  talent  and  the  fickleness  of  his  fancy. 

In  moral  character  Carver  was  above  reproach;  and  in  his  appetites, 
fairly  abstemious,  consistently  observing  the  P'ranklin  maxim :  “  Eat 
not  to  dullness,  drink  not  to  elevation.”  Although  continually  thrown 
into  convivial  company,  and  inuclt  courted,  because  of  his  brilliancy  in 
anecdote,  colloquy  and  declamation,  he  avoided  undue  excesses.  \\  itli 
the  loftiness  of  a  manly  soul,  he  deified  the  vestal  purity  of  woman,  and 
held  in  aversion  the  companionship  of  the  licentious. 

The  year  1861  found  our  subject  employed  as  foreman  of  a  job  office 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  This  was  the  initial  year  of  the  “  late  unpleas¬ 
antness,”  signal!  red  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumpter.  Immediately  after 
that  event,  all  Northerners  in  the  Sunny  South  were  made  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  espousing  the  Confederate  cause,  or  of  getting  across  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  Choosing  the  latter  alter¬ 
native,  but  procrastinating  until  tlie  last  moment,  as  did  many  others,  the 
delinquent  was  forced  to  emerge  from  the  realm  of  Jeff  Davis  with  more 
alacrity  titan  grace.  Coming  to  Chicago,  he  promptly  found  employment 
in  the  job  office  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Thompson,  the  now  venerable  president  of 
the  Veteran  Printers’  Association  of  this  city.  Wearying  of  the  Garden 
City,  however,  he  soon  after  accepted  a  call  from  a  printing  house  in 
Cincinnati,  the  city  of  his  predilection. 

We  now  come  to  the  crowning  achievement  of  iiis  life  in  the  ranks 
of  his  fellow-craftsmen,  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Typographical  Union. 

Being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cincinnati  Typograpltical  Lhiion, 
and  a  strong  and  consistent  adherent  to  the  principles  it  proclaimed, 
Carver  regarded  “rats”  with  instinctive  abhorrence,  and  denounced 
them  as  the  bane  of  the  craft.  The  Cincinnati  union  was,  I  believe, 
among  the  earliest  established  in  this  country  on  a  successful  basis,  and, 
in  1862,  Carver  was  chosen  its  delegate  to  the  National  Typographical 
Union,  holding  its  annual  session  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  On  the 
assembling  of  the  delegates,  the  election  to  re.sult  in  the  choice  of  a 
president  for  the  then  ensuing  year,  was  a  very  animated  one.  But 
Carver  was  the  successful  aspirant,  although  prominent  candidates  from 
New  York  and  other  cities  contested  for  the  honor  with  energy. 

With  what  degree  of  credit  he  filled  the  high  office  the  records  fully 
attest.  At  the  close  of  his  year’s  incumbency  he  was  urged  for  reelec¬ 
tion,  but  declined  on  account  of  failing  health.  Nor  were  honors  alone 
all  that  he  was  obliged  to  forego  from  this  cause,  but  the  active  duties  of 
the  printing  office,  upon  which  he  mainly  depended  for  subsistence. 
Quitting  Cincinnati,  he  again  sought  a  home  in  Chicago,  and  entered 
into  a  sort  of  quasi-engagement  under  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Thompson, 
then  general  manager  of  the  Republican  job  office,  and  owner  of  a 
proprietary  interest  in  that  establishment.  Flere  he  planned,  and,  as  his 
precarious  health  permitted,  directed  the  construction  of  the  first  perfect 
case  of  labor-saving  wood  furniture  and  reglet,  cut  to  pica,  and  numbered, 
ever  seen  in  this  city.  It  was  then  considered  a  welcome  innovation, 
and  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  convenience,  while  it  banished  the  wood- 
sawyer  from  the  printing  office  to  the  wood-yard.  Makers  of  printers’ 
furniture  promptly  appropriated  the  idea,  and  duplicated  Carver’s  plan 
again  and  again,  without  modification,  until  it  became  a  common  article 
among  printers’  supplies.  This  was  Carver's  last  contribution  to  the 
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trade  he  loved  so  well,  and  his  last  attempt  to  hold  a  situation  among 
his  craftsmen.  His  fluctuating  and  devious  career  was  now  suddenly 
nearing  its  close.  His  physical  energies,  before  the  real  noonday  of 
life,  were  sinking;  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  had  always  been  his 
dominant  characteristic,  intensifying  pleasure  and  lightening  toil,  was 
giving  way  to  the  dragging  step  and  wan  face,  attesting  plainly  that  the 
printer  and  elocutionist  was  sinking  into  rapid  decline.  Occasionally, 
when  his  strength  would  rally,  the  encouragements  of  his  friends,  or 
the  goading  need  of  money,  for  he  was  poor,  stimulated  him  to  give 
short  readings.  These  became  fewer  and  fewer,  as  his  strength  waned, 
like  the  unsteady  pulsations  of  his  own  heart,  which  soon  ceased,  and 
he  was  asleep  forever. 

PERSONAL. 

IMr.  N.  R.  Baker,  manager  Kansas  Newspaper  Union,  Topeka,  has 
just  returned  home  from  a  trip  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Paui,,  the  western  agent  of  the  Buffalo  Printing  Works, 
is  in  town,  and  reports  business  “  looking  up.” 

A.  A\'.  Patten  and  wife,  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  recently  passed  through 
Chicago,  eti  route  to  California,  where  they  will  spend  some  months. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Sperry,  of  Brown,  Treacy  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Chicago,  paid  a  pleasant  call  to  the  office  of  The  Inl.vnd 
Printer. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Dunbar,  representative  of  the  Kidder  Press  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Boston,  has  been  in  our  midst  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
in  connection  with  the  interests  of  his  firm.  He  is  more  than  pleased 
with  the  business  outlook. 

Mr.  Sturges  Wilcox,  of  the  well-known  Whitlock  Machine  Works, 
Birmingham,  Connecticut,  recently  paid  our  sanctum  a  social  visit. 
He  reports  the  business  outlook  as  very  flattering,  and  the  sales  of  his 
establishment  increasing  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  WiM.  M.  Clarke,  representative  of  Pulsifer,  Jordan  &  Pfaff, 
wholesale  jtaper  dealers,  Boston,  was  in  Chicago  a  few  days  ago,  can¬ 
vassing  the  business  situation.  Pie  reports  trade  good  and  prospects 
liright.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  office  of  The 
Inland  Printer.  Always  glad  to  see  him. 

Mr.  George  E.  Boos,  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Company,  Helena,  Montana,  also  of  the  Montana  Live  Stock 
Journal,  and  a  live  western  representative,  was  seen  taking  notes  in  our 
lively  city,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He  says  he  can  make  himself  at 
home  wherever  he  goes,  even  in  Chicago.  The  Inland  Printer 
thanks  him  for  his  visit. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  city  printing  has  been  awarded  to  the  Evening  Telegram  and 
Xeue  Freie  Press. 

Chicago  Typographical  Union  has  contributed  ^500  in  aid  of 
the  Milwaukee  printers,  now  on  strike,  for  an  advance  of  wages. 

The  a.  N.  Kellogg  Company  will  shortly  move  to  Harrison  street, 
and  occupy  the  building  extending  from  Fourth  avenue  to  Dearborn 
street. 

J.  W.  O.STRANDER  has  rented  the  entire  Kellogg  building,  79  Jack- 
son  street,  and  expects  to  occupy  it  by  the  first  of  May  next.  He  also 
reports  business  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Western  Association"  of  Type 
Founders  and  Dealers,  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  8,  at  the 
office  of  the  Globe  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  J.  Wk  Butler  Paper  Company  reports  trade  through  the  month 
of  February,  and  for  the  month  of  March,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press,  fully  up  to  last  year’s  demands,  and  considers  the  outlook  for  a 
good  spring  trade  as  very  favorable. 

We  sincerely  regret  to  announce  the  demise  of  Mr.  Adolph  M'agener, 
of  the  firm  of  A.  Wagener  &  Co.,  electrotypers  and  stereotypers  of  this 
city,  who  died  of  consumption,  on  Thursday,  March  3,  aged  twenty-six 
years  and  six  months.  The  deceased  was  a  young  man  of  sterling 
worth,  and  had  endeared  himself,  by  his  many  lovable  traits  of  character, 
to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  The  Electrotypers’  and 


Stereotypers’  Association,  of  which  he  was  an  honored  member,  unani¬ 
mously  passed  resolutions  of  condolence,  and  attended  the  funeral 
services  in  a  body.  The  remains  were  taken  to  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  deposited  in  the  family  vault. 

The  Labor  Enqziirer,  is  the  name  of  a  semi-weekly,  neatly-printed, 
seven-column  paper,  recently  established  in  this  city,  by  Joseph  R. 
Buchanan,  formerly  of  Denver,  Colorado.  It  is  devoted,  as  its  name 
implies,  to  the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  E.  P.  Donnell  Manufacturing  Company  reports  business  brisk, 
having  all  it  can  possibly  do.  It  has  just  received  an  order  from  the 
Franklin  Bank  Note  Company,  of  New  York,  for  a  power  numbering 
machine,  to  number  bonds,  which  has  thirteen  heads,  all  being  numbered 
at  once. 

The  Clark  &  Longley  Printing  Company,  which,  from  its  incorpo¬ 
ration,  has  been  a  union  office,  seemed  to  labor  under  the  impression,  a 
short  time  ago,  that  there  was  money  in  running  a  non-union  establish¬ 
ment,  and  summarily  locked  out  its  thirty  odd  members,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  experiment. 

McAllister  &  Co.,  196  and  198  Clark  street,  importers  of  and  job¬ 
bers  in  advertising  novelties,  have  now  on  hand  one  of  the  largest  and 
choicest  assortments  of  Easter  cards  ever  offered  to  the  trade.  Intend¬ 
ing  purchasers  cannot  do  better  than  to  call  and  examine  their  stock, 
before  investing  elsewhere. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  the  Daily  News,  has  been  elected  an 
active,  and  the  Hons.  Joseph  Medill  and  William  E.  Bross,  of  the 
Tribune,  W,  Penn  Nixon,  Esq.,  of  the  Inter  Ocean,  Martin  Russell, 
Esq.,  of  the  LJerald,  and  Hon.  Frank  Hatton,  of  the  -Mail,  honorary 
members  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association. 

It  is  rumored  that  an  independent  grocery  trade  paper  is  soon  to  be 
started  in  this  city.  Walker  Blaine,  son  of  James  G.  Blaine,  and  F.  J. 
Bramhall,  connected  with  the  advertising  department  of  the  Michigan 
Central  R.  R.,  are  interested  in  the  venture.  The  editorship  has  been 
tendered  to  William  B.  Hall,  now  with  the  Chicago  Grocer. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  R.  J.  Lester,  western  agent  for  the  house 
of  J.  H.  Biiftbrd,  was  on  the  i8th  of  February  last,  stricken  with  paralysis 
of  the  right  side,  and  has  since  been  confined  to  his  room.  His 
physician  gives  encouragement  for  the  future,  however,  and  it  is  hoped 
he  will  be  able  to  be  round  again  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  following  are  the  candidates,  so  far  announced,  for  delegates  to 
the  ensuing  session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union :  J.  R. 
Jessup,  Inter  Ocean  office;  M.  F.  Dougherty,  J.  M.  W.  Jones’ ;  William 
McCleary,  Barnard  &  Gunthorp’s ;  W’illiam  De  Mere  Hunt,  Shepard  & 
Johnston’s  ;  IM.  Colbert,  Tribune  office  ;  George  W.  Day,  Mail  office  ; 
Thomas  J.  Lyons,  J.  B.  Jeffrey’s  ;  William  Shea,  Tribune ;  Fred  Howe, 
National  Printing  Company. 

M.-vrried. —  On  Wednesday,  March  2,  Mr.  R.  F.  Sullivan,  foreman 
of  the  pressroom  of  Shepard  &  Johnston,  was  united  in  wedlock  to 
Miss  Nellie  Bailey,  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Hickey. 
M’e  tender  our  congratulations  to  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  assure  Mrs. 
Sullivan  if  her  better  half  makes  as  good  a  husband  as  he  is  a  pressman, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  will,  she  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  the  choice  she  has  made. 

Mr.  John  M.arder,  of  the  firm  of  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  has  just 
returned  from  a  five  weeks’  trip  to  Florida,  and  reports  having  had  a 
very  enjoyable  season  of  recreation.  He  spent  some  time  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Palatka,  and  Silver  Springs,  a  pleasantly  situated  town  on  the 
Ocklawaha  river.  At  St.  Augustine,  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  erecting  a  hotel,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  ,82,000,000. 
Altogether  he  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  energy  and  thrift 
prevailing  in  the  section  through  which  he  passed. 

A  Press  Worth  Seeing. — We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
in  ojDeration  the  five-hundredth  Challenge  press,  manufactured  by  the 
Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company,  of  this  city,  a  half  super  royal,  capable 
of  working  a  form  fourteen  and  a  lialf  by  twenty-two  inches.  It  was 
finished,  as  are  all  the  presses  turned  out  by  this  firm,  in  the  most  perfect 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  ran  without  the  slightest  jar  or  friction, 
though  printing  a  form  of  the  size  stated,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred 
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per  hour,  which  could  easily  liave  been  increased  to  two  thousand.  It  j 
was  also  furnished  with  the  depressible  grippers,  patent  chase  hook,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  Challenge  fountain,  an  automatic  and  ingenious 
contrivance,  which  insures  thorough  distribution,  and  renders  streaking 
an  impossibility. 

At  the  annual  election  of  Chicago  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  3,  held  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  5,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Wm.  Casey;  vice-president,  M.  Knowles; 
treasurer,  P.  J.  Keefe ;  financial  secretary,  J.  Leander ;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Fred.  Miller;  executive  committee,  R.  F.  Sullivan,  A.  J.  Beckler, 

H.  Rochon ;  board  of  directors,  J.  McLaughlin,  B.  Nolan,  Geo.  Smith, 

M.  Miller,  J.  Bowman ;  guardian,  J.  Petersen ;  delegate  to  International 
Typographical  Union,  M.  J.  Kiley ;  alternate,  B.  Nolan ;  delegates  to 
Trade  and  Labor  Assembly,  R.  F.  Sullivan,  M.  Knowles,  John  Mc- 
Millen. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Electrotypers’  and  Stereotypers’  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Chicago,  at  their  rooms,  February  28,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  will  adhere  to  the  original 
di.sconnt  of  25  per  cent  from  their  scale  of  prices,  as  adopted  December  i,  1885, 
and  that  such  prices  will  go  into  effect  at  12  m.,  March  15,  1887. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  F.  JuNGBLUT  &  Co., 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  A.  Wagener  &  Co., 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  J.  M.  W.  Jones  Co., 

Chicago  Elect,  and  Stereo.  Co.,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 

C.  Jurgens  &  Bro.,  Marder,  Luse  &  Co. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  on  Wednesday,  March  2,  recovered  a 
verdict  for  14,349,  against  E.  Nelson  Blake  and  W.  AV.  Shaw,  for  dam¬ 
ages  sustained  by  the  falling  of  the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  Dake 
bakery.  No.  196  South  Clark  street,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1885. 
Plaintiffs  occupied  the  building  as  a  workshop  for  the  repair  of  presses, 
and  the  manufacture  of  electrotype  and  stereotype  machinery.  It  was 
proven  that  the  structure  was  not  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  leased.  This  establishment,  characteristic  of  Chicago 
energy,  is  now  established  at  292  Dearborn  street,  corner  Van  Buren, 
one  of  the  most  convenient  and  eligible  locations  in  the  city,  where, 
with  increased  facilities,  it  is  prepared  to  promptly  attend  to  all  demands 
of  the  trade.. 

The  “Printers’  Library,’’  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  has 
recently  received  some  important  accessions,  one  being  a  magnificent 
quarto,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  William  Bross,  containing  about  twenty-five 
fac  similes  of  early  printing  and  engi-aving,  as  well  as  of  manuscripts,  in 
addition  to  the  letterpress.  The  work  was  written  and  printed  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  by  a  gentleman  who  devoted  many  years  of  laborious 
research  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Alfred  Cowles  has  also  donated  a  collec¬ 
tion,  embracing  the  proceedings  of  the  National  and  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Unions  for  1851,  1858-60,  1866,  1868,  1884,  1885  and  1886. 
American  Newspaper  Directories  for  1869-76,  1879  and  1880;  fac 
similes  of  the  works  of  AVilliam  Caxton  and  his  successor,  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  and  a  number  of  rare  and  very  interesting  publications  relating 
to  printers  and  printing. 

Chicago  Typographical  Union  has  been,  for  some  weeks  past, 
attempting  to  adjust  its  scale  of  prices  on  the  basis  of  an  advance.  The 
result  so  far,  is  that  the  daily  newspapers  of  Chicago  have  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  union  for  one  year,  that  the  scale  shall  be  41  cents  per 

I, 000  ems  on  evening  newspapers,  and  46  cents  on  morning,  the  union 
relinquishing  advertisements  and  cuts.  The  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  agree  to  pay  an  advance  of  two  cents  per  1,000  over  this  rate  for 
the  privilege  of  giving  not  less  than  six  consecutive  hours’  composition 
in  place  of  seven,  which  governs  the  morning' and  evening  newspapers. 
The  auxiliary  newspaper  offices,  comprising  the  Newspaper  Union,  A. 

N.  Kellogg’s,  and  the  International  Press  Association,  contract  to  pay 
40  cents  for  day  composition  of  seven  hours.  Negotiations  are  still  pend¬ 
ing  with  the  weekly  newspapers  and  book  offices,  and  it  is  expected  that 
mutually  satisfactory  terms  will  be  secured,  without  a  strike,  or  the  loss  of 
an  office. 

The  employing  printers  of  this  city  have  at  length  formed  an  organi¬ 
zation,  under  the  name  of  “The  Typothete  of  Chicago,”  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  the  parent  society  in  New  York  City.  Its  pre¬ 
amble  reads  as  follows :  “  To  improve  the  trade,  and  cultivate  a  just 


and  friendly  .spirit  among  the  craft,  the  printers  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
form  themselves  into  an  organization,  designed  to  include  the  houses 
in  practical  business,  with  the  view  of  exchanging  information,  of 
protecting  and  assisting  each  other  when  necessary.”  They  define 
master  printers  to  include  only  proprietors  of  book  and  job  printing 
establi.shments,  or  publishers  of  books  or  newspapers,  in  good  standing, 
who  employ  their  own  workmen.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  three  o’clock  on  the  first  Thursday  afternoon  of  every 
month,  except  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  etc.,  which 
will  take  place  on  the  first  Thursday  in  February,  at  eight  o’clock  p.m. 
The  annual  dues  are  ^10.  The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  C.  H.  Blakely;  vice-presidents,  J.  M.  W.  Jones,  R.  R. 
Donnelley;  secretary,  William  Johnston  (Shepard  &  Johnston,  183  to 
187  Monroe  street)  ;  treasurer,  Franz  Gindele  (Franz  Gindele  Printing 
Co.,  140  to  146  Monroe  street).  Executive  committee:  P.  F.  Pettibone, 
chairman;  A.  McNally,  C.  A.  Knight,  M.  A.  Donohue,  C.  E.  Strong. 

On  Wednesday,  February  23,  a  committee  of  the  Chicago  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  met,  by  appointment,  in  the  .State  House,  Springfield,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions,  of  which  Mr. 
Chapman  is  chairman.  Sixteen  members  were  present.  The  subject 
under  discussion  was  the  injustice  and  impracticability  of  the  bill  before 
the  legislature,  to  employ  two  hundred  and  fifty  convicts  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiaries  of  Joliet  and  Chester,  in  the  printing  and  binding  of  text  hooks,  for 
use  in  our  public  schools,  and  appropriating  the  sum  of  $250,000  to 
meet  the  expenses  connected  therewith.  The  protests  and  arguments  of 
the  deputation  were  attentively  listened  to,  and  seemed  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  committee,  as  the  proposition  was  made  and  carried 
that  the  composition  should  be  done  by  free  labor,  outside  of  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  •  Although  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  railroad  the  meas¬ 
ure,  as  amended,  through  the  committee,  it  was  decided,  .after  a  heated 
discussion,  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  seven,  to  postpone  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  till  Wednesday,  March  2.  At  this  meeting,  it  was 
agreed  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  two 
of  the  members  not  being  present,  and  two,  from  moral  cowardice, 
refraining  from  voting.  Our  advices  are,  that  the  measure  is  virtually 
dead.  It  has  yet  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Senate,  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Penitentiaries,  and  the  House,  as  well  as  the  Appropriation  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  from  present  indications,  its  advocates  will  be  routed, 
“  horse,  foot  and  dragoons.”  So  may  it  be. 

SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

A.  C.  M.VNG.4N  &  Co.,  St.  Louis.  A  large  and  choice  assortment  of 
commercial  printing — clean,  neat  and  effective. 

Curtis  Printing  Company,  St.  Paul.  Two  unique  and  attractively 
designed  business  cards,  the  presswork  of  which  is  faultless. 

AV.  B.  AA’illiamson  &  Co.,  AAhnston,  North  Carolina.  Several 
samples  of  good,  unpretentious,  clean,  every-day  jobwork.  Neat  but 
not  gaudy. 

Herald  Job  Print,  Tecumseh,  Michigan.  A  certificate  of  stock  of 
the  Tecumseh  Celery  Company,  worked  on  a  new  style  P'ranklin- 
Gordon;  a  creditable  job  to  any  office. 

Louis  Meyer,  Healdsburg,  California.  Letterhead  and  business 
card,  claimed  to  have  been  executed  by  a  compositor  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  would  have  looked  much  better  if  most  of  the  gingerbread  work 
displayed  had  been  dispensed  with. 

Thielman  &  Kelley,  Detroit.  A  thirty-two  page  pamphlet,  con¬ 
taining  the  report  of  a  twelve  months’  work  done  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  that  city.  It  is  a  unique,  attractive  job,  and 
reflects  credit  on  the  firm  producing  it. 

J.  S.  Stewart,  Middletown,  Connecticut.  A  general  assortment  of 
jobwork,  consisting  of  pamphlets,  catalogues,  circulars,  billheads,  menus, 
business  cards,  programmes,  etc.,  most  of  which,  especially  the  firm  bill¬ 
head,  in  colors,  and  the  catalogues,  deserve  commendatory  notice. 

Ernest  Hart,  Rochester,  New  AMrk.  A  number  of  skillfully 
executed  and  meritorious  specimens  of  colored  work.  The  firm  business 
card  and  billhead  are  both  ingenious,  well  balanced,  and  exquisitely 
executed  specimens  of  typography ;  the  coloring  is  effective,  the  tints  in 
harmony  therewith;  the  register  perfect,  the  presswork  excellent,  and 
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the  general  results  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  designs  for  the  annual 
reception  and  ball  cards  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
are  likewise  worthy  of  high  praise. 

J.  Evei.etii  Grifeith,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts.  A  choice  and 
elegant  assortment  of  programmes,  business  cards,  etc.,  which  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  as  all  the  specimens  received  are  worthy  of 
commendation,  on  general  principles.  No  matter  what  the  character  of 
the  job,  it  is  neat,  attractive  and  in  good  taste,  and  the  presswork  is 
worthy  of  the  composition. 

Cl.vpper’s  Steam  Job  PriiNTING  House,  Wooster,  Ohio.-  A  souvenir 
of  sixteen  pages,  combining  the  sentimental  with  the  practical,  every 
alternate  page  containing  a  jtoem,  and  facing  an  advertisement  of  the 
firm.  It  is,  certainly,  as  it  is  claimed  to  be,  a  more  than  ordinarily  neat 
and  tasty  sample  of  the  Art  Typographic,  as  applied  to  a  somewhat 
novel  method  of  advertising. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  McDonald  &  Eyck,  Cincinnati, 
of  a  handsome  volume,  of  156  pages,  containing  the  poems  of  Elorus 
P.  Plimpton.  The  illustrations  are  of  a  very  high  order;  in  fact  the 
entire  work,  composition,  presswork,  paper  and  binding,  is  a  production 
of  which  Cincinnati  in  general,  and  the  publishers  in  particular,  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud.  It  is  an  honor  to  any  establishment. 

liTCHiNG  Print,  Woodland,  California.  Bill  and  letter  head.  The 
latter  is  pa.ssable,  but  the  billhead  is  entirely  overdone.  Why  .some 
compositors  will  try  and  crowd  every  piece  of  border  in  a  case  on  such  a 
job,  and  scrape  together  every  ornamental  letter  they  can  find,  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  they  will  produce  an  “artistic”  job,  is  beyond  our 
comprehension.  Nothing  is  so  repugnant  to  and  in  conflict  with  good 
taste,  as  to  see  five  or  six  lines  of  ornamental  or  grotesque  type  following 
each  other,  regardless  of  effect  or  appropriateness.  In  the  case  referred 
to,  it  reminds  us  of  a  baby’s  crib,  being  hung  with  the  drapery  belonging 
to  a  four-post  bedstead. 

Si’ECiMENS  have  also  been  received  from  the  Falmouth  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  Local  job  office;  J.  M.  W.  Jones,  Chicago;  Fort  Madison 
Democrat  office,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Xerus-ILcrald  office,  Peru, 
Illinois;  Fleming,  Brewster  &  Alley,  New  York;  Wilkins,  Washington  ; 
Item  Printing  Company,  Garrettsville,  Ohio ;  the  Equator  Publishing 
Company,  Key  West,  Florida;  C.  J.  Kelly,  Denver,  Colorado;  Ketche- 
son  &  Reeves,  Leavenworth,  Kansas  (a  specimen  worthy  of  our  old 
friend  John,  than  whom  a  better  printer  never  left  Chicago),  and  a  large 
and  exceedingly  creditable  assortment  from  ,\.  Wagener,  Freeport, 
Illinois. 


PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 

It  is  stated  a  paper  mill  is  to  be  built  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

The  Copsecook  Paper  Mills,  Gardiner,  Maine,  are  filling  an  order 
for  .Scotland. 

It  is  reported  that  Augusta  parties  contemplate  erecting  a  paper  mill 
at  Millhaven,  Georgia. 

The  Pioneer  Paper  Mill,  Athens,  Georgia,  will  soon  be  started  up  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  .Southford,  Connecticut,  paper  mill  is  changing  its  machinery  to 
start  on  a  new  kind  of  paper. 

An  Oregon  mill  gets  paper  stock  and  jute-butts  from  Calcutta,  for 
the  manufacture  of  manilla  paper. 

It  is  reported  that  ^  1,000,000  will  be  put  into  cottonseed  oil  and 
paper  mills  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  this  year. 

'I'he  Thomas  Phillips  Company  has  been  incorporated,  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  m,anufacturing  paper,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
^150,000. 

The  Albemarle  Paper  Company,  Richmond,  Virginia,  will  build  its 
mills  on  the  north  bank  of  James  river,  nearly  opposite  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Hollywood  Cemetery. 

'I'he  American  Pulp  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin,  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  plates.  'I'his  company  intends  putting  in 
two  more  pulp-grinders  at  an  early  day. 

The  American  Fiber  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ^5,000,000,  and  with 
headciuarters  at  Milwaukee,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  all  sorts 


of  goods  made  from  vegetable  and  animal  fiber.  It  is  intended  to  enter 
first  upon  the  making  of  pulp  and  paper,  but  the  location  of  the  industry 
is  as  yet  unknown. 

Cr.ane  Brothers,  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  have  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Glen  Mills,  situated  about  a  mile  from  their  main  property, 
which  they  are  now  running  on  thin  linen  papers. 

'I'he  Bardien  Paper  Company  will  build  a  paper  mill  at  Otsego, 
Michigan,  the  coming  spring.  The  company  has  bought  land,  with  six 
hundred  and  ten  horsepower  water  privilege,  on  the  line  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and  will  begin  work  as  soon  as 
the  snow  goes  off.  The  contracts  for  machinery  will  be  let  within  four 
weeks. 

The  government  contracts  for  writing  paper  have  been  entirely 
divided  among  the  manufacturers  of  Holyoke ;  their  unsuccessful  rivals 
hailed  from  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  etc.  The 
paper  ordered  of  the  Winona  Paper  Company,  was  3,500  reams  white 
quarter  post,  2,000  white  cap,  5,500  white  double  cap,  2,000  white 
demy,  3,500  white  double  demy,  1,500  white  folio  post,  1,500  white 
double  folio  post,  i  ,000  white  medium,  i  ,000  white  royal,  i  ,000  white 
super  royal,  1,000  imperial,  2,500  white  writing  28  inches  wide.  The 
Wauregan  Company’s  order  was  for  too  reams  blue  quarter  post,  100 
blue  demy,  too  blue  folio  post,  too  blue  double  folio  post,  100  blue 
super  royal,  too  blue  imperi,al  and  200  blue  medium.  'I'he  contracts 
for  railroad  board,  china  board  and  colored  cardboard  were  awarded 
to  A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.  and  Bulkley,  Raiguel  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. — 
The  United  States  Paper  Maker. 


NEXT  THING  TO  A  DEPOSIT. 


Printer  Cash  worthy. — I  am  all  out  of  my  C.  O.  D.  package  j 
labels !  > 
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Printer  Cashworthy. — How’s  that?  Guess  that  will  fetch 
him! 


IT  DID. 

Copyrighted,  1887,  by  E.  L.  Megill,  New  York. 


STOPPED  HIS  PAPER. 

Nowadays,  when  a  subscriber  gets  so  mad,  because  an  editor  differs 
from  him  on  some  trivial  question,  that  he  discontinues  his  paper,  we 
remind  him  of  the  late  Horace  Greeley,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
N'ew  York  Tribune.  Passing  down  Newspaper  Row,  in  New  York  City, 
one  morning,  he  met  one  of  his  readers,  who  exclaimed : 

“  Mr.  Greeley,  after  that  article  you  published  this  morning,  I  intend 
to  stop  your  paper.” 

“  Oh,  no  !”  said  Mr.  Greeley,  “  don’t  do  that.” 

“  Yes,  sir;  my  mind  is  made  up  ;  I  intend  to  stop  the  paper.” 

The  angry  subscriber  was  not  to  be  appeased,  and  they  separated. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  two  met  again,  when  Mr.  Greeley  remarked : 

“  Mr.  Thompson,  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  carry  out  your  threat 
this  morning.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Why,  you  said  you  were  going  to  stop  my  paper,  didn’t  you  ?” 

“  And  so  I  did.  I  went  to  the  office  and  had  your  paper  stopped.” 

“  You  are  surely  mistaken.  I  have  just  come  from  there,  and  the 
press  w'as  running,  and  business  was  booming.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Thompson,  very  pompously,  “  I  meant,  I  intended  to 
stop  my  subscription  to  the  paper.” 

“  Oh,  thunder !”  rejoined  Greeley,  “  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
stop  the  running  of  my  paper,  and  knock  me  out  of  a  living.  My  friend, 
let  me  tell  you  something.  One  man  is  just  one  drop  of  w’ater  in  the 
ocean.  You  didn’t  set  the  machinery  of  this  world  in  motion,  and  you 
can’t  stop  it ;  and  wdien  you  are  underneath  the  ground  things  upon  the 
surface  will  w'ag  on  the  same  as  ever.” 


TO  CINCINNATI  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mr.  R.  Reynolds,  142  Race  street,  is  the  authorized  subscription 
agent  of  The  Inl.\nd  Printer  in  Cincinnati,  and  parties  desiring  it, 
should  call  on  or  drop  a  postal  to  that  gentleman,  who  will  promptly 
supply  them. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

Norfolk  Union  has  instructed  its  delegate  to  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  plate  matter.  . 

The  New  York  Sun  has  recently  replaced  its  Pullock  presses  wdth 
Hoe  web  presses. 

The  German  printers  of  Buffalo  have  organized  a  flourishing  branch 
of  the  German-American  Typographia. 

The  suspension  of  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Sun  is  reported  to  have 
been  caused  by  differences  of  opinion  among  the  owners. 

The  net  profits  of  the  New  York  World,  for  the  year  1886,  will,  it 
is  said,  net  the  proprietor,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  some  $600,000. 

Keokuk  Union  No.  68  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  on  the  evening 
of  February  10,  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  and  typesetting  contest. 

The  printers  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  have  applied  for  a  charter  from 
the  International  Typographical  Union.  Its  number  will  be  166. 

INIr.  August  Don.ath,  a  writer  well  knowm  to  our  readers  as  our 
Washington  correspondent,  has  become  associate  editor  of  the  Craftsman, 
Washington.  lie  was  one  of  its  founders. 

R.  C.  Mitchell,  the  proprietor  of  the  Duluth  Tribune,  has  been 
unable  to  procure  a  non-union  force  and  has  compromised  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  his  old  employes  and  they  are  at  work  again. 

Mr.  James  B.lrrett,  a  graduate  of  the  J.  M.  W.  Jones  office, 
Chicago,  is  now  foreman  of  the  Police  Gazette  jobrooms.  New  York, 
and  is  turning  out  some  very  creditable  theatrical  w'ork. 

The  dues  of  St.  Louis  Typographical  Union  No.  8  have  been  raised 
to  fifty  cents  per  month.  A  permanent  office  has  been  established  for 
the  financial  secretary,  and  his  salary  fixed  at  $i8  per  week. 

The  printers  of  St.  Louis  are  protesting  against  tw’o  bills  now'  before 
the  Missouri  Legislature.  One  is  for  the  creation  of  a  state  printing 
office  in  the  penitentiary ;  and  the  other  providing  for  an  arbitration 
committee. 

The  San  P'rancisco  Chronicle  says  that  the  Daily  Tombstone  has 
been  swallowed  by  the  Daily  Epitaph,  of  Tombstone,  Arizona  Terri¬ 
tory.  This  is  the  first  case  on  record  where  the  epitaph  was  larger  than 
the  tombstone. 

The  female  compositors  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  are  receiving  30  cents 
per  1,000  ems,  while  other  females  doing  the  same  work  in  the  same 
building  get  only  25  cents  per  1,000.  The  former  belong  to  the  union; 
the  latter  do  not. 

The  Stereotypers’  Society,  of  New'  York,  celebrated  its  twenty-fourtb 
anniversary  by  a  banquet  at  Monquin’s  on  Monday  night,  February  21, 
Toasts,  songs  and  recitations  were  the  order  of  the  evening.  The 
occasion  w'as  an  enjoyable  one. 

The  Thorp-Gordon  Printing  Press  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  been  recently  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  printing  presses, 
w'hich  will  have  several  new  and  important  improvements  not  possessed 
by  any  at  present  in  the  market. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond,  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  for  the  year 
ending  December  25,  1886.  We  shall  try  and  find  room  for  some 
extracts  therefrom  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

Mr.  IL  F.  Hoi'KINS,  foreman  of  the  pressroom  of  Ohio  Valley 
Publishing  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  and  an  old  and 
respected  member  of  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  ii,  was  elected  delegate 
from  that  body  to  the  International  Typographical  Union,  at  Buffalo. 

The  printers  of  Muskegon  have  recently  formed  Union  No.  168, 
with  a  membership  of  nineteen.  Deputy  Organizer  IM.  E.  Boland,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  organized  it  w'ith  the  following  officers  :  L.  S.  Gibbs, 
president;  L.  G.  Willis,  vice-president;  Ed.  J.  Carleton,  recording 
secretary ;  Miss  Katie  English,  financial  secretary ;  John  Deane, 
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treasurer ;  E.  Schwedler,  sergeant-at-arms.  The  compositors  on  the 
afternoon  paper  have  been  receiving  the  princely  sum  of  14  and  15 
cents  per  1,000.  The  morning  paper  pays  20  to  23  cents.  Job  hands 
from  $g  to  $13  per  week,  with  a  good  supply  of  all  hands. 

James  J.  Dailey,  treasurer  of  the  Childs-Drexel  fund,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  deposited  with  Drexel  &  Co.,  on  the  7th 
instant,  I82.80,  received  from  compositors  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
contributed  on  Mr.  Drexel’s  birthday.  The  total  contributions  of  the 
compositors  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  now  ^855.94. 

Irish  Trade  is  the  name  of  an  attractive  monthly  periodical,  which 
has  lately  made  its  appearance  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  devoted  to  the 
“  development  and  encouragement  of  the  labor  and  industrial  interests 
of  Ireland.”  The  initial  number  is  certainly  a  creditable  production, 
and  The  Inland  Printer  wishes  it  every  success. 

The  editorial,  publishing  and  printing  rooms  of  the  Paper  World, 
Good  Housekeeping  and  Work  and  n'irges,  all  of  which  are  published 
by  Clark  W.  Bryan  &  Co.,  have  been  removed  from  Holyoke  to  Spring- 
field.  All  correspondence  relating  to  either  of  those  journals  should 
hereafter  be  addressed  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  is  contemplating  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  an  illustrated  Spanish  weekly  for  circulation  on  this  continent. 
'I'he  foreman  of  her  establishment  has  lately  invented  a  press  with 
which,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  possible  to  print  an  illustrated  paper  from 
a  roll  of  paper,  taking  the  impression  on  both  sides  at  once. 

The  Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  have  just 
received  an  order  from  their  London  agents  for  a  sixteen-page  folding, 
pasting,  and  covering  machine,  the  same  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
largest  offices  in  England.  They  have  also  sold  the  government  office  at 
Ottawa,  Canada,  one  of  their  ^Monarch  Combination  Folders. 

Printers  might  like  to  know  that  the  entire  Scriptures  contain 
2,775,269  ems  in  diamond,  and  2,807,840  ems  in  nonpareil.  It  would 
take  a  printer  a  year  and  a  half  to  put  the  Scriptures  in  type,  at  the  rate 
of  5,000  ems  per  day.  The  quantity  of  metal  required  in  nonpareil 
would  be  about  6,500  pounds,  in  bourgeois,  13,000,  and  in  pica  26,000 
pounds. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  first  issue  of  a  neat  quarterly, 
four-page,  three-column  publication  devoted  to  the  art  of  printing,  bear¬ 
ing  the  euphonious  title  of  Devil,  published  by  Mr.  Edward  Megill,  60 
Duane  street.  New  York.  Its  contents  are  facetious,  while  its  illustra¬ 
tions  contain  a  good  many  raps  at  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  Subscription 
price,  per  year,  25  cents. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  George  II.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69 
Beekman  street.  New  York,  have  just  turned  out  their  new  No.  5 
embossing  press  for  stamping  or  embossing  leather,  plush,  velvet,. etc., 
and  especially  adapted  for  use  of  manufacturers  of  pocketbooks,  hand- 
sachels,  traveling  bags  and  upholsterers’  supplies.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  but  very  effective  in  operation,  and  is  easy  to  work. 

Typos  who  Stick. — The  Utica  Observer  7mA  Albany  Journal 
bragging  about  their  aged  compositors.  The  oldest  typesetter  on  the 
Observer  has  worked  at  the  case  forty-nine  years,  and  for  thirty  years 
in  the  Observer  office.  Two  others  have  been  sticking  type  thirty-six 
and  thirty-two  years,  and  two  others  who  have  been  in  the  Observer 
office  twenty-six  and  twenty-four  years.  The  Journal  says  that  it  can 
beat  that  easily.  Its  oldest  compositor  has  been  at  the  case  fifty-nine 
years,  and  for  forty  years  on  the  Journal.  Another  has  been  on  the 
Journal  since  1840,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  foreman  of  the 
composing  room ;  his  brother  has  been  steadily  employed  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal  for  thirty-five  years,  and  a  fourth  has  had  thirty-two  years’  service 
in  the  same  office. — Syracuse  Laborer. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Union  Printer  contains  the  following  com¬ 
munication,  which  we  believe  may  be  read  with  profit  by  others  than 
its  jiatrons :  “It  is  strange  how  a  man  can  save  more  on  ^18  a  week 
than  he  could  on  ^24,  but  such  is  the  fact.  For  a  year  previous  to  the 
1st  of  January,  I  averaged  about  ^24  a  week.  It  was  my  custom  every 
morning  after  leaving  the  office  to  drop  in  for  a  “  drop,”  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  I  discovered  that  my  expenses  were  larger  than  my  receipts, 
and  1  concluded  that  I  had  better  look  around  for  a  foremanship  or 
something  that  paid  better  than  sticking  type  at  ^4  a  night.  About 


the  first  of  the  year  I  swore  off,  took  a  day  “sit”  at  $18  a  week,  and 
have  saved  $7  a  week  since,  and  I  now  have  “$15  in  my  inside 
pocket.”  On  Saturday  I  will  open  an  account  at  the  Bowery  Savings 
Bank  and  salt  away  my  little  every  week,  starting  off  with  a  $20 
deposit.  I  feel  better  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  go  to  the  theater 
quite  often,  have  more  genuine  sport  than  I  ever  had  before,  and  enjoy 
three  square  meals  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  year  I  will  send  the 
Union  Pri)iter  my  experience  for  twelve  months,  and  I  hope  it  will  set 
the  boys  to  thinking.” 

FOREIGN. 

The  Daily  Nezvs  office,  London,  is  to  be  lighted  by  electricity. 

L’Imprimeur  is  the  name  of  a  printing  trade  journal  recently  started 
in  Paris. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Barberion  Herald  (South  Africa)  was  printed 
on  two  sheets  of  white  demy  blotting-paper,  and  one  of  straw  wrapping- 
paper. 

During  the  recent  strike  of  book  printers  in  Leipsic,  Germany,  the 
government  forced  all  book  printers  serving  in  the  army  in  that  section 
to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers. 

The  Australian  Llail  gives  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  for  compositors  as  follows :  Auckland  and  Taranaki,  50s.  per 
week  ;  Wellington  and  Otago,  from  50s.  to  60s. ;  Hawkes  Bay,  los.  per 
day;  Marlborough  and  Canterbury,  60s.  per  week;  Nelson,  55s.,  and 
Westland,  70s.  per  week. 


A  WORD  WITH  THE  BOYS. 

To  show  our  young  friends  that  we  have  not  been  remiss  in  our  5” 
promises  to  send  specimens  of  printing  to  those  sending  a  stamped 
envelope  to  our  address,  we  may  state  that  we  have  recently  sent  out 
over  a  thousand  samples  to  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  following  list,  which  speaks  for  itself,  is  the  result  of  three  deliveries, 
containing  requests,  all  of  which  have  been  filled.  '  | 

Silverton,  Col.;  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Ellsworth,  Kas. ;  Denton,  Tex.; 
Champaign,  Ill.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Garrettsville,  Ohio;  Washington,  ' 
D.  C. ;  Rockville,  Conn.;  Baltimore;  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  Boston;  1 
Terre  Haute;  La  Crosse;  Chicago;  Manchester,  Yt. ;  Vinton,  Iowa;  i 
Parkersburgh,  W.  Ya. ;  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Torrington,  Conn.  •  Castle- 
ton,  N.  Y. ;  Paris,  Tex.;  Bloomsburg,  Pa. ;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Nor-  ’’ 
wich,  N.  Y. ;  South  Pueblo,  Col. ;  New  Albany,  Ind. ;  Ionia,  Mich. ; 
Buckhannon,  W.  Ya. ;  Bradford,  Ohio;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Austin,  Tex.; 
Boston  ;  Denver,  Col. ;  Altoona,  Pa. ;  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. ;  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  Ga. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Huntington,  Ind. ;  Chicago;  Detroit; 
Amesbury,  Mass. ;  Beverly,  Ohio ;  Bradford,  Pa. ;  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
Bremen,  Ind. ;  Paris,  Tex. ;  Pekin,  Ill. ;  Westchester,  Pa. ;  Pontiac,  Ill. ; 
Fairbury,  Ill. ;  Omaha ;  Montpelier,  Ohio ;  Norristown,  Pa. ;  St.  Paul, 
Neb.;  Elwood,  Ind.;  Erie,  Pa.;  Waseca,  Minn.;  Tacony,  Penn.; 
Owosso,  Mich. ;  Omaha;  Beverly,  Ohio ;  Detroit;  Baltimore;  Smyrna,  ^ 
Mich.;  Carlyle,  Ill.;  Henderson,  Ky. ;  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Phillips,  | 
Maine;  Boston;  Philadelphia;  East  Liverpool,  Ohio ;  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  | 

Boston;  San  Francisco ;  Denver;  New  York;  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Mount  | 
Morris,  111. ;  Chicopee,  Mass. ;  Lanark,  111. ;  Searcy,  Ark. ;  Pittsburgh,  J 
Pa.;  New  Albany,  Ind. ;  Salt  Lake  City ;  Wichita,  Kas. ;  Saint  Cloud,  | 
Minn.;  Minerva,  Ohio;  Westerville,  Ohio;  MePearson,  Kas.;  Pitts- 
burgh.  Pa.;  Stuart,  Iowa;  Neenah,  Wis.;  Boston;  Milwaukee;  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Stockton,  Cal. ;  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  '.  P 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Boonville,  Mo.;  Providence,  R.  L;  Woodstown,  -  I 
N.  J. ;  Syracuse;  Memphis;  Medford,  Mass.;  Gallatin,  Mo.;  Mead-  .  | 
ville.  Pa. ;  Boston ;  St.  Thomas,  Ont. ;  Sarcoxie,  Mo. ;  Oshkosh,  M  is. ;  ^  | 
Ottawa,  Ill. ;  East  Liverpool,  Ohio ;  Winston,  N.  C. ;  San  Francisco,  ;  I 
Cal.;  Tilton,  N.  H. ;  Taunton,  Mass. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Cambridge,  7,1 
Ohio ;  Eustis,  Fla. ;  Latrope,  Pa. ;  Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine ;  Downs,  |  I 
Kas.;  Mechanicsville,  Ala.;  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man.;  Cheboygan,  '  f 
Mich. ;  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  New  York ;  Denver,  Col. ;  Altamont,  Ky. ;  ijl 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  Asheville,  N.  C. ;  Bothwell,  Ont. ;  Cornwall,  Ont. ;  ■  | 
New  York;  Montreal;  Newberry,  S.  C. ;  Broken  Bow,  Neb.;  Wilkes-  v.| 
barre.  Pa. ;  Rapid  City,  Dak. ;  Moodus,  Conn. ;  San  Imis  Obispo,  Cal. ; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa ;  Davenport,  Iowa ;  Tipton,  || 
Mo. ;  Topeka,  Kas. ;  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. ;  Boston. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  OPINION. 

The  following  are  the  salient  points  in  Judge  Shipman’s  decision, 
delivered  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  case  of  Merritt  Gaily  vs.  the  Colt’s  Patent  Firearms  Manufacturing 
Company : 

This  is  a  motion  for  an  injunction  pendento  lite.  The  suit  was 
brought  by  Merritt  Gaily,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  against  the  Colt’s 
Patent  Firearms  Manufacturing  Company,  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  and 
John  Thomson,  a  citizen  of  New  York. 

The  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  be  stated  upon  this  motion, 
are  as  follows : 

In  1869,  the  plaintiff  obtained  four  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States  for  improvements  in  printing  presses. 

In  the  first  patent  the  press  is  called  “  The  Universal  Printing 
Machine,”  and  it  has  been  known  since  it  came  into  use  as  the  “  Uni¬ 
versal  Press.”  In  May,  1871,  the  plaintiff  obtained  another  patent  for  a 
“  chase-latch,”  a  subordinate  improvement. 

Between  February,  1872,  and  September,  1873,  about  five  hundred 
(500)  Universal  presses  were  made,  and  sold  by  Hamilton  &  McNeal, 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  as  exclusive  licensees  of  the  plaintiff.  They 
having  failed  in  business,  E.  V.  Haughwout  c&  Co.  became  the  exclusive 
licensees,  for  whom,  before  the  spring  of  1876,  the  defendant  corporation 
manufactured  352  presses.  These  licensees  also  became  financially 
embarrassed,  their  license  was  terminated,  and,  between  March,  1876, 
and  January  17,  1877,  the  defendant  made  for  the  plaintiff  thirty-four 
patented  presses,  each  of  which,  and  also  each  one  of  the  2,225  presses, 
hereinafter  mentioned,  had  two  plates,  upon  one  of  which  were  engraved 
the  words,  “  Built  at  Colt’s  Armory,  Hartford,  Ct.,”  and  upon  the  other 
were  engraved  “  M.  Gally’s  Universal,  Patented,”  with  the  dates  of  the 
patents. 

The  Hamilton  &  McNeal  machines  were  stamped  “  Universal, 
manufactured  by  Hamilton  &  McNeal,”  with  the  dates  of  the  patents. 

The  Haughwout  machines  were  stamped  “  Universal,  manufactured 
by  E.  V.  Haughwout  &  Co.,  by  the  Colt’s  Pt.  F.  A.  Mfg.  Co.,  M.  Gally’s 
Patents,”  and  the  dates  thereof. 

On  January  17,  1877,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  corporation 
entered  into  a  written  memoranda  of  agreement,  wherein  the  defendant 
agreed  “  to  manufacture  Universal  printing  presses,  of  the  invention  of 
the  said  Gaily,  at  the  following  rates,”  and,  after  specifying  the  rates 
and  the  credits  for  discounts  and  for  royalty,  further  agreed  “  to  keep  a 
sufficient  number  of  presses  on  hand  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of 
the  market.” 

Gaily  agreed  to  purchase  from  the  defendant  and  from  no  other 
party.  Universal  presses  of  his  patented  invention,  at  the  specified  prices, 
in  such  numbers  as  the  business  would  require,  and  that  he  would 
license  the  defendant  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  said  presses,  under  his 
patents. 

The  conditions  of  sale  of  the  said  presses  by  the  defendant  to  be  the 
same  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  plaintiff  sold,  “  so  long  as  he 
continues  in  the  business  of  selling  the  said  presses  in  the  city  of  New 
York,”  provided,  however,  that  a  specified  royalty  on  sales  made  by  the 
defendant  was  to  be  credited,  which  royalty  was  different  from  that  upon 
the  machines  manufactured  for  Gaily. 

On  October  ii,  1877,  a  modified  agreement  in  regard  to  prices  was 
made,  which  also  provided  as  follows  : 

This  agreement  is  in  no  respect  to  affect  the  contract  of  January  17,  1877, 
above  referred  to,  except  in  the  matter  of  prices  as  given  above,  and  the  prices 
herein  settled  shall  last  for  at  least  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  this  com¬ 
pany  shall  be  obliged  to  continue  to  furnish  the  presses  at  the  prices  given  in 
the  contract  of  January  17,  1877,  and  of  the  sizes  therein  named,  should  it  be 
found  necessary  to  make  any  change  in  prices. 

Between  January  17,  1877,  and  November  23,  1886,  when  the  last 
of  the  patents  of  1869  expired,  the  defendant  made  and  delivered  to  the 
plaintiff  2,004  presses,  and  made  and  sold  to  other  parties  than  Gaily, 
twenty-one  presses. 

The  prices  remained  the  same  as.  were  specified  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  October  11,  1877,  until  November  22,  1886,  when  the 
plaintiff  was  notified  that  on  all  presses  delivered  after  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  the  prices  specified  in  the  original  contract  would  be  changed. 
This  change  included  presses  ordered  on  November  18,  19  and  20, 


but  did  not  apply  to  other  unfilled  orders,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  given. 

Very  soon  thereafter,  probably  in  pursuance  of  arrangements  previ¬ 
ously  made  with  Thomson,  the  defendant  corporation  entered,  upon 
its  own  account,  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  Universal  Press  containing 
the  invention  of  the  expired  patents,  and  a  device  in  lieu  of  the  chase- 
latch,  and  advertised  the  press  under  the  name  of  the  Colt’s  Armory 
Universal  Printing  Press,  or  Universal  Press. 

John  Thomson  *  *  *  became  the  manager  of  this  part  of  the 

defendant  corporation’s  business  in  New  York  City.  Since  November 
23,  i886,  the  defendant  has  made  and  sold  seven  presses  with  the  Gaily 
chase-latch,  has  allowed  the  plaintiff  the  royalties  payable  upon  said 
presses  under  the  original  agreement,  and  has  made  and  sold  nine 
presses  not  containing  said  latch.  The  license  has  not  been  revoked. 
The  machinery,  tools  and  patterns  pertaining  to  the  business,  and  which 
cost  a  large  sum,  belong  to  the  defendant  corporation. 

The  plaintiff  registered  in  the  patent  office  on  March  5,  1886,  the 
word  “  Universal,”  as  a  trade  mark  for  printing  and  embossing  presses, 
and  in  his  application  stated  that  he  had  used  the  word  continuously  in 
his  business  since  about  the  middle  of  1 869. 

The  bill  charges  the  Colt’s  Company  with  a  violation  of  its  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  plaintiff,  and  charges  both  defendants  with  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  his  trade  mark. 

It  alleges : 

First.  That  the  defendant  company  has  violated  the  contracts  made 
with  the  complainant  in  these  particulars : 

(a)  It  failed,  since  November  22, 1866,  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  complainant, 
presses  at  the  modified  prices  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  October  11,  1877. 

{b)  It  raised,  since  November  22,  1886,  the  prices  from  the  modified  prices  to 
those  named  in  the  agreement  of  January  17,  1877. 

(c)  It  accepted  from  the  complainant  certain  orders  for  presses  prior  to 
November  22,  1886,  at  the  modified  prices,  and  afterward  refused  to  fill  the  orders 
at  prices  less  than  those  specified  in  the  agreement  of  January  17,  1877. 

(4)  It  failed  to  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  presses  on  hand  to  meet  the  ordi¬ 
nary  demands-  of  the  market,  so  that  the  complainant  was  unable  to  get  from  it 
presses  necessary  to  supply  his  customers. 

(e)  It,  in  combination  with  John  Thomson,  solicited  orders  since  November 
22,  1886,  for  the  sale  of  presses,  and  for  that  purpose  established  an  office  and  sales¬ 
room  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  engaged  geneially  in  the  sale  of  presses  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  complainant  at  prices,  and  upon  conditions,  other  than  the  prices 
and  conditions  upon  which  the  complainant  could  sell  presses. 

(A)  It  offers  to  sell  presses  in  the  open  market,  at  the  modified  prices,  specified 
in  the  letter  of  October  11, 1877,  and  yet  refuses  to  sell  the  presses  to  the  complainant, 
at  such  modified  prices. 

{g)  It  is  using  the  patterns,  tools,  machinery  and  plant  (in  which  the  complainant 
alleges  to  have  invested  a  large  sum  of  money)  in  manufacturing  presses,  and  parts 
of  presses  for  parties  other  than  the  complainant,  and  for  sale  in  open  market,  in 
competition  with  complainant. 

Second. — That  the  defendant  company  combined,  confederated  and 
conspired  with  John  Thomson  to  injure  and  destroy  the  business  of  the 
complainant  in  these  particulars. 

(a)  It  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  John  Thomson  to  devise  some  plan 
to  evade  its  obligations  to  the  complainant  under  the  agreements  mentioned. 

(d)  It  acted  in  collusion  with  John  Thomson  to  secure  a  nullification  of  the 
complainant’s  patents  by  introducing  certain  modifications  in  the  presses. 

(c)  It  conspired  with  John  Thomson  to  bring  collusive  suits  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  complainant’s  patents,  and  to  get  control  of  his  business,  so  that  the 
defendants  might  engage  in  the  business  of  selling  the  presses,  and  undersell  and  ruin 
the  complainant’s  business. 

{d)  It  employs  and  uses  the  name  of  John  Thomson  as  representative,  agent  or 
manager,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  heretofore  used  by  the  complainant,  to  mislead 
the  public  and  the  trade,  and  thus  injure  the  complainant. 

Third. — That  the  defendants  have  infringed  upon  the  complainant’s 
trade  mark,  consisting  of  the  word  “  Universal  ”  on  printing  presses  in 
this  particular  ; 

(a)  They  have  made  and  sold  printing  presses  with  the  word  “  Universal  ” 
affixed  thereto,  in  Hartford  and  New  York  City. 

The  complainant’s  prayers  in  his  bill  of  complaint  are : 

1.  To  compel  defendants  to  answer. 

2.  For  perpetual  injunction  to  enjoin  defendants  from  manufacturing  or  selling 
presses  or  parts  of  presses. 

3.  For  perpetual  injunction  to  enjoin  defendants  from  using  the  word  “  Univer¬ 
sal,”  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  printing  and  embossing  presses, 
and  for  an  account  of  profits. 

4.  For  an  ascertainment  of  damages. 

5.  For  an  account  of  all  presses  made  and  sold  by  defendants  in  violation  of  the 
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agreements,  and  to  compel  a  payment  to  complainant  of  all  moneys  received  by 
defendants  on  account  of  such  sales. 

6.  For  an  injunction  generally  against  defendant's  making  or  selling  presses,  or 
parts  of  presses,  or  using  the  alleged  trade  mark. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  contract  of  January  17,  1877,  which  forbids  the 
Colt’s  Company  from  selling,  or  which  implies  that  it  is  not  to  sell  to 
any  person  the  “  Universal  Press,”  after  the  patents  thereon  have  expired. 
When  the  public  has  a  right  to  manufacture  and  sell,  it  also  has  a  right 
to  do  the  same  at  its  own  price,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question 
that  it  can  now  sell,  upon  its  own  account,  the  press  without  the  patented 
chase-latch. 

The  name  “  Universal,”  or  “  Universal  Printing  Press,”  was  adopted, 
at  the  time  the  patents  were  issued,  to  designate  the  patented  press.  It 
was  not  a  trade  mark  of  the  plaintiff,  which  became  identified  with  his 
workmanship,  and  indicated  that  the  press  was  of  his  manufacture,  but 
was  a  name  which  characterized  the  press  which  he  invented. 

Any  manufacturer  who  uses  the  name  now,  does  so  to  show  that  he 
manufactures  the  Gaily  press,  which  he  may  rightfully  do,  and  does  not 
represent  to  the  public  that  it  is  getting  any  skill  or  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship  which  Gaily  possessed,  and  does  not  induce  it  to  believe  the 
presses  are  manufactured  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  motion  is  denied. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Printers’  Protective  Fraternity 
was  held  in  Kansas  City,  Tuesday,  March  i.  It  is  claimed  that  one  of 
its  underlying  tenets  is  the  equitable  adjustment  of  all  differences  by 
arbitration.  It  also  provides  a  system  of  sick  and  mortuary  benefits  for 
its  members  and  their  families. 

\Ve  have  received  a  copy  of  a  somewhat  unique  invitation,  issued  by 
Louis  Roesch,  of  San  P'rancisco,  to  his  friends,  asking  them  to  meet 
him  in  social  intercourse.  It  is  printed  in  black,  in  ancient  German, 
those  expressions  which  he  desired  to  have  emphasized  being  printed  in 
red,  in  place  of  being  italicised. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  January  and  February  issues  of 
the  American  Art  Printer,  a  journal  got  up  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
The  Model  Printer,  published  in  New  York,  by  C.  E.  Bartholomew. 
The  initial  issue  is  a  very  creditable  production,  from  every  standpoint, 
and  we  wish  it  abundant  success.  Terms,  $1.50  per  year. 

The  French  Source  contains  the  following  receipt  for  making 
transparent  sheets  of  paper :  Saturate  a  sheet  of  suitable  thickness  in 
copal  varnish;  when  dry,  polish  with  pumice  stone.  It  is  then  covered 
with  a  layer  of  water  glass  and  is  rubbed  with  felt.  It  is  said  that  the 
paper  will  then  be  as  transparent  and  smooth  as  glass. 

A  SUBSCRIBER,  writing  from  Los  Angeles,  under  date  of  I’ebruary  7, 
says  :  I  see  one  of  your  correspondents  invites  comment  on  the  strange 
action  of  blue-black  ink.  I  differ  from  him,  and  think  that  it  is  alkali 
in  the  paper  that  is  the  cause,  for  these  reasons :  Some  time  ago  a  job 
was  lithographed  on  Crane  &  Co’s  bond  paper,  and  the  same  freak  he 
refers  to  happened,  but  it  was  only  on  about  one-third  of  the  job,  the 
jiaper  having  been  taken  from  two  different  reams.  The  ink  was  the 
same  on  both  lots  of  paper,  and  also  the  paper  was  damped  in  the  same 
trough  and  water.  The  job  looked  first-rate,  and  when  it  was  dried,  it 
was  discovered  that  part  was  purple,  and  part  a  beautiful  blue-black. 

An  employing  printer,  writing  under  date  of  February  28,  says  :  “  I 

wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  article  in  the  January  issue,  ‘  A 
Reprehensible  Practice.’  We  have  a  great  deal  of  ‘  editing  ’  of  copy 
in  our  business,  often  amounting  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  labor  of  com¬ 
position,  which  must  be  charged  in  the  cost  of  the  work.  Parties  will 
then  take  the  completed  work  to  our  competitors,  or  what  is  worse,  some 
of  the  latter  will  go  to  the  customer,  and  bid  on  the  reproduction  of  the 
work,  and  with  the  result  to  make  the  customer  feel  that  he  has  been 
overcharged.  The  customer  little  realizes  how  many  disgraceful 
blunders  have  been  eliminated  from  his  copy,  and  seldom  appreciates 
such  work  at  its  true  worth.  While  the  practice  you  condemn  is 
‘  reprehensible,’  what  word  will  fitly  characterize  the  course  of  the 
competitor  who  will  ignore  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  manuscripts, 
and  let  the  customer  believe  he  has  been  overcharged?” 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

CORRECTED  FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 

Baltimore. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  gloomy  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  45  cents;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  45  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$16.20.  Baltimore  is  crowded  with  printers. 

Burlington,  Iowa. — State  of  trade,  dull;  prospects,  not  encouraging;  com¬ 
position  on  morning  papers,  30  cents;  evening,  25  cents;  bookwork,  30  cents; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $14  to  $18. 

Boston. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  favorable;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  to  45  cents;  evening,  to  39  cents;  bookwork,  38  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $15.  Can  reasonably  expect  business  to  be  fairly  good  during  the  spring 
months. 

Chicago. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects  encouraging ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  46  cents ;  evening,  41  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $18  ;  weekly  newspapers 
and  bookwork,  negotiations  still  going  on  ;  scale  not  settled.  Printers  will  please 
stay  from  Chicago  until  matters  are  satisfactorily  arranged. 

P.  S.  The  scale  of  40  cents  for  bookwork  and  weekly  newspapers  goes  into 
effect  on  Monday  morning,  March  21,  as  per  order  of  union. 

Cincinnati. — State  of  trade,  fairly  good ;  prospects,  encouraging ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  37  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $18. 

Columbia. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  not  very  encouraging;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  40  cents;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  $15  for  nine  hours; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $18  to  $20. 

Dayton. — State  of  trade,  medium  ;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  35  cents ;  evening,  32  cents ;  bookwork,  32  to  35  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$15.  Supply  equal  to  the  demand. 

Denver. — State  of  trade,  slack;  prospects,  far  from  encouraging;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  50  cents  ;  evening,  50  cents ;  bookwork,  45  cents ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $21. 

Detroit. — State  of  trade,  dull;  prospects,  uncertain;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  36  cents ;  evening,  33  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$14,  If  printers  are  looking  for  work  keep  away  from  here. 

Harrisburg. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  not  encouraging ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents ;  evening,  30  cents ;  bookwork,  30  cents ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $12.  Our  advice  to  printers  is  not  to  overcrowd  this  town,  although  there  is 
room  for  two  or  three  subs,  general  printers,  possibly.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  general  use  of  plates,  and  a  slight  misunderstanding  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  hours  constituting  a  week’s  work. 

Joliet. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  not  very  bright ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents;  evening,  27  cents;  bookwork,  27  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$12  to  $15.  The  town  has  plenty  of  ‘‘subs  ’*  at  present.  The  Daily  Press  ^  one  of 
our  best  papers,  was  closed  by  the  sheriff  last  Friday,  on  debts  aggregating  $6,000  or 
$7,000.  We  cannot  tell  at  present  how  it  will  turn  out. 

Kalamazoo. — State  of  trade,  better;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  27  cents ;  evening,  25  cents ;  bookwork,  25  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $12. 

Mobile. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  very  gloomy;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $16.  Demand  fully  supplied. 

New  Haven. — State  of  trade,  very  good;  prospects,  encouraging;  composi¬ 
tion  on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  to  40  cents  ;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $15.  We  are  still  fighting  the  Courier  and  its  force  of  Protective 
printer  rats.  There  are  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  that  class  here. 

Philadelphia. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  favorable;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents;  evening  papers,  40  cents;  bookwork  40  cents;  job 
printers  per  week,  $16  to  $18. 

Rochester. — State  of  trade,  good  ;  prospects,  good ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  33  cents ;  evening,  30  cents ;  bookwork,  30  cents ;  week  work,  $14  per 
week.  Delegates  elected  to  Buffalo  convention,  Joseph  Farquhar  and  Frank  N. 
Haltzer. 

Sioux  City. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  33  cents  ;  evening,  28  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$16.  There  will  be  room  for  fifteen  new  men  about  March  15,  on  the  new  morn¬ 
ing  paper. 

South  Bend. — State  of  trade,  medium  ;  prospects,  the  same  ;  composition  on 
evening  papers,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $14.  Owing 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Daily  Register  a  number  of  resident  printers  are  out  of 
work. 

St.  Louis. — Trade,  fair;  prospects  uncertain  ;  composition  on  morning  papers, 
40  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $18. 

Toronto. — State  of  trade,  fair  to  good;  prospects,  only  fair;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents ;  evening,  28  cents ;  bookwork,  33^^  cents ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $11.  The  trade  is  still  overcrowded. 

Wilkesbarre. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  bright;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  25  cents ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $12  to  $15.  All  present  are  employed,  and  more  can  be  accommodated  with 
a  few  nights’  subbing. 

Winnipeg. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  improving;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  37^  cents;  evening,  35  cents;  bookwork,  37J4  to  40  cents;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $16  to  $18,  The  number  of  unemployed  is  largely  in  excess  of 
demand. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


W.  G.  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  manufacturers  of 
the  Prouty  press,  announce  to  the  trade  that  hereafter  they  will  carry  a 
stock  of  ink  of  all  grades ;  also,  chases,  type,  and  printers’  material  of 
every  description. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  the 
present  issue,  under  the  heading,  “  For  Sale  at  a  Bargain.”  To  those 
anxious  to  secure  an  established  business  in  one  of  the  best  localities  in 
the  West,  this  is  an  opportunity  seldom  offered. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co.  has  published  a 


GOOD  OPENING — For  a  practical  man  with  ambition,  energy, 

and  pluck.  On  account  of  failing  health,  will  sell  the  best  equipped,  longest 
established,  and  best  paying  newspaper  and  job  office  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles. 
In  a  small  city  with  large  prospects.  Address  “  G,"  care  of  Inland  Printer. 


For  sale — a  complete  job  office  in  central  Illinois  ;  county  seat. 

Good  run  of  county  work.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  For  particulars  address 
W.  G.  Newton,  Lewistown,  111.  i-t 


For  sale,  job  office — a  half  interest  in  a  well  established 

and  paying  job  office,  in  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants.  Address  “  RARE 
CHANCE,”  care  of  Inland  Printer.  6-it 


OR  SALE — A  splendid  opportunity  for  printers.  A  well  equipped 
job  printing  office  doing  a  good  business,  and  excellent  prospects  for  future. 
Steam  power,  three  presses,  paper  cutter  and  all  necessary  material.  City  of  20,000. 
Sold  at  a  bargain.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address  J.  W.  Frank,  R<-tcine,  Wis. 


pronouncing  dictionary  containing  320  pages,  32,000  words  and  670 
engravings.  It  teaches  everybody  how  to  pronounce  correctly.  Send 
16  cents  in  stamps  to  Paul  Morton,  G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R. 
R.,  Chicago,  III,  and  get  a  copy  of  the  dictionary,  the  cheapest  book 
issued. 

The  Star  Brand  Hoke  Engraving  Plate. — This  consists  of  a 
dark  steel  plate  covered  with  a  white  composition.  By  means  of  tools 
made  for  the  purpose,  lines  are  drawn  through  the  composition,  exposing 
the  black  background,  and  showing  the  drawing  exactly  as  it  will  appear 
in  print.  No  experience  as  an  engraver  is  necessary.  While  the  operator 
gains  in  speed  and  precision  with  practice ;  the  manipulation  of  the  tool 
can  be  learned  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  the  result  will  depend  wholly  on 
the  previous  knowledge  of  drawing.  All  that  is  required  for  ordinary 
work  is  a  set  of  tliree  tools  and  a  scraping  brass.  Tire  printer  can  sub¬ 
stitute  a  piece  of  heavy  brass  rule,  eight  inches  long,  for  the  Ititter.  After 
the  drawing  is  finished  nothing  remains  but  to  take  a  cast,  and  the  job  is 
ready  for  the  press.  Any  stereotyper  can  cast  them.  But  for  those  who 
have  not  easy  access  to  one,  a  good,  low-priced  casting  apparatus 
especially  designed  for  this  purpose,  is  made,  by  means  of  which  tlie 
engraver  or  printer  can  cast  type-high  blocks  liimself.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar  containing  all  necessary  information,  to  Carl  Scliraubstadter,  Jr., 
402  N.  Third  street,  St.  Louis. 


NEW  CUTS. 

The  series  of  cuts  describing  the  experience  of  Mr.  Ilangitup 
and  Printer  Cashworthy,  shown  in  this  paper,  are  for  sale  exclusively 
by  Golding  &  Co.,  183  Fort  Hill  square,  Boston.  The  price  is  $3  per 
set,  or  each;  a  smaller  set  costs  ^2.50  per  set,  and  85  cents  .each. 


For  sale  —  Kastenbein  typesetting  machine,  with  a  pair  of  dis¬ 
tributors.  Used  about  a  year  by  an  evening  paper,  and  abandoned  only  on 
account  of  late  copy  and  short  takes  making  its  use  impracticable.  A  bargain  for 
any  office  with  a  steady  supply  of  copy  in  long  takes.  Sets  brevier  or  minion.  Cost 
about  ;^3, 000 ;  offered  at  $1,000.  Address  “  TREASURER,”  Box  794,  New  York 
City.  It 


For  sale — “just  what  was  needed.”  Price  50  cents.  Second 
edition  now  ready.  The  Printers’  Ready  Reckoner,  by  H.  G.  Bishop,  for 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  stock  used  on  small  jobs.  Shows  at  a  glance  the  value  of 
any  number  of  sheets  taken  from  a  ream  of  p.aper  of  any  weight,  and  at  any  price 
per  pound  (from  8  to  70  pounds  and  from  6  to  25  cents  per  pound).  Will  save  its 
cost  in  one  week.  Everyone  speaks  well  of  it.  To  be  had  of  all  type  founders  and 
printing  material  dealers.  6-it 

For  sale  at  a  bargain — The  material,  machinery,  and 

good  will  of  one  of  the  best  equipped  printing  offices  in  the  West ;  location 
all  that  could  be  desired:  doing  a  business  of  from  $800  to  $1,500  per  month.  It 
contains  over  300  fonts  of  type  in  good  condition  ;  a  large  number  of  cuts  of  all 
kinds,  two  cylinder  presses,  25  by  35,  and  24  by  34:  three  Peerless  jobbers,  stereo¬ 
type  outfit,  paper  cutter,  wire  stitclier,  etc.,  and  a  four  horse-power  gas  engine. 
Ill  health  compels  the  owner  to  seek  a  milder  climate.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
material  is  almost  as  good  as  new.  Parties  desirous  of  obtaining  further  information 
should  address  “BARGAIN,”  Inland  Printer  office.  6-it 


OSITION  WANTED — As  manager  of  a  good  printing  house  in 

an  eastern  city,  by  a  practical  printer  of  large  experience,  who  has  passed 
through  all  the  various  phases  of  the  business  from  apprentice  upward.  Best  of 
references  as  to  ability,  etc.  Advertiser  has  a  perfect  system  for  keeping  track  of 
the  cost  of  production,  and  arriving  at  net  profits.  Address  “ALPHA,”  care  of 
Inland  Printer.  6-it 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  A  qualified  pressman  of  ten  years’ 

experience,  who  is  also  a  No.  i  job  printer,  would  like  a  good  situation  ;  the 
East  preferred.  Is  steady,  sober,  and  reliable,  and  can  take  entire  charge  of  an 
establishment.  Address  “  L.  P.,”  care  of  Inland  Printer.  6-it 


WANTED — Those  in  need  of  counters  to  send  for  circular  and 
pridls  to  A.  N.  Durant,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-6-tf 


WANTED — Agents  to  sell  Durant’s  patent  counters.  Machines 

sent  on  thirty  days’ trial.  Liberal  commission.  Address,  W.  N.  DURANT, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-1-tf 


A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY. 

We  direct  especial  attention  to  the  advertisement  under  the  above 
caption  on  page  387.  A  description  of  this  machine,  the  patent  right  of 
which  is  now  offered  for  sale,  was  published  in  the  January  issue  of 
The  Inland  Printer,  and  all  parties  desirous  of  examining  its  merits, 
with  a  view  of  purchasing  said  right,  are  referred  thereto.  As  stated, 
the  working  model  of  the  machine  will  be  cheerfully  exhibited  when 
desired.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  M.  J. 
Davis  &  Co.,  1 17  John  street.  New  York. 


ALWAYS  AT  THE  FRONT. 

The  Easter  cards  of  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  certainly 
warrant  their  claim  that  they  have  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  for  more  artistic  results  as  regards  original  designs,  truthful 
reproduction,  appropriate  sentiments,  and  taste  in  ornamentation  and 
embellishment.  Their  list  of  artist  contributors  is  a  guarantee  that  their 
well-earned  reputation  will  be  maintained.  In  subjects  and  execution 
their  productions  are  worthy  of  tire  highest  praise.  They  are  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  are  adapted  to  all  classes  and  to  all  sizes  of  purses. 


NOTICE. 

All  persons  are  cautioned  not  to  pay  any  money  for  subscription  to 
The  Inland  Printer  to  John  Connell.  liis  authority  to  collect  for  it 
is  revoked.  Any  persons  who  may  have  subscribed  through  the  said 
John  Connell  are  requested  to  send  their  receipts  to  me. 

Jos.  Peake,  Treasurer. 


WANTED — Electrotyper  and  stereotyper  by  papier  mache  process. 

Employment  permanent.  State  wages  wanted  and  experience.  Address 
GEO.  W.  CRANE,  Topeka,  Kansas.  6-it 

WANTED — Designer  and  Engraver,  or  Draughtsman.  Address 
FRANK  J.  COHEN.  General  Southern  Agent,  Queen  City  Printing  Ink 
Co.,  31  Peachtree  street,  Atlanta,  Ga.  6-it 

ANTED — A  thoroughly  qualified  job  printer  for  small  work,  by 
one  of  the  best  equipped  offices  in  St.  Louis  ;  wages  no  object  to  right  party. 
Must  be  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union.  Address  “  X.  Y.  Z.,”  care  of 
Inland  Printer,  Chicago.  6-it 

WANTED — A  practical  printer  from  London,  with  great  experience 
in  some  of  the  leading  printing  offices,  desires  situation  as  English,  French 
and  Girman  proofreader,  or  as  foreman  for  first-class  book,  news  and  general  work. 
Address  Osenbrugge,  57  Green  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

$1,200  CASPI — Will  purchase  one  of  the  best  paying  small  job  offices 

in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Established  one  year  and  paying  excellent  profits.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Address  "  A,”  Care  Inland  Printer.  4-6-it 


FOR  SALE. 

JOB  OFFICE 

In  city  of  100,000  population.  Will  invoice  at  from  ^2,500  to 
^3,000.  Good  class  of  regular  work  and  in  good  location.  Does 
a  business  of  $6,000  a  year.  An  excellent  opening  for  the  right 
person.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Any  one  who  means  business 
can  obtain  particulars  by  writing  to 

A.  B.  C.,  THIS  Office. 
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Sixth  and  Vine  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Van  Bil)ber’s  “Regular”  Composition, 

30  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Van  Bibber’s  “Cbampion”  (Re-casting)  Con^position, 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

VAN  BIBBER’S  “ROUGH  AND  READY,’’ 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


“Rough  and  Ready’’  is  easy,  quick  and  simple  to  use;  it  makes  a  No.  i  Roller,  costing 
you  about  19  cents  per  pound  for  winter  rollers  and  about  24  cents  per  pound  for  summer  ones. 

Our  “Regular’’  is  a  perfectly  reliable  composition,  working  splendidly  in  any  weather  with 
any  ink.  Rollers  made  of  it  this  winter  should  be  very  durable  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfect 
order. 

Our  “  Champion  ’’  composition  is  the  best  composition  made  of  the  “  recasting  ’’  class.  Printers 
in  dry  climates  will  find  it  especially  useful. 


PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  WITH  EVERY  PACKAGE  OF  OUR  GOODS,  AND  WE  WARRANT 
ALL  GOODS  WE  SEND  OUT. 


LaIS'T  or  aqrnt^s 


Van  Bibber’s  “Regular”  Composition,  and  Van  Bibber’s  “Rough  and  Ready.” 

IN  THE  EAST. 


FARMER,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  65  Beekman  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

COLLINS  &  McLEESTER,  705jayne  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
MATHER  M’F’G  CO.  108  S.  Eighth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  104  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  236  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  15  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  &  F.  B.  GARRETT, 

H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
CHAS.  J.  CARY  &  CO., 
JOHNSTON  &  CO., 
ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO., 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
102  Governor  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
314,  316  Eighth  St.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
7  Bank  Lane,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


IN  THE  WEST. 


ST.  LOUIS  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Third  and  Vine  Sts.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  141,  143  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
H.  NIEDECKEN  &  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

•tjNO.  T.  RETON  &  SON,  606  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

*C.  P.  KINGSBURY,  408  Felix  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.,  93,95  Camp  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

*L.  GRAHAM  &  SON,  loi  Gravier  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

W.  G.  SCARFF  &  CO,,  731  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX, 

^WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION,  930  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

THOSE  .MARKED  WITH  AN  *  FURNISH 


*J.  J.  PASTORIZA,  89,  91  Congress  St.,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

*JAS.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

ROBT.  LOWELL,  Third  and  Market  Sts.,  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO.,  59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

^CINCINNATI  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*FRANKLIN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*LOUIS  SNIDER’S  SONS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*CHAS.  STEWART  PAPER  CO„  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*CHATFIELD  &  WOODS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*ROSS,  ROBBINS  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

C.4ST  ROLLERS  OF  ANY  SIZE  PROMPTLY. 


The  above  are  the  leading  houses  in  their  line  in  the  United  States.  They  are  kept  well  stocked  with  fresh  and  seasonable  goods. 

If  you  order  simply  Van  Bibber’s  Composition,  our  “  Regular”  will  be  sent.  If  you  want  ”  Rough  and  Ready,”  say  so,  and  do  not  add  the  word  “Composition” 
to  it.  Specify  Van  Bibber’s  Goods,  and  see  that  you  get  them. 


Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  also  by  the  following  Advertising  Agencies  ; 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York;  N.  W.  AYER  &  S'O-N,  Times  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  LORD  &  THOMAS,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
NELSON  CHE3MAN  &  CO.,  922  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  DAUCHY  &  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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TO  PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS  AND  ADVERTISING 
AGENTS. 

We  have  a  number  of  first-class  advertising  specialties, 
including  THE  SEASON,  an  illustrated  quarterly,  for 
any  part  of  the  year;  the  CHRISTMAS  BELLS,  and  the 
ARTISTIC  ALMANAC,  on  which  “an  honest  penny”  can 
be  made  by  anyone  having  a  little  push  and  ordinary  ability 
as  solicitors.  Sample  copies  sent  by  mail.  Address,  J.  A.  & 
R.  A.  REID,  Printers  and  Publishers,  Providence,  R.  I. 

3-4-5-9-10-“  ■  


LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


REFERENCE  TO  LARGEST  HOUSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 


CHICAGO  BRASS  RULE  WORKS, 

- - — -No.  84  Market  Street,  CHICAGO. 


This  Establishment  is  now  daily  turning  out 

METAL  FURNITURE, 

Which  for  Strength,  Accuracy  and  Durability,  is  superior  to 
any  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

It  is  made  to  STANDARD  PICAS,  and  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  absolutely  true. 

Price,  25  Cts.  per  lb.  A  liberal  Discount  allowed  on  all  orders  over  100  lbs. 
J.  P.  TRENTER,  Proprietor. 


FRENCH  LINEN. 


A  Strictly  First-Class  Cream  Laid  Linen  Flat  Paper 

500  Sheets  to  Ream. 

Made  of  Pure  Linens.  Suitable  for  Finest  Office  Stationery. 

We  carry  in  Stock  the  following  Sizes  and  Weights  ; 

12  lb.  Folio,  .  .  .  $3.00  per  Ream.  I  12  lb.  Demy,  .  .  .  $3.00  per  Ream. 

16  “  “  ...  4-00  “  “  16  “  “  ...  4-00  “ 

16  “  Royal,  .  .  .  4-00  “  “  2°  “  Double  Cap,  .  5.00  “ 

20  “  “  ...  5.00  “  “  1  24  “  “  “  .  6.00  “  “ 

Above  prices  are  net. 


CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY, 

1 81  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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- =^GOOD  RESULTS==^=^ - 

Follow  the  use  of  the  “  ELM  CITY”  BRONZING  PAD,  COUNTER,  CARD 
CUTTER,  ROLLER  COMPO.,  Etc. 


SELF-FEEDING  ELM  CITY  BRONZING  PAD. 


(  PATENT  SEPT.  l6,  1884.) 

The  Bronze  is  received  in  the  top,  and  delivered 
through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The 
supply  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end  of  pad.  It  is 
of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents 
all  waste. 

Price,  large  size,  2\i,  hy  b  inches,  -  -  $2.50 

Price,  for  light  work,  inches  square,  j.go 


‘‘No  Better  Goods  in  the  Market.” — We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  your  goods,  and  in 
truth  there  are  none  better  in  the  market. — Marder, 
Luse  Co.,  Type  Founders,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago. 


ELM  CITY  COUNTING  MACHINE. 


Saves  both  stock  and 
time.  Repeats  automat¬ 
ically.  Can  be  attached 
to  any  kind  of  machine 
where  a  direct  horizontal 
or  vertical  movement  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Counting  100,000,  $10.00 
“  10,000,  8.00 


ELM  CITY  CARD  CUTTER. 

It  is  so  made  that  a  full 
sheet  of  cardboard  may 
be  cut  on  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  any  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  no  other 
cutter  of  its  size  that  will 
do  this. 

Price,  $10.00. 

Elm  City  Roller 
CoMPO.,  is  used  and  liked 
by  At  printers. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR. 

Manufactured  by  G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Bookbinders’  Wire  Stitching  Machine 


Wire  per  thousand  books  costs  but  one-half  that  used  by  any  other  Stitcher. 
No.  I  Size  stitches  from  1-16  to  9-16  inch  thick,  90  to  100  stitches  per  minute. 
“  2  ‘‘  “  “  3-16  “  I  “  “  80  ‘‘  90  “  “ 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Testimonials. 

CHARLES  CARR, 
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“PIERLISS 
JOB  PRESS 


- - ^THE== - 

MOHEY 

MAKER. 


BUILT  BY 

GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  V.-Pres’t. 

44  Beekman  Street,  1  202  S.  Clark  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 
- U.  S.  A.^ - 


THOUSANDS  OF  “PEERLESS”  PRESSES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  DURING  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS 
AND  THOUSANDS  ARE  NOW  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CANADA,  SOUTH 


AMERICA, 

SANDWICH 

ISLANDS.  MEXICO.  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 

ZEALAND, 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  SYRIA, 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  SPAIN.  GERMANY, 

SWITZERLAND, 

NORWAY, 

SWEDEN.  ETC.,  ETC.,  AND  AS 

A  RESULT 

OF  THIS 

EXTENSIVE  USE,  THEIR 

“ PEERLESS’ 

'  REPUTATION  IS  SURELY  AND  RAPIDLY 

EXTENDING  ALL  OVER  THE  KNOWN  WORLD. 

THE  '•  PEERLESS”  IS  NOT  AN  -OLD  STYLE,”  NEITHER  IS  IT  AN  "IMPROVED  OLD  STYLE” 
OR  A  "  HASHED  UP”  AFFAIR  OF  ANY  KIND  ^ITS  MECHANICAL  DEVICES  ARE  OF  THE  NEWEST  DESIGN 
AND  MOST  MODERN  CONSTRUCTION  „JTS  SIMPLICITY,  POWER,  SPEED  AND  STRENGTH  A  MARVEL 
TO  ALL  WHO  USE  IT_ITS  EVERY-DAY  TESTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  PRINTING  OFFICES  PROVE  BEYOND 
DISPUTE  OUR  OFT  REPEATED  ASSERTIONS,  THAT  THE  “PEERLESS”  IS  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 
MONEY  MAKER  YET  PRODUCED  PUSHING,  PROGRESSIVE,  GO-AHEAD  PRINTERS  AGREE  WITH  US 
FULLY  IN  THESE  ASSERTIONS,  AND  MAKE  THEIR  ORDERS  ACCORDINGLY. 

WE  PROPOSE  IN  THE  FUTURE,  AS  IN  THE  PAST,  TO  KEEP  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES  IN  ALL 
IMPROVEMENTS  OF  VALUE  TO  THE  PRINTER. 

WE  BUILD  SEVEN  SIZES  OF  “  PEERLESS”  PRESSES  AND  A  LARGE  LINE  OF  POWER  AND 
LEVER  PAPER  CUTTERS __WE  ALSO  BUILD  THE  "CLIPPER”  AND  -JEWEL”  PRESSES  TO  MEET  THE 
MARKET  FOR  LOW  PRICES  AND  “OLD  STYLE”  MACHINES. 

ALL  TYPE  FOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINTERS’  MATERIALS  SELL  OUR  MACHINES. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  TERMS. 
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'..OUISVILLE,  KY..  AND  CHICAGO,  ILL,.  OCTOBER, j  886; 


WliISLIClAsSENliEI, 


.  MARTZLER,  Editor. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1886. 


VOLUME  39.-NUr  BER  i 


Volume  LVI.  No.  IS 


TORONTO.  -ttrEDNESDAY,  APRIL  15.  1885. 


Whole  No.  28SS. 


ILLUSTRATBDI 


VOL.  VI,  No.  15.  NEW  YORK.  CINCINNATI  AND  CHICAGO.  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  9, JtS8&, 


7?/£srff£A/Gmor/imT/of//s//\fTHe//oM£sonrsp£OPLr. 


Vol.  6.— No. 


GREENFIELD.  MASS..  JUNE.  18SS.  50  Cents  a  Yeah 


THESE  PAPERS  ARE  FOLDED  AND  PASTED  ON  A  BROWN  CHALLENGE  COMBINATION. 


Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE! 


We  have  prepared  at  great  expense  the  most  complete  and  unique  set  of  samples  of  Cardboard  ever  shown,  com¬ 
prising  a//  goods  carried  by  us,  and  arranged  in  attractive  and  convenient  form.  These  samples  are,  from  their  very 
nature,  expensive,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  distribute  them  indiscriminately  to  every  applicant — but  we  are 

Anxious  TO  present  them  free  of  cost  to  such  of  the  trade  as  are  disposed  to  make  use  of  them, 
and  to  favor  us  (at  least  occasionally)  with  their  orders.  We  are  convinced  that  a  careful  examination  will  show  you 
the  many  advantages  of  our  system,  while  a  trial  order  will  prove  our  especial  ability  in  the  Cardboard  business. 

Our  Samples  and  goods  are  all  numbered  and  the  same  numbers,  grouped  under  proper  headings,  appear  on 
the  price  list,  thus  identifying  at  once  grade,  color  and  price. 

Our  Prices  are  not  printed  on  the  samples,  but  are  to  be  found  on  our  list,  which  is  subject  to  a  discount. 

Cut  Cards  are  furnished  in  any  size  at  a  price  based  upon  the  number  of  sheets  required,  plus  fifteen  cents  per 
1,000  net  for  hand  cutting  and  wrapping.  All  prices  on  cut  cards  are  figured  from  “Lounsbury’s  Diagram  and  Com¬ 
plete  Price  List,”  and  can  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  being  uniform. 

Remember  our  business  is  CARDBOARD,  and  its  legitimate  auxiliaries,  and  being  specialists  in  our  line,  we 
can  offer  many  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  Card  House  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  printers’  supplies. 

For  variety  and  extent  our  line  cannot  be  equaled.  We  are  headquarters  for  everything  we  handle.  Promptness 
our  motto.  Correspondence  solicited. 


HASTINGS  TODD, 

CHAS.  W.  COX,  Manager, 


NEW  YORK  STORE, 

35  and  37  Beekman  St. 


316  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 

(patent  may  II,  1886) 

Power  Wire  Stitching  Machine. 


Price,  No.  3, 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round, 
“  “  “  Flat,  • 


$350.00 

•25 

•35 


GUARANTEED. 

Only  two  adjustments — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
stupRs,  tlie  otlicr  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table. 

CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  either  saddle  or 
No  adjustment  required  in  changing  flat  to  round  wire. 

THE  ONLY  SIMPLE  WIRE  STITCHING  M.4CHINE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This  machine  forms, 
drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or  flat  wire,  wound  on  spools,  and 
will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle. 

There  are  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with 
staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of  its  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can 
operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and  durable.  Weighs  250  lbs. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  M’F’G  CO. 


327  and  329  Dearborn  Street, 
41  and  43  Beekman  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
NEW  YORK. 
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Whitlock  Machine  Works, 

BIRMINGHAM,  CONN.=— — 


:MANUFACTURERS  OF; 


Improved  Champion  Paper  Cutters 

And  IVhitlock  Cylinder  Presses. 


Sizes  and  Prices  of  IMPROVED  CHAMPION  PAPER  CUTTERS: 

In  Cut  and  Square,  30  inches,  ...  $400  I  In  Cut  and  Square,  36  inches,  .  -  -  $600 

“  “  32  “  -  -  -  450  I  “  “  40  “  -  -  -  750 

In  Cut  and  Square,  44  inches,  ...  $1,000 


SRND  FOR  DRSGRIPTIVR  GIRGULaAR. 
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GcO.XWo?i\v(L«'s  So^vs 

(>o  ^oVvxv  St 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


Nrw  Champion  Prrss 


THE 


Chase  6xio  in.;  weight,  300  Ihs _ $60.00  Chase  10x15  in.,  Plain,  Throw-off  .jStSo.oo 

“  8x12  “  “  600  “  85.00  “  8x12  “  Finished,  “  ..  120.00 

“  9x13  “  “  725  “  ....100.00  “  9x13  "  “  “  ..  140.00 

“  10x15“  "  1000“  ....135.00  “  10x15“  “  “  ..  190.00 

“  8x12  “  Plain,  Throw-off. ..  100.00  “  11x17  “  “  “  ••  240-00 

“  9x13“  “  “  ...115.00 

Steam  Fixtures,  $12.00.  Ink  Fountain,  $10.00. 

BOXED  AND  DELIVERED  FREE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Easiest  running;  simple  in  construction;  the  equal  of  any  other  job 
press ;  every  one  warranted ;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work ;  two 
weeks’  trial  allowed.  Send  for  circular. 


A.  OLMESDAHL, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Presses, 

41  CENTRE  STREET,  ....  NEW  YORK. 


New  Style  Gordon  Press. 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13x19,  iixi^,  10x15,  9x13  &  8x12, 


(inside  the  chase). 


CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

99  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


C.  POTTER,  Jr.  &  C OS- 


new  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 

With  Patented  Cylinder  Lifting  and  Adjusting  Mechanism,  Three  Tracks,  Reversing  Mechanism,  Air  Bunters,  Machine-cut  Bed-Rack, 
Steel  Shafts,  etc.,  etc.,  all  combining  to  insure  an  absolutely  Unyielding  Impression,  Perfect  Register,  High  Speed,  Quick  and  Easy 
Handling,  Great  Durability,  and  a  degree  of  excellence  in  every  detail  hitherto  unattained. 

12  &  14  Spruce  St,  NEW  YORK.  Western  Agents:  H.  HARTT  &  CO.,  162  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Unique  Rule  Worker. 


IMPORTANT  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  machine,  the  work  of  months, 
which  compelled  the  entire  remodeling  of  the  machine.  These  improvements 
extend  to  every  part  of  the  machine,  and  new  ways  of  working.  Among  these 
are  the  following: 

\  new  analysis  of  the  parts  of  diamonds,  stars,  etc.,  has  given  the  ability  to  secure 
the  same  results  of  automatically  cutting  the  various  angles  on  these  rules 
in  correct  relationship  to  each  other,  by  new  and  simpler  means. 

The  springing,  deflecting,  cramping  and  binding  of  the  thin  saws  when 
sawing  an  oblique  angle  in  the  hard  rule,  is  prevented  by 
Ij,.  a  simple  means,  by  which  such  angles  are  cut  the  same  as 

right  angles. 

Improved  means  of  holding  curved  rules  for  cutting. 
Improved  means  of  holding  electrotype  and  stereotype 
plates,  engravers'  blocks,  tint  plates,  reglet,  etc. 

A  higher  grade  of  saws  (for  which  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded  at  New  Orleans),  made  in  6-to-pica,  3-to-picaand 
nonpareil  thicknesses. 

A  simple,  cheap  and  correct  method  of  sharpening 
saws,  and  keeping  them  true. 

Changes  in  the  milling  cutters,  by  which  the  smoothness 
and  ease  of  cut  is  increased,  and  their  durability  nearly 
doubled.  We  challenge  any  firm  in  the  United  States  to 
produce  a  finer  piece  of  workmanship.  Power  can  now  be 
readily  applied. 

We  have  doubled  the  amount  of  work  in  the  machine, 
almost  doubled  its  weight,  and  so  increased  its  range  and 
capacity  that  it  is  worth  several  limes  as  much  as  the  first 
machines. 

All  who  have  received  our  former  circulars  will  receive 
our  new  circular.  All  others  interested  are  requested  to 
send  for  it. 


R.  ATWATER  &  CO., 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

P .  S. — In  the  next  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  be  shown  our  latest  improvements  in  Quoins,  which  are  ahead  of  all  others. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Gen’l  Western  Ap^ents,  115  &  17  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


PRINTERS, 

BOOK¬ 

BINDERS 

- and - 

PAPER- 

MAKERS 

MACHINERY. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


NO  BETTER 
MACHINERY  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  New  Prouty  Combination  Book,  News  and  Job  Press. 
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A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 


VoL.  IV.-NO.  7.  CHICAGO,  APRIL,  1887.  terms 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 


THE  NEW  CAMPBELL  CYLINDER  PRESS. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  the  paper  upon  Andrew 
Campbell,  the  new  cylinder  press  referred  to  therein 
has  appeared,  and,  as  several  of  these  machines  have  been 
placed  upon  the  market,  and  positioned  in  well-known 
printing  establishments,  a  short  review  of  the  same  may 
not  at  the  present  time  seem  out  of  place. 


bed  is  engaged  in  printing.  All  who  build  and  use  cyl¬ 
inder  printing  presses  will  recognize  the  fact  that  no 
portion  of  the  machine  requires  such  accurate  adjustment 
as  the  mechanism  for  operating  the  bed.  The  best  known 
mechanical  devices  only  should  be  availed  of.  The  move¬ 
ment  should  be  positive,  and  always  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  yet  should  be  simple  of  comprehension,  and 
readily  understood. 

Probably  the  failure  of  many  cylinder  machines  has 
not  been  traceable  so  much  to  want  of  sufficient  capital 
or  lack  of  good  business  management,  as  to  deficient  bed 


The  first  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  is  the  close  resemblance  the  new  machine  seems  to 
bear  to  the  original  Campbell  press  of  i86i. 

But  a  close  examination  of  the  machine  in  question 
will  satisfy  all  that  in  many  respects,  and  important  ones, 
the  machine  differs,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  present 
parties  interested,  is  very  much  superior.  The  peculiar 
and  most  striking  feature  of  this  new  machine  is  the 
combination  of  mechanical  means  by  which  the  bed  is 
operated  indirectly  by  or  through  the  cylinder,  and  by 
which  the  return  of  the  bed  to  receive  its  ink  is  accel¬ 
erated,  and  accomplished  one-third  faster  than  when  the 


moving  mechanical  devices ;  and  if  the  question  could  be 
answered  by  those  who  have  preferred  to  employ  an 
immovable  bed,  with  a  movable  cylinder,  the  reason  given 
for  so  doing  will  be  that  in  doing  so  they  avoided  the  use 
of  any  necessity  for  moving  the  bed  at  all,  or  avoided  the 
use  of  an  unreliable  or  unsatisfactory  way  of  doing  so. 

In  the  present  machine,  Mr.  Campbell  makes  use  of 
the  bed  moving  mechanism,  shown  above,  the  same  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  upright  shaft,  driven  by  gearing,  upon  the 
cylinder  wheel. 

This  shaft  is  provided  at  its  upper  end  with  an  upper 
and  lower  gear,  or  pinion  concentric,  but  of  different 
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diameters,  and  between  these  is  placed  a  gear  of  inter¬ 
mediate  size,  so  positioned  as  to  be  eccentric  to  them. 

The  upper  and  lower  concentric  pinions  engage  with  a 
rack,  the  teeth  of  which  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
bed,  and  as  near  the  same  as  possible,  and  thus  the  bed  is 
driven  while  printing.  That  the  bed,  having  reached  the 
terminus  of  its  stroke,  shall  have  the  return  movement 
imparted  to  it,  and  return  more  rapidly,  the  intermediate 
eccentric  gear  or  pinion  engages  the  semicircular  part  on 
the  end  of  the  rack,  reverses  the  motion,  and  the  larger 
gear  or  pinion  engages  with  the  rack,  and  drives  it. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  movement,  easily  understood  from 
an  examination  of  the  cut  herewith  presented,  that  great 
steadiness  of  movement  is  imparted  to  the  bed,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  the  same  to  depart  from  a  right  line  in 
its  operation  is  entirely  overcome,  while  the  reversing  of 
the  bed  is  easily  and  almost  imperceptibly  accomplished. 

The  distribution  of  the  ink  on  the  press,  as  seen  in 
operation,  is  similar  to  that  originally  employed  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  his  well-known  country  press,  consisting  of 
the  table,  the  angle  rollers,  a  fountain  and  form  rollers. 

While  a  fly  is  employed  in  connection  with  the 
machinery,  lio  tapes  are  used,  a  revolving  circular  brush 
being  substituted,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  delivering 
the  sheet  from  the  cylinder  to  the  fly. 

As  stated,  several  of  these  machines  have  already  been 
sold  to  prominent  printers  in  New  York  City  and  else¬ 
where,  and  the  machine  promises  to  prove  a  success. 

Certainly  it  is  to  be  said  of  it  that  the  mechanism  for 
operating  the  bed  shows  originality  of  conception,  and  if 
the  expectations  of  the  builder  as  to  the  wearing  qualities 
of  the  machines  are  realized,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  family  of  really  good 
cylinder  machines,  now  competing  in  the  market. 

Time  tries  and  proves  all  things,  and  this  is  true  of 
cylinder  printing  presses,  as  well  as  of  all  that  the  printer  is 
called  upon  to  employ  in  the  exercise  of  his  occupation. 
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NOTES  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  XXX. — BY  S.  W.  FALLIS. 

OF  the  works  of  Holbein,  during  his  sojourn  in  Basle, 
the  wood  cuts,  made  after  his  drawings,  deserve 
especial  mention. 

Hans  Holbein,  as  well  as  his  brother  Ambrosius,  was 
attracted  to  Basle  more  particularly  by  the  opportunity 
afforded  of  making  designs  for  wood  cuts,  especially  for 
the  ornamentation  of  books,  and  of  finding  this  branch  of 
the  art  of  easy  and  certain  gain.  Immediately  on  their 
arrival  they  undertook  these  works,  for  which  manifold 
occasions  were  offered  them  by  the  numerous  publishers  of 
the  capital  of  German  printing. 

Until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  art  of  book 
illustration  with  wood  cuts  was  of  more  importance  in  the 
history  of  civilization  than  in  artistic  value.  Up  to  this 
time  the  art  of  wood  engraving  was  devoid  of  much  artistic 
merit,  with  results  far  below  the  standard  of  the  sister  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture  and  copperplate  engraving. 

The  stamp  cutters  (^Fernschneiders'),  who  were  at  this 
time  card  makers  and  card  colorers,  that  is,  editors  of 


calendars  and  pamphlets,  formed  a  special  trade  in  the 
cities,  and  carried  on  their  work  on  a  manufacturing 
scale ;  but  rough  and  clumsy  as  their  productions  usually 
were,  they  are  of  great  historical  value,  as  they  show  the 
range  of  views  open  to  the  people,  and  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  their  habits,  manners  and  customs,  and  also  give  us  a 
very  fair  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  artistic  ideas  existing 
at  that  period;  and  in  this  respect  wood  engraving  stood 
in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  sculpture  and  painting  of 
the  day,  as  did  vase  painting  to  the  higher  branches  of 
artistic  work  of  a  contemporaneous  period. 

We,  of  the  present  day,  can  scarcely  comprehend  the 
part  that  picture  making  played  in  that  age  of  more  primi¬ 
tive  civilization,  as  instruments  of  intellectual  communica¬ 
tion.  The  need  of  this  called  forth  the  invention  of  the 
multiplying  arts ;  thus  picture  making  preceded  book 
making,  and  was  the  preliminary  step  to  its  invention. 

In  one  of  the  oldest  books  printed  from  wood  blocks, 
before  movable  types  were  in  use,  it  says  expressly  in  its 
introduction  : 

In  order  that  this  subject  may  bear  fruit  for  all,  it  is  placed  before 
the  eye  in  writing,  which  is  only  of  use  to  the  learned,  and  also  in 
pictures,  which  are  serviceable  to  the  unlearned,  as  well. 

While  the  higher  branches  of  representative  arts  were 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  religious  subjects,  wood 
engraving  satisfied  far  wider  demands.  It  owes  its  earliest 
culture  and  development  to  the  making  of  playing  cards, 
and  it  was  thus  essentially  directed  to  secular  subjects, 
though  the  monks  and  ecclesiastics  sometimes  had  pictures 
of  saints  on  their  cards. 

But  not  merely  card  playing  penetrated  from  the  pal¬ 
ace  to  the  cottage,  so  that  costly  and  ornamentally  painted 
cards  were  necessarily  superseded  by  those  prepared 
cheaply  by  either  printing  or  stencil;  pictures,  also,  of  a 
religious  purport,  were  desired  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  for  information  and  instruction  ;  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  they  were  produced  in  large  quantities  by  the 
stamp  cutters,  and  were  sold  at  church  doors  and  in  mar¬ 
ket  places. 

Religious  books  appeared,  printed  from  wood  blocks, 
such  as  the  “  Biblia  Pauperum,”  the  “Apocalypse,”  the 
“  Salva  Regina,”  etc.,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there 
appeared  also  many  xylographic  prints  of  secular  purport, 
such  as  “Die  Acht  Schalkherten,”  “Die  Zehn  Lebern- 
salter,”  “  Das  Glucksrad,”  and  many  others.  The  stamp 
cutters  also  prepared  letters  of  indulgence.  New  Year’s 
congratulations,  and  pamphlets  of  every  kind,  tending  not 
only  to  serious  subjects,  but  also  to  humor  and  satire. 

On  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable  type,  a  great 
change  was  effected  in  the  practices  of  the  stamp  cutters 
or  wood  engravers,  and  their  attention  and  ability  was 
now  directed  to  engraving  pictures  of  various  natures  — 
religious,  historical,  allegorical,  humorous  and  satirical. 
Painters  now  began  to  furnish  the  stamp  cutters  with 
drawings,  and  wood  cut  representations  soon  became  on  a 
level  with  the  age,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  There  was 
a  fascination  with  the  painters  for  drawing  on  wood.  It 
afforded  them  full  scope  for  their  imagination,  without 
elaborate  work.  As  the  pen  and  ink  drawing  on  the  wood 
was  all  that  was  required,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
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wood  was  far  more  pleasing  to  them  to  work  on  than  the 
rough  paper  surface,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  work 
duplicated,  with  but  one  execution  by  themselves,  and 
distributed  broadcast,  seemed  to  heighten  their  fascination 
and  ambition  for  the  new  method,  whereby  that  which 
they  had  devised  was  not  merely  once  executed,  and  for  a 
limited  circle  of  spectators,  but  was  disseminated  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  and  penetrated  to  all  classes  of  people. 

What  Walgemuth,  in  his  generation  had  begun,  was 
continued  with  greater  decision  by  the  next  generation,  by 
Durer,  Cronach,  Grien,  Burgkmair  and  Holbein. 

The  artistic  importance  of  this  branch  of  representation 
advanced  more  and  more.  It  participated  in  the  extension 
of  intellectual  life,  and  the  advance  of  science.  It  was 
combined  with  humanistic  literature.  It  served  as  a 
growing  religious  movement,  both  before  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Reformation. 

Wood  engraving,  through  its  popularity  and  capabili¬ 
ties,  in  all  its  aims  and  objects,  touched  a  national  chord, 
and  afforded  a  distinct  and  infallible  mirror  of  the 
opinions  and  intellectual  life  of  the  people,  and  surpassed 
the  most  popular  productions  of  literature. 

( To  be  continued.') 
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UNIFORMITY  IN  SPACING. 

BY  H.  G.  BISHOP. 

IT  will,  no  doubt,  be'  readily  admitted,  that  the  above 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  fine  book  or  magazine  work  ;  that  the 
appearance  of  a  page  of  solid  or  leaded  matter  is  very 
much  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the  compositor 
divides  the  spaces  between  the  words.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  very  few  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the 
subject  when  applied  to  general  work ;  though,  to  me,  it 
seems  just  as  important  in  connection  with  the  finest  or  the 
commonest  jobwork  as  it  is  in  its  relation  to  book  and 
magazine  work. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  it  would  be  well  for 
compositors  to  observe  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  composition  they  may  be  engaged  upon.  I  will  just 
enumerate  a  few  of  these : 

First.  All  matter  which  is  leaded  should  be  more 
widely  spaced  than  solid  matter,  and  this  increase  in  the 
width  of  spacing  should  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
space  put  between  the  lines — whether  one  lead,  two  leads, 
three  leads,  or  more.  Nothing  looks  more  unsightly  than 
solid  matter  with  square  pigeon-holes  between  the  words, 
unless  it  be  double  or  treble-leaded  matter  with  only  thick 
or  thin  spaces. 

Second.  The  spacing  should  be  uniform,  not  only 
between  the  different  words  contained  in  a  line,  but 
between  the  whole  of  the  words  contained  in  a  whole 
page,  or  the  whole  job.  A  very  common  error  is  to  put 
thick  spaces  through  the  last  line  of  a  paragraph,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  spacing  of  the  previous  line  may  be.  This 
error  is  not  only  one  of  the  commonest,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  remedied.  Let  the  compositor  only  bear  this 
point  in  mind,  and  he  will  naturally  space  the  last  line 
with  either  thick  spaces,  en  spaces,  or  whatever  is  called 


for.  Then,  in  order  to  give  the  spacing  a  uniform  appear¬ 
ance,  it  may  be  necessary  to  vary  the  spacing  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  shape  of  the  letter  with  which  a  word  begins 
or  ends. 

Third.  The  indentation  of  a  paragraph  should  also 
be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  space  to  be  put  between 
the  lines.  Where  a  one  em  indentation  would  be  all 
right  for  solid  matter,  it  would  not  look  well  for  widely 
spaced  lines ;  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  to  indent 
two  or  even  three  ems,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
column  or  page.  Even  in  the  case  of  solid  matter,  the 
indentation  of  the  paragraph  should  depend  on  the  length 
of  the  line. 

Now  these  three  rules  may  cover  tlie  ground  as  regards 
book  and  magazine  work,  and  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  all  other  kinds  of  straightforward  composi¬ 
tion,  including  that  of  newspapers,  but  there  is  just  as 
much  need  for  uniformity  of  spacing  in  jobwork  as  in  the 
above.  Nay,  I  would  even  say  more.  Flow  often  we  see 
an  otherwise  artistic  and  skillful  specimen  of  printing 
spoiled  by  bad  spacing  !  There  are  many  men  who  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  producing  a  fine  piece  of  rule  or 
ornamental  work,  and  then  spoil  the  entire  effect  by  a 
little  carelessness  in  the  selection  and  spacing  out  of  their 
type  lines. 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  setting  up  and 
spacing  out  of  an  ordinary  title  page  is  a  very  simple  mat¬ 
ter;  but  it  is  not  really  so.  A  good  deal  of  taste  and 
judgment  is  called  for  in  placing  four  or  five  lines  so  as  to 
occupy  a  whole  page,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a 
correct  and  pleasing  effect.  Suppose  I  give  one  example 
of  this  point,  and  show  the  different  effects  produced  by 
the  same  lines  spaced  out  in  two  different  ways  : 


REPORTS 

REPORTS 

PROCEEDINGS 

AND 

PROCEEDINGS 

1887. 

1887. 

For  Private  Circulation  Only. 

For  Private  Circulation  Only. 

BAD  STYLE.  BETTER  STYLE. 


I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  as  much  art  in  the  spacing 
out  of  a  job — card,  circular,  billhead,  or  even  a  dodger  — 
as  there  is  in  any  other  part  of  our  business.  It  lifts  an 
otherwise  ordinary  piece  of  work  onto  a  higher  plane,  and 
stamps  it  as  the  production  of  a  printer  instead  of  an 
amateur. 

In  catalogue  work,  the  general  appearance  depends 
very  much  upon  uniformity  of  spacing  before  and  after 
cross  lines  in  the  body  of  the  page.  Good  composition 
may  be  spoiled  by  bad  making  up,  and  irregularity  of 
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spacing  out.  Cross  lines  should  always  have  one-half 
more  space  before  than  after  them,  and  should  never  occur 
near  the  foot  of  a  page.  This  can  be  easily  provided  for 
by  looking  a  little  ahead,  and  laying  out  the  matter  so  as 
to  find  out  where  a  difficulty  might  arise,  and  guarding 
against  it.  By  this  means  also  it  is  easy  to  avoid  having 
some  pages  overcrowded  and  others  with  too  little  in  them. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  if  the  importance  of  the 
subject  has  been  established,  each  reader  can  push  its 
application  to  any  length  he  chooses. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  TYPES. 

BY  ARTHUR  B.  LEAVITT. 

WHEN  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  first  saw  a  case  of  type,  I 
wondered  what  they  were  doing  with  all  those  7iails, 
so  methodically  arranged  in  small  compartments.  But 
since  then  I  have  learned  to  drive  those  nails  home  into 
the  stick  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  The  types  always  had  for 
me  a  “fascination  frantic,”  and  when  I  first  learned  that 
I  was  to  receive  a  printing  press  at  the  hands  of  my  father, 
no  soporific  influence,  however  subtle,  could  have  put  me 
to  sleep  that  night  until  it  came.  And  when  I  crept  out  of 
bed  to  look  at  it  on  its  arrival,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  visitor 
from  the  other  world.  Indeed,  I  almost  feared  to  lay  my 
unhallowed  hands  upon  it,  lest  it  should  vanish  away  into 
thin  air. 

People  unskilled  in  such  matters  will  stand  before  a 
compositor  who  sets  his  type  with  a  rapid,  nervous  motion, 
and  say,  “  How  can  he  do  it !”  ignoring  some  gray-bearded 
veteran,  with  his  steady,  inevitable  “  click  !  click  !”  whose 
“strings”  are  ten  and  eleven  thousand  ems  every  day, 
while  the  nervous  man  may  not  put  up  two-thirds  the 
number.  Oh  !  how  it  grates  upon  my  feelings  to  see  a  man 
stand  before  a  case  and  “waggle.”  That  is,  he  cannot 
lift  a  single  type  into  his  stick  without  that  spasmodic 
backward  and  forward  movement  of  his  body,  as  though 
he  needed  screwing  up  at  the  hips.  Then  there  are 
men  (men  ?),  the  motive  of  whose  existence  seems  to  be 
to  tap  the  stick  at  least  three  times  with  the  type  before 
placing  in  position,  like  a  telegraphic  instrument;  men 
whose  noses  seem  to  be  seeking  hard  after  snuff  among  the 
boxes,  and  men  who  let  the  type  fall  so  tenderly  into  the 
stick  you  would  think  they  were  afraid  of  breaking  it. 
There  are  men  who  burrow  into  their  cases  like  prairie 
dogs,  leaving  one  side  of  the  box  piled  high  and  dry, 
while  the  other  is  bare,  so  that  it  is  a  regular  case  of  a 
strong  east  wind,  that  lowers  the  tide,  and  shows  the  river 
bottom.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  hear  a  case  given  a  good 
shaking  up  once  in  a  while.  Insomuch  they  are  like  men, 
and  need  it. 

It  is  better  to  pick  up  type  slowly  and  surely  than  to 
have  a  fast  motion,  and  drop  every  other  one.  Every 
printer  knows  that,  but  he  is  often  a  long  while  learning  it. 
Some  men  get  to  be  fast  compositors  in  a  year  or  two. 
It  was  five  years  before  I  attained  any  speed,  and  when 
I  did  it  was  like  the  cour.se  of  a  man  who  suddenly  departs 
from  the  paths  of  virtue — I  rushed  right  along  with  intoxi¬ 
cating  celerity. 
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BUT  ONE. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  BUSHNELL. 

The  time  has  fully  arrived  when  there  should  be  but 
one  recognized  authority  for  orthography,  but  one 
for  punctuation.  In  the  former,  Webster  and  Worcester 
are  used  promiscuously,  as  fancy  dictates,  or  as  some  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  all-powerful  edict  of  an  alma  mater,  ponder¬ 
ously  and  dictatorially,  pronounces  the  “  correct  thing  ”  ; 
in  the  latter  there  are  as  many  methods  as  offices,  not 
infrequently  as  there  are  proofreaders,  who  egotistically 
imagine  themselves  “  wondrous  wise  ”  about  a  subject  that 
in  reality  has  no  fixed  standard  rules,  and  sadly  lacks 
consistent  principles.  And  to  add  to  the  complications, 
authors,  like  doctors,  disagree,  many  even  using  both  of  the 
(so-called)  authorities  in  spelling  in  the  same  manuscript, 
and  would  rejoice  to  be  able  to  inflict  condign  punishment 
upon  the  poor,  much-abused  compositor,  should  he  fail  to 
follow  their  inconsistencies,  their  peculiar  mental  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  their  attempt  to  ride  two  horses,  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  at  the  same  time. 

The  trials  and  troubles,  the  disputes  and  tribulations 
arising  from  this  uncertain  state  of  affairs  has  (theoretically) 
caused  many  a  printer  to  grow  old  before  the  proper  time, 
and  (literally)  brought  his  gray  hairs  down  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave. 

The  axiom  that  each  is  a  law  unto  himself,  fails  in  this 
instance  of  being  correct,  for  the  more  varied  the  govern¬ 
ing  powers  the  more  intricate  will  be  the  complications, 
and  disastrous  the  results.  True,  it  may  not  go  quite  as 
far  as  the  falling  of  the  divided  house,  but  it  will  certainly 
and  continually  cause  perplexity  and  error — the  one  thing 
of  all  others  against  which  all  printing  houses  have  to  be 
the  most  upon  their  guard.  And  if  so  in  small  establish¬ 
ments,  how  much  greater  in  large  ones  ?  With  but  a  single 
tangible  and  dominant  head,  an  inflexible  rule  can  be 
established,  but  how  when  there  are  several  having  equal 
authority,  and  savagely  jealous  about  the  slightest  infringe¬ 
ment  of  what  they  believe  to  be  their  especial  and  essen¬ 
tially  dignified  prerogative? 

The  publishers  of  Webster’s  unabridged  announce  to 
the  public  that  their  dictionary  is  the  sole  authority  used  in 
the  government  printing  office,  at  Washington.  This  must 
be  taken  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  salt.  In  the  main 
office  it,  no  doubt,  represents  the  truth  as  far  as  the  powers 
that  be  can  control  the  matter,  i.e.,  as  far  as  they  agree 
with  the  great  orators  of  the  senate  and  congress,  with  the 
departments  sending  copy  for  publication  —  no  farther. 
In  the  branches  of  that  immense  typographical  workshop 
the  assertion  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 

Take  the  treasury  branch,  the  largest  and  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all,  as  an  example.  The  copy  for  its  peculiar  work 
is  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  each 
division,  and  the  foreman  has  no  power  delegated  to  him 
to  traverse  their  decision.  He  must  follow  Webster  or 
ignore  it,  and  abide  by  Worcester,  according  to  the  prefer¬ 
ence  expressed.  Thus,  and  within  the  same  building,  and 
under  the  great  governing  head  of  the  secretary,  there  are 
two  kings  of  orthography  —  a  divided  worship  —  and 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreman,  proofreaders  or 
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compositors  to  fix  and  follow  a  single  standard,  would 
cause  a  veritable  tempest  in  an  official  teapot.  And  with 
regard  to  punctuation,  we  would  remark,  en passant,  that 
it  has  a  peculiar  and  arbitrary  system  of  its  own,  adopted 
many  years  since,  sanctioned  by  custom,  held  to  be  infal¬ 
lible,  though  disputed  and  criticised  by  those  not  within 
the  charmed  circle. 

This  is  instanced,  however,  simply  to  illustrate  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  a  “  branch  ”  where  there  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  an  unquestionable  directing  chief,  and  one 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  the  offshoots  as  well  as 
the  main  office.  And  forcibly  it  proves  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  there  is  no  general  rule,  no  unfailing  guide 
to  the  “intelligent  compositor,”  when  going  from  the 
case  of  one  office  to  that  of  another.  In  fact  there  is  none 
at  all  save  the  own  sweet  will  of  the  proprietor,  foreman, 
or  proofreader. 

Cities  differ  as  much  as  individuals.  Years  of  writing 
for  the  press  has  enforced  this  perplexing  anomaly.  Chi¬ 
cago  editors  have  their  own  notions  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  punctuation  marks;  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Washington  theirs,  and  each 
is  right,  and  all  others  necessarily  wrong.  A  trial  of  and 
with  all,  has  firmly  convinced  us  that  we  knov'  nothing  of 
the  art  of  “  pointing  a  writing  or  discourse,  or  the  act  or 
art  of  marking  with  points  the  divisions  of  a  discourse  into 
sentences,  and  clauses  or  members  of  a  sentence,”  as  they 
conceive  it  should  be  done.  And  we  have  not  the  slightest 
question  that  the  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron  wonders  at 
our  stupidity,  and  ignorance  of  the  “  common  rules  of 
punctuation,”  and  remorselessly  and  mercilessly  murders 
what  we,  in  our  innocence,  believe  to  be  correct,  and 
would,  had  he  the  power,  send  us  back  to  the  speller  and 
“guide  to  punctuation  ”  of  his  chief  admiration. 

Why  should  there  be  any  chance  of  argument  or  dis¬ 
agreement?  Can  the  most  obdurate  produce  a  single 
good  and  sufficient  reason  why  there  should  be  two  “cor¬ 
rect  lexicons”  ?  If  so,  why  not  a  dozen?  Is  there  any 
possibility  of  two  being  correct  when  they  widely  differ  ? 
If  one  is  absolutely  devoid  of  error  the  other  cannot  be,  by 
any  theory  of  reasoning,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
No  waste  of  words  is  necessary  to  prove  that  proposition, 
and  we  opine  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  question. 
The  only  point  then  remaining  is,  which  shall  be  accepted 
and  followed.  Here  opens  a  vast  field  for  dispute,  and  it 
will  be  likely  to  result  in  a  war  of  words  dwarfing  that  of 
the  races.  Scholars  of  the  various  schools  will  battle  hard 
and  long  for  their  favorite,  and  give  way,  if  forced  so  to  do, 
with  a  very  bad  grace.  But  which  is  crowned  king  matters 
little  to  the  printer;  but  he  has  the  right,  and  should 
assert  it,  that  there  shall  be  but  one.  Of  course,  he 
would  be  short-sighted  to  his  own  interest  if  he  failed  to 
use  his  influence  (and  what  branch  of  business  has  one 
more  far  reaching?)  toward  the  establishment  of  the  lexi¬ 
con,  as  authority,  using  the  least  possible  number  of 
letters,  and  making  the  spelling  plain  to  the  last  particle. 
For  the  rest  he  need  give  himself  little  trouble.  The 
dogmas  of  individual  education  he  will  easily  forget ;  the 
lessons  of  the  particular  school  from  which  he  graduated 
he  will  readily  sacrifice  for  the  general  good,  as  long 


as  the  standard  is  inflexible,  and  governs  all  printing 
offices,  and  authors  are  held  and  firmly  bound  by  tenor  of 
the  bond. 

A  universal  system  of  punctuation  will  be  more  difficult 
to  establish.  The  idiom  of  every  language  will  require 
specialties  that  cannot  be  incorporated  in  others.  That 
matters  not  to  us.  Each  can,  if  they  please,  manipulate 
their  own,  and  we  need  not  vex  our  brains  or  our  temper 
with  anything  transatlantic.  Our  hands  will  be  full  in 
determining  a  method  for  our  own  country.  Farther 
than  that  we  would  be  unwise  to  trouble  ourselves,  and, 
in  fact,  to  put  it  plainly,  it  is  none  of  our  business. 
But  in  America,  for  America  and  by  Americans,  a  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  fixed  upon,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better  for  the  well-being,  both  of  the  body  and  soul  of 
the  printer. 

“A  very  difficult  undertaking”  will,  we  presume,  be 
thundered  into  our  ears  from  every  corner  of  our  broad 
land,  from  every  printing  office,  from  the  caustic  tongue 
of  every  editor,  and  the  biting  lips  of  every  proofreader; 
pet  theories  will  be  ventilated,  a  multitude  of  rules  will  be 
flung  into  our  face ;  very  likely  we  will  be  written  at  as  an 
unmitigated  crank.  Yet  the  fact  remains  patent  that  the 
present  want  of  system,  a  uniform  system,  is  a  most  potent 
cause  of  perplexity  and  trouble,  and  that  printers  are  the 
sufferers. 

To  our  mind  there  is  not,  never  was,  and  never  can  be, 
any  defense  to  the  want  of  uniformity.  The  ipse  dixit  of 
this  or  that  man,  no  matter  how  high  his  position,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Every  individual  member 
of  a  great  body  politic  has  to  sacrifice  very  much  of  self  for 
the  general  good,  and  he  who  thinks  to  turn  back,  by  his 
single  will,  the  Niagara  of  public  opinion,  will  speedily  be 
convinced  what  a  very  little  atom  he  is  of  a  great  world. 
And  the  same  will  prove  true  of  scholars,  schools  and 
colleges.  There  should,  however,  be  no  opposition  from 
them.  Of  all,  they  should  the  most  (printers  excepted) 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  one  system,  and  labor  dili¬ 
gently  for  its  establishment.  But  if,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  wisdom,  they  assert  that  there  is  no  absolutely  correct 
standard,  what  then  ?  The  answer  is  almost  too  plain  to 
need  repeating  ;  is  comprised  in  the  two  simple  words, 
“make  one.”  With  all  the  boasted  learning  of  America, 
this  should  not  be  a  very  difficult  task.  If  neither  Webster 
nor  Worcester,  or  anyone,  is  correct,  as  a  whole,  from 
them  a  lexicon  can  be  edited  that  is.  We  have  the  eru¬ 
dition  of  nineteen  centuries  to  draw  from  ;  the  experience 
of  the  past  is  plentiful  in  lessons ;  progress  is  loud  in  its 
demands  for  a  guide  absolute,  and  the  printer  should 
no  longer  grope  in  the  dark  uncertainty  of  a  divided 
authority. 

We  believe  no  one  will  disagree  with  us  after  reflection. 
All  who  live  by  pen  and  books,  by  stick  and  rule,  must 
have  been  sorely  and  often  tried,  have  felt  how  very  much 
better  a  single  standard  in  both  orthography  and  punctua¬ 
tion  would  be.  Many,  no  doubt,  have  been  deterred  from 
advocating  a  change  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  a  success¬ 
ful,  at  least  a  speedy  termination  to  their  efforts.  They 
exist  as  much  now  as  ever,  are  thick  as  leaves  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  What  of  it  ?  The  greater  the  struggle  the 
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greater  the  victory ;  the  harder  the  battle  the  more  to  be 
valued  the  prize. 

Not  without  many  misgivings  have  we  broached  this 
subject,  and  crudely  given  our  thoughts  expression.  Its 
importance  deserves  very  much  more.  In  bringing  it  to 
public  attention  we  have  done  all  we  had  in  view  —  to 
simply  start  the  ball  of  reform  rolling — and  we  leave  to 
others  the  task  (it  should  be  a  pleasant  one)  to  give  it 
sufficient  impetus  to  crush  out  all  opposition,  and  in  the 
end  have  a  fixed  and  single  standard  for  two  matters  of 
such  vital  importance  to  all  connected  with  the  press  and 
printing  offices. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  OFFICES  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

NO.  XI.  BY  WALTER  L.  KING. 

IN  a  list  of  the  number  of  books  printed  by  various  firms 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  year  1885,  the  house  of 
M.  Biedma  takes  first  rank  in  point  of  numbers,  the  total 
amount  issued  by  their  establishment  during  the  year  men¬ 
tioned  amounting  to  eighty-two  works,  containing  7,280 
pages  in  all.  The  general  printing  and  lithographic  office 
of  La  Trilnina  Nacional  was  second  in  point  of  pages, 
with  7,086,  or  thirty-six  volumes  ;  while  Stiller  and  Laass 
were  third,  having  printed  thirty-three  works,  consisting 
of  5,425  pages  in  all. 

Seiior  Biedma  is  an  Argentine,  and  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  his  present  typographical  house  for  several  years.  The 
business  is  located  in  calle  Belgrano,  133  to  139.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  office  is  orderly  and  clean, 
a  contrast  to  that  prevailing  in  several  printing  offices  in 
this  city.  All  the  departments  are  well  ventilated,  currents 
of  fresh  air  passing  through  continually.  Regarding  light, 
opinions  of  strong  and  weak-eyed  persons  are  apt  to  differ 
greatly,  the  writer  considering,  however,  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  illumination  of  M.  Biedman’s  establishment  is 
desirable,  particularly  in  an  upper  gallery,  devoted  to  the 
composition  of  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit;  for  be  it 
known,  that  the  firm  in  calle  Belgrano  is  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  works  in  the  foregoing  ancient  languages,  a  task 
which  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  house  in  Argentine 
could  undertake. 

The  other  printing  presses  bear  the  name  of  Marinoni, 
Paris;  they  are  driven  by  a  beautiful  “  Otto  ”  gas  engine, 
of  two  horsepower — this  latter,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
being  a  German  patent.  All  other  machinery  is  from 
France.  Type  is  of  French  and  German  manufacture,  with 
the  exception  of  Greek,  etc.,  fonts,  which  were  cast  by  the 
paper  and  printing  import  house  of  Angel  Estrada,  located 
in  close  proximity. 

Sehor  Biedma  employs,  reckoning  printers,  machinists 
and  bookbinders  together,  fifty  persons.  The  hours  of 
work  are  from  8  to  ii  a.m.,  then  one  and  a  half  hours  for 
breakfast,  and  from  12:30  to  5:30  p.m.  That  is  eight 
hours  a  day,  or  forty-eight  per  week — unknown,  I  believe, 
in  any  other  imprenia  in  the  city,  the  usual  hours  ranging 
from  fifty-four  to  fifty-nine,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
to  sixty-five  per  week.  Flow,  then,  do  forty-eight  hours, 
ye  North  American  unceasing  agitators  for  a  like  figure, 
speak  for  the  enlightenment  of  M.  Biedma  ?  This  short 


time,  moreover,  is  not  a  new  feature ;  the  number  of  hours 
per  week — forty-eight — are  printed  in  and  copied  from 
the  regulations  of  the  house  issued  during  1877.  But 
in  the  event  of  extra  hours  being  worked,  only  the  same 
payment  is  given  as  during  ordinary  hours,  the  generous 
fifty  per  cent  additional  not  having  yet  been  introduced. 
General  hands  are  paid  by  the  day ;  piecework  {trabajan 
par  Itnea')  also  exists.  Employes  who  may  have  merited  it 
are  given  annually  a  certificate  of  good  conduct;  such  are 
always  worth  running  for,  as  likely  to  prove  of  use  any 
moment  in  the  future.  A  sick  fund  in  the  house  is 
open  to  the  use  of  all  workmen  caring  to  join  it ;  the 
director  contributes  monthly  ^8;  members  one  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  each  month’s  earnings. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  reproduction  of  some  great 
mathematical  work  was  being  made.  “  What  do  you  think 
of  the.se?”  said  the  employer,  bringing  up  a  few  unbound 
sheets.  They  contained  the  dryest  of  dry  problems  and 
solutions;  but  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  In  them 
composition  and  merit  of  the  highest  excellence  were 
immediately  evident,  which,  indeed,  applied  to  all  work 
turned  out  by  the  Sehor  Biedma. 

The  next  house  to  receive  notice  will  be  that  of  Alberto 
Nunez,  of  calle  Piedad  135.  Until  recently,  this  estab¬ 
lishment  was  conducted  under  the  names  of  Moreno  y 
Nunez,  but  the  latter  gentleman,  quite  a  young  person, 
now  conducts  the  printing  office  alone,  having  bought  up 
Senor  Moreno’s  share.  The  firm  started  in  July,  1885, 
locating  themselves  in  old-fashioned  premises  that  have 
apparently  seen  a  hundred  winters.  The  writer  drew 
director-proprietor  Nunez’  attention  to  this  fact,  who  said 
that  it  was  proposed  to  build,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  larger  premises. 

The  department,  in  which  thirty  compositors  and 
machine-men  are  employed,  is  far  too  small ;  while  the 
confined  state  of  both  material  and  air  would  speedily  sug¬ 
gest  to  anybody  that  an  immediate  change  is  desirable ; 
and,  in  the  long  run,  even  the  proprietor  himself  would 
find  benefits  accruing  from  such  a  move. 

Type  used  is  of  various  classes,  having  been  obtained 
through  different  import  agents  of  printing  material  resident 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  two  machines  are  from  Marinoni : 
they  are  medium-sized  bookwork  presses,  worked  by  hand- 
power.  When  one  considers  the  exceeding  cheapness  of 
gas  engines  nowadays,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  pain  that 
they  are  not  brought  into  more  general  requisition.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  painful  and  monotonous  to  see  strong 
men,  hour  after  hour,  exerting  themselves  in  merely  turn¬ 
ing  a  handle. 

The  ordinary  run  of  work  done  at  the  imprenta  of 
Senor  Nunez,  is  in  the  shape  of  novels,  etc.,  in  English, 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  A  little  government  work 
is  also  executed.  In  newspaper  labor,  we  find  that  here 
are  turned  out  La  Gaceta  Musical,  a  weekly,  consisting 
variously  of  four  to  eight  pages  ;  El  Contercio  del  Plata, 
sixteen  pages,  appearing  every  Monday;  and  a  daily, 
known  as  La  Provincia.  Quite  a  string  of  newspapers 
might  also  be  named  as  having  been  printed  by  the  firm  in 
bygone  days.  Although  the  writer  cannot  speak  favorably 
of  the  present  inconvenient  printing  office  of  Senor  Nunez, 
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still  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  pass  over  without  remark 
the  issuings  from  his  establishment.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  all  of  this  gentleman’s  productions,  from  a  typo¬ 
graphical  point  of  view,  are  very  creditable. 

Situated  about  a  mile  from  plaza  Victoria,  is  the  young 
printing  office  of  Juan  A.  Alsina,  calle  Mejico  634.  In  the 
preliminary  discussion  that  took  place  in  the  director’s 
sanctum,  the  writer  ascertained  that  works  containing  in 
all  4,000  pages,  were  printed  here  during  the  past  year. 
A  brief  inspection  of  some  few  specimens  revealed  the  fact 
that  Senor  Alsina  was  in  the  right  road  to  progress,  such 
was  the  excellence  of  the  articles  submitted. 

Then  the  different  departments  were  visited  :  first  the 
bindery,  then  a  typesetting  room  followed,  and  looking 
into  another,  composing  and  machine  room  combined, 
were  seen.  The  latter  was  reached,  and  after  a  thirty 
yards’  walk  through  a  most  picturesque  garden,  studded 
with  fruit  trees,  a  grape  bower  weighted  with  fruit,  cover¬ 
ing  the  main  path  for  several  yards  of  that  distance.  Fancy 
passing  through  an  orchard  every  day  to  get  at  your  work, 
and  then  gazing  upon  the  luxurious  scene  of  fruits  and 
flowers  while  at  your  task  !  Printing  has  ever  been  the 
true  champion  of  liberty,  yet,  when  we  come  to  reflect, 
it  is  in  itself,  with  regard  to  a  certain  class  of  trades,  at 
once  inconsistent,  for  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  printing  are  about  the  most  confined  of  mortals 
alive.  For,  from  the  green  fields,  where  nature  and  true 
liberty  are  rampant,  the  typographer,  in  99  out  of  100 
cases,  finds  himself  compelled  to  work  in  a  room  generally 
hidden  away  in  some  obscure  alley,  there  to  destroy  his 
constitution  in  an  atmosphere  of  powdered  lead  particles 
Truly  is  this  an  instance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  few  for  the 
many.  But  enough  of  this  digression.  Let  us  return  to  the 
printing  establishment  of  the  young  Argentine,  Juan  A. 
Alsina,  leaving  its  happy  surroundings  alone  for  a  few 
moments. 

The  machine  room  was  evidently,  judging  by  appear¬ 
ances,  intended  to  be  but  a  temporary  structure.  It  con¬ 
tained  several  pairs  of  frames  for  jobbing  compositors  on 
one  hand,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  Marinoni  book 
and  jobbing  press  (ordinary  size).  To  the  right  of  this 
was  a  larger  machine,  closely  resembling  the  former,  from 
F.  Uytterelst,  of  Belgium.  The  pair  were  driven  by  a  ver¬ 
tical  (occupying  less  space  than  a  horizontal  of  same  force) 
two  horsepower  “  Otto  ”  gas  machine,  German  patent, 
of  which  motor,  one  Bell,  of  London,  announces  that  he 
has  the  sole  agentship. 

‘‘I  think,”  said  the  proprietor,  as  we  left  this  last  place 
of  call,  and  were  strolling  back  through  the  breezy  gar¬ 
den,  “of  building  within  six  months,  new  structures  on 
this  spot,  to  accommodate  increase  of  work.”  “  To  do 
which  you  will  clear  all  these  trees  away?”  “Yes.” 
Farewell,  happy  scene  ! 

Juan  A.  Alsina  employs  at  present  under  twenty  men; 
but  ere  long  he  will  have  fifty,  and  eventually  one  hundred. 
He  goes  in  for  solid,  good  work,  and  will  find  a  reward  in 
good  returns. 

In  the  next  article.  No.  XII,  on  the  printing  offices  of 
Argentine’s  capital,  these  reports  concerning  the  Buenos 
Ayres  typographical  establishments  will,  with  one  excep¬ 


tion,  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  exception  is  the  immense 
house  of  Stiller  &  Laas,  a  printing  office  far  and  away  the 
biggest  in  the  “  far,  far  South,”  in  fact,  the  most  extensive 
in  South  America.  The  writer  will  endeavor  to  give  full 
information  upon  the  house  in  question,  and  therefore 
proposes  devoting  the  concluding  article.  No.  XIII, 
entirely  to  the  firm  before  mentioned. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

TALKS  WITH  THE  BOYS. 

NO.  I. — BY  ALFRED  PYE. 

Many  a  boy  who  has  started  out  to  learn  the  “  art  and 
mystery  of  printing  ”  has  felt  the  need  of  a  counselor 
who  understood  his  position,  and  who  could  explain  away 
and  help  him  to  surmount  the  difficulties  constantly 
encountered  in  his  search  after  knowledge  necessary  to  one 
who  has  chosen  as  his  profession  that  of  a  Printer,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest,  if  not  if/ie  highest  profession  known 
at  the  present  day.  To  all  such,  these  “Talks”  are 
addressed,  and,  emanating  from  a  practical  printer  of 
some  twenty  years’  experience,  it  is  hoped  they  will 
prove  acceptable  and  of  some  value.  Advice  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  nature  is  of  far  greater  value  than  a  vast  amount  of 
theorizing,  and  he  who  wishes  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical 
printer  must  needs  seek  the  advice  of  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  fire,  and  proved  those  principles  which  can  be 
relied  upon  at  all  times,  to  help  make  a  skillful  workman. 
Thus  much  of  introduction;  now  for  the  advice  which  it 
is  hoped  the  rising  generation  of  printers  will  find  of  value 
to  them  in  their  future  career. 

Boys,  you  have  chosen  as  your  profession  one  in  which, 
at  the  outset,  those  of  high  birth  and  intellect  only  could 
engage  in.  You  may  imagine  that  because  you  have  a 
good  common  school  education,  and  have  passed  through 
all  the  classes  and  grades  it  was  possible  for  you  to  com¬ 
pass,  that  you  are  eminently  qualified  to  become  a  great 
printer.  But  do  not  be  discouraged  if  I  tell  you  that’ your 
education  is  not  finished — that  it  has,  in  fact,  scarcely 
begun.  What  do  you  know  about  the  art  of  printing? 
By  whom  was  it  invented,  and  what  progress  did  it  make 
for  the  first  half-century  after  its  invention?  Fully  one- 
half  the  printers  of  the  present  day  may  be  able  to  tell 
that  Gutenberg  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  which  they 
are  now  disciples,  but  further  than  that  their  minds  are  a 
hopeless  blank.  Now,  the  very  art  which  you  propose  to 
study  has  placed  within  your  reach  works  which  will  give 
you  the  whole  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  printing, 
with  its  influence  upon  civilization  and  the  minds  of  men, 
from  its  inception  down  to  the  present  day;  and  such 
works  you  should  obtain,  and  familiarize  yourself  with  their 
teachings. 

Again,  how  many  printers  know  anything  about  the 
art  of  type  making?  Day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
they  handle  and  set  up  in  their  thousands,  the  small 
pieces  of  metal  called  “  types,”  with  which  they  earn 
their  daily  bread,  but  if  asked  as  to  the  process  by  which 
they  are  made,  their  tongues  are  as  dumb  as  those  of 
the  untaught  aborigine.  What  would  you  think  of  the 
machinist  who  could  not  tell  the  value  and  use  of  the 
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various  parts  of  the  intricate  machine  he  is  putting 
together?  Would  you  not  think  he  was  a  person  of  very 
small  mental  caliber,  if,  to  all  your  inquiries  he  should 
answer  “I  don’t  know”?  And  yet,  this  would  be  the 
reply  given  to  your  questions  if  you  were  to  ask  the 
average  printer  how  type,  or  leads,  or  brass  rule  were 
made.  I  claim  that  every  printer  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  manufacture  of  the  material  he  handles; 
and,  boys,  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  have  to  give  the 
same  shame-faced  reply  should  vou  be  plied  with  similar 
queries.  If  works  detailing  the  process  of  manufacture 
are  not  within  your  reach,  and  you  are  living  in  a  town, 
near  to  or  in  which  a  type  foundry  is  in  operation,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  to  get  an  introduction  to  the  foundry, 
where  you  will  be  able  to  observe  and  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  processes  of  manufacture.  If  neither 
of  these  avenues  of  information  are  open  to  you,  make 
diligent  inquiry  of  older  persons  around  you,  with  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  information  that  will  certainly  prove 
of  value  to  you  in  your  future  career.  This  knowledge 
while  of  general  advantage  to  a  printer,  is  not  one  of  the 
essefiiials  to  a  practice  of  the  art. 

Almost  the  first  thing  a  learner  in  a  printing  office  is 
taught  is  the  position  of  the  boxes  containing  the  letters  in 
the  type  cases,  of  which,  for  ordinary  use,  there  are  two — 
the  upper  case  and  the  lower  case — the  former  containing 
the  caps,  small  caps,  reference  marks,  etc.,  and  the  lower 
case  the  small  letters,  figures,  points  and  spaces.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  give  a  diagram  of  these  cases  here,  as  the 
learner  can  more  perfectly  familiarize  himself  with  the 
boxes  by  studying  the  same  in  the  actual  cases  than  he 
could  by  means  of  a  diagram.  Next  in  order  should  come 
a  training  in  the  various  sizes  of  type,  say  from  nonpareil 
to  pica.  Here  the  eye  should  be  trained  to  tell  at  a  glance 
the  size  of  the  type  looked  at,  and  at  first  this  is  a  difficult 
matter;  for  the  difference  in  size  between  two  bodies  is 
often  so  small  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  them  apart  from  each 
other.  But  it  can  be  done,  and  should  be  done,  without 
comparing  the  two  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Many  a  woful 
experience  has  the  apprentice,  or  “cub,”  of  by-gone  days 
passed  through,  when,  by  inadvertence,  he  has  distributed 
minion  into  a  brevier  case,  or  bourgeois  into  a  long 
primer ;  and  afterward  had  to  set  out  the  type,  and  sepa¬ 
rate  the  two  into  their  respective  cases.  The  writer  had  a 
fair  experience  in  determining  the  respective  sizes  of  type 
bodies,  as  almost  the  first  job  he  was  put  to  after  “  learning 
the  boxes,”  was  to  sort  an  accumulation  of  “pi,”  in  all 
about  one  hundred  pounds,  and  ranging  in  size  from  pearl 
to  double  great  primer.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  result  of 
many  “shoves”  by  careless  compositors  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  the  advent  of  this  particular  Pye  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  office,  but  the  experience  then  gained  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  on  many  occasions 
since.  Don’t  be  down-hearted,  boys,  if  the  foreman 
should  unearth  a  type-box  loaded  to  the  brim  with  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  type,  leads,  brass  rule,  metal  furniture  and 
dirt,  and  tell  you  to  sort  it  out.  Look  upon  it  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  your  training,  and  do  the  best  you  can,  and 
depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  be  sorry  in  after  years  if  you 
do  get  a  take  of  “  pi  ”  that  makes  you  sick  to  even  look 


at.  Of  late  years,  in  the  United  States,  this  matter  of 
determining  the  sizes  of  type  bodies  has  been  greatly  sim¬ 
plified  by  the  adoption,  by  the  type  founders,  of  the 
“  point  ”  system  of  casting  type,  by  means  of  which  bodies 
are  more  readily  distinguished  from  each  other,  each  size 
from  nonpareil  to  pica  being  removed  an  equal  distance, 
or  one  point,  while  on  the  old  system  the  difference 
between  two  bodies — say  minion  and  brevier,  or  brevier 
and  bourgeois — only  amounted  to  about  half  a  point,  thus 
making  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  another 
by  sight  alone.  t^To continued.) 


PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


This  being  Jubilee  year,  portraits  of  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  are  in  demand  in  Great  Britain,  and 
nearly  all  the  type  founders  have  produced  her  likeness, 
with  more  or  less  fidelity.  The  above  portrait,  however, 
from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Bassano,  photographer  to  the 
royal  family,  is  considered  the  most  correct  and  success¬ 
ful  yet  produced. 

HOW  THEY  WEIGHED  THE  INK. 

The  committee  of  three  appointed  by  Postmaster-General  Vilas  to 
examine  the  supplies  of  the  postoffice  department  are  in  great  trouble 
over  a  joke  at  their  expense.  In  the  course  of  their  operations  they 
had  in.spected  carefully  some  printing  ink  which  comes  in  half-pound  tin 
boxes,  and  thought  the  contractor  was  cheating  the  government,  so  they 
got  a  colored  man  and  a  pair  of  scales,  and  began  to  scoop  out  the 
ink  and  weigh  it,  and  then  weigh  the  tin  boxes.  They  found  the 
ink  weighed  six  ounces,  and  the  boxes  two  ounces  each.  For  three 
days  that  colored  messenger  was  kept  at  the  task.  It  was  a  dirty  job, 
but  every  box  contained  only  six  ounces,  and  each  one  of  the  committee 
knew  that  there  were  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  and  hence  for  half  a 
pound  there  ought  to  be  eight  ounces.  They  resolved  to  keep  things 
quiet  awhile  and  tell  no  one,  but,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  committee 
happened  to  tell  a  friend.  The  friend  looked  at  him  awhile,  and  then 
informed  him  that  ink  is  measured  by  liquid  weight,  not  avoirdupois. 
There  are  only  twelve  ounces  in  a  liquid  pound.  The  weighing  of  ink 
has  been  stopped. — Philadelphia  Titties. 


A  NEW  process  of  printing  in  colors,  which  is  at  present  kept  secret, 
has  been  adopted  in  the  production  of  the  art  supplement  of  the  Lady's 
Pictorial,  an  English  jreriodical.  It  appears  to  be  a  combination  of 
ordinary  color  printing  and  typogravure ;  in  any  case  a  softness  of  tone 
has  been  obtained  by  it  superior  to  what  can  be  found  in  most  of  the 
kindred  publications. 
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To  answer  the  many  inquiries  for  market  quotations  on  staple  papers,  in  the  way  of  Printers’  Stock,  we  have  decided  (with  the 
assistance  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.)  to  list  our  regular  stock  and  make  prices  on  same,  so  that  the  printing  trade  will  be  posted  from 
month  to  month  on  the  market  value  of  standard  papers. 


PRINT  PAPER.  PER  LB. 

Acme  Mills  News .  654c 

Standard  Mills  News . 6c 

Sussex  Mills  News .  5^c 

Erie  Mills  News . 5c 

Colored  Poster. . . . . 6^c 

White  Poster.... . 6)4c 

BOOK  PAPERS.  PER  LB. 

Extra  Super  Calendered,  white  and  tint . 9c 


S.  No.  I,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint 

B.  &  M.,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 8c 

Wawasa  S.  &  C.,  white  and  tint . jl4c 

Star  No.  3,  white  and  tint . 6^c 

COVER  PAPERS.  per  ream. 
Enameled  Cover,  20 x  25  (twenty-six  shades)  ...  .$6  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  65  lb . 5  85 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  50  lb .  4  50 

)  x  25,  50  lb.  laid .  450 

>x  25,  35  lb . 3  15 

)  X  25,  25  lb .  2  25 

I  X  25,  20  lb .  I  80 

I  X  28,  40  lb .  3  60 


No.  I  Cover  Paper, 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, 
No.  I  Cover  Paper,  : 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, ; 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, ; 


BLOTTING  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  white .  13c 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  colors  .  14c 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  white .  iic 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  colors .  12c 

CARD  BOARDS. 

2-PLY.  3-PLY.  4- PLY. 

St.  Charles  Bristol,  per  hundred  .  .$2  00  $2  40  $2  80 
Wawasa  Bristol,  per  hundred. ....  2  80  3  35  3  90 

Florence  Bristol,  per  hundred  ....  3  50  425  5  00 

PER  100  SHS. 

Three-ply  Tinted  Bristol  (fourteen  shades) . $3  50 

No.  4  Blanks . 3  co 

No.  5  Blanks .  3  25 

No.  6  Blanks .  3  50 

No.  10  Blanks . 4  ^ 

No.  12  Blanks . 4  50 

No.  14  Blanks . 5  00 

No.  17J4  Blanks . 5  50 

No.  18%  Blanks .  7  00 

No.  2)4  White  China . 3  25 

No.  5)4  White  China . 400 

No.  8  White  China .  6  50 

Thin  Colored  China  (six  shades) . 2  25 

Thick  Colored  China  (fourteen  shades) . 2  50 

Three-ply  Tough  Check  (eight  shades) .  5  00 

Eight-ply  Tough  Check  (four  shades) . 13  00 

Three-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) ...  4  00 
Four-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades)  ....  5  00 

Six-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) . 6  00 

Tag  Board  No.  90,  22  x  28 . i  55 

Tag  Board  No.  too,  22  X  28 .  i  75 

Tag  Board  No.  no,  22  X  28 . I  90 

Tag  Board  No.  120,  22  x  28 . 2  05 

Show  Cards  (five  shades) . 5  50 


FLAT  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Crane  Bros.  All  Linens .  20  per  ct.  dis. 

Carey  Linen . . .  22c 

Royal  Crown  Linen .  25c 

Crane  &  Co’s  Bonds,  Onion  Skin,  etc  20  per  ct.  dis. 
L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger  Papers,  full  rms. .  20  per.  ct.  dis. 

Ledger  Mills  (best  No.  2  Ledger) .  19c 

Florence  Superfine  Fl.ats,  white  wove  and  laid  . . .  i8c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  cream  laid .  18c 

Wawasa  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove .  16c 

Welland  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  15c 

Mascot  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  13c 

St.  Charles  Mills  (No.  i,  E.  S.) . ' . ■. . . .  loc 

PER  REAM. 

No.  1  White  French  Folio . $i  15 

No.  I  Colored  French  Folio  (six  colors) .  i  20 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Folio  .  2  30 

No.  I  Colored  Double  French  Folio  (six  colors)..  2  40 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Royal . .  3  00 

per  lb. 

E.  S.  Mills  Tinted  Flats .  iic 

Parchment  Writing  Manila .  7c 

ENVELOPES. 

We  allow  thirty-five  per  cent  discount  from  this  list. 

Commercial  Sizes— First  Quality,  X. 

Full  Government  Cut.  All  sizes  are  in  half-thou¬ 


sand  boxes. 


6)^. 
$i  80 
I  90 


124  White  Wove . $i  70 

234  Amber  Laid .  i  80 

244  Green  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

254  Blue  Laid . i  80  i  90 

First  Quality,  XX. 

Full  Governtneni  Cut.  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter- 
thousand  boxes ;  all  larger  sizes  are  in  half-thousand 
boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  6)4. 

$2  25 


.$2  15 


126  White  Wove . 

226  White  Wove . 

236  Amber  Laid . 

276  Canary  Laid . 

2146  Blue  Granite . 

2106  Azurene  Wove . 

2126  Cream  Laid . 

2136  Duplex  (Blue  Lined). . 

128  White  Wove,  XXX  .. 

228  White  Wove,  XXX  . . 

Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

In  this  grade  the  Sizes  6  and  6)4  are  Full  Govern¬ 
ment  Cut,  and  are  put  in  half-thousand  boxes, 

NO.  SIZES.  6. 


2  55 


406  Melon  Laid. . .. 

416.  Fawn  Laid _ 

426  White  Wove... 
436  Amber  Laid  . . . 
446  Green  Laid. .. . 
456  Lt.  Blue  Laid. . 
466  Azurene  Wove. 
476  Canary  Laid  . . 

486  Corn  Laid . 

496  Cherry  Laid . . . 


.$!  90 


6)4. 


6)4. 

$l  60 


60 


Second  Quality,  X. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6)4  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

314  Fawn  Laid . 55 

324  White  Laid .  i  55 

334  Amber  Laid .  1  55 

354  Blue  Laid .  i  55 

374  Canary  Laid .  i  55 

384  Corn  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

Second  Quality,  XX. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6)4  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  6)4. 

306  Melon  Laid . ^1  80  90 

316  Fawn  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

326  White  L.aid .  1  80  i  90 

336  Amber  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

356  Blue  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

366  Azurene  Wove . i  80  i  90 

376  Canary  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

386  Corn  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

396  Cherry  Laid  .  i  80  i  90 

Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes,  except  the  250  and 
280,  which  are  in  thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

250  Manila  New  Gov’t . $  8c 

280  M.anila  New  Gov’t .  90 

350  Manila  New  Gov’t .  95 

360  Manila  New  Gov’t .  i  00 

360  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  10 

440  Manila  Full  Gov’t . i  25 

770  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  1  40 

880  Manila  Full  Gov’t . 2  35 

Oflacial  Sizes— First  Quality,  XX 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10. 

126  White  Wove . ^3  50  ^3  90 

226  White  Wove . 3  70  4  10 

236  Amber  Laid .  3  70  4  10 

256  Blue  Laid . 3  70  4  10 

276  Canary  Laid .  3  70  4  10 


286  Corn  naid . . . 3  70 

Official  Sizes— Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  I 

426  White  Wove . $3  30  $2  60  ^14 

436  Amber  Laid  . 3  30  3  60  4 

Official  Sizes  —  Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes.  Sizes 
are  not  kept  in  stock. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  lO 

350  Manila . $1  80 

360  Manila .  i  90 

380  Manila  Ex .  3  25 


6)4. 

$  9° 


1  35 

t  50 

2  55 


U  85 

5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


priced 


Manila 

770  Manila .  2  45 

880  Manila .  4  00 


3  7° 
2  25 
2  70 

4  25 


We  also  have  in  our  envelope  stock  many  odd  sizes,  as  well  as  the  regular  pay,  drug,  bank  portfolio,  etc.  Send  for  our  sample 
box  and  full  price  list ;  also  our  sample  book  of  Printers’  Ruled  Goods. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Fancy  Stationery;  also  any  samples  you  may  desire.  Write  for  discounts  and  special  quotations  so 
that  we  can  help  you  secure  trade. 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 
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E^T.™ko.  Established  1804. 

-  Filled. 

pARMER,  PiTTLE  &  Qo. 

Xypefounders. 


CHICAGO:  154  Monroe  St. 


NEW  YORK:  63-65 Beekman  St. 

Newspaper 

DRESSES. 


[OB  OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


OUR 

BOOK  AND 
NEWSPAPER 


TYPE 


Cast  from  the 
BEST  QUALITY 
of 

DURABLE  METAL 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 

— OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS - - 

In  JOB,  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  v/e  can  fit  out  a 
Complete  Office  in  our  own  type. 

Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 

Printing-Presses,  Printing-Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cabinets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones. 

ETC. 

BRANCH.}  Chas.  B.  Ross,  Manager.  P^Sio^Lest. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEFOUNDRY, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

Machinery  and  Material, 

Also 

Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture, 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 

Importers  of 

GERMAN  INNS  AND  BRONZES. 

FACTORY:  OFFICE  &  SALESROOMS: 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sts.  180  &  182  Monroe  St. 

CHICAGO. 


UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

298  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Job  &  N ewspaper  Type. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Boston  and  Central  Type  Eoundries, 

whose  popular  productions  can  be  supplied  at  a  moment’s 
notice  from  our  shelves. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN  MACHINERY. 

Printers  on  the  look  out  for  desirable  second-hand 
Cylinder  or  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Folding  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  will  do  well  to  send  for  our  January,  1887, 
special  inducement  list. 

Estimates  of  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  of  any  size 
cheerfully  furnished.  Correspondence  invited.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  practical  printers. 

Hamilton  &  Baker, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Holly  Wood  Type, 

Also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

- - Printers  Materials,  - - 


CABINETS,  REGLETS, 

CASES,  FURNITURE, 

STANDS,  CUTTING  STICKS, 

- - —Printers'  Tools  and  Inks.^^=— - 


We  can  furnish  any  Special  Wood  Work  wanted.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished. 

Send  for  new  Specimen  Books,  just  out. 

HAMILTON  ik.  BAKER, 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
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Whitlock  Machine  Works, 

BIRMINGHAM,  CONN. 


^MANUFACTURERS  OF: 


Improved  Champion  Paper  Cutters 

And  IVhitlock  Cylinder  Presses^ 


Sizes  and  Prices  of  IMPROVED  CHAMPION  PAPER  CUTTERS: 

In  Cut  and  Square,  30  inches,  _  .  .  $400  In  Cut  and  Square,  36  inches,  _  .  -  $600 

»  «<  32  “  -  -  -  450  I  X  »  40  “  -  .  -  750 

In  Cut  and  Square,  44  inches,  .  -  -  $1,000 


SB,NE)  FOR  DFSGRIRTIVB.  GIRGULaAR 


CATALOGUES  SEA^T  OAT  AFFLICATION. 
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SANBORNS’ 

Hand  &  Steam  Paper  Cutting  Machines, 

ALL  SIZES^ 


BOOKBINDERS',  PRINTERS',  LITHOGRAPHERS’,  AND 
BARER  BOX  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 


SANBORN  “STAR”  CUTTER. 


GEO.  H.  SANBORN  ^  SONS, 

Manufactory  :  Standard  Machinery  Co.,  Mystic  River,  Ct,  69  Beekman  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SANBORN  MACHINES  are  kept  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 
THE  C.  L.  HAWES  CO.,  178  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


’UMVH  NO  SAVAnV  NDOXS  ULUTdWOD 


a  POTTER,  Jr.  &  CO’S 
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NEW  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 

Patented  Cylinder  Lifting  and  Adjusting  Mechanism,  Three  Tracks,  Reversing  Mechanism,  Air  Bunters,  Machine-cut  Bed-Rack, 
Shafts,  etc.,  etc.,  all  combining  to  insure  an  absolutely  Unyielding  Impression,  Perfect  Register,  High  Speed,  Quick  and  Easy 
■ling.  Great  Durability,  and  a  degree  of  excellence  in  every  detail  hitherto  unattained. 

6“  14  spruce  St,  NEW  YORK.  Western  Agents:  H.  HARTT  &  CO.,  162  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map  and  Photo-Engravers, 

- AND - 

Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 

119  MONROR  ST., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  Q  1C  AGO. 


F.  L.  HURLBUTT. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER. 


GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

R.  E.  POLLOCK. 


BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


FULL  LINES  OF  HLACK  AND  COLORED 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 


With  the  approaching  season,  we  wish  to  call  special  altenlion  to  our 
LARGE  AND  CHOICE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

LIVE  STOCK  CUTS, 

Embracing  a  full  line  of  representations  of 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Etc-. 


SPECIMENS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 


4NKSh 


INKS#- 


IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


Ojfice  and  Factoiy,  //  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


G.  W.  VAN  ALLEN. 


C.  FRANK  BOUGHTON. 


H.  VAN  ALLEN. 


Van  Allens  &  Boughton, 

(Successors  to  G.  W.  &  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN), 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 

AND  MILLWRIGHTS, 

DEALERS  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 
Manufacturers  op  Stereotype  Blocks  of  Iron  or  Wood. 

Shops:  59  ANN  STREET,  17  &  19  ROSE  STREET, 

telephone,  416  JOHN.  TELEPHONE,  468  NASSAU. 

NRW  YORK. 


SECOND-HAND  LIST. 


All  machinery  thoroughly  rebuilt  and 
R.  HOE  &  CO.  BED. 

Double  Cylinder,  -  -  28  x  41 

Three  Revohition,  -  41  x  60 

Three  Revolution,  -  -  36  x  57 

Two  Revolution,  4  Rollers,  32  x  47 
Regular  Box  Frame  Drum,  4  Rol¬ 
lers,  Tapeless  Delivery,  35  x  51 
Regular  Drum,  4  Rollers,  Old 

Style  Frame,  -  -  41  x  55 

Regular  Drum,  2  Rollers,  32  x  50 

CAMPBELL  PRESSES. 

Two  No.  3,  Complete,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
C.  POTTER,  Jr.,  &  CO. 

No.  2,  Extra  Heavy  Drum,  4 

Rollers,  -  -  -  25  x  35 


tested  before  shipping. 

JOBBERS.  BED. 

Universal,  -  -  -  14  x  22 

Universal,  -  -  -  13  x  19 

Universal,  -  -  -  7x11 

Gordon,  -  -  •  13  x  19 

Gordon,  -  -  -  9  x  13 

Gordon,  -  -  -7x11 

Liberty,  -  -  -  ro  x  15 

Standard,  -  -  -  10  x  15 

Superior,  -  .  -  -  10  x  15 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoe  Hand  Press,  -  24  x  36)^ 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  -  23  x  35)^ 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  22  x  32 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  30  x  40 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  27  x  43 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  27  x  41 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  26  x  40 


One  Bullock  Web  Perfecting  Press,  prints  double  New  York  Sun,  with 
Wetting  Machine  and  Stereotype  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Stereotype  Blocks,  made  of  iron  or  wood.  Send 
for  estimates.  Chases  made  to  order. 


To  Buyers  and  Manufacturers  of  Paper. 

Edwin  T.  Gillette, 

MANUFACTURER’S  AGENT  OF 

PAPER, 

191  LA  SALLE  STREET, 

Would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  often. 


Buyers  of  Paper  will  derive  considerable  benefit  if  they  will,  before 
purchasing,  procure  samples  and  prices  from  Mr.  Gillette,  as  he  has  all 
giades  of  paper  to  offer  at  very  reasonable  figures. 

Paper  manufacturers  desiring  their  goods  disposed  of  to  reliable 
purchasers  will  find  that  Mr.  Gillette  can  do  it  successfully.  No  one 
in  the  West  has-  a  larger,  and  few  a  longer,  acquaintance  with  both 
dealers  and  consumers  of  paper  than  Mr.  Gillette. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  having  job  lots  will,  by  sending  samples 
and  quoting  prices,  often  find  that  Mr.  Gillette  can  dispose  of  them  to 
advantage. 

All  goods  are  shipped  and  billed  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Paper  manufacturers,  dealers  and  consumers  visiting  Chicago  will 
find  if  they  call  on  Mr.  Gillette  that  he  has  conveniences  at  theii  dis¬ 
posal  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  they  may  have  to  attend  to, 
and  a  desire  on  his  part  to  make  their  visit  as  pleasant  as  possible. 


BUYERS  OF  PAPER — When  you  want  Paper  write  to 
or  call  on  EDWIN  T,  GILLETTE,  191  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PAPER— When  you  have 
Paper  to  sell  write  to  or  call  on  EDWIN  T.  GILLETTE, 
191  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 

115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 


MAKUFACTURBKS  OF 


SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 


Otto  -Gas  Engine  Works, 

SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


USED  BY  THE 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (all 
offices),  Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines  Leader,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Du¬ 
buque  Herald,  Dubuque  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph,  Quincy 
Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Burlington  Gazette,  Keokuk  Gates  City, 
Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times-Mirror,  Kansas 
City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUR  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  our  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  Works’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery. 


OVER  20,000  IN  USE.: 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


SIZ£S:  I,  2,  4,  7,  10,  ij,  25  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  A  ISTV  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 

Per  Cent.  LESS  GAS  than  ^  DOING  THE  SAME  WORK. 


Paper. 


A 


E 


R 


F.  P.  Rlliott  &  Co., 

208  Pr  210 

Randolph  Street, 

Chicago. 

Manufacturers  and.  Dealers  in  all 
kinds  of 


-b-h-l-h-H-h-H-f-b 


Paper. 


Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 


CHICAGO. 


Book  -  - 
News  -  - 
Writing  - 
Blotting  - 
Wrapping 


★****★ 


Paper 

★  *  *  *********** 


Envelopes,  Cardboard,  Tags,  etc. 


/i\ 


/i\ 


OUR  NEW  LINE 

OXFORD 

(  SUPERFINE  ) 

FLAT  AND  RULFD. 

Send  for  Samples. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER, 


The  Inland  Printer, 

A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  FRINTING. 

Published  Monthly  by 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

183,  185,  187  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

H.  O.  SHEPARD,  Pres. . JOS.  PEAKE,  Treas. 

WM.  JOHNSTON,  Sec’y. 

Editorial  Office,  Second  Floor  183-187  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  CAMERON,  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  dollars  per  annum  in  advance ;  for  six  months,  one  dollar ;  single  copies, 
twenty  cents. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  paid,  eleven  shillings  and  four  pence  per 
annum. 

To  countries  within  the  postal  union,  seventy-five  cents  per  annum  additional. 

Postage  stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  remit  them, 
one-cent  stamps  are  preferred. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  be  issued  promptly  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  by  postofiice  order 
or  in  currency  at  our  risk. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furnish  valuable  news  and 
information  to  those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  the  printing  profession , 
and  printers  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  by  sending  him 
news  pertaining  to  the  craft  in  their  section  of  the  country,  particularly  individual 
theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


SPACE. 

ONE 

MONTH. 

THREE 

MONTHS. 

six 

months. 

one 

YEAR. 

Plain  card  . . 

^  5  00 

SO 

$  25  50 

$  48  00 

One-eighm  page  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

10  00 

27  00 

51  00 

9b  00 

One-quarter  page . 

15  00 

40  50 

76  50 

144  00 

One-half  page . 

25  00 

67  50 

127  50 

One  page. . . . . 

42  00 

”3  50 

214  00 

400  00 

V/ANT  COLUMN. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  line ;  minimum,  75  cents.  Orders  for  this  column  must  be 
accompanied  by  cash. 


The  Inland  Printer  may  be  obtained  at  retail,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
received  by  the  following  : 

M.  P,  McCoy,  General  Agent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  7  Water  Lane, 
Ludgate  Circus,  London,  Eng. 

Chas,  W.  Curry,  183  Madison  street,  Chicago, 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

E.  A.  Stahlbrodt,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elm  City  Printers’  Warehouse,  379  State  street,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Frank  V.  Chambers,  620  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183  Fort  Hill  Sq.,  Boston. 

H.  L.'Pblouze  &  Son,  314  and  316  Eighth  street  N.  W.,  Washington. 

J.  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  typefounders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  Maudlin,  pressroom  of  W,  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99  Gravier  street,  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis  Printers'  Supply  Co.,  224  Walnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wells  B.  Sizer,  152  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

W.  Merk,  234  East  Main  street,  Roche.ster,  N.  Y. 

A.  N.  Trimble,  no  E.  Twelfth  street,  Kansas  City. 


CHICAGO,  APRIL,  1887. 


E  regret  to  note  the  announcement,  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Printer' s  Register,  London,  that  the  dis-, 
cussion  on  “Uniformity  of  Type  Bodies,”  which  has  been 
going  on  in  its  columns  for  several  months  past,  will  be 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  April  number.  We  suppose  its 
editor  knows  what  he  is  doing,  but  to  us  it  appears  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy.  There  is  no  question  before  the  printers 
of  Great  Britain  of  more  importance  than  the  adoption  of 
a  common  standard,  and  the  views and  con  of  intelli¬ 
gent  correspondents  in  relation  thereto,  furnish,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  interesting  matter  which  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  consideration  of  the  trade. 
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HAS  ARBITRATION  PROVED  A  FAILURE? 

E  sincerely  regret  to  note  in  some  quarters,  from 
which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  better  things,  and 
among  those,  too,  most  deeply  interested  in  the  ultimate 
recognition  and  triumph  of  the  principle  involved,  a 
disposition  to  decry  and  dispense  with  the  services  of 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes;  and  a 
desire  to  again  invoke  the  aid  of  the  demoralizing,  and 
to  be  deprecated  agency  of  strikes — a  plan  of  action  which 
certainly  bodes  no  good  for  the  future.  We  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  employers  and  employers’  associations 
were  entreated  to  arbitrate,  and  soundly  denounced  because 
they  refused  to  do  so ;  when  labor  convention  after  con¬ 
vention  made  arbitration  its  shibboleth,  and  cited  the 
anxiety  manifested  to  adopt  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  justice 
of  labor’s  demands,  and  a  proof  of  the  unjust  exactions  of 
those  who  declined  to  leave  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the 
decision  of  a  disinterested  tribunal. 

What  then,  has  transpired  to  cause  this  reversal  of 
sentiment ;  this  desire  to  again  resort  to  a  discarded  system, 
fraught  with  danger  alike  to  employer  and  employe? 
What,  if  an  adverse  decision,  in  some  instances,  has  been 
the  result  of  its  adoption  ?  Does  it  follow  that  arbitration 
has  proven  a  failure,  or  that  the  party  or  parties  rendering 
such  awards  must  necessarily  have  been  ignorant,  preju¬ 
diced,  dishonest  or  corrupt  ?  Do  those  who  have  jumped 
to  such  conclusions  realize  that  there  are  generally  two 
sides  to  a  question,  and  that  it  is  possible  the  prejudice  of 
which  they  complain  may  legitimately  be  laid  at  their  own 
doors?  That  if  they  were  determined,  in  advance,  to 
win,  right  or  wrong;  to  be  judge  and  jury,  or  unwilling 
to  acquiesce  in  an  adverse  decision,  arbitration  in  such 
cases  was  a  misnomer  and  a  sham. 

But  we  speak  by  the  card  when  we  claim  that  labor 
organizations  have  secured  as  many  favorable  as  adverse 
decisions  under  its  rulings,  and  a  greater  number  than  have 
been  secured  in  the  same  number  of  instances  under  the 
“stand  and  deliver”  policy,  and  that,  too,  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  dollar,  the  sacrifice  of  a  day’s  labor,  or 
the  rupturing  of  kindly  business  relations.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  and  the  constantly  growing  power  of  wealth 
and  its  exactions,  is  it  not  shortsighted,  yes,  criminal,  to 
discard  an  appeal  to  reason,  and  substitute  therefor  the 
ipse  dixit  of  a  firm  or  association,  based  on  purely  selfish 
interests,  regardless  of  results  or  others’  rights.  Temporary 
success  gained  under  such  circumstances  is  very  apt  to 
result  in  permanent  discomfiture,  and  more  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  those  who  may  with  propriety  be  classed 
as  the  weaker  element.  Better,  far  better,  to  submit,  for 
the  time  being,  to  an  apparently  unwarranted  award,  than 
repudiate  a  vital  principle,  which  substitutes  reason  for 
passion,  justice  for  arbitrary  exactions,  and  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  important  fact,  heretofore  practically  ignored, 
that  the  employer  as  well  as  the  wage  worker  may  be  in  the 
wrong.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  sacrifice 
of  this  principle,  especially  in  times  of  emergency,  and  in 
face  of  a  glutted  labor  market,  gives  capital  a  tremendous 
advantage,  while  the  inconsistency  in  repudiating  the  very 
agency  whose  aid  was  formerly  craved,  will  be  very  apt  to 
chill  that  public  sympathy  which  no  contestant  can  afford 
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to  ignore.  The  objection  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
to  find  a  disinterested,  unprejudiced  umpire,  is  far-fetched, 
and  can  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  almost  every 
case  that  is  brought  before  a  judge  or  jury  for  adjudication. 
The  mistakes  of  the  past,  so  frequently  harped  on,  may  be 
avoided  in  the  future,  and  certainly  furnish  no  valid  reason 
for  discarding  the  recognition  of  a  principle  in  which  labor 
has  a  deeper  interest  than  capital  has  or  can  have.  Arbi¬ 
tration  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
genius  of  our  institutions,  and  now  that  the  public  mind 
has  been  educated  to  a  standpoint  in  its  favor,  labor  and 
labor  associations  have  certainly  more  to  expect  from  its 
operation  and  awards,  than  they  have  from  again  resorting 
to  the  demoralizing,  barbaric  system  of  strikes. 


THE  PENITENTIARY  PRINTING  CRAZE. 

T  seems  that  Illinois  is  not  the  only  state  that  possesses 

a  legislative  genius  who  is  in  favor  of  establishing  a 
printing  office  in  the  penitentiary.  Missouri  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  are  also  blessed  with  statesmen  (?)  of  equally  enlight¬ 
ened  views  and  comprehensive  judgment.  And,  strange 
to  add,  all  these  dear  philanthropists  are  actuated  by  the 
same  laudable  ambition,  namely,  to  provide  school  books, 
free  of  charge,  to  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
them,  the  publication  of  which  will  cost  the  state,  and 
consequently  the  people,  twice  as  much  as  if  they  were  the 
product  of  free  labor  !  What  a  mental  effort  must  have 
been  required  to  hatch  such  a  project.  What  a  pity  that 
it  could  neither  be  patented  nor  copyrighted  !  Still,  per¬ 
haps,  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Telephone  lawsuits  would  have 
been  discounted,  both  in  number  and  fierceness,  by  con¬ 
testants  claiming  priority  for  the  scheme  of  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come.”  When,  oh!  when,  will  common 
sense  prevail  in  the  selection  of  so-called  legislators,  who 
carry  their  brains  in  the  right  place? 

Since  the  tomfool  scheme  has  been  seriously  broached, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  an  epidemic  among  our  crack- 
brained  western  Solons,  we  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  employing  printers  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  on  its  practicability ;  men  whose  experience, 
judgment  and  position  not  only  give  weight  to  their  opin¬ 
ions,  and  entitle  them  to  careful  consideration,  but  place 
them  far  above  personal  or  selfish  influences  ;  and  without 
exception  it  has  been  scouted  at  as  utterly  impracticable, 
unworthy,  in  fact,  of  serious  attention.  But,  despite  this 
unanimity,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  men  who  urge  its 
adoption  are  not  practical  printers,  are  not  even  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  common  sense,  and  yet  it  is  to  their  judgment, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  fate  of  the  measure  is  committed. 

The  bill  to  which  we  referred  in  our  February  issue, 
introduced  into  the  Illinois  Senate  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Jerseyville  (which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  is  just  across 
the  river  from  a  town  in  Missouri,  which  is  the  home  of 
another  senator,  who  has  introduced  a  similar  measure  into 
the  legislature  of  that  state),  has  been  referred  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  without 
recommendation,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-three  to  six  !  This,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  last  we  shall  hear  of  it.  The  sop 
‘thrown  out,  that  the  composition  must  be  done  by  free 
labor,  outside  the  penitentiary,  is  simply  a  bait  for 


“boodle  contractors,”  which,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  is  not  very  apt  to  be  received  with  public  favor. 
We  are  afraid,  therefore,  the  convicts  of  Illinois  will  not 
have  an  opportunity,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  at  least,  of 
informing  the  youthful  scholar  who  reads  his  illustrated 
primer,  that  “the  letter  C  stands  for  K-a-t.” 


GOING  FROM  HOME  TO  LEARN  THE  NEWS. 

HE  March  issue  of  the  London  Press  News,  under 
the  heading  of  “  Printing  in  a  Wilderness,”  publishes 
what  it  claims  to  be  the  experience  of  an  English  printer, 
who,  like  a  good  many  of  his  countrymen  have  done 
before  him,  left  his  native  land,  to  better  his  condition  in 
the  United  States;  and  whose  experience  also,  like  that 
of  a  good  many  others,  did  not  conform  to  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  Whether  this  was  the  result  of  his  own  incapacity, 
his  restless  disposition,  or  his  extravagant  aspirations,  the 
reader  is  left  to  conjecture  ;  nor  would  it  interest  us  to 
refer  to  the  matter,  were  it  not  for  the  reckless  assertions  he 
indulges  in  in  connection  with  such  failure,  and  the  cred¬ 
ence  likely  to  be  given  them  among  the  ignorant,  through 
their  publication  in  the  columns  of  a  reputable  journal. 
But  all’s  well  that  ends  well ;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to 
state,  that  after  many  vicissitudes  and  disappointments,  he 
has  found  his  elysium,  and  is  now  publishing  a  patent 
inside  eight-page,  five-column  paper,  in  a  secluded  village, 
in  the  pineries  of  Michigan,  where  he  “employs  no  labor, 
pays  no  rent,  and  is  not  liable  for  taxation  for  twelve 
months,”  besides  reveling  in  the  luxuries  of  broiled  par¬ 
tridge  and  savory  venison,  which  his  soul  loveth,  all 
secured,  too,  by  the  expenditure  of  $300.  These  privileges, 
it  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  would  mollify  his  chagrin 
at  his  previous  failures,  but  that  they  do  not  is  evidenced 
by  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  communication.  After 
making  the  broad  assertion  that  the  apprenticeship  system 
is  unknown  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a  boy  has  to 
learn  the  art  of  typesetting  as  best  he  can,  as  he  gets  no 
help  from  any  one,  and  dares  ask  no  questions,  he  says : 

If  any  English  printer  concludes  to  give  the  States  a  trial,  let  him 
first  be  sure  of  his  ability  to  hold  his  own  with  the  best,  or  he'll  soon  go 
to  the  wall.  There  is  no  sentiment  in  the  printing  business  in  America; 
men  are  discharged  without  notice,  and  without  comment  or  reason. 
No  man  feels  sure  but  that  his  next  pay-day  may  be  his  last  in  that 
office,  and  men  are  often  paid  off  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  aye,  often  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  An  American  is  never  “  discharged  ” — only  “  laid 
off.”  An  American  boss  never  speaks  to  his  employes,  unless  driven  to 
it  by  business,  and  they  pass  each  other  on  the  stairs  without  even  a 
look  of  recognition.  The  typical  boss  is  a  regular  despot,  and  the 
vaunted  liberty  and  independence  of  the  American  workman  is  all 
moonshine  entirely.  To  a  man  who  spends  all  he  earns,  America  is  no 
better  than  England ;  but  when  a  man  saves  here  he  saves  dollars, 
while  in  England  it  is  only  shillings. 

To  the  advice  given  we  take  no  exception,  because  if 
it  were  acted  on,  there  would  be  fewer  failures  and  disap¬ 
pointments.  The  statement  that  there  is  no  sentiment 
in  the  printing  business  in  America  is  in  the  main 
true,  and  is  as  it  should  be,  because  sentiment  and  busi¬ 
ness  are  not  good  bedfellows.  In  regard  to  the  other 
statements,  we  think  they  will  be  news  to  most  of  our 
readers.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  example, — and  what 
is  true  of  Chicago  is  true  of  a  score  of  other  cities — there 
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are  hundreds  of  journeymen  printers  who  have  held  their 
positions  for  years  ;  men  whom  their  employers  are  proud 
to  recognize  wherever  met,  and  whose  situations  are  assured 
as  long  as  work  lasts.  Nationality  cuts  no  figure  in  the 
case.  They  occupy  and  retain  their  positions,  not  because 
they  are  Americans,  Englishmen,  Irishmen  or  Germans, 
but  because  they  know  their  business  and  are  qualified 
workmen.  And  it  is  quite  possible,  or  rather  likely,  our 
friend  may  have  been  a  man  of  education,  versatility  and 
talent,  able  to  “  play  the  flute  in  orchestras,  teach  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  class,  and  run  a  butcher  shop,”  all  of  which  he 
claims  to  have  done,  and  yet  be  unable  to  hold  a  position 
in  a  first-class  office  as  a  job  compositor.  In  truth,  we  fear 
that  the  possession  of  a  multiplicity  of  talents  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  misfortune.  The  despotism  to  which 
he  refers,  we  have  failed  to  come  in  contact  with  during  a 
practical  experience  of  thirty-five  years,  and  this  we  think 
we  can  modestly  place  against  his  kaleidoscopic  experi¬ 
ence  of  four.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise,  because  a  large  proportion  of  employing  printers  in 
the  United  States,  especially  in  the  West,  are  men  who, 
by  their  energy,  ability  and  enterprise  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  labor  themselves.  The  “laying  off”  to  which 
he  refers,  can  generally  be  truthfully  attributed  to  a  lack 
of  work  or  a  lack  of  ability,  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  when  business  slackens,  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  ask  this  Michigan  pub¬ 
lisher  where  a  man  who  spends  all  he  makes  is  well  of, 
and  whether  a  dollar  or  a  shilling  will  go  the  farthest? 


WHAT  A  COPYRIGHT  COVERS. 

HA'r  does  a  copyright  cover,”  is  a  question  which 
so  far  has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered,  because 
it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled  ;  and  as  a  result  of  this 
lack  of  knowledge,  sometimes  a  patentable  invention  is 
copyrighted,  and  sometimes  an  article  or  publication  that 
should  be  copyrighted,  is  patented,  says  the  I)wentor.  In 
the  main,  however,  it  may  be  accepted  that  a  publication, 
printed  or  otherwise,  is  the  proper  subject  for  a  copyright, 
while  that  which  is  the  result  of  mechanical  structure 
should  be  patented.  Thus,  the  courts  have  held  that  a 
chart,  containing  diagrams  and  printed  directions  for 
measuring  and  cutting  ladies’  dresses,  was  properly  copy¬ 
righted  ;  but  a  book  of  blanks  and  forms  on  a  system  of 
bookkeeping,  was  an  invention,  as  was  also  a  set  of  sheets 
of  cardboards,  having  marked  guide  lines  for  cutting  and 
binding  the  edges,  so  as  to  make  balloons,  etc.  Likewise 
diaries,  hotel  registers  or  blank  books,  which  are  to  be  filled 
in,  are  not  copyable. 

Photographs  may  be  copyrighted,  but  advertisements 
and  labels  cannot  be  the  legal  subjects  of  copyright  unless 
what  is  shown  therein  has  value  as  articles  or  literary 
work.  Newspapers  may  be  copyrighted,  but  only  the 
writer  of  a  letter  is  entitled  to  copyright  his  production. 
The  precise  point  of  difference  between  an  invention  and 
a  publication  is  now  being  settled  by  judicial  decision  ; 
and,  doubtless,  before  long,  the  main  questions  involved 
will  be  so  thoroughly  understood  that  the  adjudications 
can  be  readily  applied. 


TRUE  MERIT  REWARDED. 

SHORT  time  ago,  a  specimen  for  competition,  which 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  employer  anxious  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  first-class  job  compositor,  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  his  establishment.  Upon  our  suggestion 
coirespondence  was  opened  with  the  party  sending  it, 
and  mutually  satisfactory  temporary  arrangements  entered 
into.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  probationary  test,  a 
permanent  contract  was  concluded,  and  our  friend  writes 
us  that  he  is  now  installed  as  foreman  in  a  progressive, 
wide-awake  printing  office,  with  flattering  prospects  ahead. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  it  gratifies  us  to  learn  such  is 
the  case,  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  equally  gratify  a  large 
number  of  our  readers.  And  this  is  the  second  example 
brought  to  our  notice  where  a  similar  result  has  followed 
the  insertion  of  a  specimen  in  the  columns  of  The  Inland 
Printer.  A  faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady;  the  man 
who  is  always  going  to  do,  but  who  never  musters  courage 
to  put  his  intention  into  practice,  will  continue  to  obscurely 
plod  along,  while  his  more  ambitious,  energetic  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  avails  himself  of  every  advantage  offered,  who 
leaves  humming  and  hawing  severely  alone,  and  takes  his 
chances,  will  leave  him  in  the  background  every  time. 
While  he  is  hesitating,  another  is  performing.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  The  “  best  to  let  well  enough 
alone”  class  are  generally  the  drones  of  society.  We  have 
a  score  of  letters  from  parties  claiming  to  be  anxious  to  try 
what  they  can  do,  but  who  are  afraid  their  samples  would 
not  take  the  prize,  etc.  Well,  we  don’t  run  an  insurance 
office.  We  are  willing  to  publish  their  specimens,  if 
deserving,  and  if  an  unbiased  jury  of  their  fellow  crafts¬ 
men  awards  any  of  them  a  premium,  it  will  be  promptly 
paid.  More  than  this  we  cannot  promise. 


AN  ODD  REQUEST. 

The  disposition  in  some  of  the  subordinate  unions  to  give  the  “  fat  ” 
to  the  office  is  spreading,  and  tlie  delegates  from  St.  Louis  union  have 
been  instructed  to  ask  the  International  to  prevent  it. — Exchange. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  violated  any  law  or  proviso  of  the  International 
constitution  when  it  agreed  to  the  setting  of  advertise¬ 
ments  by  the  week,  and  the  waiving  of  single  column  cuts, 
in  consideration  of  an  advance  from  40  to  46  cents.  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  was  the  object  in 
view  in  so  doing,  and  from  the  best  information  we  can 
obtain,  its  members  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  change. 
The  average  wages  of  the  newspaper  compositors  under  the 
new,  is  more  than  it  was  under  the  “bonus”  system. 
Besides,  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  has  been  amicably 
removed,  and  after  the  arrangement  has  been  ratified  by 
the  employers  and  the  union,  and  the  compact  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered,  we  hardly  think  the  International 
will  waste  its  time  in  meddling  with  what  is  really  out¬ 
side  of  its  legitimate  jurisdiction,  when  it  has  matters  of 
much  more  importance  inviting  consideration,  and  await¬ 
ing  its  deliberation.  At  least,  we  do  not  think  the 
Chicago,  or  any  other  typographical  union  need  borrow 
trouble  on  this  account. 
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TO  EMPLOYING  PRINTERS. 

HE  Inland  Printer  invites  the  trade  to  forward 
specimens  of  printing  for  review,  after  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  distribute  the  same  to  young  journeymen  and 
apprentices  who  may  apply  for  them,  as  examples  worthy 
of  emulation.  This  practice,  which  has  been  followed  by 
us  for  some  time,  has  proved  to  have  been  productive  of 
good  results  ;  and  the  cooperation  of  all  having  the  welfare 
of  the  future  of  our  craft  at  heart,  is  earnestly  solicited. 
Elaborate  and  unique  samples  are  welcome,  but  not 
specially  desired.  Specimens  of  good  commercial  work 
are  in  demand. 

A  LETTER  from  Cleveland  contains  the  following 
request : 

The  other  night  I  saw  a  sample  copy  of  The  Inland  Printer,  in 
which  you  offered  to  send  specimens  of  printing.  I  have  only  been  at 
the  trade  for  one  year — but  have  commenced  business  for  myself.  1 
have  a  “  Clipper”  press  and  several  fonts  of  type,  and  have  all  the  work 
I  can  do,  at  low  prices.  I  think  if  I  was  to  get  .some  of  these  samples,  I 
could  get  some  ideas  from  them. 

Answer. — Not  l/u's  time,  sonny  —  some  other  time. 
The  Inland  Printer  don’t  encourage  boys,  who  have 
“been  at  the  trade  for  one  year,’’  to  make  fools  of  them¬ 
selves,  or  the  public  at  large.  Put  your  “Clipper’’  press  in 
the  garret.  Go  to  work,  like  a  good,  honest  boy  should  ; 
learn  your  business  thoroughly,  or,  at  least,  try  to  learn 
it,  and  you  shall  have  all  the  specimens  you  require. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Peinter. 

USEFUL  SUGGESTIONS. 

BY  A.  H.  ARNOLD. 

IN  many  type  fonts,  especially  in  the  old  styles,  there  is 
such  a  slight  difference  between  the  lower  case  “o,” 
the  small  cap  “o”  and  the  “o”  (zero)  that  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  printer  is  often  puzzled  about  which  is  which, 
and  can  only  discern  one  from  the  other  after  careful 
comparison.  It  has  often  impressed  me  that  there  should 
be  some  provision  made  by  which  these  letters  could  be 
more  readily  distinguished.  I  have  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  if  type  founders  would  cast  them  with  the  nicks 
slightly  varying  from  each  other;  for  instance:  the  three 
nick  could  be  arranged  that  the  lower  case  “o”  would 
have  two  nicks  close  together,  at  the  base  of  the  letter,  the 
other  nick  at  a  greater  distance  than  usual,  toward  the  face ; 
the  small  cap  “o”  could  be  cast  with  two  nicks  in  the 
middle  of  the  body  and  one  at  the  base,  and  the  “o’’ 
(zero)  could  have  the  three  nicks  close  together,  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  etc.  The  letters  “1’’  (lower  case), 
“I’’  (capital)  and  figure  i  could  be  treated  likewise.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  this  would  occasion  a-saving  of  time, 
and  would  be  welcomed  as  a  useful  improvement. 

USE  and  misuse  of  the  lead  cutter. 

There  is  a  knack  about  everything,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  most  simple  device  is  le.ss  generally  dispersed 
than  is  usually  believed.  Although  every  printer  uses  the 
lead  cutter  almost  daily,  there  are  many  things  about  it 
which  are  not  generally  known.  It  is  self-evident  that  a 
lead  cutter,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  cutter  for  leads,  not 


slugs,  rules,  quadrates,  etc.  If  harder  metal  than  the 
composition  used  in  casting  type  be  cut,  the  lever  of  the 
cutter  is  “thrown  out  of  gear,’’  the  thread  of  the 
bolt  on  which  the  lever  turns  gets  cut  and  wears  out, 
and  there  is  such  a  shaky  motion  to  the  lever  that  the  cutter 
does  not  cut  the  leads,  but  breaks  them  off,  leaving  a  rough 
edge  and  beard.  Almost  every  lead  cutter  which  has  two 
square  cutter  plates,  is  so  made  that  these  squares  are 
reversible,  so  that  each  of  the  four  sides  and  both  the  edges 
can  be  used  for  cutting  purposes.  By  this  device  the  cutter 
is  made  so  as  to  last  a  lifetime.  Another  point  about  the 
lead  cutter  is  the  way  it  is  put  to  use.  It  is  very  tiresome 
to  cut  a  large  amount  of  leads  of  a  given  size,  and  even 
more  so  if  the  compositor  having  such  work  in  charge  has 
not  the  knack  of  doing  this  speedily.  The  full-lengths 
should  be  laid  convenient  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  cut 
lead  taken  off  with  the  left,  allowing  the  uncut  piece  to 
•drop  on  a  number  of  leads,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
readily  taken  up  again  ;  and  the  lever  should  not  be  thrown 
downward  forcibly,  but  only  so  far  as  to  cut  off  the  lead, 
and  then  thrown  back  speedily,  against  a  box  or  some  other 
object.  It  is  likewise  convenient,  in  cutting  a  small  amount 
of  leads,  when  it  is  not  practicable  to  change  the  gauge, 
etc.,  to  cut  a  piece  of  lead,  and  jilace  it  on  the  lead  rest  in 
such  a  position  as  to  allow  just  the  space  of  the  length  to 
be  cut.  Then,  like  all  other  machinery  that  has  wearing 
parts,  the  cutter  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  oiled  in 
such  places  as  there  is  any  friction. 

DISTRIBUTING  ELECTROTVPED  MATTER. 

Type  which  has  been  to  the  electrotyper,  and  is  made 
“sticky’’  and  “hard”  by  the  blacklead  used  by  the 
modeler,  dirties  the  hands  so  as  to  make  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  distribute  such  matter.  It  will  be  found  a  practical 
help  to  have  a  small  piece  of  damp  sponge  with  soap  at 
hand,  on  which  the  fingers  can  occasionally  be  cleaned. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

BY  HUGH  WALLACE. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  country  at  the  present  moment 
that  absorbs  a  more  abiding  interest  than  that  of  the 
Southern  States  ;  and  this  attention,  we  are  glad  to  notice, 
is  also  shared  by  a  large  foreign  element,  and  the  British 
public.  Tliis  is  a  natural  sequence,  flowing  in  sympathy 
for  a  distressed  race,  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
extending  through  the  affinities  of  kinship  to  the  British 
isles,  and  may  be  said  to  emanate  more  or  less  directly 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  late  civil  war.  We  all 
know  that  war  jeopardizes  the  welfare  of  a  country,  and  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  alike  detrimental  to  the  conqueror  as 
well  as  to  the  vanquished.  Nations  do  not  now,  as  a  rule, 
engage  so  hurriedly  in  war  as  was  their  wont.  That  is  a 
vortex  of  the  past.  Reason  and  judgment,  aided  by  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  the  diplomatic  art,  have 
dethroned  the  kingly  man-killers  of  the  Old  World,  and  put 
in  their  places  men  who  can  direct  the  destinies  of  nations 
on  the  grand  old  maxim  of  “Peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men.”  Civilization,  indeed,  has  advanced 
apace,  and  left  its  impress  on  the  rulers  and  people  of  our 
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day.  Progress,  and  the  higlier  sentiments  of  the  human  ' 
character,  have  triumphed  in  their  combatting  force  with 
the  impetuosity  and  impulses  of  another  age.  War,  as  a 
rule,  is  now  only  resorted  to  by  civilized  nations  when 
every  effort  to  preserve  peace  has  failed  ;  and  it  is  singu¬ 
larly  significant  that  our  own  country  was  the  first  to 
inaugurate  this  lofty  principle  among  nations. 

President  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  were  earnest  in  their 
efforts  for  peace ;  did  their  very  utmost  to  reconcile  the 
disaffected  South  before  any  recourse  to  arms  was  had. 
The  olive  branch  was  held  out  to  the  Southern  people,  and 
grave  assurances  given  that  their  differences  would  be 
seriously  considered,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  adjusted. 
These  advances  had  the  attentive  ear  of  the  ruling  element 
of  the  Southern  confederacy,  and  were  only  rejected  by 
that  council  because  the  right  of  state  sece.ssion  would  not 
be  considered.  Thus,  on  the  principle  of  the  preservation 
of  the  nation,  the  greatest  of  civil  wars  the  world  has  ever 
seen  was  begun ;  and  thus  on  the  self-same  principle  of 
non-secession,  triumphed  the  Northern  arms,  and  has  the 
unity,  power  and  grandeur  of  our  country  and  constitution 
been  maintained. 

History  is  replete  with  the  horrors  of  war,  and  fills 
many  a  dark  page  on  the  role  of  that  grand  old  nation  from 
whence  we  sprung.  Time  was,  cherished  by  the  love  of 
conquest,  when  every  man  was  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier 
was  a  hero-patriot ;  but  the  war  renown  and  sentiments  of 
those  days,  at  least  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  race  is 
concerned,  are  now  but  a  leaflet  of  the  past,  and  the  then 
actors  on  the  scenes,  and  the  principles  they  espoused,  are 
shrouded  in  the  silent  stillness  of  the  grave.  But  disas¬ 
trous  and  revolting  as  many  of  these  foreign  wars  have 
been,  they  cannot  be  said  to  form  a  parallel,  either  in 
magnitude  or  effect,  to  the  history  of  our  own  civil  war. 
There  they  met  a  foreign  foe,  and  fought  him  to  defeat 
with  all  the  alacrity  of  the  British  character  ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  times  in  which 
they  transpired  necessarily  circumscribed  their  operations 
both  in  nature  and  extent.  Here  we  were  the  same  people 
pitted  against  each  other,  and  divided  as  on  a  great  national 
issue  between  ourselves  ;  moreover,  living  as  we  were  in 
another  day,  and  under  very  different  circumstances,  in  an 
extensive  country,  with  a  large  population,  and  our  armies 
fully  equipped  with  the  weapons  of  modern  warfare,  were 
as  large  as  those  of  Britain  were  paltry  and  insignificant. 
We  question  if  ever  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  two 
combatting  forces  on  such  an  extensive  scale  ;  but  let  us 
not  forget,  stupendous  as  were  our  armies  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  will  and  authority  of  the  executive,  they  were 
correspondingly  great  in  producing  the  horrors  and  devas¬ 
tations  of  war  in  all  its  horrifying  details  and  sickening 
results.  The  very  heart  of  the  country  was  shaken  from  its 
center,  our  foreign  relations  were  strained,  society  was 
unhinged  and  broken  up,  commerce  was  paralyzed ;  even 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  hitherto  floating  proudly  on 
every  sea,  bore  the  emblems  of  distress.  Our  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  were  depleted  in  the  national  turmoil, 
and  wreck,  ruin  and  anarchy  reigned  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  national  debt  rolled  up  into  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  our  credit  in  the  money  markets  of  the 


world  was  held  up  to  derision  and  doubt ;  and,  worst  of 
all,  while  struggling  for  the  supremacy  against  an  able 
and  well-disciplined  foe,  we  had  silently  to  bear  the 
odium,  in  our  innate  consciousness,  that  we  were  but 
fighting  our  own  flesh  and  blood  after  all.  Sad  enough, 
indeed.  It  was,  therefore,  with  grateful  hearts,  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  Southern  arms,  that  the  peace 
proclamation  was  received,  and  quiet  restored  once 
more  to  our  distracted  land. 

Of  course  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  even  a  rough 
idea  in  figures  of  the  awful  effects  of  the  war.  That  never 
can  be  correctly  done,  for  the  losses  by  sea  and  land  are 
quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man,  nor  would  it,  if 
we  could,  greatly  aid  us  in  our  present  object,  our  aim 
being  rather  to  see  the  New  South  as  it  is,  having  ari.sen  in 
its  splendor  on  the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  such  it  has.  And 
how  has  it  been  accomplished  ?  The  South  fared  wor.se 
than  the  North  by  a  long  percentage.  It  had  not  only  to 
resuscitate  its  languishing  industries  and  overcome  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  but  it  had  to  shoulder,  in  addition, 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  entire  colored  popula¬ 
tion,  who  had  hitherto  wrangled  in  slavery,  and  been  freed 
only  by  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  necessity.  We  are  not  of  those  who  have  ever  favored 
slavery  in  any  form — it  was  loathsome  at  best,  to  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  certainly  not  in  accord  with  the  higher  and 
nobler  element  of  the  American  character.  Gradual 
emancipation,  rather  than  otherwise,  would  have  been  our 
course,  but  a  solid  acceptance  of  the  situation  just  as  it 
stood,  was  imperative  on  the  Southern  people,  and  they 
bore  the  ordeal  like  men.  The  negroes  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  responsibilities  of  life ;  they  had  been  born, 
raised  and  maintained,  and  beyond  working  like  machines 
in  the  cotton  fields,  knew  little  else.  Like  dreamers, 
they  probably  felt  that  freedom  was  all  that  was  requisite 
to  put  them  on  the  plane  of  the  white  man,  consequently 
it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  settle  down  to  solid  work. 
They  assumed  all  at  once  more  importance  than  ever  their 
masters  did  in  the  days  of  slavery.  But  the  whites,  true  to 
tradition,  persevered,  and  in  time  at  least  partially  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  workers  of  the  African  race.  A  large 
number,  however,  have  never  taken  to  any  regular  employ¬ 
ment;  laziness,  indolence,  and  dominant  inactivity  is 
enveloped  in  their  nature,  and  it  is  questionable  even  if 
they  would  improve  under  the  taskman’s  whip.  These, 
are  a  class,  that  can  never  be  of  any  benefit  to  either  them¬ 
selves  or  the  country.  They  live  on  stealth,  are  regular 
occupants  of  the  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  a  constant 
bill  of  expense  to  the  legislature.  However,  in  opposition 
to  all  this,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  say  that  large  numbers 
of  the  colored  people  have  availed  themselves  of  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  and  settled  down  to  work ;  and  in  the 
main  proved  excellent  citizens.  These  have  been  of 
immense  service  to  the  white  man,  and  rendered  him 
powerful  aid  in  consolidating  the  country.  But,  it  is 
mainly  to  the  white  race  that  the  South  is  indebted  for 
every  good  word  and  work,  and  it  is  to  its  schemes  and  the 
emanations  of  its  fertile  understanding  that  the  country 
prospers  today.  The  South,  of  course,  has  tremendous 
resources,  and  it  is  to  their  operations  and  influence  that 
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confidence  has  been  restored,  and  capital  brought  in  to 
aid  in  their  practical  development. 

Foreign  capital  has  been  conspicuously  employed  in 
this  way,  and  always,  we  believe,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  lender;  and  it  is  a  pointer  to  boot  that  the  bonds 
of  old  Georgia  command  a  higher  price  in  the  money 
markets  of  Europe  than  almost  any  other  American 
security.  The  country  is  now  perfectly  netted  with  rail¬ 
ways,  and  the  iron  horse  traverses  the  land  in  all  directions, 
as  the  harbinger  of  good.  The  cotton  plantations  are  now 
more  extensive  and  prosperous  than  ever,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  grow  the  fabric 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  cotton  of  the  Southern 
States  always  commands  a  ready  sale,  and  the  very  highest 
price  in  the  English  markets.  This  interest  alone  is  an 
important  one,  and  will  always  prove  a  strong  factor  in 
Southern  commerce.  Tobacco  growing  and  manufacture 
also  engage  capital  and  labor  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
is  on  the  increase.  'I’he  tobacco  of  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas  has  never  been  surpassed. 
There  are  many  other  manufacturing  interests  to  note,  and 
there  are  others  in  embryo,  ready  to  start  when  opportunity 
])ermits.  The  magnificent  water  privileges  of  the  country 
offer  great  inducements  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
whole  country  booms,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  tranquillity 
of  its  population  and  impending  national  greatness.  The 
city  of  Nashville  has  sprung  into  renewed  life  and  import¬ 
ance.  'I'he  old  battle  grounds  of  Chattanooga  are  now 
perfect  hives  of  mercantile  industry.  Quaint  old  Atlanta  is 
marching  along  ;  has  emerged  from  her  slave  pens  and 
marts  in  human  chattels,  and,  with  her  palatial  hotel 
accommodation,  her  educational  institutes  and  splendid 
public  buildings,  is  one  of  the  smartest  and  best  business 
cities  in  the  country.  Memphis  has  unmasked  her  former 
self,  and  assumed  the  garb  of  the  merchant  and  manufac¬ 
turer  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  now  appears  to  more 
advantage  than  she  has  ever  done  in  her  history.  Birming¬ 
ham  looms  up  in  the  wilderness,  as  the  champion  of  the 
coal  and  iron  interests,  and  promises  to  note  an  important 
epoch  in  Southern  commerce,  industry  and  wealth.  In 
truth  a  new  era  has  dawned  for  the  denizens  of  this  sunny 
land;  peace  and  contentment  reign  within  her  borders; 
and  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  sweet  singers  of  “The 
Old  Kentucky  Home,’’  and  the  ancient  creepers  of  the 
historical  halls  and  associations  of  old  Virginia,  to  the 
cattle  ranchmen  of  Texas,  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  comes 
the  universal  cry  to  populate  the  country  with  a  thrifty, 
resolute  and  determined  race,  who  will  be  fellow-workers 
with  them  in  unfolding  their  treasures  of  hidden  wealth, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  perpetuate,  in  their  own  daily  lives, 
the  principles  of  union,  strong  and  indissoluble,  of  the 
American  people. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  futile  to  suppose  that  this  zenith 
could  be  reached  in  any  reasonable  time  without  assistance. 
'I'he  press  will  be  this  help.  It  has  ever  been  the  friend 
of  humanity  and  progress,  and,  in  all  free  countries,  the 
creator  of  the  national  will.  It  enters  the  mind  and  dwell¬ 
ing  of  every  man,  and  with  that  learned  leisure,  peculiar 
to  itself,  seeks  to  stimulate  the  actions  and  aspirations  of  a 
people.  It  despoils  the  oppressor’s  rod,  and  levels  up  all 


men  according  to  their  talents.  It  discusses  with  manly 
courage  every  question  bearing  on  educational  and  national 
issues,  and  seeks  to  pose  as  an  accurate  statistician  on  all 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  country.  It  therefore 
enlightens  the  minds  of  men,  and  binds  them  as  a  unit  in 
their  patriotic  desires  for  the  defense  of  their  Fatherland. 
It  is  thus,  advancing  step  by  step,  that  it  shall  progress  — 
and  it  is  from  this  same  source  and  through  this  very 
channel  that  the  world  will  hear  more  and  more  of  the 
possibilities  and  virtues  of  this  enchanting  land. 


Wriiten  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

SERMONS  IN  OUR  CHAPEL. 


BY  PHIL  OSIFER. 

TIME. 

FEELOW-COMPOSITORS  :  How  many  times  has  the 
call  of  “  Time  !’’  electrified  your  nervous  systems,  and 
caused  you,  from  loafing  statuary,  to  spring  into  active 
dollar-hunters;  or  again,  to  depart  gladly  for  the  taking  in 
of  fuel  for  your  bodies? 

Or  ye,  'oold  job  printers,  cannot  ye  also  speak  of  what 
effect  “Time  !’’  has  on  you?  There  is  no  trade  practiced 
among  men  in  which  the  value  of  time  is  more  considered 
than  it  is  in  ours.  In  what  other  business  can  you  find 
such  wonders  of  labor-saving  machinery  as  those  described 
in  the  excellent  articles  which  have  appeared  in  this  journal, 
from  month  to  month  on  “The  Printing  Press.”  Not  a 
month  passes  in  which  some  new  device  is  not  brought  to 
our  notice,  the  chief  recommendation  of  which  is,  “it 
saves  time.”  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  innumerable 
object  lessons,  all  teaching  the  value  of  time,  in  the 
hours  in  which  we  are  off  duty  we  are  tremendous  wasters 
of  time.  “How?”  you  ask.  Well,  just  hold  on,  and 
I’ll  try  to  tell  you.  How  many  men  spend  the  hours 
at  their  disposal  after  work  in  a  profitable  manner? 
Not  very  many.  Pedro  and  euchre  swallow  a  good  many 
dollars,  even  when  we  do  not  play  for  money ;  and, 
besides,  they  have  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being 
entirely  useless.  “  But  we  must  have  some  pleasure,” 
some  one  will  say.  Certainly,  you  must  ;  but  why  not 
combine  pleasure  with  profit.  Ben  Franklin  never  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  higher  title  than  that  of  “Printer,”  and 
I  believe  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  be  a 
good  printer.  Would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of  wasting 
precious  time  around  saloons  and  in  dusty  offices,  to 
devote  that  time  to  reading  typographical  literature,  or 
to  experimenting  with  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  art  ? 
But  you  say,  “  We  don’t  want  all  shop.”  That’s  so;  but 
you  can  study  to  be  a  good  man  all  around,  and  if  you  are 
that  you  will  be  a  better  printer.  In  other  words,  to  be  a 
good  printer  a  man  must  be  more  than  a  printer.  He  need 
not  be  a  linguist,  but  he  should  be  able  to  distinguish  one 
language  from  another,  and  not  confound  Italian  with 
French,  and  German  with  Russian.  It  is  not  even  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  out  a  new  English 
grammar,  but  he  should  know  enough  of  the  old  one  to  be 
able  to  express  his  thoughts  intelligently  in  type.  He  need 
not  be  a  natural  born  artist,  but  he  should  know  some  of 
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the  principal  rules  of  good  taste,  and  know  that  angulari¬ 
ties  are  not  so  graceful  as  curves,  and  that  green  and  blue 
or  red  and  yellow  are  poor  colors  to  put  beside  each  other, 
even  in  a  common  job.  He  ought  also  to  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  political  economy  to  know  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  set  an  adequate  price  on  the  vote  of  a  free  citizen  ; 
and  also  sufficient  to  know  that  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
difference  between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  He  should  be  able  to  distinguish  a  quotation  from 
Walter  Scott’s  works,  from  one  from  Shakespeare  or  Long¬ 
fellow.  The  more  general  knowledge  any  craftsman  has, 
and  especially  a  printer,  the  better  workman  he  will  be. 
No  other  business  combines  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the 
work  of  the  mind  with  the  skill  of  the  hand;  therefore, 
brethren,  strive  to  make  a  right  use  of  time ;  learn 
something,  and  never  be  satisfied,  for  the  man  never 
lived  yet  who  knew  all  that  could  be  learned  of 
the  printer’s  business.  Let  not  your  time  glide  away 
from  you  unimproved,  like  the  water  from  the  hand  of  a 
marble  statue,  which  has  tire  semblance  of  a  vigorous  man, 
but  no  soul;  and  remember,  that  life  at  the  longest  is  only 
just  long  enough  to  prepare  for  eternity. 


A  THRILLING  EXPERIENCE. 

Among  those  at  the  Richmond  House,  Huft'alo,  on  the  eveiUfiil  night 
of  its  destruction,  was  Mr.  Eugene  Wimpf  heimer,  representing  the  print¬ 
ing  ink  house  of  Sigmund  Ullman  &  Co.,  New  York,  who,  with  his 
wife  occupied  room  209  on  tlie  third  floor.  Main  street  front.  He  thus 
narrates  his  experience  :  “Me  had  been  to  the  theater,  my  wife  and  I, 
and  retired  to  our  chamber  about  midnight.  Everytliing  was  cosy  and 
comfortable  and  I  was  sleeping  like  a  top,  when  suddenly  I  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  jingling  of  the  electric  bell  in  our  room.  Cod  ble.ss  the 
man  who  started  the  bell,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  he  saved  our  lives.  1 
roused  my  wife  and  told  her  that  thathvas  a  danger  signal,  and  she  had 
better  follow  me.  Hastily  pulling  on  my  drawers  I  opened  the  door 
and  saw  that  the  hotel  was  in  a  blaze.  Taking  my  wife’s  arm  I  made  for 
the  staircase,  but  saw  that  our  only  escape  to  the  street  was  cut  off,  for  it 
was  already  in  flames.  There  was  only  one  exit  from  the  upper  floors  as 
yet,  though  I  understand  that  it  was  intended,  when  the  tenants  of  the 
stores  moved  out,  to  make  more.  You  cannot  imagine  the  horrible  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  hell  of  fire,  with  men  and  women  rushing,  screaming  through 
the  passageways,  seeking  points  of  escape,  and  finding  the  halls  ending 
only  in  cul-de-sacs.  We  were  several  times  sure  that  we  were  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase  only  to  find  it  closed,  and  we  had  to  rush  back  into 
the  awful  heat  and  the  stifling  smoke.  Finally  I  managed  to  break  into 
a  room  on  the  Main  street  front,  and  there  for  an  instant  I  lost  my  grasp 
of  my  wife,  who  acted  like  a  little  heroine,  not  a  word  of  fear  or  cry 
escaping  her.  While  we  were  making  our  way  to  the  balcony  a  man 
sought  to  brush  her  aside,  and  she  simply  said  :  ‘  Go  ahead  if  you  want 
to ;  Tin  with  my  husband  and  not  afraid.’  There  was  a  girl,  one  of  the 
domestics,  I  think,  who  was  shrieking  dismally  until  my  wife  quieted  her 
and  told  her  to  follow  us.  She  did  and  I  think  was  saved.  We  reached 
the  balcony  and  clambered  down  in  some  cat-like  fashion — I’m  sure  1 
don’t  know  how,  but  it  served — to  the  roof  of  the  cigar  store  (Palacio’s), 
and  thence  we  reached  the  ground,  in  our  night  clothes  and  barefooted. 
I  took  my  wife  on  my  back,  for  her  courage  and  strength  gave  out  then, 
to  get  her  away  from  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  fearful  and  awful  sights 
and  sounds.  The  windows  of  the  hotel  were  filled  with  shrieking  men, 
and  women  imploring  rescue,  with  little  or  no  help  in  sight,  for  at  that 
time  the  first  of  the  firemen  had  scarcely  arrived.  There  w'as  not  a  lad¬ 
der  to  be  seen,  and  there  w'ere  all  those  agonizing  beings  screaming  for 
the  help  that  did  not  come.  I  carried  my  wife  round  to  a  little  hotel  on 
Washington  street,  the  Washington  House,  1  think,  and  after  pounding 
on  the  door  was  adiiiitted.  The  people  were  ready  to  do  anything  for 
us,  but  pretty  soon  a  number  of  persons  who  had  escaped  with  injuries 
came  in  and,  my  God  !  what  sights  they  were.  One  man  had  his  hands 


j  torn  to  shreds  and  his  face  was  shining,  where  the  .skin  had  lieen 
stripped  off,  I  suppose.  ‘  Look  at  me  !  Look  at  me  !  ’  he  yelled  in 
agony.  I  soon  saw  that  the  place  would  become  headquarters  for  the 
wounded  and  so,  seeing  an  express  wagon  outside  I  got  the  driver  to 
take  us  to  the  Mansion  House,  where  we  were  most  kindly  received, 
and  supplied  with  clothing.  W'e  were  almost  frozen.  W'e  have  three 
children  at  home,  and  my  wife  says  that  it  was  the  thought  of  them  that 
nerved  her  to  coolness  in  a  trying  time.  M'e  lost  everything.” 

“  rite  Richmond  was  a  regular  fire-trap,”  Mr.  Wimpfheimer  con¬ 
tinued.  “  From  the  first,  almost,  the  rotunda  became  a  roaring  furnace 
of  flame,  and  the  guests  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  it,  and  driven  to  the 
windows  and  the  roof.  They  were,  you  might  say,  on  the  inside  of  a 
chimney  filled  with  flames,  in  which  nothing  could  long  live.  The 
rooms  became  filled  with  fire  and  smoke,  instantly;  their  occupants 
opened  their  doors  upon  becoming  alarmed,  and  it  is  a  miracle  that  any 
escaped.  My  ears  are  still  ringing  with  the  cries  of  the  doomed  beings 
in  that  blazing  pile.  I  think  that  many  more  people  lost  their  lives 
than  the  current  estimate  gives.” 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  PRINTED  MATTER. 

An  effective  process  of  reproducing  wood  cuts,  engravings  and  other 
printed  matter  direct  from  the  original,  it  can  readily  be  seen,  must  be  an 
exceedingly  valuable  innovation.  The  manifold  reproduction  of  such 
matter  has  been  attempted  a  number  of  times,  with  different  degrees 
of  success.  It  may,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  describe  a  method 
that  has  been  in  use  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  which 
has  in  the  past  month  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  issuance 
of  letters  patent.  The  object  to  be  reproduced  is  first  well  saturated 
with  a  protective  solution  composed  of  glycerine,  tannic  acid  and 
water,  then  well  rinsed  with  water,  and  the  parts  to  be  reproduced 
treated  with  autographic  ink  by  means  of  a  suitable  inking  roller,  or  in 
any  other  appropriate  manner.  In  consequence  of  the  previous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  original  with  the  protective  preparation,  ink  will  only  adhere 
to  those  parts  covered  by  printers’  ink,  whereas  those  parts  left  free 
will  not  take  up  any  quantity  of  ink.  The  positive  so  produced  or 
written,  or  drawn  in  autographic  ink,  is  now  laid  on  a  brightly  polished 
metallic  plate  or  lithographic  stone,  and  repeatedly  passed  through  the 
rollers  of  a  press  of  peculiar  and  adapted  construction,  so  as  to  transfer 
the  autographic  ink  of  the  positive  to  the  plate  or  stone,  thus  producing 
a  negative  copy.  The  protective  mixture  of  glycerine,  tannic  acid  and 
water  is  then  applied,  and  the  plate  or  stone  provided  with  ink  by 
means  of  the  inking  roller.  It  is  preferable  to  ink  the  plate  or  stone 
by  passing  it  repeatedly  between  an  upper  inking  roller  and  middle 
roller  with  which  the  press  is  provided. 

The  paper  or  other  matter  to  which  the  ink  adhering  to  the  negative 
is  to  be  transferred,  is  now  placed  over  the  negative,  and  passed 
between  the  pressure  rollers  of  a  suitable  press,  whereby  the  exact  and 
true  copy  of  the  original  will  be  found  reproduced.  After  the  paper 
has  been  removed,  the  plate  or  stone  is  again  inked,  paper  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  same,  and  a  second  copy  j)roduccd  in  like  manner,  as 
aforesaid,  and  so  on,  so  that  many  hundreds  of  reproductions  or  copies 
can  be  produced  which  are  in  all  respects,  it  is  claimed,  perfect  fac 
similes  of  the  original  engraving,  or  printed,  drawn  or  written  matter. — 
Exchange. 

A  PAPER  BOAT. 

An  adventurous  Frenchman  named  De  W’ogan  has  been  wandering 
about  the  sea  and  the  rivers  of  the  continent  during  the  last  two  years  in 
a  paper  boat  of  his  own  construction.  The  fragile  craft  has  already 
borne  its  owner  over  six  thousand  miles — through  the  channel,  by  the 
coast,  into  creeks  and  up  rivers.  This  novel. piece  of  architecture  is 
named  the  Qiii-  Vive.,  and  is  shaped  like  a  canoe.  It  is  sixteen  feet 
long,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width.  The  shell  is  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  it  weighs  fifty  pounds.  When  at  Cologne,  eighteen  months  ago,  M. 
De  Wogan  suffered  a  night  attack  from  the  Germans,  who,  it  was  said, 
were  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  French  colors,  and  battered  the  Qui- 
Vive  rather  badly — not  with  shells,  but  with  their  feet.  M.  De  Wogan 
lately  left  Brussels,  where  he  was  congratulated  on  his  invention  by  the 
king  of  the  Belgians,  passed  by  Calais,  and  has  just  arrived  at  Havre, 
whence  he  will  proceed  up  the  Seine  to  Paris. — Pall  Mali  Gazette. 
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THE  WORD  “INK.” 


For  the  inslruction  and  amusement  of  our  readers  we  “ive  the  word 


“ink”  ill  ancient  and  oriental  langi 


Sanscrit,  . 

HfET 

Chaldaic,  . 

Hebrew,  . 

Sinic,  . 

Urdu,  or  Hindo- 
stani,  . 

Bengali, 

Kali, 

Shingalese,  . 

0  ^ 

ages. 

Bunda  or  Argolense,  .  .  Tiiita 

Hungarian,  ....  Tanta 

German, . Tinte 

how  Dutch,  Flemish  and 

Ilollandish,  .  .  .  Ink 

Swedish,  ....  Blaeck 

Danish, . Blaec 

jVnglo-Saxon.  ....  Blaec 
Old  English,  .  Enke,  hike,  Vnke 

English, . Ink 

Welsh . Du  Enge 

tlaelic,  ....  Dubhadh 


Burman, 

Javanese, 


Manulysan 


. DuB. 

haplandish,  ....  Blekk 
Icelandic,  ....  Blek 


Malay,  .  .  .  Dawat,  siSljj 

Chinese,  (Chinese  i  PB 

Ink),  .  .  W 

Chinese  (Li:|uid  Ink)  1 
Mill  .Shwuy,  J 
Chinese  (Canton  Dialect), 

Mak  Shuy 

Japanese, . 


Tibetan, 

Marathi, 


■  OT31 


Amharic  or  Abyssinian, 


IN  MEDI.-EVAI.  AND  MUDERN 
LANGUACIES. 


Old  French,  ....  Enque 

Breton, . Lyon 

I’rovihcal,  ....  xVngra 
Basque,  ....  Coransia 
Modern  French,  .  .  Encre 

AMERICAN  LANGUAGES. 


Me.xican, 

Peruvian, 

Chilian, 

Guarani, 

Persian, 


.  .  Thili 

Yanatullpu 
Chillcamon 
Tiv  Tirv 


Siyahi, 


Ethiopian,  . 

Coptic  or  Egyptian 

o  - 

Algerian,  .  .  Simekh,  v 


IN  EURUPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


Greek, . Melan 

I^atin,  .  Atramentum  Scrihorium 
Mediaival  hatin,  .  Encaustum 
Italian,  ....  Inchiestro 
Piedmontese,  .  .  .  Inciostr 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  .  Tinta 


Polish, . Inkaust 

Arabic,  Ilbr,  llibr,  J 
Ilibar,  .  .  . 

Lettish, . Blakka 

'Purkish,  Murekkeb, 
Bohemiah,  ....  Ingaust 

Armenian,  .  Syuaghin, 

Illyrian, . Ingoas 

Russian,  ....  ■ck-MHoIot 

Tartar-Russian, 

—  Utiik'd  States  Paper  Plakcr. 
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THE  ROBERT  HILTON  TESTIMONIAL. 

The  following  received  from  an  old  country  correspondent,  will  no 
doubt  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers  : 

“  The  above  testimonial  in  connection  with  the  Printers’  International 
Specimen  E.xchange,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the 
seventh  volume,  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  llowed  in  liberally,  not  only  from  contributors  to  the  Exchange, 
but  from  prominent  members  of  the  printing  trades  who  desired  to 
recognise  Mr.  Hilton’s  services  as  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of 
typographical  improx'ement.  The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  illuminated  address  handsomely  framed,  a  well-hlled  album  of 
portraits  of  the  contributors,  a  volume  of  printed  letters  from  individual 
contributors  to  the  Exchange,  a  superb  volume  of  art  engravings  from 
Herr  Theodore  Goebel,  a  line  steel  engraving  (proof),  framed  in  oak  and 
gold,  from  Mr.  P.  Lawrence,  and  a  well-filled  purse  of  sovereigns,  with  a 
hand-some  gold  and  diamond  brooch  for  Mrs.  Hilton.  The  illuminated 
address  is  a  .splendid  piece  of  artistic  work,  containing  lifelike  portraits 
of  Thomas  Hailing,  A.  V.  Haight,  Theo.  Goebel,  W.  J.  Kelly,  and  J.  P’. 
Earhart.  In  a  scroll  at  the  top  appear  the  words  “  And  God  saide.  Let 
lyghte  he  and  anone  lyghte  was  ”  ;  underneath  is  a  drawing  (from  an 
old  steel  plate)  of  Caxton  exhibiting  his  first  proof  before  King  Edward 
IV  in  the  almonry  of  Westminster  Abbey;  at  the  foot  is  a  view  of 


j  Westminster  Abbey,  the  medituval  printers’  arms,  in  heraldic  colors, 
being  let  into  the  left-hand  border.  The  whole  designed  and  drawn  liy 
the  artist,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Jackson ;  the  lettering  in  “  Caxton  ”  black,  and 
the  autograph  signatures  by  Mr.  Thos.  P.  Widdowson  (Widdowson  & 
Jackson,  Leicester),  who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  very  successful 
and  beautiful  piece  of  artistic  work.  The  presentation  was  made  to  Mr. 
Hilton  at  his  residence,  on  January  15,  there  being  present,  as  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  committee,  Mr.  T.  I.  Burton,  of  Louth ;  Mr.  J.  C.  I.aw- 
rence,  of  Leicester;  Mr.  Arthur  Hurst,  of  York;  Mr.  J.  Wh  Northend, 
of  Sheffield;  Mr.  G.  Joyner  (representing  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Budd), 
Peckham,  with  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Jones,  secretary,  and  other  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trade.  Mr.  T.  I.  Burton,  as  the  senior  of  the  party, 
was  called  upon  to  make  the  presentation,  and  in  doing  so  feelingly 
referred  to  Mr.  Hilton’s  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause  of  progress,  and  to 
his  own  connection  with  the  Specimen  Exchange  and  his  early  efforts 
to  improve,  not  forgetting  to  mention  the  reception  accorded  to  some  of 
his  early  productions.  Mr.  Hilton  in  reply  expressed  his  deep  sense  of 
the  honor  done  him,  and  returned  thanks  for  the  handsome  presents, 
and  the  kind  wishes  and  congratulations  by  which  they  were  accom¬ 
panied,  concluding  by  expressing  his  intention  to  make  a  fuller  acknowl¬ 
edgment  to  individual  subscribers  in  a  form  calculated  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  souvenir  of  the  occasion.  Customary  votes  of  thanks  over,  the 
company  adjourned  to  dinner,  after  which  some  time  was  pleasantly 
spent  in  inspecting  Mr.  Hilton’s  extensive  collection  of  fine  specimens, 
books,  prints,  etc.” 

THE  BRACHIONIGRAPH. 

A  patented  article,  called  “  brachionigraph,”  is  claimed  to  render  the 
art  of  writing  possible  in  the  absence  or  uselessness  of  the  hand.  It  is 
therefore  serviceable  in  cases  of  the  writer’s  cramp  and  paralysis  of  the 
fingers.  The  instrument  is  of  simple  inslruction,  and  consists  of  a  long, 
light  strip  of  iron,  curved  so  as  to  be  easily  adapted  to  the  ulnar  border 
of  the  forearm.  This  splint  is  sewed  into  a  casing  of  supple  leather 
material,  shaped  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  gauntlet  or  sleeve  for  the  fore¬ 
arm.  The  gauntlet  is  fastened  to  the  forearm  by  an  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  screw  hooks  and  studs,  allowing  of  an  adjustable  degree  of 
pressure.  The  bar  or  splint  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  mechanism  with 
a  universal  joint,  by  means  of  which  a  pen  may  be  held  in  any  desired 
position.  \Yith  this  instrument  the  act  of  writing  is  performed  by  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  while  those  of  the  digits  and  thumb 
are  thrown  completely  out  of  use.  It  is  said  to  be  easy  to  acquire  the 
necessary  dexterity  in  use  of  the  invention  for  legible  “  hand- writing.” — 
American  Stationer. 


HISTORIC  PRINTING  TYPES. 

M’e  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks,  the  receipt  of  a  handsomely 
jirinted  book  of  no  pages,  entitled  “  Historic  Printing  Types,”  being  a 
lecture  read  before  the  Grolier  Club  of  New  York,  January  25,  18S5, 
with  additions  and  illustrations,  by  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne,  Esq.  Its  exhaus¬ 
tive  contents  treat  of  the  black  letter,  or  Gothic  type  of  the  early  German 
printers;  early  Roman  and  Italic  types;  P'rench  type  founders  and 
1  )utch  types  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  English  black 
letter ;  styles  of  Caslon,  Baskerville  and  other  British  type  founders ; 
types  of  Bodoni,  Fournier  and  of  other  French  founders ;  revival  of  old 
style  and  types  of  .\merican  founders.  The  illustrations  are  profuse, 
unique,  instructive  and  valuable.  It  is  certainly  a  grand  acquisition 
to  the  history  of  the  art  preservative  ;  and  when  we  state  that  it  is  from 
the  De  Vinne  press,  our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  its  mechanical  get 
up  is  in  keeping  with  the  ability  and  research  displayed  in  its  columns. 
We  should  state,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  regularly  published  book,  or 
for  sale,  the  edition  being  limited,  and  intended  only  for  members  of 
the  Grolier  Club,  and  the  author’s  personal  friends. 


The  Printing  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  passed  a  resolution  by  which  it  is  directed  that  the  state  print¬ 
ing  shall  be  awarded,  not  to  the  lowest  bidder,  but,  through  a  special 
committee  of  officers  of  the  state  and  the  legislature,  to  such  a  bidder  as, 
in  their  judgment,  will  perform  the  work  according  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  commonwealth  and  at  such  rates  as  shall  permit  equitable  com¬ 
pensation  for  employes. — Craftsman. 
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12  Point.  Pica  Stench..  Price,  $mo. 

llmwaail©  IE:iipl^E)a'i3 

IE^:g'iWi©©sa 

Si)® 


24  Point.  Two-Line  Pica  Stencil.  Price,  $5.20. 


18  POINT. 


Theee-Line  ^vonpareii.  Stencil. 


Price,  $4.20. 


Three-Line  Pica  Stencil. 


Price,  $7.90. 


ALL  COMPLETE  WITH  FIGURES. 


The  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  III. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Desir'able  Chameleon. 


8A,  16a.  21  Point  Chameleon.  $5.80 

16a  Lower  Case  (extra),  3.25 

iur  Likeness,  lueh  as  Mere  ¥ou  ^iew 
The  ©lass  itself  were  not  Sore  True,  ©hameleon 
234  ^long  the  llippery  walk  he  went  567 


6A,  12a.  30  Point  Chameleon.  $6.75 

12a  Lower  Case  (extra),  3.75 

if  you  can  but  Remember  leap 
By  Heelings  lave  Indergone  a  dhange 
35  dirl  by  ¥our  leart  be  led  89 


4A,  8a.  42  Point  Chameleon.  $8.50 

8a  Lower  Case  (extra),  4.00 

The  Weekly  Sdvertiser 

C/  V  ® 

Expressing  the  Public  ipinion 
123  Haney  Sry  ©oods  579 


Cleveland  Type  F'oundry, 


Clevelar^d,  Ol^io. 
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139-141  MONROE  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


MARDER,  LUSE  k  C0„  Type  Eouiers, 


14-16  SECOND  ST.  SOUTH, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


/I 


MERICAN  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


-^CONCAVE  EXTENDED.^- 

ORIGINAL. 


A 


MERICAN  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


12A,  24ai  Bourgeois.  (9  Points  standard  Measure.)  $3.20 

-JIMAUXICAL  ^  WOIMDER4- 
Briny  Ocesn’s  Curiosity  Shop 
3  CorsI  Esctory  S 


12A|  24a,  Pica.  (12  Points  standard  Measure.)  $3.90 

-JCATT'LE  ^  RAIMCH^ 


Lively  T'exQn  Bronchos 
S  lYIoditstion  3 


8A,  lOa,  Gre.\T  Primer,  (is  Points  standard  Measure.)  $6.75 

-i  FLOATIINO  i  ISLAIMDERSE 
Ronsivo  Ooat  and  Sportive  Cow  I 
3©  Home  Dreams  S8 

6A,  12a|  Double  Pica.  (24  Points  standard  Measure.)  $7,50 

EBEVATEO  RATH 
3  The  Rock;y^  IVIountQin  4 

4A,  Sa,  Double  Great  Primer,  (se  Points  standard  Measure.)  $10,10 

HNIIVIRODE 
T  Home  Rulers  S 

3A|  6a,  Four-Line  Pica.  (48  Points  standard  Measure.)  $13.50 

rJICE  i  Hands 

FIGURES  AND  ORNAMENTS  PUT  UP  WITH  ALL  SIZES.  NONPAREIL  IN  PREPARATION.  SPACES  AND  QUADS  WITH  ALL  SIZES  EXCEPT  PICA. 

THE  TWO  SMALLER  SIZES  LINE  EXACTLY  WITH  EACH  OTHER  AT  THE  BOTTOM,  AND  THE  FOUR  LARGER  SIZES  LINE  EXACTLY  WITH  EACH  OTHER  AT  THE  BOTTOM.  BY  PLACING  A  6-TO-PlCA  LEAD 
AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  TWO  SMALLER  SIZES  THEY  WILL  LINE  EXACTLY  WITH  THE  LARGER. 
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THIS  zdvi::pe.o^ez3 


CICiGO  TAYLOR  CYlfflDffi  PEffiS 

Unsurpassed  for  Quality  of  Work,  Ease  of  Running,  and  Speed  Attained 

BY  ANY  PRESS  OFFERED  FOR  SAME  PRICE. 


CHICAGO  TAYLOR  BOOK  AND  NEWS  PRESS,  Two  Rollers,  Hand  Power,  32x46,  -  $1000.00 
CHICAGO  TAYLOR  BOOK  AND  NEWS  PRESS,  Two  Rollers,  Hand  Power,  33x50,  -  $1200.00 

DELIVERED  F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO. 

Steam  and  Overhead  Fixtures,  $50.00  Extra.  Delivery  Without  Tapes,  $100.00  Extra. 

o - o - o 

This  Press  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  Printers  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  construction, 
and  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years  of  actual  use.  It  is  now  brought  prominently  before 
the  favorable  notice  of  the  Craft,  by  the  addition  of  the  latest  devices  to  secme 

SFEED,  STREHSrOTH  AJSTP  AOOXJRAO^. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  THE 


IMPROVED  -  CHICAGO  -  TAYLOR  -  CYLINDER  ^  PRESS 


stjidt  with 


DOUBLE  AIR  SPRINGS,  STEEL  TRACKS,  DOUBLE  CENTER  STAY, 

TYMPAN  CLAMPS,  - * -  WELL  FOUNTAIN, 

REGISTERING  RACK  AND  SEGMENT, 

And  the  Cylinder  made  with  Flanges,  thus  securing  Greatest  Possible  Strength  in  connection 
with  Ease  of  Running  and  Reliable  Work. 

As  this  favorite  Press  is  now  built,  from  Improved  Patterns,  it  is  one  of  the  Strongest  and  Most 
Durable  machines  in  the  market  for  general  use  in  country  offices,  and  at  the  same  time  its  former  record 
of  being  the  easiest  Press  to  handle  is  fully  maintained.  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  machine  to 
our  customers  as  one  calculated  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 


„.™.R,.usE.co,  MARDEI^,  LUSE  &  (g. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  CHICAGO  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

139-141  STT^EET, 

CHICALaO,  ILL. 


N.  R.  BAKER,  Mgr. 

TOPEKA,  KAS. 


JOHN  CRESWELL, 
DENVER,  COLO. 
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For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


W.  O.  TYLER  PAPER  GO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  DEALERS  IN 

— =PAPERS= 

SUITED  TO  THE  USES  OF 

PRINTERS,  STATIONERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOKBINDERS,  ETC. 

Our  lines  of  Book,  Print  and  Flat  Papers,  Envelopes,  Cardboards,  etc.,  are  not  surpassed  in  quality, 
quantity  or  variety  by  those  of  any  other  house.  East  or  West. 

"■-  ■  - -PRICES  ALWAYS  ROCK  BOTTOM.  -  - - 

If  you  have  not  received  our  HANDY  INDEXED  CATALOGUE,  send  your  business  card  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  copy. 


W.  0.  TYLER  PAPER  CO.,  169--171  Adams  St,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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“BUDDING  GENIUS.” 

Tac  Moss  Kngr:iving  Coinp.-iny,  535  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


“JUMPING”  CASES. 

To  the  Editor:  Rochester,  April  4,  1887. 

The  newspaper  men  have  been  complaining  very  frequently  of  late 
of  subs  “jumping”  cases  in  this  city.  As  it  has  caused  considerable 
discussion  and  a  little  ill  feeling  among  some  members  of  the  craft,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  not  some  way  of  stopping  it.  There  may 
be  unions  who  have  provided  against  it,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  here 
is  we  cannot  at  present  stop  it.  If  it  would  not  occupy  too  much  space 
in  your  journal  a  little  discussion  on  this  subject  might  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  craft  generally.  Jeff. 


FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor:  Indianapolis,  March  27,  1887. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  1 7  was 
successful  in  establishing  a  scale  of  wages  without  resorting  to  a  strike, 
by  making  some  small  concessions,  two  men  being  put  under  instruc¬ 
tions  for  six  months. 

At  a  regular  meeting,  March  17,  No.  17  elected  Mr.  David  Self  as  a 
delegate  to  Buffalo,  next  June,  to  the  International  Typographical  Union 
convention.  Mr.  Self  is  a  practical  pressman,  from  A.  R.  Baker’s 
establishment,  and  will  well  represent  No.  1 7  and  look  after  its  interests 
at  that  meeting.  Mr.  E.  P.  Fulmer  was  the  other  candidate,  and  was 
only  defeated  by  one  vote,  which  speaks  well  for  his  popularity. 

Business  is  very  good  at  present,  but  no  demand  for  extra  help. 

Mr.  John  C.  New  of  the  Daily  Journal  is  showing  his  appreciation 
of  well-merited  patronage  by  putting  in  a  new  Hoe  perfecting  web 
press,  its  increasing  circulation  requiring  more  rapid  facilities.  It  is 
getting  to  be  nip  and  tuck  between  the  Journal  and  News  as  to  which 
has  the  largest  circulation. 

Mr.  Edward  Dolbear,  a  typo  on  the  Sentinel  for  a  number  of  years, 
died  on  the  25th  inst.  of  typhoid  fever,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  short 
time.  He  was  a  member  of  Typographical  Union  No.  i,  the  members 
of  which  escorted  his  remains  to  the  grave  on  the  27th. 

Typographical  Union  No.  i  has  elected  Mr.  Lou.  McDaniels  and 
Mr.  Austen  Berry  as  delegates  to  the  International  Typographical 
Union  convention.  They  will  ably  represent  the  body,  as  they  are  both 
gentlemen  well  fitted  for  the  positions  they  have  been  honored  with. 

J.  M. 


FROM  NE'W  ORLEANS. 

To  the  Editor:  New  Orleans,  March  28,  1887. 

Profuse  chips  denote  the  activity  of  the  workman’s  ax,  yet  it  does 
not  necessarily  signify  that  the  axman  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
locality  where  they  are  found.  So  it  is  with  the  printing  business  in 
this  city.  It  is  true  there  is  some  work  done  here,  but  it  is  also  true 
there  is  work  received  here  which  is  done  elsewhere.  To  express  the 
matter  briefly,  the  printing  business  is  very  dull  in  New  Orleans  at 
present.  The  two  causes  mainly  responsible  for  the  pitiable  condition  of 
the  trade  in  this  city  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  excessive  number  of  job 
offices  and  the  general  employment  of  boys. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  say  that  the  greater  number  of  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Camp  and  Gravier  streets,  where 
may  be  found  a  number  containing  modern  material  and  improvements, 
but  as  you  leave  there,  going  in  any  direction,  you  still  see  others  con¬ 
taining  few  employes  and  less  material,  as  you  near  the  outer  limits  of 
the  city,  until  you  reach  the  office  containing  the  proprietor,  one  Novelty 
press,  and  probably  five  fonts  of  job  type,  where  the  sign  faces  you 
“  Printing  neatly  and  cheaply  done  with  dispatch.”  A  job  office  in 
which  I  was  working  last  winter  was  presided  over  by  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  employed  one  job  compositor,  one  book  compositor, 
manager  of  bookroom,  foreman  of  pressroom,  and  boys.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  everywhere  I  looked  I  saw  a  boy,  apparently  from  the  ages  of 


eleven  to  eighteen  years.  Really,  I  never  knew  how  many  there  were, 
but  I  feel  certain  there  were  at  least  seven  or  eight. 

Although  the  Typographical  Union  is  quite  strong  in  this  city  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants,  the  Times- Democrat  and 
Picaymne  offices,  the  only  ones  claimed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Item, 
(which  I  omit  for  reasons)  have  departments,  in  having  men  to  compose 
the  “commercial”  by  the  day  or  week.  Both  of  these  establishments 
have  the  incandescent  electric  light,  but  the  compositors  employed 
therein  complain  that  experience  has  convinced  them  it  is  injurious  to 
the  eyesight,  and  now  object  to  it. 

Printers,  to  their  own  detriment,  still  continue  to  flock  to  New 
Orleans,  despite  all  warnings,  and  the  result  is  an  over  supply,  many  of 
whom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  out  of  employment.  'I'he  difficulty  in 
the  States  office  remains  unsettled.  Yours  truly,  Y.  F.  D. 


FROM  'WASHINGTON. 

To  the  Editor  :  ^Y.ASHINGTON,  March  31,  1887. 

My  last  letter  reached  you  too  late  for  publication,  and  I  hope  this 
will  meet  with  better  luck.  The  adjournment  of  congress  has  caused  a 
cessation  of  work  on  the  Record,  and  the  distribution  of  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  force  employed  on  that  journal  among  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government  printing  office,  has  crowded  out  some  of  the 
older  employes  of  the  establishment.  The  appropriation  for  the  public 
printing  is  sliced  into  four  quarters,  and  as  congress  in  its  wisdom  or 
ignorance,  as  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  saw  fit  to  order  considerable 
work  which  had  to  be  executed  during  extra  time  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  without  appropriating  for  the  extra  cost,  Mr.  Benedict  has  been 
compelled,  during  the  month  just  closed,  to  discharge  and  furlough,  in 
accordance  with  the  reduced  state  of  his  exchequer.  It’s  a  pity  that  the 
evil  effects  of  the  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission,  on  the  part  of  our 
alleged  Solons,  so  generally  fall  on  the  workingmen  and  women,  who 
can  hardly  live  decent  when  work  is  uninterrupted.  I  hope  we  shall 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  interests  of  the  “  common  people  ”  will 
have  at  least  some  weight  with  the  men  who  shape  legislation  for  sixty 
millions  of  people. 

Work  in  private  offices  here  is  not  any  too  brisk,  and  as  the  shaking 
up  of  the  government  employes  has  caused  a  number  to  depend  on  the 
downtown  offices,  the  market  is  largely  overstocked,  which  prospective 
visitors  will  find  profitable  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  near  approach  of  the  1 2th  of  May,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs’  birth¬ 
day,  will  be  my  excuse  for  impressing  on  your  readers  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  the  advisability  of  arranging  for  the  systematic  collection  of  the 
offerings  of  the  craft  on  that  occasion.  In  the  absence  ot  a  definite 
plan  for  the  entire  membership,  I  presume  each  union  will  attend  to  the 
matter  in  its  own  way.  I  hope,  however,  that  in  all  cases  where  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  is  not  made  by  the  union,  the  matter  will 
be  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  committee  of  active  and  public-spirited 
members. 

There  is  some  talk  of  the  starting  of  a  first-class  afternoon  paper. 
However,  talk  is  several  removes  from  action,  and  I  do  not  expect  that 
in  this  case  it  will  materialize  in  the  near  future. 

Columbia  Union’s  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  that  earnest 
union  man  and  hard-working  craftsman,  A.  P.  Marston,  as  president, 
and  a  vigorous,  able  and  upright  administration  will  be  the  result. 
Messrs.  Connolly,  Depue  and  Dunn  will  represent  us  at  Buffalo,  and 
that  clever  gentleman,  Charles  Davis,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  Chicago 
boy,  will  accompany  them  as  the  representative  of  Pressmen’s  Union 
No.  I.  You  can  consider  this  as  a  return  of  compliments,  our  Washing¬ 
ton  boy,  Jimmy  Fullerton,  having  represented  your  union  in  1885. 

August  Donath. 


TYPE  AND  PRESS  ITEMS. 

To  the  Editor  :  Philadelphia,  April  i,  1887. 

March  has  been  a  pretty  dull  month  in  all  trade  connected  with  the 
printing  business,  but  we  look  forward  for  a  good  spring  trade. 

There  has  been,  and  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  about  forming  a 
board  of  trade  among  the  paper  men,  and  also  an  association  to  uphold 
prices,  but  that’s  about  all  it  amounts  to.  Some  of  the  paper  houses 
would  like  to  see  it.  Why?  Because  they  would  not  go  into  it. 
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other  houses  would  be  holding  up  the  prices,  these  houses  would 
be  offering  at  a  cut,  in  order  to  capture  trade.  We  have  jobbers  here 
who  are  protected  by  the  mills,  and  yet  they  sail  in  .and  offer  the  same 
mill’s  productions  lower  than  the  mill  could  afford  to  sell  in  such 
quantities.  Then  other  jobbers  say  the  mills  should  protect  them. 
I  low  can  they  when  the  jobbers  cut  so  themselves  ?  The  p<aper  trade 
of  this  city  is  cut  uji  as  much  as  it  is  in  any  city  in  the  United  .States. 
We  have  several  remedies  proposed,  but  no  action. 

'I'he  foundries  have  settled  their  question  of  cutting  prices,  but  the 
printers’  supply  houses  have  stayed  out.  The  combination  has  killed 
type  selling  .among  the  supply  houses,  and  all  they  can  do  is  endeavor 
to  get  the  customer  to  take  one  of  the  few  foundries’  letter  that  is  not  in 
the  “  combine.”  If  one  of  the  large  foundries  would  draw  out  of  the 
“  combine,”  you  would  see  the  jobbers  push  their  type  with  a  vigor. 
The  type  foundries  that  have  formed  the  combination  give  to  the  jobbers 
in  it  the  same  discount  as  before,  but  hold  them  down  to  lo  per  cent  as 
the  best  discount  to  the  printers,  no  matter  how  Large  the  order,  with  an 
additional  2  per  cent  discount  for  cash.  The  mtijority  of  the  supply 
houses  have  stayed  out  of  the  “combine,”  and  with  their  efforts  to  push 
the  type  made  by  the  foundries  not  in  the  pool,  I  guess  these  few  found¬ 
ries  have  noticed  an  increased  amount  of  trade,  for  the  jobbers  push 
their  type  in  whenever  they  can. 

We  have  had  another  unexpected  failure  here  in  the  execution 
entered,  March  4,  against  Wm.  P.  Kildare,  printer,  .Sansom  street,  in 
favor  of  his  son  for  $26,000.  Mr.  Kildare  is  an  old-time  printer,  been 
established  for  ye.ars  at  the  same  stand,  and  his  failure  was  a  surprise  to 
the  trade  ;  his  credit  was  good,  and  as  the  chances  are  that  a  bank  will 
come  in  for  first  share,  a  number  of  both  paper  and  material  houses  will 
mourn  a  loss. 

The  Neschoch.ague  Manufacturing  Company,  paper  dealers,  dis¬ 
solved  March  15,  W.  E.  P'arrell  retiring,  and  Herman  Hoopes  continu¬ 
ing  under  the  old  firm  name. 

The  “  Ret.aliation  Bill  ”  was  enforced  here  by  /Vlbert  Williams  (late 
of  Southworth,  Bulkley  &  Company),  bringing  counter  suit  for  damages 
against  Charles  Davenport,  agent  of  Beebe  &  Holbrook  Paper  Company, 
for  his  arresting  him  some  time  ago  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement,  which 
charge  was  never  pushed  in  court. 

(3ur  worthy  citizen,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Childs,  benefits  the  printers  in  more 
ways  than  mtiking  them  a  gift  of  so  much  money,  as  he  and  Mr.  Drexel 
gave  to  the  union.  Any  lodge  of  any  order  in  this  city  using  a  bible 
in  its  ritual,  will  be  presented  with  one  on  application  to  Mr.  Childs.  1 
saw  one  a  lodge  received  last  week,  and  it  was  a  handsome  specimen  of 
both  printers’  and  binders’  work.  1  don’t  believe  it  could  be  gotten  up 
for  less  than  $15.  No  one  knows  how  many  of  these  Mr.  Childs  gives 
away  in  a  year.  It  must  he  a  great  many.  I  mention  this  to  show  how 
many  good  deeds  this  worthy  citizen  does  tliat  the  outside  world  knows 
nothing  of. 

The  successful  bidders  in  the  late  government  contract  are  busy 
sending  paper  to  the  national  capital.  Philadelphia  received  a  goodly 
share  (in  fact,  the  lion’s  share  this  time)  of  the  contracts,  .and  they  will 
try  and  make  something  at  the  prices  t.aken.  The  papers  were  offered 
at  a  very  low  figure  indeed.  Bodkin. 


FROM  KENTUCKY. 

To  the  Editor  :  I.ouisvili.e,  April  4,  1887. 

The  Evening  Mail,  published  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  is  a  one  cent 
daily,  started  March  7,  by  Will  A.  Dudley,  and  edited  by  R.  H.  .Smith. 
This  is  the  pioneer  penny  paper  of  the  Falls  City. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Douglas,  of  the  Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  sttited  to  us,  a  few  days  since,  that  he  had  sold  six  of 
their  lithographic  jiresses  in  sixty  days. 

The  Fanners'  Home  Journal,  of  this  city,  has  donned  a  new  dress, 
and  is  greatly  improved  in  .apjiearance. 

d'he  West  End  Baptist  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  field  of  news- 
paperdom  in  Louisville.  O.  E.  Comstock,  Sr.,  is  the  publisher. 

An  .attempt  was  made  during  March  to  start  the  Daily  Hotel 
Reporter,  but  the  equinoctials  blew  it  away,  after  a  two  weeks’  effort. 

The  ex-Secret.ary  of  State  of  Indiana,  W.  R.  Myers,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Anderson  (Indiana)  Democrat  of  Bronnenburg  &  Hilligross, 


for  $4,200.  Col.  J.  B.  Maynard,  formerly  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel, 
will  conduct  the  editorial  department. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Watson,  for  eight  years  connected  with  the  Louisville 
Evening  Post,  has  deserted  the  newspaper  business  to  act  as  city  agent 
for  the  Falls  City  Insurance  Company. 

Messrs.  Converse  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
have  purchased  property  on  Third  street,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
postoffice,  and  will  begin  at  once  to  convert  the  building  into  a  neat  and 
convenient  printing  office.  This  practically  necessitates  rebuilding 
The  property  has  a  front  of  51)^  feet  by  206  feet  deep.  It  will  be 
three  stories  in  height,  of  pressed  brick  and  .stone  trimmings.  The 
counting  room  and  editorial  department  will  occupy  the  first  floor  front 
with  pressroom  in  the  rear.  The  second  story  will  be  occupied  by  the 
E'armers'  Home  Journal,  and  other  offices,  while  the  third  floor  will  be 
the  Observer's  composing  room.  It  is,  beside,  a  very  wide  alley,  and 
has  excellent  light  from  three  sides.  Forty  years  ago,  in  this  block,  in 
which  most  of  the  newspapers  of  this  city  are  published  (including  the 
Couriei'-Journal,  Times,  Commercial,  Post,  and  a  number  of  weeklies) 
was  situated  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Kentucky  statesman,  Henry 
Clay.  The  postoffice  now  stands  where  the  cabins  of  his  servants  stood 
the  spot  of  the  building  now  to  be  occupied  by  the  Christian  Observer 
was  an  orchard,  and  near  where  the  Courier- Journal  building  now  is 
stood  his  residence. 

Henry  Knoefel,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  job  printing 
and  bookbinding,  has  sold  his  bindery  to  a  former  partner,  who  will  take 
it  to  Cincinnati,  and  his  printing  office  is  now  on  the  market. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  I.ouisville  Typographical  Union 
No.  10,  was  held  on  Saturday,  March  26,  1887.  The  polls  were  located 
on  Third  street,  and  there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty  votes  cast  during 
the  day.  The  result  was  as  follows :  Wm.  M.  Higgins,  president 
Wm.  Fitzgerald,  vice-president ;  J.  O.  Ames,  recording  secretary ;  N.  J 
Winstandley,  financial  and  corresponding  secretary ;  J.  S.  Moore 
treasurer;  C.  D.  Culley,  sergeant-at-arms;  S.  K.  Bangs,  doorkeeper 
D.  r.  Gallagher,  Wm.  W.  Daniel,  delegates  to  International  Union;  J 
H.  Watson,  O.  N.  Bradburn,  W.  B.  Boies,  delegates  to  Trades  Assembly 

A  vote  was  taken  on  the  following,  upon  which  action  will  doubtless 
be  taken  by  the  International : 

Resolved,  That  the  number  of  working  hours  for  timework  be  reduced  from  ten 
to  nine  hours. 


For,  139.  Against,  34. 

Typographical  Union  No.  10,  of  this  city,  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  yesterday,  and  considerable  business  was  transacted.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  at  the  last  regular  meeting,  abolishing  what  was  known 
as  “  the  swing  ”  from  morning  to  afternoon  papers.  The  swing  con¬ 
sisted  in  calling  men  from  morning  newspapers  to  work  on  afternoon 
newspapers.  Comjxisitors  on  morning  newspapers  get  40  cents  per 
1,000  ems,  and  37  cents  on  afternoon  papers.  The  resolution  was 
finally  decided  to  allow  the  men  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  regard  to  being 
called  back,  except  that  they  must  charge  morning  newspaper  price,  40 
cents,  if  so  called  back.  A  private  session  was  held  in  regard  to  an 
increase  in  the  scale  of  prices,  word  having  been  received  that  Cincinnati 
had  so  done,  and  the  scale  in  Cincinnati  influencing  this  city.  The 
probabilities  look  to  a  rise  in  the  near  future.  The  scale,  as  adopted  in 
Cincinnati,  was  from  40  to  45  cents  on  morning  papers,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  on  afternoon  papers  and  jobwork. 

Some  time  since  the  real  estate  men  and  some  solid  citizens  met 
together  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  pushing  the  interests  of  Louisville 
to  the  front.  They  had  some  idea  of  starting  a  paper  in  their  interests, 
l)ut  finally  decided  to  delegate  these  interests  to  the  daily  press,  and  to 
invest  a  sufficient  sum  with  them  to  justify  the  setting  forth  of  these 
advantages;  as  a  consequence,  the  Courier-Jounial  oi  March  19  was  a 
triple  edition,  and  fifty  thousand  extra  copies  were  put  forth,  and  on 
April  2  the  Commercial  also  put  out  an  edition  aggregating  sixty-two 
thousand  copies.  The  result  has  been  that  real  estate  transfers  have 
jumped  from  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  to  nearly  $1,000,000  per 
week,  with  prices  advancing  rapidly.  Real  estate  had,  previous  to  this, 
been  extremely  low,  and  will  yet  stand  a  considerable  raise.  Business 
is  brisk  and  steady. 

The  business  in  the  job  offices  of  the  city  has  been  very  moderate, 
and  prospects  at  present  are  not  very  encouraging.  Reporter. 
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OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER, 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor ;  Piiii..M)EI.i>iii.<\,  March  29,  1887. 

You  will  remember  that  in  my  last  epistle  I  spoke  of  the  probable 
renewal  of  business  by  Messrs.  McCalla  &  Stavely,  but  unfortunately  it 
does  not  look  that  way  now,  and  1  guess  this  famous  house  will  have  to 
close  up. 

Another  large  house  (Kildare’s)  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff  the  other 
day ,  not,  however,  on  account  of  any  fault  connected  with  the  printing 
business,  but  because  of  outside  speculation.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  at  the  sale,  says  that  it  was  scandalous  to  observe  the  prices  at 
which  things  were  “  knocked  down.”  Pre.sses  that  were  originally 
worth  perhaps,  to  say  the  least,  $1,200,  and  were  still  in  fair  condition, 
were  sold  for  $25 ,  nearly  new  octavo  ratchet  blocks  brought  fifteen 
cents,  and  so  on. 

To  turn  from  the  above,  I  see  that  Lippincott’s,  Sherman’s,  Rodger’s, 
Ashrnead’s,  the  National  Publishing  Company,  and  other  places,  are 
very  busy. 

As  stated  in  my  last  letter,  you  will  recollect  that  we  were  getting 
excited  over  the  coming  elections  in  our  typographical  and  pressmen’s 
unions.'  Well,  it  reached  the  climax  on  the  third  and  fourth  Saturdays 
of  the  month,  when  the  several  elections  occurred.  In  No.  2  (typo¬ 
graphical)  Mr.  James  Welsh  was  defeated  for  a  third  term  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Neilson,  who  is  said  to  be  a  very  able  and  courteous  gentleman.  Among 
the  four  delegates  elected  I  see  that  our  friend  D.  M.  Pascoe  bobs 
serenely  up.  David  must  be  very  highly  thought  of,  as  I  notice  that  he 
never  gets  left. 

In  No.  4  (pressmen’s)  Mr.  S.  Howard  Romig  gained  a  bloodless 
victory,  his  election  being  unanimous.  Howard  is  a  worker,  parliamen¬ 
tarian,  and  a  future  delegate  one  of  these  days,  which  reminds  me  that 
No.  4  reconsidered  its  vote,  and  decided  to  send  two  delegates  to 
Buffalo  instead  of  one. 

Our  energetic  friend  Gamewell  was  on  here  a  short  time  since,  and 
reports  that  the  results  attending  his  labors  have  been  satisfactory  this 
year,  and  that  he  feels  very  much  indebted  to  many  members  of  differ¬ 
ent  typographical  unions  for  assistance  given  him.  In  course  of  conver¬ 
sation  I  saw  a  shadow  of  disappointment  creep  over  his  usually  placid 
countenance,  because  the  pressmen  were  so  backward  in  accepting  the 
kindly  invitations  given  them  to  put  their  thoughts,  theories,  differences 
of  opinion,  etc.,  down  in  black  and  white,  and  forwarding  them  to  their 
recognized  journal.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  because  I  have  felt 
that  way  myself.  Now,  I  know  that  it  is  not  because  the  pressmen  are 
indifferent  to  the  invitations  given  them,  or  because  of  lack  of  ability, 
but  because,  I  think,  of  their  proverbial  modesty.  I  am  that  way  my¬ 
self,  and  did  I  not  have  such  an  overwhelming  confidence  in  the  editor 
of  The  Inl-A-ND  Printer,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  he  would  not 
encourage  us  to  let  our  light  shine  unless  it  was  proper  for  us  to  do  so, 
that,  perhaps,  I  would  not  indite  either.  Now,  what  one  can  do,  all  can 
do,  at  least  they  can  try.  Come,  fellow-pressmen,  brace  up,  “dip  down 
your  buckets  let  us  have  some  of  the  treasures  stored  away  in  your 
thoughtful  minds.  Don’t  forever  content  yourselves  with  the  words 
once  used  by  a  gladiatorial  senator  from  New  York,  who  said  :  “  The 
ripples  murmur  while  the  deeps  are  still.”  It  is  not  always  so. 

C.  W.  M. 


FROM  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

[Front  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor:  Buenos  Ayres,  January  20,  1887. 

Although  there  are  over  a  score  of  morning  papers  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
only  three  evening  ones  exist.  These  are  El  Nacional,  El  Diario  and 
Sud-Avierica.  Last  week  the  writer  went  over  the  establishment  of 
the  latter,  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  Marinoni  in  full  swing,  throwing 
out  the  papers  at  a  10,000  per  hour  rate.  This  machine  is  the  fifth  one 
of  its  kind  in  Argentine,  and  by  its  use  the  Siid-America  has  become 
the  neatest  printed  of  the  three  afternoon  papers.  It  is  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  in  the  course  of  another  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  several  different  structures  that  now  constitute  the 
Slid- America! s  establishment,  and  build  one  entire  and  compact  house 
upon  the  spot,  ift  which  the  different  functions  of  business  wdll  be 


conducted,  thereby  utilizing  much  valuable  space  that  cannot  undei 
present  circumstances  be  occupied. 

The  Slid- America  is  only  in  its  third  year,  yet  has  attained  a  popu¬ 
larity  and  influence  that  is  surprising.  Its  offices  are  at  calle  Bolivar  24. 
The  director  is  J.  V.  I.alanne;  Antonio  Moranchel  holds  the  post  of 
responsible  editor,  while  Jose  .S.  Gil  is  secretary. 

Dr.  Anibal  Bios,  director  of  L'  Operaio  Italiano  gave  offense  to  the 
director  of  La  Patria  Italiana,  by  publishing  in  former  newspaper 
some  comments  concerning  the  latter.  Failing  to  obtain  a  retraction  of 
the  words  from  Dr.  Basilic  Cittadini,  the  owner  of  the  last  named  daily, 
it  was  agreed  to  settle  the  matter  by  dueling.  The  affair  came  off  in 
San  Jose  de  Flores,  the  favorite  meeting  place  for  indulgence  in  a 
practice  that  has  become  puerile  in  the  extreme.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
however,  blood  was  drawn,  for  with  the  third  set-to — pointless  swords 
were  used — both  combatants  were  slightly  cut,  which  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  the  alleged  afiront,  and  the  learned  doctors 
cordially  shook  hands,  and  became  friends. 

By  the  appearance  on  the  first  day  of  1887  of  an  Italian  daily, 
entitled  11  Vcsiivio,  the  number  of  Ligurian  diurnal  newspapers  in 
Buenos  Ayres  amounts  to  four,  the  others  being  /,’  Operaio  Italiano 
(fifteenth  year).  La  Patria  Italiana  (eleventh  year),  and  La  Atazione 
Italiana  (fifth  year).  There  are  also  several  periodicals  in  Italian. 
II  VesHvio,  which  has  a  creditable  appearance,  is  owned  and  managed 
by  Emilio  de  Marsico,  the  conductor  of  a  moderate-sized  printing  office, 
known  as  the  “  Imprenta  de  Los  Estudiantes,”  in  calle  Peru,  at  Nos. 
295  and  297,  and  also  having  a  branch  office  in  La  Plata. 

La  Ilustracion  Argentina  of  December  30,  contained  a  well-executed 
portrait  of  Dr.  Adolfo  E.  Davila,  director  and  editor  of  La  Prensa. 
This  distinguished  journalist — we  gather  from  the  short  biographical 
notice  following — was  born  in  1849.  father  was  Colonel  D.  Simon 

Davila,  and  mother.  Dona  Carmen  Tomasini.  He  received  the  first 
principles  of  education  in  Cordoba,  then  came  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
here  followed  up  his  studies.  La  Prensa  was  started  in  1869,  and 
Davila  soon  began  a  connection  with  it,  that  has  lasted  uninterrupted 
until  the  present  day.  He  represents  the  province  of  Rioja  in  congress, 
having  been  twice  elected  successively  to  that  post. 

A  few  remarks  anent  La  Ilustracion  Argentina.  It  was  established 
in  1881,  and  is  issued  on  the  loth,  20th  and  30th  of  each  month,  from 
calle  Alsina  141,  F.  Bourel  being  director.  The  general  appearance  is 
very  creditable,  paper  used  meriting  special  notice.  But  the  price  asked 
for  a  single  copy  of  an  illusti'ated  weekly  half  the  size  of  a  Leslie  — 
forty-five  cents  —  is  rather  prohibitory.  On  October  20  of  last  year, 
Sehor  Bourel  started  another  pictorial  journal,  named  La  Ilustracion 
Infantil,  for  the  edification  of  the  young  folks.  It  is  half  the  former’s 
size,  the  cost  of  a  number  being  fifty  cents.  Occasional  supplements,  in 
the  shape  of  linen-wash  designs,  are  inserted. 

The  Standard  reproduced  in  full,  on  the  13th  instant,  article  No.  4 
of  the  “  Printing  Offices  of  Buenos  Ayres,”  from  The  Inland  Printer 
of  October  last. 

In  the  Buenos  Ayres  Herald  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  comment 
was  made  upon  the  vast  differences  in  the  tenders  sent  in  to  the 
municipality  for  the  printing  contract.  The  house  of  George  Mac- 
Kern  offered  to  do  the  work  for  $362,  La  Trilnina  Nacional  asked 
$2,903,  and  Alberto  Nunez  $3,250. 

The  three  principal  importers  of  all  that  appertains  to  printing  and 
kindred  trades,  carrying  on  an  extensive  business  in  this  city,  are  the 
following:  Angel  Estrado,  calle  Bolivar,  196  to  204;  M'iengreen  & 
Co.,  calle  Moreno,  73  to  77,  and  S.  Ostwald  &  Co.  (successors  of  E. 
Bergmann  &  Co.),  calle  Lavalle,  112. 

Dr.  Vigil,  proprietor  of  a  Montevideo  daily,  called  El  Pueblo,  has 
bought,  for  $12,000,  the  printing  office  of  El  Hilo  Electrico,  another 
diurnal  newspaper  of  that  city. 

I  have  been  favored  with  copies  of  various  newspaper  directories 
and  handbooks  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  ancl  States.  All  those 
having  sections  on  the  South  American  press,  in  their  endeavors  to 
form  a  list  of  the  journals  in  these  republics,  are  most  absurdly  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  inefficient  in  details.  Some  of  these  “guides”  omit  the 
principal  Argentine  papers;  others  insert  names  of  sheets  long  since 
dead  and  forgotten,  and  all  are  more  or  less  full  of  errors.  Better  leave 
the  South  American  department  alone  than  misrepresent  matters. 
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Better  still  would  it  be  for  compilers  of  newspaper  directories  to  watch 
the  Argentine  Republic  correspondence  in  The  Inland  Printer,  for 
therein  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  the  fullest  and  best  particulars 
on  the  fourth — would  it  not  be  more  of  a  fact  to  say  second  ? — estate  of 
the  River  Plate  and  neighboring  countries. 

A  species  of  mean  trickery — not  infrequently  heard  of  in  Europe — 
comes  to  the  writer’s  knowledge.  A  gentleman  placed  some  small  job 
with  an  Italian  jsrinter,  and  requested  that  it  should  be  printed  on  the 
best  paper  obtainable.  The  thief  of  a  Ligurian,  however,  possessed, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  only  inferior  material,  so  his  customer 
agreed  to  buy  the  paper  himself.  This  was  done,  and  duly  forwarded 
the  unworthy  son  of  sunny  Italy,  who  worked  the  job  off,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  its  proper  quarters.  A  few  days  afterward  the  gentleman  in 
question  found  a  fraud  had  been  committed — only  a  dozen  of  the 
circulars  nearest  the  top  were  printed  on  the  material  he  purchased, 
all  of  them  underneath  having  been  impressed  on  an  inferior  paper,  that 
had  been  substituted.  Slug  O. 

AMERICAN  INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 

To  the  Editor  :  Chicago,  March  29,  1887. 

A  good  deal  of  your  valuable  space  has,  of  late,  been  diverted  to 
interchangeable  type  bodies,  and  their  relative  bearing  on  the  present  and 
future  aspects  of  the  printing  business.  I  would  not,  therefore,  at  this 
time,  have  traversed  upon  your  patience,  but  for  the  widespread  interest 
this  subject  has  created  in  the  minds  of  the  printing  fraternity,  and  others 
equally  interested  on  the  onward  tendencies  and  progressive  paths  of  the 
art  preservative.  The  art  of  printing  is  probably  one  of  the  grandest 
achievements  pertaining  to  the  genius  of  man,  and  all  improvements 
tending  to  facilitate  the  news,  and  strengthen,  perfect,  and  perpetuate 
the  glory  of  the  art  is  watched  with  that  abiding  interest  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  higher  sentiments,  and  nobler  instincts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

All  changes,  however,  although  they  denote  elements  of  progress, 
cannot  be  taken  as  proof,  on  their  introduction,  that  any  material  benefit 
has  been  reached ;  indeed,  they  are  often  subversive  of  good  results,  and, 
in  many  cases,  it  would  have  been  decidedly  better  to  have  let  well 
enough  alone,  and  that  they  had  never  been  made.  However,  the 
hollowness  of  this  theory,  on  general  principles,  will  be  readily  apparent, 
for  if  the  channels  of  invention  had  been  stifled  in  this  fashion,  the  great 
time  and  money  savers  of  the  present  day,  and  now  in  prevalent  use  in 
every  branch  of  art  and  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The  mere  introduction  of  a  new  method 
is  but  a  business  link  in  the  inventive  chain,  and  it  cannot  be  until  the 
chain,  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  every  link,  has  sustained  the  crucial  test  of 
opposition,  in  all  its  practical  bearings,  and  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  its  adaptability  for  the  work,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  inventor,  that  it  can  be  justly  named  an  improvement. 
Has  the  interchangeable  system  of  type  bodies  borne  this  test  ?  The 
invention  has  been  assailed  by  able  pens,  and,  indeed,  by  men  of  “  all 
sorts,”  and  even  members  of  the  craft  themselves  have  joined  in  the 
grand  crusade  against  the  inventors.  Let  us  see. 

Harder,  Luse  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  were  the  first  to  promulgate  the 
new  departure  in  letter  founding,  by  announcing  their  twelve-point 
system,  and  that,  with  its  multiples,  divides  exactly  and  proportionately 
into  every  requisite  size  of  type ;  its  repleteness  has  often  been  com¬ 
mented  upon,  for,  “cast  it  up”  as  you  may,  its  conclusions  are  always 
correct  and  to  the  point;  and  not  to  this  day,  although  other  systems 
have  been  forced  upon  the  market,  has  it  been  intelligently  met.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  propose  here  to  advocate  the  productions  and  claims 
of  one  foundry  over  those  of  another,  but  we  intend  to  speak  of  the 
merits  and  saving  capacity  of  interchangeable  type,  and  to  render  honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due  in  connection  therewith. 

Every  printer  knows  what  troublous  times  were  had  in  matter  of 
justification.  Types  bore  no  relative  proportion  toward  each  other,  but 
they  had  to  be  squeezed  in  somehow  to  get  off  the  job,  and  meet  the 
emergency.  Resort  to  cutting  up  good  stock,  and  often  with  blunt 
scissors,  was  the  only  remedy ;  nor  was  this  sufficient :  Leads  were 
often  not  thin  enough  to  give  perfect  lining,  and  cardboard  and  paper 
had  to  be  resorted  to  to  give  anything  like  presentable  work.  The 
delay  entailed  in  consequence  was  perplexing,  vexatious  and  annoying. 


and  in  the  matter  of  the  morning  dailies,  where  speed  and  time  to  get  in 
the  latest  news  were  imperative  in  the  public  interest,  it  could  not  con¬ 
tinue.  Job  offices  and  book  houses,  although  so  seldom  rushed,  were 
placed  in  the  same  predicament.  Time  in  getting  out  all  kinds  of 
work,  in  these  days  of  excessive  competition,  is  an  important  factor  in 
annual  balance  sheets,  and  it  has  to  be  saved,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  profit  and  loss  account,  and  increase  the  business  assets. 
And  will  any  one  deny  that  to  have  type  so  cast  as  to  forever  do  away 
with  these  perpetual  annoyances  and  detriments  to  business,  that  a  great 
advance  in  typography  has  not  been  made  ?  Interchangeable  type  has, 
indeed,  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  printing  business  as  it  was  formerly 
conducted,  and  placed  it  on  a  basis  which  will  be  as  permanent  and 
enduring  as  the  calling  itself  is  lofty,  ennobling  and  exalted. 

The  beauty  of  the  system  has  always  been  apparent  to  all  practical 
men,  and  as  such  it  has  ever  been  welcomed.  Its  gain,  however,  had, 
of  necessity,  to  be  gradual,  and  indeed  could  not  be  otherwise,  for 
printers  could  not  afford  to  throw  out  their  type  until  it  had  served  its 
purpose,  and  done  its  work.  But  after  years  of  patient  labor  the  reward 
has  been  fully  reached,  and  we  are  told  there  is  now  none  but  inter¬ 
changeable  type  cast  in  the  Chicago  Type  Foundry ;  indeed  we  believe 
there  is  little  else  cast  by  any  western  type  foundry. 

But  now,  what  are  the  special  advantages  of  this  new  system  over  old 
methods  ?  Two  pearls  were  always  a  long  primer,  as  were  two  non¬ 
pareils  a  pica,  but  beyond  that  no  types  had  any  relative  bearing  toward 
each  other.  Now,  all  the  characters  commencing  at  twelve-to-pica,  and 
gradually  ascending  upward,  have  their  significance  and  place,  and  the 
complexities  of  all  kinds  of  composition  are  mastered  quickly,  and  with 
ease,  comfort  and  perfect  accuracy. 

Each  size  is  a  factor.  Three  nonpareils  (6)  are  a  great  primer  (18) ; 
three  breviers  (8)  are  a  double  pica  (24) ;  a  nonpareil  and  a  brevier 
(8)  are  an  english  (14);  a  pica  (12)  and  an  excelsior  (4) — two  six-to- 
pica  leads — are  Columbian  (16);  a  double  english  (28)  and  a  brevier 
(8)  are  a  double  great  primer  (36);  a  long  primer  (10)  and  a  brevier 
(8)  are  a  great  primer  (18);  and  a  long  primer  (10)  and  a  nonpareil 
(6)  are  a  Columbian  (16) ;  so  with  all  the  other  sizes,  making  the  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  more  sizes  of  type  in  a  word,  or  line,  the  simplest 
thing  imaginable  in  composition.  Bourgeois  (9)  is  now  a  respectable 
size,  being  a  nonpareil  (6)  and  one-half  exactly. 

The  above  includes  all  that  is  necessary,  and  it  must  be  gratifying 
to  the  foundry  of  Harder,  Luse  &  Co.  to  know  that  their  system  of 
bodies  is  so  highly  appreciated,  and  that  the  opposition  which  at  one 
time  threatened  their  carrying  them  into  use,  has  not  only  dwindled  to  a 
cipher,  but  actually  become  an  ally  with  them  in  carrying  out  the  work. 
Out  of  twenty-three  of  the  best  type  foundries  in  the  country,  seven  have 
adopted  the  interchangeable  system  entirely;  fourteen  partially,  while 
only  two  hold  on  to  old  methods.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  ominous 
for  the  old  methods,  and  everything  indicates  that  at  no  distant  day, 
interchangeable  type  only  will  be  cast  in  the  United  States. 

The  pica  of  Harder,  Luse  &  Co.  is  the  same  as  that  now  recognized 
by  the  Type  Founders’  Association,  as  its  regular  standard,  and  it  is  the 
same  on  which  all  interchangeable  type  is  built.  It  would  have  thus 
been  easy  to  have  had  the  same  bodies  all  through ;  but  whether  from 
business  jealousy  or  from  fear  of  suit  from  copying  Harder,  Luse  &  Co’s 
system,  we  do  not  know ;  but  at  any  rate  we  are  free  to  say  that  the 
bodies  substituted  are  poor  compensation  for  those  they  have  taken 
away.  A  Truth  Seeker. 

FROM  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  San  Diego,  March  28,  1887. 

In  reading  the  interesting  correspondent  department  of  your  match¬ 
less  journal,  I  do  not  see  any  correspondence  from  Southern  California. 
To  me  this  department  has  a  special  charm,  by  reason  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  the  fraternity,  and  kindred  subjects,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Wishing  to  do  my  share  in  the  good  work,  I  send  you  a  few 
items  from  this  thriving  place. 

As  to  San  Diego  itself  little  need  be  said,  as  the  wonderful  progress 
made  in  the  past  year  is  sufficient  to  show  what  the  city  is,  and  what  it 
may  become  in  the  future.  Since  April,  1886,  the  city  has  gained  in 
population  from  6,000  to  12,000,  and  is  still  “  booming.”  At  the  present 
time  hundreds  of  residences  and  business  blocks  are  in  course  of 
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erection,  and  numerous  public  and  private  enterprises  are  being  carried 
out,  which  will  contribute  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  place.  Enthusi¬ 
astic  San  Diegons  fondly  picture  the  day  when  their  city  shall  surpass 
even  San  Francisco  in  size  and  importance. 

Five  months  ago  there  were  in  San  Diego  three  newspaper  offices, 
each  issuing  a  daily  and  weekly,  and  as  many  job  offices.  Today  we 
have  four  dailies,  three  weeklies,  and  three  monthlies,  all  apparently  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  with  a  new  morning  daily  and  a  German  weekly 
to  make  their  appearance  within  a  few  weeks.  There  are  now  four  job 
offices  in  operation,  and  another  “  mercantile  job  printing  office  ”  run 
by  an  amateur. 

The  two  leading  dailies  are  the  Morning  Union  and  the  Evening 
Sun.  The  Union  is  a  quarto,  published  by  the  San  Diego  Union 
Publishing  Company,  and  the  Sun  is  a  large  folio,  published  by  Warren 
Wilson.  There  is  a  weekly  edition  of  both  papers  published,  and  the 
Union  Company  also  have  a  good  job  and  book  department  connected 
with  their  business. 

The  Daily  Evening  San  Diegon,  a  small  folio,  and  the  Weekly 
San  Diegon,  are  published  by  the  San  Diegon  Publishing  Company. 

The  Daily  Stingaree,  recently  established,  is  a  lo  by  15  morning 
folio,  published  presumably  to  fill  a  “  long  felt  want,”  and  expects  to 
increase  in  size  proportionate  with  its  success.  Its  publishers  are  C.  G. 
Benjamin  and  E.  E.  Cothran. 

Of  the  monthlies,  the  Golden  Era  was  recently  moved  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  more  promising  field  of  San  Diego;  the  West  American 
Scientist  is  a  neat  scientific  journal,  established  nearly  three  years  ago; 
and  the  Semi-Tropical  Planter,  the  first  number  bearing  the  date  of 
April,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  southern 
California.  Besides  the  Union  office,  there  are  three  other  book  and 
job  printing  offices,  F.  M.  Dalmazzo,  Ferguson,  Bumgardner  &  Co.,  and 
Gould  &  Hutton. 

All  the  numerous  printing  offices  are  evidently  prospering,  and  the 
outlook  is  encouraging.  Nearly  all  printers  in  town  have  employment, 
though  occasionally  in  the  job  offices  a  “  lay-off”  is  necessarily  indulged 
in.  Should  judge  that  the  supply  at  present  is  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  printers  of  this  city  were  recently  granted  a  charter  for  a  branch 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union.  Officers  were  elected  some 
two  weeks  ago,  the  number  of  members  enrolled  being  over  twenty-five. 
The  prospects  for  a  large  increase  in  membership  are  good. 

By  the  caving  in  of  a  roof  recently,  over  the  job  printing  establish¬ 
ment  of  F.  M.  Delmazzo,  several  printers  narrowly  escaped  serious 
injury,  and  a  large  amount  of  printing  material  was  almost  ruined. 

The  recognized  price  of  composition  is  45  cents  for  morning  and  40 
cents  for  daywork;  job  printers  receive  ^18  per  week. 

The  Inland  Printer  merits  the  patronage  of  every  printer  in  the 
land  who  has  an  eye  to  his  own  interests.  To  the  printing  fraternity 
as  an  educator  its  value  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and  the  most  profitable 
outlay  that  an  employer  could  make  would  be  to  present  his  apprentices 
with  it  during  their ‘-'time.”  F.  E.  A.  K. 


PRESSMEN  ORGANIZING. 

To  the  Editor:  Cleveland,  March  28,  1887. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  from  several  Cleveland  pressmen,  interested  in  the 
organization  of  a  “  Cleveland  printing  pressmen’s  union,”  thirty-seven 
pressmen  assembled  at  room  19,  City  Hall,  Saturday  evening,  March  12. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  half-past  eight  o’clock  by  Chair¬ 
man  P.  T.  Forsythe.  The  following  address  was  then  read  from  Mr. 
Charles  Gamewell,  Second  Vice-President  International  Typographical 
Union,  and  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  pressmen’s  unions,  defining 
our  relations  with  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  organization  of  pressmen  : 

Gentlemen, — Interested  as  I  am  in  the  welfare  and  unity  of  the  members  of 
our  branch  of  the  “  art  preservative,”  I  regret  the  inability  to  personally  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  your  society  at  this  event ;  however,  I  trust  a  few  lines  will  be  as 
welcome.  I  have  at  no  time  lost  hope  that  the  printing  pressmen  of  our  country 
would  see  the  necessity  for  a  more  uniform  plan  of  action.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  effected  by  some  system  of  intereourse  and  organization.  Accepting  the  present 
as  a  basis,  our  progress  will  be  limited  only  by  our  failure  to  think  and  improve  our 
opportunities.  No  doubt  your  most  active  associates  can  ably  explain  the  persistent 
efforts  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  printing  pressmen  of  Cleveland  to 
fraternize  under  our  system,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  now  existing  I  am  gratified  to 


know  that  that  is  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt,  and  congratulate  you  on  this  occasion 
as  a  most  valuable  accession  to  our  ranks ;  important  in  your  location  and  status, 
and  destined  to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  improve  our  condition,  morally,  socially, 
and  in  influence. 

In  my  opinion,  the  subject  of  most  importance  is  to  organize;  organize 
thoroughly,  and  look  well  to  the  social  interests  of  your  union,  that  your  members 
may  be  pronounced  at  all  times  in  the  principles  of  unionism,  by  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  welfare  to  the  union  and  our  trade,  at  your  meetings. 

In  all  such  projects  as  you  are  now  about  to  effect,  questions  of  apparent  signifi¬ 
cance  may  occur,  such  as  the  scale  of  wages,  apprentices,  a  lack  of  standard  com¬ 
petency ;  members  who  have  grown  to  a  ripe  old  age,  perhaps  too  old  to  compete 
with  some  of  the  pressmen  of  the  present  day.  It  is  prudent  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  all  such  matters,  and  I  anticipate  such  will  be  your  conclusion.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  set  no  scale  of  wages  at  present,  until  your  organization  and  influence 
is  more  firmly  established.  In  the  meantime  its  merits  will  be  better  appreciated  by 
members  and  employers.  I  would  accept  to  membership  all  of  character  who  hold 
the  position  of  a  practical  pressman  ;  if  in  doubt  as  to  such  requirements,  refer  to 
committees.  Under  the  condition  in  which  you  are  now  starting  I  would  suggest  an 
active  list,  only  until  such  time  as  you  may  be  justified  in  adopting  a  scale;  then,  if 
necessary,  a  list  for  superannuated  members,  exempt  from  demanding  the  scale, 
could  be  created.  The  relations  of  apprentices  with  the  union  should  be  encouraged 
by  their  admission,  during  the  later  years  of  their  term,  under  provisions  ;  but  I  would 
not  hasten  this  feature  until  you  have  become  more  settled. 

The  restrictions  upon  our  subordinate  unions  are  very  few,  and  only  intended 
to  protect  the  interests  of  all  by  a  .system,  as  the  general  laws  will  explain. 

The  expense  of  your  union  will  be  .is  follows  ;  for  charter,  see  page  186  of  Report 
of  International  Typographical  Union  ;  per  capita  (and  cards  if  necessary),  see 
page  3.  The  privilege  of  Strike  Fund,  see  page  179,  section  7;  the  Childs-Drexel 
donation,  page  97-98.  Your  union  will  be  charged  no  per  capita  until  the  second 
quarter  after  your  organization,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  no  cards  should  be 
required. 

By  the  wisdom  of  our  united  action  in  the  future,  I  trust  we  may  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  association,  and  although  we  do  not  expect  to  revolutionize 
pressmen’s  affairs,  such  reforms  may  be  prompted  to  our  successors  as  will  amend 
for  any  past  failure  to  advance  pressmen’s  condition  by  pressmen’s  unions. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  shall  welcome  any  suggestion  or  advice  of  benefit  to 
our  branch,  and  gladly  solicit  your  aid  in  the  movement. 

Hoping  every  member  of  the  trade  may  join  with  you  to  complete  the  objects 
and  exercise  the  principles  of  your  Cleveland  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union, 

I  remain  yours  fraternally, 

Chas.  Gamewell,  2d  Vice-President  I.  T.  U. 

A  committee  of  five  practical  pressmen  was  then  appointed  to  select 
the  names  of  ten  thoroughly  competent  pressmen  to  become  charter 
members.  The  names  returned  by  the  committee  were  as  follows : 
J.  C.  Earl,  John  Engel,  A.  Gollier,  P.  Forsythe,  H.  H.  Hall,  James 
Doyle,  Thomas  Rafferty,  James  McConvill,  James  Reynolds,  Frank 
Bushman. 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Charles  Gamewell,  Mr.  P.  Forsythe  installed 
the  officers.  An  application  was  then  made  for  a  charter,  and  our 
union  was  established. 

For  the  benefit  of  pressmen  in  cities  where  there  is  no  union,  but 
who  may  wish  to  “  go  and  do  likewise,”  I  may  state  the  objects  of  this 
union,  are  “To  cherish,* protect  and  promulgate  our  interests  and  rights 
as  workingmen ;  to  cultivate  the  social  ties  existing  between  members 
of  the  craft;  to  abolish  injurious  privileges;  to  bring  about  and  maintain 
the  highest  quality  of  workmanship;  to  encourage  and  sustain  good 
workmen,  and  to  bring  all  under  the  constraint  of  wholesome  duty;  to 
care  for  the  sick,  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  burial  of  its  members.” 

Trusting  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  can  extend  to  and 
receive  congratulations  from  sister  unions  in  every  city  in  the  Union, 
and  believing  that  a  \\VCte.  personal  effort  from  each  practical  pressman, 
with  the  ever  ready  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  Gamewell,  will  eventually 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  learn,  through 
The  Inland  Printer,  that  our  example  has  been  followed  in  other 
sections  of  the  state  and  country.  J.  C.  E. 


A  “  Federation  of  the  Printing  and  Paper  Trades  of  the  Metrop¬ 
olis”  has  been  established  in  London,  England,  its  object  being  “  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  workers,  and  for  their  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  social  scale.”  Its  membership  includes  compositors, 
machine  managers,  pressmen,  stereotypers,  electrotypers,  printers’  ware¬ 
housemen,  bookbinders,  rulers,  lithographers,  steel  and  copper  plate 
printers,  and  kindred  associations.  The  federation  proposes  “  To  pre¬ 
vent  employers  making  attacks  upon  the  various  branches  of  the  trade 
in  detail,  by  withdrawing,  if  necessary,  the  whole  of  the  workers  in  the 
employ  concurrently,  in  the  event  of  disputes  arising  with  any  branch  of 
the  federation.” 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Cleveland  correspondent  asks:  Is  it  wrong  in  “thin  spacing” 
to  ]5lace  a  thick  space  between  quotation  marks  and  the  adjoining 
letter? 

Ansiner. — It  is  proper  to  do  so. 

W.  J.  S.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  asks :  Will  you  give  me  the  address  of 
some  parties  dealing  in  all  articles  pertaining  to  photo-zinc  engraving, 
and  especially  zinc  etching  material  ? 

Answer. — Write  to  Fuchs  &  Fang,  Dearborn  street,  Chicago;  also 
to  Carl  Schraubstadter,  Jr.,  402  North  Third  street,  St.  Louis,  and  either 
can  sujjply  you. 

J.  R.  IF,  Boston,  asks :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  best 
way  to  solder  brass  rule  ? 

Ansiver. — Oolding  cS;  Co.,  of  your  own  city,  can  furnish  you  the 
entire  outfit,  consisting  of  soldering  coppers,  blow  pipe,  soldering  acid, 
wire  solder,  round  plyers,  flat  plyers,  file  stone,  square  graver,  file  and 
try-square,  for  ^3.50.  You  cannot  do  better. 

(F  C.,  Ridgetown,  Ontario,  asks  :  Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
can  be  used  to  make  the  ink  on  large  colored  posters  dry  quickly,  as  I 
frequently  have  them  lying  in  the  office  a  week  before  they  are  fit  to  be 
sent  out  ? 

Ans7i'er. — The  following  ingredients  make  a  good  dryer  for  the  work 
referred  to  :  Spirits  of  turpentine  l  quart,  balsam  copaiba  6  ounces. 
Add  a  sufficient  quantity  to  the  ink  to  thin  it  to  a  proper  consistency  for 
working. 

F.  II.  N.,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  writes:  Can  you  inform  me  of 
any  way  by  which  we  can  get  rid  of  electricity  or  magnetism  in  sheets 
of  book  paper,  as  they  are  delivered  from  the  fly  of  a  cylinder  press  to 
delivery  table.  The  paper  used  is  a  25  by  34,  35-lb.,  and  is  what  is  called 
“  velvet  paper”  by  our  paper  dealer.  In  feeding,  it  seemed  to  be  free 
from  it,  and  the  sheets  would  deliver  all  right  until  about  one  hundred 
had  been  piled  upon  the  delivery  table  ;  then  they  would  slide  from 
the  table  to  the  floor,  or  one  corner  of  the  sheet  would  follow  the  fly 
back,  and  thus  would  not  lie  flat  when  the  next  sheet  was  delivered. 
Quite  a  little  shock  could  be  felt  in  the  fingers,  by  pa.ssing  the  hand  over 
the  sheet,  about  half  an  inch  away. 

Ans7ver. — The  above  is  the  fourth  communication  we  have  received 
during  the  present  month  on  the  same  subject.  Much  as  we  would 
like  to  satisfy  our  correspondents  by  giving  the  desired  information,  we 
frankly  admit  our  inability  to  do  so  ;  and  what  is  more,  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  anyone  who  can.  As  far  as  we  know,  no  specific 
remedy  has  been  found,  and  there  is  a  fortune  awaiting  the  individual 
who  can  prescribe  one.  What  proves  effective  .in  one  instance  fails  in 
.another.  The  “  frictional  electricity  ”  complained  of  jjrevails  in  dry,  cold 
weather,  generally  disappe.aring  about  the  first  of  April,  only  to  again 
airpear,  however,  on  the  advent  of  frost.  In  moist  or  summer  weather, 
little  if  any  difficulty  is  encountered  from  it.  All  super-calendered 
jnaper  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  elecUacity,  which  is  generated  by 
its  coming  in  contact  with  the  rollers  in  the  mill.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
aggravated  or  developed  by  the  use  of  a  hard  tympan,  and  also  by  the 
belting  and  the  st.ate  of  the  atmo.sphere.  We  have,  in  fact,  known 
instances  where  the  p.aper  has  been  so  surcharged  that  the  sheets  would 
attach  themselves  to  an  individu.al  coming  within  three  feet  of  the  fly 
table.  As  to  the  remedy.,  various  means  have  been  suggested,  some¬ 
times  with  success,  at  other  times  with  failure.  F.  W.  Whiting,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  .some  years  .ago,  invented  a  device  which,  he  claimed,  would  remove 
the  difficulty,  which  m,ay  be  worth  trying,  as  it  is  stated  to  have  proven 
effective  both  in  jjressrooms  and  jrajier  mills.  It  consists  in  running  an 
iron  rod  from  the  gas  or  water  pipes  in  the  ceiling  down  to  the  belting, 
the  lower  end  being  tipped  with  brass.  The  electricity  Hies  from  the 
belt  to  the  rod,  and  from  thence  through  the  pipes  to  the  earth.  Press¬ 
men  have  likew’ise  tried  to  insulate  their  machines,  by  placing  rubber 
bands  below  them;  to  have  a  vent  or  opening  in  the  ste,am  i)ipes,and  at 
other  times  to  find  an  antidote  in  heat.  But  perhaps  the  simplest  and 
most  efficacious  remedy  is  to  keep  the  floor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  press 
moist,  by  continuous  sprinkling,  and  to  place  sponges  saturated  with 
water  on  the  fly  table.  At  least,  this  is  the  best  we  can  offer,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  correspondent  who  can  improve  on  it. 


MR.  C.  J.  DRUMMOND. 


We  herewith  present  a  likene.ss  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond,  the  well- 
known  secretary  of  the  London  Society  ol  Compositors, — one  of  the 
most  earnest,  able  and  indefatigable  represent.atives  of  the  “  art  pre¬ 
servative  of  .arts.” 


A  GARRETTSVILLE  DAISY. 


The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  fac  simile  of  a  business  card  (!) 
turned  out  by  an  amateur  printing  est.ablishment  in  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 
We  think  the  genius  who  produced  it  must  have  had  water  on  the  brain, 
and  a  “sap  conductor”  should  be  a  very  v.alu<able  .article,  if  rightly 
applied. 


. 

^  MANUFACTURER  OF  DEALER  IN, 

Stoves.  Tin.  Copper  ^Pressed  Ware 

MY  PAT.  IMPROVKI)  .METAL  SAP  CONDUCTOR. 

STAVES.  HEADING.  &  LUMBER. 

§m.i  friirte. 

As'cnb  for  Liberal  and  All  Kiiid.s  of  BOOKS. 


Now  we  want  to  show  our  boys  the  difference  between  the  work  of 
a  blacksmith  and  the  work  of  a  good  printer,  as  illustrated  on  the  same 
job.  The  following,  though  a  plain,  unpretentious  business  card,  shows 
the  hand  of  the  cunning  workman,  of  one  who  knows  his  trade,  and  who 
displays  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  material : 


CORMIN  S.  CURTIS, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN 

Stoves  Jiq, Copper  agPiessenwaie, 

MY  PATENT  IMPROVED  METAL  SAP  CONDUCTOR, 
Staves,  Heading  and  Lii.'mbek. 

— «*JOB  PtND  CKF2D  PRINTER 

Agent  for  Liberal  and  all  kinds  of  Books. 


Boys,  look  at  these  samples,  and  tell  us  whether  you  prefer  to  be  a 
botch  or  a  workman  ?  Take  our  advice, — -stick  to  your  trade  till  you 
learn  it,  and  when  you  get  to  be  men  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
having  done  so. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTER. 

FRED  CROCKER. 

The  printer  gazed  at  his  solid  take, 

Gazed  with  a  bowed  head, 

For  “  run  in,  out  leads,  have  no  break,” 

Was  what  the  editor  said. 

“  Side  heads,  sm.all  caps,  and  connect  with  da.sh,’' 
The  tyrant  “  we  ”  went  on  ; 

“  Fourteen  picas,  quote  ‘  I  )iscount,  cash,’ 

And  uppercase  title  ‘  Don.’ 

“  Spacing  even,  beware  of  wrong  fonts. 

And  do  not  turn  for  sorts  ; 

In  sentence  six  make  ‘  doesn’t  ’  ‘  wants,’ 

And  lowercase  ‘  county  courts.’  ” 

His  case  was  empty,  strewn  with  dust, 

A  sight  not  rare  to  see  ; 

He  gazed  at  the  take  with  its  giant  “  Must,” 

And  a  mournful  sob  sobbed  he. 

His  stick  upon  the  case  was  laid, 

The  foreman  was  not  near,— 

He  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  stayed — 
But  he  fled  that  take  in  fear  ! 


TYPE-COMPOSING  MACHINES. 


A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  POLYTECHNIC  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  BY  MR.  THOMAS  FISHER,  NOVEMBER,  l8S6. 


(Continued  from  our  last.) 

A  somewhat  similar  attempt  but  going  still  further — casting  the 
type — is  that  of  “  E.  Codignola,”  one  of  the  last  in  the  field,  the  patent 
having  only  been  published  last  month.  On  the  front  of  the  machine  is 
a  key  board  of  eighty-one  keys,  forty  upper  and  forty-one  lower  c.ase. 
To  each  key  there  is  a  separate  lever,  all  being  centered  in  the  cross 
piece,  and  separately  jointed,  working  in  hollow  nozzles  leading  out  of 
the  melting  pot  containing  the  alloy  from  which  the  type  is  to  be  cast. 
When  these  keys  are  depressed,  the  matrices  are  pushed  down  by  spiral 
springs,  and  are  inclosed  between  the  two  pieces  forming  the  front  and 
back  of  the  mold,  and  the  rods  have  their  holes  oppo.site  those  of  the 
plates  beneath,  and  at  this  moment  each  matrix  forms  a  complete  mold. 
Thus  the  matrices  corresponding  with  the  keys  are  filled  by  jets  of  the 
molten  alloy.  The  matrices  are  r.aised,  but  the  letters  which  liave  been 
cast  adhere  to  the  bars,  and  are  supported  by  their  heads  on  the  upper 
face  of  such  bars.  The  rods  break  off  first  the  conical  tails,  and  they 
next  trim  the  lower  ends  of  the  type.  During  the  operation  of  cleaning 
the  rods  by  brushes,  one  of  the  extensions  of  the  chain  slips  between 
the  bars  forming  the  front  and  back  of  the  type  mold,  and  pushes  the 
type  into  the  composing  arrangement.  The  type  is  gathered  up  on  a 
stick,  which  has  two  lateral  files  at  its  mouth,  which  remove  the  beard 
from  the  letters. 

This  class  of  machine  may  prove  an  ugly  rival  in  plain  rejirint,  but 
in  defective  manuscript  it  is  another  question,  as  the  smallest  “  literal” 
will  necessitate  the  recasting  of  the  line,  and  if  there  should  be  an  “out” 
or  “  double,”  half  or  even  an  entire  column  would  have  to  be  reca.st. 

The  “  Alden”  composing  and  distributing  machine  is  interesting, 
showing  how  Herculean  a  task  is  the  invention  of  a  perfect  machine, 
and  for  the  affecting  details  of  the  life  of  the  inventor,  who  worked 
twenty  years  trying  to  perfect  the  machine,  and  spent  ^^40,000  upon  it, 
and  then  died  six  months  after  taking  out  the  patent.  Some  idea  of  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  mechanism  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  contained  14,626  pieces,  and  weighed  more  than  1,420  lbs.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  both  to  set  and  distribute  8,000  per  hour,  and  on  a  brief  trial  it  has 
composed  2,000  ems  in  ten  minutes.  The  principle  is  novel.  A  half- 
round  table  incloses  a  horizontal  revolving  wheel,  about  two  feet  in 
diameter.  Between  the  outer  table  and  the  inner  revolving  wheel  is  a 


vacant  space  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad.  Between  this  and  the 
outside  of  the  table  are  arranged  the  type  cases.  In  front,  where  the 
operator  stands,  is  the  matter  for  distribution.  There  are  180  alleys 
radiating  from  the  central  carrying  wheel  holding  the  154  different  char¬ 
acters  (for  unlike  most  machines  all  sorts  are  set  up).  On  the  revolving 
wheel  are  thirty-six  hands,  made  as  near  as  possible  like  human  hands. 
These  are  placed  alternately,  one-half  distributing  and  the  other  com¬ 
posing.  The  types  are  arranged  round  the  wheel,  and  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  are  pushed  out  by  the  pressing  of  the  keys,  when  opposite 
the  recpiired  type.  Although  its  distributing  arrangements  are  said  to  be 
perfect,  each  letter  or  space  requires  a  distinguishing  nick,  so  that  ordi¬ 
nary  type  would  be  of  no  use.  Since  the  death  of  the  inventor  it  has 
been  much  improved,  the  working  parts  largely  diminished,  and  the  com¬ 
poser  and  distributer  altered  into  two  separate  machines. 

An  apparatus  best  known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the 
“  Brown  ”  composing,  justifying  and  distributing  machine.  The  case 
consists  of  a  series  of  grooves  or  channels  ranged  side  by  side.  In  these 
channels  the  types  stand  on  their  feet,  the  case  being  put  at  such  an 
angle  that  they  slide  downward  by  their  own  gravity,  and  rest  upon  the 
bar  which  closes  the  lower  end  of  the  groove.  Across  the  foot  a  shield 
is  placed  provided  with  openings  for  the  types  to  pass  through,  and  an 
index  showing  the  letters  which  the  case  contains.  Below,  and  in  front 
of  the  case,  sliding  backward  and  forward,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  is 
a  “  stick  ”  (or  mechanical  hand)  which  takes  the  letters  from  the  case. 
The  uppermost  end  of  the  “  stick  ”  forms  an  indicator  corresponding  to 
the  index  upon  the  shield.  The  key  is  provided  at  one  end  with  a 
tongue  or  plunger  for  lifting  the  type,  and  the  other  forms  a  handle  for 
working  it,  which  does  not  weigh  more  than  a  few  ounces,  and  can  be 
moved  with  ease  and  rapidity.  The  operator  holds  the  handle  with 
finger  and  thumb,  and  runs  it  opposite  the  letter  to  be  taken.  This  is  so 
arranged  with  a  distingui.shing  gauge  that  no  greater  accuracy  is 
retpiired  than  in  playing  a  piano.  As  the  handle  is  raised  again,  the 
follower  pushes  the  stamp  just  lifted  sufficiently  down  the  channel  for 
the  next  one  to  be  taken.  This  operation  is  repeated  till  the  stick  is 
full,  when  it  is  run  to  one  end  and  the  line  is  slipped  into  the  justifier. 
The  distributer  consists  of  a  rotating  ring  about  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
At  regular  intervals  on  the  edge  of  the  ring  are  recesses  for  holding  the 
type  while  being  carried  to  their  places.  Radiating  from  this  ring  are 
the  channels  into  which  the  types  are  distributed,  and  which  when  full 
are  transferred  to  the  composer,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  case.  It 
takes  one  line  at  a  time,  and  lifts  it  into  a  channel  in  which  it  is  fed 
towards  the  distributing  ring  a  little  below.  This  ring  has  an  intermit¬ 
tent  motion,  and  each  motion  brings  one  of  the  reces.ses  directly  over 
the  line.  One  after  another  the  types  are  forced  up  into  this  rece.ss. 
The  recess  is  large  enough  to  receive  any  sized  type,  and  is  formed  by 
cutting  a  slit  in  the  ring  and  inserting  a  set  of  levers.  The  ejector,  which 
forces  out  the  letter,  when  it  arrives  at  its  proper  place,  forms  the  back 
of  the  recess,  and  the  nicks  are  opposite  one  of  the  levers.  As  the 
short  arms  shut  against  the  edge  of  the  type  some  of  them  enter  the 
nicks,  the  long  arm  taking  a  corresponding  position.  This  position 
acting  in  connection  with  the  keys  determines  where  the  type  shall  be 
ejected.  The  keys  slide  in  and  out,  and  the  motion  of  the  ring  brings 
each  set  of  levers  successively  in  front  of  each  key.  The  keys  advance 
a  short  distance  by  the  ends  of  the  levers,  and  when  the  shape  of  the 
keys  correspond  to  the  position  of  the  levers,  the  keys  advance  further, 
and  acting  upon  the  ejector,  forces  out  the  letter. 

The  Americans  are  noted  for  their  prolific  inventions  in  most  indus¬ 
tries,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  patents  granted,  they  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  automatic  compositor ;  but  we  have 
only  time  for  the  briefest  notice  of  a  few:  The  “W.  H.  Mitchell” 
machine  consists  of  an  apparatus  for  distributing  types 'from  the  form, 
and  setting  them  up  in  rows  within  grooves,  with  the  face  of  tlie  ty|>e 
upward.  From  these  grooves  the  types  are  removed,  each  row  of  a 
given  letter  at  a  time,  and  placed  within  conductors  which  supply  them 
to  the  apparatus  connected  with  the  finger  keys.  The  stroke  of  any 
finger  key  drojis  one  of  the  types  upon  a  series  of  belts  which  are 
removed  by  pulleys.  The  belts  conduct  the  type  to  a  composing  wheel 
in  the  order  in  which  the  keys  drop  them. 

The  “  F.  W.  Gilmer.”  This  machine  consists  of  three  parts — the 
case  holding  the  types,  the  composing  stick  for  withdrawing  type  from 
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the  case,  and  setting  it  in  line,  and  the  distributing  stick  for  transferring 
the  type  from  the  line  to  the  case. 

The  “  D.  B.  Ray  ”  machine  is  a  very  ingenious  attempt.  In  this 
machine  tubes  are  so  constructed  that  the  type  when  distributed  into 
hoppers  by  hand  shall  be  made  to  arrange  themselves  through  the  tubes, 
with  the  nicks  all  turned  the  same  way.  The  arm  is  twisted  for  the 
purpose  of  reversing  the  position  of  the  type.  Catches  are  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  each  tube  to  prevent  the  type  from  sliding  out.  The  stick  is 
so  constructed  with  a  spring  and  slide  attached  as  to  bring  the  type  to  a 
perpendicular  position  at  whatever  angle  they  may  be  dropped  into. 

An  automatic  machine  was  introduced  from  Germany  in  1879.  I*- 

requires  neither  steampower  nor  electricity.  The  types  slide  down 
grooves  by  means  of  pointers  like  penholders,  which  are  dipped  into 
round-topped,  cone-shaped  holes  placed  in  a  cluster  just  where  the 
grooves  take  a  sharp  bend,  before  running  down  at  a  sharper  angle,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  they  slip  into  their  places,  and  are  pushed  along 
the  stick  by  ingeniously  contrived  clockwork.  The  distributing  process 
is  very  tedious,  as  every  letter  has  to  be  laid  down  right  end  foremost 
and  right  side  up.  Unless  this  defect  is  got  over,  it  is  not  likely  to 
come  to  the  front,  for  at  whatever  speed  it  may  work,  it  cannot  get  on 
without  type,  and  in  this  case  it  would  take  three  girls  to  keep  one  com¬ 
positor  employed. 

The  schemes  of  Major  Benowiski  (1856)  deserve  notice,  as  curiosi¬ 
ties,  not  for  their  practical  value.  This  gentleman  proposed  to  have  type 
marked  with  the  character  it  represented,  on  all  sides  and  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  authors  could  compose  the  type  for  their  own  manuscript 
“  like  a  child  at  school  with  its  toy  alphabet,”  and  after  it  was  composed 
it  was  to  be  turned  face  upward  to  be  printed.  Ide  also  introduced  air 
rollers.  His  “  Authoriton  ”  consisted  of  a  case  with  type  boxes  in  the 
shape  of  long  quadrangular  prisms,  placed  in  an  inclined  position  in  a 
circular-shaped  frame,  similar  to  a  chest  of  drawers.  Each  drawer  is  a 
grooved  board,  and  its  front  portion  protrudes  from  that  immediately 
above  it  by  one  inch  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fingers  of  the 
operator.  The  inventor  suggested  the  use  of  tweezers  for  picking  up 
the  type  to  lessen  this  space.  The  remaining  space  in  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  case  was  used  for  logotypes,  the  inventor  arguing  that  the 
rea.son  other  attempts  at  the  use  of  wood  letter  had  failed  was  because 
what  was  gained  in  the  number  of  lifts  was  lost  in  the  distance  trav¬ 
ersed.  In  the  “  Authoriton,”  1,600  compartments  are  included  in  the 
space  of  a  pair  of  ordinary  cases.  Imagine  (if  you  can)  a  compositor 
setting  10,000  per  hour  from  such  a  maze  of  divisions. 

(7<?  be  continued,') 


THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  an  article  in  The  Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer,  of  London,  show  the  dates  of  printing  machines  that 
have  been  invented.  Though  interesting  as  a  reference,  it  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  as  it  will  be  found  that  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  it 
refers  only  to  presses  of  English  make.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
list  of  the  kind  compiled: 


SINGLE  CYLINDER  MACHINES,  PRINTING  ONE  SIDE  ONLY. 


Nicholson’s  projected  machine  ...  1790 
Koenig’s  first  cylinder  machine  . . .  1811 

Koenig’s  two-feeder .  1814 

Applegath  &  Cowper’s  Times  four- 

feeder  .  1827 

Helper  machine  (jobbing) .  1835 

Middleton  two-feeder .  1845 

Main’s  machine  (jobbing) .  rSso 

Soulby’s  Ulverstonian  (jobbing)..  1853 
Ingle’s  machine  (5ohh>rig) .  1858 

PERFECTING 

Koenig’s .  1814 

Cowper’s  .  1816 

Cowper  &  Applegath’s .  1818 

Dryden’s  drop-bar .  1820 

Napier  gripper .  1824 

Anglo-French .  1850 


Dawson’s  Wharfedale  (book  and 

jobbing)  .  1858 

Bremner’s  Belle  Sauvage  (book 

and  jobbing) .  1859 

Harrild’s  improved  Main .  1867 

Bremner’s  improved  Belle  Sauvage  1869 
Parson’s  Graphic  two-feeder  (cuts)  1874 
Newsum’s  Anglo-American  (cuts 
and  hard  packing) .  1S82 

MACHINES. 

Dryden’s  Anglo-French .  i860 

Davis’s .  1880 

Dawson’s .  1884 

Payne’s .  1885 

Newsum’s .  1886 

Sauvee’s  (Marinoni) .  1886 


All  of  the  above  printing  machines  have  two  impression  cylinders, 
and  they  may  be  distinguished  according  to  whether  they  have  the 


intermediate  register  drums,  e.  g.,  Applegath  &  Cowper’s,  or  grippers, 
e.  g.,  Napier’s  and  the  Anglo-French. 

Mark  Smith’s .  1884 

Dawson’s .  1885 

Payne’s  .  1885 

The  above  form  a  new  departure  in  the  construction  of  perfecting 
machines,  having  only  one  cylinder.  This  type  of  apparatus  is,  as  will 
be  seen,  of  quite  recent  introduction. 


PLATEN  MACHINES. 

[a)  Large  horizontal  platens  for  bookwork : 

Koenig’s  experimental  machine. . .  1804  [  Tilghman’s  platen  for  web  paper. .  1878 

Koenig’s  screw  platen .  1810  Kritch’s  platen  for  web  paper  ... .  1880 

Napier’s  platen .  1830  I 

[b)  Vertical  platen  machines,  with  treadle  arrangements,  for  job- 
work  : 

Cropper’s  Minerva  (Gordon’s)....  i860  I  Godfrey’s  gripper  platen .  1883 

Bremner’s  platen .  1870  I  Powell’s  improved  Gordon .  1885 


ROTARY  M.4CHINES. 


(«) 

Nicholson’s  project . 

Bacon  &  Dcnkin’s  prismatic  ma¬ 
chine  .  1813 

Cowper’s  curved  stereo  machine. .  1816 

[b)  Perfecting  rotary  machines  : 

Bullock  web  machine .  1865 

Walter  press .  1866 

Marinoni  single  sheet  machine. . . .  1867 
Victory  web  printing  and  folding. .  1870 
Whitcfriars  rotary  for  single  sheets  1870 


Rowland  Hill’s . 1835 

Napier’s  projected  rotary .  1837 

Applegath’s  vertical  cylinder .  1848 


Hoe  lightning  type-revolving  press  1857 
Foster  movable  type  web  rotary  ..  1871 


Hoe  rotary  web .  1873 

Marinoni  rotary  web . 1873 

Ingram  rotary  web  for  cuts .  1876 

Wharfedale  rotary . 1882 


Printing  one  side  of  the  paper  only  : 
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Machines  in  which  no  new  distinctive  feature  appears,  and  are 
chiefly  improvements  on  previous  patterns,  are  omitted  from  this  list. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  of  great  value  to  the  printer,  being  the 
result  of  successive  experiments  and  of  long  experience. 


WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

A  correspondent  writes :  I  send  you  a  scheme  for  locking  four 
pages  into  a  chase,  too  small  to  take  them  in  when  made  up  side  by 
side,  as  one  ordinarily  would.  This  I  find  to  be  quite  a  saving  in 
sending  forms  away  for  electrotyping,  when  your  chase  is  too  small. 


Although  simple,  when  shown,  there  is  a  wrinkle  in  the  above 
well  worth  remembering. 


Paste  for  Labeling. — i.  Tragacanth,  i  oz. ;  gum  arabic,  4  oz. ; 
water,  i  pint.  Dissolve,  strain,  and  add  thymol,  14  grains;  glycerine, 
4  oz.,  and  water  to  make  two  pints.  Shake  or  stir  before  using  it. 
2.  Rye  flour,  4  oz. ;  alum,  oz. ;  water,  8  oz.  Rub  to  a  smooth  paste, 
pour  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  heat  until  thick,  and  finally  add 
glycerine,  i  oz.,  and  oil  of  cloves,  30  drops.  3.  Rye  flour,  4  oz. ; 
water  i  pint.  Mix,  strain,  add  nitric  acid,  i  dram;  heat  until  thick¬ 
ened,  and  finally  add  carbolic  acid,  10  minims;  oil  of  cloves,  10 
minims,  and  glycerine,  i  oz.  4.  Dextrine,  8  parts;  water,  10  parts; 
acetic  acid,  2  parts.  Mix  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  add  alcohol,  2  parts. 
This  is  suitable  for  bottles  of  wood,  but  not  for  tin,  for  which  the  first 
three  are  likewise  adapted.  A  paste  very  similar  to  three,  but  omitting 
nitric  acid  and  glycerine,  is  also  recommended  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Cummings. 
— L.  Eliel,  American  Journal  Pharmacy. 
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COFFIN,  DEVOE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

WANTS  COPIES  OF 

The  Inland  Printer, 

January  and  October  Numbers,  1886, 

And  zvill  be  happy  to  make  an  exchange  for 
them  by  giving  copies  of  any  other  ziimiber 
which  owners  may  desire. 

183,  185,  187  Monroe  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 

GOLD,  SILVER  AND  FANCY  COLORS. 

Price,  from  $i.oo  to  $6.00  per  Pound. 


Manufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  for 
CATALOGUES.  Etc.,  Etc. 

SEND  GREEN  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

— Eastern  Agents — 

GOLDING  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 

— Southwestern  Agents — 

St.  Louis  Printers’  Supply  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  typography  of  this  journal  is  a  sample  of 
our  work. 


Adolph  Wagener.  Max  Schneegass. 

A.  WAGENER  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS 

— AND— 

ENGRAVERS, 

196  and  198  South  Clark  St., 

CHICAGO. 


GEO.  E.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOLDING  MACHINLS, 

Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Machinery, 

AND 

GENERAL  PRINTERS’  MACHINISTS, 

68  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


Established  1858. 

J.  K.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Lithographic  and  Letter  Press 

INKS. 

We  have  TO  Acknowledge  No  Superior. 

Chicago  Branch,  27  Washington  St. 

J.  S.  MASTERMAN,  Salesman. 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Jobbers  on 

ADVLRTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 
APPLICATION  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD. 

A  special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers*  wants,  sent  tree. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  62  Longworth  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street,  New 
York. 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn.  ;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  general  west¬ 
ern  agents,  Chicago. 

Bullock  Printing  Press  Co.,  52  Illinois  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  W.  H.  Kerkhoff,  manager. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  Williamstreet,  New  York  ;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Fuchs  &  Lang,  New  York  and  Chicago,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  Rotary  Movement  Stop-Cylinder 
Press,  Koenig  &  Bauer,  makers. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
The  “  Cranston”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing  Presses,  all  sizes. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Pkainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing  machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc. 

W.  G.  Walker  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Prouly  Power  Press,  and  Printers’ 
Supply  House. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
First-class  and  country  Drum  Cylinders. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Geo.  E.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  68-70  West  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also,  Folding  Machines. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  agents,  Chicago. 

R.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.  “Unique” 
Stereotyping  Machinery,  Quoins,  etc.  Send  stamp 
for  circular. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  iig  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engraving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

C.  Jurgens  &  Bro.,  14  and  16  Calhoun  place,  rear  of 
1 19  Clark  street,  Chicago.  Electrotypers  and  Stereo¬ 
typers,  Photo  and  Wood  Engraving. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (“Globe-Democrat”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Stonemetz  Printers’  Machinery  Co.,  Millbury, 
Mass.,  Manufacturers  of  Paper,  Folding  and 
Printers’  Machinery,  Presses,  Stereotype  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Mailers,  Galleys,  etc.  Branch  office, 
150  Nassau  street.  New  York.  Walter  C.  Bennett, 
Manager. 


IMPOSING  STONES. 

F.  W.  Redfield  &  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  The  best 
printers’  slab  in  the  world.  More  durable  than 
marble  and  90  per  cent  cheaper.  Send  for  circular. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  office  and  factory, 
II  and  13  Dayton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York  ;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Fred’k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston  : 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y.  ;  Chicago,  Ill. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sheldon  Collins’  Sons  &  Co.,  32  20634  Frankfort 
street.  New  York. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless,”  “  Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 
Golding  Jobber,  Rotary  Official,  and  Pearl  presses. 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Challenge  ”  Job 
Press. 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works, 
54  Frankfort  street,  New  York.  Sole  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Liberty  Press. 

The  Prouty  Press  Co.,  49  Federal  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Prouty”  Job  Press 
(improved). 


MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Map 
and  Relief-Line  Engraving.  Special  attention  to 
orders  for  fine  Wood  Engfaving. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

Cranston  &  Co.,  57  to  61  Park  street,  New  York. 

C.  R.  Carver,  614  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Edward  L.  Miller,  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York  ;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“  Jewel  ”  cutters,  two  styles. 

Howard  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Paper  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Alissouri. 

Whitlock  Machine  Works,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
“  Champion  ”  paper  cutters. 


PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 


PAPER  BOX  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 
Bradner  Smith  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  Randolph  street,  Chicago. 
Pulsifer,  Jordan  &  Pfaff,  43  to  49  Federal  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ross,  Robbins  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703  to  709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  171  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Snider  &  Holmes,  703-709  Locust  street,  St.  Louis. 
Whiting  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass. 
See  advertisement. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS’  AGENT. 

Fowler  &  Brown,  room  4  Home  Insurance  Building, 
La  Salle  street,  cor.  Adams.  News,  Book,  Litho¬ 
graph,  Writing,  Covers,  Cardboards,  Wrifing 
Manilas  and  Envelopes. 


PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

PERFORATED  NUMBERS, 

P.  F.  Van  Everen,  116  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
The  largest  Photo-Engraving  Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Chicago  Brass-Rule  Works,  84  Market  street, 
Chicago.  Brass  rule  is  our  specialty. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York, 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing-sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183-199  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston. 

Keep  in  stock  everything  required  by  printers. 

John  McConnell  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Improved  Keystone  Quoin. 

John  Metz,  117  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Send  for  specimen  book. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street.  Chi- 
c.ago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 

Wire  Staple  Company,  304  Branch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Brown’s  Breech-Loader 
Stapling  Machine. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 


STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


L.  Graham  &  Son,  99-101  Gravier  street.  New 
Orleans.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  36  Hudson  street,  Philadelphia. 
Composition  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

Bingham,  Daley  &  O’Hara,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York. 

D.  T.  Reilly  &  Co.,  324  and  326  Pearl  street.  New 
York. 

H.  L.  Hart,  20  N.  Water  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  trial,  you  will  use  no  other. 

].  H.  Osgood  &  Co.,  100  Milk  street,  Boston.  The 
best  patent  and  old  style  composition. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 


SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 


M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


A.  W.  Lindsay  Type  Foundry  (formerly  R.  &  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  115  and  117  Fifth 
avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Boston  Type  Foundry,  John  K.  Rogers,  agent,  104 
Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65,  Beekman  street. 
New  York ;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Garden  City  Type  Foundry,  180  and  182  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

John  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  31  German  street,  Baltimore. 
Type  Founders  and  Electrotypers.  Largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  south  of  Philadelphia, 


MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newton  Copper  Type  Co.  (for  copper-facing  type 
only),  14  Frankfort  street.  New  York. 

Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.  (Dickinson  Type  Foundry), 
236  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St,  Louis,  ftlissouri. 

The  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  201  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Type  Foundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston  and  Central  Foundries, 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


WOOD  TYPE. 

Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufac- 
turers  of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and 
Furniture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks, 

The  Wm.  H.  Page  Wood-Type  Co.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 


Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


W.  B.  CONKEY, 

BOOKBINDER. 


PAMPHLETS  MY  SPECIALTY. 


163  and  165  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


roR 


ILLDSTK-ATiVE 
AND  ADVERTISINQ 
PURPOSES 


B  CH  -AT  7-2  S  C^EATMUT  STi 

Pill  tAD  E  LP  Ml  A  •  pAp’ 


GKO.  H.  TAYLOR.  HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Commission  Paper  Dealers — # 

* - Manufacturers’  Agents. 

We  carry  exchisively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  02ir  lines  of  these  are  more  varied  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-Pres’t. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 


Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINK 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 

153  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

MILLS:  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 
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GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 

MERCHANTS  IN 

Supplies  t  Amateur  Photography 


—  AND  — 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 


/(S’j  and  iSj  Wabash  Avenue, 
Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 


O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinders. 


Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 
Titles,  Stamped  Backs,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

S.  E.  corner  Van  Buren  and  Clark  Sts., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BSTABr-ISTCED  1S60, 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 

Oldest  and  Largest  House  in.  the  West. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


AULaCT  &  WIBORG, 

Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Branch — 152  &  154  Monrof.  St.,  Chicago. 


We  make  the  BEST  Goods. 


FOR  SALE! 

HOE  PONY  CYLINDER  PRESS, 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION, 

and  now  running  in  a  good  office  in  Chicago 

Full  information  on  application  at 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  OFFICE, 
140  MONROE  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The  United  States  Paper-Maker 
And  Stationers’  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Paper-Makers  and 
Stationers. 

Published  semi-monthly,  ist  and  15th.  $2.00  per 

annum.  Single  copies  lo  cents.  The  United  States 
Paper-Maker  atid  Stationers'  Journal  reaches  all 
buyers,  it  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium.  Rates 
for  standing  and  displayed  advertisements  furnished  on 
application.  Address 

CHARLES  C.  WALDEN  &  CO., 

29  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


PAPER  AND  PRESS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  monthly  journal  of  information,  devoted  to  the  Papei 
and  Printing  interests. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  annum. 

Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

Paper  and  Press  is  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Paper,  Printing  and  kindred  interests  of  the  second 
manufacturing  and  distributing  center  in  the  United 
States. 

W.  M.  PATTON,  Publisher, 

504  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN 

Publisher  and  Printer, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


A  large  quarto,  issued  monthly,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Publishers,  Printers  and  Lithographers. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  year. 

For  advertising  rates,  see  paper.  Sample  copies 
furnished  on  application.  Subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments  solicited.  Address 

JAS.  DAVIDSON,  Editor  and  Manager, 

Room  29,  Courier-Journal  Building. 


ROUNDS’ 

PRINTERS’ 

— -  CABINET, 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY  BY 

S.  P.  ROUNDS,  Jr.,  &  CO., 

314  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  gi.oo. 


- THE - 

AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHER 
AND  PRINTER. 

The  leading  trade  journal  in  Lithography,  Zincogra¬ 
phy,  Photo-Engraving,  Photo-Lithography  and  all  new 
Photo-Mechanical  processes.  Published  weekly,  at 

12  Centre  Street,  New  York,  by 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

(Incorporated.) 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  trade  journal,  that  will 
amply  repay  advertisers  in  its  line. 

PRICE,  $3.00  PER  YEAR. 


- the - 

PRINTERS’  CIRCULAR 


THE  ART  AGE. 

Two  dollars  a  year.  Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

— AT — 

517  &  519  Minor  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

— BY— 

R.  S.  MENAMIN, 

PRICE,  $1.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


A  Special  Department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Beautiful  Supplements  every  Month. 

POSITIVELY  NO  FREE  SAMPLE  COPIES. 

Address  ART  AGE, 

74  West  Twenty-third  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Official  Paper  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Only  Labor  Paper  published  at  the  National  Capital. 
Published  Weekly. 

Subscription,  $1.00  per  year.  Sample  free. 

RAMSEY  &  BISBEE,  Publishers. 
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Two  Revolution  Press.  Two  Rollers. 
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THE  NEW  STYLE  NOISELESS 

Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 


Five  Sizes  built :  13x19,  11x17,  10x15,  9x13  and  7x11, 

inside  of  Chase. 


- CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION.  — i---  - 


The  Liberty  Machine  Works, 

- FORMERLY  — 

The  F.  M.  Weiler’s  Liberty  Machine  Works  and  Printers’  Warehouse, 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

54  Frankfort  St.  NEW  YORK. 


PRINTING-INK 

WORKS. 

• 

C,  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

7ioSansomSt.  Philadelphia, 

27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

66  SHARP  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 

198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


WRITING  RATERS, 
LEDGERS 

LINENS, 

BOOK, 


CARTER,  RICE  &  CO. 

(CORPORATION.) 


POSTER, 

BLOTTING, 

MANILA, 

NEWS. 


CARRY  A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 


PAPER  and  CARDBOARDS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FOR 

STA  TIONERS,  -  - 

PRINTERS  AND 

-  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE: 


WESTERN  AGENT  : 

H.  B.  BROOKS, 

1S3  MONROE  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


BOS'TON,  MASS. 
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Babcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co’s 


Drum  Cylinder,  Two-Revolution  #Litliograpliic  Pat  Air-Spring  Presses. 


BABCOCK  “STANDARD”  PRESSES. 


Write  for  Lowest  Cash  Prices. 


These  Presses  are  built  from  new  designs  combining  strength  and  durability  with 
increased  capacity  for  speed,  and  embody  several  new  and  very  important  im¬ 
provements,  among  them  the  following : 

Noiseless  Gripper  Motion,  with  Perfect  Register.  Air  Valve,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  spring  when  desired,  and  invariably  restoring  it  when  the  press  is  started. 
The  Shield,  which  effectually  protects  the  Piston  and  Cylinder  from  paper,  tapes, 
etc.,  that  might  fall  upon  them  and  produce  injury.  The  Piston  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  Air-Cylinder,  so  that  the  wear  of  either  can  be  easily  compensated. 
This  easy,  positive  and  perfect  adjustment  prevents  leaks  and  vacuums  and  secures 
evenness  of  wear  in  the  Air-Spring.  The  Roller-Bearing  has  the  following 
advantages  :  Any  single  roller  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others.  All 
of  the  rollers  may  be  removed  and  replaced  without  altering  their  “  set.”  When 


desired,  the  form  rollers  may  be  released  from  contact  with  the  distributor  and  type 
without  removing  the  rollers  from  their  bearings  or  changing  their  “set.”  The  Ink 
Fountain  is  set  very  high,  allowing  easy  access  to  the  forms,  and  furnishes  much 
better  distribution  than  the  old  style.  These  presses  have  Patent  Positive  Slide 
Motion  and  Patent  Back-up  Mechanism,  and  are  equal  to  any  first-class  presses 
in  the  market. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  “STANDARD”  PRESSES. 

No.  I,  Size^bed  19  x  24 . 1^1,150.00  No.  5,  Size  bed  29  x  42 . $2,000.00 


33  X  46. 

...  I, ^.00  7,  “  35x51. 

. ..  1,000.00  8,  “  39X53' 

Size  bed  39  x  57 . $3,200.00 


THE  BABCOCK  PATENT  AIR-SPRING 
COUNTRY  PRESS. 

The  best  Newspaper  and  Job  Cylinder  Press  for  the 
price  in  the  7narket.  Size  of  bed  33  x  46  inches;  will  work  a 
6-column  Quarto  Newspaper  without  “cramping.”  It  is 
si.nple,  strong,  and  in  every  way  splendidly  constructed.  It 
combines  all  the  latest  improvements  for  fast  and  good  work, 
together  with  beauty  in  design  and  solidity  in  all  its  parts. 
With  its  other  qualifications,  it  is  capable  of  a  high  rate  of 
speed;  has  perfect  register,  fine  distribution,  runs  easily  and 
almost  noiselessly.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work,  having 
Air  Springs  and  Vibrators  on  Form  Rollers. 

Price,  $1,100.  Steam  Fixtures,  $50  extra. 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENTS, 

115  &  117  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr.  John  W.  M.vrder,  son  of  Mr.  John  Marder,  of  the  Chicago 
Type  Foundry,  sailed  on  Saturday,  April  2,  in  the  Cunarder  Etruria,  for 
Liverpool,  on  a  two  months’  vacation.  Me  intends  visiting,  as  far  as 
time  will  permit,  a  number  of  European  type  foundries. 

Mr.  Clement  Chase,  of  the  firm  of  Chase  &  Eddy,  stationers  and 
engravers,  Omaha,  gave  us  a  pleasant  call  while  on  his  return  from  New 
York,  where  he  had  been  to  learn  tbe  latest  tips.  He  was  loaded,  and 
e.xpects  to  do  a  rushing  business  tbe  coming  season.  He  is  a  good 
specimen  of  western  pluck  and  enterprise. 

Mr.  E.  G.  De  Wolfe,  editor  of  the  Daily  Republican,  Findlay, 
Ohio,  was  recently  in  our  city  making  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
new  machinery,  for  his  increasing  business.  He  showed  us  several 
interesting  views  of  the  gas  wells  of  the  neighborhood,  and  believes  that 
the  town  will  shortly  double  its  present  population,  as  a  number  of 
large  manufacturing  enterprises  are  about  to  be  removed  there. 

Mr.  John  A.  Thayer,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the  St.  Louis  Type 
Foundry,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  establishment,  to  assume 
a  more  lucrative  position  with  Moore,  Jones  &  Co.,  metal  manufac¬ 
turers,  1604  North  Eighth  street.  Mr.  Thayer  has  a  large  personal 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  prominent  type  founders  and  dealers 
throughout  the  country,  who  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  advancement. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  Chicago  Photo- Engraving  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated. 

The  Graphic  Press  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  ^75,000  has 
been  incorporated  at  Chicago. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Stereotypers  Union  No.  4,  of  Chicago,  held 
March  20,  P.  J.  Weldon  was  elected  delegate  to  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Reports  from  the  various  type  foundries  and  paper  warehouses  are 
of  an  encouraging  character,  on  the  whole.  Business  is  steady  and  the 
outlook  favorable. 

Brown,  Pettihone  &  Co.,  printers  and  stationers  now  located  on 
Dearborn  street,  will  remove  to  their  new  quarters  80-82  Adams  street, 
on  or  about  May  i.  A  sensible  conclusion. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Standard  Publishing  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Chicago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  ^100,000,  by  Chas.  E. 
Bowers,  Waljrole  Wood  and  Albert  D.  Currier. 

A  PLAN  has  been  submitted  to  the  Central  Labor  Union  by  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  9  (German)  to  establish  a  book  and  job  printing 
office  with  a  capital  of  $1,000.  If  placed  under  the  proper  management 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  prove  a  success. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  made  a  contract  with  the  Manufacturers’ 
Paper  Company,  New  York,  to  furnish  it  with  paper  for  six  months. 
The  Chicago  News  has  also  made  a  contract  with  the  Apjileton  Paper 
and  Pulp  Company  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  of  print  paper 
per  month  during  the  present  year. 

Business  in  the  printing  business  in  Chicago,  especially  in  the  job 
offices,  is  brisker  than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  no  printer  being  idle 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  qualified  to  hold  a  situation.  How 
long  this  state  of  affairs  will  last  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  from  present 
indications,  the  future  outlook  is  very  favorable. 

The  following  is  0.  copy  of  a  dispatch  received  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Rastall,  March  27  : 

Minneapolis,  March  27,  1887. 

Union  No.  42  has  adopted  Rastall’s  system  of  measurement.  Morning  papers, 
28>^  cents;  evening,  26  cents.  Shake.  C.  A.  S.  Higley, 

W.  B.  Hammonu. 

Mr.  Hiram  Woodhury,  the  oldest  compositor  holding  cases  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  oldest  in  years  of  continuous  services  of  any 
Chicago  printer,  departed  this  life  at  Kimball,  Dakota  Territory,  Satur¬ 
day,  April  2,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  employed  in  1847  on  the 
Gem  of  the  Prairie,  and  when  the  Tribune  was  started  shortly  afterward, 
secured  a  situation  on  that  paper,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since. 
He  left  the  city  about  a  month  ago  to  go  to  Kimball,  to  put  in  spring 


wheat  on  a  farm  which  he  i>urchascd  several  years  ago.  He  had  been 
complaining  of  ill  health  before  he  \yent,  but  not  enough  to  keep  him 
from  his  work. 


A  Cincinnati  whippersnapper,  who  is  evidently  a  percentage  agent 
for  an  unknown  roller  establishment,  which  desires  a  little  gratuitous 
advertising,  criticises,  or  attempts  to  criticise  in  the  columns  of  a  con¬ 
temporary,  an  article  which  recently  aiipeared  in  the  columns  of  The 
Inland  Printer,  from  the  pen  of  a  valued  and  able  contributor. 
Sonny,  tbe  author  of  that  article  forgets  more  every  hour  he  lives,  on 
the  subject  of  wbich  he  writes,  than  yourself,  and  a  brigade  like  you, 
would  know  in  a  lifetime. 

An  interesting  work,  under  the  title  of  “  Erom  the  Marriage  License 
Window,”  is  about  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  M.  Salmonson,  ex-marriage 
license  deputy  for  Cook  county.  It  will  contain  an  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  nationalities,  observations  made,  incidents 
told,  and  facts  from  everyday  life.  From  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  writer,  we  feel  satisfied  it  will  be  an  interesting  production,  as  there 
are  fewer  -better  judges  of  human  nature  in  the  city,  and  he  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  it. 

Joseph  L.  Danenhower,  formerly  with  H.  Hartt  &  Co.,  Arcade 
Court,  has  recently  connected  himself  with  Samuel  Bingham’s  Son, 
manufacturer  of  printers’  rollers,  296  Dearborn  street.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Bingham  on  the  selection  he  has  made.  From  the  large  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Danenhower  with  the  trade,  and  his  well-known  push  and 
ability,  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  tins 
well-known  house.  The.  Inland  Printer  wishes  him  abundant 
success  in  his  new  sphere  of  labor. 

Removal. — As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ostrander,  81-83 
Jackson  street,  will,  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  move  to  the  commodious 
and  extensive  premises  formerly  occupied  by  the  Kellogg  Newspaper 
Company,  the  four-story  building  immediately  east  of  his  present  loca¬ 
tion,  where,  with  enlarged  and  improve.d  facilities,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
more  promptly  attend  to  the  wants  of  his  increasing  business.  The 
basement,  50  by  90  feet,  will  be  occupied  as  a  storage  room,  blacksmith 
shop,  etc.;  the  ground  floor,  50  by  80  feet,  will  contain  the  counting 
room  and  machine  shop,  while  the  fourth  story,  also  50  by  80  feet,  will 
be  entirely  devoted  to  the  pattern  department.  Mr.  Ostrander  has  just 
returned  from  an  extended  business  trip  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  reports  the  trade  outlook  favorable. 

The  annual  election  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  took  place  at  Greenebaum’s  Hall,  on  Wednesday, 
March  23.  The  total  vote  for  each  candidate  is  as  follows  : 


Total  number  of  votes  cast  . 

PR  ESI  U  ENT. 

H.  S.  Streat .  . 

Michael  H.  Madden . 


FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Samuel  K.  Parker . 

Will  J.  Creevy . 

FOR  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

James  C.  Hutchins,  Chairman . 

A.  McCutchion . 

Samuel  E.  Pinta . 

FOR  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

George  J.  Knott . . . 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Marvin . 


Samuel  Rastall . . . . 

Joseph  R.  Jessup  . 
Wm.  S.  McClevey 
George  W.  Day  .. 

Harry  M.  Cole _ 

Michael  Colbert . . . 
Fred  Howe. . ..... 

M.  F.  Dougherty  . 


FOR  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


5  TO  1 

[.  T.  U. 

CONVENTION. 

429 

O.H 

.  Thompson  . . , 

358 

Thomas  J.  Lyons... 

346 

Peter 

O’Brien . 

302 

A.  H, 

.  Simpson . . 

296 

Wm. 

Shea . 

301 

John 

R.  Pearce . 

211 

Wm. 

De  Vere  Hunt, 

901 

470 

400 


. 600 

. =76 

. 901 

. 901 

. 901 

. 532 

• .  352 

.No  contestant. 

.  193 

.  184 

.  183 

.  172 

.  145 


75 


Harry  J.  Brodbeck, 


FOR  SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. 


.No  contestant. 


SENSE  OF  C.  T.  U.  ON  THE  NINE-HOUR  QUESTION. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  a  reduction  of  hours  to  nine  be  submitted  by  the 
Executive  Council  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  Subordinate  Unions. — Page  97, 
I.  T.  U.  Proceedings. 

For  nine  hours,  634  ;  against  nine  hours,  no  ;  blank,  157. 

The  abolition  of  the  secretary-treasurer’s  office  as  a  place  of  waiting  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

For,  348  ;  against,  410  ;  blank,  143. 
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NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

On  and  after  May  i,  the  editorial  office  of  'I'nE  INLAND  Printer 
will  be  located  at  183,  185  and  187  Monroe  street,  second  floor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  and  visitors  will  please  make  a  note  of  this  fact. 


PRINTING  OFFICE  GOSSIP. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  Messrs.  Brown,  Pettibone  &  Co. 
will,  about  May  l,  occupy  the  four-story  and  basement  building,  Nos. 
80  and  82  Adams  street.  This  firm  is  one  among  two  or  three  others 
in  Chicago  whose  members  formerly  were  associated  with  the  old  house 
of  Culver,  Page,  Hoyne  &  Co.,  leaving  about  two  years  previous  to  its 
collapse. 

The  past  eight  years  have  seen  the  founding  of  three  establishments 
— Messrs.  Shep.ard  Johnston,  Poole  Bros.,  and  Brown,  Pettibone  & 
Co.  Each  has  adapted  itself  to  certain  special  lines  of  work,  and  each 
concern  has  evidenced  such  a  degree  of  vigor,  enterprise,  and  careful 
business  management,  that  their  names  now  stand  for  the  ecjuivalent 
qualities  of  good  work,  fair  prices,  and  high  credit.  Messrs.  Brown, 
Pettibone  &  Co.  are  the  youngest  of  this  eminent  trinity  of  printing 
houses,  and  embody  in  their  business,  also,  wholesale  and  retail 
stationers,  and  blankbook  manufacturing. 

Commencing  business  in  April,  1881,  they  occupied  the  stores  and 
basements  of  194  and  196  Dearborn  street.  Within  si.\  months  from 
that  date,  large  extensions  of  each  department  were  made;  and  again  in 
1883,  still  further  additions  were  demanded  imtil  their  establishment 
occupied  all  the  basement  rooms  in  the  llonore  Block,  from  the  alley  to 
Adams  street.  Continued  extension  in  this  building  was  impracticable, 
and  the  decision  was  made  to  move  to  more  advantageous  premises, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  special  lines  of  business, 
prominent  among  which  is  that  of  supplies  for  banks,  county  and  other 
public  offices. 

Like  the  other  two  houses  named,  this  firm  placed  in  charge  of  their 
mechanical  departments,  men  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art,  and 
distinctive  executive  ability ;  and,  combined  with  perfect  confidence 
between  emjiloyer  and  employe,  this  has  been  one  means  toward  the 
attainment  of  that  eminen*-  success  in  business  for  which  this  house  is 
everywhere  spoken  of. 

SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

J.  L.  Berg,  Columbia,  S.  C.  Several  samples  of  creditable  ordinary 
work,  neat  and  clean. 

Frank  II.  Merriam,  Greenville,  New  Hampshire.  A  few  meri¬ 
torious  specimens  of  noteheads,  in  colors,  printed  with  patent  leather 
tint  blocks. 

Gazette  Jots  Print,  Oswego,  New  York.  A  number  of  neatly 
executed  specimens  of  small  work.  Some  of  the  colored  samples  dis¬ 
play  taste  and  ingenuity. 

B.  F.  Wilkins,  Washington,  1).  C.  A  business  card,  lacking  char¬ 
acter,  from  which  is  strangely  omitted  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the 
party  printing  it  is  located. 

Ogden  Bros.  &  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Several  samples  of 
first-class  work,  among  them  being  a  title  page  for  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  City  Schools. 

J.  Evelett  Grieeitii,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts.  Two  or  three 
exquisite  specimens  of  his  workmanship,  among  them  being  a  souvenir 
programme  for  the  Holyoke  Opera  House. 

\V.  H.  Bics.ack,  Washington,  Kansas.  A  general  assortment  of 
commercial  printing,  consisting  of  letter  and  billheads,  receipts,  policies, 
business  cards,  etc.,  the  particular  feature  of  which  is  the  excellence  of 
the  presswork.  The  type  in  this  establishment  has  evidently  been 
selected  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment. 

Leroy  S.  Atwood,  Stockton,  California.  An  artistic  and  attractive 
business  card,  on  the  whole,  in  colors  and  gold.  The  words,  “Book¬ 
binding”  and  “  Engraving,”  in  long  primer  Eastlake,  however,  on  each 
side  of  the  main  diagonal  line,  “  Artistic  Printer,”  are  too  weak  and  out 
of  proportion  to  the  balance  of  the  job. 

PtTRCELL  Bros.,  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska.  This  firm  is  certainly 
making  an  enviable  reputation  for  itself,  and  seems  to  be  determined  to 


furnish  no  excuse  to  the  merchants  of  that  town  to  have  their  printing 
done  outside.  If  they  do,  we  think  they  will  go  further  and  fare  worse. 
The  material  used  in  the  jobs  sent  is  of  the  most  modern  character,  and 
used  to  excellent  advantage. 

Morrill  Bros.,  Fulton,  New  York.  A  large  and  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  general  commercial  printing,  such  as  they  claim  is  turned  out 
every  day  in  their  establishment.  The  samples  shown  are,  without 
exception,  worthy  of  commendation  on  general  principles,  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  presswork  coming  appropriately  under  the  terms  of  “  first-class 
work.”  This  is  one  of  the  highest  compliments  we  can  confer. 

C.  B.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Massachusetts.  Several  copies  of  the 
Palmer  Journal,  a  seven  column  paper,  published  by  the  above  firm, 
which  is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  neatest  newspapers  it  has  ever 
been  our  lot  to  see.  We  would  like  to  send  a  copy  of  it,  as  a  model,  to 
the  publishers  of  a  number  of  abortions,  which  reach  us,  under  the  pre¬ 
tention  of  being  representative  periodicals.  Their  advertisements  look 
as  though  they  had  been  thrown  in  with  a  shovel,  and  the  larger  and 
more  unsightly  the  type  used,  the  more  attractive  they  appear  m  their 
eyes.  In  the  samples  before  us  the  advertisements  are  set  in  lightface 
Roman,  great  primer  being  the  largest  size  used,  and  the  effect  is  very, 
very  pleasing.  We  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  large  number  of 
job  specimens,  which,  as  may  be  siqiposed,  coming  from  the  publishers 
of  such  a  paper,  are  worthy  of  commendation. 

Specimens  have  also  been  received  from  the  St.  John  Printing 
House,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Thomas  P.  Nichols,  Lynn,  Massachusetts; 
“D.  D.  P.”  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  D.  Y.  J.,  New  Orleans;  La 
Cygne  (Kansas)  Journal  job  office ;  I.  F.  Mack  &  Bro.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 

C.  W.  IbnvARD,  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  is  building  a  paper  mill,  and 
has  ordered  a  76-inch  Fourdrinier  machine  from  the  Beloit  Iron  Works. 

J.  Ambler  &  Co.,  Allegan,  Michigan,  have  built  a  paper  mill  at 
Dundee,  with  a  capacity  of  five  tons  per  day.  They  will  manufacture 
straw  wrapping  paper  only. 

The  Harding  Paper  Company  announces  the  completion  of  its  new 
mill  at  Exceilo,  Ohio.  The  mill  is  equipped  with  all  of  the  modern  i 
improvements,  and  has  a  capacity  of  three  tons  a  day.  , 

S.  D.  W'.arren  &  Co.,  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine,  have  commenced  ; 
the  foundation  for  a  new  mill  70  by  70  feet.  Two  new  machines  are  to  i 
be  put  in,  one  of  which  is  to  make  paper  for  the  Century  Magazine.  \ 

The  Coburn  Paper  Company  has  recently  been  organized  at  Skow-  I 
began,  Maine,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  building  operations 
will  soon  begin,  so  as  to  start  up  in  the  early  fall,  with  a  daily  capacity  : 
of  twenty  tons  wood  pulp. 

By  the  census  it  appears  that  the  Quaker  City  is  turning  out  papers  J 
of  various  kinds  from  mills  owned  and  operated  by  Philadelphia  parties,  f] 
finished  product  aggregating  annually  over  $8,250,000.  Also  that  its  [ 
paper  dealers  are  annually  handling  goods  exceeding  in  value  | 
$15,000,000.  t 

The  Kaufman  Fiber  and  Manufacturing  Company,  capital  stock  | 
$1,000,000,  has  been  organized  at  New  Orleans,  to  manufacture  machin¬ 
ery  for  decorticating  ramie,  jute,  etc.,  to  decorticate  and  treat  ramie  and 
jute  fiber  by  the  Kaufman  process,  and  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
fibrous  plants. 

The  Kimberly  &  Clark  Company,  Appleton,  has  closed  a  contract 
for  a  bisulpliite  pulp  mill  with  the  National  Sulphite  Boiler  Company. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Kimberly  &  Clark  Company  to  remove  the 
machinery  now  in  its  upper  pulp  mill,  and  substitute  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  bisulphite  fiber. 

A  DEPUTATION  of  the  leading  paper  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  , 
Canada,  recently  waited  on  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  minister  of  finance,  and  t  ^ 
MacKenzie  Bowell,  minister  of  customs,  and  stated  that  in  view  of  the  u  I 
ambiguity  existing  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  tariff  on  various  kinds  i  R 
of  paper,  that  it  be  readjusted,  and  a  uniform  duty  of  25  per  cent  ft  p 
imposed.  They  also  asked  for  the  reimposition  of  a  35  per  cent  ad  » 
valorem  duty  on  blankbooks,  and  fifty  cents  a  hundred  on  strawboard.  i 
In  support  of  such  request  it  was  stated  that  the  paper  makers  of  the  -j 
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United  States  were  selling  goods  in  the  Dominion  at  prices  they  would 
not  sell  at  in  their  own  country.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  effect 
the  adoption  of  such  a  tariff  would  have  on  the  price  of  paper,  it  was 
stated  that  the  competition  among  paper  makers  in  Canada  is  sufficient 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  all  grades.  The  promise  then  was  made  that 
the  proposal  would  be  laid  before  the  cabinet,  which  would  endeavor  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  having  in  view  the  interests  both  of  consumers 
and  manufacturers. 

The  Herkimer  Paper  Company,  of  Herkimer,  New  York,  is  about 
to  build  a  large  addition  to  its  mill,  the  dimensions  of  which  will  be : 
machine  room,  35  by  130;  finishing  and  store  room,  40  by  180;  engine 
room  and  dryer,  35  by  75.  This  will  make  the  buildings  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle,  and  inside  the  square  there  will  be  a  machine  shop.  A 
new  two  thousand  pounds  rag  engine  will  he  put  in,  and  the  new  paper 
machine  will  be  one  hundred  inches  wide,  and  will  run  about  three 
hundred  feet  per  minute.  When  the  new  part  is  completed,  the  capacity 
of  the  entire  mill  will  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  tons  of  paper  a  day. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

A  NEW  evening  paper  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Cleveland. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  started  an  evening  one-cent  edition. 

Pri.nters  throughout  Missouri  report  excellent  business  during  the 
winter. 

A  NEW  periodical,  called  the  Ahgro  Anict'ican^  has  been  started  in 
Boston. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  state  printing  office  in  Connecticut  has  been 
squashed. 

The  next  session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  com¬ 
mences  Monday,  June  6. 

Twenty-one  typographical  unions  succeeded  in  getting  an  increase 
of  their  scale  during  1886. 

The  plant  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Star  has  been  sold  at  auction 
to  ex-Governor  Henry  Lippitt,  for  ^2,500. 

Through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Gamewell,  thirty  pressmen’s  unions 
have  been  organized.  A  pretty  good  showing. 

The  American  Publishing  Company,  of  liartford,  Connecticut,  are 
about  to  introduce  “  self-spacing”  type  in  their  composing  room. 

The  Buffalo  Courier  Company  has  secured  the  contract  for  printing 
P.  T.  Barnum’s  show  work  for  the  season.  It  will  amount  to  $200,000. 

“  Father  ”  Quinn  of  the  Erie  Herald  composing  room  is  one  of 
the  oldest  printers  in  the  country,  being  over  seventy  years,  and  still  at 
the  case. 

The  Cooperative  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  compromise  at  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  concern  had  a 
capital  of  ^20,000. 

The  public  printer  at  Washington  estimates  the  approximate  cost  of 
the  amount  of  printing  previously  ordered  by  congress  within  the 
present  year  at  ^159,856. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rastall’s  system  of  measurement,  which  has  been 
explained  at  length  in  our  columns,  has  been  adopted  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Telegram. 

Public  Printer  Benedict,  it  is  reported,  intends  making  many 
changes  throughout  the  government  printing  office,  in  the  manner  of 
doing  work,  particularly  in  the  jobroom. 

Frank  E.  Ross,  of  San  Rafael,  California,  is  a  pretty  fast  typeset¬ 
ter  for  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  He  recently  set  four  thousand  ems  of 
solid  brevier  in  five  minutes  less  than  four  hours. 

The  La  Fayette  Journal  was  sold,  April  i,  to  Senator  French, 

of  Posey  county,  and  W.  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Indianapolis  Setitinel.  Con¬ 
sideration,  ^5,700.  Its  politics  will  be  democratic. 

St.  Paul  Union  and  the  employing  printers  of  that  city  have  agreed 
upon  a  scale  of  prices,  to  go  into  effect  on  May  i  and  last  one  year,  of 
35  cents  per  thousand,  and  ^16  a  week  for  daywork. 

The  Union  P7'inter  s&ysi  “  The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  insurance 
branch,  International  Typographical  Union,  has  just  forwarded  to  the 


relatives  of  the  late  Albert  Haskin,  of  Toronto  (holder  of  certificate 
309),  the  first  death  benefit  paid  by  the  branch.  The  next  benefit  will 
be  paid  to  the  widow  of  the  late  R.  Bath,  of  Boston  union. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  says  the  first  time  that  a 
piece  of  music  has  been  printed  in  England  on  a  fast  rotary  web 
machine  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per  hour  from  stero  plates,  occurred  two 
or  three  months  ago. 

Albert  B.  Dunwtcll,  a  compositor  on  the  Shelton  (Conn.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  J.  Whitaker,  of  the  Derby  (Conn.)  Transcript,  had  a  type¬ 
setting  contest  recently.  They  set  three  hours,  and  Whitaker  won  with 
4,000  ems  to  Dunwell’s  3,740. 

The  two  typographical  unions  of  Montreal  are  taking  steps  to 
remedy  the  printing  contract  system  now  in  vogue,  and  also  to  do  away 
with  the  printing  offices  in  the  various  charitable  institutions,  in  which 
we  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  successful. 

A  novelty  in  bookbinding  consists  of  thin  sheet  metal  for  covers, 
to  take  the  place  of  cardboard.  It  is  covered  with  the  ordinary  leather 
used  in  bookbinding,  and  the  finish  of  the  book  presents  the  same 
appearance,  except  in  the  greater  thinness  of  the  covers. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Association,  at  Madi¬ 
son,  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  specimens  of  job  printing,  from 
offices  in  the  state.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  the  Grant 
County  Ilei-ald,  and  the  second  to  the  Columbus  Kepuhlican. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  have  purchased 
a  valuable  site,  and  intend  to  erect  their  building  on  it.  It  is  located 
on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Washington  streets,  where  the  Brooklyn 
Theater  and  Clarendon  Hotel  now  stand.  The  jDrice  paid  was  ^230,000. 

Public  Printer  Benedict  has  recently  discharged  forty-three 
employes  of  the  government  printing  office  in  Washington,  including 
thirty-three  compositors,  proofreaders  and  copyholders,  and  five  book¬ 
binders,  and  five  girl  assistants.  A  further  reduction  of  the  force  is 
predicted. 

The  well-known  printing  firm  of  Wells  &  Rafter,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  have  recently  enlarged  their  premises,  and  added  new 
type  and  material  thereto.  Messrs.  C.  Potter,  Jr.  &  Co.,  have  also 
a  contract  to  furnish  them  with  one  of  their  latest  improved  cylinder 
presses,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  manufactured. 

The  following  is  a  batch  of  North  Carolina  papers — all  six-column 
folios — -recently  started:  Mathews  Herald,  J.  Bruner,  publisher; 
Thomasville  Herald,  J.  Lambeth,  publisher;  Biddleville  Gazette,  S.  M. 
Pharr,  publisher;  Lowell  Herald,  McAden  &  Young,  publishers;  Bel¬ 
mont  News,  also  published  by  McAden  &  Young. 

The  of  the  girl  of  the  .  are  small,  tapering  and  beauti¬ 

fully  shaped ;  i  i  as  beautiful  as  the  **,  and  she  is  without  her  ||  ;  her 
frown  is  a  f ,  and  her  figure  excites  ! ! !  of  surprise  and  a  hankering  , 

her.  In  winter  time,  when  her  beaux  ,  round  to  see  her,  she - 

away  to  put  some  :  the  grate,  provided  they  do  not  u  u  natural  gas  for 
fuel. — Mechanical  Fun. 

The  Photo-Engraving  Company  of  New  York,  located  at  67-71 
Park  Place,  has  just  issued  a  book  of  specimens  of  engravings,  which 
excels  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  executed  by  this  firm,  and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  The  samples  produced  by  the  “  half-tone  ”  process 
are  also  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  show  to  what  per¬ 
fection  the  art  has  been  brought. 

A  COMMITTEE  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  circular  calling  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  certain  unions  to  May  12,  as  the  birthday 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Childs.  On  that  day,  every  union  printer  east  of  the 
Mississippi  will  be  expected  to  contribute  the  price  of  1,000  ems 
toward  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  headquarters  of  the 
International  Union  in  Philadelphia;  the  nucleus  of  which  was  the 
^10,000  donated  jointly  by  Messrs.  Childs  and  Drexel. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  American  New'spaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association:  David  Winslow,  of  the  Boston  Journal,  president; 
William  McManus,  Philadelphia  Record,  first  vice-president ;  Melville 
E.  Stone,  Chicago  News,  second  vice-president;  H.  F.  Gunnison, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  third  vice-president;  Jno.  H.  Haldeman,  Louisville 
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Couricr-Jounial,  fourth  vice-j)resident;  W.  J.  Richards,  Indianapolis 
Netvs,  fiftli  vice-president  ;  W.  11.  Brearly,  Detroit  Nezus,  secretary ;  E. 
P.  Call,  Boston  IIcraM,  treasurer. 

The  New  York  City  printer  was  paid  as  follows  for  work  and 
materials  for  the  67/i/  Record,  in  1886,  and  made  bids  as  follows  for 
18S7  :  Paper  per  ream,  1886,  ^g;  1887,^7.50;  composition,  ordinary 
matter,  per  1,000  ems,  .70,  .75  ;  ten  days’  standing  matter,  .15,  .12 ;  over 
10  days’  standing  matter,  per  1,000  ems,  .15,  .12;  tablework  per  1,000 
ems,  $1.20,  $1.30;  composition  registry  of  voters,  per  1,000  ems,  $1.30, 
^1.40;  alterations,  per  hour,  .75,  .75  ;  presswork,  per  token,  75,  .80. 

FOREIGN. 

A  COMIC  journal,  entitled  Wit  and  Humor,  has  recently  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Madras,  India. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  daily  newspaper  published  in  Europe 
was  issued  at  Antwerp,  by  Abraham  Verhoeve. 

The  number  of  newspapers  in  Paris  has  grown  from  865  in  1863,  to 
1,340  now,  showing  that  the  republic  has  been  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  political  journalism. 

A  Germ.vn  newspaper  is  now  being  published  at  Shanghai,  under 
the  title  of  Dcr  Ostasiatishc  Lloyd  (  The  East  Asiatic  Lloyd).  Its.  editor 
is  Herr  J.  von  Gundlach,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Chinese  Nanyang 
squadron. 

At  Berlin,  497  newspajiers,  periodicals  and  magazines  are  now  pub¬ 
lished.  Of  these  75  are  political,  49  official  organs,  60  treat  of  arts  and 
sciences,  21 1  belong  to  commerce,  trades,  industry  and  agriculture,  and 
79  deal  with  religious,  educational  and  other  matters. 

Reports  from  Turin  announce  a  strike  because  of  the  introduction 
by  a  firm,  of  female  compositors.  A  partial  cessation  of  work  has 
also  taken  place  at  Venice,  where  the  journeymen  refused  to  pick  up 
stamps  any  longer  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  centesimi  (about  five  cents) 
per  1 ,000  ens. 

There  were  last  year  two  hundred  and  twenty  printing  offices  in 
Denmark,  which  produced  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  trade  papers, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three  jiolitical  journals,  and  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  one  books,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  latter 
being  translations. 

The  School  for  Printers"  and  Type  Founders’  Apprentices  at  Vienna 
has  begun  its  thirteenth  year  of  e.\istence.  The  number  of  pupils  has 
now  reached  the  high  figure  of  453,  an  increase  of  108  when  compared 
with  the  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year.  At  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  new  school  year  there  was  a  large  gathering 
of  friends  of  the  institution,  and  the  vice-director  of  the  imperial 
printing  office.  Government  Councilor  Volkmer,  was  among  the 
audience. 

Leipsic  has  at  length  a  printers’  apprentice  school.  Its  want  has 
been  felt  for  many  years.  The  new  school  was  opened  November  i, 
ninety  pupils  entering  themselves.  Eight  lessons  are  to  be  given  every 
week,  and  the  teachers  all  belong  to  the  general  trade  school  of  the 
town,  except  two,  who  are  practical  printers,  and  to  whom  the  technical 
lessons  are  intrusted.  Herr  Johannes  Baensch,  a  Leipsic  master 
printer,  and  head  of  the  firm  of  W.  Drugulin,  is  the  president  of  the 
committee. 

A  lengthened  reference  to  the  report  of  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors  for  the  year  1886,  is  unavoidably  laid  over.  The  following 
figures,  however,  taken  therefrom,  may  prove  of  interest.  It  then  had 
a  member.ship  of  6,585  members,  and  its  treasury  contained  over 
$88,000 ;  its  receipts  for  the  preceding  quarter  amounted  to  $26,000, 
and  in  the  same  period,  $6,000  had  been  paid  for  the  relief  of  unem¬ 
ployed  memliers,  besides  $1,500  for  superannuation  allowances,  and  an 
equal  amount  for  funeral  allowances. 

It  seems  that  during  the  past  year  sixty-eight  vernacular  newspapers 
were  published  in  Bengal,  an  increase  of  three  on  the  1884  total.  Of 
these  sixty-eight  journals,  seven  are  dailies,  but  only  one  of  them  circu¬ 
lates  over  1,000  copies  a  day.  The  circulation  of  one  weekly  native 
new.spaper  is  12,000  copies.  This  is  the  highest  on  the  list.  But  the 
average  circulation  of  the  majority  of  the  weeklies  is  about  500.  During 


the  year  1885,  the  two  first  newspapers  ever  printed  in  the  Sindhi 
language,  appeared.  Another  literary  event  of  the  year,  in  India,  was 
the  publication  at  Bombay,  of  a  Marathi  translation  of  Lord  Tennyson’s 
“  Princess.” 

Typo  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  journal,  issued  in  the  city  of 
Napier,  New  Zealand,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  printing,  pub¬ 
lishing,  lithographing,  engraving,  paper  making,  bookselling  and 
stationery  trades.  It  is  an  eight-page  quarter-demy,  and  is  a  creditable 
production,  both  from  a  literary  and  mechanical  standpoint.  From  it 
we  learn  there  are  in  the  colony  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  registered 
newspapers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  printing  offices,  and  that  a 
capital  of  $1,660,000  is  invested  in  the  printing  business  alone.  We 
welcome  it  to  our  list  of  exchanges. 

It  was  mentioned  in  a  former  issue  that  a  Vienna  inspector  of  fac¬ 
tories  wanted  to  reduce  the  time  of  apprenticeship  in  printing  offices 
from  four  to  three  years,  basing  his  action  on  a  law  which  orders 
apprenticeship  in  factories  not  to  last  more  than  three  years.  But  as 
that  law  classes  as  factories  only  those  printing  offices  employing  a 
stated  number  of  people,  the  effect  would  have  been  that  in  the  larger 
offices  the  apprenticeship  was  only  allowed  to  last  three  years,  while  in 
the  smaller  ones  four  years  would  be  re-piired  without  being  illegal. 
The  Vienna  gremium — that  is,  the  trade  board  of  letterpress  jrrinters — 
have  therefore  memorialized  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Commerce.  This 
official  has  decided  against  the  too-clever  inspector,  and  ordered  the 
time  of  apprenticeship  in  printing  offices  to  remain  as  before,  namely, 
four  years. — Printers'  Register,  London. 

A  most  extensive  work  is  now  being  published  in  China,  the  giant 
cyclopedia  “  T’u-shu-tschi-tsch’eng,”  comprising  in  5,020  volumes  all 
the  chief  works  of  Chinese  literature.  The  5,020  volumes  contain 
426,204  leaves;  each  leaf  has  eighteen  columns,  and  each  column 
twenty  types  or  words,  giving  in  all  153,433,440  words;  but  as  there 
are  many  divisions  and  subdivisions,  titles,  etc.,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  words  must  be  deducted,  but  making  all  allowances,  there  still 
remain  more  than  100,000,000  words.  The  work  has  been  printed 
under  the  government  of  Kien-lung,  but  only  100  copies  were  struck 
off,  of  which  the  imperial  princes,  the  ministers  of  state,  and  the 
officials  watching  the  printing,  got  one  copy  each,  the  rest  being  pre¬ 
served  at  the  imperial  library.  Seven  more  copies  were  given  to  three 
national  libraries  and  to  four  great  families,  but  these  were  lost 
during  the  Taiping  revolution.  One  copy,  printed  on  white  paper, 
was  sold  for  ;^2,5oo,  another  on  bamboo  paper  for  ;^i,5O0  to  a 
Chinese  firm,  which  is  now  printing  a  new  edition  of  the  cyclopedia 
from  photo-lithographic  reproductions  of  the  original  text,  and  promises 
to  finish  the  whole  work  within  three  years.  A  copy  of  the  new 
edition  will  sell  for  £<)0,  subscription  price. — London  Printer's 
Register. 

From  a  circular  headed  “  Practical  Patriotism,”  and  issued  in  behalf 
of  the  Limerick  branch  of  the  Typographical  Association,  we  learn  that 
the  regular  printers  of  that  city  have  a  substantial  grievance  to  complain 
of.  Many  of  them  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  employment  because  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  that  could  be  done  on  the  spot  is  sent  elsewhere 
without  necessity,  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  employers, 
seeking  to  grasp  at  more  than  their  fair  share  of  profit,  depend  upon  boy 
labor  and  the  like,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  competent  handicraftsmen 
who  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  becoming  proficient  in 
their  business.  Speaking  from  considerable  experience,  we  can  honestly 
say  that  we  never  knew  a  master  printer  who  depended  on  boy  labor 
and  underpaid  full-grown  workmen  who  was  not  always,  to  employ  an 
expressive  phrase  of  our  country-people,  “  pulling  the  devil  by  the  tail  ” 
all  his  life.  Certainly  no  fortune  is  to  be  made  at  the  business  by  curtail¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  needful  for  doing  work  properly.  We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  here  one  paragraph  from  the  circular,  winch  is 
evidently  addressed  to  local  people:  “You  will  find,  if  you  try,  that 
work  can  be  done  as  well  and  as  cheaply  in  Limerick  as  in  any  other 
place;  and  you  will  be  giving  practical  help  to  home  trade  and  local 
enterprise  by  getting  your  work  done  in  the  city.”  We  must  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  we  are  really  surprised  to  learn  from  the  circular  that  in 
only  three  of  the  job  printing  offices  of  Limerick  the  typographical 
society  is  recognized. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  good  receipe  for  map-engraving  wax  : 
Four  ounces  linseed  oil,  half  ounce  of  gum  benzoin  and  half  an  ounce 
of  white  wax  ;  boil  two-thirds. 

A  BALI,  of  twine,  if  opened  from  the  inside,  will  run  off  easily 
enough,  and  give  no  trouble  in  the  untwining,  but  if  begun  from  the 
outside,  it  will  speedily  get  tangled  and  knotted. 

It  is  alleged  that  paper  is  about  to  be  used  for  driving  belts.  It 
undergoes  several  processes  for  this  purpose,  including  a  treatment  with 
acid,  making  the  belt  a  parchment-like  substance. 

Chas.  H.  Whiting,  youngest  son  of  William  B.  Wliiting,  and 
brother  of  Congressman  Whiting,  died  at  his  home,  in  Elmswood, 
Massachusetts,  on  Thursday,  March  24,  aged  twenty-nine  years. 

The  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  appointed  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Creighton,  a  printer,  and  formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Welling¬ 
ton  (New  Zealand)  Southern  Cross^  to  be  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  Labor  /.coder,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  of  which  Frank  L.' 
Foster  and  Geo.  E.  McNeil,  both  men  of  national  repute,  are  respec¬ 
tively  editor  and  manager,  is  one  of  the  best  exchanges  which  reaches 
our  table. 

The  firm  of  Miller,  Girton  &  Walters,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been 
changed  to  that  of  Miller  &  Walters,  the  interest  of  Mr.  Girton  having 
been  purchased  by  these  gentlemen,  who  will  continue  the  business  in 
all  its  branches. 

Stains  of  ink  on  books  and  engravings  may  be  removed  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  citric  acid,  or  tartaric  acid  upon  the  paper, 
without  fear  of  damage.  These  acids  take  out  writing  ink,  but  do  not 
interfere  with  the  printing. 

Mr.  Fred.  T.  Irwin,  the  efficient  foreman  of  the  Lewiston  (Maine) 
Evening  Journal  composing  room,  has  accepted  a  position  as  foreman 
of  the  Manchester  (N.  11.)  /Error.  The  Inland  Printer  wishes  him 
success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

S.  A.  Grant,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  inventor  of  the  envelope 
machine  which  bears  his  name,  now  in  England,  writes  home  that  he 
has  sold  the  European  right  in  his  invention  to  the  Grant  Envelope 
Machine  Company  for  ^250,000. 

To  remove  dust,  without  scratching,  from  the  finest  polished  sur¬ 
faces,  the  Monileur  Induslriclle  says,  take  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  15 
grams;  soap,  15  grams;  chalk-blanc  de  Meudon,  30  grams;  water 
sufficient  to  make  a  thick  paste. 

An  important  discovery  has  just  been  made,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  give  a  great  impetus  to  wood-pulp  makers.  Wood  pulp  is  now  to 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  building  ornaments,  which 
are  generally  made  in  plaster  of  paris. 

J.  L.  Jones,  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  designer  and  engraver,  has  sent  us 
a  catalogue  of  specimens  of  engraving  on  wood,  produced  by  his  estab¬ 
lishment,  of  which  he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  We  seriously 
doubt  if  they  can  be  excelled  in  this  or  any  other  city. 

Thomas  Stevens,  after  successfully  completing  his  famous  journey 
around  the  world  on  a  bicycle,  has  quietly  settled  down  to  his  editorial 
duties  as  manager  of  the  bicycling  department  of  Outing.  We  shall 
look  for  an  account  of  his  adventures  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

To  preserve  marks  of  the  ordinary  lead  pencil,  two  plans  are  pro¬ 
posed  :  Coat  them  over  with  a  solution  of  collodion,  adding  two  per 
cent  of  stearine ;  or  immerse  the  paper  containing  marks  in  a  bath  of 
clear  water,  then  flow  or  immerse  in  milk  a  moment,  and  hang  up  to  dry. 

To  take  the  dirt  off  book  leaves  without  injuring  the  printing, 
besides  the  ordinary  use  of  bread  crumbs  for  the  removal  of  stains, 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  citric  acid,  or  tartaric  acid  may  be  used ;  these 
acids  do  not  attack  ])rinting  ink,  but  will  remove  marginal  notes  in 
writing  ink,  etc. 

The  Scientijic  American  gives  the  following  as  a  good  recipe  for  a 
quick  drying  varnish  ;  suitable  for  use  on  small  memorandum  books  : 
Use  six  ounces  mastic,  in  drops ;  three  ounces  coarsely  powdered  glass, 
separated  from  the  dust  by  a  sieve ;  thirty-two  ounces  spirits  of  wine 
of  40  degrees.  Place  the  ingredients  in  a  sand  bath  over  a  fire,  and  let 


them  boil,  stirring  well.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  introduce  three 
ounces  spirits  of  turpentine,  boil  for  half  an  hour,  remove  from  the  fire, 
cool,  and  strain  through  cotton  cloth.  Great  care  in  manipulation  is 
requisite  to  avoid  a  conflagration.  Use  a  closed  fire  and  watch  inces¬ 
santly. 

An  arrant  fool,  by  the  name  of  Lawrence  M.  Donovan,  who  claims 
to  be  a  pressman,  and  who  dubs  himself  the  champion  jumper  of  the 
world,  proposes  to  leap  the  Niagara  Horseshoe  Falls,  and  swim  the 
rapids,  on  May  8.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  “jump”  won't  ter¬ 
minate  at  the  river.  We  see  nothing  heroic  about  such  a  foolhardy  act. 

Stereotyi'ER’s  baste  is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients : 
Water,  flour,  starch,  gum  arabic,  alum  and  whiting.  The  best  of  flour 
and  starch  are  to  be  used.  These  foregoing  articles,  excepting  the 
whiting,  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  heated  by  steam.  When  the  mass 
is  thoroughly  homogeneous,  sufficient  whiting  is  added  to  give  it 
stiffness. 

A  BRONZE  or  changeable  hue  for  dark  inks  may  be  obtained  as 
follows :  Take  one  pound  gum  shellac  and  dis.solve  it  in  two-thirds 
gallon  ninety-five  per  cent  alcohol,  spirits  of  cologne,  for  twenty-four 
hours;  then  add  nine  and  one-half  ounces  analine  red ;  let  it  stand  a 
few  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Add  to  dark  inks  as  needed, 
in  quantities  to  suit,  when  if  carefully  done,  they  will  have  a  rich  dark, 
or  changeable  hue. 

The  author  contends  that  the  yellowing  of  paper  is  due  to  an 
oxidation  determined  by  light,  and  especially  by  the  more  refrangible 
rays.  This  discoloration  is  more  striking  in  wood  papers  than  in  rag 
papers.  Dry  air  is  another  important  condition  for  the  preservation  of 
paper.  The  author  thinks  that  in  libraries  the  electric  light  is  inferior 
to  gas,  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  more  refrangible  rays 
present  in  the  former. — Prof.  IViesner. 

It  is  important  for  zinc-etchers  to  know  that  no  more  acid  solution 
is  necessary  than  scarcely  enough  to  cover  the  plate.  By  constantly 
moving  this  acid  solution  over  the  plate,  which  is  best  effected  by  having 
the  containing  vessel  in  a  swinging  position,  the  air  can  all  the  time 
strike  the  plate.  The  acid  must  never  cover  the  plate ;  it  must  only 
pass  over  it  from  the  motion  of  the  plate  itself  or  the  containing  vessel. 
This  makes  a  quicker  and  more  even  etching  than  by  the  old  plan. — 
Amc7'ican  Lithographer  and  Printer. 

Never  tell  all  you  know,  for  he  who  tells  everything  he  knows 
often  tells  more  than  he  knows.  Never  attempt  all  you  can  do,  for 
he  who  attempts  everything  he  can  do  often  attempts  more  than  he 
can  do.  Never  believe  all  you  may  hear,  for  he  who  believes  all  he 
hears  often  believes  more  than  he  hears.  Never  lay  out  all  you  can 
afford,  for  he  who  lays  out  everything  he  can  afford  often  lays  out 
more  than  he  can  afford.  Never  decide  upon  all  you  may  see,  for 
he  who  decides  upon  everything  he  sees  often  decides  upon  more 
than  he  sees. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in  Mexico.  The 
rocks  which  form  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  promontory  on  which 
the  Castle  of  Chapultepec  rests,  Mr.  Batres  says,  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphic  characters  which  will  prove  interesting  for  the  study  of 
Mexican  antiquities  and  history.  The  surface  of  the  rocks  was  hidden 
by  a  dense  growth  of  moss  and  shrubs,  but  they  are  now  being  cleared 
off,  and  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  have  come  to  light.  Mr.  Batres 
has  commenced  to  decipher  the  characters,  which  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  finish  by  spring. 

Weight  of  Leads  Required  for  a  Job. — Multiply  the  number  of 
lines  in  a  page  by  the  number  of  pages  to  be  leaded,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  number  of  leads  of  the  measure  required  that  go  to  the 
pound.  Example :  I  have  to  lead  (8  to  pica)  24  pages  of  matter  set 
21  ems  pica,  there  being  35  lines  to  the  page.  How  many  pounds  of 
leads  shall  I  want?  I  find  54  8-to-pica  leads,  21  ems  long,  go  to  the 
pound.  Therefore  I  divide  35  times  24  by  54,  and  get  15  pounds  10 
ounces.  Answer :  I  should  order  20  pounds,  cut  to  the  right  measure, 
to  be  sure  of  having  enough. — Exchange. 

Dr.  Julius  Weiner,  who  is  examining  the  papyri  belonging  to 
Archduke  Rainer,  of  Austria,  has  published  some  of  the  results.  He 
says  the  papers  are  true  paper,  that  is  to  say,  consist  of  a  felted  fiber. 
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and  in  his  opinion  are  undoubtedly  made  from  rags.  Tliey  are  sized 
with  starch — nay,  more,  starch  is  used  as  a  tilling,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  whitening  the  pulp.  The  said  scientist  is,  moreover,  of  the  opinion 
that  the  starch  used  is  that  of  wheat  or  barley.  A  peculiar  result  of 
the  e.xamination  is  that  it  shows  that  the  surface  of  the  papers  has 
suffered  from  ferment  germs,  settled  thereon. 

An  important  point  of  law  as  it  affects  printers  has  recently  been 
judicially  decided.  A  printer  who  had  undertaken  to  produce  a  large 
number  of  almanacs  by  a  given  date,  failed  to  do  so,  and  his  client 
refused  to  receive  them,  a  suit  by  the  printer  to  recover  expenses  being 
the  re.sult.  But  the  judge  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  not  only 
decided  against  the  printer  in  respect  to  the  goods  in  dispute,  but  also 
on  the  second  is.sue  that  he  was  liable  for  whatever  loss  of  profit  his 
client  may  have  incurred  through  his  failure  to  execute  the  order.  The 
decision  should  be  -a  warning  to  printers  of  the  responsibility  they 
incur  by  making  promises  impossible  of  fulfillment. 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  the  beautiful  satin."  silk ’’  Belgium 
finished  papers  is  l)ut  little  known.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  describe 
it.  A  fine  calendered  book  paper  is  printed  with  zinc-white,  ground  in 
No.  3  varnish,  in  the  same  manner  as  bronzing  is  done.  The  product 
is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  afterward  calendered,  either  by  the  aid  of 
the  calendering  machine,  or  the  following  process :  Powdered  oxalic 
acid,  paper  and  water  are  made  into  a  paste,  and  applied  by  vigorous 
rubbing  and  heavy  pressure  to  a  highly-polished  lithographic  stone, 
with  the  aid  of  a  large,  smooth  cork,  or  piece  of  wood,  covered  with 
flannel  or  woolen  cloth.  An  ordinary  lithographic  press  is  then  used, 
through  which  the  sheet  and  polished  stone  is  run.  By  the  pressure, 
the  long,  thin  filrer  of  the  a.sbestos  is  fastened  to  the  sheet,  and  the  result 
is  the  glossy  satin  finish  spoken  of. — Paper  and  Press. 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

CORRECTED  FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 

Baltimore. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  better;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  45  cents;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  45  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
i5i6.2o. 

Boston. — State  of  tr.Tde,  fair ;  prospects,  good ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  to  45  cents  ;  evening,  33^3  to  39  cents ;  bookwork,  38  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  ^15,  Outlook  encouraging. 

Chicago. — State  of  trade,  excellent ;  prospects,  very  good  ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  46  cents  ;  evening,  41  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  jjti8. 

Cincinnati. — State  of  trade,  fairly  good;  prospects,  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  37  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  ;ji8. 

Columbia, — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  better  for  local  typos  ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  40  cents;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  $15  for  nine  hours; 
job  printers,  per  week,  ^18  to  $-20. 

Dayton. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  medium  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  35  cents;  evening,  32  cents;  bookwork,  32  to  35  cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  ^15-. 

Denver. — State  of  trade,  good  ;  prospects,  very  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  50  cents  ;  evening,  50  cents;  bookwork,  45  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  g2i. 

Detroit. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  encouraging  ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  36  cents  ;  evening,  33  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents  ;  job  printers;  per 
week,  $14.  Although  there  is  a  better  outlook  here  at  present  than  for  some  time 
past,  there  is  no  demand  for  printers,  there  being  enough  resident  compositors  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

Joliet. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morning  papers, 
30  cents ;  evening,  27  cents  ;  bookwork,  27  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $12  to  $15. 
It  looks  good  for  a  steady,  sober  “sub  ”  or  two  during  the  coming  season 

Kalamazoo. — State  of  trade,  good  ;  prospects,  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  27  cents  ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  25  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$10  and  $12.  Demand  fully  supplied.  Delegate  to  Buffalo,  Frank  M.  Butters. 

Mobile. — State  of  trade,  dull  ;  prospects,  very  bad  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
^16.  Demand  fully  supplied. 

New  Haven. — Slate  of  trade,  very  good;  prospects,  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  35  cents ;  bookwork,  30  to  40  cents  ;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $15. 

Omaha. — State  of  trade,  good  ;  prospects,  encouraging ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  35  cents ;  evening,  32  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $15.  The  situation 
in  the  Herald  jobrooms  remains  unchanged. 

Philadelphia. — State  of  trade,  very  good ;  prospects,  good ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  jfid  to  Jfi8. 


Rochester. — State  of  trade,  good  ;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  33  cents;  evening,  30  cents;  bookwork,  30  cents;  weekwork,  §14.  Work 
brisk  in  job  offices,  and  subs  scarce  on  the  newspapers. 

Sioux  City. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  not  so  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  33  cents  ;  evening,  28  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $16.  Supply  of  printers  equal  to  demand.  Scale  on  daywork  will  be  30 
cents  after  May  i. 

Springfield.— State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  33^^  cents;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$15.  No  trouble,  plenty  of  work,  and  also  a  sufficient  number  of  men  constantly 
about  to  do  it. 

St.  Louis. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $18, 

Topeka. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  middling;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  ;^is. 
Considerable  jobwork  at  present,  but  there  is  no  telling  how  soon  the  bottom  will 
drop  out  of  the  boom. 

Winnipeg. — State  of  trade,  good  ;  prospects,  fair  for  next  two  months;  com¬ 
position  on  morning  p.apers,  37}^  cents;  evening,  35  cents ;  bookwork,  37^4  to  40 
cents;  job  printers,  per  week,  $16  to  $18.  Stay  away ;  outside  of  city  little  work 
and  doubtful  wages. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Mr.  Andrew  Van  Bibber,  of  Van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  we 
understand,  is  preparing  a  work  on  printers’  rollers,  which  he  intends 
shall  be  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  ever  published.  No  one 
is  more  competent  to  treat  this  subject,  and  all  printers  and  pressmen 
would  do  well  to  keep  a  look  out  for  it.  Only  one  edition  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  which  will  be  copyrighted.  See  their  advertisement  on  another 
page. 

Substantial  improvements  recently  made  in  the  “  Liberty  ”  news 
printing  machine,  manufactured  by  the  Liberty  Machine  Works,  54 
Frankfort  street.  New  York,  render  it  equal  in  many  respects,  to  a  first- 
class  cylinder  press.  J'olding  machines  can  be  attached,  when  ordered, 
without  extra  charge  for  connecting  them  ;  they  take  the  place  of  the 
delivery  table  when  using  the  fly,  and  occupy  the  same  space.  The 
“  Liberty  Job  Press,”  manufactured  by  the  same  firm,  is  unsurpassed 
in  simplicity  of  construction,  speed,  durability,  register,  and  clearness 
and  evenness  of  impression.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


THE  SEDGWICK  PAPER  JOGGER. 

We  direct  the  especial  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  above-named  machine,  an  attachment  for  cylinder  presses  for 
jogging  paper  after  it  has  been  delivered  from  the  tly.  It  works  auto¬ 
matically  with  the  fly,  and  will  jog  any  size,  thickness  or  quality, 
except  tissue,  as  even  as  it  can  be  done  with  hand.  Address  G.  H. 
Sedgwick,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  for  price  and  circular. 


“FAST  TYPESETTING.” 

A  book  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Barnes,  McCann  &  Duguid,  contains  records  of  all  typesetting  matches, 
portraits  and  sketches  of  famous  printers,  valuable  suggestions  on  setting 
type,  etc.  Price  $2.  Sold  only  by  William  C.  Barnes,  126  Sand  street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Joseph  W.  McCann,  934  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York;  Alex.  Duguid,  Enquirer  oihee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY.  ; 

Again,  we  take  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
a  page  of  samples  of  photo-zincography  to  be  found  in  the  present  ! 

issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  the  production  of  the  establishment  ! 
of  A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  the  well-known  electrotypers  and  photo- engravers,  • 

1 19  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Though  the  specimens  here  given  are 
necessarily  limited  in  numlier,  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  the 
various  styles  and  class  of  work  in  which  zincography  can  be  employed 
to  advantage.  The  perfect  tracery  in  the  “  prize  bouquet,”  the  clear  cut 
expression  of  the  portrait,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  oilier  samples, 
show  to  what  perfection  this  jirocess  has  been  brought.  It  is,  at  the  ‘j 
same  time,  simple,  effective  and  cheap — and  we  know  of  no  better 
recommendations.  Parties  at  a  distance  desiring  work  of  this  character  ^ 
cannot  do  better  tiian  send  for  estimates.  '  j 
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REMOVAL. 

Hastings  &  Todd,  tlie  well-known  manufacturers  of  cardboard,  35 
and  37  Beekman  street.  New  York,  intend  to  remove  on  or  about  the 
20th  of  April,  to  new  and  more  commodious  quarters,  located  at  26 
Beekman,  and  running  through  to  .Spruce  street,  where  will  be  found 
every  possible  convenience  and  contrivance  for  the  conducting  of  their 
business,  at  the  lowest  possible  margin  of  expense.  They  will  also 
carry  a  much  larger  stock  than  they  do  at  present — though  it  is  now  the 
largest  in  the  city — and  will  in  every  way  be  better  prepared  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  their  busine.ss. 


WHIPPLE’S  ECONOMIC  PROOF-PRESS. 


A  perfectly  simple,  but  accurate  device  for  taking  double  and  single 
column  galley  proofs,  consisting  of  two  iron  tr.acks,  the  requisite  height, 
and  a  hollow,  felt-covered  cylinder  of  sufficient  weight  to  produce  an 
even  impression,  without  .any  extra  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
It  is  merely  the  old  method  simplified  and  cheapened  to  an  extent  that 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  practical  printer  who  requires  a 
proof-press.  Full  length  of  track  32  inches ;  galley  space  between 
tr.acks,  10  inches ;  cylinder,  7  inches  in  circumference ;  weight  of 
cylinder,  between  15  and  20  pounds;  entire  weight  of  machine,  not 
over  35  lbs.  Price  ;^io.  Manufactured  by  Frank  B.  Whipple,  and  sold 
by  the  Union  Type  Foundry,  298  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  REMOVAL. 

The  A.  N.  Kellogg  Newspajier  Company,  formerly  located  at  79 
Jackson  street,  has  been  compelled,  by  a  continued  increa.se  of  business, 
to  seek  more  convenient  and  commodious  quarters,  which  have  been 
found  in  the  new  .and  elegant  eight-.story  building  on  ILarrison,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Dearborn  street  to  Fourth  avenue,  one  of  the  most  eligible  .and 
best-lighted  structures  in  the  city.  Here  they  are  prep.ared  to  fill,  with 
unerring  promptness,  all  orders  for  their  present  customers,  as  also  from 
all  new  comers,  who  may  favor  them  with  their  patronage.  As  is  known 
to  the  trade,  they  furnish  almost  everything  in  the  shape  of  reading 
matter,  from  the  latest  telegraphic  news  for  daily  papers,  to  interesting 
miscellaneous  articles  for  weeklies,  including  serial  stories,  tales,  illus¬ 
trated  and  otherwise,  traveling  sketches,  poetry,  religious  reading, 
scientific  articles,  and  semi-news  matter  of  jrarticul.ar  intere.st.  The 
economy  and  convenience  resulting  from  the  use  of  stereotype  jjlates 
have  made  them  a  necessary  part  of  the  outfit  of  a  country  office,  while 
the  services  now  rendered  by  them  are  so  varied,  and  their  forms  and 
style  and  make-up  such  that  every  publisher  desiring  their  services  can 
be  suited.  Remember  the  new  location  on  ILarrison  street,  extending 
from  Dearborn  street  to  Fourth  avenue. 


THE  BOOM  IN  “CHALLENGE”  PRESSES. 

This  popular  printing  press  is  having  an  astonishing  sale,  and 
Messrs.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company,  the  manufacturers,  are  entitled  to 
both  credit  and  congratulation  for  the  magnificent  industry  they  have 
built  up.  They  were  the  first  in  the  West  to  undertake  the  manufacture 
of  platen  presses  on  a  large  sc.ale ;  but  the  immense  output  of  their 
“  Ch.allenge”  presses,  the  enthusiastic  testimonials  from  practical  printers 
who  are  using  them,  .and  the  bewildering  scene  of  activity  presented  by 
their  capacious  machine  shops,  all  tend  to  prove  th.at  they  builded  wisely 
and  permanently  when  they  e.stablished  the  Challenge  Press  Works  .at 
46-48  Third  avenue,  this  city.  No  one  could  make  a  visit  to  this  great 
mech.anical  hive  of  industry  without  realizing  the  truth  of  the  caption  of 
this  article,  namely,  that  there  is  a  genuine  boom  in  “Challenge” 
presses. 

These  facts  illustrate  another  and  broader  one :  that  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  tireless  West,  these  great  and  thriving  industries  are 
growing  up  around  us  so  rapidly  that  their  own  as.sociates  and  kindred 
scarcely  realize  their  exi.stence  until  they  have  grown  to  magnificent 
proportions.  Nothing  is  new  to  us.  Nothing  astonishes  us. 


STEREOTYPER  AND  COMPOSITOR— A  good  job  compositor, 

well  up  in  all  classes  of  work,  wants  a  situation  (member  of  International 
Typographical  Union).  He  can  work  stereotyping  apparatus.  Piea.se  address, 
“COMPOSITOR,”  174  (Deetr  street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


WANTED — Those  in  need  of  counters  to  send  for  circular  and 
prices  to  W.  N.  DURANT,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-6-tf 


WANTED — Agents  to  sell  Durant’s  patent  counters.  Machines 

sent  on  thirty  days’  tri.al.  Liberttl  commission.  Address,  W.  N.  DURANT, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-1-tf 


TO  PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS  AND  ADVERTISING 
AGENTS. 

We  have  a  number  of  first-class  advertising  specialties, 
including  THE  SEASON,  an  illustrated  quarterly,  for 
any  part  of  the  year;  the  CHRISTMAS  BELLS,  and  the 
ARTISTIC  ALMANAC,  on  which  “an  honest  penny”  can 
be  made  by  anyone  having  a  little  push  and  ordinary  ability 
as  solicitors.  Sample  copies  sent  by  mail.  Address,  J.  A.  & 
R.  A.  REID,  Printers  and  Publishers,  Providence,  R.  I. 

3-4-5-9-10-11. 


H.  K  Meau,  Pres’t.  A.  T.  Hodge,  Sec’y.  W.  C.  Gillett,  Treas. 


Manufacturers  and  Deaters  1 


LEDGER,  WRAPPING,  BLOTTER, 
RULED,  BOOK,  WRITING, 
POSTER  AND  NEWS 

PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES,  CARDBOARD, 
ALL  STOCK  USED  BY  PRINTERS. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

1 81  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


tiO 

CO 


01 

S45 

245 

245 


Library 
Numbers. 

PERFORATLD. 

5  Sizes.  All  Gummed. 

8c  to  30c  per  loo. 

P.  F.  VAN  EVEREN. 
116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 

21 


8 


10 

02 

02 

iO 

02 


To  Master  Printers  and  Bookbinders. 


=  FOR  SALE= 

The  controlling  interest  in  an  established  Job  Printing 
and  Bookbinding  Concern,  doing  a  large  business  in 
the  most  thriving  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  First-class 
opportunity.  Principals  only.  Men  who  mean  business, 
may  inquire  of 

MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO., 

139  Monroe  St.  CHICAGO. 
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Sixth  and  Vine  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Van  Bibber’s  “Regular”  Composition, 

30  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Van  Bibber’s  ‘‘Cbampion”  (Re-casting)  Composition, 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

VAN  BIBBER’S  “ROUGH  AND  READY,” 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


“Rough  and  Ready”  is  easy,  quick  and  simple  to  use;  it  makes  a  No.  i  Roller,  costing 
you  about  19  cents  per  pound  for  winter  rollers  and  about  24  cents  per  pound  for  summer  ones. 

Our  “Regular”  is  a  perfectly  reliable  composition,  working  splendidly  in  any  weather  with 
any  ink.  Rollers  made  of  it  this  winter  should  be  very  durable  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfect 
order. 

Our  “Champion”  composition  is  the  best  composition  made  of  the  “recasting”  class.  Printers 
in  dry  climates  will  find  it  especially  useful. 


PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  WITH  EVERY  PACKAGE  OF  OUR  GOODS,  AND  WE  WARRANT 
ALL  GOODS  WE  SEND  OUT. 


I^ism  OR  AQENmS 


Van  Bilikr’s  “Regular”  Composition,  and  Van  Bibber’s  “Rough  and  Ready.’ 


IN  THE  EAST. 


FARMER,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  65  Beekman  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

COLLINS  &  McLEESTER,  705jayne  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
MATHER  M’F’G  CO.  108  S.  Eighth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  104  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  236  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  15  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  &  F.  B.  GARRETT, 

H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
CHAS.  J.  CARY  &  CO., 
JOHNSTON  &  CO., 
ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO., 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
102  Governor  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
314,  316  Eighth  St.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
7  Bank  Lane,  BALTIMORE,  MD, 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 
59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


IN  THE  WEST. 


ST.  LOUIS  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Third  and  Vine  Sts.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  141,  143  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
H.  NIEDECKEN  &  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


*JNO.  T.  RETON  &  SON 
*C.  P.  KINGSBURY, 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO., 
*L.  GRAHAM  &  SON, 
W.  G.  SCARFF  &  CO„ 


606  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

408  Felix  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

93,95  Camp  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
loi  Gravier  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

731  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

^WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION,  930  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

THOSE  MARKED  WITH  AN  *  FURNISH  CAST  ROLLERS  OF  ANY  SIZE  PROMPTLY, 


*J.  J.  PASTORIZA,  89,  91  Congress  St.,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

HAS.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

ROBT.  LOWELL,  Third  and  Market  Sts.,  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO.,  59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

^CINCINNATI  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

♦  FRANKLIN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

♦LOUIS  SNIDER’S  SONS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

♦CHAS.  STEWART  PAPER  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

♦CHATFIELD  &  WOODS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

♦ROSS,  ROBBINS  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  above  are  the  leading  houses  in  their  line  in  the  United  States.  They  are  kept  well  stocked  with  fresh  and  seasonable  goods. 

If  yon  order  simply  Van  Bibber’s  Composition,  our  “  Regular”  will  be  sent.  If  you  w.ant  “  Rough  and  Ready,”  say  so,  and  do  not  add  the  word  “Composition” 
to  it.  Specify  Van  Biiiber’s  Goods,  and  see  that  you  get  them. 

Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  also  by  the  following  Advertising  Agencies  : 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York;  N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Times  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  LORD  &  THOMAS,  Chicago,  Ill.; 

NELSON  CHESMAN  &  CO..  922  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  DAUCHY  &  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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CHICAGO  BRASS  RULE  WORKS, 


No.  84  Market  Street,  CHICAGO. 


This  Establishment  is  now  daily  turning  out 

METAL  FURNITURE, 

Which  for  Strength,  Accuracy  and  Durability,  is  superior  to 
any  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

It  is  made  to  STANDARD  PICAS,  and  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  absolutely  true. 

Price,  25  Cts.  per  lb.  A  liberal  Discount  allowed  on  all  orders  over  100  lbs. 


J.  P.  TRENTER,  Proprietor. 


D.vi.aC\\.V-V  &Go. 

PRINTERS  ROLLERS 

j324-&3^6  PEARL  ST.  NEW  YORK 


LEADING  manufacturers  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


REFERENCE  TO  LARGEST  HOUSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 


THE 

New  Style  Gordon  Press. 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13x19,  11x17;  10x15,  9x13  &  8x12, 

(inside  the  chase). 

CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

99  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


MORGANS  &  WILCOX  M’FG  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


— Manufacturers  of — 


— Dealers  in — 


PRINTERS’  WOOD  fiOODS, 

Wood  Type,  Proof  Presses, 
AND  General  Dealers. 


METAL  TYPE, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  OF 

U.  S.Type  Founders. 


We  call  attention  to 
the  following  among 
our  new  specialties: 

MOVABLE  DRY¬ 
ING  RACK. 

This  has  movalile 
racks  with  narrow 
slats  on  which  to  dry 
paper  as  it  comes  from 
the  press.  They  are 
made  in  two  sizes,  to 
take  paper  24x36  or 
28x42.  They  may  be 
used  independent  of  the 
frame,  if  desired,  being 
so  constructed  that 
when  piled  one  upon 
another  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  open  space  be- 
tween  them.  The 
frame  stands  on  strong 
casters. 

No.  Dryers.  Size.  Price. 

1  20  ztxSfi  ju  00 

•2  •  xn  24.\:i6  20  00 

3  20  28x.t2  20  00 

4  :t0  28x42  28  00 

24x36  dryers,  per  doz.,  4  80 
28x42  .  6  00 


HAIGHT’S  HANDY  LOCK-UP 


PATENT  PENDING. 


This  is  a  simple  and  efficient  device  for  locking  up  galleys  for  proofs.  It  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  galley,  and  can  be  locked  or  unlocked  in  an  instant.  It 
consists  of  two  narrow  parallel  strips  of  wood  jointed  together  by  spring  links  and 
held  in  position  by  a  rigid  cross-bar  and  a  quick  thumbscrew.  These  springs  adjust 
themselves  to  any  unevenness  there  may  be  in  the  galley,  and  permit  a  snug  and 
perfect  lock-np  even  in  an  old  warped  galley  without  further  straining  it.  There  is 
no  danger  of  its  spreading  the  galley  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  it  after  washing, 
nor  any  risk  of  knocking  the  type  off  its  feet  in  unlocking  it,  as  there  is  in  the  use  of 
side  sticks  and  quoins.  The  single  column  lock-up  has  nine  pica  ems  spread,  and  the 
double  column  has  twelve  ems.  Price,  40  cents.  Postage  on  one  lock-up,  6  cts. 
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THE  SEDGWICK 

PAPER  JOGGER 


JS  an  attachment  for  Cylinder  Presses  for  Jogging  Paper 
after  it  is  delivered  from  the  Fly.  It  works  auto¬ 
matically  with  the  Fly,  and  will  jog  any  size,  thickness 
or  quality  of  paper,  except  a  tissue,  as  even  as  it  can  be 
done  by  hand. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

G.  H.  SEDGWICK, 

BLOOMFIELD,  -  NEW  JERSEY. 


THE  PARAGON  — —good  results 


Paper  and  Card  Cutting  Macliines. 


f.=  o5 


EDWARD  L. 


Follow  the  use  of  the  "  ELM  CITY”  BRONZING  PAD,  COUNTER,  CARD 
CUTTER,  ROLLER  COMPO.,  Etc. 


SELF-FEEDING  ELM  CITY  BRONZING  PAD. 


(  PATENT  SEPT.  l6,  1884.) 

The  Bronze  is  received  in  the  top,  and  delivered 
through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The 
supply  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end  of  pad.  It  is 
of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents 
all  waste. 

Price,  large  size,  2yi  by  b  inches,  -  -  $2.50 

Price,  for  light  work,  2'%  inches  square,  i.yo 


“  No  Better  Goods  in  the  Market.” — We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  your  goods,  and  in 
truth  there  are  none  better  in  the  market. — Marder, 
Luse  dr’  Co.,  Type  Founders,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago. 


ELM  CITY  COUNTING  MACHINE. 

Saves  both  stock  and 
time.  Repeats  automat¬ 
ically.  Can  be  attached 
to  any  kind  of  machine 
where  a  direct  horizontal 
or  vertical  movement  is 
to  be  obtained. 


ELM  CITY  CARD  CUTTER. 

1 1  is  so  made  that  a  /a// 
sheet  of  cardboard  may 
be  cut  on  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  any  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  no  other 
cutter  of  its  size  that  will 
do  this. 

Price,  $10.00. 

Elm  City  Roller 
CoMPO.,  is  used  and  liked 
by  At  printers. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR. 


328  Vine  St.  and  327  New  St., 


PHILADELPHIA,  i  Manufactured  by  G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE  AMERICAN 

Art.-Printer 


A  Genuine  Printers’  Art  Magazine. 

Bristling  with  “  Points  ”  for  the  Composing  Room,  Pressroom, 
Stockroom  and  Counting  House. 

Technical  Instruction  in  Jobbing,  at  the  Case,  on  the  Stone 
and  at  tlie  Press. 

HOW  TO  PUT  JOBS  TOGETHER, 

AND  HOW  TO  WORK  THEM. 

Specimens  of  Black  and  Colored  Jolnvork  in  every  Issue. 


Published  Bi-monthly  at  $1.50  a  year. 
25  cents  single  number. 


C.  E.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Publisher, 

22  College  Place,  •  •  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 

(patent  may  II,  1886) 


Power  Wire  Stitching  Machine. 


Price,  No.  3, 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round, 
»  “  “  Flat,  ■ 


$350.00 

•25 

•35 


GUARANTEED. 

Only  two  adjustments — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
staples,  the  other  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table. 

CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  either  saddle  or 
flat.  No  adjustment  required  in  changing  flat  to  round  wire. 

THE  ONLY  SIMPLE  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This  machine  form-, 
drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or  flat  wire,  wound  on  spools,  and 
will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle. 
.  -  There  are  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with 

staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of  its  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can 
operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and  durable.  Weighs  250  lbs. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  M’F’G  CO. 

327  and  329  Dearborn  Street,  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

41  and  43  Beekman  Street,  _  _  _  NEW  YORK. 
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“PEERLESS 
JOB  PRESS 

-THE 

MOHEY 

MAKER. 


BUILT  BY 

GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  V.-Pres’t. 

44  Beekman  Street,  I  202  S.  Clark  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  1  CHICAGO. 
- U.  S.  A. - 


“let  the  galled  jade  wince.” 


so  WAIL  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  "OLD  STYLE”  AND  “OLD  STYLE  IMPRpVED"  JOB  PRESSES,  NOW  CALLED 
BY  ANOTHER  NAME- 

WELL,  LET  THEM  WAIL  AND  WINCE,  WE  CAN’T  HELP  IT _ SHOULD  THINK  THEY  WOULD,  WHEN  MEETING  PURCHASERS 

WHOMTHEY  1NDUCEDJ0BUYTHE^"0  L  p_ST  YL  E_”  A  N  D  "  OL  D_ST  Y  L  E  IMPROVED”  U  N  D  E  R_A  N  OT  H  E^  A  ME,  TH  E_FOU  N  DATION 
PATENTS  OF  WHICH  WERE  ISSUED  BY  THE  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE  IN  1851  OR  THEREABOUTS. 

"IMPROVEMENTS,"  "DEMANDS  OF  PROGRESS,"  “NECESSITIES  OF  THE  TRADE,”  ETC.,  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  "OLD 
STYLE"  AND  "OLD  STYLE  IMPROVED"  UNDER  ANOTHER  NAME,  WON’T  DO  FOR  PUSHING,  GO-AHEAD,  PROGRESSIVE,  LIVE, 

MONEY-MAKING  PRINTERS _ TOO  ANTIQUATED _ THE  WONDERFUL  ADVANCEMENT  IN  THE  ART  PRESERVATIVE  IN  RECENT 

YEARS  HAS  CREATED  A  DEMAND  FOR  GENUINE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  JOB  PRESSES  FAR  IN  ADVANCE  OF  THESE  OLD  FASHIONED 
DEVICES  PATENTED  IN  1851  OR  THEREABOUTS. 

SO  RIGHT  HERE,  WE  REPEAT  AND  EMPHASIZE  THE  CLAIMS  WE  HAVE  SO  PERSISTENTLY  MADE,  VIZ:  THAT  THE 
‘‘PEERLESS”  STANDS  NOW,  THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  ALL  THAT  IS  LATEST  IN  THOUGHT,  DESIGN  AND  IMPROVEMENT  IN 

THE  FIRST-CLASS,  MONEY-MAKING  JOB  PRESS  OF  TODAY _ THE  ‘‘  PEERLESS”  IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  THIS  AGE  AND 

OF  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  TIMES  IN  WHICH  WE  LIVE,  NOT  OF  THAT  OF  THIRTY  OR  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

THOUSANDS  OF  ‘‘  PEERLESS”  PRESSES  WE  HAVE  BUILT  AND  SOLD,  AND  THEY  ARE  IN  USE  IN  THE  BEST  PRINT¬ 
ING  OFFICES  OF  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES _ THUS  EVERY  PRINTER  AND  DEALER  OF  INTELLIGENCE  HAS  BEEN  MADE 

AWARE  OF  THE  SPLENDID  REPUTATION  THE  ‘‘  PEERLESS”  HAS  MADE  AS  A  FIRST-CLASS  MONEY-MAKER  IN  THE 

C 0 MPARATIVELY  SHORT  TIME  IT  HAS  BEEN  ON  THE  MARKET _ THE  PRINTER  WHO  DESIRES  TO  MAKE  MONEY  OUT  OF  HIS 

OFFICE,  AND  AT  SAME  TIME  DO  THE  BEST  PRESSWORK,  AND  THE  MOST  OF  IT,  SHOULD  BY  ALL  MEANS  BUY  ”  PEERLESS” 
JOB  PRESSES. 

WE  BUILD  SEVEN  SIZES  OF  ‘‘  PEERLESS”  PRESSES  AND  A  LARGE  LINE  OF  POWER  AND  LEVER  PAPER  CUTTERS _ WE 

ALSO  BUILD  THE  "CLIPPER  ”  AND  "JEWEL"  PRESSES  TO  MEET  THE  MARKET  FOR  LOW  PRICES  AND  "OLD  STYLE"  MACHINES. 

ALL  TYPE  FOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINTERS'  MATERIALS  SELL  OUR  MACHINES 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  TERMS. 
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CO., 


BROWN  FOLDING  MACHINE 

E.RI^,  PrNNBYLaVANIA. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
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BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  ^ 

READ  THE  RECORD. 

Highest  Speed  of  any  Platen  Press. 

Most  Convenient  Press  to  Feed. 

Unyielding  in  Strength. 

Complete  Distribution. 

Absolute  Register. 

Easy-Running. 

Faultless. 


_  —  — 


FOR  PRICES  AND  ALL  FURTHER 
INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


^hniedEW6nd2(LeB  Go 


SALESROOM,  303-305  DEARBORN  ST., 
PRESS  Works,  46-48  third  avenue. 


Chicago. 
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Improved  Paper-Cutting  Machines, 


Successor  and  Manufacturer  of  THE  BROWN  &  CARVER 

614  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASILY  AND  ACCURATELY  ADJUSTED. 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE.  |  SIZE.  PRICE. 

48-inch . $1,200  37-inch .  $700  30-inch .  $500 

43-inch .  885  |  33-inch . . .  575  |  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  Steampower  Cutlers.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above. 

J.  M.  IVES  &  CO.,  293  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Brown  &  Carver  Cutting  Machines. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OF 

PERFECTION. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Gen’l  western  Agents,  115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTINO. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

COLORS  AND  COLOR  PRINTING. 

NO.  II. — BY  A.  V.  HAIGHT. 

WHERE  three  colors  are  to  be  used  on  a  piece  of  work, 
some  of  the  combinations  that  harmonize  well,  are  : 
Red,  yellow  and  blue  ;  vermilion,  dark  green  and  light 
salmon;  carmine,  greenish  yellow  and  black;  blue,  orange 
and  dark  brown;  brown,  yellow  and  purple;  orange,  light 
blue  and  black;  olive,  scarlet  and  light  blue  ;  raw  sienna, 
sage  green  and  carmine. 

In  the  more  elaborate  kinds  of  color  printing,  where 
six,  seven  or  more  tints  and  colors  are  employed,  the 
combinations  possible  are  almost  endless.  The  beauty  of 
the  work,  in  such  cases,  must  depend  greatly  on  a  natural 
or  educated  taste  for  color  combination,  and  even  with 
the  best  requires  much  study.  The  different  colors  should 
be  so  arranged  and  distributed  that  any  single  color  will 
not  be  too  prominent,  or  at  least  not  so  leading  that  the- 
others  are  nearly  lost  to  sight.  The  introduction  of  tints 
on  this  kind  of  work  is  absolutely  necessary  as  inter¬ 
mediates,  to  prevent  the  otherwise  harsh  appearance  of  a 
number  of  full,  bright  colors  in  juxtaposition.  Where 
several  bright,  strong  colors  are  required,  tints  made  from 
the  same  colors  may  be  used  to  a  great  extent.  For 
instance,  a  pink  tint  will  improve  the  appearance  of  red,  or 
a  green  tint  will  heighten  a  full  green  color  of  the  same 
hue.  Where  many  tints  cannot  be  used,  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  those  that  will  harmonize  as  well  as  possible 
with  the  colors  employed.  Gray,  being  a  mixture  of 
white  and  black,  may  always  be  used,  as  it  will  harmonize 
with  any  color  and  always  make  the  colors  appear  purer 
and  brighter.  A  colored  gray  placed  close  to  a  bright 
color  will  be  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  color. 
For  example,  if  a  bluish  gray  be  used  close  to  orange,  it 
will  receive  a  perceptible  increase  of  blue;  and  a  yellowish 
gray  will  take  a  perceptible  green  tint  in  the  same  place. 
In  other  words,  the  gray  tint  will  reflect  the  complement¬ 
ary  of  the  color  used  with  it. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  results  in  color  printing  are 
obtained  by  what  may  be  called  the  harmony  of  analogous 
colors.  By  this  we  mean  the  combination  of  various  colors 
and  tints  which  will  not  present  a  strong  or  marked  con¬ 


trast.  Broken  colors  are  generally  the  best  for  this  class 
of  work,  and  they  may  often  be  lapped  or  blended  in  the 
printing  so  as  to  produce  very  pretty  effects.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  single  pure  color  in  a  piece  of  work  of  this 
kind  will  often  improve  and  brighten  it  a  great  deal,  how¬ 
ever.  For  instance,  take  olive,  raw  sienna  and  scarlet  as 
the  leading  colors.  With  these,  use  gold  and  dark  brown, 
and  tints  made  from  the  colors  named,  which  may  be 
lapped  or  blended  in  some  parts  of  the  work.  If  the 
colors  are  properly  distributed,  the  result  of  this  and  similar 
combinations  cannot  fail  to  be  good. 

It  is  not  the  choice  and  distribution  of  colors  alone, 
however,  that  make  a  piece  of  work  attractive.  It  often 
happens  that  the  selection  of  colors  for  a  job  may  be  fault¬ 
less,  and,  though  they  may  be  also  judiciously  distributed, 
yet  the  whole  thing  will  present  an  unsightly  appearance. 
A  correct  or  graceful  design  is  of  primary  importance, 
and  will  go  far  toward  simplifying  the  arrangement  of 
colors. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  also,  that  a  design,  which  is 
without  any  fault  in  itself,  cannot  be  adapted  to  colors 
advantageously.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  piece  of  color 
printing  which  once  came  in  his  hands.  Before  attempting 
to  print  it  in  colors  the  design  appeared  to  be  very  good, 
and  was  new  and  original.  A  number  of  selections  of 
colors  variously  arranged  were  tried,  but  none  of  them 
had  any  other  effect  than  to  make  the  job  look  inferior  to 
the  plain  printing  in  black,  and  the  design  was  finally 
abandoned,  so  far  as  printing  it  in  colors  was  concerned. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  mainly  to  ornamental 
designs,  and  not  to  pictorial  printing,  or  printing  in  colors 
entirely  from  engravings.  In  the  latter  class  of  work, 
when  the  composition  or  picture  is  made  up  of  figures, 
buildings,  foliage,  etc.,  the  colors  are  necessarily  governed 
by  the  character  of  the  subject ;  and  though  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  artist  or  the  engraver,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  get  an  absolutely  correct  or  harmonious  group¬ 
ing  of  colors.  In  the  purely  ornamental  work,  the  task  of 
arranging  the  colors  is  more  difficult,  as  it  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  taste  or  judgment  of  the  printer  or 
artist.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  mainly  a  matter  of  imitat¬ 
ing  something  in  nature,  or  copying  the  work  of  another, 
while,  in  the  latter,  originality  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
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harmony  of  colors  is  called  into  use.  In  arranging  the 
colors  for  printing  a  picture,  one  would  hardly  think  of 
printing  a  dog  green  to  harmonize  with  a  red  brick  house, 
or  of  printing  the  foliage  near  the  horizon  in  orange  to 
bring  it  in  harmonious  contrast  with  a  blue  sky.  The 
natural  colors  of  the  objects  must  be  adhered  to  more  or 
less,  while  in  a  piece  of  ornamental  work  there  may  be 
nothing  to  govern  the  choice  of  colors. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  laws  governing  the 
harmonious  contrast  of  colors  might  be  more  advantage¬ 
ously  applied  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colors  in  specimen 
books  of  printing  inks.  It  has  almost  invariably  been  the 
custom  to  commence  with  a  certain  color,  and  follow  suc¬ 
cessively  with  the  different  grades  of  the  same.  If  a 
person  looks  at  a  dozen  pages  of  red  ink,  one  after  another, 
the  last  five  or  six  will  appear  to  be  duller  or  less  beautiful 
than  the  first,  though  they  may  be  in  reality  as  bright  or 
brighter.  The  eyes  having  looked  at  five  or  six  pages  of 
the  same  color,  are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  if  they 
had  looked  steadily  the  same  length  of  time  at  a  solid  red, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  see  the  complementary  of  red, 
which  is  green.  If  two  or  three  pages  of  red  were  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  as  many  of  green,  the  effect  would  be 
to  restore  the  eyes  to  their  normal  state,  and  to  intensify 
the  appearance  of  both  the  colors.  So  if  one  looks  for  a 
time  at  a  number  of  lemon  yellows,  and  immediately 
comes  to  an  orange  yellow,  the  latter  will  appear  to  be  a 
dark  or  crimson  red,  from  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  affected 
by  a  tendency  to  see  violet,  which  is  the  complementary  of 
lemon  yellow;  and  the  yellow  of  the  orange  disappears 
and  leaves  to  the  sight  only  the  red  of  the  orange,  or  a 
red  inclining  to  violet. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Translated  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  ALBUMEN  (EGG-WHITE)  COPYING  PROCESS 
FOR  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PURPOSES. 

The  mystery  heretofore  connected  with  everything 
relating  to  the  process  of  zinc-etching,  is  rapidly 
being  cleared  away,  as  this  art,  known  for  many  years,  but 
not  until  recently  put  into  extensive  practical  use,  is  now 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  business.  And  this  is  not  only 
noticeable  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  European 
countries.  The  process,  as  in  use  in  Germany,  differs 
slightly  from  that  which  is  commonly  practiced  in  this 
country.  Richard  Merkel  gives  his  experience  in  zinc¬ 
etching  in  an  article  lately  published  in  the  Graphische 
Kilnste,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  interesting,  and, 
probably,  useful  suggestions  concerning  this  branch  of  the 
“art  preservative  of  arts.” 

Syrian  asphaltum,  a  pitch,  or  tar,  which  is  sensitive  to 
light,  but  will  not  readily  be  influenced  by  acids,  has  found 
its  way  into  most  photo-engraving  establishments,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  best  means  to  procure  a  photographic  copy 
on  zinc,  for  the  purpose  of  etching;  indeed,  such  copies 
are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  chemical  engraving,  being 
well  delineated,  sharp  and  clear.  But  the  translucence 
of  asphaltum  is  so  slight  that  large  establi.shments  have  been 
obliged  to  introduce  electric  light,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
procure  copies  on  winter  days  and  in  dark  weather,  when 


there  is  no  sunshine ;  whereas,  smaller  establishments, 
which  found  it  too  expensive  to  introduce  such  facilities, 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  process  of  copying  on  paper, 
prepared  with  egg-white  gelatine  and  a  solution  of  chrome. 
In  this  way  a  copy  can  be  obtained  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  with  comparatively  little  light.  Although  much  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  this  method  of  copying,  it  is  only  the 
most  skillful  artisan  who  is  enabled  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results ;  that  is  to  say  produce  copies  which  are  equal  to 
those  procured  by  the  asphaltum  process.  The  work 
following  the  exposition  of  the  copy,  as  the  rolling  up, 
developing  and  protecting,  requires  much  more  care  and 
time. 

In  the  following,  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  the 
method  by  which  such  results  are  obtained,  as  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  the  asphaltum  process.  The 
art  of  zinc-etching  is  by  no  means  new  ;  it  was,  however, 
not  put  into  practical  use  for  a  long  time,  because  the 
obstacles  to  contend  with  were  not  fully  understood,  but 
it  is  now  a  distinctive  science,  and  the  process  of  copying 
with  chrome  egg-white  gelatine,  affords  many  advantages. 
Great  care,  however,  should  be  observed  in  all  the  various 
manipulations,  as  much  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operator. 

The  whites  of  two  eggs  are  beaten  so  as  to  form  a  froth, 
and  then  given  time  to  settle.  After  skimming,  a  clear 
fluent  albumen  is  obtained.  I  find  this  solution  to  work 
admirably  : 


6o  grams  distilled  water. 

3  “  bi-chrome-acid  ammonia. 

6  “  ammonia. 

9  “  spiritus. 

To  25  ccm.  of  this  mixture  30  ccm.  of  alburnen  is 
added,  and,  after  being  well  shaken,  is  filtered  through  a 
fine  linen  cloth. 

A  well -polished  plate  of  zinc,  perfectly  free  of  fatty 
substance,  is  covered  with  the  solution  as  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  care  being  taken  that  the  egg-white  does  not  form  any 
bubbles.  By  holding  the  plate  in  an  inclined  position  the 
fluid  will  drip  off  on  one  corner,  after  which  the  plate  is 
put  in  a  dark  room  to  dry.  Until  dry  the  solution  is  not 
very  sensitive  to  the  light.  In  about  two  hours  the  plate 
is  ready  to  be  put  into  the  copying  press.  The  plate,  as  a 
rule,  will  dry  in  about  half  an  hour,  bnt  if  used  too  soon  the 
fine  lines  will  be  lost  in  the  developing  of  the  picture.  It  is 
likewise,  impracticable  to  let  it  stand  too  long,  over  ten 
hours,  as  the  salts  of  chrome  will  make  the  albumen  almost 
entirely  insoluble.  The  exposure  of  the  negative  requires 
one  to  two  minutes  with  a  good  sun  ;  five  to  ten  minutes 
in  cloudy  weather,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  winter 
time  or  on  rainy  days.  The  copying  press,  or  frame,  is 
brought  back  into  the  darkroom,  and  the  plate  taken  out 
to  be  rolled  up.  This  part  of  the  work  requires  all  pos¬ 
sible  attention,  as  the  imperfect  rolling  up  was  the  cause 
of  the  egg-white  copying  process  falling  into  disuse,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  far  more  costly  asphaltum  method. 
With  a  good  printer's  roller  (here  a  leather  roller  is  used), 
a  small  quantity  of  book  ink  (here  lithographic  ink)  is 
rolled  out  thinly,  on  a  clean  stone,  after  which  the  stone  is 
again  washed  off  with  turpentine,  of  which  oil  a  few  drops 
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is  also  put  on  the  roller.  To  insure  an  even  disiribution 
the  ink  should  be  distributed  on  the  stone  until  the  turpen¬ 
tine  has  evaporated  ;  the  roller  then  regains  its  suction, 
and  the  ink  has  a  light  gray  appearance.  Then  proceed 
to  roll  up  the  zinc-plate  until  the  outlines  of  the  copy  are 
easily  discernible. 

This  being  done,  the  plate  is  put  into  a  shallow  basin, 
with  clear  water,  face  up,  and  left  there  about  five  minutes. 
The  work  of  developing  then  begins.  By  the  use  of  a 
small  ball  of  extra  fine  cotton  batting,  and  by  slight  press¬ 
ing  and  continued  movement  in  the  water,  all  the  ink  can 
be  rubbed  from  the  places  on  the  plate  which  are  not 
affected  by  the  light,  and  will  consequently  be  influenced 
by  the  acid.  This  is  done  without  taking  the  plate  from 
the  water.  All  places  not  affected  by  the  light  will  soon 
distinctly  develop,  as  the  ink  is  readily  removed  from 
them,  and,  if  the  exposition  has  been  well-timed,  and 
the  rolling  up  executed  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the 
picture  will  immediately  appear  very  clear.  After  such 
development,  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
allowed  to  drip  off,  and  dried  quickly  with  a  fan,  or  some¬ 
thing  similar.  The  picture  is  then  covered  with  finely 
pulverized  and  well  sifted  asphaltum,  which  is  carried  on 
with  cotton  batting.  (In  America  this  is  done  with  fine 
camel-hair  brushes,  and  the  brushing  over,  or  ])rotecting, 
is  done  alternately  from  all  four  sides.)  The  asphaltum 
powder  adheres  to  the  finest  lines,  and  all  superfluous 
asphaltum  is  easily  removed.  It  should  be  observed  that 
no  particles  remain  on  the  spaces,  which  should  appear 
white.  Then  the  plate  is  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  or  on 
an  iron  plate,  until  the  asphaltum  begins  to  dissolve, 
which  is  denoted  by  the  bright  appearance  of  the  copy. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the  plate,  as  the 
asphaltum  is  easily  burnt,  when  it  cracks  and  splits  off. 
Too  little  heating  is  likewise  disadvantageous.  If  the 
asphaltum  is  not  well  melted  and  combined  with  the  ink, 
the  acid  will  eat  into  the  illustration,  and  the  entire  copy 
will  be  spoiled,  or  ill  finished. 

Some  engravers  of  my  acquaintance  use  the  egg-white 
copying  process  for  rough  work,  but  will  not  undertake 
fine  work  with  the  same  method.  I  have  noticed  that  they 
make  the  same  mistakes. 

The  layer  of  egg-white  is  put  on  almost  clear,  with 
little  water,  and  is  so  thick  that  the  sun,  in  penetrating 
through  the  negative,  widens  the  fine  lines,  and  small 
white  spots  in  the  background  are  made  to  disappear 
entirely.  With  the  tried  solution  given  atove,  this  is 
obviated. 

The  use  of  lithographic  ink  is  also  prohibited;  it  is  too 
greasy,  and  cannot  be  removed  from  the  open  spaces  as 
readily  as  common  book  ink,  so  that  by  developing  it 
often  occurs  that  fine  lines  are  erased  entirely. 

In  carrying  too  much  ink  of  any  kind  no  good  results 
can  be  obtained.  As  with  the  fatty  lithographic  ink,  the 
water  cannot  penetrate  the  thick  layer  of  ink,  and  the 
developing  can  therefore  be  but  indifferently  executed. 

While  the  copying  and  rolling  up  is  going  on,  the  plate 
should  not  be  subjected  to  great  changes  of  temperature. 
If,  in  the  winter  time,  the  copying  press  is  put  near  a  cold 
window  to  expose  the  negative,  and  is  then  taken  into  a 


warm  room,  the  glass  begins  to  sweat,  and  the  developing 
of  the  copy  will  be  impossible. 

A  thin  layer  of  egg  white  and  ink  are  the  main  points 
to  be  looked  after,  and,  if  once  understood,  will  enable 
any  zinc  etcher  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
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TALKS  WITH  THE  BOYS. 

NO.  II. — BY  ALFRED  PYE. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  things  the  young  compositor 
should  endeavor  to  attain  is  a  readiness  to  decipher 
manuscript.  This  is  an  acquirement  necessary  for  rapid 
and  correct  composition,  and  comes  to  many  only  after 
long  years  of  practice.  A  system  which  obtains  in  En¬ 
gland,  and  which  could  be  well  adopted  in  the  United 
States  is,  to  employ  the  prospective  compositor  for  a  year 
or  more  as  copyholder  in  the  proofroom.  By  this  plan  an 
acquaintance  with  various  styles  of  manuscript  is  obtained, 
which  proves  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  learner 
when  he  takes  his  position  at  the  case.  When  such  a 
course  of  preliminary  training  is  impossible,  the  learner 
should  obtain  permission  from  the  proofreader  to  examine 
the  “dead  copy”  files,  and  read  up  and  compare  the 
manuscript  with  the  proofs;  for  by  an  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  caligraphy  of  numerous  writers,  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  a  deal  of  cudgeling  of  the  brain  can 
be  saved.  Some  authors  write  so  wretchedly  bad  that  the 
most  expert  compositor  or  proofreader  fails  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  marks  they  make  on  paper,  but  such 
are  not  met  with  in  the  usual  run  of  work  that  comes  to 
most  printing  offices ;  yet  the  average  copy  that  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a  printer  is  bad  enough  to  often  make  him 
weary,  and  wish  that  the  authors  thereof  could  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  school  again,  and  learn  to  write  plainly,  at 
least. 

Another  matter  boys  should  endeavor  to  master  is  a 
knowledge  of  correct  punctuation.  What  correct  punctu¬ 
ation  really  is,  is  a  matter  that  has  provoked  more  contro¬ 
versy  among  printers,  proofreaders  and  authors,  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  subject  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  governing 
punctuation  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  young  com¬ 
positor  to  make  a  creditable  showing  in  his  proofs.  Most 
writers  are  very  careless  in  regard  to  punctuating  their 
copy,  leaving  it,  as  a  rule,  to  the  printer  to  make  their  pro¬ 
ductions  readable;  and  if  the  compositor’s  ideas  are  at  all 
vague,  a  large  portion  of  his  time  will  be  spent  in  cor¬ 
recting  his  matter  after  the  proof  has  passed  through  the 
proofreader’s  hands.  I  would  recommend  the  boys  to  try 
the  following  plan  to  test  their  ability  in  this  direction  : 
Select  an  article  from  a  book  or  newspaper,  and  copy  it 
off,  leaving  out  all  the  points  and  capital  letters;  make  one 
paragraph  of  it,  in  fact,  from  beginning  to  end.  Then  set 
from  this  copy,  placing  the  points  and  making  sentences 
where,  in  your  judgment,  they  should  occur.  Compare 
the  proof  of  your  matter  with  the  original  from  which  you 
copied,  and  see  how  far  your  punctuation  and  sentence¬ 
building  differ  from  or  agree  with  it.  A  few  trials  of  this 
nature  will  go  a  long  way  toward  teaching  you  how  to 
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punctuate  matter  you  may  be  required  to  set,  whether  it 
be  ordinary  jobwork,  book  or  newspaper  matter. 

Not  only  is  a  knowledge  of  punctuation  necessary,  but 
a  fair  idea  of  the  construction  of  sentences  should  form  a 
part  of  the  compositor’s  education.  Much  of  the  literary 
work  that  falls  into  the  printer’s  hands  is  so  loosely  con¬ 
structed  that  it  should,  properly,  be  first  read  over  and 
corrected  by  the  proofreader  before  being  placed  in  the 
composing  room.  This,  however,  is  not  often  done ;  but 
if  the  compositor  is  fairly  intelligent,  he  will  see,  as  he 
progresses  with  his  work,  whether  a  word  inserted,  or  two 
or  three  words  transposed,  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
author’s  meaning  than  is  conveyed  in  the  exact  words  he 
uses;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  the  compositor  will  save 
time  and  trouble  by  making  the  needed  change.  We 
know  that  sometimes  the  order  is  given  to  “follow  copy, 
even  if  it  goes  out  of  the  window,’’  in  which  case  the  onus 
will  rest  on  the  author ;  but  experience  has  often  proven  it 
to  be  better  to  make  a  sentence  read  sensibly  that  would 
otherwise  be  ridiculous,  even  if  the  change  does  provoke  a 
a  slight  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

Having  thus  far  referred  to  the  mental  qualifications 
that  should  be  acquired  by  our  young  friends,  we  pass  to  a 
description  of  the  mechanical  portion  of  their  work.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  the  manner  of  your  beginning, 
whether  you  become  a  good  workman  or  turn  out  to  be  a 
“slouch.’’  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  your  position 
at  the  case :  the  front  edge  of  the  lower  case  should  be  a 
little  below  the  chest,  so  that  your  arm  will  not  get  easily 
tired  while  picking  up  the  letters.  But  do  not  have  the 
case  too  low,  for  then  you  are  liable  to  become  stoop¬ 
shouldered.  While  picking  up  the  letters,  let  your  body 
be  as  near  as  possible  at  perfect  rest,  the  arms  only 
moving.  Hold  the  stick  in  the  left  hand  well  over  the 
case,  and  let  it  follow  the  right  hand  as  close  as  con¬ 
venient,  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  convey  the  letter 
farther  from  its  box  to  the  stick  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  In  setting  type,  fix  your  eye  on  the  letter  you  wish 
to  pick  up  ;  observe  its  position  in  the  box,  seize  it  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  deposit  it  in  the  stick  with  as  little 
twisting  as  possible,  and,  while  conveying  it  to  its  place, 
let  the  eye  search  for  the  next  letter,  and  follow  on  in  this 
way  until  the  line  is  full.  For  instance,  take  the  word 
“the.’’  Pick  up  the  “t’’  and  convey  it  to  the  stick,  with 
the  nick  up ;  while  the  hand  is  carrying  it  to  the  stick, 
search  out  the  letter  “  h,’’  pick  it  up  in  like  manner,  and, 
while  carrying  it  to  its  place  beside  the  “  t,’’  let  the  eye  fix 
on  the  “  e,’’  which  is  to  follow.  Try  as  much  as  possible 
to  pick  up  each  letter  at  the  first  attempt,  and  do  not  be 
discouraged  if  you  find  it  slow  and  tedious  at  first. 
Rapidity  will  come  by  long  practice,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  set  clean,  even  if  you  are  slow,  than  to  set  fast  and  have 
a  dirty  proof.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  words  are  set 
to  fill  a  line,  read  them  over  to  see  that  they  are  spelled 
correctly,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  space  out  between  the 
words  to  fill  the  line  out  to  the  measure.  Try  as  much  as 
possible  to  have  the  same  spacing  between  each  word  in 
all  the  lines,  so  that  in  the  proof  the  work  will  look  uni¬ 
form  ;  do  not  space  one  line  with  en  quads  and  the  next 
with  5-em  spaces.  Leaded  matter  should  always  be  spaced 


wider  between  words  than  solid.  Avoid  too  frequent  divis¬ 
ion  of  words,  and  where  necessary  to  divide,  do  so  on  the  -- 
accented  syllable,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  to  do  otherwise. 

When  distributing  matter,  be  careful  to  separate  and 
drop  each  letter  and  space  into  the  box  provided  for  it.  A 
clean  distributer  will,  invariably,  be  a  clean  compositor. 
Do  not  throw  all  the  spaces  into  the  same  box ;  separate 
one  from  the  other,  and  place  each  in  its  own  receptacle. 
We  have  seen  some  cases  in  which  3,  4  and  5-em  spaces 
were  all  dropped  into  the  3-em  space  box,  with  a  few  en 
quads  to  keep  them  company,  and  you  can  well  imagine 
that  matter  set  from  such  a  case  would  be  far  from  evenly 
spaced. 

Be  cleanly  in  your  person  and  tidy  in  your  manner. 
Nothing  so  surely  stamps  the  character  of  a  compositor  as 
the  condition  of  his  stand  and  cases.  If  the  cases  are 
strewn  with  leads,  and  other  matter  which  ought  not  to  be 
thereon,  presenting  an  unsightly  appearance,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  work  of  the  presiding  genius  of 
such  a  stand  will  be  in  keeping  with  his  surroundings,  and  ' 
it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  assign  such  a  one  to  the  . 
class  of  which  ihe  germs  “blacksmith’’  is  the  outcome.  ^ 
Boys,  let  not  this  appellation  be  yours ;  but  in  whatever  >: 
you  do,  aim  to  secure  the  good  will  of  your  fellows  by  t 
producing  good,  clean,  honest  work.  Such  will  always  .i 
command  the  admiration  of  your  foreman  and  your  em-  1 
ployer,  and  while  striving  to  do  good  work,  you  will  be 
elevating  yourself  in  the  estimation  of  those  around  you.  ii 

{To  be  continued.)  i. 
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THE  PRINTERS’  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  f 

BY  HERBERT  L.  BAKER.  fl 

IT  is  not  now  considered  au  fait  to  put  the  left  foot  in  n 
the  cap  G  box  while  setting  type,  though  some  printers  „ 
still  persist  in  coming  as  near  it  as  possible.  .  H 

No  gentleman  will  be  guilty  of  spitting  on  the  floor  in:  u 
his  alley ;  he  will  wait  till  he  has  occasion  to  go  into  some 
one’s  else  alley.  ? 

The  application  of  the  right  pedal  extremity  to  the, 
coat  tail  vicinity  of  the  saucy  “  kid  ”  is  rapidly  losing  its 
popularity  among  the  apprentices. 

The  best  society  does  not  now  require  that  a  swallow¬ 
tail  be  worn  while  at  work.  The  custom  of  wearing  n 
cocktails,  however,  will  probably  remain  popular  as  ever. 

It  is  still  customary  for  the  comp  who  “  bucks  the  1 
tiger  ’’  Saturday  night  to  turn  up  Monday  morning  “  dead  ( 
broke,’’  only  to  repeat  the  operation  next  pay  day,  while  1 
the  “  tiger  ’’  waxes  fat.  “  Once  bit,  twice  sharp,’’  seldom  jji 
applies  in  such  cases. 

Boys  should  remember  that  it  is  highly  improper  to  get  ■ 
their  fingers  between  the  bed  and  platen  of  a  press  as  the  j 
impression  is  being  taken.  They  will  seldom  do  it  without  y 
having  cause  for  regret. 

Most  treatises  on  decorum  recommend  that  pie  be  | 
eaten  with  a  fork  ;  but  the  most  popular  way  of  disposing 
of  printers’  “  pi  ’’  is  the  old  one  of  laying  it  carefully  away 
in  the  “hell-box’’  while  no  one  is  looking;  though  some  ; 
authorities  claim  that  a  better  way  is  to  drop  it  into  a  ditch  * 
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on  the  way  home.  (N.B. — Neither  plan  is  likely  to  prove 
particularly  healthy  if  the  “boss”  finds  it  out). 

All  authorities  agree  as  to  the  gross  impropriety  of 
putting  a  knife  into  the  mouth,  a  rule  every  lad  will  do 
well  to  remember  while  he  has  an  ink  knife  full  of  ink  in 
his  hand. 

Formal  calls  upon  the  comp  in  the  next  alley,  for  the 
purpose  of  slyly  appropriating  his  sorts,  still  hold  their 
place  in  popular  favor.  These  affairs  should  be  managed 
with  much  delicacy  and  skill,  that  unpleasantness  may  be 
avoided.  Every  well-bred  comp  will  by  all  means  avoid 
such  unpleasantness,  especially  if  the  victim  is  the  larger 
man. 

The  wearing  of  large  patches  is  still  in  vogue  among 
those  who  look  upon  the  beer  when  it  bubbleth,  when  it 
foameth  itself  aright.  The  bleary  eye,  unsteady  hand, 
and  a  general,  highly  inartistic  neglige  of  apparel,  are  also 
much  affected  by  this  class. 

It  is  not  now  considered  just  proper  to  keep  both  hands 
in  the  pockets  while  setting  type ;  none  of  the  rapid  com¬ 
positors  do  this  very  much  while  working  against  time. 

To  obtain  the  entree  of  the  best  society  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  man  be  familiar  with  the 
“rushing  of  the  growler,”  though  many  men  know  that 
part  of  the  business  best. 

No  properly  brought  up  print  will  carry  tobacco  in 
his  pocket  —  not  while  he  can  beg  what  he  wants  from 
some  one  else. 

Dinner  etiquette  remains  unchanged.  It  is  still  the 
custom  to  take  down  the  lunch  basket  and  get  outside 
of  all  the  cockroaches  have  left,  without  unnecessary 
delay.  It  is  no  longer  the  proper  thing,  however,  to 
stand  in  front  of  the  office  and  pick  the  teeth  with  an 
old  lye  brush. 

The  custom  of  carrying  the  stool  home  to  dinner,  for 
fear  of  some  one  else  getting  it,  is  becoming  obsolete.  It 
is  now  more  popular  to  take  it  away  from  the  audacious 
appropriator,  if  he  is  small;  and  if  he  is  big  —  why,  ahem  ! 
that’s  quite  another  matter,  and  requires  that  a  man  pare 
down  his  desire  to  fit  the  circumstances. 

No  gentleman  will  get  excited.  If  a  big  form  suddenly 
slides  upon  the  floor,  and  proceeds  to  scatter  itself  promis¬ 
cuously  about,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  grab  up  large  hand¬ 
fuls  of  type  and  sling  them  all  over  the  premises ;  perfectly 
allowable  to  swear  till  hoarse,  and  dance  a  wildly  exasper¬ 
ated  hornpipe,  all  over  the  prostrate  remains  of  the  dia¬ 
bolical  form  —  but  don’t  get  excited.  It  isn’t  good  taste  — 
“vewy  bad  fawm,  don’che  knaw.” 
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PRINTING  OFFICE  CHARACTERS. 

BY  ONE  WHO  KNOWS  THEM. 

The  composing  room  of  a  daily  newspaper,  as  well 
as  other  institutions,  has  its  share  of  obnoxious 
characters.  If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  pass  a  day  in 
one.  First  comes  the  “kicker,”  so  called,  because  he 
is  continually  objecting  to  something  in  the  office. 
Where  the  other  men  find  matters  all  right,  he  is  sure 
to  find  fault.  If  one  gets  a  line  more  “  phat  ”  than 
he,  immediately  the  paper  is  condemned  as  a  country 


sheet.  In  short,  the  “kicker”  makes  himself  disagree¬ 
able  generally,  without  any  apparent  reason. 

The  characteristics  of  a  “bluffer”  may  be  combined 
with  that  of  a  “  kicker,”  but  still  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence.  A  “bluffer”  tries  to  carry  his  point  by  bull¬ 
dozing,  and  an  arrogant  manner.  His  principal  argument 
in  a  debate  is  that  he  has  been  around  some,  and  knows 
just  a  little  more  than  the  next  gentleman.  For  him  to 
carry  on  logical  reasoning  is  not  expected.  Self-will 
and  selfishness  rule  him  when  he  gives  rein  to  a  desire 
to  gain  some  particular  point. 

A  “sorter”  is  a  harmless  personage,  but  very  annoy¬ 
ing,  nevertheless.  With  the  most  perfect  self-assurance 
he  asks  for  some  lowercase  “  i’s  ”  or  “I’s,”  and  before 
you  can  frame  a  reply  he  has  helped  himself,  and 
departed.  In  a  mild  form  the  “  sorter  ”  can  be  endured, 
but  when  he  becomes  confirmed  he  is  a  nuisance. 

Among  others,  the  “panhandler”  is  of  some  con¬ 
sequence.  With  the  expression  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
nothing  but  the  thorny  side  of  life,  he  appears  a  day 
or  so  after  pay  day,  and  requests  “just  ten  cents  to 
relieve  a  stomachache.”  Very  frequently  his  eyes  are 
bloodshot,  and  his  face  wears  a  haggard  look.  This,  of 
course,  is  caused  by  loss  of  sleep.  Then  again,  the 
“panhandler”  is  some  unfortunate  artist  who  has  just 
arrived,  and  is  searching  for  the  price  of  a  meal  or  a 
night’s  lodging.  The  “  panhandlers  ”  deserve  pity  rather 
than  condemnation.  Sometimes  they  deserve  aid  and 
sometimes  they  don’t.  The  man  who  makes  a  practice 
of  “panhandling”  is  the  one  who  merits  the  censure. 
As  it  is  frequently  hard  to  distinguish  the  deserving  from 
those  who  are  not,  a  sweeping  assertion  is  made  that 
none  at  all  deserve  help. 

Another  character,  not  so  prevalent  as  the  others,  is 
the  man  whose  mind  seems  to  contain  nothing  but 
obscenity.  If  he  can  give  an  obscene  meaning  to  remarks 
of  an  entirely  different  nature,  made  in  the  room,  he 
seems  to  do  so  with  an  avidity  absolutely  fiendish.  He 
will  go  sneaking  around  among  the  men,  relating  stories 
and  making  remarks  of  an  immoral  stamp,  with  little 
regard  for  their  sensibilities.  Some  laugh,  while  others 
pay  no  attention.  He  is  a  difficult  nuisance  to  abate. 

Nearly  every  office  has  one  or  two  men  who  make 
a  practice  of  looking  after  the  business  of  the  other  men. 
As  a  general  thing  such  people  have  a  crafty  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  hard  to  get  them  to  express  an  opinion. 
They  remain  conservative  until  they  see  which  way  the 
majority  goes,  then  go  with  it.  When  one  of  the  men 
gets  a  “take,”  this  party  raises  on  his  stool,  or  cranes 
his  neck  to  see  what  it  is.  If  a  person  speaks  to  the 
foreman  he  knows  it.  Briefly,  he  manages  to  know 
more  about  the  affairs  of  the  other  men  than  they 
know  themselves.  He  is  harmless,  but  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  his  antics  in  trying  to  find  out  the  affairs  of 
others. 

“Holding  session  and  backcapping  ”  is  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  practice  among  the  men.  It  is  generally 
started  and  carried  on  by  the  characters  described.  The 
subject  of  a  “backcapping  session”  is  usually  some  man 
in  the  office  who  fails  to  recognize  the  superiority  of 
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the  leaders.  So  long  as  he  remains  a  follower  he  is 
not  noticed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  steps  aside  and 
dares  have  opinions  of  his  own,  he  is  the  subject  for 
discussion,  until  he  in  turn  secures  enough  followers  to 
make  criticism  of  him  unpopular.  As  a  rule,  someone 
is  “under  session”  all  the  time.  Personal  habits  and 
peculiarities,  deviations  from  some  unwritten  rule  or 
custom  of  the  craft,  etc.,  are  all  subjects  for  “sessions.” 

Suggestions  as  to  how  these  obnoxious  characters 
should  be  disposed  of,  or  quelled,  are  requested. 
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NOTES  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  XXXI.  —  BY  S.  \V.  FALLIS. 

The  assertions,  positive  and  presumable,  of  many 
bibliographers  of  former  days,  that  Durer,  Holbein, 
and  other  painters  of  this  early  period,  were  wood  engrav¬ 
ers,  has  been  by  other  writers  of  equal  note  and  reliability, 
positively  contradicted. 

Sandrant,  one  of  the  noted  early  writers,  among  others, 
describes  Holbein  as  a  wood  engraver.  Patin  sustains 
him,  and  Papillon  positively  asserts  that  “  most  of  the 
delicate  wood  cuts  and  ornamental  letters  which  are  to  be 
found  printed  in  Basle,  Zurich,  and  towns  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  at  Lyons,  London,  etc.,  from  1520  to  1540,  were 
engraved  by  Holbein  himself.”  He  also  says,  that  he 
believes  that  Holbein  began  to  engrave  in  1511,  when  he 
was  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  further  adds:  “What 
is  extraordinary  in  this  painter,  he  painted  and  engraved 
with  his  left  hand,  so  that  he  consequently  engraved  the 
lines  on  the  wood  from  left  to  right,  instead  of  the  usual 
manner  of  working,  from  right  to  left.” 

Jansen  and  numerous  other  writers,  without  any  author¬ 
itative  investigations,  repeat  the  assertions  that  Holbein 
was  a  wood  engraver,  and  that  the  cuts  of  the  Lyons 
“  Dance  of  Death  ”  were  engraved  by  Holbein  himself. 

Jackson  says,  that  as  to  Holbein’s  being  the  designer 
of  these  cuts,  he  is  thoroughly  convinced,  but  that  he 
engraved  them  is  simply  “next  to  an  impossibility.” 
Holbein’s  Bible  Cuts,  as  they  are  usually  called,  were 
first  published  in  1538,  at  Lyons.  The  book  is  a  small 
quarto,  and  on  the  title  page  is  an  emblematic  cut  similar 
to  that  on  the  title  page  of  the  first  edition  of  the  “  Dance 
of  Death,”  but  not  precisely  the  same. 

The  total  number  of  Bible  Cuts  in  the  first  edition  is 
ninety,  the  first  four  being  the  same  as  the  first  four  in 
the  “Dance  of  Death.”  The  remaining  eighty-six  are 
of  a  different  form  from  the  first  four,  and  generally  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  “Dance,”  besides  being  very 
irregular  in  point  of  execution,  evidencing  that  they  were 
the  work  of  different  engravers,  some  being  very  finely 
engraved,  while  others  are  careless,  crude  and  coarse. 
Some  of  the  later  editions  contain  four  additional  cuts, 
which  are  coarsely  engraved. '  They  appear  in  the  edition 
of  1547.  The  Bible  Cuts  were  also. published  with  explana¬ 
tions  in  English.  Jackson  refers  to  one  which  he  saw, 
with  the  following  title  : 

The  Imiages  of  the  Old  Testament,  lately  expressed  and  set  forthe 
in  Ynglishe  and  P'renche,  with  a  playne  and  brief  exposition.  Printed 
at  Lyons,  liy  Johan  Frcllon,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1549.  qto. 


In  later  editions  there  are  wood  cuts  of  the  four  evan-  ■ 
gelists,  each  within  an  oval  border,  on  the  last  leaf.  These  I 
bear  no  resemblance  to  Holbein’s  style.  fl 

In  1538,  the  year  in  which  the  “Dance  of  Death”  and  ■ 
Bible  Cuts  were  first  published  at  Lyons,  Holbein  was  resid-  B 
ing  in  England,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VIH.  He,  B 
however,  returned  to  Basle  in  September  of  that  year,  but  B 
remained  only  a  few  weeks.  B 

A  few  particulars  of  Holbein’s  life,  taken  from  Heg-  B 
ner’s  work,  will  not  here  come  amiss  :  B 

Plans  Holbein,  the  younger,  as  he  is  often  called,  to  distinguish  B 
him  from  his  father,  was  the  son  of  Ilans  Holbein,  a  painter  of  some  B' 
considerable  note.  The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  has  not  been  clearly  S 
established,  but  the  preponderance  of  evidence  on  the  point  places  his  B 
birth  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1498.  His  father  was  a  burgher  of  that  B 
city,  from  whence  it  appears  that  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Basle,  H 
about  the  end  of  the  15th,  or  beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  Young  K 
Holbein  was  brought  up  to  his  father’s  profession,  and  at  an  early  age 
displayed  marked  ability.  There  is  a  portrait  in  oil  (so  says  Hengler)  B 
by  young  Holbein,  of  the  date  of  1513,  and  though  a  little  weak  in  color  B^' 
and  hard  of  outline,  is  yet  clearly  and  delicately  painted.  S| 

From  the  excellence  of  his  early  productions,  Patin,  fl' 
in  his  life  of  Holbein,  thinks  he  must  have  been  born  inB| 
1495,  but  more  convincing  proofs  give  preeminence  to  B 
the  date  of  1498  as  his  birth.  B 

Several  anecdotes  are  told  of  Holbein  as  a  jolly  fellow,  B 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  of  his  discharging  his  account  B 
at  a  tavern  by  painting  a  dance  of  peasants.  Though  there  B 
is  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  free  liver,  and  that  he  did  paint  B 
such  pictures  at  a  house  in  Basle,  it  is  highly  improbable  B 
that  he  settled  any  liquor  bills  in  this  way.  So  says  fl 
Jackson.  I 

He  appears  to  have  been  married  young,  for  there  is  a  fl 
painting  of  his  wife  and  two  children  executed  before  hefl 
left  Basle  for  England,  in  1526.  The  eldest  child,  a  boy,  I 
appears  to  be  between  four  and  five  years  old.  v 

Like  most  artists  of  that  period,  he  appears  to  have  I 
frequently  traveled,  but  his  journeys  do  not  seem  to  have  V 
extended  beyond  Switzerland  and  Suabia,  and  for  the  most  I 
part  in  the  former  country.  ■ 

His  journeys  seem  to  have  been  more  in  search  of  ■ 
employment  than  to  improve  himself  by  studying  works  C 
of  other  masters.  Of  all  the  eminent  painters  of  that  fl 
period,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  whose  style  is  so  purely  M 
original  as  that  of  Holbein.  » 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  talents  were  appreciated  fl 
by  his  fellow  townsmen,  yet  his  profession  during  his  fl 
residence  at  Basle  yielded  him  a  very  meager  income.  fl  1 
The  vast  number  of  works  executed  by  him  between  1 
1517  and  1526  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  not  I 
deficient  in  industry,  his  varied  talents  being  thoroughly  1 
ventilated.  He  painted  portraits  and  historical  subjects,  ’i 
decorated  the  interior  walls  of  houses,  made  designs  for  ji 

goldsmiths  and  wood  engravers,  besides  his  other  mis-  j| 

cellaneous  sketches  and  drawings. 

Before  he  left  Basle  he  painted  two  or  three  portraits 
of  Erasmus,  and  there  is  a  large  wood  cut,  folio  in  size,  of 
this  distinguished  scholar,  full  length  figure,  which  is  said  I 
not  only  to  have  been  painted  by  Holbein,  but  also  .  I 
engraved  by  him.  The  original  block  is  still  preserved  ,  | 
in  the  public  library  at  Basle,  but  the  facts  are  that  ■ 
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there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  Holbein  ever 
engraved  a  line  on  it,  presumption  being  the  only  authority 
for  the  claim. 

He  left  Basle  for  England  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  1526,  and  on  his  arrival  in  England  it  appears 
that  he  was  cordially  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  the 
learned  and  witty  chancellor  of  the  house  of  Chelsea.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  he  remained  with  him  for  three  years, 
but  this  claim  is  not  authentically  sustained.  He  entered 
the  service  of  Henry  VIII  in  1528,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1529  he  paid  a  visit  to  Basle,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  his  family,  whom  he  had  left  in  indifferent  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  obtain  from  the  magistracy  a  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  leave  of  absence,  for  no  burgher  of  the  city  of 
Basle  was  allowed  to  enter  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince 
without  their  sanction. 

Patin  says,  in  his  life  of  Holbein,  that  during  this  visit 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  with  his  old  tavern  companions, 
and  that  he  treated  the  more  respectable  burghers,  who 
wished  to  cultivate  his  friendship,  with  great  disrespect. 

About  the  latter  part  of  1532,  or  beginning  of  1533, 
Holbein  again  visited  Basle.  This  visit  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  influenced  by  an  order  from  the  magistracy, 
which  was  as  follows  : 

To  M.  Hans  Holbein,  painter,  now  in  England:  We,  Jacob  Meier, 
burgomaster  and  counselor,  herewith  salute  you,  our  beloved  Hans 
Holbein,  fellow  burgher,  and  give  you  to  understand  that  it  is  our 
desire  that  you  return  to  your  home  forthwith,  in  order  that  you  may 
live  easier  at  home  and  provide  for  your  wife  and  child.  We  are 
pleased  to  allow  you  the  yearly  sum  of  thirty  guilders,  until  we  can 
obtain  for  you  something  better.  That  you  may  make  arrangements 
accordingly,  we  acquaint  you  with  this  resolution. 

Given  Monday,  September  2,  1532. 

( To  be  coniinued.) 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

QUADRATS. 

BY  PICA  ANTIQUE. 

WHEN,  in  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means,  Burleigh 
told  Elizabeth,  the  golden-haired  queen :  “  Win 
hearts,  and  you  have  their  hands  and  purses,"  he  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  royal  march  to  success,  and  when  Disraeli 
added  that  “  the  advice  included  more  than  all  the  squab¬ 
bling  pamphlets  of  political  economists,”  he  but  accented 
what  has  been  proven  in  every  age. 

The  lives  of  all  great  men,  great  from  the  standpoint 
of  influence,  magnetic  and  pecuniary  success,  reveal  the 
strong  hold  they  had  upon  the  hearts  of  the  nation. 
Exceptional  and  overpowering  eloquence  may  force  its 
way,  and  for  a  time  become  dominant,  but  it  has  no  stable 
foundation,  no  secure  footing,  and  the  breath  of  popular 
favor  is  too  fickle,  the  chafing  under  restraint  too  great 
for  long-continued  prosperity. 

Without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  craft,  we 
have  plenty  of  shining  examples.  The  men  who  occupy 
the  highest,  most  assured  places  in  the  body  typographical, 
who  are  most  respected  and  beloved,  who  have  the  largest 
bank  account,  are  those  who  have  done  the  most  good  for 
their  fellows,  who  have  won  the  most  hearts. 

The  lesson  needs  no  enforcing.  Its  truth  is  too  patent, 
its  workings  too  plain,  and  happy  and  prosperous  will  be 


the  printer  who  makes  it  the  rule  of  his  life.  That  done, 
and  faithfully  followed,  and  he  has  found  the  golden  road 
to  success. 

The  “  rolling  stone  ”  theory  of  some  craftsman  rarely, 
if  ever,  turns  out  an  “  imposing  ”  one  when  the  ledger  of 
life  is  balanced.  Little  of  the  “  moss”  of  wealth  is  found. 
“Stick”  is  better  than  dash.  The  man  who  remains 
“at  home”  and  builds  up  for  himself  a  reputation,  has  a 
thousand-fold  better  prospects  of  becoming  rich  and  hon¬ 
ored  than  any  “roving  blade.”  A  traveling  jour  with 
plethoric  purse  would  be  a  rara  avis.  The  spend-as-you- 
go  policy  never  builded  stone  fronts  or  endowed  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  or  charity.  It  is  the  men  who  have 
remained  fixtures  who  have  done  the  most  honor  to  the 
craft,  become  its  best  interpreters,  and  been  able  to  take 
slippered  ease  in  their  old  age. 

Don’t  be  tempted  by  a  trifle  of  present  gain  to  put 
matter  enough  for  a  poster  on  a  card,  to  gratify  the  whim  of 
some  sordid  patron;  don’t  make  a  many-colored  chromo 
out  of  a  job  to  please  anyone.  You  cannot  afford  to  do 
so.  Outraging  taste  and  the  proprieties  of  type  will  be 
certain  to  recoil  upon  you.  The  dollar  you  can  earn 
today  by  disregarding  the  requirements  of  the  art,  will 
entail  a  much  greater  loss  tomorrow.  The  world  has  its 
eye  upon  everything  turned  out  from  a  printing  office,  and 
botched,  crowded,  circus-painted  work,  is  the  poorest 
possible  advertisement.  Better  do  none  than  ruin  your 
reputation  by  “blacksmith”  composition  or  color.  The 
public  have  no  right  to  make  such  demands.  If  it  is 
insisted  upon,  assert  your  dignity  and  manhood.  The 
craft  gives  to  you  plenty  of  both,  or  should.  “Respectfully 
decline  ”  all  that  will  go  to  prove  you  a  “  slouch  ”  and  a 
“  house  painter.”  You  have  rights  as  well  as  others;  have 
a  name  to  win,  fortune  to  make,  and  fame  to  keep  bright. 
The  “  pound  of  flesh  ”  demanded  by  some,  of  the  printer, 
is  truly  cut  from  nearest  the  heart  of  your  reputation, 
and  with  it  will  go  the  very  life  blood  of  enterprise  and 
success,  be  you  not  careful  how  you  crowd  matter  and  dash 
on  color.  Greed  of  gain  should  never  tempt  you  to  do 
such  things.  Never  should  the  high  standard  of  the  craft 
be  lowered.  You  are  its  bearers,  and  must  sacredly  guard 
against  a  blast  staining  its  escutcheon,  or  its  stars  trailing 
in  the  dust,  by  ignorance  or  Shylock  grasping  of  much  for 
little.  Be  true  to  yourselves  and  “  the  art,”  whatever  may 
be  the  temptation. 

The  high  place  woman  has  taken  in  journalism  appears 
to  sorely  trouble  some  of  the  old  fogies  of  the  press.  To 
our  mind,  sex  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  for  it  is 
simply  and  solely  a  question  of  brains  and  enterprise. 
With  the  old  “Ramage,”  such  false  ideas  should  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  past.  Many  can  remember  the  outcry  when 
girls  first  proposed  to  become  compositors,  and,  when  they 
had  successfully  proven  their  swiftness  and  correctness  in 
typesetting,  the  boastful  taunting  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  “make-up.” 

Such  fallacies  were  long  since  exploded,  to  our  credit  be 
it  written.  As  woman  grasped  the  “stick,”  so  has  she  the 
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pen,  and  papers  have  become  brighter  and  purer  for  the 
association.  It  is  base  and  unmanly  to  offer  any  bar  to  her 
progress,  to  lay  a  single  straw  in  the  way  of  her  advance¬ 
ment.  By  study  and  perseverance  she  has  forced  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  fitness  and  ability,  and  won  honorable  name 
and  place  in  the  ranks  editorial  and  contributorial.  If  she 
can  do  the  work  as  well,  she  has  as  much  a  God-given  right 
to  place  and  power  as  those  more  brawny  armed  and 
strongly  muscled  ;  right  to  the  same  remuneration  and 
honor.  The  theory  that  because  a  woman  is  a  woman  she 
should  work  more  cheaply  when  performing,  and  as  well, 
the  same  labor  as  man,  smacks  of  barbarism,  and  deserves 
condemnation.  Brains,  genius,  honesty  and  wit,  we  take 
it,  know  nothing  of  sex ;  neither  should  there  be  any 
distinction  in  printing  office  or  newspaperdom,  other 
things  being  equal.  On  the  contrary,  all  should  be  alike 
welcome  who  can  add  knowledge,  sparkle  and  power,  who 
will  assist  in  the  elevation,  in  the  education,  in  quickening 
and  giving  strength  to  the  intellectual  forces,  and  add  to 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  world. 

* 

Swiftness  is  not  always  the  best  recommendation  for 
a  compositor,  although  a  good  one.  “Spurt”  may  be 
desirable  in  some  instances ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  steady, 
careful,  painstaking  that  accomplishes  the  most,  that 
soonest  reaches  a  satisfactory  end.  The  man  who  “  rushes 
things”  is  likely  to  soon  tire;  the  rapid  “  type-slinger ” 
to  become  careless.  Depending  upon  phenomenal  speed 
to  “  catch  up,”  he  is  very  apt  to  put  off  and  let  the  hours 
pass  unimproved.  The  hare  had  the  “foot,”  but  the 
tortoise  had  the  “bottom,”  to  borrow  expressive  terms 
from  our  friends  of  the  turf.  One  idled  along  the  way ; 
the  other  plodded  steadily  onward,  and  won  the  prize. 
Save  in  exceptional  cases,  printing  offices  do  not  require 
lightning  speed.  A  good  day’s  work,  daily  repeated,  satis¬ 
factorily  empties  a  case  and  fills  the  galley.  Type,  cor¬ 
rectly  set,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  many  thousands  of  ems 
filled  with  errors.  There  is  a  wise  medium  in  this  matter, 
a  happy  combination.  Of  course,  the  more  rapidly  work 
can  be  accomplished  the  better,  and  every  compositor 
should  cultivate  swiftness  as  much  as  his  physical  nature 
will  permit.  ■  But  he  should  not  sacrifice  the  other  and 
important  requirements  of  the  art  to  that  end. 

*** 

Theoretically,  cheapness  is  a  great  desideratum,  but 
when  practically  weighed,  it  is  found  wanting.  Cheap 
paper,  ink,  presses  and  workmen,  rarely,  if  ever,  give 
satisfaction.  The  “long-felt  need”  is  seldom  filled  by 
them,  and  grumbling  tongues  are  loosened.  No  printer 
(we  use  the  term  in  its  highest,  best,  and,  as  we  believe,  its 
true  development)  is  pleased  with  ultra  cheap  work ;  no 
patron  with  it,  except  as  to  price.  The  getting  of  much 
for  little,  the  “sawdust  game”  in  printing,  so  to  speak, 
has  become  not  only  a  calamity-  but  a  nuisance.  The 
cheaper  work  has  been  done,  the  more  it  is  required  to  be, 
and  the  worse  for  all  who  seek  from  it  a  living.  To 
accomplish  ends  without  means,  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  has  developed  into  a  fine  art.  To  do  iq  everything 
of  material  and  machinery  has  been  cheapened,  taste 


ruined,  and  creditable  work  grown  beautifully  less.  The 
necessities  of  trade  may  demand  a  marked  style  and  low 
cast  of  printing,  but  they  do  not  an  utter  demoralization 
of  the  art,  and  to  which  the  tendency  of  the  age  will  soon 
bring  it,  unless  a  halt  is  called. 

*** 

The  inevitable  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
rapidly  forcing  its  way  into  press  writing,  as  in  all  other 
occupations.  “The  son  of  his  father”  is  rapidly  learning 
that  high  parental  name  or  influence  cannot  keep  him  in  a 
position  he  is  unqualified  to  fill.  The  paste  of  brains  will 
no  longer  pass  for  the  pure  diamond,  or  “pinchbeck” 
pretentions  for  pure  gold.  Very  rarely  are  editors  born, 
like  poets  are  said  to  be.  To  succeed,  exceptionally  bright 
and  all-grasping  minds  are  necessary,  and  added  thereto 
must  be  long  and  severe  training.  A  liberal  education  is 
good,  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  very  far  from  being  all,  as 
was  once  supposed.  The  best  scholars  seldom  make  the 
best  editors.  Dreaming  at  home,  and  giving  their  intel¬ 
lectual  fancies  to  some  “high-toned  ”  magazine,  they  may 
fill  the  bill.  When  thrown  into  the  battle  of  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  they  quickly  sink  out  of  sight.  Only  the  fittest 
survive,  and  truly  great  editors  are  so  few  that  one  can 
number  them  upon  his  fingers. 

The  question  of  wages,  as  far  as  sin  is  concerned,  was 
settled  by  divine  decree  of  death  ;  that  for  physical  toil 
remains  a  mooted  and  seriously  perplexing  problem. 
Individual  estimate  of  their  own  worth  very  widely  differs 
from  that  of  the  community.  A  feeling  of  unrest  is 
abroad ;  a  vague  idea  of  being  underpaid ;  a  desire  to 
shorten  hours,  and  yet  receive  the  same  remuneration.  In 
this  matter,  while  believing  and  insisting  that  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  we  question  the  justice  of  fancy  base¬ 
ball  prices,  of  demanding  money  for  which  nothing  is 
returned,  of  attempted  coercion  by  disappointed,  chronic 
grumblers,  and  men  constitutionally  and  practically  dissi¬ 
pated.  There  is  nothing  of  equity  in  employer  paying  for 
hours  of  idleness.  The  rule  that  would  force  him  to  do  so 
for  a  limited  number,  would,  if  carried  to  the  extreme,  for 
all ;  would  hold  equally  good  in  trade,  and  a  merchant  be 
expected  to  throw  in  gratis  a  couple  of  yards  or  pounds 
every  time  a  purchase  was  made.  There  is  no  “jewel  ”  in 
that  kind  of  “  fair  play,”  no  sense  in  the  proposition.  It 
is  an  unequal  adjustment  of  the  scales  and  never  has,  or 
never  will,  bear  the  test  of  reason. 


The  United  States  Paper  Maker  says  the  \Vliiting  Paper  Company 
are  to  make  a  radical  series  of  improvements  at  their  No.  2  Mill  with 
the  opening  of  spring  weather.  The  old  P'rench  roof  will  be  removed, 
and  replaced  with  a  new  roof,  thus  allowing  them  to  utilize  the  fifth 
story,  which  has  only  been  done  in  part  in  the  past,  for  a  drying  loft. 
An  addition,  24  by  200  feet  in  dimensions,  will  also  be  built  on  the  tower 
side  of  the  mill,  five  stories  high,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  engine- 
rooms  and  finishing  department.  The  tower  is  at  present  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  and  the  addition  will  extend  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tower 
front.  At  the  rear  of  the  main  mill  is  the  wheel-house  which  will  also 
be  raised  another  story,  and  an  extension,  24  by  31  feet  in  dimensions, 
will  be  built  on  the  shaving  room.  The  improvements  will  cost 
^30,000. 
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To  answer  the  many  inquiries  for  market  quotations  on  staple  papers,  in  the  way  of  Printers’  Stock,  we  have  decided  (with  the 
assistance  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.)  to  list  our  regular  stock  and  make  prices  on  same,  so  that  the  printing  trade  will  be  posted  from 
month  to  month  on  the  market  value  of  standard  papers. 


PRINT  PAPER.  PER  LB. 

Acme  Mills  News .  6%c 

Standard  Mills  News . . . 6c 

Sussex  Mills  News . . . . . 5^c 

Erie  Mills  News . . . .  5c 

Colored  Poster . 6J^c 

White  Poster. . . . .  6%c 

BOOK  PAPERS.  PER  LB. 

Extra  Super  Calendered,  white  and  tint . .  gc 

S.  No.  I,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint  . . . .  &%c 

B.  &  M.,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint  . . 8c 

Wawasa  S.  &  C.,  white  and  tint . 7j4c 

Star  No.  3,  white  and  tint . 

COVER  PAPERS.  per  ream. 

Enameled  Cover,  20  x  25  (twenty-six  shades) _ $6  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  65  lb . 5  85 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  50  lb .  4  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  50  lb.  laid . 4  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  35  lb . 3  15 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  25  lb .  2  25 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  20  lb .  i  80 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  22  x  28,  40  lb . 3  60 


BLOTTING  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  white . . .  13c 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  colors  .  14c 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  white .  iic 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  colors . . . . .  12c 

CARD  BOARDS. 

2-PLY.  3-PLY.  4- PLY. 
St.  Charles  Bristol,  per  hundred  ,.$2  00  $2  40  $2  80 

Wawasa  Bristol,  per  hundred . 2  80  3  35  3  90 

Florence  Bristol,  per  hundred  ....  3  50  4  25  5  00 

PER  100  SHS. 

Three-ply  Tinted  Bristol  (fourteen  shades)  .....  .$3  50 

No.  4  Blanks . 3  00 

. 3  25 

.  3  50 

. 3  75 

. 4  00 

. 4  50 


5  50 


3  25 


No.  5  Blanks . . . 

No.  6  Blanks . 

No.  Blanks . 

No.  10  Blanks . 

No.  12  Blanks . 

No.  14  Blanks . 

No.  •L^y^  Blanks . 

No.  iSy  Blanks . 

No.  2)4  White  China . 

No.  5)4  White  China . 

No.  8  White  China .  6  50 

Thin  Colored  China  (six  shades) . 2  25 

Thick  Colored  China  (fourteen  shades) . . .  2  50 

Three-ply  Tough  Check  (eight  shades) . 5  00 

Eight-ply  Tough  Check  (four  shades) . .13  00 

Three-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades). . .  4  00 
Fpur-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades)  ....  5  00 

Six-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) . 6  00 

Tag  Board  No.  90,22x28 . .  i  55 

Tag  Board  No.  100,  22  X  28 .  i  75 

Tag  Board  No.  110,22x28 . 190 

Tag  Board  No.  120,  22  x  28 . 2  05 

Show  Cards  (five  shades). . . 5  50 


PER  LB. 

)  per  ct.  dis. 


PLAT  PAPERS, 

Crane  Bros.  All  Linens . 

Carey  Linen . . . 

Royal  Crown  Linen . . .  25c 

Crane  &  Co’s  Bonds,  Onion  Skin,  etc  20  per  ct.  dis. 
L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger  Papers,  full  rms. .  20  per.  ct.  dis. 

Ledger  Mills  (best  No.  2  Ledger)..'.. .  19c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove  and  laid  ...  i8c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  cream  laid .  18c 

Wawasa  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove .  16c 

Welland  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  15c 

Mascot  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  13c 

St.  Charles  Mills  (No.  i,  E.  S.) .  loc 

PER  REAM. 

No.  I  White  French  Folio . St  15 

No.  I  Colored  French  Folio  (six  colors) .  i  20 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Folio .  2  30 

No.  I  Colored  Double  French  Folio  (six  colors)..  2  40 
No.  I  White  Double  French  Royal . 3  00 

PER  LB. 

E.  S.  Mills  Tinted  Flats .  iic 

Parchment  Writing  Manila .  7c 

ENVELOPES. 

We  allow  thirty-five  per  cent  discount  from  this  list. 

Commercial  Sizes— First  Quality,  X. 


Full  Government  Cut.  All  siz 
sand  boxes. 

NO.  STZES,  6. 

124  White  Wove . 70 

234  Amber  Laid . i  80 

244  Green  Laid .  i  80 

254  Blue  Laid . i  80 

First  Quality,  XX. 

Full  Government  Cut.  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter- 
thousand  boxes;  all  larger  sizes  are  in  half-thousand 
boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

126  White  Wove . %2  15 

226  White  Wove . 2  25 

236  Amber  Laid .  2  25 

276  Canary  Laid . 2  25 

2146  Blue  Granite . 2  25 

2106  Azurene  Wove . 2  25 

2126  Cream  Laid . 2  25 

2136  Duplex  (Blue  Lined) .  2  25 

128  White  Wove,  XXX . 2  45 

228  White  Wove,  XXX .  2  50 

Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

In  this  grade  the  Sizes  6  and  6)4  are  Full  Govern¬ 
ment  Cut,  and  are  put  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  6)4- 

406  Melon  Laid . $19°  $2  10 

416  Fawn  Laid .  1  90  2  10 

426  White  Wove .  i  go  ■  2  ro 

436  Amber  Laid .  i  90  2  10 

446  Green  Laid .  i  90  2  10 

456  Lt.  Blue  Laid . i  90  2  10 

466  Azurene  Wove .  1  90  2  10 

476  Canary  Laid .  i  90  2  10 

486  Corn  Laid .  i  90  2  10 

496  Cherry  Laid . i  90  2  10 


half-thou- 

6)4. 

$i  80 
I  go 
I  go 
I  90 


6)4. 

$2  25 
2  35 
2  35 
2  35 
2  35 
2  35 


2  55 


Second  Quality,  X. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6)4  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

314  Fawn  Laid . $i  55 

324  White  Laid .  i  55 

334  Amber  Laid .  i  55 

354  Blue  Laid . i  55 

374  Canary  Laid .  i  55 

384  Corn  Laid .  i  55 


6)4. 

60 
I  60 


60 


80 


6)4. 

go 


90 


90 


Second  Quality,  XX. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6)4  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6 

306  Melon  Laid . 

316  Fawn  Laid . 

326  White  Laid . 

336  Amber  Laid . 

356  Blue  Laid . 

366  Azurene  Wove . 

376  Canary  Laid . 

386  Corn  Laid . 

396  Cherry  Laid  . 

Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes,  except  the  250  and 
280,  which  are  in  thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

250  Manila  New  Gov’t . ^  80 

280  Manila  New  Gov’t .  90 

350  Manila  New  Gov’t .  95 

360  Manila  New  Gov’t .  i  00 

360  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  10 

440  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  r  25 

770  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  40 

880  Manila  Full  Gov’t . 2  35 

Official  Sizes— First  Quality,  XX. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10. 

126  White  Wove . $350 

226  White  Wove . 3  70 

236  Amber  Laid . 3  70  4  10  5 

256  Blue  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5 

276  Canary  Laid .  3  70  4  jo  5 

286  Corn  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5 

Official  Sizes -Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  I 

426  White  Wove . $3  3°  fe  60 

436  Amber  Laid  . 3  30  3  60  4 

Official  Sizes— Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes.  Sizes  n( 
are  not  kept  in  stock. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10. 

350  Manila . $i  80  ^2  00 

360  Manila .  1  90  2  10 

380  Manila  Ex .  3  25  3  70 

440  Manila .  2  10  2  25 

770  Manila .  2  45  2  70 

880  Manila .  4  00  4  25 


6)4. 

$  90 


^3  go  $4  85 


priced 


We  also  have  in  our  envelope  stock  many  odd  sizes,  as  well  as  the  regular  pay,  drug,  bank  portfolio,  etc.  Send  for  our  sample 
box  and  full  price  list;  also  our  sample  book  of  Printers’  Ruled  Goods. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Fancy  Stationery;  also  any  samples  you  may  desire.  Write  for  discounts  and  special  quotations  so 
that  we  can  help  you  secure  trade. 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 
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“PEERLESS 
JOB  PRESS 


THE 

MOMEY 

MMKER. 


BUILT  BY 

GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  V.-Pres’t. 

44  Beekmah  Street,  I  202  S.  Clark  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 

- U.  S.  A. - 


FACTS  FOR  SHREWD  PRINTERS. 

THE  MONEY-MAKING,  THOUGHTFUL  PRINTER,  HE  WHO  WATCHES  HIS  BUSINESS  CAREFULLY,  COUNTS  THE  COST  OF 
EVERYTHING  AND  KNOWS  WHETHER  HIS  OFFICE  IS  MAKING  OR  LOSING  MONEY,  ADMITS  THAT  HIS  LOSSES  OR  HIS 
PROFITS  ARE  MADE  IN  HIS  PRESSROOM- 

IN  MAKING  PURCHASES,  HIS  FIRST  AND  CONSTANT  THOUGHT  IS  WHAT  SORT  OF  MACHINES  WILL  BRING  IN  THE 
LARGEST  PROFIT  FOR  A~^VEN  OUTLAY;  WHAT  CLASS  OF  PRESSES  WILL  PAY  THE  BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN _ ALL  SORTS 

OF  MACHINES  BEARING  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  NAME,  AS  FOR  INSTANCE,  "OLD  STYLE,"  -'IMPROVED  OLD  STYLE,”  UNDER 
ANOTHER  NAME  (THE  PATENT  BEING  GRANTED  IN  1851  OR  THEREABOUTS),  AND  THE  LIKE,  FLOOD  THE  MARKET  AND  ARE 
PUSHED  FORWARD  AT  ALL  SORTS  OF  PRICES. 

THESE  ANTIQUATED  DEVICES,  ADVERTISED  AS  THE  “BEST  IN  THE  WORLD,”  ETC.,  HE  SOON  DISCOVERS  ARE  NOT 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  “CRACKED  UP”  TO  BE _ BEING  A  KEEN,  PUSHING,  GO-AHEAD,  PROGRESSIVE,  MONEY-MAKING  PRINTER, 

HE  HAS  NO  LONGING  FOR  THE  “GOOD  OLD  DAYS  OF  YORE”;  HE  KNOWS  THE  WORLD  MOVES  FORWARD,  AND  TO  MAKE 

HIS  BUSINESS  PAY,  HE,  TOO,  MUST  MOVE  AND  KEEP  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES  IN  MACHINERY  AS  WELL  AS  TYPE _ HIS 

OFFICE  MUST  BE  PROVIDED ’wiTH  THE  MOST  MODERN  AND  BEST  MADE  MACHINES,  TO  ENABLE  HIM  TO  DO  THE  BEST 

WORK  AND  THE  MOST  OF  IT,  IN  THE  SHORTEST  TIME  AND  WITH  THE  LEAST  OUT-GO  FOR  REPAIRS _ “OLD  STYLE" 

PRESSES,  OLD  STYLE  TYPE,  OLD  STYLE  TOOLS,  OLD  STYLE  WORK,  "OLD  STYLE"  IN  ANY  FORM,  EVEN  THOUGH  CALLED  BY 
ANOTHER  NAME,  WONT  HOLD  HIS  CUSTOMERS  OR  MAKE  NEW  ONES,  AND  HE  KNOWS  IT. 

TO  HAVE  SUCCESS,  HE  MUST  BUY  THE  LATEST  STYLE  AND  BEST  TOOLS  TO  BE  HAD;  HE  LOOKS  THE  MARKET  OVER 
CAREFULLY,  MAKES  THOROUGH  EXAMINATION,  AND  CONCLUDES  THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  JOB  PRESS  THAT  WILL  FULLY  MEET 
THESE  REQUIREMENTS,  AND  SO  BUYS  THE  “PEERLESS,”  WHICH  SOME  OF  OUR  FRIENDS  HAVE  WISELY  NAMED 
“THE  MONEY-MAKER." 

WE  BUILD  SEVEN  SIZES  OF  THE  “PEERLESS”  PRESSES;  ALSO  A  LARGE  LINE  OF  POWER  AND  LEVER  PAPER 
CUTTERS-.  -WE  ALSO  BUILD  THE  CLIPPER  AND  JEWEL  JOB  PRESSES  TO  MEET  THE  MARKET  ON  “OLD  STYLE"  MACHINES 
AND  LOW  FIGURES.  " 

ALL  TYPE  FOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINTERS'  MATERIALS  SELL  OUR  MACHINES. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  TERMS. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 
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1  Improved  Paper-Cutting  Machines, 

614  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASILY  AND  ACCURATELY  ADJUSTED. 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE. 

4§-inch . . . . . . . $1,200  37-inch  . . .  $700  30-inch......... . . .  $500 

43-inch  ... ...o.. ............ . - ...........  885  1  33-inch......................................  57S  I  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  Steampower  Cutters.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above. 

J.  M.  IVES  &  CO.,  293  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Brown  &  Carver  Cutting  Machines. 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OF 

PERFECTION. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


NO  BETTER 
MACHINERY  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Gen’l  Western  Agents.  115  8:  Fifth  Are.,  CHICAGO. 
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Babcock  Printing  Press  Meg.  Co’s 


Drum  Cylinder,  Two-Revolution  2^?  Lithographic  Pat.  Air-Spring  Presses. 


BABCOCK  “STANDARD”  PRESSES. 


These  Presses  are  built  from  new  designs  combining  strength  and  durability  with 
increased  capacity  for  speed,  and  embody  several  new  and  very  important  im¬ 
provements,  among  them  the  following : 

Noiseless  Gripper  Motion,  with  Perfect  Register.  Air  Valve,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  spring  when  desired,  and  invariably  restoring  it  when  the  press  is  started. 
The  Shield,  which  effectually  protects  the  Piston  and  Cylinder  from  paper,  tapes, 
etc.,  that  might  fall  upon  them  and  produce  injury.  The  Piston  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  Air-Cylinder,  so  that  the  wear  of  either  can  be  easily  compensated. 
This  easy,  positive  and  perfect  adjustment  prevents  leaks  and  vacuums  and  secures 
evenness  of  wear  in  the  Air-Spring.  The  Roller-Bearing  has  the  following 
advantages  :  Any  single  roller  m.ay  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others.  All 
of  the  rollers  may  be  removed  and  replaced  without  altering  their  “  set.”  When 


desired,  the  form  rollers  may  be  released  from  contact  with  the  distributor  and  type 
without  removing  the  rollers  from  their  bearings  or  changing  their  “set.”  The  Ink 
Fountain  is  set  very  high,  allowing  easy  access  to  the  forms,  and  furnishes  much 
better  distribution  than  the  old  style.  These  presses  have  Patent  Positive  Slide 
Motion  and  Patent  Back-up  Mechanism,  and  are  equal  to  any  first-class  presses 
in  the  market. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  “STANDARD”  PRESSES 
No.  I,  Size  bed  19  x  24 . $1,150.00  No.  5,  Size  bed  29  x  42 . 

2,  “  22x26 . 1,400.00  6,  “  33x46.....!! 

3,  “  25x31 . 1,600.00  7,  "  35x51 . 

4,  27x38^....  .  1 8CW.00  8,  "  39x53-. -r.-- 

No.  9,  Size  bed  39  x  57 . $3,200.00 


$2,000.00 
2,200.00 
2,350.00 
.  2,700.00 


THE  BABCOCK  PATENT  AIR-SPRING 
COUNTRY  PRESS. 

The  best  Newspaper  and  Job  Cylinder  Press  for  the 
price  in  the  inarket.  Size  of  bed  33  x  46  inches  ;  will  work  a 
6-column  Quarto  Newspaper  without  “cramping."  It  is 
simple,  strong,  and  in  every  way  splendidly  constructed.  It 
combines  all  the  latest  improvements  for  fast  and  good  work, 
together  with  beauty  in  design  and  solidity  in  all  its  parts. 
With  its  other  qualifications,  it  is  capable  of  a  high  rate  of 
speed;  has  perfect  register,  fine  distribution,  runs  easily  and 
almost  noiselessly.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work,  having 
Air  Springs  and  Vibrators  on  Form  Rollers. 

Price,  $1,100.  Steam  Fixtures,  $50  extra. 


Write  for  Lowest  Cash  Prices. 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MEG.  CO. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENTS, 

H5  &  1 17  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


JVLW  LONDON,  CONN. 
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Geo.WVckXW'c's  Sows 

(>o  ^oVvw  St. 
‘WftWr^^otK. 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


W.  O.  TYLER  PAPER  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  DEALERS  IN 

— sPAPERSs — 

SUITED  TO  THE  USES  OF 

PRINTERS,  STATIONERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOKBINDERS,  ETC. 

Our  lines  of  Book,  Print  and  Flat  Papers,  Envelopes,  Cardboards,  etc.,  are  not  surpassed  in  quality, 
quantity  or  variety  by  those  of  any  other  house.  East  or  West. 

^  —  =PRICES  ALWAYS  ROCK  BOTTOM.  — 

If  you  have  not  received  our  HANDY  INDEXED  CATALOGUE,  send  your  business  card  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  copy. 


W.  0.  TYLER  PAPER  CO.,  169-171  Adams  St,  Chicago,  111. 
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A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map  and  Photo-Engravers, 

- AND - 

Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 

119  MONROR  ST., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  CHICAGO. 

- »r - 

We  desire  to  inform  our  patrons  and  the  trade  at  large,  that  we  have 
just  issued  a  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  of  our 

SPECIMEN  BOOK 

OF 

MISCELLANEOUS  CUTS, 

Especially  adapted  for  the  printing  of 

COMMERCIAL  AND  WRAPPING  PAPER,  PAPER  SACKS, 
FLOUR  BAGS,  Etc. 

The  Book  will  be  sent  to  Printers  and  Manufacturers  on  application. 


F.  L.  HURLBUTT.  GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER.  R.  E.  POLLOCK. 

BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

*^INKSi^ 

INKS^ 

IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


Office  and  Factory,  //  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


Van  Allens  &  Boughton, 

(Successors  to  G.  W.  &  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN), 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 

AND  MILLWRIGHTS, 

DEALERS  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-H.4ND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 
Manufacturers  of  Stereotype  Blocks  of  Iron  or  Wood. 


Shops:  59  ANN  STREET,  17  &  19  ROSE  STREET, 

TELEPHONE,  416  JOHN.  TELEPHONE,  468  NASSAU. 

NRW  YORK. 


Double  Cylinder,  -  -  28  x  41 

Three  Revolution,  •  41  x  60 

Three  Revolution,  -  -  36  x  57 

Two  Revolution,  4  Rollers,  32  x  47 
Regular  Box  Frame  Drum,  4  Rol¬ 
lers,  Tapeless  Delivery,  35  x  51 
Regular  Drum,  4  Rollers,  Old 

Style  Frame,  ,  -  -  41  x  55 

Regular  Drum,  2  Rollers,  32  x  50 


CAMPBELL  PRESSES. 

Two  No.  3,  Complete,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 


BED. 
14  X  22 
13  X  19 
7x11 
13  X  19 

9  -v  13 

7  X  II 

10  X  15 
10  X  15 
10  X  15 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoe  Hand  Pre.ss,  -  24  x  36^^ 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  -  23  x  35)^ 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  22  x  32 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  30  x  40 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  27  x  43 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  27  x  41 

Adams  Press,  2  Rollers,  -  26  x  40 


C.  POTTER,  Jr.,  &  CO. 

No.  2,  Extra  Heavy  Drum,  4 

Rollers,  -  -  -  25  *  35 


SECOND-HAND  LIST. 

All  machinery  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  tested  before  shipping. 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 


Universal, 

Universal, 

Universal, 

Gordon, 

Gordon, 

Gordon, 

Liberty, 

Standard, 

Superior, 


JOBBERS. 


One  Bullock  Web  Perfecting  Press,  prints  double  New  York  Sun,  with 
Wetting  Machine  and  Stereotype  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Stereotype  Blocks,  made  of  iron  or  wood.  Send 
for  estimates.  Chases  made  to  order. 


To  Buyers  and  Manufacturers  of  Paper. 

Edwin  T.  Gillette, 

MANUFACTURER’S  AGENT  OF 

PAPER, 

191  LA  SALLE  STREET, 

Would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  often. 


Buyers  of  Paper  will  derive  considerable  benefit  if  they  will,  before 
purchasing,  procure  samples  and  prices  from  Mr.  Gillette,  as  he  has  all 
grades  of  paper  to  offer  at  very  reasonable  figures. 

Paper  manufacturers  desiring  their  goods  disposed  of  to  reliable 
purchasers  will  find  that  Mr.  Gillette  can  do  it  successfully.  No  one 
in  the  West  has  a  larger,  and  few  a  longer,  acquaintance  with  both 
dealers  and  consumers  of  paper  than  Mr.  Gillette. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  having  job  lots  will,  by  sending  samples 
and  quoting  prices,  often  find  that  Mr.  Gillette  can  dispose  of  them  to 
advantage. 

All  goods  are  shipped  and  billed  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Paper  manufacturers,  dealers  and  consumers  visiting  Chicago  will 
find  if  they  call  on  Mr.  Gillette  that  he  has  conveniences  at  theii  dis¬ 
posal  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  they  may  have  to  attend  to, 
and  a  desire  on  his  part  to  make  their  visit  as  pleasant  as  possible. 


BUYERS  OF  PAPER — When  you  want  Paper  write  to 
or  call  on  EDWIN  T.  GILLETTE,  191  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PAPER— When  you  have 
Paper  to  sell  write  to  or  call  on  EDWIN  T.  GILLETTE, 
igi  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


Two  Revolution  Press.  Two  Rollers. 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 
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SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 
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Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Burlington  Gazette,  Keokuk  Gates  City, 
Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times-Mirror,  Kansas 
City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUR  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  our  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  Works’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery, 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


OVER  20,000  IN  USE.i 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


SIZES:  I,  2,  4,  7,  JO,  IS,  2S  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  A  ]V[Y  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 
Per  Cent.  LESS  GAS  than  DOING  THE  SAME  WORK. 
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T  is  estimated  that  the  passage  of  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Law  has  cost  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  ^100,000  for  changes  in  its  tariffs,  and  other 
roads  from  $80,000  to  $10,000 — pica  having  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  nonpareil,  thus  necessitating  their  entire  reset¬ 
ting.  The  result  has  been  that  all  the  type  foundries  in 
the  United  States  have  been  working  day  and  night  for 
sometime  past  casting  pica  by  the  ton.  Still  our  advice 
to  printers  is,  hold  on  to  your  nonpareil,  as  it  is  quite 
probable  that  in  a  year  from  date  it  may  again  be  in 
demand. 


CONSERVATISM  RUN  TO  SEED. 

HE  March  issue  of  the  London  Prmters'  Register 
contains  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Blair,  of  the  Marr 
Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  a  gentleman  to  whose 
opinion  we  have  previously  referred,  to  our  criticism  of 
his  objections  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  type 
bodies,  which  is,  however,  but  a  reiteration  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  he  has  heretofore  advanced,  and  which  have  been 
presented  from  time  to  time  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Summed  up  they  are  as  follows:  (i)  That  such  change  is 
unnecessary  ;  (2)  that  it  would  involve  a  large  amount  of 
waste ;  (3)  that  it  would,  in  the  transition  state,  cause 
greater  confusion  than  at  present ;  (4)  that  even  if  the 
change  were  desirable,  the  difficulty  in  making  it  is  an 
objection  which  cannot  be  overcome;  (5)  that  in  an  old 
country  like  Great  Britain  to  attempt  the  change  would  be 
labor  in  vain. 

Well,  let  us  see  how  far  these  statements  tally  with  the 
truth.  Our  objector  does  not  sustain  his  position  that 
the  proposed  change  is  unnecessary,  by  argument  or  fact. 
The  selfish  interest  of  the  Marr  Foundry,  with  its  hundred 
tons  of  material  in  stock,  seems  to  be  his  inspiration,  and 
evidently  overrides  all  other  considerations.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  Sheffield  (England)  correspondent,  in  the 
present  issue,  in  referring  to  the  subject  says : 

The  American  idea  of  interchangeable  type  bodies  is  meeting  with 
very  considerable  favor  in  England.  All  the  trade  journals  have  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  satisfactory  result  is  not  far 
distant.  At  present  scarcely  two  of  our  founders  have  the  same  ideas 
of  type  measurement,  and  shears,  card  and  paper  are  almost  as  necessary 
as  the  types  themselves. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  are  assured  that  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  system  by  which  uniformity  in  body, 
depth  and  lining  can  be  secured  is  unnecessary.  To  believe 
that  the  British  printer  sustains  such  an  assertion  would  be 
an  insult  to  his  intelligence.  That  the  change  would 
involve  a  large  amount  of  waste  is  true,  but  this  admission 
certainly  furnishes  no  valid  reason  for  adhering  to  a  system, 
or  rather  a  lack  of  system,  which  produces  such  results. 
The  same  objection  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been 
urged  against  the  substitution  of  the  ironclad  for  the  old 
wooden  walls;  when  the  Enfield  rifle  superseded  the 
“  Brown  Bess,”  the  Snider  the  Enfield,  the  Martini-Henry 
the  Snider,  and  the  magazine  rifle  superseded  all ;  or,  still 
further,  against  the  introduction  of  firearms,  on  the  ground 
that  some  “mighty  good  shooting”  had  been  done  with 
the  old  bow  and  arrow.  The  third  objection  amounts  to 
nothing,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  dentist  telling  a  patient 
that  for  a  few  minutes  the  pain  caused  by  extracting  a 
decaying  molar  will  be  more  acute  than  that  caused  by 
the  toothache  itself. 

The  positive  statement  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  attainment  cannot  be  overcome,  reminds  us  of  the 
position  assumed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  a  celebrated  scientist, 
who  insisted  that  steam  navigation  was  an  impossibility,  and 
wrote  a  very  learned  work,  in  which  he  demonstrated,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  the  correctness  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  yet  before  the  ink  on  his  book  had  well  dried,  steam 
navigation  was  an  accomplished  fact.  So  in  the  present 
instance,  the  insurmountable  (?)  difficulty  has  been  overcome. 
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and  we  won’t  charge  our  British  cousins  a  cent  for  giving 
them  the  secret  in  connection  therewith. 

But  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut  is  contained  in  the  old 
see-saw  stereotyped  inquiry,  “  Who  is  going  to  reimburse 
us  for  the  change?”  This  is  a  question  in  which  the 
printer  has  not  a  particle  of  interest,  as  he  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  pay  for  material  which  he  does  not  want.  It  would 
be  just  as  rational  for  a  sewing  machine  manufacturer, 
compelled  to  adopt  a  new  principle  or  pattern,  to  inquire, 
“  Where  is  the  remuneration  for  the  stock  in  hand  to  come 
from?”  or  to  oppose  its  introduction  on  the  ground  that 
“  wonderfully  good  sewing  had  been  done  on  the  old 
machine.”  The  wide-awake  man  of  business  says:  “  Let 
the  dead  bury  the  dead.  Unless  I  can  place  as  good  a 
machine  on  the  market  as  my  competitor,  I  cannot  expect 
to  hold  my  own  ;  and  it  is  more  profitable  for  me  in  the 
long  run  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  my  customers ;  to  utilize 
the  material  on  hand  as  best  I  can,  even  if  it  has*  to  be 
re-cast,  than  keep  it  as  a  mummy  is  kept — to  look  at,”  and 
acts  accordingly. 

The  fifth  objection  contains  an  admission  that  grates 
harshly  on  the  ears  of  those  who  have  claimed  that,  while 
Great  Britain  is  old  in  years  and  experience,  she  is  as 
young  in  energy,  as  wide-awake  and  pushing  as  any  of  her 
rivals.  If,  however,  the  statement  is  true  that  her  prejudice 
is  superior  to  her  interests,  at  least  so  far  as  the  action  of 
her  type  founders  is  concerned,  it  only  follows  that  a  new 
and  inviting  market  is  about  to  be  opened  to  American 
enterprise,  of  which  it  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  itself. 

In  conclusion  he  says  : 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details  of  type  founding  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  difficulties,  if 
any,  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  adoption  of  uniformity  of  bodies. 
It  may  have  been  that  little  alteration  was  required. 

On  the  contrary,  the  variations  in  the  United  States 
were  almost  as  pronounced  as  the  variation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  j  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  upon 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  just  as  pronounced.  In  our 
issue  of  November,  1885,  in  referring  to  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  even  then  existing  in  American  foundries,  we  said : 

Taking  the  pica,  the  sixth  of  an  inch,  as  the  supposed-to-be  recog¬ 
nized  standard,  what  justification  can  be  offered  for  the  variation  of  one 
and  one-half  lines  in  a  measurement  of  twelve  inches,  or  in  ten  inches  of 
brevier,  a  variation  of  from  ninety-one  to  ninety-five  lines,  and  in  minion, 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  seven  ?  Is  there  no  valid  cause 
for  complaint  in  such  discrepancies;  and  if  there  is,  must  the  “whatever 
is,  is  right  ”  explanation,  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  ? 

In  August,  1886,  alluding  to  the  announcement  made 
by  the  Messrs.  Caslon,  of  London,  of  their  intention  to 
adopt  the  interchangeable  system  of  type  bodies,  upon  the 
basis  that  pica  and  nonpareil  being  the  standard  bodies, 
by  which  all  rules,  leads,  furniture,  etc.,  are  measured  and 
named,  should  be  the  basis  upon  which  their  new  series  of 
bodies  would,  in  future,  be  graduated,  and  arranged ;  the 
pica  to  be  exactly  one-sixth  of  an  inch  —  seventy-two  to 
the  foot — the  unit  of  measurement  to  be  one-twelfth  of  a 
pica  called  a  point,  etc..  The  Inland  Printer  contained 
the  following: 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  sup¬ 
pose  that  an  order  for  two  pages  of  a  rate-sheet  is  given  to  tvvo  different 


offices — one  using  material  from  the  Figgins  foundry,  the  other  from 
that  of  Sir  Charles  Reed  &  Sons,  the  type  in  both  instances  being 
labeled  brevier — what  would  be  the  result  ?  In  twelve  inches  there 
would  be  a  variation  of  four  lines,  the  one  containing  one  hundred  and 
twelve,  the  other  one  hundred  and  eight  lines  to  the  foot ;  whereas, 
the  Caslon  brevier  contains  one  hundred  and  eleven,  and  the  Stephen¬ 
son  &  Blake,  one  hundred  and  ten ;  thus  virtually  rendering  the  use  of 
the  type  from  these  several  foundries  an  impossibility,  in  the  same  job 
at  least,  and,  even  if  used  in  the  same  office  on  a  different  class  of 
work,  there  still  remains  the  constant  danger  of  mixing  spaces, 
quads,  etc. 

These  statements  are  based  on  positive  data,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  honors  are  easy,  so  far  as  the  discrepancies  in 
sizes  produced  by  the  American  and  British  type  founders, 
and  consequently  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
removal,  are  concerned.  But  the  former,  while  they  did 
not  court  the  change,  had  the  good  sense  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable;  to  realize  that  they  must  keep  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  a  progressive  age;  that  the  demands  of 
the  trade  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  could  no 
longer  be  successfully  evaded ;  that  special  pleading  or 
begging  the  question  had  run  its  race,  and  that  when  a 
customer  was  unable  to  have  his  order  filled  as  he  desired, 
at  one  foundry,  he  could  easily  be  supplied  at  another. 
And  as  a  result  of  such  conviction  we  find  that  out  of  the 
twenty-three  leading  type  foundries  in  the  United  States, 
but  two  today  insist  on  adhering  to  the  let  well  enough 
alone  system.  Of  course  there  are  fossils  here  as  well  as 
fossils  elsewhere,  happily  not,  however,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  In  certain  portions  of  Quebec  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  old  wooden  plough  is  still  preferred  to  the  modern 
improved,  though  a  reference  to  this  fact  but  gives  pun¬ 
gency  to  Napoleon’s  definition  of  a  Bourbon  “one  who 
learns  nothing  and  who  forgets  nothing.”  It  may  be, 
however,  the  Marr  establishment  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule ;  that  it  can  afford  to  be  a  law  unto  itself ;  to  defy 
public  opinion,  and  that  its  patrons  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  existing  irregularities,  but  we  seriously  question  if 
such  is  the  case,  and  in  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge, 
refuse  to  believe  they  are  so  short-sighted  or  blind  to  their 
best  interests. 

This  objector  should  also  remember  that  those  who  live 
in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones,  for  while  a  number 
of  our  recent  job  designs  are  scarcely  worthy  of  a  chromo, 
the  British  eye  is  not  so  shocked  by  their  deformities, 
as  to  prevent  them  from  being  copied  and  appropriated, 
frequently  without  credit,  or  as  much  as  “by  your  per¬ 
mission.” 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  PRINTER’S  HOME? 

HE  suggestion  advanced  some  months  ago  in  The 
Inland  Printer  that  the  munificent  donation  of 
Messrs.  Childs  and  Drexel  to  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  together  with  the  amount  raised  by  that 
body  to  augment  the  same,  might  be  made  the  nucleus  for 
establishing  a  permanent  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  home 
for  superannuated  printers,  seems  to  have  met  with  general 
approbation.  The  desire  to  secure  a  permanent  location, 
where  annual  or  biennial  conventions  may  be  held,  and 
the  large  sums  taken,  under  the  present  system,  from  the 
local  treasury  of  the  society  which  secures  the  coveted 
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honor  of  entertaining  the  delegates,  be  saved,  is  worthy  of 
commendation  ;  but  a  proposition  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
action,  to  combine  business  with  philanthropy,  and  a 
home  with  headquarters,  and  thereby  fill  a  long  acknowl¬ 
edged  want,  seems,  from  our  standpoint,  to  possess  a 
special  merit. 

It  is  not  our  design,  however,  to  again  enlarge  on  the 
desirability  of  providing  such  an  institution,  or  the  bene¬ 
fits  it  would  confer,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  craft,  as 
these  must  be  self-evident  to  everyone  who  has  given  the 
subject  an  hour’s  consideration,  but  to  refer  to  the  rather 
far  fetched  objection  of  a  correspondent,  that  the  inmates 
of  such  a  home  would  realize  their  dependent  position 
much  more  so  than  if  they  were  the  recipients  of  outside 
generosity.  Better  to  live  in  seclusion,  even  as  hermits, 
though  this  is  altogether  unnecessary,  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  a  shelter  secured,  than  to  live  as  mendicants, 
dependent  on  the  whim  or  caprice  of  spasmodic  charity. 
Under  the  provisions  recommended,  the  inmates  would 
realize  they  were  the  recipients  of  benefits,  and  rightfully 
so,  which  their  foresight  and  contributions  had  in  part 
provided,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  holder  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  policy,  the  victim  of  untoward  circumstances,  receives 
the  benefits  arising  therefrom,  not  as  an  object  of  charity, 
but  as  one  who  had  the  foresight  to  provide  and  pay 
for  such  a  contingency,  and  as  a  legitimate  business 
transaction. 

Again,  the  inmates  of  our  Soldiers’  Homes  entertain 
no  such  feelings,  and  they  probably  possess  as  much  man¬ 
hood  as  the  average  citizen,  because  they  recognize  that 
the  proviso  made  for  their  sustenance  is  based  on  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  services  they  have  rendered  the 
country  entitle  them  to  become  its  wards,  and  that  he 
who  fails  to  provide  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than 
an  infidel. 

But  the  overshadowing  advantage  of  such  an  institution 
would  be  that  the  large  amounts  now  contributed  individ¬ 
ually  and  from  local  unions,  under  the  plea  of  charity,  and 
which  are  such  a  drain  on  their  exchequers,  would  no 
longer  be  required,  because  under  judicious  and  authorized 
action,  they  would  be  distributed  to  much  better  purpose; 
and  when  the  assurance  was  given  that  the  deserving 
needy  would  be  the  recipients,  we  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  union  printer  in  the  United  States  who  would  refuse 
to  be  taxed  for  such  a  purpose,  provided  the  International 
assumed  the  control  of  the  movement.  Besides,  as  we 
have  previously  stated,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  employing  printers  themselves  would  generously 
contribute  to  erect,  endow  and  sustain  such  a  praiseworthy 
enterprise,  which  would  be  both  an  honor  to  the  country 
and  an  honor  to  the  craft. 


A  MAMMOTH  UNDERTAKING. 

HE  new  “Century  Dictionary,”  the  composition  of 
which  will  be  done  at  the  De  Vinne  establishment, 
will  be  the  heaviest  job  ever  undertaken  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  congressional  reports. 
It  will  consist  of  4,500  pages  of  solid  nonpareil  and  agate, 
10,000  ems  on  a  page,  and  contain  more  matter  than 
Webster’s  and  Worcester’s  dictionaries  combined. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  BUFFALO  CONVENTION. 
ITHOUT  assuming  or  desiring  to  dictate  what  course 
should  or  should  not  be  pursued  at  the  forthcoming 
session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  on  the 
several  important  questions  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
brought  before  that  body  for  definite  action — believing 
that  the  delegates  composing  it  are  able  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves — we  desire  to  offer  a  few  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  consideration,  which  we  trust  will  be  accepted  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

The  disposition  happily  manifested  alike  by  employer 
and  employe  to  cultivate  more  intimate  relations  with  each 
other;  to  recognize  an  identity  of  interest,  which  neither 
have  the  moral  right  to  rupture;  the  growing  desire  to  settle 
all  controversies  in  an  amicable  and  rational  manner  and  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  concession,  is  one  which  should  be  sedu¬ 
lously  cultivated.  A  “peace  with  honor”  policy  is  certainly 
preferable,  from  every  standpoint,  to  a  state  of  “chronic 
strike,”  in  which  the  “Jeddart  justice”  system,  hanging 
first  and  trying  after,  often  prevails.  In  other  words,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  sober  second  thought  is  a  safer  guide  than 
the  phillipic  of  the  firebrand  or  professional  blatherskite. 

Again,  the  well-known  hospitality  of  the  craft,  which 
has  become  proverbial,  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
militate  against  the  character  of  its  deliberations.  Excur¬ 
sions  and  banquets  and  good  fellowship  are  well  enough 
in  their  places,  but  they  should  not  be  permitted,  as  they 
have  too  frequently  in  the  past,  to  absorb  the  time  that 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  deliberation  or  legislative 
action.  “Business  first,  pleasure  afterward,”  is  a  safe 
motto  to  follow.  The  local  unions  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  their  representatives  will  devote  their  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  perplexing  questions 
brought  before  them  ;  and  when  they  have  done  so,  song 
and  toast  and  repartee  will  be  enjoyed  with  a  keener  zest, 
a  satisfaction  which  a  performance  of  duty  always  confers. 

Another,  and,  in  our  judgment,  important  suggestion  is, 
the  habit  of  procrastination,  of  referring  mooted  questiqns 
to  local  unions,  instead  of  taking  definite  action  thereon, 
should  be  discarded.  In  nine  times  out  of  ten  such  refer¬ 
ence  is  the  offspring  of  moral  cowardice.  A  shilly-shally 
policy  satisfies  no  one,  and  gives  a  new  lease  of  life  to 
suspense  and  disquieting  influences,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
develop  themselves.  As  an  inevitable  result,  instead  of 
uniformity  of  action  being  secured,  each  organization 
becomes  a  law  unto  itself,  one  body  adopting  one  course, 
while  another  advocates  a  line  of  action  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site.  We  are  not  referring  to  a  programme  whose  ratifi¬ 
cation  necessitates  a  change  in  the  organic  law  of  the 
International,  but  to  matters  which  legitimately  belong  to 
its  jurisdiction,  and  which  have  been  habitually  shirked. 
We  claim,  and  we  believe  justly,  that  no  body  of  men  are 
so  well  qualified  to  give  an  authoritative  or  unbiased  decis¬ 
ion,  or  one  which  would  be  so  cheerfully  accepted  and 
obeyed,  as  representative  delegates,  men  of  intelligence, 
gathered  from  every  section  of  the  country,  and  invested 
with  discretionary  power  by  their  respective  organizations. 

Basing  our  opinion  on  the  character  and  caliber  of  the 
delegates  elected,  on  the  fact  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  men 
of  intelligence,  experience,  conservatism  and  positive 
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convictions,  wc  feel  satisfied  they  will  legislate  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  craft,  that  no  one-sided  or  chimerical 
project  will  meet  with  favor  at  their  hands,  and  that  in 
their  deliberations  the  interests  of  the  employer  will  not 
be  overlooked.  This,  at  least,  is  the’  hope  of  The  Inland 
Printer. 

A  BLIND  LEADER  OF  THE  BLIND. 

E  have  frequently  had  occasion,  as  our  readers  know, 
to  refer,  in  no  complimentary  terms,  to  the  growing 
evil  of  amateur  printing  and  amateur  journalism.  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents,  who  have  affected  to  pooh-pooh  the  danger 
therefrom,  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  that  our  warnings 
and  exposures  have  been  well  timed,  productive  of  good 
results,  and  that  the  evil  complained  of  exists  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  have  also 
explained  from  time  to  time  its  demoralizing  influence, 
alike  on  the  trade  and  the  public  at  large,  and  fortifled  our 
opinion  by  a  number  of  the  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  abortions  turned  out  from  the  pest  holes. 

Some  months  ago,  prompted  by  curiosity,  we  left  an 
order  at  one  of  the  amateur  Cheap  John,  throat-cutting, 
misnamed  printing  establishments  for  one  thousand  cards, 
which  were  advertised  for  one  dollar,  and  were  told  to  call 
Saturday  afternoon,  as  that  was  the  only  day  devoted  to 
card  printing.  On  visiting  the  forbidden  quarters,  the 
pressroom,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  an  old 
wheezy  cylinder  press,  attended  by  a  boy,  turning  off  sheets 
of  cardboard,  upon  which  a  score  of  business  cards  were 
printed  at  a  single  impression.  There  had  evidently  been 
no  attempt  at  “  making  ready;”  they  were  simply  ground 
off  on  the  pell-mell,  hit  or  miss  fashion.  We  were  not  so 
much  surprised  to  know  that  a  set  of  disreputable  black¬ 
smiths  were  prepared  to  turn  out  such  work,  as  we  were  to 
see  the  names  of  business  firms  on  a  number  of  them,  who, 
to  save  a  few  dollars,  preferred  to  patronize  such  bucket 
shops,  instead  of  giving  their  orders  to  honorable  employ¬ 
ers,  who  pay  an  honest  day’s  wages  for  an  honest  day’s 
work.  Although  the  establishment  referred  to  did  not 
literally  come  under  the  classification  of  “amateur” 
offices,  no  qualified  practical  printer  was  connected  there¬ 
with  ;  and  in  this  connection  we  repeat  the  advice  hereto¬ 
fore  given :  spot  every  type  foundry  or  printer’s  warehouse 
which  makes  a  practice  of  supplying  “our  American 
boys,”  or  any  other  boys,  with  a  printing  outfit,  and  test 
whether  they  prefer  the  legitimate  patronage  of  the  trade, 
or  the  patronage  of  those  who  are  a  nuisance  to  themselves 
and  society  at  large 

Heretofore,  however,  the  productions  of  the  amateur 
journalist  have  been  of  a  comparatively  harmless  character, 
calculated  only  to  create  a  smile  or  ripple  of  contempt ; 
but  we  have  recently  received  a  more  pretentious  produc¬ 
tion,  a  would-be-considered  journal,  with  an  engraved 
cover,  under  tlie  name  of  The  Prmter  a)id  Engraver,  a 

by  monthly,  published  at  Albion,  Michigan.  No 
pent-up  Utica  contracts  its  power.  It  enters  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  arena  as  a  full-fledged  competitor,  guide  and 
instructor,  with  its  sub-scription  and  advertising  rates 
blazoned  to  the  world.  It  modestly  asks  ^6o  per  annum 


for  a  full  page  advertisement,  and  makes  the  following 
explanation  in  connection  therewith  : 

Our  advertising  pages  will  be  divided  into  two  13  em.  columns,  and, 
for  instance,  a  one  inch  add  will  be  entitled  to  a  space  one  inch  x  13  em 
in  size,  etc. 

In  referring  to  its  mission,  and  the  field  it  proposes  to 
occupy,  it  further  says : 

We  do  not  think  you  are  “  wholy  ”  devoid  of  the  fact  that  the  arts 
can  receive  a  great  deal  of  improvement  at  your  hands,  and  also  that 
there  is  yet  considerable  to  be  learned  concerning  the  “  art  preservative,” 
say  nothing  of  that  wonderful  and  ever  “  improveing  ”  engraving. 

In  an  article  on  engraving,  we  are  informed  many 
pupils  “totaly”  spoil  their  work  by  hurrying,  and  not 
“  descovering”  their  mistake,  continue  in  this  manner, 
“believeing  ”  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  continue  further  in 
that  line.  Also  that  while  there  may  be  cause  for  some 
not  being  “succesful,”  those  willing  to  “diciplin”  them¬ 
selves  make  good  engravers ;  and  that  the  future  articles  on 
the  subject  will  be  “  indespensible  ”  to  the  beginner,  and 
of  deep  interest  to  those  who  are  “up  in  the  art,”  and 
that  further  contributions  will  be  “  greatfully  ”  received. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  a  hundred  similar 
glaring  errors,  which  crowd  the  eight  pages  of  this  latest 
addition  to  amateur  journalism.  We  seriously  think  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  an  advertisement  could  be  secured 
from  Messrs.  Merriam  &  Co.  for  a  copy  of  Webster’s 
Dictionary,  which  this  quondam  instructor  would  do  well 
to  study  before  issuing  the  next  number  of  his  “  fefty  cents 
per  annum  ”  monstrosity. 


A  CONVENIENT  FIGURE  CASE. 


The  above  is  not  supposed  to  entirely  fill  a  “  long  felt 
want  ”  in  the  job  or  composing  room,  but  its  use  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  a  convenience  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  alleged  figure  case.  The  writer 
improvised  it  for  use  in  an  office  where  he  was  employed, 
and  gives  the  design  to  the  trade,  hoping  it  will  commend 
itself,  and,  perhaps,  be  improved  upon.  It  is  the  full 
length  of  a  regular  news  case,  fitting  in  or  upon  an 
ordinary  frame.  Its  width  is  twelve  inches,  which  allows 
its  being  set  against  the  upper  edge  of  a  galley  on  top  of 
another  case,  and  yet  in  easy  reach  of  the  compositor. 
The  figure  boxes  are  quite  large  (which  is  certainly  a  con¬ 
venience  in  this  day  of  inter-state  pica  figure  work).  Sort 
boxes  are  plentifully  provided  for,  and  its  general  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  composition, 
correcting  or  distribution.  There  is  no  patent  on  it, 
and  none  pending  ;  neither  is  it  manufactured  for  sale. 
It  can  be  made  at  a  small  cost  by  any  good  cabinet  maker, 
or  better  still,  by  a  manufacturer  of  type  cases.  Should 
some  inventive  comp  conceive  any  improvement  in  its 
arrangement,  it  is  hoped  he  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
views  through  these  columns,  for  it  is  by  such  interchanges 
of  opinions  that  we  sometimes  learn  the  most.  B. 
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THE  WHITLOCK  CYLINDER  PRINTING  PRESS. 


Among  other  cylinder  printing  machines  which  at  the 
,  present  time  attract  the  attention  of  the  printer,  must 
be  mentioned  the  cylinder  press  built  by  the  Whitlock 
Machine  Works,  located  at  Birmingham,  Connecticut. 

These  works  were  established  in  1856,  for  general 
machine  work,  by  Mr.  John  Whitlock,  but  it  was  not 
until  1871  that  any  cylinder  presses  were  built,  and  these, 
the  press  patented  by  Mr.  John  Henry,  and  already 
described. 


revolve,  and  the  bed  is  thus  moved  with  the  exercise  of 
comparatively  little  power. 

The  rollers  are  provided  with  beveled  ends,  and  as  the 
rollers  are  worn  in  diameter  the  beveled  ends  of  these 
rollers  fit  snugly  the  shoes,  and  prevent  lateral  movement 
of  the  bed. 

In  connection  with  this  bed  motion  is  employed  the 
new  air  valve,  jmtented  in  1883,  and  intended  to  regu¬ 
late  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  the  ‘‘dash  pot,”  and  thus 
obviate  the  necessity  of  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
plungers  at  each  change  of  speed  of  the  bed  in  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

This  air  valve  is  connected  to  the  “dash  pots”  attached 
on  the  end  girders,  by  pipes  running  from  the  “  dash  pots  ” 


THE  WHITLOCK  CYLINDER  PRESS  (EXTRA  HEAVY). 


After  the  contract  for  building  the  machines  of  this 
pattern  had  been  terminated,  what  was  known  as  the  light 
country  Whitlock  press  was  built,  commencing  in  1874, 
and  continuing  to  the  present  time. 

In  1883,  the  desirable  change  of  press  frame  was  made, 
a  solid  frame  being  substituted  for  the  light  paneled  frame 
used  upon  the  Henry  press,  the  object  being  to  gain 
strength,  and  the  weight  of  the  machine  on  floor  was 
increased  from  6,500  to  8,500  pounds. 

The  bed  of  the  pre.sent  Whitlock  press  is  operated  by 
the  Napier  movement,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  same  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  employment  of  a  new  form 
of  slider  rods  and  bed  shoes,  the  subject  of  a  patent  of 
December,  1885.  The  bed  shoes  are  milled  to  form  V’s, 
between  which  the  slider  rolls  are  inserted,  and  free  to 


to  it,  and  it  can  be  operated  while  the  press  is  in  motion, 
while  the  segmental  face  plate  is  provided  with  figures  to 
indicate  the  different  rates  of  speed,  and  a  lever,  provided 
with  a  face  projection  filling  the  holes  in  the  segmental 
face  plate,  is  easily  shifted  by  hand,  so  that  the  projection 
is  withdrawn  from  one  opening,  and  allowed  to  fill  another. 

This  also  adds  to  the  “steady  running  ”  of  the  machine, 
is  readily  understood  and  easily  operated. 

The  delivery  of  the  sheet  is  by  fly,  but  no  tapes  are 
used,  and  the  sheets  are  piled  on  an  ordinary  pile  table. 
The  distribution  in  the  press  termed  “job  and  news  ”  con¬ 
sists  of  two  form  rollers  with  vibrator  above  them,  four 
angle  rollers  on  the  ink  surface,  and  a  well  fountain,  the 
duct  roller  of  which  is  operated  by  a  series  of  levers 
deriving  movement  from  a  cam  placed  upon  the  cylinder, 
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so  that  the  duct  roller  is  partially  revolved  at  the  proper  ] 
time.  Upon  the  press  termed  “extra  heavy,”  two,  and  1 
sometimes  three  form  rollers  with  top  vibrators,  four 
angle  rollers  with  riders  and  a  well  fountain,  are  used. 

The  sheet-taking  nippers  are  closed  and  opened  by  a 
segmental  rack  engaging  with  a  partially  toothed  pinion 
upon  one  end  of  the  nipper  bar.  The  segmental  rack  has 
secured  upon  it  a  roller  engaging  with  a  cam  upon  the 
frame  of  press,  and  this  moves  the  segmental  rack,  and 
closes  and  opens  the  nippers  at  the  proper  time,  the  seg¬ 
mental  rack  being  controlled  in  the  extent  of  its  movement 
by  a  spiral  spring. 

Great  care  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  machines, 
cut  gear  being  used  instead  of  cast  gear,  and  the  cylinder 
being  placed  in  position  in  the  frame,  and  its  face  finally 
trued  while  revolving  in  its  bearings,  and  the  faces  of  all  the 
boxes  being  scraped  by  hand  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
perfectly  true;  and  in  many  offices  into  which  the  machines 
have  been  introduced,  they  give  entire  satisfaction.  The 
speed  at  which  the  machines  can  be  run  varies  from  1,500 
to  2,500  per  hour,  according  to  the  style  of  press  used,  the 
higher  rates  of  speed  naturally  being  obtainable  from  the 
style  known  as  “  extra  heavy.” 

The  engraving  is  a  fair  representation  of  a  press  of  this 

class.  {To  be  continued.) 


A  SOMEWHAT  odd  case,  on  the  i8th  of  March  last, 
came  before  Commissioner  Kerr,  in  the  city  of 
London,  England.  The  action  was  brought  by  a  printer’s 
apprentice,  named  Smith,  who  sought  to  recover  ^1.25 
from  his  employers,  Burt  Brothers,  of  Fetter  lane,  for 
loss  of  time,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  work  on  Christmas  day  and  Boxing  day.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  for  the  defense  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  paid  by 
weekly  wages  but  by  the  hour.  The  commissioner  held, 
however,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  indenture  to  support 
that  claim,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The 
case  is  regarded  as  an  important  one,  there  being  such  a 
large  number  of  apprentices  in  the  printing  trade.  There 
seems  to  be  queer  folks,  queer  employers,  queer  appren¬ 
tices,  queer  judges  and  queer  decisions  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

A  TEMPEST  in  a  teapot  is  being  raised  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  about  the  difficulties  which  will  be  experienced 
in  securing  a  proper  supply  of  figures  for  1888.  We  sup¬ 
pose  the  resources  of  our  type  foundries  will  prove  equal 
to  the  emergency.  If  our  great-grandfathers  successfully 
tided  over  the  strain  of  1777,  we  know  of  no  reason  why 
we  should  borrow  trouble  on  the  recurrence  of  triple 
figures.  We  ought  rather  to  be  thankful  that  we  do  not 
live  in  the  year  2222. 


A  BILL  recently  introduced  in  the  New  York  assembly, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  state  printing  office, 
stipulates  that  after  the  contracts  already  awarded  have 
expired,  all  printing  shall  be  done  in  an  establishment 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  state,  and  appropriates 
$200,000  for  the  equipment  of  such  an  establishment. 
Its  passage  is  doubtful. 


A  CURIOSITY  WORTH  LOOKING  AT. 


WE  herewith  present  to  our  readers  a  reduced  fac  simile 
of  a  handbill  for  the  Gilman  Dramatic  Company, 
eighteen  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide,  the  entire  work 
on  which,  including  the  mitering  of  the  wood  border,  the 


T  ABOVE  M 

HE  CLOUDS 


Gilman  Dramatic  Company, 

E.  H.  rOJ^iVER.  Stage  Manager..  J.  T. EDSON. Busine.ss  Manager. 


COMPOSED  OF  THE 


Best  Dramatic  Talent  in  Eagle  Cnonly, 

Will  Apoear  for  Iha  First  Time  at 

Amusement  Hall! 

Z3:T 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 

March  16,  1887. 

IKi’illE  POPULAR  ORAJIA  £)V  TWO  ACTS, 

Above  the  Clouds 


SE’OI  tlxs  Ssruefit  of  Hi^ 

^THK-- 

CHOOL  fund 


Ciia.xa.ctexs : 


AMOS  gAYLOIID.  A.Mir.tf  Mammcr... 
UOWAKD  (iAYLOliD.  Uis'S.-u . . 

IUS.TM  in  1 

■.>  ‘■Kongl.,« 

NA:l*  RAYLOU,  Thorpe’s  Piou-go . 

GRACE  INGALLS.  A.  Yimnir 

gifcTER  THORNE.  Gaylord's  llousekee 
SIE  (lAYI.ORI).  GiiylordV  Oaii! 
.  ” 


TI1US.TI 
CURTIS  Cl 


JCRElil/V  GEKRUH.  '•&.  Itom 


'  S 


Always  Give  "A”  Before  “B” 

The  Troupe  huve  a  lu^mpluie.apparatus  to  produce  this  farce, 

I  bu  humorous  in  the  extreme  and  alone  is  worth  the  admiKsinn. 
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Doors  C^en  at  .  7  o’clock.  Curtain  Sises  at  8. 


cutting  of  the  rule,  and  the  setting  of  every  line  of  type, 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Frank  P.  Beslin,  the  blind  proprietor 
of  the  Gilman  (Colorado)  Enterprise.  Under  the  peculiar 
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circumstances  under  which  it  was  gotten  up,  we  consider  it 
a  curiosity  well  worth  reproducing,  and  there  are  many 
men  working  at  the  trade  today  who  cannot  duplicate  it, 
even  with  the  use  of  both  eyes. 

Knowing  there  would  be  doubting  Thomases,  who 
would  question,  or  affect  to  question,  his  claim,  we  wrote 
to  Mr.  Beslin,  requesting  him  to-  forward  an  affidavit, 
certifying  to  the  truth  of  his  statements,  for  publication, 
and  in  reply  he  has  kindly  forwarded  the  following,  which 
speaks  for  itself: 

Gilman,  Colo.,  April  5,  1887. 

I,  Frank  P.  Beslin,  being  duly  sworn,  do,  on  oath,  depose  and  say 
that  I  did  all  the  composition  work  of  the  hand-bill  for  the  Gilman 
Dramatic  Company  with  my  own  hands,  tlrat  I  cut  the  mitered  wood 
rule  border  myself,  that  I  set  every  line  of  the  type,  that  not  a  line  was 
changed  or  set  the  second  time,  that  when  the  last  line  was  set  the 
spacing  had  to  be  reduced  but  one  pica  to  fit  the  border,  that  I  made  up 
the  form  in  the  chase  and  that  when  locked  up  every  letter  lifted  without 
further  justification.  I  further  say  that  I  did  the  job  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  having  set  a  sixteen  sheet  hand-bill  and,  with  the  aid  of 
my  wife,  made  it  ready  on  the  press,  and  this  bill  for  the  Gilman 
Dramatic  Company,  in  less  than  seven  hours.  I  do  further  say  that  I 
am  totally  blind,  having  lost  both  eyes  by  the  explosion  of  a  blast  on 
Sheep  mountain,  Summit  county,  Colo.,  March  2,  1881. 

F.  P.  Beslin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  5th  day  of  April,  A.D.  1887. 

[seal]  Chas.  T.  Wheaton,  N'otary  Public. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Print 

LEAKAGES  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

BY  H.  G.  BISHOP. 

Many  a  printer  has  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
small  amount  of  net  profit  shown  at  the  end  of  a 
month’s  or  quarter’s  trading.  When  he  has  figured  on  or 
charged  up  a  job,  he  has  allowed  what  he  thought  a  fair 
margin  for  profit,  and  has  perhaps  been  congratulating 
himself,  as  the  month  rolled  along,  that  he  would  have  a 
good  showing  in  his  favor.  But,  alas,  when  the  balancing 
up  time  came  he  found  but  little  cause  for  rejoicing. 

Now,  why  was  this?  Maybe  he  did  not  allow  enough 
for  profit,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  production  and 
general  expenses.  And  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
did  do  so,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
good  results,  and  therefore  his  disappointment  must  be 
accounted  for  in  some  other  way.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  reason  for  this  disappointment  is  that  there  are  too 
many  leakages,  through  which  the  profits  drop  like  money 
through  a  hole  in  the  pocket,  and  which  are  too  often 
forgotten  and  not  allowed  for. 

Let  us  try  and  find  out  what  these  leakages  are  : 

I.  Picking  for  sorts  may  be  mentioned  as  one  leakage, 
through  which  much  precious  time  slips. 

2.  Sending  out  proofs  of  jobs  takes  time  and  causes 
much  unnecessary  loss, 

3.  Sending  forms  to  press,  before  the  matter  has  been 
properly  corrected  or  the  form  properly  locked  up,  causing 
delay  of  press  and  loss  of  pressman’s  time. 

4.  Waiting  for  stock,  either  after  form  is  on  press  or 
ready  to  be  put  on,  is  another  very  common  leakage,  for 
which  the  employer  or  foreman  is  generally  responsible. 

5.  Work  spoiled  on  press  and  quietly  thrown  away, 
fresh  stock  being  obtained  when  nobody  is  looking,  may 


often  be  the  cause  of  loss  which  puzzles  anyone  to 
account  for. 

6.  Asking  questions  about  quantity,  style,  type,  stock, 
color  of  ink,  etc. ,  swallows  up  more  time  than  most  people 
think. 

There  are  perhaps  many  other  such  things  which 
deserve  the  name  of  leakages,  and  which  are  too  often  lost 
sight  of  until  attention  is  called  to  them. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  some  of  these  leakages  may  be 
prevented : 

First,  with  regard  to  picking.  This  is  caused  largely 
through  neglecting  to  distribute  regularly  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  composition  done.  There  are  two  ways  of 
meeting  this  difficulty.  Either  let  one  or  more  persons  be 
engaged  constantly  on  distribution,  or  let  all  turn  to  at 
certain  periods  and  distribute  all  the  dead  jobs.  Any  man 
who  works  ten  hours  a  day  on  jobwork  can  do  more  work 
by  devoting  two  hours  to  distribution  and  eight  hours  to 
composition  than  he  can  by  working  on  composition  for 
ten  hours,  with  empty  cases,  and  having  to  pick  for  half 
the  type  he  needs. 

Second,  with  regard  to  sending  out  proofs.  There  are 
certain  classes  of  work  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  send 
out  proofs,  and  in  doing  such  work  the  proofs  are  gener¬ 
ally  allowed  for  in  figuring.  But  on  small  jobs  it  is  better 
to  shut  down  upon  the  practice.  Some  customers  get  into 
the  bad  habit  of  asking  for  proofs,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  if  the  matter  were  explained  to  them  or  a  charge  were 
made,  they  would  soon  learn  better. 

Third,  with  regard  to  sending  forms  to  press  in  an 
unfinished  state.  This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  dealt 
with  firmly.  Let  a  fine  be  imposed  on  the  compositor 
who  commits  such  an  offense,  or  let  him  be  charged  with 
the  pressman’s  lost  time,  and  such  carelessness  would  soon 
disappear.  The  loss  occasioned  may  be  much  greater 
than  the  pressman’s  time.  It  may  delay  some  other  job 
and  upset  the  most  perfectly  formed  plans  for  the  day’s 
work. 

Fourth,  with  regard  to  waiting  for  stock.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  prevent  this  occurring  at  times,  but  it  ought 
not  to  occur  often  in  a  well -managed  office.  Very 
often,  jobs  are  sent  into  the  composing  room  without  any 
thought  as  to  the  stock,  and  when  the  job  is  ready  for 
press,  there  is  a  great  hustling  to  try  and  find  some  stock 
that  will  do,  and  perhaps  this  results  in  being  compelled  to 
use  a  more  expensive  kind  than  was  intended,  and  away 
goes  the  profit.  It  is  better  to  have  the  stock  looked  out 
before  the  job  is  sent  forward  at  all,  the  slight  delay  caused 
being  more  than  made  up  by  having  it  ready  when  wanted. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  job  gets  on  the  press  and  is  all 
made  ready  except  setting  the  guides,  before  it  is  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  stock  is  not  in  the  house.  An  employer  or 
foreman  who  is  responsible  for  such  delay,  ought  to  feel 
like  kicking  himself. 

Fifth,  with  regard  to  work  spoiled  on  press.  Every¬ 
one  is  liable  to  mistakes  and  mishaps,  and  if  a  pressman  or 
feeder  should  spoil  some  paper,  and  then  own  up  like  a 
man,  it  would  be  best  to  let  him  off  with  a  caution,  at  any 
rate,  for  the  first  offense.  But,  if  he  should  add  to  this 
offense  that  of  sneaking  round  after  more  paper,  and 
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running  it  off  without  mentioning  the  fact,  let  him  be 
dealt  with  severely.  But  as  these  things  do  occur,  some 
responsible  person  should  be  on  the  lookout  to  prevent 
them.  The  stock  account  will  run  off  on  one  side,  and 
that  the  losing  side,  if  this  state  of  things  is  allowed 
to  exist. 

Sixth,  with  regard  to  asking  questions.  There  is  one 
very  simple  way  of  preventing  the  leakage  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  so  many  printers  adopting  it. 
I  refer  to  the  work  ticket  which  should  accompany  every 
job,  and  on  the  face  of  which  full  instructions  should  be 
given  as  to  all  the  various  details  connected  with  it  from 
start  to  finish.  This  ticket  should  be  carefully  filled  up 
by  the  person  who  puts  the  job  in  hand,  nothing  being 
left  for  questioning.  Verbal  instructions  are  often  mis¬ 
understood,  and  lead  to  serious  mistakes.  By  all  means, 
let  everything  be  put  in  writing  that  can  be,  and  it  is  then 
more  easy  to  fix  responsibility  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  where  the  size  of  the 
business  will  admit  of  it,  well  paid,  competent  men  should 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  various  departments.  Such  men 
will  often  effect  more  saving  of  lost  time  and  materials  than 
their  salaries  amount  to.  To  place  a  man  in  a  responsible 
position  without  giving  him  fair  remuneration,  is  the  poor¬ 
est  kind  of  economy.  Better  pay  him  well,  so  that  he  can 
afford  to  forget  his  own  concerns  and  devote  himself  to 
yours. 

BURIAL  PLACE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


GRAVEYARD  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  FIFTH  AND  ARCH  STREETS, 
PHILADEI.ITHA. 


IN  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  depression 
of  trade  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  late  Earl  of 
Idesleigh  was  chairman,  the  causes  of  such  depression  are 
thus  summarized  ;  i.  Over-production.  2.  A  continuous 
fall  of  prices,  caused  by  an  appreciation  of  the  standard  of 
value.  3.  The  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  and  bounties,  and 
the  restrictive  commercial  policy  of  foreign  countries,  in 
limiting  our  markets.  4.  Foreign  competition,  which  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  both  in  our  own  and  colonial  markets. 
5.  An  increase  in  local  taxation,  and  the  burdens  on 
industry  generally.  6.  Cheaper  rates  of  carriage  enjoyed 
by  our  foreign  competitors.  7.  Legislation  affecting  the 
employment  of  labor  in  industrial  undertakings.  8.  Su¬ 
perior  technical  education  of  the  workmen  in  foreign 
countries. 


THE  PAPER  TRADE  IN  MEXICO. 

The  Belgian  government  has  just  issued  another  of  its  special  reports, 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  regard  to  the  paper  trade 
abroad.  This  time  the  prospects  of  business  in  Mexico  is  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  we  shall  summarize  the  report  into  as  brief  form  as  we 
can. 

There  are  eleven  native  paper  manufactories  in  Mexico,  viz,  six  in 
the  Federal  District,  one  in  Vera  Cruz,  one  in  Puebla,  one  in  Tlaxcala 
in  course  of  construction,  one  in  Jalisco,  and  another  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  at  Cohahuila.  These  mills  are  nearly  all  provided  with  the 
best  modern  machinery  and  are  able  to  turn  out  as  good  and  fine  work 
as  the  best  paper  mills  in  Europe.  They  are  valued  altogether  at  2,000,- 
000  of  piasters,  and  their  annual  produce  at  1,200,000  piasters.  There 
seems  to  be  something  wrong  about  these  figures,  but  we  give  them  as 
they  stand.  The  production  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  import  duties  on  fine 
papers,  and  also  because  of  the  contraband  trade  which  is  carried  on  to 
an  enormous  extent  on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  paper  mills  therefore  centered  their  efforts  specially  on 
pasteboard,  packing,  and  printing  paper. 

They  also  produced,  but  in  more  or  less  variable  proportions,  foil, 
half  foil,  and  colored  papers. 

The  manufacture  of  stained  paper  does  not  exist  in  Mexico,  as  it 
would  not  pay  to  cultivate  this  branch  of  trade,  owing  to  native  compe¬ 
tition. 

The  importation  of  printing  paper  is  confined  to  the  finer  qualities, 
such  as  demy  and  letter  demy,  of  which  the  prices  are  not  less  in  Europe 
than  loof.  per  hundred  kilograms.  The  American  contraband  trade 
makes  competition  very  difficult. 

The  writing  papers  of  average  and  superior  qualities  most  in  demand 
in  Mexico,  and  which  chiefly  come  from  abroad,  are  the  following 
marks,  viz:  The  “  Tres  Circumstancias,”  worth  from  3.37  to  3.50 
piasters  per  ream;  the  “  Ministre  Francais,”  worth  from  3.50  to  5.00 
piasters;  “  Le  Demi-Genois,”  worth  from  2.31  to  2.56  piasters;  and 
“  Le  Fleuret,”  worth  from  2.31  to  2.56  piasters  per  ream.  Also  “  Le 
Fleurct  Allemand,”  worth  from  2.25  to  2.60  piasters  per  three  kilo¬ 
grams ;  and  white  and  blue  letter  jiaper,  worth  from  2.75  to  6.00 
piasters. 

Stained  papers  are  readily  sold  in  Mexico,  and  come  entirely  from 
abroad.  Printing  paper  is  furnished  chiefly  by  the  United  States.  Letter 
paper  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  also  from  England  and 
Germany.  It  is  sent  in  small  sizes  in  boxes  of  fifty  sheets  and  fifty 
envelopes.  Spain  furnishes  Genoese  [genois)  paper.  The  French  mill 
in  Paris  is  the  only  one  the  products  of  which  in  stained  paper  are  prac¬ 
tically  known  in  Mexico. 

As  to  Belgian  papers,  they  are  not  sold  under  their  proper  marks, 
because  they  are  purchased  through  commission  houses  in  Hamburg, 
who  are,  as  a  rule,  less  rigorous  in  their  conditions  of  sale,  and  are  very 
careful  in  packing. — British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer. 


THE  GERMAN  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  imperial  printing  establishment  in  Berlin  at  present  employs 
no  fewer  than  95  skilled  artisans,  besides  770  male  and  female  workers 
and  apprentices.  The  extent  of  the  work  carried  on  may  be  judged 
when  we  say  that  the  quantity  of  printed  matter  supplied  yearly  to  the 
various  authorities  amounts  to  120,000,000  sheets,  of  which  the  post  and 
telegraph  offices  alone  take  13,000,000  and  60,000,000  pieces  in  books, 
etc.  Postage  and  revenue,  etc.,  stamps  are  dispatched  to  their  various 
destinations  during  the  year  in  20,000  boxes,  having  a  total  weight  of 
one  million  kilogs.  Postcards  and  official  forms  are  annually  prepared 
to  the  number  of  1 2,000,000.  Altogether  the  establishment  turned  out 
last  year  over  1,173,500,000  pieces  of  the  different  sorts  of  money  paper, 
having  a  nominal  value  of  nearly  i  ,060,000,000  marks,  equivalent  to  an 
average  daily  production  of  3,500,000  pieces,  to  the  value  of  nearly 
7,750,000  marks.  As  the  work-people  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
establishment  until  the  end  of  the  day’s  work,  a  building  had  to  be  con¬ 
structed  to  serve  as  a  dining  hall.  This  erection  is  maintained  by  the 
work-people  themselves,  each  of  whom  contributes  a  yearly  sum  of  2 
marks. — Exchange. 
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0  Point  Caxtonian.  Price,  S2.50. 

for,  injunction. 

Fo  Perman,ently  Restrain, 

I,igh,taiag:  front,  Sitrikiinff  and.  Nettles  from.  Stinging 
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S  POINT  Caxtonian.  Price,  $2.90. 
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10  Point  Caxtonian.  Price,  $3.' 
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12  Point  Caxtonian.  Price,  $3.55. 


Dealersi  iis, 

Christmas  Beef  and  Flnm  Fudding 
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Secret  ArcliwaB 
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Experiments  wit^  impeennloris  Ele^ers 
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Price,  $5.10. 


80  Point  Caxtonian. 


Price,  S7-40- 


ALL  COMPLETE  WITH  FIGURES. 

The  above  Series  is  aiso  f^irnished  on  the  old  system  of  bodies. 


The  MacKellar,  Smiths!&"Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shniedewend!c&I  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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139-141  MONROE  STREET, 

_  CHICAGO.  _ 


BARDER,  LOSE  &  CO..  TYPE  FOUNDERS : 


14-16  SECOND  ST.  SOUTHr 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


MERICAN  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


OLD  SXYLE,  No.  3. 


Nonpareil. 

Although  expedition  is  a  most  desirable  qualification  in  a  compositor, 
yet  alone  it  is  far  from  constituting-  a  good  workman;  and  the  man  who  pos¬ 
sesses  no  other  claims  to  the  title  will  be  found  competent  to  little  more  than 
setting  reprints,  in  which  no  judgment  is  required,  and  where  he  has  only 
to  arrange  letter  for  letter,  point  for  point,  and  line  for  line ;  on  which 
employment  he  may  whistle,  sing,  talk  or  laugh,  without  inconvenience  to 
himself ;  for  the  process  being  merely  mechanical,  and  the  mind  not  being 
occupied  in  the  smallest  degree,  if  he  make  a  mistake  of  a  word  it  will  be 
detected  at  the  end  of  the  line,  or,  if  there  be  a  double  or  an  out,  of  lines, 
either  will  be  detected  when  the  page  is  finished.  How  different  is  the  case 
of  the  man  who  is  anxious  to  deserve  the  title  of  a  good  workman,  and  to 
maintain  it.  In  his  youth  he  has  been  equally  desirous  with  the  other  to 
acquire  expedition ;  and,  having  attained  it,  he  has  felt  that  other  requisites 
ABCDEFGHIJKHMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
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(6  Points  Standard  Measure.) 

were  necessary ; — he  has  read  to  obtain  information  ;  he  has  e.xamined  the  best 
w'orkmanship  as  a  specimen  for  his  guidance ;  he  endeavors  to  compose  accu¬ 
rately,  and  is  ahvays  careful  and  uniform  in  his  spacing ;  he  justifies  his  lines 
to  an  equal  tightness ;  he  divides  his  words,  w'hen  necessary  to  divide  them, 
correctly  and  with  a  regard  to  appearance ;  and  when  occasional  bits  of  rule 
work  occur,  they  are  marked  by  a  large  degree  of  neatness  in  being  cut  to 
precise  lengths,  and  in  the  corners  fitting  with  exactness in  all  the  work 
that  passes  through  his  hands  there  appear  the  marks  of  attention  and  skill. 
When  a  master  printer  undertakes  a  w'ork  that  requires  more  than  ordinary 
care,  and  is  difficult  to  e.xecute,  the  superiority  of  the  man  who  has  endeavored 
to  improve  himself  is  evident ;  he  is  selected  to  perform  it,  and  he  then  feels 
the  advantage  of  his  perseverance.  At  work  upon  a  difficult  subject,  with  an 
ill-w'ritten  manuscript,  his  first  proofs  show  him  equal  to  the  task— his  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  matter  are  judicious  ;  his  punctuation  is  correct ;  when  particular 
sorts  are  to  be  justified  they  are  done  with  accuracy;  and  when  his  proof 
returns  from  the  reader,  he  will  frequently  correct  it  in  as  little  time  as  a 
slovenly  compositor  will'  require  to  correct  a  proof  of  similar  size  that  is  123456 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz  1234567890 
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Minion.  (7  Points  standard  Measure.) 


Although  expedition  is  a  most  desirable  qualification  in  a  com¬ 
positor,  yet  alone  it  is  far  from  constituting  a  good  workman  ;  and  the 
man  who  possesses  no  other  claims  to  the  title  will  be  found  competent 
to  little  more  than  setting  reprints,  in  which  no  judgment  is  required, 
and  where  he  has  only  to  arrange  letter  for  letter,  point  for  point,  and 
line  for  line  ;  on  which  employment  he  may  whistle,  sing,  talk  or  laugh, 
without  inconvenience  to  himself ;  for  the  process  being  merely  me¬ 
chanical,  and  the  mind  not  being  occupied  in  the  smallest  degree,  if 
he  make  a  mistake  of  a  word  it  will  be  detected  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
or,  if  there  be  a  double  or  an  out,  of  lines,  either  will  be  detected  when 
the  page  is  finished.  How  different  is  the  case  of  the  man  who  is 


anxious  to  deserve  the  title  of  a  good  workman,  and  to  maintain  it. 
In  his  youth  he  has  been  equally  desirous  with  the  other  to  acquire 
expedition ;  and,  having  attained  it,  he  has  felt  that  other  requisites 
were  necessary  ; — he  has  read  to  obtain  information  ;  he  has  examined 
the  best  workmanship  as  a  specimen  for  his  guidance ;  he  endeavors 
to  compose  accurately,  and  is  always  careful  and  uniform  in  his  spac¬ 
ing  ;  he  justifies  his  lines  to  an  equal  tightness ;  he  divides  his  words, 
when  necessary  to  divide  them,  correctly  and  with  a  regard  to  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  when  occasional  bits  of  rule  work  occur,  they  are  marked 
by  a  large  degree  of  neatness  in  being  cut  to  precise  lengths,  and  in 
the  corners  fitting  with  exactness ; — in  all  the  work  that  passes  through 
his  hands  there  appear  the  marks  of  attention  and  skill.  When  a  mas¬ 
ter  printer  undertakes  a  work  that  requires  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  is  difficult  to  execute,  the  superiority  of  the  man  ndio  has  12^4367800 
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Brevier.  (8  Points  standard  Measure.) 


Although  expedition  is  a  most  desirable  qualification  in  a 
compositor,  yet  alone  it  is  far  from  constituting  a  good  work¬ 
man  ;  and  the  man  who  possesses  no  other  claims  to  the  title 
will  be  found  competent  to  little  more  than  setting  reprints, 
in  which  no  judgment  is  required,  and  where  he  has  only  to 
arrange  letter  for  letter,  point  for  point,  and  line  for  line  ;  on 
which  employment  he  may  whistle,  sing,  talk  or  laugh,  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  to  himself ;  for  the  process  being  merely 
mechanical,  and  the  mind  not  being  occupied  in  the  smallest 
degree,  if  he  make  a  mistake  of  a  word  it  will  be  detected  at 


the  end  of  the  line,  or,  if  there  be  a  double  or  an  out,  of  lines, 
either  will  be  detected  when  the  page  is  finished.  How  differ¬ 
ent  is  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  anxious  to  deserve  the  title 
of  a  good  workman,  and  to  maintain  it.  In  his  youth  he  has 
been  equally  desirous  with  the  other  to  acquire  expedition  ; 
and,  having  attained  it,  he  has  felt  that  other  requisites  were 
necessary ; — he  has  read  to  obtain  information  ;  he  has  exam¬ 
ined  the  best  workmanship  as  a  specimen  for  his  guidance  ;  he 
endeavors  to  compose  accurately,  and  is  always  careful  and 
uniform  in  his  spacing  ;  he  justifies  his  lines  to  an  equal  tight¬ 
ness  ;  hq  divides  his  words,  when  necessary  to  divide  them, 
correctly  and  with  a  regard  to  appearance  ;  and  when  12^436 
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Bourgeois.  (9  Points  standard  Measure.] 


Although  expedition  is  a  most  desirable  qualification 
in  a  compositor,  yet  alone  it  is  far  from  constituting  a  good 
workman  ;  and  the  man  who  possesses  no  other  claims  to 
the  title  will  be  fonnd  competent  to  little  more  than  setting 
rejirints,  in  which  no  judgment  is  required,  and  where  he 
has  only  to  arrange  letter  for  letter,  jioint  for  point,  and 
line  for  line;  on  which  employment  he  may  whistle,  sing, 
talk  or  laugh,  without  inconvenience  to  himself ;  for  the 
process  being  merely  mechanical,  and  the  mind  not  being 
occupied  in  the  smallest  degree,  if  he  make  a  mistake  of  a 
ABCDEFGHIJKT.MNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
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word  it  will  be  detected  at  the  end  of  the  line,  or,  if  there 
’be  a  double  or  an  out,  of  lines,  either  will  be  detected 
when  the  page  is  finished.  How  different  is  the  case  of 
the  man  who  is  anxious  to  deserve  the  title  of  a  good  work¬ 
man,  and  to  maintain  it.  In  his  youth  he  has  been  equally 
desirous  with  the  other  to  acquire  e.xpedition ;  and,  having 
attained  it,  he  has  felt  that  other  requisites  were  necessary; 
he  has  read  to  obtain  information;  he  has  examined  the 
best  workmanship  as  a  specimen  for  his  guidance ;  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  compose  accurately,  and  is  always  careful  and 
uniform  in  his  spacing ;  he  justifies  his  lines  to  an  equal 
tightness;  he  divides  his  words,  when  necessary  to  12^4^6'/ 8 
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OLD  LL,  No,  3, 


A 


M ERICA  N  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


Long  Peimer.  (lO  Points  standard  Measure.) 


Although  expedition  is  a  most  desirable  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  a  compositor,  yet  alone  it  is  far  from  consti¬ 
tuting  a  good  workman  ;  and  the  man  who  possesses 
no  other  claims  to  the  title  will  be  found  competent 
to  little  more  than  setting  reprints,  in  which  no  judg¬ 
ment  is  required,  and  where  he  has  only  to  arrange 
letter  for  letter,  point  for  point,  and  line  for  line  ; 
on  which  employment  he  may  whistle,  sing,  talk 
or  laugh,  without  inconvenience  to  himself  ;  for  the 
process  being  merely  mechanical,  and  the  mind  not 
being  occupied  in  the  smallest  degree,  if  he  make 
a  mistake  of  a  w'ord  it  will  be  detected  at  the  end 


of  the  line,  or,  if  there  be  a  double  or  an  out,  of 
lines,  either  will  be  detected  when  the  page  is  fin¬ 
ished.  How  different  is  the  case  of  the  man  who  is 
anxious  to  deserve  the  title  of  a  good  w^orkman,  and 
to  maintain  it.  In  his  youth  he  has  been  equally 
desirous  with  the  other  to  acquire  expedition  ;  and, 
having  attained  it,  he  has  felt  that  other  requisites 
were  necessary ; — he  has  read  to  obtain  information  ; 
he  has  examined  the  best  workmanship  as  a  specimen 
for  his  guidance  ;  he  endeavors  to  compose  accu¬ 
rately,  and  is  ahva}^s  careful  and  uniform  in  his  spac¬ 
ing  ;  he  justifies  his  lines  to  an  equal  tightness  ;  he 
divides  his  words,  when  necessary  to  divide  them, 
correctly  and  zvith  regard  to  appearance ;  and  zjuhen  I2j 
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Small  Pica,  (ll  Points  standard  Measure.) 


Although  expedition  i.s  a  most  desirable 
qualification  in  a  compositor,  yet  alone  it  is 
far  from  constituting  a  good  workman  ;  and 
the  man  who  possesses  no  other  claims  to  the 
title  will  be  found  competent  to  little  more 
than  setting  reprints,  in  which  no  judgment  is 
required,  and  where  he  has  only  to  arrange 
letter  for  letter,  point  for  point,  and  line  for 
line ;  on  which  employment  he  may  whistle, 
sing,  talk  or  laugh,  without  inconvenience  to 
himself ;  for  the  process  being  merely  me¬ 


chanical,  and  the  mind  not  being  occupied  in 
the  smallest  degree,  if  he  make  a  mistake  of  a 
word  it  will  be  detected  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
or,  if  there  be  a  double  or  an  out,  of  lines,  ei¬ 
ther  will  be  detected  when  the  page  is  finished. 
How  different  is  the  case  of  the  man  who  is 
anxious  to  deserve  the  title  of  a  good  work¬ 
man,  and  to  maintain  it.  In  his  youth  he  has 
been  equally  desirous  with  the  other  to  acquire 
expeditio;i  ;  and,  having  attained  it,  he  has  felt 
that  other  requisites  were  necessary  ; — he  has 
read  to  obtain  knowledge  ;  he  has  examined 
the  best  workinansbiip  as  a  specimen  for  his  I2jp 
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Pica.  fl2  Points  Standard  Measui’e.) 


Although  expedition  is  a  most  desira¬ 
ble  qualification  in  a  compositor,  yet  alone 
it  is  far  from  constituting-  a  good  workman; 
and  the  man  who  has  no  other  claims  to 
the  title  will  be  found  competent  to  little 
more  than  setting  reprints,  in  which  no 
judgment  is  required,  and  where  he  has 
only  to  arrange  letter  for  letter,  point  for 
point,  and  line  for  line  ;  on  which  employ¬ 
ment  he  may  whistle,  sing,  talk  or  laugh, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
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without  inconvenience  to  himself ;  for  the 
process  being  merely  mechanical,  and  the 
mind  not  being  occupied  in  the  smallest 
degree,  if  he  make  a  mistake  of  a  word  it 
will  be  detected  at  the  end  of  the  line,  or, 
if  there  be  a  double  or  an  out,  of  lines,  ei¬ 
ther  will  be  detected  when  the  page  is  fin¬ 
ished.  How  different  is  the  case  of  the 
man  who  is  anxious  to  deserve  the  title  of 
a  good  workman,  and  to  maintain  it.  In 
his  youth  he  has  been  equally  desirous  with 
the  other  to  acquire  expedition ;  and  1234 
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Cleveland  Type  Foundry 


47  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

READ  THE  RECORD. 

Highest  Speed  of  any  Platen  Press. 

Most  Convenient  Press  to  Feed. 

Unyielding  in  Strength. 

Complete  Distribution. 

Absolute  Register 

Easy-Running. 

Faultless. 


FOR  PRICES  AND  ALL  FURTHER 
INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

^hniedeWend  \  Lee  Co. 
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Salesroom,  303-305  dearborn  St., 
PRESS  Works,  46-48  third  avenue. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 

From  “Life  of  Logau.” 

Engraved  by  the  Photo-Electrotype  Engraving  Co.,  20  Clift  street.  New  York, 
direct  from  photograph,  by  Ives’  Process. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


FROM  OMAHA. 

To  the  Editoi- :  Omaha,  Neb.,  May  3,  18S7. 

The  scale  of  prices  for  newspaper  work  was  raised  five  cents  at  the 
last  regular  meeting  of  No.  190,  making  40  cents  for  night  work  and  37 
cents  for  day,  to  take  effect  on  the  i6th  of  this  month.  The  outcome  is 
as  yet  doutful,  but  prospects  are  encouraging,  as  the  World  and  Herald 
have  already  agreed  to  the  advance.  One  of  the  remaining  daily  papers, 
however,  wants  to  “  split  the  difference,”  and  the  fourth  wants  to 
arbitrate.  [The  advance  has  been  unanimously  conceded. — Ed.] 

The  following  is  the  new  list  of  officers,  elected  last  Sunday :  Presi¬ 
dent,  N.  S.  Mahan ;  vice-president,  O.  E.  Barlow,  financial  and  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  James  D.  Canan  ;  treasurer,  Ed.  Wheelan  ;  recording 
secretary,  William  F.  Pudge ;  sergeant-at-arms,  -Harvey  Long ;  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  James  Dermody,  chairman,  L.  G.  Moulton,  C.  M. 
Hopkins,  C.  E.  Abernethy  and  F.  McClelland.  Mo. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  ELECTRICITY. 

To  the  Editor  :  ClNClNN.4TI,  April  28,  1887. 

In  the  April  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  I  notice  your  answer 
to  a  correspondent  in  reference  to  electricity  in  the  pressroom.  In  the 
pressroom  where  I  am  employed,  I  also  was  annoyed  for  a  long  time 
with  the  sheets  sticking  to  the  fly,  or  laying  so  as  to  cause  an  offset.  It 
will  always  be  noticed  that  a  ream  of  paper  placed  on  the  feedboard, 
before  being  run  through  the  press,  is  all  right,  but  that  after  it  comes 
through  the  press  the  magnetism  is  apparent.  The  question,  then,  is 
how  to  avoid  this  magnetism,  and  I  think  I  have  found  a  remedy — at 
least  it  has  proved  effective  in  my  application. 

I  claim  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  or  nullify  electricity  is  to  have 
what  may  be  termed  a  third  party.  'I'hus,  we  will  say  the  sheet  of 
paper  that  is  printed,  is  the  first,  and  the  tympan  the  second.  Now  you 
want  the  third  or  remedy  to  pass  betiocen  these— a  remedy  which,  while 
being  effective,  will  do  no  injury  to  the  presswork. 

This  is  what  I  recommend  ;  Mix  two  ounces  of  paraffine  with  half 
a  pint  of  headlight  oil,  and  wash  the  tympan  with  same,  when  it  will  be 
found  the  sheets  will  pass  through  entirely  divested  of  the  pressman’s 
curse — electricity.  In  some  cases  common  oil,  instead  of  headlight  oil, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  R.  R. 


A  WESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE. 

To  the  Editor :  Rapid  City,  Dakota,  April  24,  1887. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  West,  as  we  on  this  side  of  the 
great  Mississippi  river  accept  the  term,  will  make  a  struggle  for  recog¬ 
nition  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 
Struggle  it  will  probably  be,  though  it  should  not  be  so.  A  request 
from  this  country  should  be  readily  and  gracefully  granted  by  those  from 
the  East,  who  have  so  long  held  sway  in  this  body.  The  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  West,  and  the  corresponding  growth  of  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  and  typographical  unions,  is  a  fact  that  forces  recognition  for  itself. 
Some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  International  Union  should  hail 
from  the  West,  and  no  office  could  be  given  more  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  than  that  of  chief  organizer.  In  a  country  where 
the  trade  is  increasing  so  rapidly  as  here,  this  office  would  become  not 
one  of  mere  routine  duty,  with  perfunctory  performance,  but  of  vital 
importance  and  great  benefit  to  the  parent  body. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  name  in  connection  with  this  office,  and 
ask  prospective  delegates  to  the  Buffalo  convention  to  carefully  eonsider 
it  before  finally  deciding  who  shall  receive  their  votes  for  the  position. 
It  is  a  name  known  from  Manitoba  to  Texas,  and  from  Chicago  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  in  connection  with  the  labor  movement ;  that  of  a  man 
always  persistently,  honestly,  honorably  struggling  for  the  advancement 
of  the  printers’  union  and  allied  labor  organizations.  It  is  blazoned  on 
the  charters  of  the  union  of  Austin,  Texas,  and  of  the  union  at  Chey¬ 


enne,  Wyoming.  It  has  long  been  on  the  roll  of  members  of  the  inter¬ 
national  body ;  it  will  be  heard  when  the  call  of  the  convention  is  made 
at  Buffalo.  I  refer  to.  John  D.  Vaughan,  who  will  represent  Denver 
Typographical  Union,  No.  49,  at  the  Buffalo  meeting. 

Mr.  Vaughan’s  standing  among  Rocky  Mountain  printers,  who 
know  him  well,  is  found  in  the  almost  unanimous  vote  by  which  he  was 
chosen  delegate.  His  ability  is  vouched  for  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
selected  by  Governor  Adams,  of  Colorado,  for  the  responsible  and  ardu¬ 
ous  position  of  private  secretary ;  and  his  zeal  as  an  organizer  stands 
equal  to  his  ability.  A  vote  for  Vaughan  will  never  be  regretted. 

But,  I  am  not  making  a  speech,  and  so  will  “  qu.ad  out.”  Submit¬ 
ting  the  foregoing,  I  am,  with  all  regard,  F.  W.  McCullough. 


HOME  FOR  PRINTERS. 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  April  26,  1887. 

To  me  it  is  a  rare  treat  to  find  the  name  of  Will  H.  Bushnell 
upon  the  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer,  advocating  in  good  measure 
and  with  a  wealth  of  words,  the  claims  of  the  poor  printer  to  be  looked 
after  in  poverty,  sickness,  old  age,  or  at  death.  Since  I  shook  hands 
with  W.  H.  B.,  thirty  years  have  passed  away,  and  his  initials  bring  out 
of  the  shade  “  the  light  of  other  days.” 

To  have  mentioned  a  poorhouse,  hospital  or  home  to  an  American 
in  Chicago  forty  years  ago,  would  have  made  him  snicker  violently. 
Here  was  a  young  city,  and  those  moving  into  it  were  less  than  middle- 
aged.  Independence  tinged  both  their  aspirations  and  operations.  A 
visitation  of  cholera,  however,  altered  their  opinions,  and  the  need  of  a 
printers’  house  has  grown  witli  tire  city,  and  now  the  lack  of  one  is  more 
apparent  than  ever.  By  contributing  a  certain  percentage  toward  the 
purpose  of  establishing  this  much  needed  institution,  the  man  of  inde¬ 
pendent  mind  does  not  humble  himself  in  taking  advantage  of  what  he 
has  helped  to  raise. 

I  mooted  the  subject  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Inter  Ocean,  under  the 
heading  of  “  Caxtonian  Home.”  It  matters  not  the  title,  whether 
Gutenberg  or  Caxton  ;  but  the  name  of  Franklin  is  truly  American,  and 
one  suitable  in  Chicago  for  the  subject  of  any  clime  or  nationality. 

Like  everything  that  has  a  beginning,  a  starting  point  must  be  made, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  the  editor  of  The  Inland  Printer  that  he 
name  five  printers  who  would  be  willing  to  act  in  formulating  a  plan  in 
establishing  a  desirable  habitation  for  the  wearied  or  sick  fellow- 
craftsmen.  James  Barnet. 

OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor  :  Philadelphia,  April  30,  1887. 

As  predicted  in  my  last,  the  effects  of  McCalla  &  Stavely  were  put 
up  at  public  sale  the  other  day.  The  bulk  of  the  property  was  bought 
in  by  certain  parties,  who  will  continue  business  at  the  old  stand,  under 
the  firm  name  of  MacCall  c&  Co.  Geo.  S.  Pickell,  long  connected  with 
the  old  firm,  will  be  superintendent,  assisted  by  Chas.  G.  Oesterle,  also 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  former  establishment. 
Everyone  wishes  the  new  departure  success.  They  have  started  right. 

Ere  now,  I  suppose,  your  readers  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
R.  S.  Menamin,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Printers'  Circular.  Mr. 
Menamin’s  death  calls  to  mind  that  within  about  three  years  the  ranks 
of  his  former  associates  have  been  perceptibly  thinned.  First  there  was 
Samuel  Collins,  then  Commodore  Ferguson,  and  now  the  good-hearted, 
affable  andjmmanitarian  Menamin  makes  a  conspicuous  void. 

The  pressmen,  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  craft, 
and  acting  under  the  conviction  that  no  man  can  properly  run  more  than 
two  presses,  have  been  compelled  to  expel  eight  pressmen  employed  by 
the  National  Publishing.  Company,  who,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
movement,  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones,  the  president 
of  the  company,  also  placed  himself  in  an  unenviable  position,  by 
peremptorily  refusing  to  even  listen  to  a  committee  from  No.  4,  who 
desired  to  present  to  him  certain  facts  which  ought  to  have  convinced 
him  that  it  was  to  his  interest  that  the  law  should  be  enforced.  In  some 
establishments  quality  seems  to  hold  a  secondary  position,  and  a  press¬ 
man’s  ability  is  rated  by  his  prowess  in  heaving  up  paper. 

The  pressmen  delegates  to  the  International  Typographical  Union 
this  year  are  D.  F.  Sheehan  [Public  Ledger  job  office)  and  Lawrence 
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Gibbons,  of  Steam’s.  The  latter  gentleman  is  the  one  who  gives  us 
such  excellent  work  as  is  shown  in  our  local  periodical,  Paper  and 
Press. 

Business  still  continues  good,  all  our  large  houses  running  full¬ 
handed. 

A  young  man  desires  me  to  ask  if  you  have  specimens  to  give  those 
connected  with  the  pressroom.  C.  \V.  M. 


FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor:  Indianatolis,  May  3,  1887. 

The  newest  thing  here  at  present  is  the  starting  of  a  cooperative 
newspaper  and  job  printing  company,  who  have  purchased  the  Labor 
Signal,  and  will  commence  the  publication  of  an  evening  two-cent  paper 
about  June  i,  to  be  a  labor  and  trade  journal.  While  the  field  is  pretty 
well  filled  already,  a  good  newsy  paper  in  the  interest  of  working  people 
ought  to  prosper,  and  no  doubt  will,  if  properly  conducted. 

The  new  labor  jjarty  has  nominated  Mr.  Walter  W.  Davy  as  their 
candidate  for  mayor.  Mr.  Davy  is  one  of  the  best  champions  of  the 
cause  of  labor  in  the  country.  lie  would  sacrifice  nearly  everything  he 
possessed  in  upholding  a  principle.  If  he  is  not  elected,  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  will  make  a  race  that  he  can  be  proud  of.  Ills  worst  enemies 
can  be  found  among  those  who  are  opposed  to  labor  organizations, 
which  is  the  highest  commendation  he  could  receive. 

The  Evening  News,  a  few  days  ago,  notified  its  compositors  that  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  composition  from  35  to  36  cents  per  thousand 
ems.  This  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  crown  of  the  News,  and 
adds  a  link  to  the  chain  that  binds  the  employer  to  the  employes. 
What  we  need  is  more  of  the  same  kind  of  spirit  shown  by  employers. 

Typographical  Union  No.  i  has  an  amendment  to  its  constitution 
pending,  to  increase  the  scale  from  35  cents  to  40  cents  per  thousand, 
on  the  morning  papers.  When  the  short  time  allowed  for  composition 
is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  little  enough. 

The  Tattler  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  literary  venture,  launched 
upon  the  troublesome  sea  of  journalism  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Holmes,  the 
author  of  several  very  successful  books,  and  a  writer  to  various  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers.  While  there  is  no  pressing  demand  for  any  more 
papers  here,  this  enterprise  is  deserving  of  a  liberal  support. 

The  employes  of  William  B.  Burford  have  organized  a  mutual  aid 
association,  to  provide  a  fund  to  relieve  its  members  in  case  of  sickness 
and  distress.  It  starts  in  with  nearly  a  hundred  members. 

The  Morning  Star  Publishing  Company  was  sold  out  at  receivers’ 
sale  a  few  days  ago ;  but,  on  account  of  no  provision  having  been  made 
for  the  payment  of  its  employes  the  judge  refused  to  confirm  the  sale. 

A.  R.  Baker  has  put  in  a  new  Campbell  lithograph  press  in  his 
establishment.  J.  M. 

OVER  FIFTY-SEVEN  YEARS  AT  THE  CASE. 

To  the  Editor  :  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  May  4,  1887. 

In  reading  my  last  Inland  Printer,  I  noticed  a  few  lines  about 
our  townsman  “  F’ather  ”  Quinn.  As  there  are  few  “  old  timers  ”  now 
at  the  case  whose  record  is  any  better  than  Father  Quinn’s,  the  follow¬ 
ing  synopsis  of  his  travels  and  history  may  prove  interesting  to  your 
army  of  readers. 

In  the  city  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1830,011  the  Chronicle, 
at  that  time  published  by  Pierce  Richard  Barron,  Father  Quinn  began 
his  trade.  Working  there  for  several  years,  and  tiring  of  the  town,  he 
manifested  a  disposition  to  “  tramp,”  and  after  packing  his  collar-box, 
he  started  for  London,  and  secured  a  “  sit  ”  on  the  Times  and  Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  takes  a  pardonable  pride  in  informing  his  friends,  that  while 
working  in  this  office,  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  Prince  Albert,  at  St.  James’  Chapel.  The  idea  of  “  touring  ” 
soon  took  another  hold  of  him,  and  he  w'alked  into  Dublin  one  fine 
morning  in  August,  and  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  cases  on  the  Free¬ 
man's  Jonrnal,  where  he  worked  for  a  short  time.  After  some  minor 
“  tramps,”  he  came  to  America,  and  landed  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  immediately  became  a  fast  friend  of  the  venerable  poet,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  and  worked  for  him  for  seven  years  on  his  New  York 
Evening  Post.  After  that  he  began  to  get  tired  of  tramping  around 
the  country,  and  moved  to  Erie,  where  he  held  cases  for  nearly  twenty 
years  on  the  Morning  Dispatch.  Nightwork  soon  began  to  wear  on 


him,  and  he  obtained  cases  in  the  Herald  office,  where  he  has  been 
setting  his  favorite  double-leaded  editorials  on  the  I.ake  Shore  Visitor  for 
the  past  seven  years.  P'ather  Quinn  is  over  seventy  years  old,  has  always 
been  a  strong  union  man,  sets  from  five  to  seven  thousand  ems  of  brevier 
every  day,  works  easy,  is  a  total  abstainer,  and  never  wears  a  spectacle. 
His  sight  is  better  than  many  a  compositor’s  at  thirty,  notwithstanding 
he  has  worked  at  nightwork  alone  as  much  as  the  best  average.  He  is 
quite  a  jolly  fellow,  and  says  he  is  only  going  to  work  at  the  case  thirty 
years  more,  and  then  he  is  going  to  retire. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  German  Savings  Institution  of  this  city 
collapsed,  he  lost  the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  He  was  a  stockholder  in 
this  bank,  and  had  all  the  money  he  had  accumulated  in  it.  Old  age  is 
coming  to  him  kindly,  and  his  excellent  habits  during  his  younger  days 
are  now  repaying  him  tenfold,  in  the  shape  of  health  and  comfort. 

_ _ _  J-  J-  O’B. 

FROM  MANITOBA. 

To  the  Editor:  Winnipeg,  May  2,  1887. 

Since  last  I  wTote  you  business  has  been  at  times  brisk  and  others 
cpiiet ;  now  it  is  so-so,  not  much  of  either,  one  or  two  offices  are  busy, 
while  the  balance  are  not.  At  present  the  government  printing  is  keep¬ 
ing  a  number  hard  at  work,  and  a  peep  into  the  Call  Printing  Co’s  job 
office,  reminds  one  somewhat  of  a  bee  hive. 

The  Evening  Manitoban  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  its  place  the 
Morning  Call  has  appeared,  published  by  the  Call  Printing  Co.,  with 
Acton  Burrows,  president,  and  A.  J.  Smith,  secretary.  The  Call, 
politically  and  otherwise,  will  practically  be  the  Manitoban,  under  a 
new  name. 

Le  Trappeur  is  the  name  of  a  new  French  weekly  paper  published 
across  the  river,  at  St.  Boniface,  politically  independent. 

The  air  is  full  of  rumors  as  to  new  publications,  another  evening 
daily,  a  society  weekly,  a  non -denominational  monthly,  etc.,  but  nothing 
immediate  is  at  all  likely,  the  market  is  already  full. 

The  Press  Club  held  its  first  annual  dinner  April  9.  It  was  a 
success.  The  Press  Club  contemplate  bringing  Bengough,  the  carica¬ 
turist,  up  to  give  two  lectures,  proceeds  to  be  used  in  fitting  up  its 
rooms.  It  is  a  good  scheme,  and  will  take  well. 

I  notice  your  New  Orleans  correspondent  complains  of  work  being 
done  outside  of  that  city  which  should  not  be.  Now,  we  up  north,  have 
the  same  complaint  to  make.  If  the  work  was  left  here  which  is  sent 
east,  it  would  mean  employment  for  several  more  comps,  and  steadier 
work  for  those  who  are  now  here. 

Most  offices  in  the  city  have  commenced  the  summer  plan  of  closing 
at  12  or  1:30  o’clock  on  Saturdays.  It  works  well,  as  all  enjoy  an 
afternoon’s  outing  after  being  inside  at  work  all  the  week. 

The  F'ree  Press  Printing  Co.  have  had  a  third  story  ]jut  on  their 
building,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  lithographic  department,  which, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  carry  on  in  another  building. 

In  conversation  with  a  pressman  here  the  other  day,  he  informed 
me  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  paper  of  a  job  he  was  running  off  was  so 
surcharged  with  electricity,  that  when  the  fly  laid  the  sheets  on  the  table 
they  stuck  together  almost  as  though  they  had  mucilage  or  paste  on,  and 
as  a  consequence,  were  setting  off  badly.  He  took  a  wet  sponge  and 
some  wet  waste,  placed  one  at  each  corner  of  the  table,  and  the  trouble 
was  remedied  very  much. 

On  account  of  distance,  the  typograohical  union  have  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  sending  a  delegate  to  the  International  Tyj)ographical  Union 
in  June,  but  they  look  for  good  work  there  this  session.  Agate. 


FROM  WASHINGTON. 

To  the  Editor:  Washington,  May  i,  1887. 

Nothing  of  note  has  transpired  here  since  my  last  letter,  and  the 
condition  of  trade,  outside  of  the  government  printing  office  and  the 
newspapers,  may  be  classed  as  dull.  Perhaps  the  usual  amount  of  work 
is  being  done,  but  the  “reorganization”  of  the  great  printing  house 
conducted  by  Mr.  Benedict,  on  account  of  his  uncle,  has  relieved  from 
employment  so  large  a  number  of  men  that  the  local  market  is  sadly 
overstocked.  It  is  the  bane  of  the  system  under  which  the  government 
printing  is  conducted  that  each  change  of  the  administration  of  the 
office  causes  the  discharge,  not  alone  of  the  higher  officials,  who  perhaps 
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should  properly  be  men  of  whose  capacity  the  Public  Printer  is  cogni-  j 
zant  from  personal  acquaintance,  but  of  scores  of  men  and  women  who, 
in  a  private  establishment,  conducted  on  business  principles,  would  not 
be  disturbed.  I  mention  this  as  the  most  forcible  reason  that  can  be 
advanced,  not  alone  that  the  printer  should  be  a  practical  printer,  but 
that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
who  would  violate  his  obligation  by  discharging  his  subordinates  simply 
for  political  reasons.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Benedict  this  pernicious  system 
seems  to  have  reached  its  height,  and  the  number  of  persons  discharged 
by  him  far  e.xceeds  anything  of  the  kind  ever  done  by  his  predecessors. 
This  is  not  mere  assertion — it  is  an  historical  fact,  for  which  I  vouch. 

I  will  add,  however,  that  Mr.  Benedict  continues  to  adhere  to  his 
determination  to  run  a  strictly  union  office.  It  is  union  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  if  a  newcomer  gets  a  foothold  without  having  previously 
exhibited  the  proper  credentials,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  officers  of  the  local 
union.  No  danger,  though,  of  any  remissness  on  their  part  while  the 
president,  Mr.  A.  P.  Marston,  holds  office.  Not  only  is  he  determined 
to  do  his  whole  duty  himself,  but  he  will  make  short  work  with  any 
chairman  or  committeeman  who  lacks  time  or  inclination  to  do  the 
business  which  he  has  agreed  to  look  after.  The  office  of  president  of 
the  union,  according  to  Mr.  Marston’s  notion,  is  not  simply  ornamental, 
and  a  goodly  share  of  hard  work,  and  intelligent  work,  may  be  e.xpected 
from  him. 

Columbia  union  is  financially  in  fair  condition,  and  its  trustees  are 
the  custodians  of  something  like  ^S,ooo.  The  major  part  of  this  sum  is 
loaned  out  at  interest,  and  the  nest-egg  is  being  added  to  at  the  rate  of 
^50  a  month  from  the  current  receipts.  Its  ultimate  disposition  will 
probably  be  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the  erection  of  a  hall,  but  the  way 
property  sells  in  Washington  now,  the  opportunities  of  today  will  have 
died  from  old  age  before  our  hope  in  that  respect  can  be  realized. 
Maybe  a  few  wealthy  typos  —  did  you  ever  know  any? — will  provide 
for  the  hall  by  liberal  bequests,  and  thus  facilitate  matters. 

The  firm  of  Gray  &  Clarkson  have  put  in  a  new  Cottrell  press.  The 
Craftsman  has  come  out  in  a  new  dress,  signalizing  the  event  by  com¬ 
ing  out,  for  once,  in  eight-page  form.  Rufus  H.  Darby  has  moved  his 
office  to  larger  and  more  commodious  quarters,  on  the  avenue. 

The  typos  and  pressmen  of  Washington  will  not  be  found  wanting 
on  the  1 2th  of  May,  and  will  celebrate  the  birthday  of  George  W.  Childs 
in  the  practical  way  suggested  by  the  late  convention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  We  hope  to  be  joined  in  the  movement  by  the 
more  generous  employers,  the  live  firm  of  Judd  &  Detweiler  having 
taken  the  initiative  already. 

The  delegates-elect  and  a  number  of  ex-delegates  are  inquiring  the 
fare  to  Buffalo,  and  I,  regretfully  realizing  that  passes  are  no  more,  shall 
have  to  do  the  same.  August  Donath. 


MATTERS  IN  LOUISVILLE. 

To  the  Editor :  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  2,  1887. 

Tlie  Dupont  Paper  Mill,  of  this  city,  is  putting  in  wood  pulp 
apparatus,  and  will  be  ready  to  run  in  a  short  time. 

Young  E.  Allison,  who  has  occupied  positions  on  several  prominent 
journals  here,  and  who  while  connected  therewith  gained  quite  a  bril¬ 
liant  record,  was  engaged  a  few  weeks  since  by  a  development  syndicate, 
which  formed  here  for  the  purpose  of  booming  the  city,  and  having 
made  some  speculations  in  real  estate,  bMs  fair  to  become  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor. 

W.  N.  Haldeman,  of  the  Courier-Joiu-nal,  on  the  25th  ultimo, 
voluntarily  raised  the  price  of  composition  on  the  Louisville  Times  and 
Courio'-Journal  from  37  cents  and  40  cents  to  39 cents  and  42  Jj 
cents  for  evening  and  morning  papers,  respectively. 

The  Courier-Journal  contemplates  putting  in  two  web  machines 
for  the  paper,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  same.  They  are  now  running 
two  Scott  web  presses,  and  will  probably  put  in  two  for  the  enlarged 
form  of  the  improved  Scott  web  pattern. 

Kriegshaber  Bros.,  of  this  city,  have  purchased  the  printing  office  of 
Henry  Knoefel,  which  was  for  sale  at  last  writing,  and  have  moved  into 
same. 

On  the  15th  ultimo  the  Argus  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  filed  suit 
for  damages,  amounting  to  $5,000,  against  the  Courier-Journal  Job 
Printing  Co.,  on  account  of  an  Otto  gas  engine  sold  by  that  company  to 


the  Argus  Co.,  and  which  the  latter  claim  has  not  come  up  to  the 
guaranty  made  to  them. 

Frank  R.  Nunemacher,  railway  ticket  printer,  who  has  been  paying 
the  union  scale  of  prices,  but  would  not  recognize  the  union,  has  made 
application  to  be  recognized  as  a  union  office. 

The  Pressmen’s  Union  of  this  city  have  decided  not  to  send  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  International  Union  at  Buffalo. 

It  is  currently  stated  that  the  Louisville  Republican,  recently  started, 
will  develop  into  a  daily  during  the  coming  campaign.  There  is  no 
republican  daily  now  published  in  Louisville,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  republicans  came  very  near  capturing  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentative  from  this  district  last  fall,  and  propose  to  make  a  strong  fight 
for  the  governorship  the  coming  falL- 

The  Southern  Bivottac,  a  monthly  journal,  in  fact,  the  only  monthly 
journal  of  this  character  published  in  the  South,  was  sold  the  past  month 
by  the  Averys,  who  owned  it,  to  The  Century  Company,  of  New  York. 
A  number  of  regrets  have  been  expressed  that  so  well-edited  and  valu¬ 
able  a  journal  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  live  on  southern  soil. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Humphreys,  for  about  fourteen  years  foreman  of 
Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Company,  is  now  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  from  consumption,  and  may  be  gone  before  this  reaches  the  eye 
of  the  reader.  He  was  universally  beloved  by  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish  a  paper  warehouse  in  this 
city,  and  a  jiaper  is  being  circulated  among  the  printers  pledging  them¬ 
selves  to  support  it,  which  has  been  freely  signed.  The  capital  stock  is 
to  be  $50,000  and  about  $40,000  is  already  subscribed.  This  is  a  move 
that  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  every  printer  in  Louisville. 

Reporter. 


HOW  TO  LOCK  UP  A  FORM. 

To  the  Editor :  Fort  Atkinson,  April  20,  1S87. 

I  notice  that  The  Inland  Printer  gives  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
technical  information  in  each  number,  and  I  acknowledge,  though  a  late 
subscriber,  to  have  received,  already,  far  more  benefit  than  could  be  off¬ 
set  against  one  remittance.  I  think  none  of  us  should  be  mere  sponges, 
and  I  hope  to  add  a  fact  or  two  now  and  then  to  the  general  heap 
should  you  happen  to  think  it  worthy  of  space. 

I  think  I  can  say  something  on  locking  up  forms.  Not  every 
printer  is  willing  to  believe  there  is  science  in  locking  up  a  form,  but 
there  is.  In  all  work  the  quoins,  if  they  be  wood,  should  always  be 
driven  toward  the  solid  corners — away  from  the  open  corner ;  but  not 
driven  at  random.  After  they  are  all  placed,  each  to  finally  rest 
opposite  some  part  needing  especial  pressure  (as  the  foot  of  a  book  page, 
or  a  heavy  line),  first  tighten  the  quoins  moderately,  with  the  fingers, 
then  with  mallet  and  wide  piece  of  wood  furniture,  holding  one  end  of 
the  latter  against  the  side-stick,  at  different  points  rap  and  crowd  the 
form  together,  beginning  at  the  open  corner,  and  working  toward  the 
side  and  head  bars  of  the  chase.  Tighten  ngain  with  the  fingers,  and 
plane. 

The  form  is  now  beautifully  even ;  the  slight  pressure  of  the  quoins 
during  planing  has  allowed  every  type  to  be  driven  home,  yet  none 
have  popped  up  at  one  side,  as  they  might  have  done  had  the  form  been 
loose — “  flimsy.”  Don’t  drive  with  the  mallet,  or,  in  metal  quoins,  turn 
with  the  key,  on  a  small  form — a  billhead  or  letterhead  — ■  and  then 
plane ;  on  a  larger  form — say  a  sheet  of  flat  cap  and  larger — locking  a 
little  beyond  the  strength  of  the  fingers,  before  planing,  is  allowable. 
Discriminate.  Now,  on  anything  but  a  very  weak  chase,  half-lock  the 
two  quoins  (if  metal,  pairs  of  quoins)  at  the  open  corner  of  the  form. 
Then  begin  back  at  the  solid  corners  and  full  lock  every  quoin  or 
pair,  working  evenly  side  and  foot,  till  you  come  to  the  open  corner, 
with  half-locked  quoins;  full  lock  these,  and  your  form  will  lift  well 
and  be  square ;  allowing,  of  course,  that  you  have  made  the  head  and 
inner  side  square  to  begin  with. 

So  much  for  a  form  of  moderate  size,  ordinary  book  or  jobwork. 

In  locking  a  railway  time-table  apply  the  principles  more  delicately. 
We  will  start  with  the  point  just  after  planing.  If  the  chase  will  take  a 
sheet  of  medium,  and  is  only  an  inch  wide  all  around,  don’t  leave  the 
open  corner  half  locked  till  you  have  reached  it  from  the  solid  corners, 
as  the  chase,  being  weak,  will  have  been  thrown  out  of  square,  and 
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must  be  allowed  to  get  square.  Go  half  way  toward  it,  locking  hard 
and  full  only  at  the  solid  corners,  taking  a  half-lock  forward  to  half  way. 
Then  unlock  the  open  corner ;  the  chase  will  spring  square ;  full  lock 
the  half-way  quoins  ;  the  chase  will  then  be  rigid.  Full  lock  the  open 
corner  now,  and  finish  up  between.  Finishing  up  between  is  like  tak¬ 
ing  the  bend  out  of  a  timber  after  it  has  been  put  on  end,  and  a  heavy 
pressure  exerted  from  above.  The  bend  can  be  taken  out,  as  in  the  foot 
or  side  of  the  form  of  type,  very  easily,  but  to  crowd  either  end  from  its 
place  after  it  has  been  rightly  or  wrongly  fixed,  is  a  very  difficult  matter. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  most  refractory  form  of  rule  and  figure  work, 
that  has  been  thoroughly  justified,  to  resist  this  regular  squeeze. 

Every  printer  who  has  locked  forms,  as  a  printer  once  said  to  me, 
“  about  as  he  felt  like  it,”  and  has -worked  two  hours  over  a  large  table 
trying  to  make  it  lift,  knows  how  almost  diabolically  such  tables  have 
resisted  his  efforts,  and  we  hope  such  may  catch  a  point  or  two  from  the 
above,  or  its  mission  will  not  have  been  fulfilled.  B.  L.  H. 


FROM  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor:  Sheffield,  April  lo,  1887. 

Trade  and  commerce  of  every  description  have  been  in  a  state  of 
great  depression  throughout  the  British  Isles  for  several  years  past, 
forming  a  marked  contrast  with  the  times  of  prosperity  experienced  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  The  same  misfortune  seems  to  be  shared  by  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Men  have  tried  in  vain  to  solve  the  cause  of  this 
long  continued  inactivity  in  all  branches  of  trade.  A  royal  commission 
was  appointed  some  time  ago  to  institute  inquiries  in  the  matter,  and 
specialists  in  all  classes  of  industry  have  been  examined,  but  little  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  elicited  beyond  the  fact  that  the  depression  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  immense  competition  with  other  countries. 

Reports  have  lately  got  abroad  that  things  have  taken  a  decided 
turn  for  the  better;  at  all  events,  the  newspapers  are  very  sanguine  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  general  distress  throughout  the  country  has  been 
much  less  noticeable  of  late,  and  fairly  good  prospects  are  reported  for 
the  near  future. 

During  this  time  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  typos 
that  the  trade  they  follow  has  been  much  better  favored  than  the  great 
majority  of  other  occupations.  Though  the  “art  preservative”  has 
suffered  very  severely,  its  followers  have  been  more  lucky,  all  things 
considered,  than  those  of  other  trades  not  very  distantly  related  to  print¬ 
ing.  The  state  of  business  this  year  is  in  every  way  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  last,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  London  and 
provincial  compositors  out  of  work  is  much  below  the  average,  and  the 
relief  granted  from  the  various  societies,  correspondingly  small.  The 
celebration  of  the  jubilee  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  has  created  a 
considerable  impetus  in  the  printing  trade,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Altogether,  the  outlook  is  gratifying. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  continued  interest  which  is  being  awakened 
in  favor  of  technical  education  in  this  country.  The  Germans,  in  many 
ways  a  more  enterprising  race  of  people  than  our  own,  have  long  seen 
the  advantage  of  a  thorough  technical  training,  and  established  suitable 
schools  for  the  purpose.  A  school  for  technical  instruction  in  printing 
has  been  established  in  London  for  some  time,  receiving  many  sup¬ 
porters,  and  doing  a  most  useful  work.  Classes  have  also  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Derby,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  which  have  proved  equally 
successful.  Some  of  the  big  cities  of  the  United  States  would  do  well 
to  do  likewise. 

An  enterprising  typographer  has  recently  proposed  a  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a  British  institute  of  printers.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  thoroughly  discuss  the  practicability  of  the  matter.  Printers 
would  derive  considerable  advantages  from  the  formation  of  such  an 
institution,  and  it  is  hoped  the  project  will  be  carried  to  a  successful 
completion. 

An  interesting  presentation  was  recently  made  to  Mr.  Robert  Hilton, 
the  able  editor  of  the  Printers’  International  Specimen  Exchange,  as  a 
mark  of  the  appreciation  of  subscribers.  It  bore  the  form  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  illuminated  address,  and  a  considerable  sum  in  money.  Mr. 
G.  \V.  Jones,  of  Leicester,  has  executed  a  fine  piece  of  printing,  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  event. 

The  American  idea  of  interchangeable  type  bodies  is  meeting  with 
very  considerable  favor  in  England.  All  the  trade  journals  have  taken 


the  matter  up,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  satisfactory  result  is  not  far 
distant.  At  present  scarcely  two  of  our  founders  have  the  same  ideas 
of  type  measurement,  and  shears,  card,  and  paper  are  almost  as  necessary 
as  the  types  themselves. 

Several  important  exhibitions  are  to  be  held  during  the  year.  Lon¬ 
don  is  to  be  favored  with  the  International  American  Exhibition,  in 
which,  it  is  assumed,  the  printing  industries  of  the  United  States  will  be 
well  represented.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  several  other  smaller 
towns,  have  each  got  the  exhibition  craze,  and. will  add  very  materially 
to  the  typographical  world.  Imprimeur. 


MATTERS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

To  the  Editor :  New  Orleans,  April  26,  1887. 

Though  up  to  two  weeks  ago  there  were  new  arrivals  in  no  small 
number,  of  typographical  artists,  the  warm  weather,  which  is  with  us  in 
earnest,  has  evidently  driven  most  of  them  to  other  climes,  for  there  are 
at  present  but  few  strange  printers  in  the  city,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
“  subs.”  The  over-supply,  during  the  past  winter,  has  evolved  consider¬ 
able  discussion  on  the  eight-hour  question,  and  if  outside  outspoken 
determination  to  vote  in  that  way  forebodes  a  favorable  result,  our  dele¬ 
gation  will  be  instructed  to  vote  for  shorter  hours. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Southern  Industry,  a  labor  journal  established  two  years  ago,  by  the 
suggestion  of  several  prominent  printers,  the  following  directors  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  S.  S.  Patten,  Wm.  O’Donnell,  Thomas 
Agnew,  Duncan  F.  Young,  John  Delaney,  Patrick  McDermott,  William 
Ilorkans,  hleyer  Grodwohl,  and  James  Dillon.  The  above  directors 
are  making  arrangements  to  establish  a  good  job  office  in  connection 
with  the  paper. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  in  No.  17,  recently,  declaring  the  trouble 
with  the  States  at  an  end.  Application  rvas  made  by  members  of  the 
union  for  reinstatement,  which  was  met  with  a  point  blank  refusal. 

Pressmen’s  Union  No.  15,  since  the  strike  on  this  paper,  some  two 
years  ago,  has  seldom,  if  at  all,  held  a  meeting,  but  from  conversations 
lately  had  with  some  of  the  members,  I  am  led  to  believe  a  warmer 
interest  will  be  taken  in  the  future,  as  is  apparently  the  case  in  all 
classes  of  labor,  the  extensive  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  assem¬ 
blies  effecting  a  noticeable  and  favorable  change. 

The  condition  of  the  newspaper  trade  is  ordinary;  that  of  job  offices, 
dull,  which  will  evidently  continue  throughout  the  summer.  Compo¬ 
sition  on  morning  papers,  45  cents  per  i  ,000  ems ;  evening  papers,  40 
cents;  job  offices,  ^18  per  week.  Employes  largely  in  excess  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  Printers’  Protective  Fraternity  has  a  stronghold  here — in  fact, 
in  several  large  cities  South,  and  in  their  constitution  are  many  items 
calculated  to  catch  the  favor  of  young  unorganized  printers,  and  prob¬ 
ably  some  members  of  unions ;  therefore,  it  behooves  the  International 
Union  to  keep  its  eyes  open  when  enacting  laws  in  the  future. 

No.  1 7  numbers  about  200  members,  and  out  of  that  number,  about 
two-thirds  are  regularly  employed,  and  though  from  $3.00  to  $3.50  is 
the  average  day’s  wages  on  morning  newspapers,  and  the  necessary 
expenses  attached  to  keeping  house  are  unproportionably  great,  several 
of  our  members  have  adopted  the  sensible  determination  of  securing 
themselves  a  home,  and  have  therefore  gone  into  homestead  associa¬ 
tions. 

“  Subs  ”  have  found  such  inconvenience  and  injustice  in  having  to 
be  about  offices  at  unusual  hours,  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  adopt  this 
plan :  they  propose  not  to  be  in  the  office  earlier  than  an  hour  before 
the  recognized  distribution  hour,  and  half  an  hour  before  “  time  ”  is 
called  in  the  evening,  the  union  to  have  a  room,  with  files  of  papers  and 
seating  capacity,  in  which  to  remain  during  idle  hours.  I  would  suggest 
that  they  do  not  appear  at  the  office  but  once  a  day,  and  that  in  time  for 
distribution.  Just  as  well  make  it  a  rule  to  appear  at  midnight  as  to 
appear  after  distribution  has  been  done.  I  hope  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  will  take  this  matter  in  its  hands,  for  if  we  do  not 
exempt  our  kind  from  a  system  of  non-freedom,  and  possess  more  inde¬ 
pendence,  how  can  we  consistently  expect  it  from  our  employers  ? 

An  article  in  your  last  issue,  under  the  caption  of  “  Jumping  Cases,” 
struck  me  as  containing  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  a  few  words.  “Jumping 
cases  ”  has  been  of  frequent  occurrence  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  To 
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have  responsible  men  among  our  craft  is  of  as  much  importance  to  us  as 
to  our  employers ;  it  would  therefore  seem  necessary  tliat  we  endeavor 
to  obtain  responsible  men  as  members  of  our  ranks,  and  finding  a  bad 
character  in  our  midst,  to  allow  him  to  be  dealt  justly  with.  I  believe 
the  main  cause  of  irresponsible  printers  is  tlie  itinerant  system,  and 
that  before  giving  a  withdrawal  card,  good  grounds  should  be  given  in 
open  meeting ;  that  in  depositing  a  card,  the  holder  thereof  should  stand 
the  same  chances  as  a  new  candidate.  Such  being  the  case,  I  believe 
that  at  one  season  “  regulars”  would  not  be  suffering  for  “  subs,”  and 
at  another  time  “  subs  ”  would  not  be  “  whitewashed.”  Y.  F.  D. 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY. 

To  the  Editor  :  Montevideo,  February  27,  1887. 

Occasional  paragraphs  in  the  Argentine  Republic  correspondence  to 
The  Inland  Printer  have  referred  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Uruguay’s 
capital,  conveying,  however,  but  a  faint  idea  of  printing  matters  in  a 
city  that  would  be,  but  for  the  frequent  struggles  of  contending  factions, 
as  prosperous  a  place  as  the  neighboring  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  this 
letter  I  hope  to  furnish  North  American  readers  with  particulars  of  our 
printing  trade,  newspapers,  typographical  society,  etc. 

The  city  of  Montevideo,  situated  on  higher  land  and  enjoying  better 
air  than  Argentine’s  capital,  contains  a  population  estimated  at  between 
150,000  and  200,000.  Like  most  towns  enjoying  an  almost  unlimited 
freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press,  the  place  teems  with  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals.  Their  numbers  fluctuate  so  much,  however, 
that  to  give  reliable  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  journals  issued 
would  be  difficult.  But  to  form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  dailies  issued, 
it  is  not  far  from  the  mark  to  say  that  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  is 
the  average  total  published  every  day. 

“  There  are  actually,  in  the  city  alone,  more  than  three  hundred 
printers,  i.e.,  employing  or  master  printers.  They  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  most  despotic  and  tyrannical  employers  imaginable,” 
says  Ramon  Marin,  the  secretary  of  the  typographical  society.  “  Of 
these  three  hundred  typographers,  only  fifty  are  known  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Sociedad  Tipografica  Montevideana  [of  which 
association  more  facts  presently].  What  power  have  we  against  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  non-unionists  ? 

“  The  internal  regulations  of  some  of  the  printing  offices,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  which  daily  papers  are  turned  out,  are  criminal  in  the 
extreme.  Some  cases  are  known  where  the  compositors  [timework 
generally  prevails]  go  in  at  8  a.m.  and  are  kept  on  until  2  or  3  a.m.  the 
next  day. 

“  On  the  evening  papers  a  somewhat  better  state  of  things  prevails,  a 
few  working  during  only  seven  or  eight  hours  each  day ;  but  this  short 
working  day  is  often  made  a  pretext  by  employers  to  give  their  hands 
small  salaries.” 

The  state  of  affairs  above  described  prevailed  to  a  far  greater  extent 
twenty  years  ago,  and  was  the  cause  of  some  well-intentioned  members 
of  the  craft  forming  themselves  into  a  body,  designing  schemes  and 
negotiations,  and  eventually  founding  an  association  known  as  the 
Sociedad  Tipographica  Montevideana. 

The  Montevideo  Typographical  Society  was  founded  in  this  city  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1870,  having  for  its  primary  objects  :  (i)  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  art,  protection  of  industrial  interests,  and  morality  of  trade 
represented;  (2)  succor  of  infirm  members;  (3)  protection  of  unionists 
on  strike,  such  strike  being  only  valid  by  a  resolution  to  that  effect  at  an 
assembly  meeting ;  (4)  and  the  regulation  of  apprentices  to  the  trades 
named  hereafter,  followers  of  which  callings  can  become  members,  be 
they  either  native  or  foreign  (the  term  “  typographical  ”  is  stretched 
over  all  kindred  branches) ;  printers,  pressmen,  machinemen,  type 
founders,  binders,  readers,  lithographers  and  stereotypers. 

The  directors  of  the  society  are  elected  in  the  month  of  May  of  each 
year,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members,  consisting  of  a  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president,  treasurer,  sub-treasurer,  six  members,  a  secretary 
and  a  sub-secretary.  Every  twelve  months,  as  election  time  comes 
round,  a  commission  dc  propaganda  is  formed,  composed  of  a  president, 
secretary  and  sub-secretary. 

To  become  a  member  a  person  has  to  prove  that  he  is  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  industry  ;  must  not  be  under  thirteen,  and  not  over  fifty  years 
of  age ;  and  produce  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  is  in  a  good  state 


of  health.  The  entering  fee  is  ^2.50;  and  monthly  payment  $1.  In 
case  of  sickness,  and  provided  the  member  has  belonged  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  two  months,  having  kept  his  contributions  during  that  time 
in  good  order,  he  is  allowed  $i  a  day  during  the  first  month  of  his 
illness,  and  50  cents  per  day  until  he  is  well,  should  it  extend  to 
more  than  thirty  days.  Medical  attendance  and  medicine  are  thrown  in 
gratis. 

Members  of  the  society  have  free  access  to  the  library  belonging  to 
that  body.  It  is  open  during  two  days  in  each  week,  on  .Sunday  from 
3  to  5  T.M.,  and  on  Thursday  from  9  till  ii  r.M. 

The -foregoing  regulations  are  taken  from  the  reformed  statutes  of 
the  Sociedad  Tipografica  Montevideana,  issued  during  the  latter  part  of 
1883.  They  are  contained  in  a  well-printed,  handy  little  book  of  thirty- 
four  pages.  The  actual  president  and  secretary  are  Enrique  Terrada 
and  Ramon  Marin. 

El  Tipografo  is  the  name  of  our  society’s  organ.  It  is  published 
twice  a  month,  on  the  first  and  sixteenth,  respectively,  .at  calle  Florida 
209,  and  is  now  in  its  fifth  year.  For  a  ty[30graphical  organ,  its  get-up 
and  appearance  is  a  long  way  off  being  nice.  A  redeeming  feature, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  four  pages  which  each  number  contains, 
are  always  full  of  reading  matter,  many  interesting  items  being  occa¬ 
sionally  found  therein.  Not  a  solitary  advertisement  is  to  be  seen.  Ten 
cents  is  the  price  of  a  copy. 

An  event  occurred  some  fifteen  months  ago  that  will  never  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the  Sociedad  Tipografica  Montevideana.  I 
refer  to  the  strike  on  the  daily  called  La  Espana,  which  occurred  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1885,  and  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
society  on  the  loth  of  same  month,  that  printing  office  was  declared 
closed  to  all  union  men,  and  all  hands  working  at  such  place  thereafter 
were  declared  traitors,  a  very  ugly  word  here. 

The  strike  has  continued  now  for  over  fourteen  months.  During  all 
that  time  has  El  Tipografo  been  slashing  at  the  Spanish  daily  with 
sarcastic  vigor.  Each  issue  of  the  typographical  organ  has  in  black  type 
on  the  front  page,  the  names  of  those  at  present  engaged  on  La  Espaiia, 
the  object  being  to  advertise  their  desertion  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
also  to  prevent  their  obtaining  employment  in  any  other  union  office ; 
and  again,  that  the  exposure  may  be  a  warning  to  others. 

One  of  the  largest  printing  establishments  in  Montevideo  is  that  of 
El  Siglo.  Its  proprietor,  a  person  named  Miguel  Alvarez,  is  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  city,  and  El  Tipografo  has  more  than  once  reproached 
him  harshly  for  his  parsimony.  Instances  are  known  of  men  working 
in  this  concern  for  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  getting  past  work,  they 
were  promptly  dismissed,  with  not  a  cent  remuneration  for  their  long 
services. 

The  editor  will  receive  along  with  this  letter  a  copy  of  Senor  Ramon 
Marin’s  useful  little  book  upon  and  entitled  “  La  Imprenta  en  el  Rio  de 
la  Plata.”  It  was  printed  in  the  Tipografia  Nacionat,  calle  Tuncal, 
227,  and  consists  of  sixteen  pages.  On  July  1 1, 1886,  the  work  was  read 
at  a  conference  of  the  Sociedad  Tipografica  Montevideana,  to  which  asso¬ 
ciation,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  the  author  is  secretary. 

I  trust,  should  an  occasion  arise  again  to  write  you  in  detail  upon 
things  typographical  in  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  to  be  able  to  report 
something  more  interesting  than  the  foregoing  effort. 

Gualterio  Lodia. 

FROM  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor :  Buenos  Ayres,  March  i,  1887. 

The  month  of  February  has  been  a  very  busy  one  to  all.  The 
second  day  was  a  holiday,  and  the  21st  and  22d  were  carnival  days,  so 
that  we  have  had  our  share  of  leisure  enjoyment,  d'he  cholera  scare 
caused  the  authorities  to  think  that,  the  usual  rowdyism  would  tend 
toward  an  unhealthy  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  annual  show 
of  buffoonery  was  prohibited.  Printers,  therefore,  had  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  their  holidays,  and  none  were  the  worse  for  the  municipal 
inhibition.  We  have,  counting  national  holid.ays  and  saints’  days 
together,  two  clear  holidays  every  month,  which  business  men  claim 
seriously  interferes  with  the  run  of  business. 

All  the  details  in  connection  with  the  new  printing  establishment  of 
George  Mackern  have  been  settled,  and  building  operations  commence 
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in  a  few  days.  The  site  is  the  corner  of  calks  San  Martin  and 
Piedad,  now  occupied  by  hovels,  but  which  will  be  superseded  by  a 
model  typographical  establishment.  The  estimated  cost  is  between 
$45,000  and  $50,000. 

F.  Benelishe,  owner  of  a  large  binding,  bookmaking  and  stationery 
establishment,  has  removed  to  calk  Florida  177,  where  he  intends  to 
add  a  jsrinting  office,  all  the  type  for  which  will  be  supplied  from  North 
America,  on  the  point  system — a  compliment  to  your  type  founders, 
especially  to  Harder,  Fuse  &  Co.,  whom  I  am  told  was  the  first  to 
introduce  it. 

The  house  of  Jacob  Peuser  has  put  in  another  printing  machine  of 
latest  improvements,  for  bookwork  principally.  It  came  from  Germany. 
Brissaud,  of  Paris,  has  sent  a  double  ruling  machine,  the  first  and  only 
one  of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  Argentine.  It  is  a  small  compact  machine, 
forcibly  reminding  an  observer,  at  first  sight,  by  its  delivery  appendages, 
of  a  Cottrell.  It  will  turn  out,  so  said  the  owner,  work  five  times 
quicker  than  a  Ilickok  (Philadelphia)  ruling  machine,  and  at  half  the 
cost,  only  two  boys  being  employed  to  work  the  instrument.  The 
ruling,  however,  done  by  the  article  from  France  is  very  indifferent, 
and  therefore  mostly  used  for  rough  and  unimportant  work.  All  good, 
first-class  jobs  are  invariably  passed  through  the  Pennsylvania  manu¬ 
facturer’s  machine. 

In  a  previotis  letter,  notice  was  made  of  the  intention  of  Messrs. 
Waterlow  &  Sons  to  establish  an  office  here  for  booking  orders.  El 
Nacional  of  February  23,  in  an  article  headed  “  The  Postoffice  Supply 
Company  (unlimited) — Ojeda,  Rene,  &  Co.,”  and  signed  “  Gendarme,” 
stated  that  D.  Carlos  Bt  elaz,  representative  of  this  most  extensive  print¬ 
ing  establishment  in  the  world,  had  called  at  their  office  and  furnished 
particulars  concerning  the  postoffice  printing  and  stationery  supply  con¬ 
tract  that  suggested  the  article  under  notice.  Let  it  be  briefly  sum¬ 
marized.  A  law  enacts  that  all  public  supplies  above  $1,000  in  value  be 
publicly  competed  for.  This  regulation  may  or  may  not  have  been 
practised,  but  certain  it  is  that  Ojeda,  Rene  &  Co.,  by  some  means  or 
other  always  managed  to  keep  the  entire  postoffice  supply  to  themselves. 
Against  this,  Waterlow  &  Sons’  representative  protests  ;  in  his  opinion 
the  contract  could  be  executed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  in  London,  and 
the  quality  of  material  be  better ;  and  the  authorities’  duty  is  to  see  that 
the  public  get  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 

The  printing  office  that  has  been  instituted  in  the  Irish  college, 
Mercedes,  is  now  in  working  order.  A  delay  of  some  weeks  was 
occasioned  by  the  inability  of  its  director.  Rev.  Bernard  Feeney,  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  qualified  overseer,  but  this  difficulty  has  been 
overcome.  The  type  used  is  of  English  manufacture,  while  the  press  is 
a  “  Minerva,”  all  obtained  through  the  importing  house  of  Estrado. 

A  typographical  society,  in  its  statutes,  ordains  that  the  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  association  be  revised  every  ten  years.  All  the  members,  there¬ 
fore,  have  just  been  handed  copies  of  the  proposed  amended  regulations, 
issued  in  unbound  book  form,  with  plenty  of  margin  on  each  page  for 
every  reader  to  jot  down  his  “  view  of  things.”  These  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  on  May  25  next,  when  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  Bantakon  Penaflor  and  P'elix  San  Martin  (actual  president 
and  secretary  of  the  organization)  will  have  all  their  time  occupied  in 
the  dispatch  of  business. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Sociedad  Tipografica  Boanaevense,  issued 
some  months  ago,  and  noticed,  occurs  the  following  paragraph  :  “  Rela¬ 
tions — Communications,  with  a  view  to  opening  up  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations,  had  been  sent  to  the  tyjrographical  societies  of  Rosario, 
Cordoba  (both  Argentine  cities),  Montevideo,  Valparaiso  and  Brazil; 
but  only  one  response  has  been  received,  and  that  from  the  capital  of 
Uruguay,  with  whom  cordial  and  satisfactory  negotiations  are  kept  up.” 
It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  printers’  unions  of  the  other  named  places 
did  not  reply,  for  it  is  desirable  that  a  closer  union  of  friendship  be 
maintained  between  typographical  societies,  whenever  possible.  Useful 
exchanges  of  ideas,  social  intercourse  and  valuable  information  upon 
devious  subjects,  would  ensue. 

The  father  of  the  Argentine  press,  El  Nacional,  sadly  needed  a  new 
dress,  in  which  it  appeared  in  February  3,  nine  being  substituted  for 
seven-point.  A  lengthy  article  in  that  day’s  issue  treated  on  the  new 
departure  to  be  made  from  that  date,  in  its  contributing  staff.  Signed 
articles  from  the  pens  of  Argentine’s  prominent  citizens  and  writers,  are 
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to  be  admitted,  each  one  having  liberty  to  express  what  he  likes  on  I 
different  points,  though  their  political  and  religious  principles  are  more 
or  less  widely  different.  Thus  the  public  will  have,  from  time  to  time,  'jj' 
in  this  paper,  the  tenets  of  high  authorities  on  various  subjects.  For  a 
few  days  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  probable  result  of  this  new 
departure,  a  contention  being  general  that  the  happy  party  will  soon 
break  up  with  an  election  or  .  .  . 

Until  within  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  happily  without  any  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Police  Gazette  order,  but  two  of  these  disgraceful  specimens 
of  journalism  have  appeared  within  two  days  of  each  other — Las 
Noticias  Illnstrados  and  Los  Sncesos  de  la  Senana.  May  their  exist¬ 
ence  be  brief! 

El  Industrial,  weekly  organ  of  the  Argentine  Industrial  Club,  has 
ceased  to  exist,  after  a  run  of  twelve  years,  “  having  completed  its  mis¬ 
sion.”  The  association  which  it  represented  has  been  formed,  along 
with  another  club,  called  the  Argentine  Industrial  Centre,  into  one  organ¬ 
ization,  denominated  Union  Industriel  Argentino.  It  is  the  largest  trade 
body  in  this  republic,  with  about  600  members.  On  February  6,  a  large 
meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  managing  committee  of 
twenty-four  persons,  which,  when  concluded,  .showed  among  them,  the 
name  of  Jacobo  Peuser,  printer.  Dr.  Adolfo  E.  Davila,  director  of  La 
Prcnsa,  made  a  remarkably  able  and  long  speech  on  the  occasion,  in 
which  considerable  mention  was  made  of  the  United  States  as  a  paragon 
for  emulation. 

The  only  paper  in  Argentine  printed  in  the  Slav  language  has 
ceased  to  exist,  after  a  brief  existence  of  two  years.  Its  title  was  Iskc7-a  , 
Slaviajtslce  Slobode,  and  the  periodical — an  illustrated  monthly,  quarto 
size — had  as  founder  and  editor  Dr.  Domingo  de  Grisogono  Bortolazzi,  a 
gentleman  born  in  Zara,  Dalmatia,  and  who  succumbed  to  diphtheria, 
contracted  by  attending  a  child  suffering  with  that  complaint,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  having  just  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Recokta  Cemetery  the  following  day,  his  funeral  being  attended  by 
the  various  Italian  and  Austro-Hungarian  societies,  in  which  he  was  ‘ 
interested  during  his  stay  here  of  several  years. 

In  the  news  from  Chili  appears  a  statement  that  among  the  cholera  ' 
victims  in  Quillota  was  Senor  Astudillo,  editor  of  El  Correo,  of  that  I 
city.  A  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  the  scourge  had  carried  off  his  ; 
wife  and  a  child  of  the  family. 

Should  this  paragraph  meet  the  eye  of  some  London  literarians,  1 1 
ignorant  of  the  postage  rate  to  South  America,  let  them  please  bear  in  ■ 
mind  that  the  franking  of  a  letter  to  any  part  of  the  southern  continent  '  . 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  amounts  to  fourpence,  and  not  twopence-  | 
halfpenny ;  and  if  they  will  recollect  to  put  an  eight-cent  stamp  on  each  , 
letter,  much  annoyance,  resulting  from  the  unscrupulous  impositions  of  j 
postoffice  authorities  here,  who  surcharge  anywhere  between  ten  and 
thirty-five  cents,  will  be  avoided.  Slug  O. 


ANS'WERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  A.  B.,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  You  will  find  the  information 
you  ask  for  in  the  “  Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  in  the  March  issue  of 
The  Inland  Printer. 

W.  S.  H.,  Blairsvilk,  Pa. — Yes,  we  consider  your  experience,  and  the 
length  of  time  you  have  worked  at  the  business,  sufficient  to  make  you  a_ 
practical  printer,  and  the  specimens  of  work  sent  confirm  us  in  this 
opinion. 

“  Inquirer,”  Chicago,  April  14,  writes  :  To  settle  a  dispute,  will 
you  state  how  many  journals  are  published  in  the  Chinese  language,  in  : 
San  Francisco? 

Answer. — Four,  which  are  published  weekly. 

O.  C.  F.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  asks:  Will  you  please  inform  me  where 
“  flock”  can  be  purchased,  used  in  what  is  called  “  flock  printing”? 

Anssuer. — It  can  be  obtained  from  Coffin,  Devoe  &  Co.,  176  Ran¬ 
dolph  street,  Chicago,  or  H.  D.  Wade  &  Co.,  117  Fulton  street.  New 
York. 

W.  P.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  asks  :  Wliich  is  the  fastest  newspaper 
press  in  the  United  States  ? 

Anssuer. — The  above  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  The 
press  upon  which  the  New  York  Telegram  is  printed,  it  is  claimed,  can 
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turn  out  75,000  perfected  papers  per  hour,  or  144,000  single  sheets  in 
the  same  time.  We  know  of  no  faster  newspaper  machine. 

A  Detroit  correspondent,  under  date  of  April  19,  asks  :  Can  you 
inform  me  as  to  the  number  of  patents  issued  in  the  United  States 
during  1886  ? 

Answei-. — A  statement  attached  to  the  patent  office  report  for  1886, 
shows  the  total  number  of  applications  filed,  during  that  year,  requiring 
investigation  and  action,  was  41,412,  and  the  number  of  patents  issued 
was  23,915. 

F.  D.  A.,  Galveston,  Texas,  writes :  Please  tell  me,  through  the 
columns  of  The  Inland  Printer,  how  to  get  an  impression  of  anything 
from  wax,  the  modus  operaudi,  etc. 

Answer. — A  detailed  answer  to  the  above  will  be  found  on  page  389, 
Vol.  Ill  Inland  Printer.  Briefly  stated,  the  wax  should  be  coated 
with  plumbago,  brushed  over  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  then  placed  in  a 
battery,  for  three  or  four 
hours,  in  which  the  shell 
will  be  formed.  If  in  a 
silver  bath,  the  shell  will 
be  silver;  if  in  a  copper 
bath,  the  shell  will  be  cop¬ 
per,  etc. 

W.  N.  G.,  Norfolk,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  writes :  In  the  March 
number  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  on  page  414,  you 
give  a  receipt  for  padding 
compound.  I  made  some 
recently,  but  it  does  not 
work  like  some  I  bought. 

1.  Is  that  which  you  gave 
to  be  used  hot?  2.  How 
much  water  should  be  used 
to  the  ingredients  given  ? 

3.  Should  the  oil  be  raw  or 
boiled  ? 

Answer. — I.  It  is  to  be 
used  when  hot,  and  heated 
the  same  as  glue  is  heated. 

2.  As  it  is  used  from  time 
to  time  the  water  will  evap¬ 
orate,  and  the  compound 
will  thicken.  Water,  to 
thin  it,  must  be  used  judi¬ 
ciously.  3.  Boiled  linseed 
oil  should  be  used,  but  it 
is  unnecessary,  except  in 
moist  or  rainy  weather. 

W.  McG.,  Boston,  asks : 

How  is  plaster  of  paris  prepared?  Are  the  jobs  it  is  used  on  set  up  on 
a  galley  or  on  a  stone  ? 

Ansiuer'. — I.  It  should  be  mixed  in  cold  water,  to  the  consistency  of 
cream,  in  a  tin  or  earthenware  cup,  with  a  spout,  and  immediately 
thereafter  poured  where  desired.  Before  thoroughly  dried,  the  surface 
of  the  job  upon  which  it  is  used,  should  be  wiped  off  with  a  sponge. 
2.  On  both. 


WORDS  OF  PRAISE. 

A  Guelph  (Ontario)  correspondent,  under  date  of  May  3,  writes : 
“Your  valued  journal  comes  duly  to  hand,  and  I  may  add  that  it  has 
been  to  me  worth  ten  times  the  amount  of  subscription  for  advertisements 
alone,  while  making  purchases.  *  *  *  j  have  type  from  nearly 

every  foundry  advertised  by  you,  the  type  being  wholly  on  the  point  or 
interchangeable  system.  I  want  to  remark  right  here  that  when  an 
office  (like  ours)  is  fitted  out  complete  on  that  system,  it  is  the  greatest 
boon  ever  given  the  printing  trade.  We  have  not  even  got  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  have  not  yet,  or  will  not  need  to  cut  a  card,  lead  (except 
one  point  to  regular  size),  paper,  or  anything  else  for  justification.  One 


man  can  do  one-third  more  work  on  display  jobs,  etc.,  and  it  makes 
work  a  pleasure.” 

Another  correspondent,  writing  from  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
May  3,  inclosing  sample  of  notehead  in  colors,  says  :  “  The  above  was 
printed  from  tint  blocks  of  patent  leather,  according  to  directions  in  a 
late  number  of  The  Inland  Printer.  I  feel  I  have  in  this  one  thing 
alone  received  an  equivalent  for  all  it  has  cost  me  since  its  birth." 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  S.  MENAMIN. 

On  our  desk  lay  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  had  just 
penned,  when  we  received  the  announcement  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Menamin’s 
death : 

“  The  Printers'  Circidar,  Philadelphia,  published  by  R.  S.  Menamin, 
has  entered  upon  its  twenty-first  year.  AVe  wish  our  friend  and  his 
publication,  the  success  which  they  so  richly  merit,  and  hope  both  will 
live  to  a  ripe  old  age.” 

But  our  wish  was  not 
to  be  fulfilled,  as  he  had 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  be¬ 
fore  it  was  expressed.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  on 
Wednesday,  April  19,  aged 
fifty-one  years,  being  com¬ 
paratively  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Menamin  was  born 
in  the  County  of  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  in  1833,  coming 
to  the  United  States  three 
years  later,  locating  in 
AA'ashington,  D.C.  In  1847 
he  began  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  printing  trade 
with  the  firm  of  T.  K.  & 
P.  G.  Collins.  After  work¬ 
ing  several  years  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman,  he  came  to  New 
A^ork  City,  where  he  was 
for  a  long  time  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
In  1865  he  again  took  up 
his  residence  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  city  has  been 
his  home  ever  since,  and 
where  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Printers' 
Circular,  which  was  the 
second  paper  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  is  now 
the  oldest  printers’  journal  in  the  country.  He  also  embarked  shortly 
after  in  the  printers’  supply  trade,  still  later  taking  up  the  building  and 
repairing  of  presses.  For  years  he  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  having  been  elected  delegate  to 
that  body  three  different  times,  representing  New  A’ork  twice  and 
Providence  once,  and  also  served  one  term  as  secretary.  Besides  his 
honorary  membership  in  Philadelphia  Union,  he  was  a  prominent  and 
active  member  in  several  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Free  Masons, 
United  AVorkmen,  Typographical  Beneficial  Society,  Order  of  Sparta, 
and  Hibernians.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Editorial  Association,  and  in  1884  was  president  of  the  same.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  also  interested  in  the  Feister  Printing 
Company,  of  Philadelphia.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  family,  some  grown 
to  man’s  estate,  to  whom  we  offer  our  sincere  condolence. 


N.  Kiessling,  of  Charlottenburg,  Germany,  has  invented,  and 
applied  for  a  patent  of  the  date  January  15,  1887,  on  a  new  process  for 
transferring  and  printing  impressions  of  one  or  more  colors  on  porcelain, 
crockery,  glasses,  etc.,  by  the  aid  of  hand  and  steam-press  printing. 
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A  VERITABLE  POEM  OF  POEMS. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Deming,  of  San  Francisco,  is  said  to  have  occupied  a 
year  in  hunting  up  and  fitting  together  the  following  thirty-eight  lines 
from  thirty-eight  English  and  American  poets.  The  names  of  the 
authors  are  given  helow  : 

1—  Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ? 

2 —  Life’s  a  short  summer  ;  man  a  flower. 

3 —  By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die. 

4 —  The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas  !  so  nigh. 

5 —  To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be. 

6 —  ’Though  all  man’s  life  may  seem  a  tragedy  : 

7 —  But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  cares  are  dumb, 

8 —  The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 

9 —  Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  all ; 

10 —  Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall. 

1 1 —  Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere, 

12 —  Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care; 

13 —  Custom  does  often  reason  overrule, 

14 —  And  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 

15 —  Live  well,  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  heaven, 

16 —  -They  who  forgive  most,  shall  be  most  forgiven. 

17 —  -Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its  face — 

18 —  Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  not  place ; 

19 —  Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear ; 

20 —  Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear  ; 

21 —  Her  sensual  snares,  let  faithless  pleasure  lay 

22 —  With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray ; 

23 —  Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise. 

24 —  We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 

25 —  O,  then  renounce  than  impious  self-esteem ; 

26 —  Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 

27 —  Think  not  ambition  wise  because  ’tis  brave, 

28 —  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave. 

29 —  What  is  ambition  ?  Tis  a  glorious  cheat, 

30 —  Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great. 

31 —  What’s  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown  ? 

32 —  The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 

33 —  How  long  we  live,  not  years,  but  actions,  tell ; 

34 —  That  man  lives  twice  w'ho  lives  the  first  life  well. 

35 —  Make,  then,  while  yet  ye  may,  your  God  your  friend, 

36 —  Whom  Christians  worship,  yet  not  comprehend. 

37 —  The  trust  that’s  given  gu.ard,  and  to  yourself  be  just ; 

38 —  For,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

I,  Young;  2,  Doctor  Johnson;  3,  Pope;  4,  Prior;  5,  Sewell;  6, 
.Spenser;  7,  Daniel ;  8,  .Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  9,  Longfellow  ;  10,  South- 
well ;  II,  Congreve;  12,  Churchill;  13,  Rochester;  14,  Armstrong; 
15,  Milton;  16,  Baily  ;  17,  Trench;  18,  Somerville;  19,  Thomson; 
20,  Byron;  21,  Smollett ;  22,  Crabbe  ;  23,  Massinger;  24,  Crowley; 
25,  Beattie;  26,  Cowper  ;  27,  Sir  Walter  Davenant ;  28,  Gray; 
29,  Willis;  30,  Addison;  31,  Dryden ;  32,  Francis  Quarles;  33, 
Watkins;  34,  Herrick;  35,  William  Mason;  36,  Hill;  37,  Dana; 
38,  Shakespeare 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS. 

“  Why  don’t  you  write  up  an  article  about  the  typographical  blunders 
printers  make  ?”  asked  the  “  ring-man.”  The  ring-man,  be  it  known, 
is  the  cultured  “  typo  ”  who  m.akes  corrections  which  were  not  in  the 
“  copy.”  And  out  of  the  store  of  his  recollections  as  a  tramp  printer, 
who  has  carried  his  composing  rule  and  his  cob  pipe  from  Maine  to  New 
Mexico,  and  all  round,  he  brought  a  few  choice  dainties.  “  I  was 
sticking  type  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,”  said  he,  “  and  we  h.ad  one 
of  those  machine  printers  working  on  the  case  next  to  mine.  A  machine 
printer,  you  understand,  is  a  dunderhead  who  sets  up  what  the  ‘  copy  ’ 
looks  like,  no  matter  whether  it  m.akes  sense  or  not.  He  is  the  m.an 
who  never  learns  anything.  You  know  how  the  ‘  flimsy  ’  comes,  this 
telegraph  stuff.  Tlie  operators,  instead  of  writing  ‘  this  morning,’  say 
‘  smorning.’  .So  when  they  write  ‘  government,’  it  reads  ‘  govt.’  Well, 
this  fellow  T  .am  telling  you  about  set  it  up  ‘  goat.’  President  Diaz,  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  appeared  as  ‘  President  Ding.’  Oh,  he  w.as  a 


beauty-bright,  this  man  was.  I  got  caught  up  the  other  day  myself. 
The  heading  read  ‘  Boot  and  .Shoe  Boycott,’  and  I  set  it  up  ‘  Boot  and 
Shoe  Bay  Colt.’  Plow’s  that  ?  A  fellow  in  this  office — I  won’t  tell  you 
his  name — set  up  ‘  Santa  Claus  ’  as  ‘  Senator  Claus.’  I  bet  he  got 
nothing  in  his  stocking  for  that  deadly  insult.  This  same  man 
divided  ‘chicken’  so  that  the  first  syllable  was  ‘chi.’  Chi-cken  goes, 
don’t  it?” 

Then  the  reporter  related  how  he  had  been  guyed  by  a  convocation 
of  clergymen  because  the  printer  had  made  him  say  that  the  clergy 
handed  in  their  “  uproots  ”  instead  of  “  reports.” 

“  A  typographical  error  w'hich  occurred  during  the  war  had  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  to  posterity  is  this,  which  I  think  has  never 
been  surpassed :  ‘  The  conflict  between  the  maniac  and  the  minister.’ 
‘  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  ’  was  what  the  editor  meant  to  say.  Oh, 
before  I  forget  it,  let  me  tell  you  another  one  on  that  jay  in  Albuquerque. 
The  Chiricahaus  were  kicking  up  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  about  that 
time,  and  the  gillie  thought  everything  that  began  with  a  ‘  ch  ’  was  a 
Chiricahua.  So  when  the  editor  wrote  an  article  about  the  death  of  a 
beautiful  young  singer  in  Chihuahua,  with  the  head,  ‘  Chihuahua 
Mourning  a  Prima  Donna,’  he  set  up  ‘  Chiricahaus  Making  a  Princess 
Dance.’ 

“  I  saw  in  a  paper  the  other  day  that  a  piece  of  music  was  written  in 
‘G  minion.’  I  am  not  a  musician,  but  Slug  7,  who  is,  says  the  writer 
meant,  ‘  G  minor.’  The  Tribune  once  set  up  ‘  Gambetta  ’  ‘  I  Am 
Better.’  It  was  gravely  stated  not  long  ago  that  since  the  Campbell 
divorce  case  the  nobility  of  London  found  filth  enough  in  their  own 
circles  without  going  ‘  illuminating.’  Now,  that  doesn’t  convey  any  idea 
to  the  reader,  but  if  you  will  read  ‘  slumming,’  instead  of  ‘  illuminating,’ 
all  will  be  well.  A  long  time  ago  an  editor  wanted  to  say  something 
laudatory  of  a  Knight  of  Labor  who  was  visiting  Chicago,  and  he 
printed  an  interview  with  him  under  the  head  ‘  A  Thinking  Tailor,’  and 
the  fool  head  man  set  it  up  ‘  A  Thieving  Tailor.’  Well,  maybe  that 
man  wasn’t  mad.  Pie  just  came  round  a  boomin’  and  a  bilin’.  Then, 
in  the  ‘  Club  Man,’  one  day,  an  exquisite  was  described,  ‘  whose  manners 
would  adorn  a  drawing-room,’  and  the  intelligent  compositor  made  it 
read  ‘  whose  manners  would  alarm  a  drowning  man.’ 

“  The  head  ‘  Bridge  Carried  Away  by  a  Drove  of  Hogs  ’  was  written 
‘  By  a  Drive  of  Logs.’  It  would  be  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  drove  of  hogs 
carrying  away  a  bridge,  now,  wouldn’t  it?  A  clever  printer  spoiled  a 
romantic  head  which  the  editor  intended  for  “  The  Halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,’  by  making  it  ‘  Plells  of  the  Monte  Games,’  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  once  created  a  genuine  sensation  by  stating  in  big  display 
type  that  a  gang  of  American  counterfeiters  in  England  had  been 
‘  Shaving  the  Queen.’  ‘  Shoving  the  Queer  ’  was  the  original. — 
'  Exchange. 

A  PAPER  MAKER’S  DISCOVERY. 

Up  to  about  the  year  1854,  old  newspapers,  magazines  and  books 
were  altogether  valueless  as  stock  to  be  converted  into  new  paper,  since 
at  that  time  there  was  no  known  method  for  eradicating  the  ink  used  in 
printing.  In  the  year  mentioned,  Henry  E.  Rogers,  a  young  paper 
maker  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  came  into  possession  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  hymn  book,  which  had  accidentally  come  in  contact  with 
some  kind  of  strong  acid,  for  the  printing  was  completely  removed  in 
many  places.  Young  Rogers,  with  an  eye  to  business,  was  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  the  liquid  was,  for  it  promised  to  greatly  stimulate  the 
paper-making  industry,  which  was  then  only  in  its  infancy.  He  then 
set  about  solving  the  great  mystery,  which  was  finally  successfully 
accomplished  after  a  long  and  arduous  search.  From  this  time  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  was  largely  augmented,  since  all  the  available  old  hooks 
and  magazines  were  purchased  as  stock  to  be  utilized  in  making  new 
paper.  Large  quantities  of  this  material  were  received  from  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  the  literature  that  had  accumulated  in  garrets  and  base¬ 
ments  for  years  was  now  collected  and  disposed  of.  During  the  few 
years  preceding  the  w'ar,  Rogers’  business  developed  at  such  a  marvelous 
rate,  and  his  profits  w'ere  so  large,  that  he  rapidly  amassed  a  fortune 
through  his  great  discovery.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  benefactor,  is  still  engaged 
in  business,  but  has  retained  only  a  small  portion  of  his  splendid  com¬ 
petence.  The  discovery  has  added  millions  of  money  to  the  paper 
manufacturing  interests. — American  hiventor. 
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COFFIN,  DEVOE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

WANTS  COPIES  OF 

The  Inland  Printer, 

January  and  October  Numbers,  1886, 

And  zvill  be  happy  to  znake  an  exchazige  for 
them  by  giving  copies  of  any  other  number 
which  owners  may  desire. 

183,  185,  187  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


“=^nufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  for 
CATALOGUES,  Etc.,  Etc. 


SEND  GREEN  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 

GOLD,  SILVER  AND  FANCY  COLORS. 

Price,  from  $i.oo  to  $6.00  per  Pound. 
176  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 


The  typography  of  this  journal  is  a  sample  of 
our  work. 


Established  1858. 

Fainnoimt  Printing  Ink  Works. 
J.  K.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Lithographic  and  Letterpress 

I  NK  B. 

EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Chicago  Branch,  27  Washington  St. 

J,  S.  MASTERMAN,  Salesman. 


ADVERTISING  CARDS 

AND  NOVELTIES. 

THE  BAKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

113  ADAMS  ST.,  -  -  CHICAGO. 

BRANCH  OF 

Chas.  T.  Baker,  Agent,  Philadelphia, 
‘  W.  H.  Lyman,  Manager. 

We  publish  and  import  our  own  goods,  and  printers 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  price  lists  and  discounts  to 
the  trade.  Mention  this  paper. 


INKOLEUM! 

{Patent  Pending'). 

I  Mr  For  redudng  and  refining  instantly 

I  Jt  impairing  the  color,  all  kinds 

*  ' ''' of  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 

no  matter  how  old  or  stiff,  to  any 
consistency  required,  and  making 

_  them  work  clear,  free  and  easy,  on 

any  kind  of  Press  and  on  any  kind  of 
Paper.  By  its  use  presses  can  be  run  in  the  coldest 
rooms  in  winter,  or  damp,  hot  days  in  summer,  without 
trouble.  Dries  quickly  on  paper;  no  offsetting. 
Does  not  dry  on  rollers.  Price  (Half  Ib.  bottle), 
50  cents.  Order  “  INKOLEUM  "  from  your  Type 
Foundry  or  Paper  Warehouse.  If  they  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  send  it  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  receipt 
h  cents  additional  to  prepay  express 

Electrine  Manuf’g  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


Office,  99  East  Third  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 


Importers  of  and  Jobbers  in 

ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 
application  with  your  business  card. 

A  special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers’  wants,  sent  free. 
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GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 

MERCHANTS  IN 

Supplies  I  Amateur  Photography 


—  AND  — 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 


and  i8j  Wabash  Avenue, 
Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 


O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinders. 


Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 
Titles,  Stamped  Backs,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

S.  E,  corner  Van  Buren  and  Clark 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EJSTABLISiaiED  leSO 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 


Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


AULaX  &  WIBORG, 

Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Branch  — 152  &  154  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


We  make  the  BEST  Goods. 


FOR  SALE! 

HOE  PONY  CYLINDER  PRESS, 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION, 

and  now  running  in  a  good  office  in  Chicago. 

Full  information  on  application  at 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  OFFICE, 
140  MONROE  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The  United  States  Paper- Maker 
And  Stationers’  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Paper-Makers  and 
Stationers. 

Published  semi-monthly,  ist  and  15th.  $2.00  per 

annum.  Singlecopies  locents.  As  The  United  States 
Paper-Maker  and  Stationers*  yournal  reaches  all 
buyers,  it  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium.  Rates 
for  standing  and  displayed  advertisements  furnished  on 
application.  Address 

CHARLES  C.  WALDEN  &  CO., 

29  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


PAPER  AND  PRESS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  monthly  journal  of  information,  devoted  to  the  Papei 
and  Printing  interests. 

Subscription  Price,  $i.oo  per  annum. 

Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

Paper  and  Press  is  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Paper,  Printing  and  kindred  interests  of  the  second 
manufacturing  and  distributing  center  in  the  United 
States. 

W.  M.  PATTON,  Publisher, 

504  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN 

Publisher  and  Printer, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


A  large  quarto,  issued  monthly,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Publishers,  Printers  and  Lithographers. 

Subscription  Price,  $i.oo  per  year. 

For  advertising  rates,  see  paper.  Sample  copies 
furnished  on  application.  Subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments  solicited.  Address 

JAS.  DAVIDSON,  Editor  and  Manager, 

Room  29,  Courier-Journal  Building. 


- the - 

PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 

IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

— AT— 

517  &  519  Minor  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

— BY— 

R.  S.  MENAMIN, 

PRICE,  $1.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


ROUNDS’ 

PRINTERS’-  — 

—  CABINET, 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY  BY 

S.  P.  ROUNDS,  Jr.,  &  CO., 

314  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  $1.00. 

THE  ART  AGE. 

Two  dollars  a  year.  Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 

A  Special  Department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Beautiful  Supplements  every  Month. 

POSITIVELY  NO  FREE  SAMPLE  COPIES. 

Address  ART  AGE, 

74  West  Twenty-third  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


- the - 

AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHER 
AND  PRINTER. 

The  leading  trade  journal  in  Lithography,  Zincogra¬ 
phy,  Photo-Engraving,  Photo- Lithography  and  all  new 
Photo-Mechanical  processes.  Published  weekly,  at 

12  Centre  Street,  New  York,  by 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

(Incorporated.) 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  trade  journal,  that  will 
amply  repay  advertisers  in  its  line. 

PRICE,  $3.00  PER  YEAR. 

THE  CRAETSMAN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Official  Paper  of  the  International 
Typographical  Unioi>. 

Only  Labor  Paper  published  at  the  National  Capital. 
Published  Weekly. 

Subscription,  $i.oo  per  year.  Sample  free. 

RAMSEY  &  BISBEE,  Publishers. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 

Insertions  in  this  Directory  are  charged  $G.OO  2>er  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  $3.00  />er  line  additional. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

BOOK  BINDER. 

W.  B.  Conkey,  163  and  165  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all 
varieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 

St.  Douis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  Williamstreet,  New  York;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing  machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc.  J.  W.  Ostrander,  Western  Agt., 
77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

W.  G.  Walker  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Prouty  Power  Press,  and  Printers’ 
Supply  House. 

ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  manufacturer  of  Electrotype  Ma¬ 
chinery,  77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

E>LECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (“Globe-Democrat”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Fred’k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Type  Founding  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston: 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York ;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 
Book  and  Fine  Cut  and  Colored  Inks. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  Ill. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

J.  F.  Dorman,  217  E.  German  street,  B.iltimore,  Md. 
The  Eclipse,  Baltimore  Jobber  and  New  Monu¬ 
mental. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Challenge  ”  Job 
Press. 

The  Model  Press  Company  Limited,  912  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Improved  Model  Job  Press.  Three  sizes,  ^65, 
$100  and  if  175. 


MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

PAPER  CUTTERS. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“  Jewel  ”  cutters,  two  styles. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  Agent  for  Dooley  Paper  Cutter, 
77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Paragon  Cutting  Machines,  Edward  L.  Miller, 
manufacturer,  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  P.a. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manilla,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 

PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  Randolph  street,  Chicago. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  183  to  187  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  171  Adams  s'reet, 
Chicago. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS’  AGENT. 

Fowler  &  Brown,  room  4  Home  Insurance  Building, 
La  Salle  street,  cor.  Adams.  News,  Book.  Litho¬ 
graph,  Writing,  Covers,  Cardboards,  Writing 
Manillas  and  Envelopes. 

PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

PERFORATED  NUMBERS. 

P.  F.  Van  Everen,  116  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co., Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  St., 
Chicago.  The  largest  house  in  the  West. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
Largest  Photo-Engraving  Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  Engraving  of  a  high  order. 

PRINTING  PRESSES. 

At  235  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  you  can 
obtain  a  list  of  new  and  second-hand  printing- 
presses  and  material  that  will  astonish  you  for  real 
bargains.  H.  A.  Manley  &  Co. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York, 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

Hooper,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  manufac¬ 
turers.  Second-hand  presses  and  materials  always 
in  stock. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all' kinds  ^ — cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Dealers  in  metal  type,  inks,  etc. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19'  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
Engravers'  Wood. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99-101  Gravier  street.  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 

ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Buffington  &  Garbrock,  202  Race  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Onio.  Pi  ice  list  and  terms  on  application. 

C.  H.  Burchard,  726  Sansom  street,  Philadelphia. 
Best  recasting  composition,  30  cents  per  pound. 

C.  W.  Crutsinger,  207  Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Buckie,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  421  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  ^'Standard"  and  the  Durable.*^ 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 

SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Type  Foundry,  N.  Lyman’s  Sons, 
proprietors,  36  SVest  Seneca  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  Chenneville  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  (.Inly  'I'ype  Foundry  in  Brit¬ 
ish  America.  Sole  Agents  for  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65  Beekman  street. 
New  York;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Lindsay  Type  Foundry,  175  Fulton  street.  New 
York. 

MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 

Newton  Copper  Type  Co.  (for  copper-facing  type 
only),  14  Frankfort  street.  New  York. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chic.ago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co,  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  201  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Manhattan  Type  Foundry,  manufacturers  of 
Printers’  Novelties,  15  Park  Place,  New  York. 

The  Union  Type  Foundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  .\gents,  Boston,  Central,  Cleveland  and 
Manhattan  Foundries. 

WOOD  TYPE. 

Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  mantifrs. 
of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and  Fur¬ 
niture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks,  etc. 

Morgan  &  Wilcox  Manuf’r’ng  Co.,  Middletown, 
New  York.  Wood  Type  unexcelled  for  finish. 
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Ben-Franklin  Job  Press 


be:tter  known  as  the 

OLD  STYLE  GORDON. 


SIZES  EEICES: 


WITHOUT  THROW-OFF  WITH  THROW-OFF 


BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  7x11  Inside  of  CLase . $140.00  $150.00  . A... $6.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  8x12  Inside  of  Chase, .  150.00  165.00  6.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  10x15  Inside  of  Chase .  250.00  270.00  7.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  13x19  Inside  of  Chase .  350.00  .  385.00  . ^. . . .  10.00 

FOUNTAIN  EXlRA~7x11.  $20.00;  8x12.  $20.00;  1 0x1 5.  $22.50 ;  1 3x1 9.  $25.00.  STEAM  FIXTURES,  for  either  size.  $1 5.00. 
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Italic  and  Accents,  ordered  with  regular  fonts,  furnished  at  Font  Rates. 


XHE 

WASHINGTON  HAND  PRESS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO. 


I  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

Employingf  Printers  who  may  desire  a  change  of 
location,  or  members  of  the  craft  who  may  wish  to 
commence  business,  or  engage  in  a  suitable  partnei — 
ship  in  well-established  concerns,  will  always  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  us  before 
taking  any  vital  step  in  this  direction.  It  will  save  them 
I  time  and  money.  We  have  constant  inquiries  for  men 
!  of  experience  and  executive  capacity  adapted  for  such 
’  positions. 

139  Monroe  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO. 


REVISED  PRICE  LIST  OF  PRINTING  TYPE. 


Size  of  Tjipe, 


Diamond . 

Pearl . 

Agate . 

Nonpareil .... 

Minion . 

Brevier . 

Bourgeois  .... 
Long  Primer. 
Small  Pica  . . . 

Pica . 

Pnglish . 

Columbian  . . . 
Great  Primer. 


Double  Small  Pica .... 

Double  Pica . 

Double  English . 

Double  Columbian  .... 
Double  Great  Primer. 

Double  Paragon . 

Canon  . 

Pour-Line  Pica . . 

Five-Line  Pica  . 

Six-Line  Pica . 

Seven-Line  Pica . 

Eight-Line  Pica . 


m  O-  CO 
0^0 

”  o 

CO 

$3  20 
2  80 
2  40 
2  00 


deficiencies  charged  at  same  rate  as  original 


MAILING  TYPE,  WITH  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Long  Primer  (including  Post  Office  Type) . per  lb., 


LEADS  AND  SLUGS. 


314— Half  Minion  ....  ' 

4  — 3-to-Pica  .  ‘ 

6-to-Piea  and  thicker, 


$0.70 

0.60 

0.32 

0.25 

0.15 

0.15 

0.16 

0.15 

0.15 

Cut 


SLUGS. 

No.  6 — Nonpareil . per  lb 

“  7 — Minion . 

“  8— Brevier . 

“  9 — Bourgeois . 

“  10— Long  Primer . 

“  11— Small  Pica . 

“  12— Pica . 

“  18 — Great  Primer . 

“  24— Double  Pica . 

Measure,  per  lb . $0.16. 


MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO. 


CHICAGO  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 


DIMENSIONS,  PRICES,  and  WEIGHTS. 

SIZE.  PLATEN.  BED.  PRICE.  WEIGHT. 

INCHES.  INCHES.  LBS. 

7  -Column  Folio ....  23x35 ....  261^x39 ....  $225 .00 ... .  2023 

8- Column  Folio ....  25x39 ....  28^x42 ....  250.00. . . .  2210 

9- Column  Folio ....  27x43 ....  313^x471^. .  275.00. ..  .2840 

DELIVERED  ON  CARS  IN  CHICAGO. 

Two  pairs  of  Points,  one  Wrench,  one  Sheeps-foot,  pair  of  Bearers,  and  one 
extra  Frisket  go  with  each  Press.  Extra  Bearers,  50  cents  per  pair;  extra 
Friskets,  $3.50  to.$G.OO. 


MAROER,  LUSE  &  CO. 

139-141  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

14-16  Second  Street,  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Established  1804.  O’^Xomptly 

-  Filled. 


pARMER,  PiTTLE  &  Qo. 


CHICAGO:  154  Monroe  St. 


NEW  YORK;  63-65  Beekman  St. 

Newspaper 
DRESSES. 


XyPEFOUNDERS. 

JOB  OFFICE 
J  OUTFITS. 


UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

2p8  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


JOB  AND  NEWSPAPER  TYPE, 


OUR 

BOOK  AND 
NEWSPAPER 


TYPE 


Cast  from  the 
BEST  QUALITY 
of 

DURABLE  METAL 


- REPRESENTING  : - 

Boston,  Central,  Cleveland  and  Manhattan  Type  Foundries, 
whose  popular  productions  can  be  supplied  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  from  our  shelves. 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 


— OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGN 


In  JOB,  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  we  can  fit  out  a 
Complete  Office  in  our  own  type. 


Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 


Hamilton  tif  Baker  Holly  Wood  Type  also  carried  in  Stock. 


LIBERAL  TERMS  offered  on  Cylinder  and  Job  Presses  of 
any  make,  or  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  of  any  size.  We  supply 
anything  required  in  a  printing  office  at  current  rates,  whether  selected 
from  our  own  or  other  dealers’  specimen  books. 


Printing-Presses,  Printing-Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cabinets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones. 

ETC. 

'"'"braSch.}  Chas.  B.  Ross,  Manager.  U'Sio^Lest. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

4®“  Our  regular  Monthly  BARGAIN  SHEET  should  prove  of  special  interest 
to  printers  who  are  looking  for  thoroughly  overhauled  and  desirable  second-hand 
Cylinder  and  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Folding  Machines,  Steam  Engines,  etc. 
Mailed  free  upon  application. 

Estimates  of  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  cheerfully  furnished. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  latest  Specimen  Sheets. 

THE  UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

298  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEFOUNDRY, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

Machinery  and  Material, 

Also 

Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture, 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 

Importers  of 

GERMAN  INKS  AND  BRONZES. 

FACTORY:  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS: 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sts.  338,  340,  342  Dearborn  St. 

Telephone  1745. 

CHICAGO. 


Hamilton  &  Baker, 

j  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Holly  Wood  Type, 

Also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

-  Printers  Materials,-  - 

CABINETS,  REG  LETS, 

CASES,  FURNITURE, 

STANDS,  CUTTING  STICKS, 

-  — Printers'  Tools  and  Lnks.^^^^ - 


We  can  furnish  any  Special  Wood  Work  wanted.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished. 

Send  for  new  Specimen  Books,  just  out. 

HAMILTON  &  BAKER, 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Phinter. 

HOW  AND  WHY  HON.  S.  P.  ROUNDS  GOT  A 
BLACK  EYE. 

BY  O.  F.  CARVER,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 

EING  practically  an  alien  to  the  craft,  by  reason  of  the  many  years 
that  have  come  and  gone  since  laying  down  the  “stick  and  rule’’ 
for  another  calling  in  life,  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  suggestions  of 
value  to  the  printers  of  the  present  day,  and  therefore  lay  no  claim  to 
space  in  so  valuable  a  publication  as  The  Inland  Printer.  And  yet, 
the  generous  welcome  met  by  the  prodigal  of  old,  would  seem  to  fur¬ 
nish  room  for  hope,  that  those  lost  to  the  “  art  preservative  of  arts  ”  may 
find  a  warm  corner  somewhere  in  what  is  plainly  an  acknowledged 
oracle,  and  the  pride  of  an  intelligent  fraternity. 

In  looking  over  the  four  last  numbers  of  The  Inland  Printer — 
those  of  December,  January,  February  and  March — which  have  come 
to  me  because  of  a  memoir  they  contain  of  my  deceased  brother,  Addis 
M.  Carver,  I  am  carried  back  in  memory  to  days  I  would  gladly  live 
over,  and  to  friends  I  would  joyfully  and  fraternally  take  by  the  hand. 
Young  and  buoyant  with  hope  when  we  parted,  thirty  odd  years  ago, 
their  hairs,  like  mine,  are  now  fewer,  and  silvered  by  the  sands  of 
time. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thought  mainly  from  reading  the  account 
of  the  “  Old-Time  Printers’  Banquet,”  in  the  February  number.  In  the 
somewhat  long  list  of  members  appear  a  few — only  a  few — names  which 
are  as  familiar  to  nie  as  household  words — those  of  J.  S.  Thompson 
(president),  W.  H.  Ilornish,  Oliver  Perry,  J.  C.  Snow,  A.  C.  McCutch- 
ion,  and  E.  S.  Davis.  As  these  represent  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
membership,  I  infer  that  their  possessors  are  the  veterans  of  that  time- 
honored  galaxy. 

I  could  relate  more  than  one  incident  that  occurred  many  years  ago, 
in  which  one  or  the  other  was  a  party,  that  would  cause  them  to  smile, 
and  wish  they  were  boys  again.  Time,  however,  forbids,  as  my  present 
purpose  is  to  tell  how  and  why  Hon.  S.  P.  Rounds  got  a  black  eye — 
first  craving  indulgence,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  printers’ 
banquet  which  President  Thompson  claims  as  the  first  he  attended  in 
Chicago,  and  which  transpired  in  the  year  1853.  ^  there  also.  It 

was  given  at  the  Tremont  House,  Ira  Couch,  proprietor ;  and  was 
intended  to  be,  as  it  proved,  the  grandest  affair  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
Chicago  up  to  that  time,  by  printers  or  any  other  organization. 

The  union  had  met  two  or  three  times  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
formulate  a  plan  ;  when,  owing  to  the  depleted  condition  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  probable  great  expense  attending  so  grand  an  affair  as  that  con¬ 
templated,  it  was  finally  decided  by  vote  to  abandon  the  project  for  one 
of  less  magnitude,  unless  members  in  their  individual  capacity  \vould 
volunteer  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  assume  all  financial  responsibility. 
This,  eight  did ;  myself  of  the  number — the  union  allowing  us  to  pro¬ 
ceed  under  its  auspices,  and  to  pocket  the  profits,  as  we  should  the  losses, 
should  any  occur.  With  this  understanding,  we  called  upon  the  hard- 
fisted  Couch,  who  refused  to  touch  it  unless  we  guaranteed  two  hundred 
“  head,”  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each,  regardless  of  sex  or  condi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  whether  we  w’ould  be  able  to  dispose  of  that  number  of 
tickets  or  not — all  over  the  prescribed  number  to  be  paid  for  at  the  same 
figure.  Dean’s  orchestra  of  ten  members,  and  for  whose  services  we 
paid  one  hundred  dollars,  was  no  exception ;  nor  was  a  gentleman 
accompanied  by  more  than  one  lady,  allowed  a  seat  at  the  table,  on  a 
five  dollar  ticket.  There  w'as  no  railing  the  seal  off  the  old  man’s  strong 
will.  But,  the  contract  signed,  he  said :  “  Now,  boys,  you  shall  have 
the  freedom  of  all  the  parlors,  in  addition  to  the  hall  and  dining  room, 
and  I  will  not  only  lay  the  grandest  spread  of  my  life,  but  will  also  fur¬ 
nish  a  free  supper  at  two  o’clock  A.  m.,  for  all  who  remain  to  dance. 
He  filled  the  bill  to  the  very  letter.  The  cloth  was  removed  many 
times;  and  waiters,  uniformly  dressed,  were  furnished,  one  to  each  guest 
at  the  tables,  who  marched  in  and  out  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  with  mili¬ 
tary  precision.  Many  notable  persons  were  present  and  participated  in 
the  festivities,  while  congratulatory  letters  were  read  from  others  at  a 
distance.  The  banquet  lasted  till  about  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  danc¬ 
ing  commenced.  A  grand  success  it  was,  indeed ;  financially,  as  well  as 
in  other  respects,  for  after  all  hills  were  paid — the  liverymen  having 
contributed  fifty  dollars  in  hack  hire — two  dollars  remained  to  be  divided 


among  the  eight  sponsors,  who  proceeded  when  the  result  was  known, 
to  “  smile  ’’  to  the  full  extent  thereof. 

Now,  to  the  black  eye,  which  had  no  political  significance,  as  did  one 
of  a  later  date.  It  occured  away  back  in  ’52,  when  C.  H.  Brenan,  Dyer 
Cowdry,  Thomas  Clarkson,  Joel  Kinney,  myself,  and  other  old-time 
printers,  worked  for  Langdon  &  Rounds,  on  La  Salle  street.  Brenan, 
Cowdry  and  I  boarded  with  Rounds,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  La  Salle 
and  Washington  streets.  One  evening  about  eleven  o’clock,  as  we  sat 
in  the  parlor,  chatting.  Rounds,  who  had  retired  early  for  the  night, 
interrupted  our  pastime  by  rushing  down  stairs  and  into  the  room,  with 
both  hands  over  one  eye,  very  much  frightened  and  apparently  in  great 
distress.  Sympathy  for  a  kind  employer,  prompted  us  to  simultaneously 
inquire  the  cause  of  his  suffering,  and  to  do  what  we  could  for  his  relief. 
After  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  do  so,  he  said  that  no  sooner  had 
he  fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep,  than,  quick  as  lightning,  and  without  the 
least  warning,  some  mysterious  agency  pitched  him  out  of  bed,  head 
foremost,  landing  him  vrith  one  eye  squarely  upon  the  end  of  the  post  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Any  fears  I  may  have  previously  entertained  that  an  assassination  had 
been  attempted  upon  our  worthy  employer  were  by  this  recital  quickly 
dispelled,  and  my  eagerness  (?)  to  “clutch  the  villain  ”  as  quickly  sup¬ 
planted  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  laugh  at  the  expense  of  poor  “  Sterl,” 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  whose  physician  I  was  now  sure  of  becom¬ 
ing,  having  “  been  thar  ”  myself. 

It  seems  necessary  here  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  reader  not 
addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  that  the  nerves  of  many  who  are,  become 
so  charged  with  poison  at  one  time  or  another,  as  to  subject  them  to 
shocks  of  an  indescribable,  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  very  serious 
nature,  always  occurring  just  after  falling  to  sleep. 

Rounds  was  an  inveterate  chewer,  and  although  a  strong,  vigorous 
man,  nicotine  had  got  in  its  work  on  him.  He  knew  it  not,  however, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason,  when  I  “  Ha,  ha,  ha’d !  ”  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  provoked  even  a  more  mildly  tempered  man,  under  sim¬ 
ilarly  painful  circumstances,  that  he  turned  his  “  well  eye  ”  on  me 
with  a  vengeance,  and  demanded,  in  thundering  tones,  to  know  “  What 
in  the  devil  I  was  laughing  about !  ”  Being  a  good  deal  smaller  man 
than  he,  as  well  as  having  an  innate  veneration  from  the  source  whence 
came  my  bread  and  butter,  I  speedily  fixed  the  matter  up  by  getting  at 
a  safe  distance,  and  assuring  him  that  if  he  would  let  up  on  the  “  weed  ” 
a  second  “  knock  out”  of  like  character  would  not  occur.  He  did  let 
up — -for  a  while — during  which  the  sweet  and  undisturbed  sleep  of  the 
innocent  was  his. 


MEETING  OF  THE  TYPE  FOUNDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  National  Type  Founders’  Association 
of  the  United  States  was  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Plotel  in  this  city,  on 
Thursday,  April  28. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  vice-president,  Mr.  John  Marder, 
of  the  Chicago  Type  Foundry,  presided. 

The  following  foundries  were  represented :  MacKellar,  Smiths  & 
Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  James  Conners  Sons,  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.^ 
Empire  Type  Founding  Co.,  Manhattan  Type  Foundry,  New  York, 
A.  J.  Cary  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  Allison  &  Smith  and  Cincinnati  Type 
Foundry,  Cincinnati ;  Cleveland  Type  Foundry,  Cleveland ;  St.  Louis 
Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis;  Benton,  Waldo  &  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Marder, 
Luse  &  Co.,  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  Union  Type  Foundry,  Illinois 
Type  Foundry,  Chicago;  Francis  Keehn,  Milwaukee  ;  H.  L.  Pelouze  & 
Son,  Richmond. 

Mr.  John  Bentley,  of  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  officiated  as  secretary. 

One  new  firm  was  admitted,  A.  Foreman  &  Son,  of  San  Francisco. 

LI.  L.  Pelouze  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va.,  were  made  special  agents  for 
the  sale  of  Benton,  Waldo  &  Co’s  self-spacing  type.  No  other  special 
agents  or  dealers  were  admitted,  although  a  number  of  applications  were 
considered  by  the  meeting,  and  rejected. 

Four  sessions  were  held,  which  were  harmonious  throughout,  and  a 
full  and  free  discussion  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  the  trade  prevailed. 
The  discussion  bore  mainly,  however,  on  the  application  of  new  mem¬ 
bers,  special  agents  and  general  dealers.  No  changes  in  prices  were 
contemplated  or  accomplished.  While  no  boom  exists  in  any  part  of  the 
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United  States,  the  business  generally  appears  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  better  results  are  hoped  for  than  have  been  realized  during  the 
past  four  years. 

Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Menamin,  of  Philadelphia, 
were  unanimously  adopted  and  entered  on  the  records. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  in  October,  and  be  held  at  Niagara 
Falls. _ _ 

THE  HABITS  OF  PRINTERS. 

Printers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  a  provident  class,  although  they  receive 
wages  equal  to  those  of  nearly  any  skilled  mechanic,  and  larger  than 
many.  A  typesetter  on  a  morning  paper,  if  he  be  a  “  fast  ”  man,  usually 
“  pastes  up  a  string  ”  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  will  measure  him  all 
the  way  from  ^i8  to  ^28.  The  expert  morning  newspaper  printer 
seldom  works  over  five  nights  a  week.  He  generously  contributes  one 
of  his  nights  to  the  “  sub  ”  who  is  posted  on  the  foreman’s  list,  and  who 
is  either  unable  to  secure  regular  “  cases,”  or  w’ho  is  “  carrying  the 
banner  ”  from  town  to  town.  The  “  regular,”  who  lays  off  in  this  way, 
is  rarely  other  than  a  generous  fellow'.  He  is  anxious  that  his  less 
fortunate  craftsman  may  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  few  dollars,  and  while 
he  is  idle,  is  not  infrequently  found  spending  his  money  with  a  lavish 
hand.  This,  how'ever,  was  more  strictly  the  case  in  days  gone  by,  when 
a  printer  was  not  a  printer  until  he  had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  or 
traveled  at  least  over  the  English-speaking  part  of  it.  The  printer 
now'adays  who  w-anders  from  place  to  place  is  regarded  with  more  or 
less  suspicion. 

A  printer  whose  eyes  have  become  dim  from  following  the  boxes, 
and  whose  shoulders  have  been  bent  until  his  chin  rests  almost  upon  his 
chest,  from  his  lifelong  toil  at  the  “case,”  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
had  been  setting  type  for  thirty  years.  “  During  that  time,”  he  said, 
“  I  have  held  cases  in  every  city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  United  States,  and  have  earned  from  $15  to  $75  a  week.  In 
the  days  of  the  rebellion,  I  w'orked  in  Philadelphia  for  awhile,  and 
earned  so  much  money  in  four  nights  that  my  time  during  the  succeeding 
three  days  of  the  w’eek  w’as  fully  occupied  in  getting  rid  of  it.  Other 
printers  were  like  me;  in  fact,  there  w'ere  not  half  a  dozen  who  saved 
anything.  Since  the  war,  however,  prices  for  composition  have  dropped 
to  forty  and  forty-five  cents  per  one  thousand  ems.  I  can  think  of  a 
great  many  of  my  old  chums  who  have  struck  a  money-saving  gait, 
built  comfortable  homes,  and  got  down  to  business.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  compositors  on  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  pajrers 
who  are  worth  a  good  deal.” — Union  Printer. 


MAKING  PAPER  ADHERE  TO  METAL. 

A  process  has  been  devised  by  which  paper  may  be  caused  to  adhere 
to  metal  with  such  persistency  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  removed  without 
destroying  it. 

The  primary  object  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  lithographers  to 
provide  metal  backs  to  fancy  show-cards  or  pictures  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  picture  is  once  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  it  will 
become  permanently  attached  thereto,  and  not  peel  off,  even  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  process  is  described  by  the  American  Stationer,  as  follows  : 

“  Any  suitable  acid  would  probably  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  muriatic 
acid  of  full  strength  with  enough  zinc  added  to  it  to  prevent  it  efferves¬ 
cing  by  the  addition  of  any  more  zinc,  and  when  thus  killed,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  produces  the  desired  result  when  rubbed 
over  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate.  After  thus  coating  the  metal  plate, 
it  is  placed  in  an  oven  to  facilitate  its  drying,  and  when  dry  it  is  painted 
with  a  coating  of  fine  varnish,  preferably  that  kind  of  varnish  used  by 
coach-builders  in  painting  the  gearing  of  their  vehicles.  This  coating  of 
varnish  is  left  to  dry  until  it  becomes  merely  sticky.  To  facilitate  this 
drying,  the  plate  is  put  into  a  japanner’s  kiln,  which,  if  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  110°  Fahrenheit,  will  bake  the  varnish  sufficiently  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  in  twenty  minutes.  If  not  placed  in  a  kiln,  it 
will  take  about  five  hours  to  acquire  the  desired  condition.  The  sheet 
of  paper  at  this  period  should  be  carefully  placed  on  the  surface  of  this 
prepared  plate,  when,  by  submitting  it  to  heavy  pressure  in  a  lithog¬ 
rapher’s  or  other  suitable  pre.ss,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sheet  of  paper 
has  become  so  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  roughened  and  pre¬ 


pared  surface  of  the  plate  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  peel  it  off  the 
plate.  With  the  view  of  finishing  or  enameling  the  surface  of  the  paper 
thus  placed  on  its  metal  plate,  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  a 
suitable  sizing,  prepared  as  follows :  One  pound  of  gelatine  glue,  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  with  an  ounce  of  honey,  makes  a  suitable  elastic  sizing 
for  coating  the  surface  of  the  paper.  When  this  sizing  is  perfectly  dry 
the  surface  is  painted  with  a  coating  of  the  best  dial  varnish.  The 
plates  thus  prepared  should  be  placed  in  racks,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  couple  of  days  before  being  used,  when  it  will  be  found  that  they 
can  be  handled,  and  the  paper  with  pictures  or  any  ornamentation  which 
may  have  been  printed  on  it,  will  be  incorporated  as  perfectly  with  the 
metal  plate  as  though  the  painting  had  been  placed  directly  on  the 
metal.” — American  Lithographer  and  Printer. 


THE  FIRST  PRINTING  PRESS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Cambridge,  though  a  very  ancient  town  and  the  center  of  culture 
and  learning  almost  from  its  foundation,  does  not  seem  to  have  distin¬ 
guished  itself  in  the  annals  of  printing,  since  the  first  work  ever  issued 
thence,  the  “  Oratio  Habita,”  bears  the  date  1521.  At  that  time  the 
presses  of  a  score  of  continental  towns  had  been  in  full  operation  for 
years;  and  even  in  England  those  of  Westminster,  1474;  Oxford,  1468; 
London,  1480,  and  York,  1509,  will  be  seen  to  have  been  in  working 
order  for  some  time. 

The  name  of  the  first  “  Cantabrigiensis  Typographus  ”  was  Siberch. 
He  set  up  his  press  about  1520  and  continued  to  operate  it  for  two  years, 
describing  himself  as  “  the  first  printer  in  England  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  [ntrinsque  linguce).”  Of  the  books  printed  by  Siberch 
during  this  period  of  his  activity,  eight  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Three  of  them,  to-wit :  Bullock’s  “  Oration,”  delivered  before  Cardinal 
Wolsey  on  his  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1520;  the  anonymous  “  Epistle,” 
predicting  a  great  calamity  for  1524,  based  upon  an  unusual  conjunction 
of  planets  in  that  year;  and  “  Gemini  Eleatis  Hermathena,”  dedicated 
to  Richard  Pace,  secretary  of  state  to  Henry  VHI,  have  been  lately 
reproduced  in  exact  fac  simile  by  the  university  printers  for  Macmillan 
&  Bowes,  in  a  limited  edition  (150  copies)  issued  to  subscribers.  Of 
Siberch  himself  little  is  known  beyond  the  facts  stated  above. 

From  the  little  known,  however,  of  his  typography  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  it  was  in  any  sense  remarkable  for  its  excellence,  or  at  all  up  to 
the  standard  of  an  age  notorious  for  the  extreme  care  and  attention 
bestowed  by  the  printers  on  their  works.  Many  of  the  examples  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  that  era  are,  as  is  well  known,  marvelous 
examples  of  skill ;  so  marvelous,  in  fact,  considering  the  quality  of  the 
appliances  available  at  the  time,  that  their  excellence  can  only  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  that  extraordinary  care  which  is  usually  attendant  upon  the  pos¬ 
session  of  unlimited  time,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  excel.  It  is  a  strange 
circumstance  that  seven  of  the  eight  productions  of  Siberch’s  press  bear 
the  same  date,  viz,  American  Bookmaker. 


GUYER’S  REFERENCE  DIRECTORY  FOR  1887. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Geyer’s  Reference  Directory  for 
1887.  This  book  contains  the  names  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  dealers 
in  artists’  materials,  books  and  stationery,  cards  and  art  novelties,  drugs 
and  stationery,  games  and  toys,  jewelry  and  stationery,  music  and 
stationery,  notions,  stationers’  and  druggists’  sundries,  picture  frames, 
printing  and  stationery,  stationers’  novelties,  sporting  goods,  also  manu¬ 
facturing  stationers,  envelope  manufacturers,  paper  box  manufacturers, 
paper  mills,  book  publishers,  subscription  book  agents,  bookbinders, 
lithographers,  etc.,  together  with  an  estimate  of  their  financial  standing. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  information  in  this  volume  has  been  obtained 
direct  from  the  dealers  themselves,  thousands  of  whom  have  sent  special 
reports  of  their  financial  condition  on  January  i,  1887,  to  that  office. 
Thousands  of  new  names  appear  in  the  list.  Every  name  is  that  of 
a  live,  business  man.  In  addition  to  the  list  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  stationery  and  kindred  branches,  Geyer’s  Reference  Directory 
contains  a  complete  list  of  all  the  paper  mills  in  the  country,  together 
with  the  kind  and  quantity  of  paper  made  each  day.  A  classified  index 
to  the  same  is  in  the  front  of  the  book.  No  such  valuable  information 
as  contained  in  this  directory  has  ever  been  offered  at  the  price,  namely, 
^5,  delivered  in  New  York  City.  Postage  is  17  cents. 
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PERSONAL. 

We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  a  call  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Wiborg,  of 
the  firm  of  Ault  &  Wiborg,  the  well-known  ink  manufacturers  of 
Cincinnati. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Cameron,  of  Cameron,  Amberg  eS:  Co.,  of  this  city, 
who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  Bermuda,  has  returned,  feeling 
much  the  better  for  his  trip. 

We  acknowledge  a  pleasant  visit  from  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Sloane, 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Printers’  Supply  Company,  224-226  Walnut 
street,  St.  Louis.  He  reports  the  state  of  trade  very  encouraging,  and 
the  outlook  favorable. 

Mr.  Wm.  Barnhart  (of  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler)  and  wife  are 
enjoying  a  well-earned  vacation  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  We  wish  both 
a  pleasant  journey,  and  trust  they  may  return  improved  in  health  and 
spirits. 

Mr.  E.  C.  0’H.\ra,  treasurer  of  the  Seymour  Paper  Company,  New 
York,  and  H.  G.  Rogers,  treasurer  of  the  Appleton  Paper  and  Pulp 
Company,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  have  been  visitors  during  the  past 
month. 

Mr.  John  Bentley,  of  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  New  York,  who  has 
been  in  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  Type  Founders’  Association, 
has  been  visiting  a  few  days  in  the  Northwest,  combining  business 
w'ith  pleasure. 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  Conner,  of  Jas.  Conner’s  Sons,  the  well-known  type 
founders  of  New  York,  has  recently  spent  some  time  in  the  Garden  City, 
surveying  the  business  situation.  He  reports  business  encouraging. 

Mr.  W.  H.  French,  for  many  years  agent  of  the  Associated  Press, 
in  this  city,  and  for  two  years  and  a  half  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Western  and  New  York  Associated  Press,  New  York,  has  become 
identified  with  the  business  interests  of  Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler. 

W.  H.  Halliday,  with  the  W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Company,  is  back  at 
his  old  place  again,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  of  three  months  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  He  returns  reinvigorated  in  health  and  strength, 
and  his  many  friends  are  pleased  to  see  him  at  his  post  again. 

CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  month  of  May  has  been  emphatically  the  month  of  removals 
for  those  connected  with  the  printing  business. 

The  Garden  City  Type  Foundry  has  removed  from  182  Monroe 
to  338-342  Dearborn  street. 

Wm.  Schnitzer  has  removed  his  printing  press  machine  shop  and 
chase  manufactory  to  212  E.  Van  Buren  street. 

The  Union  Type  Foundry,  of  this  city  has  been  appointed  special 
agent  for  the  Manhattan  Type  P'oundry  of  New  York. 

Removal. — J.  Manz  &  Co.,  wood  engravers,  have  removed  their 
office  and  engraving  rooms  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Quincy  streets. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  publication  of  a  second  Chicago  directory  is 
under  consideration  by  parties  who  have  had  experience  in  the  business 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  P.  L.  Hanscom  Printing  Company,  of  this  city,  have  invented 
an  ingenious  machine  for  making  tags,  w'hich  they  propose  to  use 
exclusively  in  their  own  business. 

John  Buckie,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  roller  manufacturers,  have  removed  to 
421  Dearborn  street,  in  the  Donohue  &  Henneberry  building.  They 
have  selected  an  excellent  location. 

The  Pythian  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $10,000.  Incorporators,  John  C. 
MacGregor,  Carl  F.  Plerrman  and  Louis  M.  Klare. 

Pretty  Well  Scattered. — Among  the  subscriptions  recently 
received  by  one  mail  for  The  Inland  Printer,  were  orders  from 
Natal,  South  Africa;  Melbourne,  Australia ;  and  Sheffield,  England. 

P'red.  K.  Tracy,  for  twenty  years  connected  with  the  Newspaper 
Union,  in  w'hich  establishment  his  diligence,  intelligence,  and  integrity 
have  advanced  him  from  the  case  to  superintendent,  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  W'ith  the  American  Press  Association.  Though  w’e  are  aware  the 


loss  to  the  Newspaper  Union  is  a  serious  one,  the  change  is  a  profitable 
one  for  Fred,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him. 

The  Printers'  Circidhr  states  that  a  Chicago  man  w’ho  wanted  a 
large  job  of  printing  done  was  obliged  to  send  it  east.  We  think  the 
explanation  will  be  found  in  the  prices  asked,  not  in  the  inability  to 
execute. 

The  state  of  trade  seems  to  be  satisfactory  both  among  the  type 
founders  and  paper  w'arehouses,  business  being  fully  up  to  the  average 
of  spring  months.  In  the  paper  trade  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  stiffening 
of  prices. 

The  firm  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm  name  of  Peter  Johnson 
&  Co.,  blank  book  makers,  172  Clark  street,  has  been  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent,  Mr.  N.  F.  Olson  retiring.  The  business  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

A  PROMINENT  dry  goods  merchant  of  this  city  changes  his  advertise¬ 
ment  every  day,  and  has  a  new  picture  engraved  for  each  issue. 
Pictures,  he  says,  beat  everything  else  for  drawing  attention  to  an 
advertisement,  at  least  such  is  his  experience. 

The  Union  Type  Foundry  have  just  supplied  a  complete  outfit 
for  the  Arkansas  Traveler,  which,  like  Texas  Siftings,  has  removed 
to  more  important  quarters ;  the  Siftings  to  the  metropolis  of  the  East ; 
the  Traveler,  to  the  metropolis  of  the  West. 

James  F.  S.mall,  an  honorary  member  of  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  and  for  many  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Tribune  Company  as 
compositor,  proofreader  and  telegraph  editor,  died  April  27,  of  apoplexy. 
He  w'as  buried  with  military  honors  by  Thomas  Post,  G.  A.  R. 

The  of  Washington,  says :  “Sam  Rastall’s  system  has 

been  adopted  by  two  or  three  of  the  w'estern  unions,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  in  general  use  before  long,  as  many  people  are 
becoming  convinced  that  the  em  system  is  considerable  of  a  fraud.” 

Barnh.art,  Bros.  &  Spindler,  finding  their  present  quarters  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  demands  of  their  business,  have  purchased  the  twenty  feet 
immediately  north  of  their  location,  and  intend  erecting  thereon  a  five- 
story  structure,  with  basement,  as  an  addition  to  the  main  building. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Typothetse  of  Chicago  w’as  held 
at  the  Tremont  House  club  rooms,  on  Thursday  evening.  May  5.  The 
constitution  and  by-laws,  as  amended,  w'ere  unanimously  adopted.  The 
time  of  future  meetings  was  changed  from  8  P.  M.  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  each  month,  till  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Morgan  B.  Mills,  ex-president  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union, 
and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  identified  with  the  printing  business  in 
Chicago,  died  April  28,  at  his  residence  in  Austin,  of  a  complication  of 
dropsy  and  Bright’s  disease.  He  was  buried  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  of  which  organization  he  was  a  prominent  member. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  : 

Resolvedy  That  we  request  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  to  institute  an  inquiry 
by  its  members  in  the  legislature  at  Springfield  whether  the  Legal  News  Company 
receives  certain  specified  privileges  or  emoluments  for  printing  the  Legal  News 
newspaper. 

The  well-known  Baker  Publishing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  publishers 
and  importers  of  advertising  cards  and  novelties,  have  opened  a  branch 
office  at  room  D,  Quincy  building,  northeast  corner  Clark  and  Adams 
streets,  under  the  efficient  management  of  W.  H.  Lyman.  Their  stock 
is  a  large  and  varied  one,  and  the  styles  exhibited  are  among  the  most 
attractive  in  the  market. 

Some  two  years  ago,  a  lack  of  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  Chicago 
Typographical  Union,  induced  the  adoption  of  a  rebate  system,  by  which 
members  attending  regular  meetings  were  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  twenty- 
five  cents  (one-half)  on  each  month’s  dues.  Since  that  time  a  very  large 
attendance  has  resulted,  often  reaching  five  hundred  members.  It 
appearing  evident  that  the  necessity  for  the  inducement  no  longer  exists, 
the  union,  at  its  meeting  held  April  24,  abolished  the  rebate  feature 
entirely. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  recently  issued  a  series 
of  maps,  in  pocket  form,  which,  on  account  of  their  reliability  and 
careful  accuracy  in  details,  cannot  fail  to  find  commendation  among 
those  in  search  of  correct  geographical  information.  The  first  of  the 
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series  comprises  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  and  are  designed  for 
general  use,  while  the  remainder,  to-wit :  one  of  Ohio,  one  of  Dakota, 
one  of  Minnesota,  and  one  of  Arizona,  are  shippers’  guides,  being 
designed  to  aid  the  merchant  and  his  clerks  in  identifying  places  and 
discovering  their  means  of  approach. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  the  No7i-  Unionist,  a 
small  three-column,  eight-page  bi-monthly,  issued  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  by  Messrs.  Grubb  &  Sexton.  Subscription  price  per 
annum.  In  defining  its  position  it  says :  “  Its  editors,  proprietors  and 
compositors  are  so-called  ‘  Rats  ’ — professional  ‘  Rats  ’  with  a  big  ‘  R  ’ — 
and  as  such  will  do  all  in  their  pow'er  to  ‘  Rat  ’  any  office  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  typographical  union.”  Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes,  and  as  we  live  in  a  free  country,  we  suppose  the  publishers  have 
the  right  of  stating  their  mission  in  their  own  way. 

The  No.  i6  Club  is  the  title  of  a  social  organization  among  the 
printers  of  Chicago,  which  has  given  many  enjoyable  dances  and  enter¬ 
tainments  during  the  past  winter.  The  club  is  so  named  for  the  reason 
that  its  active  membership  is  limited  to  sixteen,  and  also  in  honor  of 
Chicago  Typographical  Union.  Its  officers  are :  president,  D.  T.  Wil¬ 
son  ;  vice-president,  Joseph  R.  Jessup ;  secretary-treasurer,  Charles 
King.  There  are  at  present  three  vacancies  in  the  membership,  and 
eligible  craftsmen  who  desire  the  pleasure  and  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  charming  social,  should  lose  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  have  their 
names  inscribed  upon  the  books  of  the  club. 

A  Deserved  Compliment. — A  printing  firm  (?)  in  this  cAy—ph-e 
etjils — who  run  a  one-horse,  dollar  a  thousand,  throat- cutting,  blacksmith 
establishment,  acquaint  us  wdth  the  fact  that  they  do  not  want  The 
Inland  Printer  at  any  price.  Well,  w-e  should  be  surprised  if  they 
did.  We  certainly  w'ould  not  w’ere  we  in  their  places,  as  it  is  not  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  botches  or  scalpers ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
is  a  thorn  in  their  flesh.  They  do  not  like  to  be  constantly  reminded 
that  they  are  the  fungi  of  an  honorable  calling,  of  the  despicable  posi¬ 
tion  they  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession,  or  the  character  of 
the  work  turned  out.  And,  by  the  by,  when  w'e  come  to  think  of  it,  it 
is  rather  rubbing  it  in — first  to  excoriate  them,  and  then  to  expect  them 
to  pay  for  the  switch  wdiich  bastes  them.  But  then  we  appreciate  the 
compliment  conferred  by  the  refusal  all  the  same. 

The  Copeland  steam  engine,  manufactured  by  the  Northrop  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  on  exhibition  at  the  ware- 
rooms  of  the  E.  P.  Donnell  Manufacturing  Company,  327  and  329 
Dearborn  street,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  engineers, 
electricians,  etc.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  production.  Although  the 
machine  exhibited  was  but  half  horsepow'er,  weighing  forty-three 
pounds,  boiler  and  engine  complete,  we  were  witness  to  it  driving  two 
stapling  machines  through  books  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pages,  each  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  pressure  of  but 
sixty  pounds  of  steam.  It  can  be  run  without  smokestack,  in  a  work¬ 
room,  without  emitting  odor  or  smell  of  any  character.  The  cost  of 
running  is  almost  nominal,  the  fuel  used  being  common  illuminating 
gas,  with  safety  boiler  attached,  the  expense  of  which  will  not  exceed 
eight  cents  per  day.  Cost  of  half-horsepower  engine,  |iio. 


The  following  table,  furnished  by  Secretary-Treasurer  Rastall,  will 
show  the  steady  and  continuous  growth  of  the  membership  and  receipts 
of  Chicago  Typographical  Union  : 


Year  Ending  April  30. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

Initiated  during  year.  ..  . 
Admitted  by  card . 

159 

109 

77 

97 

109 

580 

477 

524 

592 

450 

Applications  rejected . 

5 

4 

3 

17 

Withdrawn  by  card . 

547 

436 

496 

550 

429 

Expelled . 

48 

46 

50 

59 

Reinstated . 

10 

13 

^9 

18 

Deceased . 

Number  of  members  in  good 

14 

II 

7 

10 

standing,  April  30 . 

Number  of  non-union  men 

1,337 

1,128 

1,044 

948 

(estimated) . 

Receipts  of  union  during 

600 

6.0 

500 

400 

500 

year . 

s7.981.86 

$6,748.65 

^86,624.50 

5^6,085.60 

$5,659.91 

On  April  24  last,  occurred  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Typographical  Union,  at  which  meeting  the  installation  of  the  new 
officers  took  place.  Resolutions  were  adopted  eulogizing  the  retiring 


officers.  President  H.  S.  Street,  on  taking  the  chair,  delivered  a  very 
able  address.  We  publish  the  following  extract  from  it,  as  being  pecu¬ 
liarly  applicable  at  this  time,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration,  of  the  craft  everywhere  : 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  that  I  consider  of 
vital  importance  to  our  organization,  and  that  is  the  tendency  of  trade  unions  of  late 
to  enter  politics.  While  I  contend  that  a  member  of  this  union  has  a  perfect  right  to 
ally  himself  with  any  political  party  that  he  may  see  fit,  I  claim  that  no  member  has 
the  right  to  connect  the  name  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union  with  it  without  its 
full  knowledge  and  consent,  as  this  is  a  strictly  trade  organization,  and  one,  above 
all  others,  that  has  to  deal  with  employers  of  all  political  complexions.  Whenever  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  the  name  of  the  union  in  such  matters,  the  case  should  be 
laid  before  it  and  receive  its  unqualified  indorsement.  This,  gentlemen,  will  be  my 
course  regarding  politics  during  my  administration. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Western  Association  of  Type  Founders  and  Deal¬ 
ers  in  Printing  Materials  was  held,  Thursday  evening,  April  28,  at  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  in  this  city,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  regular  April  meeting  of  the  association,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Chicago.  Representatives  of  “  the  trade  ”  from  St.  Louis,  Sioux  City, 
Topeka,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Louisville  and  Detroit  were  present.  It 
was  resolved  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all  dealers  in  the  West  to  join, 
that  they  may  cooperate  in  a  uniform  list  on  machinery  as  well  as  print¬ 
ing  material  in  general.  A  manufacturers’  price  list  of  job  presses,  paper 
cutters,  hand  presses,  proof  presses,  etc.,  is  being  compiled  for  the  use 
of  the  association,  from  which  all  “the  trade”  will  sell  at  a  uniform 
discount.  Manufacturers  desirous  of  having  their  goods  listed  by  this 
association,  and  who  have  not  already  done  so,  will  please  send  their 
latest  revised  price  list  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Barhydt,  202  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

At  eight  o’clock  Monday  evening,  April  25,  fire  was  discovered  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company,  303  and  305 
Dearborn  street,  and  despite  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  fire  department  to 
check  its  progress,  the  five-story  building  with  its  contents  was  virtually 
destroyed.  But  while  the  ruins  were  smoking,  characteristic  of  Chicago 
energy,  quarters  were  obtained  for  press  works  and  salesrooms  in  the 
same  block,  where  they  are  now  located,  in  a  building  one  hundred  feet 
south  of  the  old  premises,  327  and  329  Dearborn  street,  and  66-68 
Third  avenue,  where  two  floors  have  been  secured,  fifty  by  seventy  feet. 
New  machines  were  at  once  purchased  and  placed  in  position,  and 
within  one  week  from  the  date  of  the  disaster,  the  entire  force  of  machin¬ 
ists  were  employed.  The  business  office  will,  for  the  time  being,  be 
located  at  339  Dearborn  street,  where  all  correspondence  should  be 
addressed.  The  old  quarters  will  be  at  once  rebuilt ;  probably  with 
two  additional  stories,  as  they  had,  at  the  time  .of  the  fire,  become 
entirely  too  small  for  their  trade.  Thus,  from  present  indications,  within 
three  months  from  date,  the  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company  expect  to 
return  to  303-305  Dearborn  street,  with  greatly  increased  facilities  and 
capacity. 

The  following  circular  has  been  sent  to  all  unions  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  International  Typographical  Union : 

Rooms  of  Buffalo  Typographical  Union,  No.  9. 1 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  i,  1887.  J 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  all  members  of  your  union  who 
expect  to  attend  the  thirty-fifth  annual  session  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  to  be  held  in  this  city,  June  6,  1887,  that  we  have  made  arrangements  with 
Messrs.  Wesley  Crouch  &  Co.,  of  the  Mansion  House,  to  accommodate  delegates, 
ex-delegate.s  and  visitors  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $2. 00  per  day. 

The  Mansion  House  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  first-class  hotels  in  western 
New  York.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Exchange  streets, 
and  only  two  blocks  from  the  Union  depot.  The  hotel  is  complete  in  all  its  appoint¬ 
ments  and  can  easily  accommodate  four  hundred  guests.  Its  cuisine  has  an  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  for  excellence,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  there,  will  be  no  cause  to 
complain  of  the  hotel  or  its  management. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  will  be  held  in  Fitch  Institute  Hall. 

Among  the  leading  features  in  the  line  of  entertainments  will  be  an  excursion  to 
Niagara  Falls,  an  excursion  on  Lake  Erie,  and  a  carriage-drive  around  the  city,  stop¬ 
ping  at  public  buildings  and  all  points  of  interest. 

From  information  received  to  date,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  coming  session  will 
be  the  largest  gathering  of  union  printers  in  the  history  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Please  hand  the  inclosed  card  to  the  chairman  of  your  delegation. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Chas.  M.  Berry,  President. 

Fred,  Hausauer,  Cor.  Secretary  (Box  147). 

An  excursion  at  very  low  rates  will  doubtless  leave  Chicago  for 
Buffalo,  to  attend  the  convention.  Any  craftsman  desiring  the  pleasure 
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of  this  trip  can  obtain  information  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Rastall,  or  from 
J.  R.  Jessup,  Wm.  McClevyi  Geo.  W.  Day  or  H.  M.  Cole,  delegates. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  was  held 
at  room  9,  Greenebaum’s  building,  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  4,  the 
president,  J.  S.  Thompson,  in  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  approved,  the  treasurer  presented 
his  annual  report,  which  showed  the  receipts  for  the  year  were  and 
the  expenditures  ^465.  The  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 
An  election  for  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  two 
years,  resulted  as  follows :  A.  C.  Cameron,  John  Buckie,  Jr.,  D. 
Oliphant,  S.  Rastall  and  A.  McCutchion.  Mr.  S.  E.  Pinta  was  elected 
to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  board  for  one  year.  The  dues  were  placed  at 
$2  per  annum,  and  an  assessment  of  50  cents  was  levied  on  each  mem¬ 
ber  to  defray  incidental  expenses.  Each  member  was,  on  motion, 
requested  to  prepare  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  himself,  to  be  read 
before  the  association,  and  entered  on  books  of  record,  to  be  secured  for 
that  purpose.  The  directors  were  requested  to  revise  the  list  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  lop  off  the  names  of  those  who  had  failed  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  association.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  A.  C.  Cameron ;  vice-president,  D.  Oliphant ; 
secretary-treasurer,  S.  E.  Pinta. 

SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

Collett  &  Foster,  Ellsworth,  Kansas.  A  number  of  business 
cards  which  prove  that  good  work  is  done  at  this  establishment. 

Cir.'ts.  W.  Porter,  Minneapolis.  Several  specimens  of  everyday 
work,  plain  but  creditable,  especially  commendable  in  spacing  and 
proportions. 

M.\ck  &  Sons,  Sterling,  Illinois.  A  number  of  exceedingly  well 
executed  and  printed  specimens  of  what  may  be  appropriately  termed 
sterling  work. 

II.  S.  Gracey,  East  Oakland,  California.  A  few  samples  of  fine 
commercial  work,  among  which  is  his  business  card  in  colors,  the  press- 
work  of  which  is  very  creditable. 

Bowers  &  Brown,  Needham,  Massachusetts.  A  goodly  assortment 
of  commercial  printing,  consisting  of  cards,  statements,  checks,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  stock,  etc.  Neat  but  not  gaudy. 

Groneweg  Bros.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  composition  and  presswork 
of  several  samples  received  do  not  correspond.  The  first,  as  a  rule, 
possesses  merit ;  the  second  calls  for  improvement. 

“  D.  D.  P.,”  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  The  best  advice  we  can  give 
you  is  to  carefully  read  the  articles  on  “  Colors  and  Color  Printing,”  now 
being  published  in  our  columns,  from  the  pen  of  A.  V.  Haight. 

Enterprise  Office,  Blairsville,  Pennsylvania.  Billhead  in  lake 
and  black;  embossed  by  process  recently  described  in  The  Inland 
Printer.  The  design  is  excellent,  but  the  presswork  spoils  all. 

B.  Borghese,  Bolivar  130,  Buenos  Ayres.  A  book  of  318  pages, 
containing  biographical  sketches  of  celebrities  in  the  typographic  art.  It 
is  an  instructive  and  entertaining  work,  embellished  by  a  page  likeness 
of  Gutenberg. 

Otis  J.  Rogers,  Girard,  Kansas.  A  number  of  the  specimens 
received  could  be  materially  improved  by  more  judgment  being  shown 
in  spacing  bet-ween  lines  —  a  fault  which  spoils  a  large  number  of  jobs 
now  turned  out. 

Acme  Printing  Company,  Detroit.  An  abridged  edition  of  poems 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe ;  also  a  copy  of  “  A  Hero  of  the  First  Century.” 
Both  are  gotten  up  in  an  attractive  form,  and  the  composition,  paper 
and  presswork  are  number  one. 

Earhart  &  Richardson,  Cincinnati.  An  exceedingly  attractive 
card,  in  colors,  for  Buffington  &  Garbrock.  The  design  is  unique,  the 
coloring  harmonious,  the  composition  commendable,  the  presswork 
creditable,  and  the  result  effective. 

The  Art  of  All  Arts  Trade  Annual,  from  the  establishment 
of  Matthews,  Northrup  &  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  productions  of  the  typographic  art  it  has  ever  been  our 
privilege  to  examine.  The  composition  and  presswork  are  simply 
superb.  The  paper,  heavy  extra  coated,  upon  which  it  is  printed,  was 
manufactured  expressly  for  it,  while  the  “  as-t  color  ”  and  black  inks 


used  are  the  best  the  market  affords.  Altogether,  it  is  a  sumptuous 
specimen,  which  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  the  house  producing  it. 

Gage  &  Son,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  A  business  circular,  the  first 
page  of  which  is  printed  in  gold  and  colors  — in  imitation  of  a  rich  wall 
paper  pattern,  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  it  is  used  in  the  interest 
of  a  painting,  graining  and  decorating  establishment. 

Owen  &  Bibeau,  Meriden,  Connecticut.  A  batch  of  samples  of 
first-class  commercial  jobwork,  turned  out  in  regular  routine  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  from  which  the  intelligent  learner  can  glean  a  good  many  practi¬ 
cal  ideas.  The  billheads  in  colors  are  chaste  and  effective. 

Johnson  Bros.,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  An  exceedingly  well-designed 
and  executed  firm  letterhead,  the  mitering  and  joints  of  which  are  well- 
nigh  perfect.  The  other  samples  received  are  also  worthy  of  the  envi¬ 
able  reputation  which  this  comparatively  young  house  has  made. 

James  Hough,  Jr.,  Guelph,  Ontario.  This  gentleman,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Guelph  Herald,  and  with  whose  workmanship  our 
readers  are  somewhat  familiar,  sends  a  large  assortment  of  samples  of 
plain  and  colored  printing,  which  fully  entitles  him  to  retain  the  rank  we 
have  placed  him  in — that  of  a  first-class  printer. 

Item  Printing  Company,  Garrettsville,  Ohio.  Several  attractive 
plain  and  crazy-edge  gilt  beveled  invitation  cards — a  striking  contrast 
to  the  specimens  shown  in  last  month’s  Inland  Printer,  from  the 
same  town.  It  is  strange  that  an  amateur  establishment  can  profitably 
exist  in  a  locality  capable  of  turning  out  such  first-class  work. 

J.  F.  Hoover,  Davenport,  Iowa.  A  large  and  excellent  display  of 
reaUy  good  work,  which  we  will  take  pleasure  in  distributing  where  it 
will  prove  a  benefit.  The  taste,  workmanship  and  happy  faculty  of  using 
the  right  line  in  the  right  place,  evinced,  as  also  the  material  available, 
to  the  best  advantage,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  few  specimens  of 
colored  work  appear  to  advantage,  and  the  presswork  is  excellent. 

Specimens  have  also  been  received  from  H.  Gundling,  Chicago ; 
W.  H.  Besack,  Philadelphia ;  Blake  &  West,  Shenandoah,  Iowa ; 
Fanning  Printing  Co.,  Newton  Upper  P'alls,  Mass. ;  Sandford  &  Davis, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Signal  Office,  Huntingburg,  Indiana ;  H.  Homan  & 
Karp,  Quincy;  J.  Eveleth  Griffith,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  a  programme  for 
the  Waverly  Club,  which  is  a  feather  in  his  cap. 


NEWSPAPfeRS  IN  1887. 

Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  issued  the  nineteenth 
annual  edition  of  their  standard  publication,  the  “  American  Newspaper 
Directory.” 

The  new  volume  contains  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  class  publications, 
so  admirably  arranged  that  any  one  of  the  three  thousand  papers  repre¬ 
sented  there  can  be  readily  referred  to  and  all  important  facts  concerning 
it,  together  with  its  circulation  rating,  easily  obtained. 

The  Newspaper  Directory  will  be  used  principally  by  publishers, 
advertisers,  and  advertising  agents,  but  the  vast  fund  of  information  it 
contains  makes  it  valuable  to  persons  of  almost  every  trade  and  pro¬ 
fession.  As  a  gazetteer  alone  it  is  well  worth  the  price  charged,  ^5,  for 
it  fully  describes  every  town  in  which  a  newspaper  is  issued,  and  few 
people  care  to  know  about  any  place  where  one  is  not. 

The  number  of  papers  published  in  the  United  States,  territories 
(including  Alaska)  and  Canada,  is'  put  at  15,420,  an  increase  of  581  in 
one  year. 

The  growth  of  newspapers  in  some  of  the  western  states  would  be  a 
matter  of  wonder,  if  it  were  not  that  this  year  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  Kansas  the  increase  is  89,  and  in  Nebraska  64;  while  the  Keystone 
State  shows  a  smaller  advance  of  35,  and  the  Buckeye  State  of  30. 
Pennsylvania  exhibits  the  largest  increase  in  dailies,  17;  Kansas  in 
weeklies,  81,  and  New  York  in  monthlies,  42.  Seven  states  show  a 
decrease,  the  most  prominent  instances  being  New  Hampshire  and 
Virginia,  6  each.  The  whole  volume  shows  that  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  sustain  its  reputation  as  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  the 
kind  yet  published,  and  to  insure  accuracy  in  every  detail.  Anything 
less  than  a  complete  compendium  of  American  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  would  surprise  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  former  efforts  of  this 
firm,  who  are  so  well  known  as  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best  known  of 
all  the  American  advertising  agencies. 
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PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 


Super-calendered  paper  is  growing  in  demand  in  England. 

The  Pioneer  Paper  Mill,  Athens,  Georgia,  will  soon  be  started  up  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Case  Brothers,  -of  South  Manchester,  are,  it  is  rumored,  about  to 
erect  a  paper  mill  at  Middleton,  Connecticut. 

A  PAPER  MILL  is  to  be  erected  at  Ottawa,  Kansas,  the  first  in  the 
state,  and  will  utilize  begasse  as  raw  material. 

It  is  reported  that  |i, 000,000  will  be  put  into  cottonseed  oil  and 
paper  mills  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  this  year. 

The  International  Sulphite  and  Fiber  Paper  Company,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  ,^1,000,000. 

The  Minneapolis  Paper  Mills,  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  have  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  ^160,000.  Calvin  N.  Warner,  and  others, 
are  incorporators. 

A  WOOD-PULP  mill  is  now  being  built  in  Aiken  county.  South 
Carolina,  two  miles  below  Augusta,  Georgia.  Its  capacity  will  be  ten 
tons  of  dry  pulp  per  day. 

Mr.  Todd,  a  Scotch  paper  maker,  has  been  visiting  this  country,  to 
buy  machinery  for  his  paper  manufactory  in  Edinburgh,  as  he  says  he 
can  buy  that  suitable  for  his  purpose  better  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe. 

There  are  two  paper  mills  in  Otago,  New  Zealand,  employing 
twenty-five  males  and  twelve  females.  A  capital  of  $64,000  is  invested 
in  the  industry,  and  440  tons  of  paper,  valued  at  $36,000,  were  turned 
out  last  year. 


L.  I..  Brown  Paper  Company,  of  Adams,  Massachusetts,  will  soon 
build  an  addition  to  its  stone  mill,  of  a  machine  room,  50  by  100  feet, 
and  another  room,  30  by  100,  all  of  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  August  I,  next. 

A  NEW  COMPANY  has  been  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  super- 
calendered  and  machine  finished  book  paper,  at  Otsego,  Michigan,  on 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  with  a  600  horse¬ 
power  water  privilege. 

Chas.  W.  Howard,  formerly  of  the  Patten  Paper  Company, 
Neenah,  Wisconsin,  has  purchased  the  site  of  the  old  Menasha  Paper 
Company’s  mill,  Menasha,  and  is  erecting  a  large  paper  mill  for  the 
manufacture  of  printing  paper.  The  Menasha  Paper  Company  was 
destroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago. 


Wages  in  Chinese  Mills. — According  to  the  Revue de  la  Papeterie 
there  are  several  paper  mills  in  Tonquin.  One  is  at  Hanoi,  and  pro¬ 
duces  most  of  the  home-made  paper  of  those  regions.  It  belongs  to 
twelve  shareholders  in  equal  parts.  The  hands  (there  are  both  male 
and  female)  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  to  three  cents  per  day. 

According  to  the  1887-88  “  Paper  Makers’  Directory  of  All 
Nations,”  recently  published  by  S.  C.  Phillips,  editor  of  the  Paper 
Mpkers'  Circular,  London,  there  are  4,597  paper  mills  in  the  different 
countries,  as  follows : 


England  and  Wales, 

Scotland . 

Ireland . 

Isle  of  Man  . 

France . 

Belgium . 

Turkey  in  Europe  .. 

Turkey  in  Asia . 

Australia . 

New  Zealand . 

India . 

China . 

Germany . 

Austro-Hungary _ 

. 

spam . 

Portugal . . 

Russia . 

Sweden . 
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Norway . 

Holland . 

Switzerland . 

Denmark . 

Roumania . 

Greece . . 

Japan  . 

Alauritius . 

Algeria . 

Egypt . 

Canada  . 

United  States . 

Mexico. . 

Cuba . . . 

Argentine  Republic. 

Brazil . 

Chili . 

Venezuela . 

Demerara . 


A  PAPER  MILL  and  paper  bag  factory  are  to  be  built  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  and  the  company  to  build,  equip  and  work  the  mills  has  been 
incorporated,  the  joint  stock  capital  being  $250,000.  The  brick  buildings 
will  cost  $125,000.  James  Campbell,  an  old  paper  manufacturer,  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  business  in  all  of  its  branches,  is  to  be 
the  manager. 


There  are  forty  more  newspapers  in  New  England  today  than  there 
were  fourteen  months  ago. 

Edward  Payson  Weston,  the  father  of  long  distance  walking,  has 
returned  to  journalism,  and  is  now  a  New  York  reporter. 

The  St.  Louis  RepiMicaji  has  added  ten  regular  cases  to  its  force, 
and  the  Chronicle  is  running  a  double  force  on  city  printing. 

The  Albany  (New  York)  Morning  Express  Company  was  incor¬ 
porated,  April  4,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

The  Albany  (New  York)  Journal  is  soon  to  have  a  new  web  per¬ 
fecting  press,  the  present  facilities  not  being  equal  to  the  growing  circu¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  R.  Winders,  corresponding  secretary  of  Wilkes- 
barre  union,  has  been  reelected  chief  templar  of  the  Good  Templars’ 
Lodge  of  Wilkesbarre. 

The  Burland  Lithographing  Co.,  of^Montreal,  printers  of  the 
dominion  notes,  will  erect  a  large  establishment  in  Ottawa,  shortly,  for 
this  branch  of  their  business. 

Oswald  Ottendorfer,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Staats  Zei- 
tung,  recently  gave  175  of  his  employes  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  total  earnings  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Speer,  delegate  from  187  to  the  Buffalo  conven¬ 
tion,  represented  the  local  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  Wilkes¬ 
barre,  at  their  late  district  convention. 

During  the  past  six  months,  six  attempts  have  been  made  to  burn 
the  office  of  the  New  York  Zeitung.  The  scoundrel  or  scoundrels 
implicated  have  so  far  escaped  detection. 

Mr.  John  D.  Vaugh.an,  a  member  of  Denver  T>-pographical  Union, 
and  delegate  to  the  Buffalo  convention,  has  been  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Governor  Adams,  of  Colorado. 

The  city  council  of  Denver  has  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
mayor  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  International  Typographical  Union 
to  hold  its  annual  session  for  1888  in  that  city. 

The  owners  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Standard  have  secured  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Brooklyn  Union  Publishing  Company,  and  here¬ 
after  both  journals  will  be  under  one  management. 

The  employes  of  the  New  York  Daily  Indicator,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  were  the  recipients  of  a  handsome  dividend,  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  business,  based  on  their  earnings  for  the  past  year. 

The  Craftsman  urges  the  withdrawal  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Y/e  trust 
that  body  will  not  commit  itself  to  any  such  shortsighted  policy. 

John  P.  Pettit,  aged  84,  the  oldest  printer  in  Cincinnati,  is  dead. 
He  was  once  foreman  of  the  old  Gazette,  and  was  on  that  paper  when 
it  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  circulation,  and  ran  it  off  on  a  hand- 
press. 

The  Union  Printer  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  “  Chapel  Notes,” 
which  have  been  quite  a  feature  in  its  columns,  on  account  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  indulged  in  by  some  of  its  correspondents.  We  think  the 
decision  a  wise  one. 

The  Pressmen’s  Union  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  Henry  Loges,  president;  Charles  Nichols,  vice-president; 
Samuel  T.  Geimer,  treasurer;  Henry  Gallieu,  financial  secretary; 
Thomas  Manning,  sergeant-at-arms. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  was  formerly  two-thirds  leaded  nonpareil, 
but  since  the  advance  it  has  been  set  solid.  This  brings  wages  down 
below  what  they  were  before  the  advance,  but  it  is  not  thought  this 
state  of  affairs  will  continue.  One  column  has  also  been  taken  off  each 
of  its  pages. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Humphrey,  one  of  the  best-known  printers  in 
this  city  or  state,  died  yesterday  afternoon,  after  a  protracted  illness. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Humphrey  was  at  the  head  of  the  typographical 
department  of  the  Courier- Journal  jobrooms,  and  to  his  executive 
ability  and  earnestness  is  due  much  of  the  success  of  the  institution. 
For  several  years  past  Mr.  Humphrey’s  health  has  been  failing,  but  he 
did  not  leave  his  place  of  business  until  about  two  months  ago,  when  he 
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began  slowly  to  sink.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  several  children. — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-  Journal,  May  j,  /88y. 

The  Pressmen’s  Union  of  Indianapolis  have  adopted  a  rather  novel 
method  to  raise  funds  to  send  their  delegate  to  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  They  have  purchased  an  elegant  office  chair,  which 
is  to  be  voted  to  the  most  popular  printing  office  employer.  The  price 
of  tickets  is  ten  cents.  By  all  means  give  the  boys  a  lift,  say  we. 

The  United  States  Government  is  the  greatest  printer  in  the  world. 
The  aggregate  number  of  governmental  publications  issued  annually 
amounts  now  to  about  2,500,000,  of  which  about  500,000  are  bound 
volumes.  This  is  the  maximum.  But  a  moderate  estimate  will  put  the 
aggregate  publications  of  the  government  from  the  beginning  until  today 
at  30,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Gideon,  the  efficient  agent  of  The  Inland  Printer  in 
Omaha,  has  recently  fitted  up  an  office  at  1513  Douglas  street,  where  he 
is  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  in  the  line  of  printing  intrusted  to  him, 
with  satisfaction  to  his  customers.  Mr.  Gideon  is  a  number  one  printer, 
and  as  his  office  is  fitted  up  with  new  and  modern  material,  we  shall  be 
disappointed  if  his  work  does  not  prove  a  credit  to  him. 

The  Boston  Printers’  Union  has  adopted  a  scale  of  prices,  to  take 
effect  after  May  i,  and  after  that  time  work  will  cease  at  12  noon  on 
Saturdays.  The  scale  provides  that  all  men  employed  by  the  week  shall 
receive  not  less  than  $15,  not  more  than  ten  hours  to  constitute  a  day’s 
work.  On  all  days  preceding  holidays  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day’s  work.  When  paid  by  the  hour  the  price  shall  he  30  cents  per 
hour,  all  Sunday  and  holiday  work  to  be  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per 
hour,  and  80  cents  per  hour  for  nightwork.  The  pressmen  have  made 
demands  similar  to  the  above,  including  the  half  holidays  on  Saturdays 
and  extra  pay  for  extra  work. —  T/ie  Craftsman. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  book,  of  eighty  pages,  on  “  Fast 
Typesetting,”  the  joint  production  of  Messrs.  Barnes,  McCann  and 
Duguid,  containing  the  portraits  and  biographies  of  the  more  famous 
swift  compositors,  and  an  authentic  record  of  the  several  tournaments 
and  matches  at  typesetting,  with  tabulated  statements  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  in  the  various  contests,  and  a  reprint  of  the  copy  from  which 
the  best  records  were  made ;  also  hints  and  suggestions  on  typesetting. 
It  is  certainly  a  valuable  compilation,  and  will,  no  doubt,  secure  a 
large  sale.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  when  the  first  edition  is 
exhausted,  that  the  second  edition  should  be  gotten  up  in  a  little  more 
artistic  manner. 

foreign. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  new  weekly  paper  will  shortly  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  the  Gael. 

It  gratifies  us  to  state  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond,  the  esteemed  and 
indefatigable  secretary  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  has  received 
an  appointment  as  one  of  her  majesty’s  honorary  inspectors  of  prisons. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  serial  publications  registered 
as  newspapers  in  the  colony  of  New  Zeland.  Deducting  mere  trade 
circulars  and  weekly  reprints  of  daily  papers,  there  still  remain  more 
than  one  hundred.  This  is  a  large  proportion  for  a  European  population 
of  580,000. 

The  Edinburgh  (Scotland)  Cooperative  Printing  Company  (Limited) 
continues  to  make  satisfactory  progress,  the  trade  for  the  past  year 
amounting  to  ^36,180,  or  #5,700  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  of  profit-sharing,  the  workmen  have  one  shilling 
in  the  pound  on  their  wages. 

The  London  Press  News  says  :  “  The  technical  education  of  printers’ 
movement  is  on  the  increase,  and  has  now  been  taken  up  in  Dublin, 
where  several  very  interesting  practical  lectures  have  been  delivered,  and 
papers  read  by  some  of  the  leading  printers  of  that  city.  The  recent 
lectures  in  Derby  and  London  have  all  helped  to  give  an  impetus  to  the 
movement,  which  is  now  evidently  spreading  throughout  the  entire  trade. 
May  it  widen  and  prosper,  as  good  fruit  is  sure  to  be  the  result !  ” 

A  supplement  to  the  government  Gazette,  of  New  Zealand,  issued 
January  28,  contains  the  following  statistics  relating  to  the  printing 
industry:  “The  number  of  printing  establishments  in  the  colony  in 
March,  1885,  was  135,  thus  distributed  among  the  several  provincial 


districts:  Auckland,  28  ;  Taranaki,  5  ;  Hawke’s  Bay,  8;  Wellington, 
23;  Marlborough,  3  ;  Nelson,  10 ;  Westland,  6 ;  Canterbury,  16;  Otago, 
36.  These  employ  2,107  hands — 1,999  males  and  108  females.” 

There  is  talk  of  the  erection  of  paper  mills  in  Melbourne  or  Sydney, 
to  open  out  trade  between  Australia  and  India,  and,  if  possible,  with 
China.  There  is  an  excellent  line  of  steamers  running  from  the  above 
ports  to  India  and  China,  via  Colombo,  and  it  is  thought  that,  as  paper 
is  both  dear  and  rare  in  the  eastern  parts,  a  good  trade  could  he  worked 
up,  especially  as  there  is  plenty  of  raw  material  to  work  up  both  in  India 
and  China,  where  at  times  much  rubbish  has  to  do  duty  for  printing 
papers. 

The  London  Press  News  for  March  contains  the  following ;  “  A 
country  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  curious  technical  case : 
Being  very  busy  lately,  his  men  had  to  work  a  considerable  number  of 
hours  overtime.  When  the  work  was  done,  some  of  them  took  a  brief 
holiday ;  and  when  settling  day  came,  some  had  five  days  to  be  paid  for 
and  fourteen  hours  overtime  as  night  work.  The  employer,  therefore, 
instead  of  paying  his  men  in  accordance  with  the  trade  rules,  for  five 
days  at  the  day  rate  of  pay,  and  fourteen  hours  as  night  pay,  just  paid 
them  for  an  ordinary  week  of  six  days  and  four  hours  overtime.  This 
the  men  disputed,  and  took  the  case  into  court,  where  the  judge  decided 
in  their  favor,  saying  that  night  pay  could  not  be  set  off  by  deducting 
day  pay  to  meet  it.” 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Compton  Lithographing  Company  of  St.  Louis  has  failed. 
Liabilities  reported  to  be  #25,000. 

The  rare  manuscripts  in  the  great  Paris  library,  are  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  so  that  they  may  be  reproduced  if  destroyed. 

The  Curtis  Printing  Company,  158  East  Third  street,  St.  Paul, 
have  just  put  in  an  electric  motor  to  run  their  presses. 

Outside  the  government  printing  office  there  is  not  an  electrotype 
or  stereotype  foundry  in  Washington.  The  work  has  to  be  sent  to 
Baltimore. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  good  recipe  for  map-engraving  wax; 
Four  ounces  of  linseed  oil,  half  an  ounce  of  gum  benzoin,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  white  wax  ;  boil  two-thirds. 

B.vttered  Wood  Letter.— This  may  be  remedied  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  first  leveling  out  the  hole  and  then  filling  up  with  bees¬ 
wax,  sealing-wax,  elastic  glue,  or  heel-ball. 

The  paste  used  by  the  Romans  in  making  paper  was  made  of  wheat- 
flour,  mixed  in  boiling  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  added ;  and 
to  this  day  there  has  been  very  little  improvement  upon  the  Romans’ 
paste. 

The  first  penny  paper  in  Jamaica  has  just  been  issued  at  Kingston, 
under  the  name  of  the  Jamaica  Post.  It  is  not  a  very  pretentious 
looking  journal,  but  not  the  less  is  it  a  creditable  advance,  and  marks  a 
distinct  stage  in  journalistic  enterprise  in  the  West  Indies. 

M.  H.  Eaton,  wholesale  paper  dealer,  Philadelphia,  finds  no  longer 
any  margin  in  the  business  to  warrant  high  rents.  He  has  accordingly 
sold  his  Chestnut  street  lease,  and  purchased  the  property  307  Cherry 
street,  and  will  remove  thereto  as  soon  as  his  new  building  is  completed. 
This  move  will  also  enable  him  to  give  personal  attention  to  his  print¬ 
ing  ink  factory,  also  on  Cherry  street. 

At  the  occurrence  of  the  first  fire  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  spring 
of  1850,  the  Pacific  Press  issued  an  extra,  the  edition  of  which  was 
sold  for  $1  per  copy.  Capt.  Bushnell,  now  on  one  of  the  boats  of  the 
Oakland  ferry,  but  then  running  on  the  Sacramento  river,  took  six  copies 
to  Sacramento,  and  they  were  taken  quickly  at  $6  per  copy.  People  in 
those  days  appreciated  a  newspaper. 

Readers  whose  books  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  attacked  by 
mildew,  may  preserve  them  to  some  extent  by  placing  a  saucer  of 
quicklime  near,  in  the  bookcase,  or  shelf,  or  where  convenient.  The 
lime  absorbs  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  must  be  renewed,  as  it  becomes 
slacked  and  looses  its  strength.  It  is  equally  good  for  putting  in  linen 
chests,  iron  safes,  or  wherever  there  is  likely  to  be  any  mustiness  owing 
to  the  exclusion  of  fresh  air. 
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SPECIMENS  FOR  COMPETITION. 


Henry  De  Witt,  Compositor,  with  Poole  Bros.,  Chicago. 
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NEW  YORK  TYPOTHETiE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Typothetse  of  New  York  was  held  on 
Thursday,  April  7.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
encouraging,  showing  an  increase  in  membership  and  a  handsome  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  treasury.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  Pres¬ 
ident,  William  C.  Martin;  vice-presidents,  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  and 
Douglas  Taylor;  corresponding  secretary,  William  C.  Rogers;  recording 
secretary,  Peter  De  Baun ;  treasurer,  Albert  B.  King ;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  John  Polhemus,  chairman,  James  W.  Pratt,  Henry  Bessey,  E.  P. 
Goby  and  James  A.  Rogers. 


BUSINESS  CHANGES. 

The  Manhattan  Type  Foundry,  New  York,  recently  located  at  323 
Pearl  street,  has  moved  to  new  and  more  commodious  quarters,  15  Park 
Place,  where,  with  increased  facilities,  its  management  is  now  prepared 
to  more  promptly  attend  to  the  orders  of  customers. 

The  type  foundry  and  printers’  supply  business  heretofore  conducted 
by  H.  L.  Pelouze  &  Son,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  transferred  to  N. 
Bunch  and  John  H.  Mills,  who  will  continue  the  same  at  the  old  loca¬ 
tion,  314  and  316  Eighth  street.  Mr.  J.  H.  Mills  has  been  connected 
with  the  retiring  firm  since  its  organization. 

The  partnership  heretofore  existing  between  Wm.  St.  Clair  Ross  and 
Sabin  Robbins,  wholesale  paper  dealers,  Cincinnati,  has  been  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent,  Mr.  Robbins  retiring,  his  interest  having  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  partner,  Mr.  St.  Clair  Ross.  The  business  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  old  location,  southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Elm  streets, 
under  the  name  of  W.  St.  C.  Ross  &  Co. 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

CORRECTED  FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 

Baltimore. — State  of  trade,  very  fair;  prospects,  equally  so;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  45  cents ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  45  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  J18. 

Boston. — State  of  trade,  good ;  prospects,  good ;  composition  on  morning 
p.apers,  40  to  45  cents  ;  evening,  33 to  39  cents;  bookwork,  38  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  ^15.  Saturday  half  holiday. 

Chicago. — State  of  trade,  fair,  for  the  season  ;  prospects,  encouraging,  but  the 
city  is  crowded  with  tourists,  averaging  six  arrivals  per  day  for  the  first  week  in 
May  ;  composition  on  morning  papers,  46  cents ;  evening,  41  cents  ;  bookwork,  40 
cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $18.  The  secretary-treasurer’s  office  will  in  future 
be  at  164  and  166  Washington  street,  room  21. 

Cincinnati. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  45  cents ;  evening,  40  cents ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  gi8. 

Columbia. — State  of  trade,  fairly  good;  prospects,  encouraging;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  $1$  for  nine  hours’ 
work ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $18  to  $20. 

Denver. — State  of  trade,  lively ;  prospects,  encouraging ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  50  cents  ;  evening,  50  cents  ;  bookwork,  45  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$21.  Our  delegates  have  been  instructed  to  vote  for  a  nine-hour  system. 

Detroit. — State  of  trade,  excellent ;  prospects,  very  good  ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  36  cents ;  evening,  33  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $14  to  $16. 

Harrisburg. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  encouraging;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $12.  At  present  several  printers  with  cards  could  find  employment.  In 
enforcing  provisions  making  the  town  regular  in  many  particulars,  the  usual  obstacles 
are  encountered,  but  none  are  of  a  serious  nature. 

Indianapolis. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  35  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  J15  per  week  ;  job  printers,  ;Ji5  per 
week. 

Joliet, — State  of  trade,  fairly  good  ;  prospects,  good ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents;  evening,  27  cents;  bookwork,  27  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
(fie  to  $is. 

Kalamazoo. — State  of  trade,  never  better;  prospects,  excellent;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  27  cents;  evening,  25  cents;  bookwork,  25  cents ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  ^12.  An  occasional  “sub”  is  welcome. 

Mobile. — State  of  trade,  still  dull ;  prospects,  gloomy  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$16.  If  printers  come  this  way  at  present,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  regret  it. 

New  Haven. — State  of  trade,  very  fair;  prospects,  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  35  cents ;  bookwork,  30  to  40  cents  ;  job 
printers,  per  week,  ^15. 

New  Orleans. — Business,  fairly  good  ;  prospects,  same;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  45  cents ;  evening,  40  cents ;  job  printers,  $18  per  week.  The  supply  of 
printers  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 


Omaha. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  doubtful ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  35  cents;  evening  papers,  32  cents;  weekwork,  $15.  The  scale  has  been 
raised  to  40  cents  on  morning  and  37  cents  on  evening  papers ;  to  take  effect  May  16. 

Ottumwa. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  evening 
papers,  30  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $14  to  $15.  The  Democrat  is  still  out. 

Philadelphia. — State  of  trade,  good ;  prospects,  first-rate ,  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $16  to  ^18. 

Rochester. — State  of  trade,  brisk;  prospects,  quite  favorable;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  33  cents ;  evening,  30  cents ;  bookwork,  30  cents ;  weekwork, 
^14  to  $1$. 

Sioux  City. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  some  better ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  33  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  gi6.  Supply  of  printers  not  quite  equal  to  demand. 

Springfield. — State  of  trade,  rather  dull ;  prospects,  same;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  335^  cents;  evening,  30  cents;  bookwork,  30  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $15.  Business  has  slacked  up  materially  here  during  the  past  month,  and 
an  unusually  large  number  of  printers  are  idle. 

St.  Louis. — State  of  trade,  fairly  good  ;  prospects,  fair  ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
;pi8  to  $20. 

Topeka. — State  of  trade,  good;  outlook  favorable;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents;  evening,  25  cents;  job  printers,  per  week,  $15.  Bookwork  in  the 
state  office,  and  also  in  the  smaller  offices  is  done  entirely  by  the  week,  but  in 
Crane’s,  by  the  1,000,  at  40  cents. 

Wilkesbarre.— State  of  trade,  good  ;  prospects,  very  bright ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  job  printers,  per  week,  $12 
to  $15.  Steady,  sober  “  subs  ”  can  find  steady  employment. 

Winnipeg. — State  of  trade,  quiet ;  prospects,  poor ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  37^4  cents  ;  bookwork,  37J4  to  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  gi6  to  $j8. 
Stay  away ;  a  number  have  arrived  here  lately ;  result,  a  number  of  idle  printers. 
The  union  is  prosperous  ;  membership  increasing ;  pressmen  seeking  membership. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Whipple’s  Economic  proof  press,  with  important  improvements, 
size  10  by  32  inches,  20-lb.  cylinder,  21  inches  in  circumference  (instead 
of  7,  as  stated  in  xVpril  Inland  Printer),  is  listed  at  $12.00.  The 
cheapest  regular  proof  press,  same  size,  is  sold  for  $28.00. 


SANBORN’S  NEW  PAPER  CUTTER. 

We  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of 
“  The  ’87,”  Sanborn’s  new  paper  cutter,  which  is  claimed  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  low  price  cutters  in  the  market.  Sizes :  to  cut  25  inches, 
$115;  to  cut  32  inches,  $150. 


EVIDENCE  OF  PROGRESS. 

Messrs.  F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  printers’ 
materials,  who,  for  several  years  past,  have  occupied  two  floors  at  No. 
ii  Spruce  street,  New  York,  have,  through  an  increase  of  business,  been 
compelled  to  secure  a  lease  of  the  entire  five-story  building,  at  the  same 
number.  On  the  ground  floor  they  have  opened  a  store,  fitted  out  with 
every  necessary  in  the  line  of  a  printing  office  from  a  press  to  a  bodkin, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  their  particular  line  of  business  in  the  city. 
The  second  floor  is  occupied  as  a  wareroom,  where  a  large  assortment 
of  all  kinds  of  presses,  cabinets,  galley  cabinet  stands,  type  cases,  etc., 
may  be  found.  The  other  three  floors  are  devoted  to  manufacturing 
purposes,  the  enlarged  facilities  of  the  establishment  now  being  of  such 
a  character  as  to  enable  them  to  fill  all  orders  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 


PEERLESS  JOB  PRESS. 

From  the  time  the  first  Peerless  press  was  sold,  it  has  steadily 
grown  in  favor,  until  it  stands  preeminently  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
job  printing  machines. 

The  claims  of  the  manufacturers,  that  it  was  the  best  job  press  pro¬ 
duced,  have  long  since  been  established  beyond  dispute.  It  was  put  on 
the  market,  and  sold  for  the  same  money  readily,  alongside  of  the  then 
recognized  first-class  machines,  and  proved  to  be  the  tnoney  maker  of 
them  all. 

Real  merit  has  made  the  Peerless  a  great  success.  It  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  skill  in  masters  of  the  art  in  press  building ;  only  the  most 
modern  and  scientific  appliances  are  used  in  its  construction.  Every 
motion  is  positive ;  there  being  no  adjustments,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
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most  inexperienced  person  to  get  it  out  of  order.  The  strain-bearing 
parts  are  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  very  much  lieavier  than  in  the 
corresponding  sizes  of  other  machines.  These  insure  solidity  and 
inwiense  strength,  and  the  requisite  means  for  giving  powerful  impres¬ 
sions  and  resisting  heavy  strains.  The  bed  is  stationary,  solid,  rigid  and 
strong — being  trussed  by  heavy  lateral  and  transverse  braces ;  there  is 
no  possibility  of  sprmging  in  the  center. 

The  impression  is  absolutely  accurate,  and  is  given  with  the  greatest 
ease,  by  a  toggle,  applied  directly  back  of  the  center  of  the  platen. 
This  device  produces  a  dead  dwell  in  the  impression,  and  a  long  rest  of 
platen  for  feeding  the  sheet.  The  distribution  is  complete  ;  the  ink  disk 
makes  five-seventeenths  of  a  full  revolution,  exposing  a  fresh  surface  of 
ink  at  each  impression. 

The  Peerless  was  the  first  to  have  automatic  chase  hook,  depression 
of  grippers',  and  a  positive  self-locking  throw-off ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable  that,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  the  Globe  Manufacturing  Company  would  devote  the  material, 
time  and  exp>ense  necessitated  in  building  Peerless  presses,  if  they 
believed  the  light,  flimsy,  or  “  old  style  ”  machinery  was  good  enough 
for  the  careful,  thoughtful,  progressive,  money-making  printer  of  today, 
who  believes  that  the  “  world  moves,”  and  that  there  are  improve¬ 
ments  in  job  presses  as  well  as  in  other  kinds  of  machinery. 


THE  ROSBACK  FOOT  PERFORATOR. 

We  herewith  present  an  illustration  of  an  Improved  Foot  Perforator 
manufactured  by  F.  P.  Rosback,  224  Washington  street,  Chicago,  which 
is  worthy  the  attention  and  examination  of  the  trade. 


The  following  are  the  special  advantages  it  possesses,  as  claimed  by 
the  manufacturer :  “  For  strength,  durability,  simplicity  of  construction 
and  adjustment,  and  general  adaptability  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended,  it  surely  has  no  equal.  The  frame  is  securely  braced  and 
bolted  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  racked  or  twisted  out  of  shape  by  trans¬ 
portation  or  otherwise,  causing  undue  wear  on  the  needles  and  die.  A 
very  excellent  feature  of  this  machine,  and  one  that  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  operator,  is  the  sliding  slotted  plates  on  front  of  needle-bar  (see 
cut),  which  enable  him  to  easily  and  quickly  provide  for  stubs  of 
checks,  etc.,  rendering  a  portion  of  the  needles  inoperative.  To  do  this, 
he  has  but  to  loosen  the  thumb  screws  on  the  sliding  plates,  move  the 
plates  to  a  position  over  that  portion  of  the  paper  he  wishes  to  perforate, 
tighten  the  thumb  screws,  and  the  perforator  is  ready  for  work.  That 
portion  over  which  the  space,  or  spaces,  between  the  places  occur,  will 
remain  unperforated.  The  needle-bar,  immediately  above  the  plates, 
is  graduated  to  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  by  which  the  plates 
may  be  adjusted.  The  table  is  also  graduated,  and  has  both  side  and 
end  gauges.”  Price  of  28-inch  perforator,  $125.  Price  of  24- inch 
perforator,  ^loo. 


A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  is  offered  cash  customer  to  pur- 

chase  a  good  paying  job  printing  business.  Near  large  city  ;  good  run  of  city 
work  ;  steam  power  ;  31  by  46  Cylinder,  Universal  and  other  job  presses  ;  good  line 
of  type  and  accessories.  Those  wishing  a  well-established,  paying  business  would 
do  well  to  look  at  it.  Address,  OLIO,  Inland  Printer  office 

For  sale — Complete  file  of  The  Inland  Printer  from  May, 

1884,  up  to  the  present  issue.  Books  are  in  good  condition.  Reason  for  selling, 
sickness,  and  need  the  money.  Address  “  X.  Y.  Z.,”  care  of  Inland  Printer. 

For  sale — Possessing  an  extra  copy  of  the  “  American  Printers’ 
Specimen  Exchange,”  I  will  sell  the  same,  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  anyone 
wishing  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work.  J.  E.  WESLEY,  354  Maiu  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


JOB  OFFICE  FOR  SALE. — A  first-class  job  office  in  a  live  manu- 

facturing  town,  doing  a  business  of  $25,000  a  year,  can  be  had  on  easy  terms. 
Everything  in  first-class  condition  and  only  office  in  town.  For  an  investment  paying 
20  percent,  this  is  your  chance.  Address  K,  care  Inland  Printer. 


JOB  PRINTER  WANTED — ^A  thoroughly  posted  printer  in  all 

kinds  of  work,  including  cylinder  presswork,  can  secure  a  steady  situation 
by  corresponding  with  the  Sandwich,  Illinois,  Free  Press.  Good  reliable  refer¬ 
ences  required. 

PROOFREADER — An  experienced  practical  printer  desires  a  situa- 
tion  as  above  in  a  general  newspaper  and  book  office.  Good  references. 
Address  READER,  care  of  Inland  Printer,  Chicago.  8-it 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  General  Superintendent  of 

a  large  printing  house,  by  a  practical  printer  of  nearly  twenty-five  years 
experience,  in  all  the  various  lines  of  the  business.  Can  give  best  of  references; 
habits  steady.  Address  M,  care  of  Inland  Printer. 


ri'lHE  BEST  CHANCE  YET — For  sale  or  exchange,  a  one-half 

JL  interest  in  one  of  the  best  newspapers  and  job  offices  in  the  leading  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  of  Ohio.  Cost  over  $15,000.  Doing  a  splendid  business.  Job  office  a  daisy. 
Splendid  investment  for  a  live  man.  Will  exchange  for  a  first-class  country  paper  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling.  A  personal 
inspection  solicited.  Office  just  removed  into  a  fine  new  building,  and  put  in 
splendid  condition.  Address  Box  163,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Those  in  need  of  counters  to  send  for  circular  and 
prices  to  W.  N.  DURANT,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-6-tf 

WANTED — Agents  to  sell  Durant’s  patent  counters.  Machines 

sent  on  thirty  days’  trial.  Liberal  commission.  Address,  W.  N.  DURANT, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-1-tf 

WANTED  —  A  type  founder’s  puncheutter.  To  a  good,  reliable 
man,  steady  employment  will  be  given.  Address,  ‘‘  B,”  cate  of  Inland 
Printer,  Chicago. 


WANTED  —  A  young  man  of  experience  wishes  a  situation  as 
salesman  in  a  type  foundry  or  printers’  warehouse.  Address  C.  E.  MENA- 
MIN,  722  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  gentlemen  with  some  experience  and  capital  to  take 
an  interest  in  an  established  job  printing  concern  in  Connecticut.  Full 
particulars  and  references  on  application.  Box  664,  Meriden,  Conn. 


SECOND  EDITION.  PRICE  25  Cents. 

PRINTERS’  READY  RECKONER,  by  If.  G.  Bishop.  “Just 

what  was  needed.”  Shows  at  a  glance  the  cost  of  any  number  of  sheets  of 
any  weight  of  paper,  and  at  any  price  per  pound  Rrom  8  to  70  pounds,  and  from 
6  to  25  cents  per  pound).  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day.  To  be  had  of  H.  G. 
Bishop,  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  or  through  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  Type  founders. 
New  York  and  Chicago.  8-6t 


TO  PRINTERS  HAVING  LARGE  CONTRACTS 
FOR  SPECIAL  WORK. 

The  undersigned,  inventor  of  printing  machinery,  wishes  to  correspond  with 
printers  requiring  special  machinery  for  cheapening  the  labor  on  large  orders. 
The  cost  of  presswork  often  can  be  reduced  one-half.  C.  H.  COCHRANE, 
Marlboro,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TO  PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS  AND  ADVERTISING 
AGENTS. 

We  have  a  number  of  first-class  advertising  specialties, 
including  THE  SEASON,  an  illustrated  quarterly,  for 
any  part  of  the  year;  the  CHRISTMAS  BELLS,  and  the 
ARTISTIC  ALMANAC,  on  which  “an  honest  penny”  can 
be  made  by  anyone  having  a  little  push  and  ordinary  ability 
as  solicitors.  Sample  copies  sent  by  mail.  Address,  J.  A.  & 
R.  A.  REID,  Printers  and  Publishers,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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W.  B.  CONKEY, 

BOOKBINDER. 


PAMPHLETS  MY  SPECIALTY. 


163  and  165  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


IDHN  H)\STlNOSs 
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FOR 


illustrative 
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H  Barth,  Pres. 


W.  P.  Hunt,  Treas. 
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Cincinnati  Type  Foundry, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

'PyPR,  iPRRSSRS 

PRINTERS'  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


All  Goods  First-Class,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  AND  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

201  VINE  STREET,  -  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


REFERENCE  TO  LARGEST  HOUSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 
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PERFORATED. 

5  Sizes.  All  Gummed. 

8c  to  30c  per  loo, 

P.  F.  VAN  EVEREN. 

116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 
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FRENCH  LINEN. 


A  Strictly  First-Class  Cream  Laid  Linen  Flat  Paper 

500  Sheets  to  Ream. 

Made  of  Pure  Linens.  Suitable  for  Finest  Office  Stationery. 

We  carry  in  Stock  the  following  Sizes  and  Weights  : 

12  lb.  Folio,  .  .  .  ^3.00  per  Ream.  I  12  lb.  Demy,  .  .  .  ^3.00  per  Ream. 

16  “  “  ...  4.00  “  “  16  “  “  ...  4.00  “  “ 

16  “  Royal,  .  .  .  4.00  “  “  20  “  Double  Cap,  .  5.00  “  “ 

20  “  “  ...  5-00  “  “  1  24  “  “  “  •  6.00  “ 

Above  prices  are  net. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY, 

1 81  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Commission  Paper  Dealers — * 

* - Manufacturers’  Agents. 

JVe  carry  exclusively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  onr  lines  of  these  are  more  vaned  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-Pres't. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 


Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINE 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 

153  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

MILLS:  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 
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- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


Van  Bibber’s  “Regular”  Composition, 

30  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Van  Bibber’s  “Champion”  (Re-casting)  Composition, 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

VAN  BIBBER’S  “ROUGH  AND  READY,” 

35  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


“Rough  and  Ready’’  is  easy,  quick  and  simple  to  use;  it  makes  a  No.  i  Roller,  costing 
you  about  ig  cents  per  pound  for  winter  rollers  and  about  24  cents  per  pound  for  summer  ones. 

Our  “Regular”  is  a  perfectly  reliable  composition,  working  splendidly  in  any  weather  with 
any  ink.  Rollers  made  of  it  this  winter  should  be  very  durable  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfect 
order. 

Our  “  Champion  ”  composition  is  the  best  composition  made  of  the  “  recasting  ”  class.  Printers 
in  dry  climates  will  find  it  especially  useful. 


PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  WITH  EVERY  PACKAGE  OF  OUR  GOODS,  AND  WE  WARRANT 
ALL  GOODS  WE  SEND  OUT. 


mism  OR  AQENTS 


Van  BMer’s  “Regular”  Coniposiiion,  and  Van  Bibber’s  “Rough  and  Ready.” 

IN  THE  EAST. 


FARMER,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  65  Beekman  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

COLLINS  &  McLEESTER,  705jayne  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
MATHER  M’F’G  CO.  108  S.  Eighth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  104  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  236  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  15  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  &  F.  B.  GARRETT, 

H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
H.  L.  PELOUZE  &  SON, 
CHAS.  J.  CARY  &  CO., 
JOHNSTON  &  CO., 
ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO., 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
102  Governor  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
314,  316  Eighth  St.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
7  Bank  Lane,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


IN  THE  WEST. 


ST.  LOUIS  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Third  and  Vine  Sts.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  141,  143  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
H.  NIEDECKEN  &  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


*JNO.  T.  RETON  &  SON, 
*C.  P.  KINGSBURY, 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO., 
*L.  GRAHAM  &  SON, 

W.  G.  SCARFF  &  CO., 


^WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION, 


606  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
408  Felix  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
93,  95  Camp  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
loi  Gravier  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

731  Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 


Main  St.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 


*J.  J.  PASTORIZA,  89,  91  Congress  St.,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

*JAS.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

ROBT.  LOWELL,  Third  and  Market  Sts.,  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

ALLAN  C.  KERR  &  CO.,  59  Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

*CINCINNATI  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*FRANKLIN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*LOUIS  SNIDER’S  SONS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

’•’CHAS.  STEWART  PAPER  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*CHATFIELD  &  WOODS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

*ROSS,  ROBBINS  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


THOSE  MARKED  WITH  AN  *  FURNISH  C.\ST  ROLLERS  OF  ANY  SIZE  PROMPTLY. 


The  above  are  the  leading  houses  in  their  line  in  the  United  States.  They  .are  kept  well  stocked  with  fresh  and  seasonable  goods. 

If  you  order  simply  Van  Bibber’s  Composition,  our  “  Regular”  will  be  sent.  If  you  want  “  Rough  and  Re.ady,”  say  so,  and  do  not  add  the  word  “Composition” 
to  it.  Specify  Van  Bibber’s  Goons,  and  see  that  you  get  them. 

Order's  will  be  promptly  filled  also  by  the  following  Advertising  Agencies  : 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York;  N.  W,  AYER  &  SON,  Times  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  LORD  &  THOMAS,  Chicago,  III.; 

NELSON  CHESMAN  &  CO.,  922  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  DAUCHY  &  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Cincinnati,  May  lo,  1887. 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  my  friends 
that  I  am  now  connected  with  the  well-known 
firm  of  AULT  &  WIBORG,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

FRANK  W.  WOOD, 

( Formerly  with  the  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Company.) 


GOOD  RESULTS 


Follow  the  use  of  the  “  ELM  CITY”  BRONZING  PAD,  COUNTER,  CARD 
CUTTER,  ROLLER  COMPO.,  Etc. 


New 


SELF-FEEDING  ELM  CITY  BRONZING  PAD. 


(patent  sept.  16,  1884.) 

The  Bronze  is  received  in  the  top,  and  delivered 
through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The 
supply  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end  of  pad.  It  is 
of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents 
all  waste. 

Price,  large  size,  by  6  inches,  -  -  $2.50 

Price,  for  light  work,  2y2  inches  square,  !.yo 


“  No  Better  Goods  in  the  Market.” — We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  your  goods,  and  in 
truth  there  are  none  better  in  the  market. — Marder, 
Luse  Co.,  Type  Founders,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago. 


ELM  CITY  COUNTING  MACHINE. 


Saves  both  stock  and 
time.  Repeats  automat¬ 
ically.  Can  be  attached 
to  any  kind  of  machine 
where  a  direct  horizontal 
or  vertical  movement  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Counting  100,000,  $10.00 
“  10,000,  8.00 


Style  Gordon  Press. 


ELM  CITY  CARD  CUTTER. 

1 1  is  so  made  that  a  full 
sheet  of  cardboard  may 
be  cut  on  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  any  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  no  other 
cutter  of  its  size  that  will 
do  this. 

Price,  $10.00. 

Elm  City  Roller 
CoMPO.,  is  used  and  liked 
by  Ai  printers. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR. 

Manufactured  by  G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,-  Conn. 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13x19,  11x17,  ^  ^^*2, 

(inside  the  chase). 

CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

99  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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WORKS. 

• 

C.  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

.710  Sansom  St.  Philadelphia. 


27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
66  SHARP  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 
198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


THE  NEW  STYLE  NOISELESS 

Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 

(PATENTED.) 

The  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  awarded  wherever  placed  on  exhibition. 

New  Orleans  and  Antwerp,  1885;  Stockholm,  1886. 

FIVE  SIZES  :  13  X  19,  II  X  17,  10  X  15,  9  X  13,  7x11. 


The  Liberty  News  Printing  Machine. 

The  cheapest  first-class  Cylinder  Press  in  the  market  (solid  bed¬ 
plate,  air  springs  and  tapeless  delivery,  unexcelled  speed). 

THREE  SIZES  :  35  x  51,  32  x  47,  29  x  42. 


THE  LIBERTY  PAPER  CUTTER. 

Cuts  30  inches.  Strong,  heavy,  substantial.  Works  accurately  and 
with  ease.  Front  lever.  Price  low.  Liberal  terms. 


FOR  PRICE  LISTS  AND  TERMS  APPLY  TO 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works 

PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE, 

5./  Frankfort  St.  {Brooklyn  Bridge  Warehouse  No.  12), 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 


(patent  may  II, 


Power  Wire  Stitching  Machine. 


Price,  No.  3, 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round, 
»  “  “  Flat,  ■ 


$350.00 

•25 

•35 


GUARANTEED. 

Only  two  adjustments — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
staples,  the  other  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table. 

CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  either  saddle  or 
No  adjustment  required  in  changing  flat  to  round  wire. 

IHE  ONLY  SIMPLE  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This  machine  form?, 
drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or  flat  wire,  wound  on  spools,  and 
will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle. 

There  are  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with 
staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of  its  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can 
operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and  durable.  Weighs  250  lbs. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  M’F’G  CO. 

327  and  329  Dearborn  Street,  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

41  and  43  Beekman  Street,  .  -  -  NEW  YORK. 
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SAM'L  BINGHAM'S  SON, 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 


PRINTERS=— 

*— ^=ROLLERS 


Roller  Gomposition. 

The  “STANDARD”  and  the“DURABLE” 


The  value  of  a  roller  is  determined  by  the  LENGTH  OF  TIME  it  can  be  used,  the 
AMOUNT  OF  WORK  it  can  perform,  and  the  QUALITY  of  the  work  produced.  In  these 
essentials  our  goods  are  unequaled.  Send  your  roller  stocks  to  us  for  casting;  you  will 
save  time  and  trouble  by  so  doing,  as  our  arrangements  for  the  business  are  most  complete. 
We  cast  Job  Rollers  for  treadle  presses  by  the  use  of  our  patent  machines,  perfectly  free 
from  pin  holes  and  as  smooth  as  glass;  no  other  house  in  the  West  can  make  these  rollers, 
as  the  machines  are  our  patent.  Our  capacity  is  one  hundred  rollers  per  hour.  Composition 
especially  adapted  for  fast  Web  Newspaper  Presses  made  on  order. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 


SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON, 


296  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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Whitlock  Machine  Works, 

—  BIRMINGHAM,  CONN.=— 


^  -  MANUFACTURERS  OF-  —  ■  ■ 

Improved  Champion  Paper  Cutters 

And  IVhitlock  Cylinder  Presses. 


Sizes  and  Prices  of  IMPROVED  CHAMPION  PAPER  CUTTERS: 


In  Cut  and  Square,  30  inches,  .  -  -  $400  I  In  Cut  and  Square,  36  inches,  .  .  -  $600 

»  »  32  “  -  -  -  450  I  “  “  40  “  -  -  -  750 

In  Cut  and  Square,  44  inches,  -  -  .  $1,000 


SRND  FOR  DFSORIPTIVR  GIRGURAR. 


C.  POTTER.  Jr.  &  CO’S 
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NEW  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 

With  Patented  Cylinder  Lifting  and  Adjusting  Mechanism,  Three  Tracks,  Reversing  Mechanism,  Air  Bunters,  Machine-cut  Bed-Rack, 
Steel  Shafts,  etc.,  etc.,  all  combining  to  insure  an  absolutely  Unyielding  Impression,  Perfect  Register,  High  Speed,  Quick  and  Easy 
Handling,  Great  Durability,  and  a  degree  of  excellence  in  every  detail  hitherto  unattained. 

12  &  14  Spruce  St,  NEW  YORK.  Western  Agents:  H.  HARTT  &  CO.,  162  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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SANBORNe’ 

NEW  PAPER  CUTTER 
^THE  ’87 


Superior  in  Every  Respect  to  all  other  Low  Price  Cutters. 

TO  CUT  25  INCHES.  TO  CUT  32  INCHES. 

PRICE,  -  -  -  $115.00  PRICE,  -  -  -  $150.00 


DELIVERED  FREE  ON  CARS  AT  FACTORY. 


Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons, 

6g  Beekman  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


MANUFACTORY:  STANDARD  MACHINERY  CO.,  MYSTIC  RIVER,  CONN. 


The  New  Prouty  Combination  Book,  News  and  Job  Press. 
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A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTINO. 

VoL.  IV.-NO.  9.  CHICAGO,  JUNE,  1887.  terms 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  CAMPBELL  CYLINDER  PRESSES. 

HE  general  form  of  printing  machine  coming  under 
the  title  cylinder  press,”  in  which  a  flat  type- 
surface  or  form  is  secured  to  a  reciprocating  bed,  and  the 
impression  effected  by  a  cylindrical  surface  moving  in 
unison  with  the  reciprocating  form  during  the  non-printing 
stroke  of  the  bed,  has  appeared  in  a  multitudinous  variety. 
As  is  generally  true,  however,  of  mechanical  devices  where 
they  permit  of  being  so  greatly  varied  to  produce  a  given 
result,  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  have  appeared  under 
the  name  of  “cylinder  presses”  have,  when  subjected  to 
the  exigencies  of  practice,  proved  to  have  very  little  value, 
and  most  of  them  have  successively  become  obsolete. 
There  is  probably  not  a  single  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
different  designs  of  cylinder  press  in  existence  which  is 
not  entirely  capable  of  printing  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  up 
to  the  standard  of  quality  for  which  the  given  machine 
was  intended.  When,  however,  such  considerations  enter 
the  problem  as  speed,  easy  and  smooth  reversal  of  the 
reciprocating  parts,  facility  for  properly  feeding  the  sheets, 
the  delivery  of  the  sheets  from  the  machine  in  a  desirable 
place  and  in  proper  condition,  necessary  rigidity  of  parts 
resisting  the  impression  strains,  accurate  register  of  the 
sheets,  proper  inking  of  the  forms,  facility  for  access  to 


THE  “  OLD  RELIAIiLE  COUNTRY  CAMI'HELL,”  AS  BUILT  OVER  A 
QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO- 

the  various  parts  of  the  machine  for  preparation,  “  making 
ready”  and  manipulation,  generally,  wearing  qualities,  and 
many  other  factors  which  are  involved  in  the  production 
of  a  practical  and  successful  machine  of  this  kind,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  why  it  is  that  a  great  majority  of 
cylinder  presses  in  use  today  are  found  to  be  constructed 
upon  either  one  of  a  very  few  principal  generic  plans ;  and 


that  they  are  principally  confined  to  two,  namely,  the 
Napier  press  and  the  stop-cylinder  machine.  The  former 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  country;  and,  aside  from  some 
of  the  cheap  forms  of  country  newspaper  presses,  is  almost 


THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  BOX-FRAME  “  COUNTRY  ”  CAMPBELL  PRESS. 


exclusively  adopted  in  typographic  machines  of  all  makers 
in  this  country,  the  Campbell  Company  being  one  of  the 
few  exceptions. 

The  stop-cylinder  machine,  which  is  more  largely 
used  in  Europe  for  all  purposes,  is  exclusively  adopted 
here  by  all  makers,  except  the  Campbell  Company,  for 
lithographic  purposes,  and  in  a  very  small  proportion  it  is 
resorted  to  for  the  finer  grades  of  typographic  printing. 

The  Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  have  never  built  either  a  stop-cylinder  or  a  Napier 
machine,  claiming  that  there  were  defects  in  both  which 
could  be  remedied.  They  also  claim  that  in  only  two  of 
their  present  styles  of  presses  have  they  made  use  of  even 
that  modification  of  the  Napier  device  originated  by  A.  B. 
Taylor;  and  this  has,  in  both  cases,  been  still  further 
modified  by  them.  The  Napier  machine  is  built  in  three 
different  varieties,  in  which  the  impression-cylinder  makes 
respectively  one,  two,  and  three  revolutions,  to  each  double 
excursion  of  the  type-bed  or  each  sheet  printed  —  the 
double  cylinder  machine  coming  under,  the  last  head. 
The  one-revolution  Napier  machine  is  commonly  known 
as  the  drum-cylinder  press,  for  the  reason  that  its  con¬ 
struction  involved  a  very  large  proportionate  diameter  of 
impression-cylinder;  the  two-revolution  Napier  machine 
is  more  generally  used  for  book  printing,  and  the  three- 
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revolution  and  double-cylinder,  for  newspaper  and  inferior 
grades  of  work  where  speed  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  character  and  finish  of  the  printing. 

In  describing  the  machines  built  by  the  Campbell 
Company,  we  go  back  to  about  1858,  when  its  founder 
conceived  his  first  departure  from  the  then  universally 
used  Napier  press.  In  this  machine  (shown  in  the  cuts, 
page  577),  as  then,  and  as  now  built  and  improved,  he 
produced  a  one-revolution  press,  with  a  much  smaller 


impression-cylinder,  for  a  given  size  of  machine,  than  was 
possible  in  the  Napier  design,  by  providing  for  a  quick 
return  of  the  bed  on  the  non-printing  stroke.  Designing 
this  also  for  a  machine  to  run  by  hand,  he,  by  the  same 
device,  effected  an  equalization  of  the  power  required  to 
operate  it  on  the  printing  and  non-printing  strokes.  The 
principle  of  the  bed-and-cylinder  motion  of  this  machine 
also  included  operative  gearing,  which  constituted  a  con¬ 
tinuous  train  from  the  first  driver  to  the  last  driven  member, 
a  feature  which  dispensed  with  all  contrivances  for  com¬ 
pensating  for  lost  motion  due  to  the  ordinary  wear  of  the 
parts,  and  insured  perfection  of  register  between  cylinder 
and  form,  no  matter  what  was  the  age  of  the  machine  or 
the  amount  of  wear  it  was  subjected  to.  There  have  been 
so  large  a  number  of  these  machines  built  and  now  in 
use  as  to  entitle  it,  with  the  Napier  and  stop-cylinder 
machines,  to  rank  among  the  generic  types  of  the  cylinder 
printing  press. 

The  two-revolution  machine  of  this  company  is  quite 
as  original  a  departure  from  the  Napier  press  of  the  same 
class  as  the  one-revolution,  just  described.  In  this  machine 
the  Napier  movement  was  supplanted  by  a  bed-rack  sliding 
vertically  in  guides  attached  to  the  bed,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  vibrating  pinion  shaft,  beveled  rack,  and  universal 
joint  in  the  Napier  scheme.  Incorporated  with  these 
changes  were  several  other  distinctive  features  peculiar  to 
the  Campbell  two-revolution  machines,  which  have  probably 
contributed  as  much  to  their  general  acceptability  as  the 
bed  motion.  The  principal  of  these  features  consist  in 
the  delivery  of  the  sheet  from  the  top  and  front  of  the 
cylinder,  with  the  dry,  or  unprinted  side  next  to  the  fly- 
fingers,  avoiding  all  smutting  of  the  work,  and  leaving  the 
back  of  the  press  free  for  manipulation  upon  the  form;  the 


method  of  adapting  the  form-rollers  to  the  form  and  vibra¬ 
tor,  by  a  single  adjustment,  and  the  double-inking  device, 
in  which  there  is  a  complete  set  of  two-roller  inking  appar¬ 
atus  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  which  permit  of  the 
form  rollers  rolling  the  form  from  opposite  ends  twice  for 
every  impression.  The  machine  embodying  the  foregoing 
features  is  shown  in  cut  at  bottom  of  this  page,  and  is 
known  as  the  Campbell  two-revolution  book  press.  This 
class  of  machine  is,  however,  varied  by  the  makers  as  to 
inking  apparatus,  and  method 
of  delivery  of  the  sheet  to  suit 
the  various  purposes  to  which 
the  two -revolution  machine 
may  be  best  applied. 

Herewith  is  also  shown  an 
adaptation  of  the  Campbell 
two-revolution  clean  delivery 
and  roller-setting  devices  to 
a  modification  of  the  Taylor 
bed-movement,  in  which  the 
oscillating-shaft  gear  is  made 
to  follow  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  cylinder,  inseparable  from 
the  two-revolution  scheme,  by 
placing  the  yoke  trunnions  of 
the  vibrating  shaft  out  of  the 
center  of  oscillation  of  the 
pinion  gear,  causing  this  gear  to  rise  and  fall  with  a  larger 
gear  on  the  cylinder  shaft.  This  press  is  intended,  as 
an  adaptation  of  the  two-revolution  type,  for  newspapers, 
posters,  and  similar  classes  of  printing. 

Still  another  adaptation  of  the  two-revolution  principle 
is  shown  on  page  579,  in  which  is  incorporated  another 
modification  of  the  Taylor  bed-movement.  In  this 
machine  the  vibrating  shaft  is  placed  vertically,  and  the 
beveled  rack  secured  directly  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
type  bed ;  the  hanging  of  it  a  sufficient  distance  below  the 
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bed  for  the  passage  of  the  rack  pinion  over  it,  being  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  the  power  to  propel  the  bed  being  more 
directly  applied  than  in  the  regular  Napier  or  Taylor  move¬ 
ments.  This  machine  is  designed  for  high  speeds,  and  is 
built  only  in  small  sizes.  It  is  generally  known  as  their 
two-revolution  pony  press,  or  jobber. 

Since  the  production  of  the  above  machine,  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Company  have  produced  another  distinctive  type  or 
class  of  presses,  designed  principally  to  supplant  the  stop- 
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Campbell  Company  claim  that  nearly  all  kinds  of  litho¬ 
graphic  printing  can  be  best  done  at  high  speeds,  and  that 
the  construction  of  their  machine  so  as  to  admit  of  higher 
speed,  permits  of  better  work  and  a  larger  quantity  of  it  in 
a  given  time.  The  rate  at  which  such  printing  can  be 
done,  and  particularly  all  those  kinds  which  require  accu¬ 
rate  register,  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the  ability  of  the 
feeder  to  place  the  sheets  properly  and  certainly  to  the 
guides;  and  the  design  of  this  machine  is  intended  to  allow 
a  greater  fraction  of  an  entire  evolution  of  the  machine 
within  which  feeding  may  be  done,  than  in  the  stop- 
cylinder,  so  that  its  other  high-speed  qualities  may  be  made 
available.  This  machine  is  shown  in  cut  on  this  page. 

In  pursuance  of  the  oscillating-cylinder  scheme  of  press, 
this  company  have  recently  produced  a  machine  for  country 
newspaper  and  job  offices,  which  they  call  their  Oscillating 
Country  Press,  and  this  design  seems  to  have  reduced  the 
cylinder  press  to  its  simplest  possible  form.  The  machine 
is  seen  in  the  cut  represented  below. 

The  cylinder  is  oscillated  by  a  simple  adaptation  of 
crank,  and  it  in  turn  is  secured  to,  and  reciprocates,  the 
bed.  The  sheet  is  taken  at  the  under  side  of  the  cylinder, 
bringing  the  feed-board  low  and  accessible,  and  is  delivered 
tail  first  upon  an  ordinary  fly,  during  the  return  oscillation 
of  the  cylinder,  with  the  dry  or  unprinted  side  in  contact, 
as  in  the  two-revolution  presses.  The  raising  and  lower- 
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ing  of  the  cylinder  is  effected  by  the  oscillation  of  eccen¬ 
tric  journal  boxes,  and  the  points  named  about  include  the 
entire  mechanism  of  the  press.  The  Campbell  Company 
are  prosecuting  the  oscillating-cylinder  scheme  into  other 
classes  of  typographic  presses,  and  intend  to  produce  an 
entire  series  of  them. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Pkintek. 

IF  NOT  ARBITRATION  — WHAT  ? 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  BUSHNELL. 

AS  long  as  labor  is  jealous  of  its  rights  and  money  of  its 
.  power  —  that  is,  until  the  end  of  time  —  there  will  be 
disagreement  and  antagonism.  The  age  is  one  of  great 
freedom  of  thought,  latitude  of  expression  and  positive 
demands.  Mankind  has  evolved  to  a  higher  plane  and  a 
broader  discrimination,  has  become  more  and  more  icono¬ 
clastic  in  everything,  and  scornfully  breaks  and  tramples 
under  foot  both  physical  and  mental  shackles.  The 
days  of  procrustean  dictation  have  passed.  There  are 
two  factors  to  every  undertaking,  and  a  just  and  rational 
basis,  a  clearer  understanding,  a  more  concise  “  bill 
of  rights,”  as  well  as  one  conciliatory,  is  demanded. 
One-sided  arguments  and  passionate  declarations  and 


cylinder.  This  class  of  machine  is  built  upon  the  oscil¬ 
lating  cylinder  principle,  the  bed  being  reciprocated  by 
some  form  of  crank-motion,  in  which,  as  in  the  stop- 
cylinder  machine,  all  necessity  for  absorbing  the  momentum 
of  the  reciprocating  parts  by  buffer  springs  is  obviated. 


The  general  plan  of  imparting  the  desired  motion  to  the 
bed  and  cylinder,  peculiar  to  the  oscillating  press,  is  the 
simplest  of  any  known,  and  it  offers  a  great  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  way  of  speed,  quietness  and  smoothness  of 
operation,  simplicity  of  parts,  and  good  wearing  qualities; 
and,  but  for  the  obstacles  encountered  in  feeding  and 
delivering  the  sheets,  inking  the  form,  etc.,  which  the 
Campbell  Company  now  seem  to  have  overcome  in  this 
type  of  machine,  it  would  appear  as  if  this  general  principle 
for  a  cylinder  press  bed  and  cylinder  movement  should 
long  ago  have  been  more  generally  resorted  to. 

The  first  Campbell  machine  in  which  this  principle  was 
embodied,  was  their  lithographic  press,  in  which  the  cylin¬ 
der  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  size  of  form  or  stone 
as  that  of  the  three-revolution  Napier  press.  They  claim 
that  the  small  cylinder  is  a  very  desirable  achievement  in 
the  lithographic  press,  and  that  sharper,  cleaner  work  can 
be  produced  by  its  means,  with  much  less  total  pressure 
between  the  stone  and  the  cylinder  than  when  the  cylinder 
is  of  larger  diameter.  The  application  of  the  oscillating 
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cylinder  principle  eliminates  the  features  in  the  stop- 
cylinder  press  which  are  well  understood  to  limit  its  speed, 
and  reduces  all  those  elements  in  the  machine  which  are 
subjected  to  great  strains,  to  their  simplest  form.  The 
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requirements  on  the  one  side,  and  stubborn  refusals  upon 
the  other,  have  had  their  day. 

The  question,  narrowed  down  and  stripped  of  verbiage, 
is  simply  this :  When  Labor  and  Capital  catmot  adjust 
their  differences,  who  is  to  decide  ? 

It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  minds  of  all  unpre¬ 
judiced  and  thinking  men  that  some  court  of  appeal  is 
absolutely  required,  whose  decision  shall  be  unbiased  and 
final.  Hot-headed  partisanship  and  grasping  monopoly 
rarely,  if  ever,  come  to  terms.  There  is  far  too  much  of 
the  leaven  of  self-interest  and  greed  of  gain,  not  to  per¬ 
meate  and  destroy  fairness  and  wise  discrimination.  The 
influence  of  the  old,  semi-savage  law  that  “those  should 
take  who  have  the  power,  and  those  should  keep  who  can,” 
has  not  entirely  died  out,  and  labor  has  yet  to  plead  for 
justice  and  look  sharply  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

There  is  “an  easy  eclecticism  that  adopts  all  forms 
with  equal  facility,”  and  is  content  to  drift  with  the  tide, 
unseeking  for  anything  better.  There  are  others  who  are 
ever  ready  to  flaunt  the  red  flag  in  the  face  of  some  already 
infuriated  bull,  sacrifice  not  only  their  own  manhood  but 
drag  others  down  with  them  to  the  lowest  level,  and  the 
most  loathsome  and  disgraceful  surroundings.  With 
neither  of  these  classes,  do  we  desire  to  associate  or  argue. 
For  the  first,  as  Balzac  strongly  puts  it,  “our  powers 
are  quickened  by  the  necessity  of  upholding  some  being 
feebler  than  ourselves,”  and  the  second  we  leave  to 
the  mills  of  justice,  that  though  slow  they  may  be  in  the 
grinding  will  in  the  end  grind  exceeding  small. 

It  is  to  dispassionate,  cool-tempered,  clear-headed, 
honest,  soundly  reasoning  men,  men  educated  above  super¬ 
stition,  and  gifted  with  wise  discrimination,  we  would  talk ; 
a  jury  that  cannot  be  awed  by  power  or  bribed  by  gain  •, 
judges  who  look  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  have  the 
good  of  their  fellows,  their  country  and  the  whole  world  at 
heart. 

Even  the  most  casual  looking  over  the  events  of  the 
last  year  will  give  an  insight  into  the  attitude  assumed  by 
labor  and  capital;  will  demonstrate  forcibly  the  necessity 
of  some  power  sufficiently  potent  to  settle  disputes,  adjust 
misunderstandings,  define  positions,  mark  out  a  line  of 
action,  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  remove 
stumbling  blocks  from  the  pathway  of  the  future. 

Can  such  a  court  of  final  resort  be  established  and 
sustained  ?  We  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
and  its  name  will  be  Arbitration.  , 

But  we  are  told  it  has  been  tried  and  failed,  signally 
failed  according  to  the  view  held  by  many  whose  opinion 
is  entitled  to  respect ;  that  it  has  been  tested  and  found 
wanting.  Has  it  ?  No  machinery  moves  smooth  at  the 
first  trial.  There  is  always  jar  and  roughness.  It  requires 
the  tightening  of  screws,  the  adjustment  of  levers,  a  drop 
of  oil  here  and  there,  less  friction  of  the  journals,  a  general 
leveling  up,  the  change  of  a  pulley,  the  shortening  of  a 
belt,  before  even  the  most  carefully  constructed  Hoe, 
Cottrell,  Potter  —  the  list  is  almost  endless  —  can  do  their 
swiftest  and  best  work  —  work  practically  perfect.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  machinery  of  mind.  Failure  will  precede 
success,  the  road  to  it  is  marked  by  disappointments  and 
hedged  with  discouragements.  But  the  height  can  be 


reached,  and  human  intellect  and  resolution  have  never 
yet  been  baffled,  and  courage  has  never  faltered  when 
called  upon  by  humanity,  right  and  the  ever-living  princi¬ 
ples  of  equity.  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  cczhim  is  something 
more  than  merely  high-sounding  words,  and  the  clamor 
and  threats  of  the  idle,  depraved  and  communistic  may 
safely  be  looked  upon  as  harmless  thunderbolts  of  breath. 

It  is  true,  arbitration  has  been  tried  in  a  measure,  not  as 
it  deserves,  not  as  it  will  be,  and  thus  far  with  good  results, 
and  clearly  proving  what  it  can  accomplish  when  the 
modus  operandi  is  better  understood  and  more  perfected. 
Until  the  present  time,  as  between  “  the  high  contracting 
parties”  of  muscle,  skilled  labor  and  gold,  it  has  been 
little  more  than  an  experiment.  Strenuous  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  rights,  real  and  imaginary,  there  has  been  great 
difficulty  in  elucidating  vexed  problems,  soothing  jealousy, 
deciding  what  shall  be  a  satisfactory  quid  pro  quo,  and 
making  each,  not  only  understand,  but  admit  the  standing 
and  importance  of  the  other.  And  against  any  amicable 
adjustment,  dangerous  and  inflammatory  influences  have 
been  at  work  undermining  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
threatening  extermination  by  the  most  powerful  of  explos¬ 
ives.  The  natural  outgrowth  of  this  was  over-sensitiveness, 
a  stubborn  clinging  to  propositions  often  questionable,  and 
a  firm  determination  to  defend  avowed  principles  right  or 
wrong. 

With  passions  cooled,  with  better  feeling  existing,  with 
clearer  insight  into  what  is  best,  with  the  fate  of  anarchists 
and  followers  of  the  demolishing  and  murderous  red  flag  of 
the  commune-socialists  fixed  beyond  question  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law;  with  the  certainty  enforced  that  employer 
and  employe  must  give  up  some  of  their  boasted  rights  and 
privileges,  arbitration  will  become  an  easy  matter. 

Already  many  of  the  difficulties  have  been  swept  away. 
Each  party  has  learned,  and  in  many  instances  by  the  most 
bitter  of  experience  and  loss  that  cannot  be  estimated  by 
dollars  and  cents,  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  they 
cannot  pass  without  calling  into  action  a  power  greater 
than  both  —  that  of  public  opinion,  emphasized  by  state 
and  national  edicts.  This  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  when 
aroused,  and,  though  long  suffering,  is  bitter  in  its  require¬ 
ments  of  restitution,  if  driven  to  extremity. 

Why  arbitration  should  be  opposed,  if  justice  and  equity 
are  the  ends  desired  to  be  gained,  is  very  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend.  Neither  are  uncertain  qualities  or  abstract 
propositions.  They  are  unquestionably  plain,  fixed  and 
doing  harm  to  none.  But  if  these  are  not  the  results 
sought,  if  the  policy  is  to  overreach,  to  get  something  for 
nothing  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  crush  into  serfs  upon  the 
other,  the  reason  of  objection  is  clear,  and  detestable  as 
obvious. 

To  a  jury  of  “  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  ’  ’  are  willingly 
intrusted  decisions  affecting  life,  liberty  and  property  ;  to 
the  bench  the  obscure  and  perplexing  questions  of  law  and 
jurisprudence,  and  the  result  is  undisputed.  Are  not  others, 
outside  of  courts  and  unclothed  with  judicial  ermine, 
equally  fair-minded,  intelligent  and  honest?  For  one,  I 
would  be  very  loath  to  admit  that  in  the  craft  second  to 
none,  and  having  interwoven  in  its  history  so  many  chil¬ 
dren  of  honor,  souls  of  fire  and  names  of  fame,  there  are 
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not  as  many  good  men  and  true  as  can  be  found  in  any 
other  class  of  the  millions  of  mankind,  and  this  is  no  idle 
boast.  Call  the  roll  of  the  centuries  and  see  if  from  any 
other  craft,  art  or  profession  better,  braver,  more  sterling 
in  reputation,  more  learned  and  brighter  in  chivalry,  will 
answer.  Call  the  roll  and  philosopher,  poet,  statesman, 
scholar,  scientist  and  teachers  in  Israel  will  step  forward, 
and  “  the  art  ”  be  honored  as  it  honors  them.  And  this 
being  the  case,  a  man  unwilling  to  be  judged  by  his 
peers  is  unworthy  of  sympathy,  and  but  little  entitled 
to  respect. 

The  word  “  arbitration  ”  is  full  of  meaning  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  to  decide  and  determine,  but  not  until  all  the 
facts,  figures  and  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  question 
at  issue,  are  known  and  weighed.  It  is  a  recognized  mode 
of  procedure  between  great  governments,  and  in  the  most 
intricate  questions  of  international  law  and  public  polity. 
Why,  then,  not  as  between  members  of  a  guild  of  working 
brothers  and  employer,  and  in  exienso,  between  capital 
and  labor?  We  fail  to  conceive  of  any  more  fair,  honor¬ 
able  or  rational  method,  any  that  would  more  speedily, 
less  expensively  and  more  beneficially  settle  disputes  for 
mutual  advantage. 

If  not  arbitration  —  what  ?  Human  wisdom  has,  in  our 
opinion,  thus  far  failed  to  discover  any  more  feasible  plan. 
If  it  has,  will  not  some  good  brother  of  the  craft  please  rise 
and  explain. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

TALKS  WITH  THE  BOYS. 

NO.  III. — BY  ALFRED  PYE. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  perfection  in  the  art  of 
printing,  any  more  than  there  is  in  other  arts,  sciences, 
trades  or  professions.  It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  patient 
persistence,  to  which  must  be  added  close  observation, 
that  comparative  perfection  can  be  attained.  And  not 
only  must  the  student  be  observant,  but  must  also  be  of  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind.  To  know  how  certain  work  is 
done,  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  done  in  a  certain  manner, 
questions  must  necessarily  be  asked.  Have  you  ever  taken 
notice  of  a  young  child  just  beginning  to  exercise  its 
mental  capabilities  ?  how  many,  and  often  perplexing 
questions  it  will  ask  as  to  the  name,  use,  quality  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  various  articles  it  sees  around  it  ?  Not 
content  with  a  merely  superficial  reply  to  the  questions  he 
or  she  may  put,  they  will  often  pursue  the  inquiry  to  such 
an  extent,  that  older  persons  are  puzzled  to  give  an  explan¬ 
ation  that  shall  be  at  once  clear  and  satisfactory  to  the 
little  questioner.  Now,  if  you  wish  to  become  proficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  your  art,  you  must  be  equally  per¬ 
sistent  in  probing  to  the  bottom  the  secrets  of  producing 
good,  solidly  constructed,  yet  artistic  workmanship.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  being  thought  “too  fresh.’’  If  your 
inquiries  are  put  in  a  respectful  manner,  and  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  desire  to  profit  by  the  information  you  are  seeking  to 
obtain,  no  good  workman  will  refuse  to  satisfy  you  in  your 
endeavor  to  become  enlightened  in  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  form  the  foundation  of  good  work. 

When  you  see  a  specimen  of  printing  which  strikes 
you  as  being  exceptionally  good,  do  not  be  satisfied  with 


the  pleasing  effect  it  has  produced,  but  find  out  the  cause 
which  produces  such  an  effect  —  whether  it  is  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  lines  of  type,  the  variety  or  singularity 
of  the  type  used,  or  the  contrast  of  color ;  or  whether  the 
effect  is  produced  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more  feat¬ 
ures.  Having  satisfied  yourself  of  the  cause  by  which  the 
effect  is  obtained,  treasure  it  up  in  your  mind  for  future 
use.  If  you  are  unable  to  assign  a  cause  why  the  specimen 
should  have  such  a  pleasing  effect,  converse  with  older 
heads,  and  elicit  an  opinion  from  them.  Fair  criticism  of 
artistic  work  will  always  be  productive  of  good  results, 
and  will  lead  to  a  healthy  enlargement  of  the  power  of 
observation. 

With  reference  to  display  composition  in  general,  a 
few  instructions  here  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  setting 
a  business  card,  a  handbill,  an  announcement,  or  a  poster, 
no  matter  what  the  class  of  work  may  be,  there  is  always 
a  central  idea  to  be  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  reader 
which  shall  arrest  his  attention,  and  around  which  the 
remainder  of  the  matter  is  to  be  grouped  in  various 
degrees  of  light  or  shade,  as  the  importance  or  subserv¬ 
ience  of  the  information  to  be  conveyed  shall  determine. 
Take  a  business  card,  for  instance :  It  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  reader  first  to  know  that  he  holds  in  his 
hand  the  card  of  a  printer,  a  cigarmaker,  or  a  tailor,  than 
it  is  for  him  to  know  the  name  or  business  location  of  the 
tradesmen ;  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  business  should 
be  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  card,  the  name  of 
the  tradesman  or  firm  being  next  in  importance,  and  then 
the  location  of  the  premises  where  the  business  is  trans¬ 
acted.  Where  a  large  amount  of  matter  has  to  be  dis¬ 
played  in  a  small  space,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
crowding,  for  no  effect  can  be  produced  where  a  number 
of  lines  of  type  of  almost  equal  size  or  heft  are  crowded 
together  on  a  limited  surface.  In  such  a  case  use  small 
type  plentifully,  and  large  type  only  where  the  necessity 
of  the  job  demands  it.  If  it  is  a  handbill,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  lecture,  concert,  picnic,  or  a  sale  by  auction, 
either  of  these  features  should  loom  up  prominently  before 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  object  for  which  the 
bill  has  been  printed  may  be  at  once  apparent,  with  an 
inducement  to  read  the  remainder  of  the  matter  in  order 
to  find  out  the  purpose  of  the  promoters  in  issuing  such 
announcement.  When  the  name  of  the  lecturer,  or  other 
person  who  is  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  business  for 
which  the  announcement  is  made,  is  “familiar  as  house¬ 
hold  words,’’  it  is  usual  to  make  such  name  the  most 
prominent  line  in  the  display,  as  it  is  more  likely  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader  than  the  title  of  the 
lecture  or  other  subject  matter  of  the  announcement. 
These  details,  though  only  of  local  importance,  need  to 
be  carefully  studied,  for  otherwise  the  job  will  fail  in  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Do  not  make  all  your  prominent  lines  in  a  display  job 
of  the  same  length,  and  avoid  using  type  of  the  same  class 
or  series — for  instance,  all  condensed  letter  or  all  expanded 
letter — throughout  your  composition.  Contrast  is  the 
quality  that  makes  good  work,  but  this  must  be  judicious, 
for  violent  contrast  is  as  damaging  in  its  effect  as  no  con¬ 
trast  at  all.  Do  not,  for  example,  use  a  large,  heavy  line 
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of  doric  next  to  a  hair-line  letter,  or  a  highly  ornamental 
letter  to  follow  a  homely-looking,  old-fashioned  cut  of 
type.  In  a  judicious  combination  or  contrast  of  various 
sizes  and  styles  of  type  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the  com¬ 
positor  are  brought  out  in  relief;  and  it  is  only  by  con¬ 
tinuous  practice  that  a  degree  of  perfection  can  be  attained 
in  this  direction.  A  man  can  no  more  set  a  good  job 
from  simply  reading  about  how  to  do  it,  than  he  can  paint 
a  picture  by  reading  a  treatise  on  the  correct  colors  to  be 
used  in  portraying  certain  objects.  It  is  practice,  com¬ 
bined  with  theory,  that  places  a  person  in  possession  of 
valuable  knowledge,  and  the  two  should  ever  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Spacing  out  between  lines  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  good  work.  The  same  lines  of  type  spaced  by  two 
compositors  —  one  knowing  how  to  space  correctly,  the 
other  not — will  produce  a  very  different  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  observer.  Sufficient  space  should  be  put  between 
lines  to  admit  of  their  being  read  clearly  and  distinctly, 
the  amount  of  space  being  governed  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  distance  at  which  the  print  will  be  placed  from  the 
reader.  A  bill  to  hang  in  a  store  window  or  to  be  posted 
on  a  wall  needs  more  open  spacing  than  one  to  be  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  reader. 

In  setting  fancy  work,  avoid  the  use  of  too  many 
flourishes  or  overmuch  rule  work.  We  have  seen  some 
otherwise  good  work  entirely  spoiled  from  this  very  cause. 
A  few  flourishes  or  ornamental  dashes,  tastefully  disposed, 
go  a  long  way  toward  heightening  the  effect  of  a  neat 
display,  but  great  caution  should  be  observed  in  their 
employment.  Neither  should  your  job  be  a  specimen  card 
or  sheet  of  all  the  display  type  in  the  office.  Some  very 
effective  results  can  be  produced  by  the  use  of  one  style  of 
type  only,  a  medium  face  gothic,  for  instance, — in  various 
sizes.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  fine  specimens 
of  printing  have  been  the  product  of  offices  where  the 
material  at  command  has  been  limited,  while  some  very 
mediocre  specimens  have  issued  from  offices  where  the 
supply  is  practically  unlimited,  and  the  variety  of  type 
extensive,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  it  is  the  work¬ 
man  and  not  the  material  that  is  responsible  for  good 
or  bad  results. 

{To  be  contimied^ 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  OFFICES  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

NO.  XII. — BY  WALTER  L.  KING. 

ABOUT  ten  months  ago,  the  writer  made  a  personal 
application  to  Guillermo  Kraft,  of  Reconquista,  92, 
asking  permission  to  see  his  important  lithographic  and 
printing  establishment,  so  that  a  description  of  the  same 
might  appear,  as  notices  of  similar  institutions  have 
appeared,  in  the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer;  but 
referring  to  the  method  in  which  work,  particularly 
engraving  and  lithography,  was  executed,  he  said,  “No, 
I  cannot  permit  your  visit,  because  you  might  find  out 
and  publish  something  that  we  do  not  wish  its  readers  to 
know.” 

Undoubtedly  !  Whenever  and  wherever  possible,  I  am 
always  going  to  report  upon  new  departures,  novelties  and 


labor-saving  devices  coming  to  light,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  in  any  of  the  printing  houses  of  Argen¬ 
tine’s  capital  a  process  is  employed  that  was  not  in  general 
use  in  the  United  States  before  the  war.  But  enough  of 
this.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  all  his  machinery  is 
of  French  and  German  make,  and  that  his  type  comes 
exclusively  from  Germany. 

Several  proprietors  of  printing  offices  have  given  their 
establishments  fancy  names,  and  J.  N.  Klingelfuss,  in 
partnership  with  one  Maxwell,  carrying  on  business  at 
Venezuela,  232  and  234,  has  chosen  the  title  of  “  La  Uni- 
versadad.  ’  ’  At  present  they  only  employ  forty  men,  owing 
to  trade  not  being  very  bright.  All  their  machinery  is 
driven  by  a  three  and  a  half  horsepower  steam  engine,  of 
German  manufacture.  All  the  printing  material  used  is 
made  in  the  house,  this  firm  being  the  only  one  in  Argeii- 
tine  making  its  own  letters  and  selling  them  too.  There 
are  a  couple  of  other  type  foundries  in  the  city,  but  they 
are  small  concerns. 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  memory  is  by  no  means  forgotten 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  His  portrait  adorns  the  walls  of  the 
printing  establishment  of  Senor  Biedma,  in  calle  Bel- 
grano.  A  handsomely  framed  likeness  of  “honest  Ben  ” 
may  also  be  seen  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  counting 
office  of  a  typographic  house  in  calle  Corrientes,  at  No.  218, 
and  such  establishment  is  called  after  and  in  honor  of  the 
immortal  Bostonian,  which  is  named  La  Imprenta  Franklin. 
The  owner  is  an  Italian,  named  Juan  Checchi,  assisted  by 
his  brother,  and  the  office,  though  small,  is  really  a  model 
one  of  its  kind.  About  twenty  men  are  employed,  but  an 
addition  is  being  added  which  will  furnish  room  for  a 
number  more.  The  type  used  is  French  and  German, 
nothing  whatever  being  from  North  America.  There  are 
four  machines,  French  and  English,  driven  by  a  German 
gas  engine.  There  are  offices  in  this  city  three  times 
larger  than  Juan  Checchi’s,  where  neither  gas  nor  steam- 
power  is  applied,  the  machinery  being  worked  entirely  by 
hand.  The  writer  has  noticed  that  in  most  of  those  estab¬ 
lishments,  however,  the  owners,  as  a  rule,  are  elderly 
persons,  or  at  least  have  turned  the  sunny  side  of  fifty 
years.  Most  of  them  are,  doubtless,  liberal  minded  in 
politics,  but  certainly  conservative,  too  conservative,  in 
their  ideas  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected 
for  driving  a  printing  press.  And,  likewise,  has  the 
writer  observed  that  the  proprietors  of  most  of  the 
small  offices  in  which  a  gas  motor  is  employed,  are  young 
men. 

La  Tipografia  Italo-Argentina,  of  B.  Borghese,  an 
Italian,  having  his  business  at  calle  Bolivar,  130,  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  concern,  with  more  type  from  France, 
Germany,  and  a  little  from  North  America.  General  job- 
work  on  a  small  scale  is  carried  on,  a  dozen  hands  being 
employed.  The  owner  is  a  most  enthusiastic  printer,  as 
his  pride  in  the  symbolical  pictures  adorning  the  com¬ 
posing  room  immediately  testify,  and  also  by  his  being  the 
author  of  two  voluminous  works,  entitled  “  La  Prensa  y  el 
Progreso”  and  “La  Imprenta.” 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  here  a  notice  upon 
the  lithographing  establishment  of  Marcelino  Martinez,  at 
calle  Alsina  257.  Here  may  be  seen  four  of  the  great 
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Parisian  manufacturers’  biggest  machines,  from  Marinoni 
and  Alauzet ;  minor  articles  are  from  Germany  and 
England.  The  whole  is  driven  by  a  vertical  steam 
engine,  four  horsepower,  manufactured  here.  Forty  men 
are  employed.  The  work  of  some  of  these  shows  them  to 
be  possessed  of  the  highest  skill,  many  designs  being  of 
the  most  luxurious  excellence. 

A  half  of  all  the  poster  and  placard  work  adhering  to 
the  boardings  and  walls  of  this  city  bears  the  imprint, 
V  Operaio  Italiano,  Cuyo  267.  The  words  italicized  are 
the  name  of  a  daily  Italian  paper.  Until  the  other 
evening  I  had  imagined  to  see  a  very  large  concern.  It  is 
surprising,  however,  what  a  lot  of  work  can  be  turned  out 
in  a  small  place,  if  one  goes  in  for  “economy”  right 
earnestly,  as  evidently  some  Ligurians  are  doing.  A  more 
fetid,  ill-ventilated,  dirtier  printing  office  the  writer  has 
seldom  gazed  upon  before.  Manager  apologized  for 
appearance  of  affairs ;  said  something  about  a  new  office 
getting  ready;  badly  wanted,  sure.  Two  Marinoni  single¬ 
cylinder  news  presses  were  each  worked  by  two  men ; 
type,  French,  English  and  German;  few  articles  from 
Italy;  some  minor  machinery,  etc.,  from  England.  As 
in  nearly  every  house,  so  in  this,  the  old  story  must  be 
told,  no  North  America  machinery,  type,  or  material  of 
any  class  whatever  is  in  use. 

The  following  is  a  carefully  revised  list  of  small  printing 
offices  in  this  city.  Do  not  despise  them.  They  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  found  as  punctual,  and  as  ready  to  order  type, 
machinery,  etc.,  from  the  States,  paying  cash  down  for  the 
same,  as  any  of  the  larger  concerns.  In  some  cases  the 
names  of  owners  do  not  transpire,  merely  the  title  being 
ascertainable. 

Imprenta  de  “Los  Estudiantes,”  Emilio  de  Marsico, 
Peru  295-297;  Jose  M.  Velasquez,  Peru  143;  Casavalle 
Hermanos,  Estados-Unidos  307;  Carlos  Casavalle,  Peru 
1 15;  Tjarks  Hermanos,  Cuyo  232;  Correo  de  Los  NiTws, 
Lorea  389 ;  Henri  Monthiel,  Rivadavia  96  ;  H.  D.  Wood- 
well,  Piedad  140;  Carlos  R.  Gallardo,  Esmeralda  215; 
E.  Laval,  Rivadavia  1 15  ;  A.  A.  Itter,  Salta  34 ;  T.  Cam- 
bours,  25-de-Mayo  90;  Tose  Schenone,  Alsina,  566;  E. 
Mazzeri,  Libertad  65  ;  L.  M.  Oucinde,  Alsina  24;  (N.  N.), 
Cangallo  81  ;  “La  Velocidad,”  San  Martin  42  ;  W.  Mun- 
taner,  Florida  154;  T.  Durano,  Florida  76;  Chaves  Paz 
Hermanos,  Florida  179;  Tose  Cuerda,  Cuyo  679;  F. 
Velasquez,  Tacuari  12;  J.  Apicella  y  Hermano,  Piedad 
505;  Carlos  Parent,  Buen-Orden  412;  D.  K.  Zalewski, 
Defensa  113;  Grosso  y  Fontanini,  Rivadavia  902 
“  Tipografia  Buenos  Ayres,”  Moreno  150. 

In  referring  to  the  foregoing  list,  I  may  mention  that 
most  of  their  material  comes  from  France,  Germany  and 
England.  In  looking  over  the  presses  used,  I  only  saw 
two  treadle  jobbers  among  the  whole  lot  that  iiad  come 
from  the  States,  a  “Model”  and  a  “  Prouty,”  the  latter 
imported  via  Havre. 

The  extraordinary  disparagement  everywhere  observ¬ 
able  in  printing  establishments  in  the  “far,  far  South,” 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  material  from  Europe  and 
North  America,  notwithstanding  that  all  productions  of 
the  latter  country  connected  with  the  “  art  preservative  of 
arts,”  proclaim  their  infinite  superiority,  I  will  comment 


on  more  fully  subsequently.  As  stated  in  a  previous 
article,  the  next  and  last  letter  (No.  XHI),  will  be 
devoted  to  a  lengthy  review  of  South  America’s  biggest 
typographical  establishment,  that  of  Stiller  &  Laass,  San 
Martin,  160.  {To  le  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  TYPE  MOLD. 

The  hand  mold  used  by  the  old  type  founders  was 
made  of  brass,  and  remained  practically  unchanged 
until  the  invention  of  the  casting  machine,  less  than  half  a 
century  ago. 

While  the  machine  mold  of  today  follows  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  ancient  prototype  in  all  but  a  few  details, 
it  is  made  entirely  of  steel,  and  all  but  a  few  of  its  parts  are 
hardened  and  tempered. 

The  accompanying  engravings  are  I’educed  to  one-half 

natural  size. 
Fig.  I  repre¬ 
sents  the  two 
halves  of  the 
mold  to¬ 
gether;  Fig. 
2,  the  upper, 
and  Fig.  3  the 
lower  half. 

The  various 
pieces  are  first 
cut  from  the 
best  bar  steel, 

annealed,  and  brought  to  shape  by  means  of  a  planer. 
They  are  then  ground  to  comparative  exactness,  on  a 
revolving  disk,  made  of  lead,  and  covered  with  emery 
dust.  This  operation  is  called  “lapping.” 

The  screw-holes  are  first  located  by  means  of  jigs,  and 
then  drilled  and  tapped. 

The  back-plates,  A  A,  are  then  finished  to  their  correct 
thickness,  on  a  stationary  lap.  They  differ  but  slightly  in 
shape,  and  are  not  hardened. 

The  other  large  pieces  are  heated  in  a  charcoal  fire, 
hardened,  and  carefully  drawn  to  the  right  temper. 

The  carriages,  B  B,  are  then  ground  to  their  correct 
thickness.  The  bodies,  C  C,  are  made  in  one  piece.  The 

grooves  for  the 
nicks  are  milled 
in,  and  a  hole 
drilled  for  the 
pin,  D,  in  the  up¬ 
per  half.  Before 
hardening,  they 
are  cut  apart. 
They  are  lapped 
to  their  proper  thickness,  and  fastened  to  their  carriages  by 
means  of  the  three  screws,  E,  the  upper  body  being  placed 
with  its  grooves  away  from,  and  the  lower  one  with  the 
grooves  toward  its  carriage.  The  bodies  and  carriages 
are  then  ground  to  their  proper  paper  height.  By  means 
of  the  screws,  F,  the  carriages  are  fastened  to  the  back- 
plates.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  holes  in  the  latter, 
allowing  the  screws,  E,  to  be  loosened,  and  the  bodies  to  be 
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removed  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  mold.  The 
registers,  G  H,  vary  a  little,  the  one  on  the  lower  half,  H, 
being  cut  out  to  receive  the  stool,  I,  and  the  other  one,  G, 

having  the  cor¬ 
ner  cut  away  to 
allow  the  stool 
to  project  over 
it  when  the  mold 
is  closed.  Both 
registers  are  fast¬ 
ened  totheback- 
plates  by  the 
screws,  J,  and  to 
the  carriages  by  the  screws,  K.  The  holes  are  slotted, 
to  allow  adjustment.  The  guides,  L,  are  screwed  to  the 
carriages.  The  jets,  M  N,  are  sometimes  made  of  a  single 
piece  each,  and  sometimes  divided  at  the  edge  of  the  body 
into  the  two  pieces,  M  and  N.  Usually  the  upper  jet  is 
made  of  one  piece,  and  the  lower  of  two.  They  are  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  back-plates  by  the  screws,  O.  In  case  the 
machine  is  to  break  the  jets  from  the  type  cast,  a  hole  is 
drilled  in  the  smaller  part  of  the  lower  jet  at  P,  and  a 
spring  steel  pin  inserted.  The  nicks  are  then  filed  from 
spring  steel  wire,  and  pushed  into  the  grooves  of  the  lower 
body,  between  it  and  the  carriage.  The  grooves  in  the 
upper  half,  being  ground  to  the  same  shape,  closely  fit  over 
these  nicks.  A  soft  steel  pin,  D,  is  fitted  into  the  hole  in 
the  top  body.  The  register,  H,  is  cut  out  so  as  to  allow  the 
stool,  I,  to  fit  in  it  without  moving  laterally,  and  a  brass 
plate  is  put  between  to  allow  adjustment  in  line. 

Mold-making  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  and  accurate 
of  mechanical  pursuits.  Working  with  delicate  tools  to 
hardened  steel  dies,  the  mold-maker  is  frequently  required 
to  gauge  the  parts  so  that  they  do  not  vary  one  twenty- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  from  the  standard. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  PROVERBS. 

The  following  are  from  the  Bible  : 

“  There  is  death  in  the  pot.” — II  Kings,  iv.  40. 

“  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  they  were  not 
divided,”  is  spoken  of  Saul  and  Jonathan.” — II  .Samuel  i.  23. 

“  A  man  after  his  own  heart.” — I  .Samuel,  .xiii.  14. 

“  The  apple  of  his  eye.” — Deuteronomy,  xix.  21. 

“  A  still  small  voice.” — I  Kings,  xix.  12. 

“  Escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth.” — Job,  xix.  20. 

“  .Spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree.”— Psalm,  xxxvii.  35. 

“  Heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.”- — Proverbs,  xxv.  22. 

“  Riches  certainly  make  themselves  wings,”  not  take,  as  often 
quoted. — Proverbs,  xxiii.  5. 

“  No  new  thing  under  the  sun.” — Ecclesiastes,  i.  9. 

“  Of  m.aking  books  there  is  no  end.”. — Ecclesiastes,  xii.  12. 

“  Peace,  peace  when  there  is  no  peace,”  made  famous  and  popular 
by  Patrick  Henry,  is  from  Jeremiah,  viii.  2. 

There  are  many  more  from  the  sacred  writings,  which  “  if  ye  search 
ye  shall  find.” 

The  jrojxilar  quotations  from  Shakespeare  are  numerous.  One  or 
two,  often  misquoted,  will  suffice : 

“  All  that  glistens  is  not  gold.” — Merchant  of  Venice.  Generally 
quoted,  “  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.” 

“  Screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place”  (not  point). — Macbeth. 

“  Hang  out  your  banners  on  the  outward  (not  outer)  walls.” — 
Macbeth. 

“  Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  (not  the)  ear,  and  break  it  to  our 
hope.” — Macbeth. 


The  old  authors  are  rich  in  ([notations,  such  as  the  following : 

“  It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good,”  is  by  Thomas  Tasser,  1580, 
though  often  quoted,  “  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good.” 

“  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  ”  is  by  the  same  author,  and 
“  Look  ere  you  leap  ”  by  the  same,  from  which  Hudibras  took  his 
“  Look  before  you  ere  you  leap,”  but  often  quoted,  “  Look  before  you 
leap.” 

“  Out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight  ”  is  by  Lord  Brooke,  though 
usually  quoted,  “  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.” 

Here  are  a  few  from  Milton  : 

“  What  though  the  field  be  lost,  all  is  not  lost.” 

“  Awake  !  arise  !  or  be  forever  fallen.” 

“  Necessity,  the  tyrants’  plea.” 

“  That  old  man  eloquent.” 

“  Peace  hath  her  victories.” 

Roger  I.’Estrange  wrote,  “  Though  this  may  be  play  to  you,  ’tis 
death  to  us.” 

Hudibras  is  full  of  ([notations  : 

“  All  cry  and  no  wool,”  not  little  wool,  as  usually  quoted. 

“  Count  your  chickens  ere  (not  before)  they’re  hatched.” 

“  Through  thick  and  thin  ”  is  from  Dryden. 

“  When  Greek  meets  Greek  then  comes  the  tug  of  war  ”  is  a  usual 
quotation.  It  should  be,  “  When  Greeks  joined  Greeks  then  was  the 
tug  of  war,”  and  is  from  Nat  I.ee’s  “  Rival  (Jueens.” 

“  Of  two  evils  I  have  chose  the  least  ”  is  from  Prior. 

“As  clear  as  a  whistle”  is  by  Byron  —  not  Lord  Byron  of  this 
century,  but  of  1763. 

“  Goldsmith  has  “  Ask  me  no  ([uestions  and  I’ll  tell  you  no  fibs  ” 
(not  lies). 

“  His  God’s  image  cut  in  ebony.” — Thomas  Fuller. 

“Wise  and  masterly  inactivity,”  by  Macintosh,  in  1791,  is  generally 
attributed  to  Randolph. 

“  First  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ”  (not  countrymen)  was  incorporated  into  the  resolutions  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  house  of  representatives,  December,  1799,  by  General 
Henry  I.ee. 

“  Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute,”  was  by  Charles 
C.  Pinckney. 

“  The  almighty  dollar.” — Washington  Irving. 


PAPER  BARRELS. 

The  barrel  made  from  wood  pulp  looks  generally  like  a  common 
wooden  barrel  thickly  varnished,  while  only  five  pieces  are  used  in 
making  it.  It  is  bound  with  ordinary  wooden  hoops,  and  the  head  is  in 
one  piece,  so  constructed  that  it  fits  into  the  barrel  air-tight,  and  is  held 
firmly  in  place  by  a  hoop  without  the  use  of  nails.  The  body  is  seam¬ 
less,  and  the  interior  and  exterior  are  glazed  with  a  substance  which 
renders  the  barrel  impervious  to  moisture,  so  that  liquids  of  all  kinds 
can  be  transported  into  it  without  loss.  On  January  25,  Thomas 
Dougherty,  the  chief  flour  inspector  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  certified  that  he  had  inspected  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels 
of  flour,  which  had  been  shipped  from  a  distance  in  these  paper  barrels, 
and  had  found  them  to  be  all  sound.  It  generally  happens  when  flour  is 
shipped  in  wooden  barrels  that  a  quantity  of  it  sifts  through  the  cracks 
where  the  staves  join,  and  is  lost.  It  was  found  by  weighing  the  flour 
in  paper  barrels  that  none  of  it  had  been  lost  in  this  manner.  The 
pulp  used  in  the  production  of  these  barrels  is  obtained  from  any  fibrous 
substance,  and  as  there  is  hardly  a  locality  where  some  such  substance 
does  not  grow,  the  barrels  can  be  manufactured  almost  anywhere. 


HOW  TO  CUT  TINT  BLOCKS. 

Mr.  A.  Hemingway,  the  well-known  color  printer,  of  Manchester, 
England,  thus  describes  a  quick  and  simple  method  for  cutting  plates  for 
working  tints,  which  he  has  recently  adopted:  “After  composing  the 
form,  seeing  that  it  was  square  and  correct,  I  took  a  good  impression  of 
it,  with  a  good  supply  of  ink,  on  a  sheet  of  good  cream- wove  notepaper. 
I  then  took  my  plate  (which  by  the  way  is  a  piece  of  stereo  metal  planed 
smooth),  cleaned  off  the  grease,  and  placed  my  good  proof  face  dowm- 
W'ard  on  the  metal,  and  pulled  in  the  press  with  a  good  impression ; 
then  I  had  a  perfect  and  clear  outline  of  what  I  wanted  to  cut  away.” 
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To  answer  the  many  inquiries  for  market  quotations  on  staple  papers,  in  the  way  of  Printers’  Stock,  we  have  decided  (with  the 
assistance  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.)  to  list  our  regular  stock  and  make  prices  on  same,  so  that  the  printing  trade  will  be  posted  from 
month  to  month  on  the  market  value  of  standard  papers. 

FLAT  PAPERS, 


PRINT  PAPER.  PER  LB. 

Acme  Mills  News .  6^c 

Standard  Mills  News . ; . 6c 

Sussex  Mills  News . 

Erie  Mills  News .  5c 

Colored  Poster . 654c 

White  Poster . 6^c 

BOOK  PAPERS.  PER  LB. 

Extra  Super  Calendered,  white  and  tint . 9c 

S.  No.  I,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint .  854c 

B.  &  M.,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 8c 

Wawasa  S.  &  C.,  white  and  tint .  754c 

Star  No.  3,  white  and  tint . 6^c 

COVER  PAPERS.  per  ream. 
Enameled  Cover,  20  x  25  (twenty-six  shades)  . 


No.  I  Cover  Paper, 
No.  I  Cover  Paper,  5 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, : 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, : 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, : 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, : 
No.  I  Cover  Paper,  2 


.  .56  50 

:  25,  6s  lb . 5  8s 

)  X  25,  50  lb .  4  50 

>  X  25,  50  lb.  laid .  4  50 

)x  25,  35  lb . 3  15 

)x  25,  25  lb .  2  25 

)X  25,  20  lb .  I  80 

!  X  28,  40  lb . 3  60 


BLOTTING  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  white .  13c 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  colors  .  14c 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  white .  iic 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  colors .  12c 


CARD  BOARDS. 

2-PLy.  3-PLY.  4-PLY. 

St.  Charles  Bristol,  per  hundred  .  .$2  00  $2  40  $2  80 

Wawasa  Bristol,  per  hundred . 2  80  3  35  3  go 

Florence  Bristol,  per  hundred  ....  3  50  4  25  5  00 

PER  100  SHS. 

Three-ply  Tinted  Bristol  (fourteen  shades) . ^3  50 

No.  4  Blanks . 3  co 

No.  5  Blanks  . .  3  25 

No.  6  Blanks .  .  3  50 

No.  ^y2  Blanks  . . . 3  75 

No.  10  Blanks . 4  00 

No.  12  Blanks . 4  50 

No.  14  Blanks . 5  00 

No.  Blanks . . 5  50 

No.  Blanks .  7  .00 

No.  2}^  White  China . 3  25 

No.  5)4  White  China... . 400 

No.  8  White  China. . . .  6  50 

Thin  Colored  China  (six  shades) . 2  25 

Thick  Colored  China  (fourteen  shades) . 2  50 

Three-ply  Tough  Check  (eight  shades) .  5  00 

Eight-ply  Tough  Check  (four  shades) . 13  00 

Three-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) ...  4  00 
Four-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades)  ....  5  00 

Six-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) . 6  00 

Tag  Board  No.  90,22x28 .  1  55 

Tag  Board  No.  too,  22  x  28 .  i  75 

Tag  Board  No.  iio,  22  x  28 .  1  90 

Tag  Board  No.  120,  22  x  28 . 2  05 

Show  Cards  (five  shades) . 5  50 

We  also  have  in  our  envelope  stock  many  odd  sizes,  as 
our  sample  book  of  Printers’  Ruled  Goods. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Fancy  Stationery ;  also  any  samples  you  may  desire 
to  secure  trade. 

BE  CERTAIN  TO  SEE  OUR  PATENT  ELECTION  STICKERS 


PER  LB. 

Crane  Bros.  All  Linens . 20  per  ct.  dis. 

Carey  Linen.  . .  22c 

Royal  Crown  Linen .  25c 

Crane  &  Co’s  Bonds,  Onion  Skin,  etc  zo  per  ct.  dis. 
L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger  Papers,  full  rms . .  20  per.  ct.  dis. 

Ledger  Mills  (best  No.  2  Ledger) .  19c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove  and  laid  . . .  i8c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  cream  laid .  18c 

Wawasa  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove .  i6c 

Welland  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  15c 

Mascot  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  13c 

St.  Charles  Mills  (No.  i,  E.  S.) .  roc 

PER  REAM. 

No.  I  White  French  Folio . $i  15 

No.  I  Colored  French  Folio  (six  colors) .  i  20 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Folio .  2  30 

No.  I  Colored  Double  French  Folio  (six  colors).  2  40 
No.  I  White  Double  French  Royal . 3  00 

PER  LB. 

E.  S.  Mills  Tinted  Flats .  iic 

Parchment  Writing  Manila .  7c 

ENVELOPES. 

We  allow  thirty-five  per  cent  discount  from  this  list. 

Commercial  Sizes— First  Quality,  X. 

All  sizes  are  in  half-thou- 


124  White  Wove . 

234  Amber  Laid .  i 

244  Green  Laid .  i 

254  Blue  Laid . i 


First  Quality.  XX. 

Full  Govern7nent  Cut.  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter- 
thousand  boxes;  all  larger  sizes  are  in  half-thousand 
boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

126  White  Wove . $2  15 

226  White  Wove . 2  25 

236  Amber  Laid .  2  25 

276  Canary  Laid . 2  25 

2146  Blue  Granite . 2  25 

2106  Azurene  Wove . 2  25 

2126  Cream  Laid .  2  25 

2136  Duplex  (Blue  Lined) .  2  25 

128  White  Wove,  XXX . 2  45 

228  White  Wove,  XXX .  2  50 

Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

In  this  grade  the  Sizes  6  and  6)4  are  Full  Govern- 


6)4. 

$2  25 
2  35 
2  35 
2  35 
2  35 
2  35 


meni  Cutj  and  are  put  i 

406*  Melon  Laid, . . . 
416  Fawn  Laid  .... 
426  White  Wove. . . 
436  Amber  Laid  ... 
446  Green  Laid. . . . 
456  Lt.  Blue  Laid. , 
466  Azurene  Wove. 
476  Canary  Laid  . . 

486  Corn  Laid . 

496  Cherry  Laid... 


half-thousand  boxes. 
SIZES,  6. 

. 90 


90 


11  as  the  regular  pay,  drug,  bank  porlfo 
Write  for  ( 


Second  Quality,  X. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut, 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter  thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  654  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

314  Fawn  Laid . $i  55 

324  White  Laid .  1  55 

334*  Amber  Laid .  1  55 

354  Blue  Laid .  1  55 

374  Canary  Laid .  i  55  1  60 

384  Corn  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

Second  Quality,  XX. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  STze  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6^  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

306  Melon  Laid . $1  80 

316  Fawn  Laid .  i  80 

326  While  Laid . 

336  Amber  Laid .  i  80 

356  Blue  Laid . 

366  Azurene  Wove . 

376  Canary  Laid . 

386  Corn  Laid .  .  i  80 

396  Cherry  Laid  . 

Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes,  except  the  250  and 
654.  280,  which  are  in  thousand  boxes. 

80  NO.  SIZES,  6. 

90  250  Manila  New  Gov’t . $  80 

280  Manila  New  Gov't .  90 

90  350  Manila  New  Gov't .  95 

360  Manila  New  Gov’t .  i  00 

360  Manila  Full  Gov't  . .  i  10 

440  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  25 

770  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  40 

880  Manila  Full  Gov’t . 2  35 

Official  Sizes —First  Quality,  XX. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  II. 

126  White  Wove . ^3  50  ^3  90  $4  85 

226  White  Wove . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

236  Amber  Laid . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

256  Blue  Laid  . . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

276  Canary  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

286  Corn  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

Official  Sizes— Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  II. 

426  White  Wove . $3  30  $3  60  ^4  45 

436  Amber  Laid  . 3  30  3  60  4  45 

Official  Sizes— Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes.  Sizes  not  priced 
are  not  kept  in  stock. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  lO.  II. 

350  Manila . $i  80  $2  00  $2  45 

360  Manila .  1  90  2  10  2  60 

380  Manila  Ex .  3  25  3  70  .... 

440  Manila .  2  10  2  25  3  10 

770  Manila .  2  45  2  70  3  60 

880  Manila .  4  00  4  25  6  00 

o,  etc.  Send  for  our  sample  box  and  full  price  list ;  also 
scounts  and  special  quotations,  so  that  we  can  help  you 

SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION. 


6K. 

gi  60 


60 


6K. 

$I  90 
I  90 

I  90 
I  90 
1  90 
I  90 
I  90 


6H. 


2  55 


J.  W.  BUTLER'PAPER  CO. 


C.  POTTER,  Jr.  &  CO'S 
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NEW  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 

With  Patented  Cylinder  Lifting  and  Adjusting  Mechanism,  Three  Tracks,  Reversing  Mechanism,  Air  Bunters,  Machine-cut  Bed-Rack; 
Steel  Shafts,  etc.,  etc,,  all  combining  to  insure  an  absolutely  Unyielding  Impression,  Perfect  Register,  High  Speed,  Quick  and  Easy 
Handling,  Great  Durability,  and  a  degree  of  excellence  in  every  detail  hitherto  unattained. 

12  &  14  Spruce  St,  NEIV  YORK.  Western  Agents:  H.  HARTT  &  CO.,  162  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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SANBORNS’ 

NEW  PAPER  CUTTER 
^THE  ’87^ 


Superior  in  Every  Respect  to  all  other  Low  Price  Cutters. 

ro  CUT  25  INCHES.  TO  CUT  32  INCHES. 

PRICE,  -  -  -  $115.00  PRICE,  -  -  -  $150.00 


DELIVERED  FREE  ON  CARS  AT  FACTORY. 


Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons, 

6g  Beekmait  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


MANUFACTORY:  STANDARD  MACHINERY  CO.,  MYSTIC  RIVER,  CONN. 
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Geo.\Wc?i\v(L'c's  Soxvs 

VAxCCvxva 

(>o  ISoVvxv  St 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


W.  O.  TYLER  PAPER  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  DEALERS  IN 

— sPAPERSs — 

SUITED  TO  THE  USES  OF 

PRINTERS,  STATIONERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOKBINDERS,  ETC. 

Our  lines  of  Book,  Print  and  Flat  Papers,  Envelopes,  Cardboards,  etc.,  are  not  surpassed  in  quality, 
quantity  or  variety  by  those  of  any  other  house.  East  or  West. 

-■= - PRICES  ALWAYS  ROCK  BOTTOM.^ - — - —  ■  — 

If  you  have  not  received  our  HANDY  INDEXED  CATALOGUE,  send  your  business  card  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  copy. 


W.  0.  TYLER  PAPER  CO.,  169-171  Adams  St,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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KEW 


»!-»  »t- 


3-Fold  Book  Folding  Machine 

(WITH  POINTS.) 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Gornpany, 


Send  for  full  particulars. 


ERIE,  PA.,  U.S.A 
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Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

GHIGAGO. 

Book  -  - 
News  -  - 
Writing  - 
Blotting  - 
Wrapping 

Envelopes,  Cardboard,  Tags,  etc. 

OUR  NEW  LINE 

*  OXF ORD * 

(  SUPERFINE  ) 

AND  RUDKD. 

Send  for  Samples. 


Paper 


*  ★  ★  ★ 


A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map  and  Photo-Engravers, 

- AND - 

Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 

119  MONROR  ST"., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  CH  1C  AGO. 

- - 

We  desire  to  inform  our  patrons  and  the  trade  at  lar2;e,  that  we  have 
just  issued  a  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  of  our 

SPECIMEN  BOOK 

OF 

MISCELLANEOUS  CUTS, 

Especially  adapted  for  the  printing  of 

COMMERCIAL  AND  WRAPPING  PAPER,  PAPER  SACKS, 
FLOUR  BAGS,  Etc. 

The  Book  will  be  sent  to  Printers  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrapping 
Paper  on  application. 


F.  L.  HURLBUTT.  GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER.  R.  E.  POLLOCK. 

BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

— nINKSi^ 

^ARO:^---  INKS#- 

IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


Ojfice  and  Factory,  ii  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 
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Whitlock  Machine  Works, 


BIRMINGHAM,  CONN.= 


MANUFACTURERS  OF; 


Improved  Champion  Paper  Cutters 

And  IVhitlock  Cylinder  Presses. 


Sizes  and  Prices  of  IMPROVED  CHAMPION  PAPER  CUTTERS: 


In  Cut  and  Square,  30  inches,  .  -  _  $400  In  Cut  and  Square,  36  inches,  -  -  _  $600 

“  “  32  “  -  -  -  450  I  “  »  40  “  -  -  -  750 

In  Cut  and  Square,  44  inches,  -  .  -  $1,000 


SB.ND  FOR  DFSORIRTIVE.  GIRGUFAR. 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 

115&117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 

SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 

USED  BY  THE 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (all 
offices),  Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines  Leader,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Du¬ 
buque  Herald,  Dubuque  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph,  Quincy 
Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Burlington  Gazette,  Keokuk  Gates  City, 
Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times-Mirror,  Kansas 
City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUK  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  our  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  Works’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


iOVER  20,000  IN  USE.: 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


SIZES:  I,  2,  4,  y,  10,  ij,  2J  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  A  MV  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 

Percent.  LESS  GAS  than  _ _ I  DOING  THE  SAME  WORK. 


C.  FRANK  EOUGHTON. 


W.  H. 


ALLEN. 


Van  Allens  &  Boughton, 

(Successors  to  G.  W.  &  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN), 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 

AND  MILLWRIGHTS, 

DEALERS  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 
Manufacturers  of  Stereotypf.  Rlocks  of  Iron  or  Wood. 


Shops:  59  ANN  STREET 

TELEPHONE,  416  JOL 


17  &  19  ROSE  STREET, 

TELEPHONE,  468  NASSAU. 


SECOND-HAND  LI 

All  machinery  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  tested  before  shipping. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.  BED. 

Double.  Cylinder  Newspaper 

Press,  -  -  -  28  X  41 

Three  Revolution  Newspaper 

Press,  -  -  -  41  X  60 

Single  Large  Cylinder,  -  32  x  50 

CAMPBELL  PRESSES. 

Two  No.  3,  Complete,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
Three  “  3,  Complete,  4  Rollers,  32  x  46 

COTTRELL  PRESSES. 

Stop  Cylinder,  6  Rollers  (six 

years  old),  -  -  37  x  52 

Extra  Heavy  Drum,  4  Rollers,  25  x  35 


Universal,  -  -  -  .7x11 

Gordon,  -  -  -  7x11 

Gordon,  -  -  -  9  x  14 

Peerless  -  -  -  13  x  19 

Liberty,  -  -  -  10  x  15 

Standard,  -  -  -  10  x  15 

Superior,  -  -  -  10x15 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoe  Hand  Press,  -  24  x  36)^ 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  -  23  x  35)^ 

Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  30  x  40 

Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  27  x  43 

Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  27  x  41 

Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  26  x  40 


One  Bullock  Web  Perfecting  Press,  prints  double  New  York  Sun,  with 
Wetting  Machine  and  Stereotype  Machinery. 


We  manufacture  the  best  Stereotype  Blocks,  made  of 
for  estimates.  Chases  made  to  order. 


or  wood.  Send 


To  Buyers  and  Manufacturers  of  Paper. 

Edwin  T.  Gillette, 

MANUFACTURER’S  AGENT  OF 

PAPER, 

191  LA  SALLE  STREET, 

Would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  often. 


Buyers  of  Paper  will  derive  considerable  benefit  if  they  will,  before 
purchasing,  procure  samples  and  prices  from  Mr.  Gillette,  as  he  has  all 
grades  of  paper  to  offer  at  very  reasonable  figures. 

Paper  manufacturers  desiring  their  goods  disposed  of  to  reliable 
purchasers  will  find  that  Mr.  Gillette  can  do  it  successfully.  No  one 
in  the  West  has  a  larger,  and  few  a  longer,  acquaintance  with  both 
dealers  and  consumers  of  paper  than  Mr.  Gillette. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  having  job  lots  will,  by  sending  samples 
and  quoting  prices,  often  find  that  Mr.  Gillette  can  dispose  of  them  to 
advantage. 

All  goods  are  shipped  and  billed  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Paper  manufacturers,  dealers  and  consumers  visiting  Chicago  will 
find  if  they  call  on  Mr.  Gillette  that  he  has  conveniences  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  they  may  have  to  attend  to, 
and  a  desire  on  his  part  to  make  their  visit  as  pleasant  as  possible. 


BUYERS  OF  PAPER — When  you  want  Paper  write  to 
or  call  on  EDWIN  T.  GILLETTE,  191  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PAPER— When  you  have 
Paper  to  sell  write  to  or  call  on  EDWIN  T.  GILLETTE, 
191  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
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A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 
Published  Monthly  by 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

183,  185,  187  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

H.  O.  SHEPARD,  Pres. . JOS.  PEAKE,  Treas. 

WM.  JOHNSTON,  Sec’y. 

Editorial  Office,  Second  Floor  183-187  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  CAMERON,  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  dollars  per  annum  in  advance;  for  six  months,  one  dollar;  single  copies, 
twenty  cents. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  paid,  eleven  shillings  and  four  pence  per 
annum. 

To  countries  within  the  post.al  union,  seventy-five  cents  per  annum  additional. 

Postage  stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  remit  them, 
one-cent  stamps  are  preferred. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  be  issued  promptly  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  by  postoffice  order 
or  in  currency  at  our  risk. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furnish  valuable  news  and 
information  to  those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  the  printing  profession, 
and  printers  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  by  sending  him 
news  pertaining  to  the  craft  in  their  section  of  the  country,  particularly  individual 
theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


SPACE. 

MONTH. 

THREE 

MONTHS. 

SIX 

MONTHS. 

ONE 

YEAR. 

Plain  card  . . . . . 

$  5  00 

^13  SO 

$  25  50 

$  48  00 

One-eighth  page . 

10  00 

27  00 

51  00 

90  00 

One-quarter  page . 

15  00 

40  50 

76  50 

144  00 

One-half  page . 

25  00 

67  50 

127  50 

240  00 

One  page . 

42  00 

1 13  50 

214  00 

400  00 

WANT  COLUMN. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  line;  minimum,  75  cents.  Orders  for  this  column  must  be 
accompanied  by  cash. 


The  Inland  Printer  may  be  obtained  at  retail,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
received  by  the  following : 

M.  P.  McCoy,  General  Agent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  7  Water  Lane, 
Ludgate  Circus,  London,  Eng. 

Chas.  W.  Curry,  183  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

E.  A.  Stahlbrodt,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elm  City  Printers’  Warehouse,  379  State  street.  New  Haven,  Conn 
Frank  V.  Chambers,  620  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

Golding  &  Co.,  183  Fort  Hill  Sq.,  Boston. 

H.  L.  Pelouze  &  Son,  314  and  316  Eighth  street  N.  W.,  Washington. 

J.  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  typefounders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  Maudlin,  pressroom  ofW.  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99  Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis  Printers’  Supply  Co.,  224  Walnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wells  B.  Sizer,  152  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

W.  Merk,  234  East  Main  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  N.  Trimule,  no  E.  Twelfth  street,  Kansas  City. 


CHICAGO,  JUNE,  1887. 


The  Supreme  Court,  at  Boston,  in  a  recent  decision 
in  the  cases  of  S.  P.  Train  vs.  the  Boston  Disinfecting 
Company,  declared  that  the  board  of  health  has  the  right 
to  make  the  regulation  that  rags  brought  from  a  foreign 
port  must  be  disinfected,  and  the  board  has  the  undoubted 
right  to  impose  the  expense  thereof  on  the  plaintiff,  and  to 
subject  rags  to  a  lien  therefor. 

The  effort  to  induce  the  state  of  Missouri  to  engage  in 
the  printing  and  bookselling  business  has  been  defeated 
in  its  legislature,  recently  adjourned.  With  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  following  suit,  it  seems  rather  an  off  year  for 
the  sensational  efforts  of  those  who  expected  to  immor¬ 
talize  themselves  by  transforming  our  penitentiaries  into 
printing  establishments.  Friend  Chapman,  there  is  many 
a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 


A  COUNTRY  PUBLISHER’S  PLAINT. 

The  following  communication  from  the  publisher  of  a 
country  newspaper  in  the  state  of  New  York,  explains 
itself;  and  as  his  experience  is  doubtless  that  of  many  others 
similarly  situated,  we  publish  it  entire.  He  says : 

I  am  a  country  publisher  who  has  found  it,  so  far,  impossible  to 
devise  any  plan  to  make  my  weekly  subscribers  pay  in  advance.  I 
know  it  should  be  done,  and  I  know  that  The  Inland  Printer  has 
said  that  it  can  and  should  be  done,  but  the  man  who  will  tell  hosu  it 
can  be  done  will  confer  an  everlasting  favor  on  thousands  of  country 
publishers,  like  myself. 

There  are,  say,  twelve  papers  in  this  county,  and  every  one  of  them 
trust  their  subscribers.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  demand  cash  in  advance 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  decent  circulation,  when  they  can  go 
to  any  one  of  my  eleven  competitors  and  get  a  paper  which  is  just  as 
good  as  mine,  on  tick?  That  is  the  point.  Of  course  it  is  easy  enough 
to  say  “  make  your  paper  so  much  better  that  they  will  have  to  have 
yours  even  if  they  are  compelled  to  pay  in  advance,  while  they  can  get 
others  without  paying  in  advance.”  Suppose  you  can't  make  your 
paper  any  better  than  your  competitors,  what  then  ?  Under  those 
circumstances  isn’t  it  an  impossibility  for  me  to  adopt  the  cash  in 
advance  plan?  If  any  of  your  readers  have  ever  succeeded  in  doing  it 
under  circumstances  similar  to  mine,  I  should  like  to  hear  how  they  did 
it.  It  is  the  great  unsolved  problem  for  country  publishers. 

Well,  let  us  see.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
provide  a  specific  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  but 
believe  we  can  offer  some  suggestions,  which  if  acted  on, 
will  materially  contribute  to  its  removal.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  grievance  of  which  our  correspondent  com¬ 
plains  is  appreciated  by  his  eleven  competitors  as  keenly  as 
by  himself,  and  that  they  are  equally  anxious  to  have  the 
cash  in  advance  system  adopted.  They  doubtless  trust 
their  patrons  on  the  same  principle  that  he  has  trusted 
his,  not  because  they  were  or  are  anxious  to  do  so,  but 
because,  through  indifference  or  a  short-sighted  anxiety, 
they  have  allowed  themselves  to  become  the  victims  of  a 
vicious  policy.  Their  paper,  rent,  composition  and  press¬ 
room  expenses  must  be  met,  the  same  as  his  are  met  or 
supposed  to  be  met,  and  we  hardly  think  that  their  various 
creditors,  whether  for  material  furnished  or  services  ren¬ 
dered,  will  wait  twelve  months  to  have  their  claims 
liquidated.  Hence,  the  likelihood  that  they  will  gladly 
cooperate  with  any  organized  practical  scheme  which  has 
for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  credit  system. 

Now  the  question  is  what  steps  have  been  taken,  if  any, 
to  bring  about  concerted  action  ?  Even  if  competition  is 
keen,  and  political  feeling  runs  high,  wages  must  be  paid 
and  mouths  must  be  fed, — no  matter  whether  the  editor 
publishes  a  republican  or  a  democratic  newspaper,  so  that 
mutual  self-interest  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
all  petty  jealousies,  while  working  for  a  common  purpose. 
But  somebody  must  take  the  initiative.  Complaining  in 
and  of  itself  \vill  accomplish  nothing.  God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.  Let  our  friend  take  the  hint,  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  a  conference  of  his  fellow 
publishers,  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  obtain  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion ;  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  they 
will  fall  into  line  and  come  to  the  sensible  conclusion  that 
the  farmer  or  tradesman  who  orders  a  paper  is  more  able 
to  pay  for  it  when  he  subscribes,  than  they  are  to  wait  a 
year  for  such  subscription,  and  that  in  future  their  terms 
will  invariably  be  cash  in  advance,  and  act  accordingly. 
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BOUNCE  VERSUS  FACTS. 

HE  phenomenal  success  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
alike  from  an  artistic,  instructive  and  business  stand¬ 
point,  unequaled,  we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  trade 
journalism,  while  gratifying  in  the  extreme  to  all  parties 
connected  therewith,  has  never  for  a  moment  swerved  us 
from  the  determination,  not  only  to  place  it  in  the  front 
rank,  but  to  attain  and  retain  the  position  as  the  recog¬ 
nized  representative  of  the  printing  trade  both  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  That  these 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success  is  evidenced  by 
the  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials  we  have  received 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  from  men  whose  standing 
and  practical  knowledge  bespoke  their  value,  and  whose 
opinions  could  neither  be  purchased  nor  coaxed.  While 
appreciating  the  motives  which  prompted  them,  we  have 
studiously  refrained,  as  our  readers  know,  from  parading 
these  opinions  in  our  columns,  having  been  desirous  of 
avoiding  even  the  appearance  of  evil,  or  indulging  in  any¬ 
thing  which  could  possibly  be  construed  into  offensive 
self-laudation.  As  might  have  been  expected,  its  con¬ 
tinued  success  has  called  into  existence  a  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  for  public  favor,  most  of  which  are  an  honor  to 
the  profession,  and  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  craft, 
and  whose  success  we  sincerely  hope  will  be  commensurate 
with  their  merits. 

We  were  somewhat  amused  the  other  day,  however,  in 
looking  over  the  pages  of  a  journal  —  in  the  composition  of 
whose  conductor  neither  modesty  nor  truthfulness  seem  to 
form  a  component  part  —  whose  ponderous  volumes  consist 
of  six  monthly  issues  —  to  see  the  random  statement  that 
“not  only  the  press  of  our  own  country,  but  that  of 
England,  and  her  vast  colonial  possessions,  now  pronounce 
it  [the  journal  referred  to]  with  one  voice  the  leading 
typographic  journal  of  the  English  tongue.”  Whew  !  That 
is  what  the  humorous  editor  would  call  the  “goak  ”  of  the 
season,  but  what  the  ordinary  observer  would  name  the 
“essence  of  concentrated  cheek.”  If  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  and  we  do  not  think  we  are,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  every  typographical  journal  worth  the  name  of  such, 
published  either  in  the  old  or  new  worlds,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  (!)  referred  to  has  certainly  never  been  published 
in  their  columns,  at  least  not  in  the  copies  we  have 
received.  Assertions,  however,  cost  nothing,  though  there 
is  an  old  saying,  we  believe,  “  One  must  go  from  home 
to  learn  the  news.” 

In  the  last  issue  of  Hailing  s  Circular,  issued  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hailing,  of  Cheltenham,  England,  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  as  familiar  as  a  household  word,  and  who 
is  regarded  as  standard  authority,  we  find  the  following 
corroboration  (?)  of  our  contemporary’s  modest  claim, 
which  speaks  for  itself : 

The  Inland  Printer  continues  to  increase  in  grace  and  beauty 
every  month.  The  type,  engravings,  paper  and  ink  are  marvelous. 
The  reading  matter  abounds  with  interest,  instruction  and  amusement. 
T'he  ads.  are  models  of  disjday.  The  machining  beats  everything  I 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  altogether  lovely.  In  fact,  it  bears  the  palm  and 
takes  the  lead  of  all  typographical  journals. 

Another  opinion,  clipped  from  a  well-known  repre¬ 
sentative  home  journal,  received  since  the  foregoing  was 


in  type.  The  Chicago  Specimen,  published  by  Marder, 
Luse  &  Co.,  reads: 

Every  succeeding  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  adds  fresh 
laurels  to  its  already  well-earned  reputation.  The  questions  discussed 
embrace  every  branch  of  the  business  of  the  “  Art  Preservative,”  and 
they  are  handled  with  the  knowledge,  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  men 
devoted  to  their  calling,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of 
the  printer  and  his  art.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  journal  could 
not  be  surpassed,  and  it  is  not  equaled  by  any  journal  of  its  class  in  the 
country. 

But  then  the  claim  of  our  contemporary  reminds  us  of 
the  story  told  of  the  miner  who  was  permitted  by  his 
better  half  to  take  one  glass  of  ale  on  Saturday  night, 
and  no  more.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  was  sorely  pressed 
by  his  comrades  to  take  a  second  one,  “No,  no,”  he 
replied,  “  if  I  did  my  wife  would  lay  the  broom  over  my 
shoulders  when  I  got  home.”  “Lay  the  broom  over 
your  shoulders,”  said  an  indignant  hearer,  “Why,  if  my 
wife  did  that  to  me  I  would  break  her  arm  over  my 
knee.”  “Tut,  tut,”  responded  the  miner.  “Its  fun  to 
me  to  have  her  do  it.  God  bless  her  little  soul,  it  pleases 
her  and  it  don' t  hurt  7ne." 


THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

HE  instructive  and  entertaining  article  of  an  esteemed 
correspondent,  in  our  March  number,  on  the  impetus 
recently  given  to  the  development  of  the  hitherto 
neglected  natural  resources  of  the  southern  states,  has 
been  perused,  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit,  by 
a  large  number  of  our  readers.  Here  is  a  field  of  labor 
which  affords  an  inviting  opening,  alike  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  capital,  the  employment  of  the  skilled 
mechanic,  and  the  brawn  and  muscle  of  the  laborer. 
New  blood  and  new  ambitions  have  been  infused,  and 
taken  the  place  of  the  comparative  lethargy,  which  has 
heretofore  prevailed.  The  incubus  of  slavery  no  longer 
paralyzes  the  energy  of  their  people,  while  the  evils  which 
followed  in  its  train  have  well  nigh  disappeared.  Old 
things  have  passed  away.  A  new  era  is  dawning,  and 
from  present  indications,  the  future  of  this  portion  of  the 
United  States  promises  to  be  one  of  unalloyed  prosperity. 

In  securing  this  metamorphosis,  the  southern  press  has 
played  an  important  part.  It  has  educated  its  people  to 
bow  to  the  inevitable;  broken  down  the  barriers  erected 
by  hate  and  ignorance,  and  supplanted  it  with  a  pride 
in  the  welfare  of  a  common  country ;  uprooted  prejudices, 
and  substituted  an  era  of  good  feeling,  for  one  of  senseless 
estrangement.  And  it  is  going  to  reap  its  reward  for  so 
doing.  The  development  of  these  resources  means  the 
influx  of  a  progressive,  intelligent  element;  the  erection 
of  furnaces,  mills  and  factories,  the  establishment  of  home 
industries,  a  transposition,  in  fact,  from  inactivity  to  posi¬ 
tive  thrift ;  from  dependence  to  independence.  New 
channels  of  communication  and  means  of  transit  will  be 
established,  and  locations,  now  scarcely  known,  will  teem 
with  an  industrious,  prosperous  people. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  The  future 
value  of  this  comparatively  new  field  of  enterprise,  to  the 
press  builder  and  type  founder,  is  already  manifested, 
especially  in  sections  where  the  development  is  most 
advanced,  in  the  enlargement  of  the  weekly,  the  new  dress 
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of  the  daily,  and  the  planting  of  fresh  enterprises,  both 
job  and  newspaper.  The  drum  cylinder  is  being  replaced 
by  the  “web,”  and  the  job  office  replenished  with  the 
latest  improvement  in  material  and  presses  which  the 
market  affords.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  only  the 
beginning.  Continued  development  means  continued 
demand  in  this  direction,  because  the  inducements  held 
out  to  the  emigrant  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  secure 
both  an  intelligent  and  an  enterprising  population.  In 
fact,  we  know  of  no  portion  of  the  commonwealth  which 
offers  greater  inducements  to  the  progressive,  energetic 
printer,  desirous  of  leaving  the  old  rut  and  launching 
out  for  himself,  or  where  success  is  more  apt  to  crown 
his  efforts,  if  rightly  directed,  than  those  sections  of  the 
southern  states  to  which  we  have  referred. 


TWO  OF  A  KIND. 

IF  the  accounts  we  receive  from  all  quarters  can  be 
depended  on.  The  Inland  Printer  is  doing  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  exposing  the  efforts  of  a  pretentious  and 
pestiferous  class  of  botches,  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
bring  an  honorable  profession  into  disrepute.  Scarcely  a 
mail  reaches  us  that  does  not  convey  words  of  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  course  we  have  pursued,  and  also  daubs 
executed,  under  the  guise  of  printing,  which  would  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  From  a 
large  number  recently  received,  we  select  the  following 
samples  —  one  containing  gems  of  a  literary,  as  well  as 
a  mechanical  character;  the  other  being  a  reduced  fac 
simile  of  an  advertising  abortion,  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  representatives. 

The  first  to  which  we  refer  is  The  Plain  Dealer,  a 
(weakly)  journal,  published  at  Oliver’s  Springs,  Tennessee. 
It  is  certainly  a  curiosity,  and  its  editor  and  publisher 
must  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of 
his  readers,  whom  he  addresses  with  a  familiarity  which  is 
truly  refreshing.  The  following  excerpts,  verbatim  et  liter¬ 
atim,  clipped  at  random  from  its  columns,  will  give  our 
readers  a  fair  opinion  of  its  literary  and  mechanical  merits; 


But  when  farmers  have  suoh  la¬ 
nd  think  of  sheejj.  They  will  m- 
ake  it  valuable  if  any  thing  can 
Also,  think  of  the  dogs,  and  ha¬ 
ve  them  extreminated,  as  far  as 
possible. 

'I'hanks,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  Lo¬ 
udon  County  Record.  While  f- 
easting  upon  its  contense  our 
mind  wandered  hack  to  the  hap 
py  days  of  childhood,  and  we  s- 
aw  again,  many  scenes  about  t- 
he  quiet  little  town  of  Loudon, 
that  were  dear  to  our  childish 
fancy.  Please  excuse  the  amat- 
ure.  Had  we  known  that  it  was 
a  bedquilt  the  L.  C.  R.  wished, 
it  would  have  given  us  pleasur- 
e,  to  have  sent  it. 

1  low  much  more  we  might  mak 
e  of  our  life  and  friendships  if  e 
very  secret  thought  of  love  blo¬ 
ssomed  into  a  deed. 


The  war  on  Gov.  Taylor  has  go¬ 
ne  quite  far  enovgh.  There  is  n- 
ot  the  slightest  reason  for  belei- 
ving  that  he  is  not  persoally  ho 
nest,  and  he  is  entitled  to  fair 
■play  and  decent  treatment  at  t- 
he  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
State. — Clarksville  Democrat. 
He  who  waits  for  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  do  much  at  once  may  bre¬ 
ath  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes,  a- 
nd  regret  in  the  last  hour  his  us 
eless  intentions  and  barren  zea 
1. 

Some  of  the  paper  of  this  State, 
are  trying  to  usher  Governor  T- 
aylor,  and  the  Knights  of  Labo 
r  into  another  world.  Hold  frie¬ 
nds,  give  them  a  moment  yet. 
The  bill  prohibiting  the  openin- 
g  of  barber  shops  on  Sunday  w- 
ent  into  eflect  on  the  22nd  of  A 
pril. 


The  Democrats  of  this  state  ha¬ 
ve  been  deceived,  and  this  thei- 
r  cry  of  vengeance.  “Approach 
me  again,  you-you-you  beep  of 
infamy,  and  if  your  head  is  hu¬ 
man,  Pll  break  it. 

Young  man,  please  remember  t 
hat  in  order  to  make  your  mar- 
k  you  must  first  and  at  all  tim¬ 
es  toe  it. — Bradford  Mail. 

The  scheme  of  the  Midland  ro¬ 
ad  to  build  their  road  from  so¬ 
me  point  on  the  Cincinnati  roa- 
d  about  Rockwood  by  way  of 


Kingston  to  Knoxville,  meets 
with  a  good  deal  of  favor. — [K- 
noxville  Journal. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  says;  “W 
e  believe  that  there  is  more  ch¬ 
eese  in  Canada  now,  that  at  an 
y  other  time  in  the  history  of  t 
he  trade. 

The  chief  mineral  of  Tennessee 
are  coal,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lea- 
d  and  manganese,  to  which  ma- 
y  be  added  marble,  mill-stone, 
grit,  hydraulic  rock,  and  of  the 
precious  metals. 


The  next  is  a  copy  of  a  dodger,  intended  to  announce 
the  sale  of  seventeen  condemned  cavalry  horses.  This  is 
how  it  reads  and  appears: 


3.7  CONLEMMEri  CATALRY  17 


HOUSED" 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  10  O’GLOCS.  A.  M. 

APRIL  20  Th  1887. 

1^!  dfcILDellErf  ftclEcED®. 

’Eates’'  3D-  E- 

H.-  0.  S.  Heistaud. 

1  St  LIEOT,  11  lUEAITTET. 


That  the  red-tape  martinets  of  the  United  States  army 
should  accept  such  work,  teeming  as  it  is  with  inexcusable 
blunders,  seems  incredible,  especially  as  we  are  assured  it 
could  have  been  executed  in  a  proper  manner  at  Mandan 
and  other  localities.  While  Lieut.  Heistand  may  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  a  good  infantry  officer,  it  is  evident  he  does 
not  stand  high  as  a  proofreader,  and  deserves  to  be  “con- 
demmed”  for  slandering  the  poor  horses,  which  were 
unable  to  resent  the  insult  offered. 


UNIFORMITY  OF  TYPE  BODIES. 

The  Fruiters'  Register,  of  London,  a  standard  and 
recognized  authority,  in  a  very  able  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  review  of  the  merits  of  the  discussion  which  has 
appeared  in  its  columns  for  several  months  past,  pro  and 
con,  concerning  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  uniformity  in  the  sizes  of  type  bearing  the  same 
names,  and  on  the  best  way  of  proceeding  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view,  thus  sums  up : 

Having  thu.s  shown  how  in  theory  the  reformation  ought  to  be 
carried  out,  the  question  arises.  Can  it  be  carried  out  practically,  and 
how?  It  is  urged  by  Mr.  Blair  that  both  founders  and  printers  have 
large  stocks  of  type  cast  in  the  old  bodies,  and  that  additions  required 
by  printers  must  continue  to  be  cast  to  those  bodies.  This  is  perfectly 
true,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  printer  who  wants  a  neio  font,  should 
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not  have  it  cast  on  the  new  system.  That  the  change  would  give 
trouble,  and  perhaps  cause  expense  to  the  type  founder  for  some  years,  is 
true ;  for  he  would  have  to  cast  to  two  standards  until  the  old  was 
entirely  discarded.  But  this  difficulty  has  been  faced  by  the  Americans, 
and  ought  not  to  be  too  much  for  the  wealthy  firms  who  strive  to 
monopolize  British  type  founding.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  height 
was,  as  correspondents  have  pointed  out,  a  much  more  serious  matter, 
yet  that  reform  was  accomplished  successfully  years  ago.  Let  the 
change  be  brought  about  gradually,  beginning  with  the  fancy  fonts. 
There  is  really  no  need  to  call  these  by  any  names  of  sizes  at  all ;  they 
might  be  designated  simply  by  the  number  of  the  points  of  their  bodies, 
or  if  this  be  too  great  an  innovation  in  nomenclature,  the  number  of 
points  in  the  body  might  be  added  to  the  name :  thus,  “  Two-line 
Brevier  Ornamented  (i6  points).”  In  every  case  let  the  size  of  the 
body  in  points  be  cast  on  each  type  at  the  pin-hole,  and  then  the  printer 
will  see  at  a  glance  what  body  it  is,  and  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the 
type  founders  generally  to  make  the  change,  or  of  any  one  type  founder 
to  initiate  it.  We  think  it  is.  Even  monopolists  do  well  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  their  customers,  and  the  British  founders  are  no  longer 
monopolists,  so  far  as  jobbing  type  is  concerned.  There  are  throughout 
the  country  a  vast  number  of  fonts  of  foreign  origin.  These  have  been 
selected  for  their  attractiveness  in  design,  but  it  is  found  by  experienced 
hands  at  artistic  work  that  they  have  also  other  merits  not  seen  on  the 
surface.  We  commend  to  the  British  founders,  and  to  Messrs.  Caslon 
(who  are  perhaps  the  most  enterprising  of  them)  in  particular,  a  passage 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Cooper,  for  it  is  worth  reflecting  on.  Writing  of 
combination  borders,  he  says :  “  The  waste  of  time  in  papering  and 

carding  the  borders  and  ornaments  of  our  British  founders  is  enormous, 
and  so  long  as  Americans  continue  to  supply  such  novelties,  cast  to 
nonpareils  or  picas,  printers  will  give  them  the  preference.”  What  is 
said  here  of  ornaments,  holds  good  also  of  types,  and  the  founder  who 
shall  supply  jobbing  letter  cast  on  the  American  point  system  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  sure  to  obtain  the  preference. 

Truer  words  were  never  penned,  and  they  cannot  be 
shorn  of  their  force  or  marred  by  any  of  the  specious 
and  far-fetched  arguments  advanced  by  the  opponents  of 
the  system.  If  old  fogies  prefer  to  jog  trot  along  in  the 
old  rut,  oblivious  to  reason  or  experience,  we  suppose  it  is 
their  privilege  to  do  so,  but  they  must  not  expect  their 
hand-cart  to  block  the  way  when  the  “limited  express” 
comes  along. 

ANOTHER  BOOM.? 

N  every  section  of  the  country,  especially  the  western 

and  northwestern  portions,  a  speculative  craze,  under 
the  guise  of  a  business  (real  estate)  boom,  seems  to  have 
seized  our  people.  From  Superior  City  to  Louisville, 
from  Omaha  to  Denver,  sensible  men  appear  to  have  lost 
their  reason.  In  Sioux  City,  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  etc.,  one  hears  of  little  else  than  real  estate  trans¬ 
actions.  From  morning  till  night  the  special  advantages 
and  glowing  future  of  this  or  that  locality  forms  the 
burden  of  conversation,  and  the  gullible  are  regaled  with 
instances  of  fortunes  made  by  recent  investments,  until 
what  is  little  better  than  a  gambling  furore,  dethrones 
alike  common  sense  and  ordinary  business  precaution. 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  last  four  or  five  so-called  panics,  the  present  epi¬ 
demic  furnishes  food  for  serious  reflection.  This  forced, 
unhealthy  inflation  will  not,  cannot  last ;  the  revulsion  is 
bound  to  come,  and  when  it  does  come,  will  lead  to  the 
same  vortex  in  which  so  many  enterprises  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  ingulfed.  And  yet  our  commercial 
journals  refer  to  the  situation  with  a  gusto  which  is  truly 


refreshing.  Instead  of  sounding  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  and 
showing  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  reckless  outbreak; 
that  it  is  not  the  offspring  or  result  of  legitimate  enterprise, 
but  a  speculative  craze,  and  that,  as  sure  as  it  continues, 
the  inevitable  financial  crash  will  ensue,  and  a  paralysis 
of  business  follow,  it  is  referred  to  as  an  evidence  of  the 
growth  and  greatness  of  the  country. 

Under  the  alluring  inducements,  too  frequently  held 
out,  that  an  investment,  judiciously  made  in  such  and 
such  a  quarter,  will  double  itself  within  six  months  or  a 
year,  even  the  most  conservative  are  apt  to  be  beguiled, 
withdraw  money  from  business  channels,  and  assume  obli¬ 
gations  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  their  better 
judgment  would  condemn.  And  as  these  anticipations  are 
seldom  if  ever  realized,  the  boom  soon  assumes  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  pyramid,  the  result  of  which  common  sense 
can  foretell.  It  is  passing  strange  that,  with  the  bitter 
experiences  of  the  past  to  act  as  a  warning,  men  will 
continue  to  take  such  risks  in  following  a  will  o’  the  wisp, 
which  entices,  but  never  materializes. 


NO  PREMIUMS. 

E  regret  to  note  in  some  typographical  journals  a 
disposition  to  revert  to  the  exploded  “premium” 
nuisance.  Such  action,  in  our  judgment,  is  calculated  to 
bring  the  publications  advocating  it,  and  the  cause  they 
repre.sent  into  disrepute.  We  believe  in  letting  every  tub 
stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  have  no  faith  in  the  thirteen 
to  the  dozen,  chromo  or  clubbing  system.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  told  of  a  Scotch  minister 
who  reproved  one  of  his  parishioners  for  going  to  sleep 
during  divine  service.  “Peggy,”  said  he,  “I  have  been 
sorely  grieved  lately  to  hear  you  snoring  and  annoying 
the  congregation  during  the  greater  portion  of  my  sermon, 
and  I  have  a  remedy  I  want  you  to  try.  The  next  time 
you  feel  like  surrendering  to  the  enemy  of  souls  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  What  do  you  think  of  that?”  “  Weel, 
sir,”  she  replied,  “I  have  a  better  remedy  than  that  to 
offer  you.  Put  the  snuff  in  the  sermon."  The  moral  is 
easily  drawn.  Let  publishers  make  their  periodicals,  and 
no  premiums  are  necessary. 

SIZES  OF  TYPE. 

Originally  there  were  seven  sizes  of  type.  The  first  was  called 
prima,  whence  the  name  primer,  but  this  sort  is  termed  two-line  english. 
The  second  was  secunda,  now  our  double  pica ;  in  France  great  paragon. 
The  third  was  tertia,  at  present  our  great  primer.  Then  there  was  the 
middle  size,  still  called  in  German  mittel,  but  it  is  now  our  english. 
After  these  came  the  three  sizes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale,  pica, 
long  primer  and  brevier.  In  Germany  the  names  secunda,  tertia  and 
mittel  are  still  retained.  Bica  in  France  and  Germany  is  called  Cicero, 
because  the  works  of  that  author  were  originally  printed  in  it.  English 
printers  so  styled  it  from  being  the  type  in  which  the  ordinal,  or  service 
book  of  the  Roman  church,  was  originally  set.  This  ordinal  was  first 
called  pica,  or  familiarly,  pi.  Brevier  obtained  its  name  from  its  having 
been  first  used  for  printing  the  breviary  or  Roman  Catholic  abbreviated 
church  service  book.  Nonpareil  was  so  named  because  on  its  introduc¬ 
tion  it  had  no  equal,  being  the  smallest  and  finest  type  produced  until 
that  time.  Rearl  is  of  English  origin.  The  French  have  a  type  of  the 
same  size,  which  they  call  parisienne.  It  was  a  smaller  type  than 
nonpareil,  and  was  thought  the  pearl  of  all  type.  Diamond  is  another 
fancy  name  given  to  what  w’as  regarded,  at  the  time  of  its  origin,  as  the 
ultima  thule  of  letter  foundry  achievements. — Exchange. 
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NOTES  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  XXXII.  — BY  S.  W.  FALLIS. 

IT  is  uncertain  how  long  Holbein  remained  at  Basle  on 
his  second  visit,  but  it  is  very  probable  only  for  a  short 
time.  Though  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  magistracy 
to  return,  he  seems  to  have  had  sufficient  interest  to  obtain 
a  further  extension  and  leave  of  absence.  For  the  third 
and  last  time  he  visited  Basle,  in  1538,  and  from  a  license 
dated  November  16,  1538,  signed  by  burgomaster  Jacob 
Meier,  it  appears  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
England,  and  remain  there  for  two  years.  In  this  license, 
fifty  guilders  per  annum  are  promised  to  Holbein,  on  his 
return  to  Basle;  and  till  then  the  magistrates  further 
agree  to  allow  his  wife  forty  guilders  per  annum,  to  be 
paid  quarterly,  and  the  first  quarter’s  payment  to  be 
made  on  the  eve  of  “St.  Lucia”  next  ensuing,  which  is 
December  12. 

Holbein’s  three  visits  to  Basle  are  here  mentioned  for  a 
two-fold  purpose :  first,  that  we  may  know  something  of 
his  wanderings  from  home,  and  the  reasons,  or  causes, 
that  prompted  them.  Second,  that  we  may  judge  as  to 
the  probability  of  his  making  the  drawings  for  the  Lyons 
“  Dance  of  Death  ”  on  any  of  these  occasions,  as  this  work 
was  published  in  1538;  and  as  Holbein’s  last  visit  to 
Basle  was  in  September  of  that  year,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  have  made  the  drawings  then ;  for  if  the  forty- 
one  cuts  were  executed  by  one  person,  as  their  similarity 
and  excellence  indicate,  it  would  require  at  least  six 
months  to  engrave  'them.  The  probabilities  are  that 
Holbein  made  the  drawings  in  England,  and  forwarded 
them  to  Basle. 

Holbein’s  works,  while  in  England,  were  evidently 
highly  appreciated,  as  it  appears  from  his  long  stay  in  that 
country,  and  the  various  eulogies  and  amounts  of  moneys 
paid  him  from  time  to  time,  which  history  hands  down  to 
the  present  generation  ;  but  as  Holbein  died  without  a 
will,  and  his  demise  seems  to  have  excited  no  very  great 
attention,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  died  poor. 

During  Holbein’s  life  in  England,  wood  engraving  in 
that  country  seems  to  have  been  very  little  cultivated,  but 
doubtless  secured  some  attention  by  the  native  wood 
engravers,  but  not  sufficient  to  be  followed  by  any  as  a 
distinct  profession;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  many 
of  the  cuts  that  appeared  in  books  printed  in  England,  at 
this  period,  were  engraved  by  the  printers  themselves,  for 
they  were  of  such  a  crude  nature  that  it  precludes  the 
probabilities  of  their  having  been  sent  abroad  to  be 
engraved.  And  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  wood 
engraver  in  England  capable  of  doing  justice  to  his  designs 
is  probably  the  reason  Holbein  made  so  few  designs  for 
the  booksellers  of  that  country  during  his  long  residence 
there. 

The  cuts  in  Cramer’s  Catechism,  a  small  octavo, 
printed  in  1548,  are  ascribed  to  Holbein,  but  out  of  the 
whole  number,  twenty-five,  there  are  only  two  which 
contain  Holbein’s  imprint,  and  in  the  others  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  style  of  drawing  is  so  unlike  the  two  which  bear 
Holbein’s  mark,  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  of  his  making 
the  drawings  for  them,  for  they  are  uniformly  weak,  and 


lacking  that  distinct  and  vigorous  delineation  so  charac¬ 
teristic  in  Holbein. 

From  about  1530  the  art  of  wood  engraving  made 
considerable  progress  in  Italy,  and  many  of  the  cuts 
executed  in  that  country  between  1540  and  1580  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  wood  engravings  executed  in 
Germany  during  the  same  period.  Instead  of  the  plain 
and  simple  outline,  with  occasional  stiff  attempts  to 
shadow,  as  characteristic  with  Italian  engraving  previous 
to  1530,  the  wood  engravers  of  that  country  began  the 
more  elaborate  and  delicate  manner  of  executing  their 
cuts.  At  this  period,  cross-hatching  and  texture  tints  were 
freely  used,  with  telling  effects,  and  different  substances 
were  pleasingly  and  comprehensively  portrayed.  The 
following  cut,  No.  47,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  ability 
and  progress  made  by  the  wood  engravers  of  Italy. 


No.  47- 


There  is  an  impression  of  this  cut,  on  paper  of  a 
greenish  tint,  in  the  British  museum,  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  it  is  improperly  placed  in  Vol.  i,  W.  4,  and  marked 
“Italian  Chiaro-Oscuro.”  The  late  Mr.  Otley  wrote 
underneath  this  cut,  “  Not  in  Bartsch.”  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  engraved  by  Joseph  Porta  Garfagninus,  whose 
name  appears  on  the  tablet,  on  the  ground,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  cut.  The  cut  is  merely  a  copy,  reversed,  of 
a  study  by  Raffale,  for  his  celebrated  fresco,  “  The  School 
of  Athens,”  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  also  published  in  a  work 
printed  in  Paris  in  1813,  and  was  probably  engraved  on 
copper,  also,  prior  to  that  date,  by  “  Marco  da  Ravenna,” 
and  in  all  probability  copied  from  Porta’s  wood  cut. 

Joseph  Porta,  sometimes  called  by  Italian  authors 
Joseph  Salvatia,  was  a  painter,  and  took  the  surname  of 
Salvatia  from  his  master,  Francisco  Salvatia.  There  are 
a  few  other  wood  cuts  bearing  his  name,  but  whether  he 
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was  the  designer  or  engraver,  or  both,  is  extremely 
uncertain. 

Marcolini’s  '‘Sorti,”  a  folio  printed  in  1540,  at  Venice, 
contains  nearly  one  hundred  wood  cuts,  besides  the  front¬ 
ispiece,  of  which  the  preceding.  No.  47,  is  a  reduced 
facsimile,  and,  though  several  of  the  other  cuts  are  drawn 
with  spirit  and  freedom,  none  except  the  frontispiece  can 
lay  claim  to  being  well  engraved.  As  an  example,  the 
following  cut.  No.  48,  is  a  reduced  facsimile  of  the  cut  on 
page  35,  entitled  “Punitione,”  punishment,  and  the  illus¬ 
tration  speaks  for  itself.  Though  the  cut  is  coarsely 
engraved,  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  is  vividly 
portrayed.  The  other  cuts  in  this  work  are  of  similar 


No.  48. 


nature,  as  regards  their  design  and  execution,  some  a 
little  more  creditable,  and  some  not  so  good.  The  first 
one  hundred  and  seven  pages  are  chiefly  filled  with  small 
figures  of  cards,  variously  combined,  with  short  references. 

Truth,  rescued  by  Time,  forms  the  tail  piece  on  the  last 
page  of  the  work.  The  cut  is  well  drawn,  of  good  con¬ 
ception,  and  fairly  engraved. 

The  wood  engravers  of  Venice,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  appear  to  have  excelled  all  other  Italian 
wood  engravers,  and  for  the  care  and  delicacy  of  their 
execution,  rivaled  those  of  Lyons,  who,  at  that  period, 
were  noted  for  the  neat  and  delicate  manner  in  which  they 
executed  the  engraving  of  small  subjects. 

In  the  pirated  edition  of  the  Lyons  “Dance  of  Death,” 
published  at  Venice,  in  1545,  by  V.  Vangris,  the  cuts  are 
more  correctly  copied,  and  more  delicately  engraved, 
than  tho.se  in  the  edition  first  published  at  Cologne. 

( To  be  continued.) 

A  r.ooi)  reci])e  for  cleaning  an  engraving  is  to  Lay  the  engraving 
down  on  a  smooth  board,  willi  a  clean  sheet  of  p.apcr  underneath,  and 
with  clean  s])onge  and  water  wet  the  picture  on  both  sides,  and  then 
saturate  it  well,  with  a  soft  .sjronge,  with  the  following  mixture  :  one 
quarter  ])ound  chloride  of  lime,  two  ounces  of  oxalic  acid,  and  one  quart 
soft  water,  and  apply  till  there  is  no  stain  to  come  out. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

COLORS  AND  COLOR  PRINTING. 

NO.  III. — BY  A.  V.  HAIGHT. 

COLORS  are  designated  by  artists  as  pure,  broken, 
reduced  and  dull.  Pure  colors  are  the  primary  and 
secondary  colors  and  their  different  hues.  Broken  colors 
are  made  by  adding  a  little  black  to  the  pure  colors,  or  by 
mixing  three  or  more  colors  together.  Reduced  colors, 
as  the  term  indicates,  are  produced  by  adding  more  or  less 
white  to  any  color;  and  a  dull  color  is  simply  white  and 
black  mixed  with  a  pure  color. 

The  different  tones  of  a  color  are  the  various  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  same,  from  the  full  color  down  to  any  tint 
which  the  addition  of  white  will  give  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  color.  These  different  tones  are 
generally  called  the  scale  when  spoken  of  collectively. 

The  word  hue  is  used  to  designate  a  color  when 
its  character  has  been  slightly  changed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  another  color.  Thus,  the  hues  of  green  may 
be  a  bluish  green  or  a  yellowish  green,  and  the  hues 
of  a  red  may  be  a  crimson  red,  a  scarlet  red  or  a  yel¬ 
lowish  red ;  while  the  tones  or  scale  of  each  are  made 
by  the  addition  of  more  or  less  white. 

By  printing  the  three  primary  colors  together  black 
is  formed.  As  the  printing  of  two  primaries  together 
will  not  produce  the  same  brilliant  secondary  as  is  made 
by  mixing  ink  from  the  natural  pigment,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  two  compound  printings  produce 
more  or  less  black,  which  is  intensified  by  the  printing 
of  the  third  color.  For  this  reason  the  addition  of 
some  white  to  the  stronger  colors  gives  better  results 
as  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  secondary  colors  obtained 
by  compound  printing. 

The  use  of  white,  gray  or  black  in  combination 
with  colors,  or  for  separating  and  intensifying  them, 
requires  judicious  treatment.  No  combination  of  primary 
or  secondary  colors  with  black  is  disagreeable,  but  when  a 
number  of  the  sombre  colors  are  used,  either  white  or  gray 
is  preferable  to  black  as  a  background  or  dividing  space. 
For  the  same  reason  black  may  be  said  to  give  better 
results  than  white  or  gray  when  used  with  the  luminous 
colors.  White,  gray,  gold  or  black  will  serve  as  an  edging 
for  any  color.  A  white  ground  has  a  tendency  to  make 
colors  upon  it  appear  darker,  while  a  black  ground  has  a 
contrary  effect. 

White  especially  preserves  the  character  of  each  color, 
and  exalts  it  by  contrast,  as  it  can  never  be  properly 
taken  for  a  color  itself.  Gray,  on  the  contrary,  may  be, 
as  it  will  reflect  more  or  less  of  the  complementary  of  the 
colors  with  which  it  is  associated,  thus  softening  the  whole 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  work.  A  black  ground  will 
intensify  the  colors  used  with  it,  especially  those  that  are 
luminous,  and  from  its  character  it  will  not  absorb  or 
reflect  a  complementary.  Gray,  combined  with  somber 
colors,  such  as  blue  and  violet,  and  with  the  broken  tones 
of  luminous  colors,  produces  harmony  of  analogy,  but  does 
not  have  the  vigor  as  when  those  colors  are  used  with  black. 
When  a  luminous  and  somber  color  are  used  together  gray 
may  be  used  more  advantageously  than  white  or  black, 
perhaps.  When  two  colors  must  be  used  that  accord  badly 
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it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration  the  height  of  tone 
of  the  colors  to  determine  whether  it  is  better  to  separate 
them  with  white,  black  or  gray.  If  the  colors  are  of  high 
tone,  white  or  gray  is  better  than  black.  The  effect  of 
white  with  red  and  orange  is  inferior  to  black.  Although 
gray  does  not  associate  so  well  as  black  with  red  and  orange 
it  produces  a  less  etude  effect  than  white.  The  more  colors 
are  opposed  the  easier  it  is  to  select  and  combine  them 
harmoniously.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  more  difficult  task  to 
select  and  combine  a  number  of  colors  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  into  harmony  of  analogy.  In  laying  out  a 
piece  of  work,  a  dominant  color  may  be  chosen,  and  so 
managed  with  analogous  tints  and  colors  that  an  effect 
will  be  produced  as  if  all  the  subordinate  colors  were 
illuminated  by  a  light  of  the  leading  color,  or  seen  through 
a  glass  of  that  color. 

In  the  association  of  two  tones  of  one  color,  the  effect 
will  be  to  lighten  the  light  shade  and  darken  the  other. 
The  fact  that  incongruous  colors  are  often  harmoniously 
combined  in  nature  is  no  guarantee  that  they  may  be 
similarly  applied  in  art. 

In  color  printing,  red  and  blue  are  the  colors  mostly  in 
demand.  Yellow,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
colors,  and  is  much  used  for  shades  and  tints,  and  as  a 
mixing  color  to  lighten  the  tones  of  greens  and  browns. 
As  a  shade  for  black  it  is  effective,  but  is  too  feeble  to  be 
used  in  type  work  unsupported.  It  may  often  be  used  to 
intensify  and  strengthen  a  red  by  first  printing  it  under 
the  red.  The  most  fiery  effect,  in  red,  however,  may 
be  obtained  by  printing  first  a  good  vermilion,  and, 
after  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  print  a  cardinal  red  or  carmine 
over  it. 

The  custom  of  painters  in  using  two  or  more  coats  of 
paint  may  frequently  be  followed  to  good  advantage  in 
printing.  When  a  color  is  weak,  one  coat  of  paint  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  effect.  So  in  printing 
bright  colors,  superior  effects  may  be  obtained  by  duplicate 
printing,  which  will  not  only  give  a  brighter  color,  but 
will  produce  a  smoothness  and  depth  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  It  is  better  not  to  use  the 
same  color  for  both  printings,  but  to  lower  the  tone  or 
change  the  hue  for  the  first  printing. 

In  mixing  colors  to  produce  another  color  or  a  tint, 
great  caution  should  be  used,  and  the  ink  should  be  mixed 
in  small  quantities  until  the  desired  color  is  obtained. 
Colors  are  made  of  mineral,  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  and  are  mixed  with  various  kinds  and  qualities  of 
oils  and  varnishes,  while  some  are  entirely  devoid  of  oil 
or  varnish.  So  a  lot  of  incompatible  ingredients  may  be 
mixed  together  whereby  the  color  may  be  spoiled  or  the 
ink  be  made  to  work  badly  on  type  and  rollers.  In  mix¬ 
ing  tints  the  coloring  ink  should  be  added  gradually  to  the 
white  until  the  desired  tint  is  reached.  An  inexperienced 
person  would  be  likely  to  use  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
color,  and  so  be  compelled  to  mix  much  more  of  the  tint 
than  is  required.  A  very  small  quantity  of  strong  color, 
such  as  bronze  blue  or  carmine,  is  needed  to  make  a  tint. 
When  a  pure  tint  is  desired,  great  care  in  the  matter  of 
having  everything  clean  is  of  much  importance.  The 
merest  speck  of  black  ink  will  dim  the  brightness  or 


perhaps  entirely  spoil  the  whole  mass  of  tint.  Of  course, 
rollers,  distributing  apparatus  and  form  must  also  be  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  free  from  dust. 

.  On  all  flat  surfaces^  the  ink  must  be  thinned,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  as  well  as  to  secure  freedom  of  working. 
Varnish,  boiled  oil  or  turpentine  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Finally,  good  rollers  should  always  be  used  for  color 
work.  For  most  colors,  rollers  a  little  harder  are  required 
than  for  ordinary  black  work,  and  they  should  be  smooth 
and  unbroken.  Some  printers  still  prefer  the  old-fashioned 
glue  and  molasses  rollers  for  all  kinds  of  printing.  But 
my  experience  is  that  rollers  containing  a  proper  quantity 
of  glycerine  are  the  most  economical,  and  will  do  better 
work.  They  do  not  pick  up  the  dirt  from  the  distributing 
apparatus,  and  consequently  give  a  cleaner  rolling  to  the 
form,  and  produce  a  better  impression.  For  the  same 
reason  they  do  not  need  such  frequent  washing,  and  do 
not  harden  and  lose  their  suction  so  quickly.  The  only 
possible  objection  to  them  is  that  in  warm  weather,  when 
the  air  is  excessively  charged  with  moisture,  they  will  not 
carry  the  better  grades  of  ink  so  well  as  the  glue  and 
molasses  composition.  But  this  objection  may  be  over¬ 
come  by  rubbing  some  pulverized  alum  over  them  before 
they  are  charged  with  ink. 

The  covering  or  extending  properties  of  different  col¬ 
ored  inks  vary  so  widely  that  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  quantity  consumed  on  work  of  different 
character,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  for  reference  in 
estimating  on  large  jobs  of  color  printing. 

In  concluding  these  random  notes,  I  should,  in  justice 
to  myself,  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  intelligent  readers  of 
The  Inland  Printer.  The  work  has  been  done  when¬ 
ever  an  odd  hour  could  be  snatched  from  an  ever-pressing 
business,  and  has  scarcely  had  the  benefit  of  a  single 
revision. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

BY  HUGH  WALLACE. 

There  is  no  southern  city  at  the  present  moment  that 
presents  more  attractive  business  features  than  the 
city  of  Louisville.  Her  natural  position,  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  other  southern  cities,  is  an  augury  of  her 
increasing  greatness  and  future  importance.  Situated,  as 
she  is,  on  the  banks  of  the  historic  Ohio,  with  an  extensive 
wharfage  accommodation,  and  with  noble  steamers  and 
ample  means  to  take  advantage  of  attendant  circumstances, 
she  not  only  commands  a  large  local  trade,  but  also  is  the 
natural  base  of  supplies  for  well-settled  districts  in  the 
adjacent  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Mississippi.  Further, 
at  the  junction  of  the  great  rivers,  she  onward  goes,  and 
demands  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  highways,  and  via  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  it  is  thus 
she  vies  with  other  American  cities  as  a  competitor  for  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  foreign  lands. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  extensive  and  complete  rail¬ 
way  system  permeates  the  entire  South,  and  particularly 
from  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  her  wholesale  houses  receive  an  extensive 
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patronage,  in  fact,  they  are  a  constant  draft  upon  Louis¬ 
ville  for  their  requirements;  and  in  this  way,  from  the 
energy  that  now  pervades  the  southern  country,  the  future 
of  the  city,  as  a  large  commercial  and  manufacturing 
center,  is  well-nigh  assured.  Of  course,  it  is  with  cor¬ 
porations,  as  with  individuals,  the  backbone  of  permanent 
success  lies  within  themselves,  and  in  their  ability  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  grasp  the  situation  aright  just  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  way,  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  In 
this  she  is  not  likely  to  err.  She  has  had  her  day  of  trial 
and  tribulation,  and  is  now  of  mature  years,  and  her 
judgment,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  not  be  of 
that  spasmodic  nature,  the  attendants  of  youth  and  inex¬ 
perience,  but  will  be  directed  with  that  care  and  caution 
which  is  characteristic  of  age. 

Louisville  was  founded  during  the  incumbency  of  Lord 
Dunmore  as  governor  of  Virginia.  The  now  state  of 
Kentucky  was  also  under  his  administrative  care,  but  it 
never  had  any  special  significance  under  British  rule,  nor 
was  it  until  long  after  the  dawn  of  the  revolution  that  any 
material  advance  was  made.  In  1792,  Kentucky  was 
admitted  as  a  separate  state  of  the  Union,  and  it  was 
really  from  that  date  that  Louisville  commenced  to  bud, 
blossom  and  fructify.  Of  course,  she  realized  that  she 
was  a  recognized  commercial  center,  and  from  the  happy 
attitude  of  state  government  having  been  accorded  to  the 
people,  felt  that  with  increasing  years  came  increasing 
responsibilities.  However,  there  was  nothing  retrogres¬ 
sive  in  her  earlier  history;  her  citizens  were  men  with 
clear  heads  and  willing  hands,  and  brave  and  heroic 
workers  in  her  welfare.  Their  future,  as  well  as  the  best 
interests  of  the  city  and  state,  were  wrapped  up  in  their 
own  accomplishments,  and  under  the  combination  of  head 
and  hands,  and  with  a  fervent  good  will  to  all  men,  they 
achieved  a  glorious  success.  They  never  faltered  in  the 
path  of  duty,  nor  did  they  ever  shirk  one  single  act  that 
was  incompatible  with  their  dignity  as  men,  nor  that  in 
the  least  conflicted  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  state. 
They  resolved  to  do  and  dare  for  the  development  and 
future  prosperity  of  “Old  Kentucky  Homes.”  That  her 
people  should  be  blest  with  the  bounties  of  the  land,  and 
their  children  fostered  at  the  shrine  of  divine  justice,  and 
educated  on  those  eternal  principles,  vouchsafed  to  the 
American  people  by  their  sovereign  executive,  was  the 
supreme  desire  of  her  citizens. 

It  was  on  these  principles  that  her  municipality  was 
founded,  and  it  was  toward  these  results  that  her  efforts 
were  directed.  And  how  did  she  succeed?  There  was 
then,  as  now,  only  one  way  on  which  permanent  success 
in  anything  could  be  achieved,  and  that  was  by  prompt 
action  on  well-merited  plans.  To  promote  and  encourage 
immigration  was  one  of  their  first  commandments.  Her 
magnificent  state  resources,  salubrious  climate,  inex¬ 
haustible  soil,  extensive  coal  fields,  great  mineral  wealth, 
and  vast  water  privileges,  were  certainly  tempting  induce¬ 
ments  to  put  before  people  who  desired  to  leave  their 
country,  who  were  willing  to  work,  and  share  with  them 
in  the  prosperity  that  would  certainly  ensue.  Nor  was  the 
appeal  in  vain.  It  was  heard  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
and  squalid  homes  of  the  old  land,  and  the  people  flocked 


in  myriads  to  this  new  haven  of  rest.  The  very  earth, 
with  the  new  comers,  smiled  under  very  different  auspices. 
Allotments  were  made  to  the  sturdy  agriculturist.  Factories 
were  put  in  operation,  and  employment  provided  for  the 
skillful  artisan.  Courts  of  justice  were  established,  and 
their  righteous  enactments  meted  out  alike  to  rich  and 
poor.  Schools  were  opened,  and  the  ehildren  instructed 
in  accordance  with  the  formula  of  educational  require¬ 
ments.  Churches  were  erected,  and  pious,  able,  and 
devoted  men  opened  and  explained  the  grand  old  book, 
and  the  blessings  of  the  living  God  were  showered  upon  a 
law-abiding  and  contented  people.  Banks  were  organized 
for  the  public  accommodation,  and  principles  of  husbandry 
and  thrift,  and  economy  encouraged.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  took  their  place  as  a  mercantile  necessity,  and  have 
ever  continued  to  prosper.  Hospitals  were  erected  and 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  their  inmates  carefully  nursed 
and  cared  for.  Hotels  were  built  for  the  traveling  public, 
and  are  not  today  outmatched  for  elegance  and  comfort  in 
this  wide  land,  and  the  wheels  of  the  iron  horse,  as  they 
were  impelled  on  their  onward  journey,  fairly  rattled  with 
gratitude  that  the  predictions  of  the  good  time  coming 
had  at  length  been  revealed. 

The  growth  of  Louisville,  though,  has  not  been  so  rapid 
as  many  other  cities,  but  its  general  appearance  indicates 
stability.  This  feature  is  characteristic  of  her  monetary, 
commercial  and  public  institutions,  for  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  great  civil  war,  and  the  commercial  panics  that  have 
before  and  since  visited  the  country,  she  has  always, 
although  been  severely  tried,  passed  through  the  ordeal  in 
better  shape  than  almost  any  other  commercial  center. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1780  that  she  first  saw  the  light, 
and  her  population  did  not  then  exceed  six  hundred 
people  all  told.  In  1792,  her  state  sovereignty  was 
secured,  and  in  1810  her  population  had  only  reached 
thirteen  hundred  people  —  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1812  that  the  potent  influence  of  the  newspaper,  on  the 
public  mind,  exercised  its  powerful  sway.  In  1820,  her 
population  had  reached  four  thousand,  and  eight  years 
afterward  she  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  ten  thousand  people,  doing  an  annual  aggregate 
business  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

{To  be  coniinued.) 

OLDEST  SPECIMEN  OF  LINEN  PAPER. 

According  to  Welirs,  the  oldest  known  specimen  of  linen  paper  extant 
is  a  document  written  A.D.  1308.  This  was  probably  made  as  early  as 
1300.  Indeed,  many  leading  historical  writers  concur  in  that  date. 
Wehrs  supposes  that,  in  making  paper,  linen  rags  were  either  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  through  design,  at  first  mixed  with  cotton  rags,  so  as  to  produce 
a  paper  which  wms  partly  linen  and  partly  cotton,  and  that  this  led  by 
degrees  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  linen  only.  Me  also  claims 
the  honor  for  Germany.  But  .Schonemann  gives  that  distinction  to 
Italy,  because  there,  in  the  district  of  Ancona,  a  considerable  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cotton  paper  was  carried  on  before  the  fourteenth  century. 


To  prevent  electrotype  blocks  from  warjring,  shrinking,  or  swelling, 
place  them  in  a  shallow  pan  or  dish,  cover  with  kerosene,  and  let  them 
so  soak  as  long  as  possible,  say  three  or  four  days.  Then  wipe  dry  and 
place  in  the  form.  After  the  first  two  or  three  washings  they  may  swell 
a  little ;  if  so,  have  them  carefully  dressed  down,  and  after  that  you  will 
have  little  or  no  trouble  with  them,  and  can  leave  them  in  the  form  just 
as  you  would  if  they  were  solid  type. 
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Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  III. 
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8  a  5  A  Two  Line  Pica  Flirt.  $3  00 

l^IYEtSlDB  TOILEl^S 

RlcGising  cind  Distinct  Ghafacter*  *1887 

9  a  4  A  Three  Line  Pica  Flirt.  $5  00 


E^entflil  Misiemes  1SS7 


60  a  .30  A  Nonpareil  ITalf  Title  No.  2.  $3  40 

XOTT^— TO  I’RTXTKIJS. — Oiip  Type  Ls  east  fi-oni  Tin  (larj^ely),  Antimony,  C'oijper  and  Tead, 

I’l-odnein;?  .t  Hard,  Tongli,  and  a  Tenacions  Aletal. 

OUll  NT'AV.S  AN1>  I500K  F’OST.S  are  cast  from  Alatrices  driven  from  Steel  Punolies,  not  Electrotype  Matrices, 
or  Alati’ices  made  fi"om  Type,  Avliicli  are  apt  to  savell  and 
Become  rongli,  and  produce  a  tyiio  “ont  of  line*’  and  witli  imperfect  “face.” 

Also  Brevier  Half  Title,  No.  2,  with  New  Lower  Case,  now  ready. 


PATENT  PENDING. 

8  a  5  A 


Two  Line  Pica  Palm. 


S3  00 


P^L^yi  LE^P 

Refresh  the  Weary  in  Summer  Time  157 


16  a  10  A  Pica  Palm.  $1  90 

C^LCklS  T0E  STORiyi 


Palm  Oil  ^cts  like  a  Charm  1557 


12  a  8  A  Three  Line  Nonpareil  Palm.  $2  80 

DESERT  P^LiVES 


Rest  Under  the  Shade  1 5 


6  a  4  A  Three  Line  Pica  Palm.  $4  50 

P&L(yiISTRV 

Welcume  Fortune  1 557 

)((^^  Our  pica  is  “point  system”  standard.  Other  faces  furnished  on  point  bodies  when  desired. 
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SFECIMEM^  OF  PHOTO  ZIMO-3iMSil^VIMG. 

FROM  PEN  AND  INK  DRAWINGS- 


A.  ZEESE  &  CO.,  119  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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139-141  MONROE  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


MARBEH,  LUSE  k  CO.,  Type  Eopiers, 


14-16  SECOND  ST.  SOUTH, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


A 


MERIC  AN  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


ROYAL  GOTHIC. 


A 


MERICAN  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  BODIES. 


18A,  SBa,  Long  Primer.  (lO  Points  standard  Measure.)  $3.55 

BURNING  THE  MIDNIGHT  OIL 
Climbing  High  on  the  Ladder  of  Fame 
23  Herculean  Labor  56 

lOA,  20a|  C’OEITMRIAN.  (16  Points  standard  Measure.)  $4,20 

HOMEWARD  BOUND 
From  the  North  Pole  2 


16A,  32a,  Pica.  (12  Points  standard  Measure.)  $3.65 

CIRGUMLOGUTIOiy  OFFIGE 
Instruction  Given  in  the  Art  of 
8  How  Mot  to  Do  it  9 

lOA,  20a,  Paragon.  (20  Points  standard  Measure.)  $6,05 

BORDER  LIFE 
4  Cowboys  at  Home 


8A,  16a  Double  Pica.  (24  Points  standard  Measure.)  $6.80 

BRING  UP  THE  GUNS 
3  Open  Fire  on  the  Enemy  5 

6A,  12a|  Double  English.  (28  Points  standard  Measure).  $6,70 

Clothed  in  GOLDEN  Raiment  2 


5A,  10a,  Double  Great  Primer.  (38  Points  standard  Measure.)  $8.20 

Drink  WATER  Bright 


4A,  8a, 

Berlin 


Pour-Line  Pica.  (48  Points  standard  Measure.)  $10.80 

OPERA  House 

BREVIER  IN  PREPARATION. 


SPACES  AND  QUADS  WITH  ALL  SIZES  EXCEPT  PICA. 


MORTISED  LETTERS  WITH  CAPS  OF  THE  LARGER  SIZES. 
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List  of  Second-Hand  Presses  and  Machinery 

IL^UTSE  cfe  CO. 

130  Qnd  141  IVIonroe  Street,  OHICAOO,  ILL. 


WEB  BEREEC'TIIMG  PRESS. 

7-Column  Clause  Web  Perfecting  Press,  speed  15, (KX)  an  hour,  complete. 


with  stereo  outfit . 55,000 

EOUR  CYEIIMDER  PRESS. 

8-Columu  Folio  Hoe  Four  Cylinder  Press . 54,000 

DOUBEE  CYEIIMBER  PRESSES. 

39Ux54  Taylor  Double  Cylinder . 55,0(K) 

37x5714  Hoe  Double  Cylinder .  3,(XK) 

31x49  Hoe  Double  Cylinder,  with  air  springs .  2,.500 

34x41  Hoe  Double  Cylinder .  2,200 

32x47  A.  B.  Taylor  Double  Cylinder .  2,200 

2514X37  A.  B.  Taylor  Double  Cylinder .  2,000 

THREE  REYOEUTIOra  PRESSES. 

44x56'4  A.  B.  Taylor  Three  Bevolution . .'f2,0(X) 

HHxOO  Hoe  Three  Revolution .  2,500 

4114x60  Hoe  Three  Revolution .  2,500 

3114x50  A.  B.  Taylor  Three  Revolution,  air  springs .  1,4(X) 

SIIMCEE  CYEIIMDER  PRESSES. 

41x57  Hoe  Drum,  air  springs,  7-column  quarto . 11,2(X) 

41x57  Hoe  Drum .  1,200 

3Jx52  Campbell,  complete,  table,  rack  and  screw  distribution  —  .  900 

37X.53  Potter  Combination^  2  roller .  2,0(X) 

36x50  New  York  Taylor,  air  springs,  tape  delivery .  1,000 

34x52  Cottrell  &  Babcock,  2  roller,  air  springs .  1,400 

3314x50  Cottrell  &  Babcock  Drum,  air  springs . ;  1,3(X) 

33'/.x50  Campbell  Two  Revolution,  with  folder  attached .  2,2(X) 

33x50  Taylor  Country  Cylinder,  spiral  springs .  700 

33x48  Cranston  Pat.  Improved,  with  reversible  motion,  nearly  good  as  new  1,81X1 

32'/2x47  Hoe  Stop  Cylinder,  table  distribution,  4  rollers,  for  fine  work .  1,5(X) 

2814x41  Hoe  Drum,  regular,  with  spiral  springs . ■ .  H(X) 

26x33  New  York  Taylor  Drum,  air  springs,  rack  and  screw  dist’n,  2  rollers.  8(X) 

25x36  Cranston,  Patent  Improved .  1,2(X) 

25x35  Cottrell  &  Babcock  Cylinder,  air  springs .  1,0IX) 

2712x3394  Hoe  Drum,  tape  delivery .  9(X) 

24x3214  Fail-haven  Cylinder .  450 

24x30  Cottrell  &  Babcock,  spiral  springs,  tape  delivery .  800 

24x30  Campbell,  2  roller,  rack,  screw  and  table  distribution .  700 

2114x2314  Hoe  Drum,  spiral  springs .  050 

2314X-2814  Hoe  Drum,  tape  delivery . .  750 

23x'28  Cincinnati  Cylinder .  51X) 

19x24'4  New  York  Taylor,  with  air  springs .  550 

18x‘24  Potter  Pony,  with  fluted  columns .  450 

16x'22  Thorp  Pony  Cylinder .  400 

EITHOGR/ARH  CYEHMDER  PRESSES. 

18x22  John  Lilly  Lithographic  Cylinder . $  800 

16x20  Hughes  &  Kimber  Lithographic  Cylinder .  1,0(X) 


HA.EE  lYIEDIUIVI  JOB  PRESSES. 

15x25  Nonpareil,  will  print  one  page  of  6-column  folio . 

1514x1894  Day  Jobber . 

14x24  Nonpareil . 

14‘4x23  Gordon  Segment  Cylinder,  will  print  one  page  of  6-column  paper 
1414x23  Gordon  Segment  Cylinder 


li‘/.,xcu  croruon  oegmeni  C/yiiuner 
1414x23  Gordon  Segment  Cylinder 


14x1912  Aldine  Jobber . 

14x18  Nonpareil . 

14x18  Nonpareil . 

13x191^2  Chromatic . 

13x19  Universal . 

13x19  Universal . 

13x19  Liberty . 

13x19  Gordon,  with  throw-off. 

13x19  Liberty . 

13x19  Liberty . 

13x19  Globe,  old  style . 


OUARTO  IVIEDIUIVI  JOB  PRESSES. 

11x17  Nonpareil . 

10x15  Kidder,  with  throw-off . 

10x15  Kidder . 

19x15  Yorkston  Jobber . 

10x15  Kidder,  .vith  Bronzer  and  throw-off . 

10x15  Novelty  Lever,  liand-iuker . 

10x1414  Novelty,  foot  treadle  lever,  hand-inker. 

10x15  Excelsior  Lever,  self-inker . 

10x15  Yorkston  Jobber,  new  style . 

10x15  Universal . 

10x15  Liberty . 

10x15  Golding . 

10x15  Universal,  a  good  one . 

10x15  Globe . 


.S;i75 
.  250 
.  2<X) 


EIGHTH  rVIEDlUM  JOB  PRESSES. 

9x13  Aldine,  new  style . 

8x12  Globe,  old  style . 

8x12  National . 

8x12  Young  America,  rotary . 

8x12  Young  America,  rotary. . 

8x12  Clipper . 

8x12  Clipper . 

8x12  Washington  Jobber . 

7x12  Nonpareil . . . 

I'/ixlU/^  Star  Lever,  with  side  treadle . 

7x11  Star  Lever,  with  sale  treadle . 

7x11  Old  Style  Clipper,  with  throw-off . 

7x11  Gordon,  old  style . 

7x11  Gordon,  old  style . 

7x11  Gordon,  old  style . 

7x11  Liberty . 


.W.50 
.  IIH) 


EIGHTH  lYIEDHJIVI  JOB  PRESSES  —  con  t ’<1 . 


7x11  Taylor . f  65 

7x11  Model  Rotary .  75 

7x11  Eclipse  Jobber .  65 

7x10  Revolution  Rotary .  .50 

6x12  Nonpareil .  KXI 

6x12  Nonpareil .  100 

6' 4x10  Novelty,  hand-inker .  10 

6x10  Priest  Jobber .  65 

6x9  Prouty,  foot  lever .  35 

6x!l  Official  Lever .  25 

6x9  Columbian  Lever .  28 

6x9  Columbian  Lever .  28 

6x9  Model  Lever .  26 

5x8  Buggies  Card  Press .  30 

5x8  Buggies  Card  Press .  30 

414x8  Ruggles  Card  Press .  30 

3x4V4  Buggies  Card  Press .  '20 


HA.IME>  PRESSES. 

0-column  quarto  Hoe  Washington . 

9-column  Washington . 

7-column  Army  Press . 

6-column  Hanil-Press .  .  . 

6-column  Army . 

6-column  Army . 

5-column  Taylor  Washington . 

5-colnmu  Hoe  Washington . 

5-column  Hoe  Washington . 

17x'2234  Washington . 

16!4x205-a  Foster . 

1.5^4X20  Stau.sbury . 

13x17  Hoe . 


PAPER  -  CUTTERS. 

3‘2-inch  Acme,  hand-wheel . 

32-inch  Acme,  hand  and  steam . 

32-inch  Sheridan,  hand- wheel . 

32-inch  Sanborn . 

30-iuch  Gem . 

26-lnch  Sheridan,  hand-wheel . 

25-inch  Cranston  Undercut . 

24-iuch  Sheridan,  with  steam . 

24-lnch  Riehl . 


..'P250 
.  225 
.  65 
.  100 
.  45 
.  45 


100 

,55 

75 

60 


■¥2(X) 
.  250 


PEOW  PAPER-CUTTERS. 


28-inch  Plow,  \vlth  iron  frame .  .f-lO 

28-inch  Plow,  with  iron  frame .  28 

28-inch  Plow,  with  iron  frame .  28 

28-inch  Plow,  with  iron  frame .  '28 

28-inch  Plow,  with  iron  frame .  28 

28-inch  Plow,  with  iron  frame .  '28 

'28-inch  Newberry  Plow,  with  iron  frame .  28 

28-inch  Plow,  with  wood  frame .  25 

28-inch  Printer’s  Favorite  Plow,  with  iron  frame .  28 

23-inch  Plow,  with  wood  frame .  '20 

CARD -CUTTERS. 

■28-inch  Anson  Hardy .  425 

28-inch  Buggies .  20 

28-inch  Thorp,  regular .  25 

27-iuch  Thorp,  old  style .  20 

STEREOTYPE  OUTPITS. 

12x‘25  Peerless  Complete  Outfit . ?110 

7'4xl2  Hughes  Stereotype  Outfit .  .50 

314x714  Gump  Stereotype  Outfit .  20 

314x714  Gump  Stereotype  Outfit . 20 

314x714  Gump  Stereotyiie  Outfit .  20 

PAPER  POEDERS. 

47-iuch  Chambers  Folder,  3  fold,  16  pages,  will  paste,  trim  and  cover;  a  first- 

class  machine;  first  cost  .$2,600;  is  nearly  new . $1,‘200 

39-inch  Forsaith  Folder,  4  or  5  fidd .  '250 

3814-inch  Chambers  Folder,  4  fold,  newspaper .  400 

38-inch  Chambers  Folder,  3  fold .  4IK) 

38-inch  Forsaith  Folder,  4  folil .  250 

36-inch  Dexter  Folder,  4  fold,  to  attach  to  press .  400 

34-inch  Stonemetz  Folder,  to  attach  to  press .  3(X) 


IVIISCEEEAIMEOUS. 

26-inch  Semple  Book  Trimmer . 

25-inch  Book  Trimmer . 

16-inch  Book  Trimmer . 

1,5-inch  Semple  Book  Trimmer . 

15-inch  Semple  Book  Trimmer . 

15-inch  Semple  Book  Trimmer . 

Paging  Machine,  4  fig.  heads . 

Paging  Machine,  4  fig.  heads . 

Parish  Paging  Machine,  4  fig.  heads . 

Wire  Stitcher,  foot  treadle . 

Wire  Stitcher,  hand . 

30-inch  Hickok  Ruling  Machine . 

Stabbing  Machine,  4  needles . . . . 

Leather  Graiuer,  Steam . 

13x20  Hand  Gear  Shaving  Machine . 

10x16  Hand  Lever  Shaving  Machine . 

EIMGIIMES  AIMD  BOIEERS. 


3- horse  Star  Engine,  upright . •f'lixi 

,5-horse  Upright  Wrought-Iron  Boiler .  IIX) 

6-horse  Baxter  Engine  and  Boiler . 3(XI 

4- horse  Engine . . .  125 

3- horse  Uiiright  Engine  and  Boiler .  1.50 

4- horse  Hot  Air  Engine .  125 

■2-horse  Acme  Engine  and  Boner . .  125 


We  are  prepared  to  make  Exchanges  of  Presses,  Paper-Cutters,  etc.  If  you  have  any  machinery  of  this  character  to  exchange, 
send  us  full  description,  and  we  will  write  you  at  once  with  figures. 


Miiilf 
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xJ.  H.  Granstton. 


->=>^41  Norwich,  Gonn, 


c.R.  CARVER,  I  IinDroved  PaDer-Cuttino'  Machines 

Successor  and  Manufacturer  of  THE  BROWN  &  CARVER  J  A  ill  W  V  X  Ct  X^ULLlll^  lYX  U.^1111 1  V./0, 

614  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OF 

PERFECTION. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASILY  AND  ACCURATELY  ADJUSTED. 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE. 

48-inch . $1,200  37-inch .  $700  30-inch .  $500 

43-inch . .  885  I  33-inch .  575  I  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  Steampower  Cutters.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above. 

For  Sale  by  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  in  Printers’  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery. 
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GOT 


)  'THE.  ( 


XJNIYERSAL 


Printing  Press. 


Neinz:  KND  iTutPROv^eo.  •  •  •  • 

- BUT  ALSO  THE - 

. Old  Stkndkrd. 


Built  at  Colt’s  Armory,  by  Colt’s  Patent  Fire-Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  ConiT., 
and  bearing  its  Trade-Mark,  the  “  Rampant  Colt.” 


*  « — £^5^^ 


¥l2i5  15  tt2® 

of 

V  gbel.  V 

The  Universal  has 
Steel  connecting 
rods,  crank  pins, 
shafts,  frisket  fin¬ 
gers,  latches,  etc. 

Vain® 

fop 

1:12®  eppi®®  m 
1:12® 

Woplcl. 


ne:xa£  f=ehtures. 


‘*^^1  ‘HE  old  style  DWELL  CAMS  are  dispensed  with  on  the  Improved  Universal,  thereby  obtaining  an  INCREASED  ANGLE  OF 
PLATEN,  perfectly  steady  action,  and  no  liability  to  develop  lost-motion  with  the  consequent  “jerk”  and  vibration  of  tlie  platen, 
but  supplied  with  DWELL  if  desired.  The  main  connecting  rods  are  DROP-FORGED  WITHOUT  WELD  from  a  solid  bar  of 
T  steel,  and  the  crank-pin  “Eyes”  are  bushed  with  gun  metal.  The  Chase-hook  is  operated  by  a  pedal,  thus  leaving  both  hands 
FREE  to  handle  the  chase;  it  is  a  perfect  lock,  self-adjusting  to  wear  and  to  varying  or  sprung  chases,  and  will  NOT  shake  loose  like 
the  old  style  apparatus. 

Complete  stock  of  Presses  and  INTERCHANGEABLE  PARTS,  insuring  prompt  delivery. 

New  List  of  COMPONENT  PARTS  just  issued.  Every  owner  of  Universal  Presses  should  have  it.  Reduced  prices.  Sent 
FREE  on  application. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  price-list.  Liberal  terms.  Address  all  inquiries  to 


JOHN  THOMSON. 

Office  and  Salesroom  of  the  UNIVERSAL  PRESS, 

143  Nassau  St.  (Potter  Building),  NEW  YORK. 


Repair  Shop,  9  SPRUCE  STREET. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


PRESSMEN  ORGANIZE. 

To  the  Editor  :  Rochester,  New  York,  June  12,  1887. 

The  pressmen  of  this  city  were  organized  June  ii,  the  obligation 
being  administered  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Burrell,  of  Troy,  New  York,  assisted 
by  Frank  G.  Koken,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  Charles  F.  Davis,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  H.  F.  Bossert,  Bittsburgh,  eleven  men  taking  the 
obligation.  The  new  organization  has  secured  a  very  neat  hall,  and 
everything  looks  as  if  the  wish  of  the  Rochester  printers  would  be 
realized,  for  no  typographical  union  should  be  satisfied  until  all 
branches  of  the  trade  ai'e  thoroughly  organized  under  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  Jeth. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  CONDOLENCE. 

To  the  Editor:  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  June  6,  1887. 

I  am  instructed  by  Typographical  Union  No.  42  to  forward  to  you 
for  publication  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  Our  Father  in  Heaven  has  deemed  it  worthy  to  remove  from  our 
midst  John  Warren,  a  fellow  craftsman,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  we  mourn  his  death — the  taking  away  from  us  a  fellow- 
workman  so  young  in  manhood — we  sustain  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  and  companion 
in  our  every  effort  to  do  right  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family,  the  Craftsman  and 
The  Inland  Printer  for  publication. 

Geo.  W.  MoRiiY, 

Rcc.  and  Cor.  Sec.  N^o.  .7.?. 


FOR  RAILROAD  PRINTERS. 

To  the  Editor  :  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  May  27,  1887. 

The  idea  of  the  same  invention  has  frequently  been  known  to  strike 
two  or  more  persons  nearly  at  the  same  time.  So  a  person  may  invent 
a  thing,  and  conclude  that,  of  course,  it  is  only  an  old  idea  that  has 
perhaps  long  been  familiar  to  more  experienced  and  acute  minds.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  many  who  would  never  discover  but  very 
little  of  themselves.  Let  this  consideration  be  an  excuse  for  my  impart¬ 
ing  a  very  simple  but  very  useful  idea  to  those  of  the  craft  whose  heads 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  ache  over  the  long  and  narrow  columns  of 
railroad  rate-sheets.  Take  a  piece  of  six-to-pica  brass  rule  about  two 
inches  long ;  cut  to  the  width  of  the  column,  at  one  end,  and  file  this 
end  till  it  is  sufficiently  thin  to  be  easily  forced  between  the  lines  of 
figures;  when  you  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  you  can  lift  the  figures  for  removal  or  correction  than  by  the  use 
of  tweezers  and  bodkin. 

Respectfully  submitted  (if  permitted),  H.  M.  G. 


FROM  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

To  the  Editor :  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  June  2,  1887. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  a  few  items  from  this  small  city  might  prove 
interesting. 

The  city  has  a  population  of  between  eight  and  nine  thousand, 
about  two-thirds  of  whom  are  of  French-Canadian  extraction. 

The  papers  at  present  published  here  are  the  Examiner  and  Gazette, 
in  English,  and  Le  Pionnier  de  Sherbrooke,  and  Progres  de  I' Est,  in 
French,  the  first  three  weekly,  the  last  semi-weekly.  There  are  no 
dailies  in  Sherbrooke.  All  four  offices  are  doing  a  flourishing  business 
in  jobwork,  as  this  is  a  great  commercial  and  railway  center,  six  railways 
running  into  the  place. 

Attempts  to  run  a  daily  have  not  proved  a  success  hitherto.  The 
first  attempt  that  I  know  of  was  in  the  fall  of  1883,  when  the  editor  of 
the  Pionnier  and  a  pressman  in  the  Gazette  office  started  on  a  cajiital  of 
$300.  It  was  a  French-English  affair,  had  no  telegraphic  news,  but  as 
a  comic  paper  was  quite  a  success,  that  is,  the  English  portion  of  it,  as 
neither  publishers  nor  compositors  could  read  English  very  well.  It  ran 


a  few  days  and  died  of  starvation  and  weakness,  the  plant  being 
purchased  by  the  Le  Progres  de  P Est.  The  Examiner  and  Gazette 
also  ran  daily  editions  for  ten  days  last  fall,  during  the  Dominion 
Exhibition  here. 

Report  says  that  Le  Progres  de  P Est  intends  to  build  a  new  block, 
and  that  they  expect  to  get  some  of  the  official  printing  of  the  province. 

The  Alississqnoi  Record  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  by  coming 
out  in  red  ink,  last  week — “painting  the  town  red,”  as  the  editor  called 
it  !  “  Painting”  is  the  most  appropriate  name  for  the  process,  inasmuch 

as  it  looks  as  if  a  bill-poster  had  tried  his  hand  at  printing. 

The  jrlant  of  the  Cowansville  Observer  was  put  up  for  sale  lately, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  late  John  Massie,  Jr.  It  was  purchased  by 
someone  unknown  to  me. 

There  are  two  binderies  in  .Sherbrooke,  one  in  connection  with  Le 
Pionnier,  the  other  being  owned  by  II.  M.  Tomlinson. 

No  lithographer  is  doing  business  here,  although  one  started  opera¬ 
tions  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  good  workman,  and  would  have  done 
a  thriving  business  had  it  not  been  for  the  want  of  capital,  as  he  was 
well  patronized. 

Plate  matter  is  used  in  .Sherbrooke  on  both  the  Examiner  and 
Gazette,  very  sparingly,  however,  not  averaging  a  column  a  month. 
The  .St.  John's  jVeros,  of  St.  John’s,  (Juebec,  also  uses  plates. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  other  local  journals  around  here  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  patent  inside  or  outside  system. 

Part  of  the  type  on  the  Gazette  is  set  by  the  boys  in  the  Provincial 
Protestant  Reformatory  here.  This  arrangement,  however,  will  .soon 
end,  as  it  does  not  pay  on  either  side. 

These  items  have  been  jotted  down  in  a  hurry,  but  in  your  next  issue 
I  hope  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  state  of  things  here. 

Kenarla  Kent. 


AN  IMPROVED  LAYOUT. 

To  the  Editor :  Fairmount,  Neb.,  May  30,  1887. 

Some  three  years  ago,  you  published  a  fac  simile  of  a  case  that, 
theoretically,  seemed  very  good,  but  there  were  many  things  about  it 
that  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  stand  the  test  of  practical  application. 

Below  is  given  the  lay  of  a  case  1  have  used  for  some  months  in 
the  Signal  oPnee.  of  this  city.  The  type  used  is  Benton,  Waldo  &  Co’s 
self-spacing. 


In  composition,  I  find  the  new  position  of  “  1  ”  to  be  much  better 
than  its  old  place,  which  necessitated  an  awkward  across-the  case  move¬ 
ment,  to  reach  this  frequently  occurring  letter.  Its  new  position  gives 
proximity  to  “  y,”  “i,”  “o,”  “  a  ”  and  “  e,”  the  letters  it  usually  precedes 
or  follows ;  and  in  distribution  its  advantages  are  very  easily  recognized. 
The  change  in  “n”is  an  improvement  in  composition,  but  is  probably 
more  noticeable  in  distribution,  as  “  on,”  “  no,”  “  in,”  “  ion,”  “  ing  ”  are 
oft-occurring  syllables. 

Now,  while  some  advantages  of  this  “  lay  ”  seem  clear  to  me,  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  it  tried  by  some  of  the  “self-spacing” 
artists  of  the  craft,  and  its  defects  criticised.  Tims.  Dung,\n. 


“UP  AND  WAUR  THEM  A’!” 

To  the  Editor:  Chicago,  May  25,  1887. 

Speaking  by  the  card,  it  was  the  nine  of  diamonds  that  had  the 
credit  of  being  the  curse  of  .Scotland ;  but  more  modern  archreologists 
declare  that  the  curse  of  that  beloved  land  rests  now  with  the  drink  our 
generous  and  loving  forefathers  indulged  in  so  freely.  There  being  a 
continual  change  going  on,  custom  as  well  as  nature  having  undergone 
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a  revolution,  the  alteration  is  more  pleasant  to  contemplate  than  to 
record  the  scenes  of  jollity  and  debauch.  A  favorite  couplet,  fifty  years 
ago,  ran  thus : 

"  Gi’e  him  drink  until  he  wi»k 
That^s  sinking  in  despair!” 

Their  sorrow  would  fly  away,  but  it  did  not. 

One  observation,  however,  in  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  Gough, 
and  his  mode  of  procedure,  while  in  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  deserves  mention,  as  false  notions  were  engendered  by  the  record. 
He  appointed  aids  at  certain  streets,  alleys  and  closes  to  note  the  .num¬ 
ber  of  callers  at  the  back  doors  of  whisky  shops  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
Although  three-fourths  of  these  thirsty  souls  might  be  of  a  different 
nationality,  Scotchmen  got  the  blame  of  being  the  greatest  whisky 
drinking  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that 
Americans  were  the  greatest  beer  drinkers  in  Chicago,  while  three- 
fourths  of  that  compound  were  swilled  down  the  throats  of  the  German 
population.  There  were  cases  without  number,  perhaps,  but  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  many  who  got  knocked  over  in  the  ranks  of  John 
Ilarleycorn  that  manfully  rose  up  again,  and  overcame  temptation.  One 
of  the  latter  sort,  Johnnie  Wood,  is  here  noted,  that  his  example  may 
give  the  almost  despairing  imbiber  fresh  courage  to  resist  his  weakness, 
and  become  a  man  again.  He  got  down  so  low  that  his  friends  were 
ashamed  at  his  drunken  ways,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
he  got  free  of  his  boon  companions,  he  might  recover  his  reason  and  his 
manhood.  Chicago  soon  after  found  him  treading  its  streets,  and,  from 
a  flourishing  business  man,  he  recommenced  life  as  a  laborer,  always 
bearing  in  mind  his  former  estate.  Withal,  he  had  a  quick  temper, 
which  he  forgot  to  leave  behind  him  in  Scotland.  Johnnie  secured  a 
job  at  helping  carpenters  at  a  new  building,  and  his  boss  found  him  one 
day  holding  up  the  end  of  a  joist  on  his  two  arms,  in  doubt  where  to  put 
it.  He  was  told  to  fling  it  down  in  its  place,  and  not  make  his  work  so 
laborious.  At  this  remark,  he  fired  up,  and,  flinging  the  joist  from  him, 
held  up  his  “shut  neive”  toward  the  face  of  the  boss,  and  said  :  “  D — n 
it,  man,  when  I  was  at  hame,  I  could  keep  the  likes  o’  you  at  my  table 
fit !”  One  with  such  a  spirit  need  not  be  afraid  of  never  rising  again. 

_  J.  B. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  A  FORM  OF  EIGHTS. 

To  the  Editor :  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  May  23,  1887. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  diagram  of  a  double  form  of  eights,  so 
arranged  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  feed  the  small  end  of  the  sheet 
down,  nor  of  taking  out  the  tape  wheels  and  fly  and  turning  the  form 
around  on  the  press  to  give  register.  The  run' was  5,000  sheets  of  22 
by  32-50,  with  iiich  margin  top  and  bottom  of  page — 32  pages  to  the 
sheet.  As  some  members  of  the  craft  are  confused  by  a  make-up  where 
the  matter  runs  the  long  way  instead  of  across,  I  give  it  as  we  made 
it  up. 


□  □□ : 

sn  (> 

i;j  12 

□  □ : 

□  EZ] 

01  t:l 

11  U 

□□  □ 

□  □ 

9  ?. 

7  2 

□□  □ 

□  □ 
f  c 

□□  □ 

Tliis  edge  fed  down  both  times. 


My  object  was  three-fold:  to  save  turning  the  form  on  the  press, 
to  secure  better  feeding,  and  by  cutting  in  four  parts  to  secure  more 
accurate  folding  and  at  less  expense  (of  course  with  this  form  the  sheet 
must  be  turned  and  run  the  reverse  side).  The  register  was  much 
better  than  would  have  been  with  the  sheet  end  down.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  not  a  popular  way,  because  in  folding  the  eight-page  parts,  a 
little  more  care  is  needed  lest  the  top  margin  trim  badly,  but  I  find  no 
difficulty  with  a  sheet  as  small  as  the  one  used,  and  I  believe  what  was 
lost  in  beauty  in  the  trimming,  .if  any,  would  have  been  lost  anyway, 
without  the  greatest  care  in  stapling,  had  we  run  the  other  way,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  register  and  time  on  press.  Ik  E.  H. 


OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  :  Philadelphi.4,  June  3,  1887. 

Our  delegates  have  just  started  for  Buffalo.  In  the  course  of  another 
week  or  so  they  will  be  back,  hinting  in  a  roundabout  manner  that  the 
session  just  closed  was  conceded  by  all  to  have  been  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  all  others.  However,  we  don’t  blame  them.  No  doubt  every 
delegate  who  has  ever  attended  a  session  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  thought  that  the  one  he  was  at  was  certainly  a  model. 
But  in  regard  to  the  present  se.ssion  the  query  with  us  is,  will  they  take 
positive  action  on  the  subject  of  shorter  hours  of  work?  What  of  the 
printers’  home  ?  What  of  the  plate  question  ?  These,  and  many  other 
questions  demand  careful  and  conscientious  consideration. 

The  ex-delegates,  to  the  number  of  fifty-four,  have  formed  an  asso¬ 
ciation  in  this  city.  Jno.  A.  Dardis  is  the  president,  Wm.  Madden, 
secretary. 

I  notice  that  my  old  friend  B.  Nolan  (R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Son)  is  fast 
developing  into  a  scientist  of  no  mean  ability.  Nolan  always  was  pretty 
good  on  holding  his  own,  and  is  a  thorough  Philadelphian  in  his  ante¬ 
cedents,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  his  success  either  as  a  printer, 
scientist,  boxer  or  wrestler. 

Business  continues  fairly  good. 

Decoration  day  was  universally  observed  here  this  year.  All  who 
remained  in  the  city  went  out  to  the  base  ball  matches.  I  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  the  greatest  fishing  grounds  in  America.  C.  W.  M. 


FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor :  Indianapolis,  June  8,  1887. 

The  scheme  of  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  17  to  raise  funds  to  send  a 
delegate  to  Buffalo  to  the  International  Typographical  Union  convention 
was  a  grand  success.  It  was  to  vote  a  handsome  office  chair  to  the 
most  popular  employing  printer,  at  ten  cents  a  vote.  It  resulted  as 
follows:  W.  Ik  Burford,  I,i6i  ;  A.  R.  Baker,  414;  Jos.  Ratti,  79; 
Carlon  &  Hollenbeck,  65  ;  Frank  1 1.  Smith,  7  ;  William  Fish,  17  ;  H.  N. 
Diamond,  ijj  ;  Hasselman-Journal  Company,  3;  F.  McDougal,  i. 
Mr.  Burford,  having  received  the  largest  number  of  votes,  was  declared 
duly  elected  as  the  most  popular  employing  printer,  and  entitled  to  the 
chair.  When  it  comes  to  hustling.  No.  17  takes  front  rank  with  any  of 
them. 

Business  is  fairly  good  among  all  the  offices,  with  a  very  good 
outlook  for  a  busy  summer. 

W.  B.  Burford  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  put  in  a  new  Campbell  lithograph 
press,  and  a  large  Campbell  two-revolution  four-roller  type  press. 
This  office  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  best-equipped  offices 
in  the  West. 

The  Hasselman-Journal  Company  is  turning  its  attention  largely  to 
poster  and  show  printing,  and  turns  out  work  that  compares  favorably 
with  some  of  the  more  pretentious  establishments  in  the  East. 

Owing  to  not  receiving  the  support  it  should  have  had,  the  Tatler 
has  been  changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  monthly  publication. 

The  printers  here  are  well  satisfied  over  the  reelection  of  President 
Aimison  to  that  position  for  another  term.  He  has  made  a  good  officer, 
and  was  justly  entitled  to  that  honor. 

As  sufficient  capital  was  not  forthcoming,  the  starting  of  a  daily 
paper  by  the  new  labor  party  June  i,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Typogi'aphical  Union,  on  Sunday,  June  5,  at  a  regular  meeting, 
voted  to  adopt  the  following  scale  of  wages,  to  go  into  effect  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  morning:  Morning  papers,  38  cents  per  thousand  ems; 
evening  papers,  36  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents;  weekwork,  ;gi6.5o. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  nearly  all  of  the  proprietors  kicked  against  the 
advance,  but  all  will  come  to  time,  as  good  printers  are  worthy  of  their 
hire,  and  can  command  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor.  Since  the 
unfortunate  strike  of  the  printers  here  a  few  years  ago  wages  have  had 
a  downward  tendency,  and  it  is  high  time  that  some  standard  of  wages 
should  be  established  that  would  place  the  members  of  the  craft  on  a 
little  nearer  the  same  equality  with  their  brethren  in  other  large  cities. 
Wages  have  been  so  ridiculously  low  here  so  long  that  the  impression 
has  got  out  that  we  have  no  good  printers,  while,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  some  as  good  workmen  here  as  anywhere  in  the  country.  It  is 
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another  case  of  poor  dog  Tray.  While  this  city  is  trying  to  work  up  a 
boom  on  natural  gas,  why  not  get  up  a  boom  in  the  printing  business. 

I  hope  this  move  is  only  a  step  toward  a  better  condition  of  affairs 
among  the  craft  in  this  city. 

The  //cvvrA/ got  out  an  illustrated  edition  on  the  iith  that  was  an 
honor  to  the  city,  and  was  also  a  good  investment  to  the  proprietors. 
It  contained  pictures  of  all  the  leading  buildings,  with  a  history  of  the 
progress  and  growth  of  the  city.  It  contained  twenty  pages.  J.  M. 

FROM  ENGLAND. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor  :  SiiEFFiEi.n,  May  20,  1887. 

The  increase  in  commercial  prosperity  exjserienced  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  continues  to  show  signs  of  a  more  than  temporary 
stay,  and  the  printing  trade  consecpiently  derives  a  much  better  aspect 
thereby.  Many  of  the  larger  firms  were  unable  to  keep  their  ordinary 
staff  of  hands  employed  about  a  year  ago,  but  this  difficulty  is,  to  some 
extent,  overcome  now.  Very  few  of  the  provincial  towns  complain  of 
slackness  of  work,  and  the  average  number  of  men  on  the  out  of  work 
funds  of  the  various  societies  bears  a  very  favoralde  comparison  indeed 
with  last  year.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  as  much  work  in  the  country  as 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago — ^there  is  more  perfect  machinery  and 
more  hands  to  do  it,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause  of  the 
general  European  depression. 

The  winter  months  are  the  printer’s  busy  time  here,  the  summer  his 
time  of  leisure.  It  is  lucky  circumstances  are  so,  for  in  the  summer  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  devoting  any  .slackness  in  his  employment  to 
feeding  his  mind  with  the  natural  and  artificial  beauties  of  nature,  which 
almost  everywhere  surround  the  large  centers  of  industry. 

The  Birmingham  branch  have  suggested  the  desirability  of  removing 
the  headquarters  of  the  Provincial  Typographical  As.sociation  from 
Manchester  to  the  adjacent  city  of  Liverpool.  Bolton  has  also  been 
suggested.  It  is  evident  they  are  satisfied  it  must  be  situated  somewhere 
in  Lancashire.  There  is  little  probability,  however,  of  any  alteration 
being  effected. 

Miss  Emily  Faithful  may  be  said  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  as  typographers.  The  movement  she  inaugurated  has 
grown  so  fast  in  London  that  it  is  feared  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  women  will  work,  much  to  the  detriment  of  men.  Instead  of 
meeting  the  inevitable  outlook  with  a  ridiculous  class  jealou.sy,  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors  have  passed  a  special  resolution,  ena¬ 
bling  the  fairer  sex  to  become  members  of  the  society,  and  enjoy  the 
same  benefits  of  membership,  provided  they  work  under  the  same  prices 
as  the  men.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  solving  the  difficulty, 
if  the  females  would  view  it  in  a  favorable  light,  but  women,  as  a  rule, 
are  poor  supporters  of  trades  unionism,  matrimonial  union  being  more 
in  their  favor.  The  Women’s  Printing  Society  is  said  to  turn  out  some 
creditable  work,  even  such  an  hard  to  please  and  critical  individual  as 
John  Ruskin  being  satisfied  with  it. 

The  enterprise  of  the  English  type  founder  is  of  a  very  limited 
character.  He  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  type  faces  which 
excited  admiration  fifty  years  ago  should  answer  the  same  purpose  now. 
The  more  enterprising  business  man  of  today,  however,  requires  some¬ 
thing  new,  and  if  he  cannot  be  supplied  at  home  he  must  necessarily 
patronize  the  American  or  German  markets,  which  he  does  rather  freely. 
One  London  firm  of  type  founders,  with  a  little  more  go  in  them  than 
the  rest  of  the  “  ring,”  have  lately  introduced  two  or  three  combination 
borders,  but  their  name  belies  them,  for  both  combination  and  symmetry 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Justification,  too,  is  much  less 
practicable  than  with  the  productions  of  American  founders,  who  strictly 
adhere  to  nonpareil  and  pica  bodies.  The  taste  for  a  better  class  of 
printing  is  still  on  the  increase,  aim  the  demand  cannot  be  successfully 
met  by  the  crude  and  always-alike  looking  productions  of  the  type 
founders  of  this  country.  Our  types  have  a  fearfully  ancient,  melancholy 
look  about  them  when  contrasted  with  those  produced  by  the  Americans. 

There  is  a  slight  probability  that  the  type  founders  will  meet  ere  long 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  universal  system  of  type  bodies.  A  mass 
of  correspondence  has  lately  appeared  in  the  various  trade  journals, 
which  has  pushed  forward  the  desirability  of  the  movement  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way.  It  takes  many  years,  however,  to  accomplish  a  reform 


in  this  conservative  land,  so  that  it  is  possible  a  future  generation  may 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  present  agitation. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  the  English  Gutenberg  must 
be  worth  a  fortune.  An  almost  perfect  copy  of  Caxton’s  “  The  Game 
and  riaye  of  Chesse,”  the  first  edition,  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  an 
auction  sale  in  London  recently,  and  was  bought  by  a  famous  collector 
of  literary  antiquities,  for  ,i^645.  I.iterary  and  typograjihical  antiquities 
reach  high  prices  nowadays. 

Five  exhibitions,  all  on  an  exceedingly  large  scale,  have  been  opened 
during  the  month  at  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  Saltaire,  respectively.  The  British  public  cannot  complain  at 
the  number  of  attractions  it  has  been  po.ssibIe  to  witness  during  the  last 
few  years.  A  clear  insight  into  the  various  manufactures  of  the  country 
has  been  thus  afforded,  and  much  enterprise  in  the  way  of  further 
invention  will  naturally  be  the  result. 

The  American  exhibition,  in  London,  has  proved  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  those  who  expected  to  find  a  representative  exhibition  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  shows, 
and  without  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  Indians  would  be  a  poor  affair  indeed. 
There  is  little  to  be  seen  connected  with  the  “  art  preservative,”  which 
is  a  great  disappointment  to  English  printers,  many  of  whom  expected 
to  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  many  valuable 
“  notions”  from  over  the  water.  Imi’RIMEIir. 


FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

To  the  Editor  :  New  Orleans,  May  24,  1887. 

Since  my  last  letter,  one  more  of  the  fraternity  has  fallen  into  that 
“long,  peaceful  slumber  that  knows  no  awakening” — Sydney  Calen¬ 
dar,  aged  eighty-one  years,  much  regretted  by  the  older  members  of 
the  craft,  for  he  was  unknown  to  the  younger  members,  having  long 
since  been  forced  to  retire  by  his  advanced  age. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  F.  S.  Caro,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
at  one  time  editor,  compositor  and  proprietor  of  the  Pointe-a-la-Hoche 
Observer,  but  now  a  merchant,  I  found  that  he  fully  agreed  with  me 
that  there  .should  be,  which  would  be  freely  patronized,  a  newspaper 
devoted  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday  law  as  existing  here,  and 
advocating  the  enacting  of  a  law  which  would  treat  all  alike  —  one 
more  perfect  in  its  entirety. 

Agreeing,  as  is  held,  that  newspapers  are  educators,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  papers  of  our  city  haven’t  a  wider  circulation  here, 
where  education  is  so  much  needed.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
smallness  of  circulation  is  due  to  the  usually  high  price  of  papers,  for 
here  our  rich  men  are  poor  in  comparison  with  some  rich  men  I  could 
mention,  our  poor  population  in  like  manner,  and  a  2-cent  paper 
would  go  in  a  great  many  more  houses  than  a  5-cent  one,  the  increased 
circulation,  as  well  as  the  increased  patronage  in  advertising,  creating  a 
profit. 

Punctuation  being  a  paramount  theme  in  some  printers’  publications, 
I  beg  leave  to  utter  a  few  remarks  :  First,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  compositor  to  punctuate  manuscript.  We  all  agree  that  the 
misplacing  of  a  comma  will  change  the  sense  of  many  sentences.  I,  as 
a  reader,  should  certainly  rather  make  a  guess  at  the  matter  without 
points,  than  to  guess  when  the  compositor  has  placed  a  point  which  will 
change  my  thought.  I  would  say  that  punctuation  is  as  much  the  com¬ 
ponent  of  writing  as  any  portion  of  grammar,  and  he  who  cannot  punctuate 
should  not  write — editorials,  etc.,  I  mean.  Second  —  A  question  in 
which  many  printers  have  unsuccessfully  argued :  Ben  ;  Perley  Poore 
usually  has  a  colon  between  Ben  and  Perley  in  printed  matter.  Now 
is  it  used  as  a  nom  de  plume  or  as  an  abbreviation  ?  Surely  not  as  a 
nom  de  plume,  for  many  abbreviate  with  a  colon.  A  prominent  school 
director  of  this  city,  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  writes  the-4itle  honor¬ 
able,  “  Hon  :  So  and  So.”  I  have  seen  a  transcript  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  signature  in  this  manner:  Go:  Washington.  Ben  cannot  be  an 
abbreviation,  for  it  is  a  nickname,  similar  to  Sam  or  Jack.  We  should 
abbreviate  it  Benj-. 

The  Evening  Chronicle  was  sold  out  a  short  time  since,  and  is  now 
published  in  the  States  office  as  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Eight  or  ten 
union  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  this  transaction. 

Respectfully,  Y.  F.  D. 
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A  DRYING  RACK. 

To  the  Editor :  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  May  28,  1887. 

I  send  you  a  draft  of  a  drying  rack  capable  of  containing  and 
sustaining  1,200  pounds  of  paper,  and  of  sufficient  strength  also  to 
enable  any  of  the  slides  (covered  with  zinc)  to  be  used  as  auxiliary 
imposing  stones,  or  for  standing  matter  (I  use  the  word  stone  for  want 
of  a  better  term).  We  have  used  this  rack  for  two  years,  and  as  a 
convenience,  because  saving  time  and  stock  and  affording  necessary 
room,  it  has  been  worth  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  half-a-dozen  such 
racks.  Only  twice  or  three  times  a  year  are  we  obliged  to  use  all  the 
slides  for  one  piece  of  work ;  the  balance  of  the  time  we  use  them  for 
smaller  jobs  ;  also  to  store  paper  stock  when  laid  out  for  work.  Some 
slides  are  covered  with  zinc,  and  used  for  laying  out  poster  work,  for 
standing  matter,  etc.  We  generally  do  all  our  tableting  on  these  slides. 


Capable  of  containing  and  sustaining  1,200  pounds  of  paper. 


using  pieces  of  marble  to  weight  the  paper  ;  and  it  is  a  convenient  rack 
for  mailing  galleys.  The  rack  will  be  understood  from  the  draft. 
Four  2  by  6’s,  ten  feet  high,  properly  strengthened  by  2  by  4’s  make 
the  frame.  To  these,  on  the  inside,  are  nailed  i  by  inch  cleats, 
thirty  inches  long,  running  from  back  to  front  to  support  the  slides. 
The  slides  are  four  feet  wide  and  thirty  inches  deep,  and  are  made  by 
fastening  pine  boards,  four  feet  long,  inch  thick,  to  2  by  ^  inch 
cleats,  thirty  inches  long.  The  fraction  is  used  because  inch  lumber 
when  jdaned  has  that  thickness.  The  frame  should  have  two  2  by  4’s 
running  acro.ss  the  back;  none  are  needed  on  the  sides.  In  front  a  small 
iron  rod  should  be  put  across  the  rack  at  the  center  to  hold  it  from 
spreading.  Any  carpenter  can  make  the  rack.  This  one  was  made 
from  our  design  and  paid  for  in  jobwork.  Excellence  in  presswork  is 
often  made  as  nothing  because  of  a  lack  of  drying  facilities ;  stock  is 
often  spoiled  from  a  lack  of  room,  and  customers  are  often  made  angry 
with  poor  work,  all  because  the  employer  does  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  his  pressmen  need  such  facilities  just  as  much  as  he,  himself,  needs 
a  desk.  The  outlay  is  not  great,  ^4  to  $g,  depending  on  quality  used, 
will  pay  for  all  the  lumber  necessary. 

Very  truly  yours,  B.  L.  II. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES  FROM  BOSTON. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor :  Boston,  May  25,  1887. 

The  Boston  Globe,  which  recently  took  possession  of  its  new  build¬ 
ing,  celebrated  its  removal  by  a  stroke  of  enterprising,  and  original 
advertising  hitherto  unequaled  in  journalism.  The  right  hand  upper 
corner  of  the  first  page  of  the  issue  of  May  2  had  the  following  coupon, 
which  entitled  the  holder  to  a  free  ride  on  any  horse-car  line  in  the  city: 


doupon  CircENT,]!: 

on  any  Horse-car  running  in  or  out  of 
Boston,  on  MONDAY,  May  2,  1887.  NOT 
GOOD  AFTER  this  date.  Cut  or  tear 
Coupon  off  carefully. 

Chas.  H.  Taylor,  Tr. 


Of  course,  the  paper  sold  with  a  rush,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  streets 
were  covered  with  waste  paper,  the  city  looking  as  if  all  of  Barnum’s 
advance  advertising  agents  had  conspired  to  paper  the  town  at  one 
time.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty  copies  of  the  paper  were  sold  during  the  day.  The  five  horse-car 
lines  collected  151,074  coupons,  and  the  C/cAi?  management  paid  them 
exactly  ^7,553.70.  The  C/rr/v  received  a  cent  and  a  half  for  each  paper 
sold,  realizing  $1,883.42.  P'rom  this  it  appears  that  143,256  papers  were 
sold  to  people  who  did  not  use  the  coupons,  but  of  course  many  pur¬ 
chased  several  copies  apiece.  The  Globe  followed  up  this  feat  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  giving  the  newsboys  a  dinner  next  day,  and  they  offer  a 
silver  bat  to  the  member  of  the  Boston  Base  Ball  Club  making  the 
most  base  hits  this  season.  All  this  argues  great  pro.sperity.  No  paper 
in  the  country,  excejit  the  New  York  World,  has  advanced  from  a 
losing  enterprise  to  enormous  success  so  rapidly  as  the  Globe,  and  the 
basis  of  it  all  is  persistent  advertising. 

The  state  printing  contract  will  be  given  out  for  the  ensuing  five 
years  in  June,  and  we  have  been  treated  to  a  great  preliminary  battle 
for  a  good  chance  at  it  on  the  part  of  the  leading  printers.  On  one 
side,  the  Rand  &  Avery  Co.  opened  the  matter  by  a  little  wire  pulling 
in  the  legislature,  whereby  it  was  sought  to  have  the  committee  of  the 
legislature  instructed  to  award  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This 
developed  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  present  state  printers, 
the  Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Co.,  who  were  aided  by  several  other 
leading  firms.  This  party  did  not  expose  itself  so  openly  as  did  their 
opponents,  but  at  once  there  was  an  apparently  spontaneous  movement 
of  labor  advocates,  strongly  reinforced  by  journeymen  printers,  who 
petitioned  and  declaimed  against  the  low-price  theory,  on  the  ground 
that  if  the  contract  was  given  to  a  low  bidder  the  saving  to  the  state 
would  come  out  of  the  employes.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  buncombe 
was  indulged  in  all  round.  It  was  shown,  however,  in  reply,  that  this 
Rand  &  Avery  Co.  paid  as  good  wages  as  any  in  the  city,  that  this  was 
a  union  office,  and  that  their  men  and  women  were  very  well  satisfied, 
as  was  proved  by  the  average  long  service  of  the  employes.  The 
controversy  occupied  the  columns  of  the  papers,  and  resulted  finally  in 
the  committee  being  allowed  the  customary  discretion,  unhampered  by 
instructions.  The  matter  is  now  open  to  competition,  and  all  we  can 
hope  is  that  the  best  house  will  win. 

Underlying  this  matter  were  certain  solid  reasons  why  the  move  of 
the  Rand  &  Avery  Co.  should  not  succeed,  but  these  were  not  given 
much  publicity.  The  present  state  printers  have  had  the  work  for  very 
many  years,  with  one  intermission,  and  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
service.  During  the  whole  time  they  have  never  disappointed  the 
officers  of  the  state,  invariably  doing  all  work  on  time,  and  exactly  as 
promised.  As  a  consequence,  though  we  believe  the  leading  member 
of  the  firm  is  not  of  the  same  political  faith  as  the  official,  the  firm  has 
earned  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  authorities.  This  is  a  very 
legitimate  influence,  and  it  is  no  secret  that,  all  points  being  about  equal, 
the  present  printers  would  have  the  preference.  Now,  if  the  committee 
had  been  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  well-earned 
preference  would  have  had  no  weight  whatever  if  the  lowest  bidder  had 
been  only  one  dollar  lower.  No  business  man  would  hesitate  a 
moment  in  such  a  case  between  a  house  which  had  always  given 
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satisfaction  and  a  new  firm  whose  figures  were  very  little  less.  This 
was  the  ground  taken  by  the  present  holder  of  the  contract,  and  nearly 
all  the  large  printing  firms  in  opposition  to  the  parties  who  invited  the 
controversy,  and,  doubtless,  this  view  of  the  matter  decided  the  case  in 
their  favor. 

The  state  printing  contract  amounts  to  from  $50,000  to  $70,000  per  ' 
year,  and  is  a  very  desirable  addition  to  a  year’s  ordinary  business. 
In  addition,  the  printer  has  five  per  cent  commission  on  all  binding, 
lithographing,  engraving,  the  purchase  of  paper,  and  other  incidentals 
done  under  his  care,  as  a  part  of  the  state  printing. 

The  Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Co.,  state  printers,  were  burned  out  a 
few  weeks  ago,  sustaining  a  direct  loss  of  $80,000,  covered,  however, 
by  insurance,  except  in  one  item.  Nothing  was  saved  but  the  counting 
room  and  a  part  of  the  bookroom.  Mr.  J.  II.  O’Donnell,  the  managing 
partner,  a  practical  printer,  and  for  years  superintendent  of  the  concern 
before  entering  the  firm,  immediately  made  arrangements  to  continue  the 
work  in  various  rooms  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  no  work  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself  was  refused,  all  parts  of  the  business  moving  along  quietly. 
A  pleasant  feature  to  notice  is  that  all  the  leading  firms  in  the  business, 
headed  by  the  Rand  &  Avery  Co.  and  Mr.  Alfred  PI.  Mudge,  imme¬ 
diately  proffered  every  assistance,  putting  their  establishments  at  the 
service  of  the  firm.  Of  course  the  city  was  soon  full  of  the  ardent 
apostles  of  trade,  devoted  to  lauding  the  merits  of  everything  which  was 
“  the  best  in  the  market,”  but  while  they  were  all  treated  with  the 
courtesy  due  to  distinguished  strangers,  we  learned  that  few  of  them 
secured  an  order,  the  firm  preferring  to  quietly  place  their  orders  with 
those  houses  who  had  supplied  their  wants  satisfactorily  during  past 
years.  The  state  loses  a  great  deal  of  printing  which  will  have  to  be 
reprinted.  There  are  thirty-seven  regular  public  documents,  or  reports 
to  the  legislature,  and  of  these  twenty-nine  had  been  completed.  P'ive 
hundred  copies  of  each  are  retained  by  the  printer  to  be  bound  in  series 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  ,a  large  proportion  of  these  extras  were 
destroyed. 

The  matter  of  prices  and  hours  of  labor  pending  between  the  employ¬ 
ing  and  employed  printers,  has  approached  a  settlement,  we  believe, 
though  nothing  can  be  definitely  settled  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
union.  The  result  will  probably  be  a  slight  increase  of  prices,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  demand  for  a  reduction  of  hours. 

Boston  Typographical  Union  has  recently  moved  into  its  new  offices 
at  55  Franklin  street,  where  it  has  a  hall  capable  of  holding  all  its  1,050 
members.  The  hall  is  well  lighted,  pleasant,  and  in  a  first-class  locality. 
It  will  be  rented  to  other  societies,  and  in  time  should  be  largely  self- 
supporting. 

The  next  move  of  the  union  should  be  toward  a  library.  A  hint  to 
the  leading  publishers  and  printers,  would,  we  are  confident,  bring  a 
liberal  response.  The  various  city  papers  should  be  invited  to  send  a 
copy  regularly,  and  the  secretary  should  provide  a  series  of  files  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  them  together. 

The  four  best  job  compositors  in  Boston  today,  are  probalily  Messrs. 
James  W.  Cameron,  Chas.  Sparks,  B.  W.  Isfort,  and  E.  F.  Soule.  The 
two  latter  are  with  Rand  &  Avery  Co.  Mr.  Sparks  has  been  with  A. 
Mudge  &  Son  for  a  long  time,  and  Mr.  Cameron,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  union,  has  abandoned  job  printing  for  a  sit  on  the  Herald,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  money  is  not  in  the  art  branch  of  the  business.  The  other 
three  gentlemen  enjoy  first-class  pay,  and  all  the  consideration  from  their 
employers  which  they  deserve,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Cameron’s  view  of  the 
matter  is,  unfortunately,  correct,  mere  type  stickers  on  a  daily  paper 
make  more  money  than  the  very  best  job  printers. 

The  Riverside  Press,  at  Cambridge,  is  reprinting  Webster’s  Diction¬ 
ary,  using  a  new  series  of  Romans  made  specially  for  the  work,  by 
Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.  Mr.  Phemister,  of  that  firm,  is  the  best  letter 
cutter  in  Romans  in  the  country,  and  the  splendid  line  of  faces  shown 
by  this  firm  are  due  chiefly  to  his  taste  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Phinney, 
long  superintendent  of  the  selling  department  of  the  Dickinson  Type 
Foundry,  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
foundry  is  due  to  his  popularity  with  the  best  printers  of  the  East. 

The  first  paper  to  adopt  the  new  point  system  and  self  spacing  tyjre 
in  the  East,  is  the  Salem  Evening  jVews.  This  paper  started  as  a  daily 
in  a  very  small  way,  being  printed  on  a  to  by  18  Kidder  job  press  at 
first.  It  is  now  a  seven-column  quarto,  and  recently  has  been  running 


an  eight-page  paper  three  times  a  week,  owing  to  pressure  of  ads.  It 
sells  for  one  cent,  and  has  a  circulation  of  about  50,000  per  week.  Its 
handsome  appearance  speaks  well  for  self-spacing  type. 

The  Boston  Type  Foundry  is  moving  toward  the  adoption  of  the  new 
standard,  and  Mr.  John  K.  Roger  is  now  an  ardent  advocate  of  its 
merits.  This  firm  secured  the  order  for  new  outfit  for  the  state  printers. 

A  printer  from  this  city  recently  visited  the  largest  patent  medicine 
manufactories  in  I.owell.  He  saw  in  fact  very  large  printing  establish¬ 
ments  and  very  little  medicine.  The  medicine  was  a  side  show, 
apparently. 

The  new  outfit  of  the  Wright  &  Totter  Trinting  Company  contains 
some  very  large  fonts  of  script  and  circular  type.  All  these  fonts  have 
been  nickelplated.  Mr.  F.  II.  Gibson,  our  best  music  printer,  has  been 
nickelplating  his  type  for  nearly  five  years.  The  average  cost  of  music 
type  is  $2  per  pound,  and  he  estimates  that  the  nickel  adds  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  to  the  wear.  The  Rhode  Island  Printing  Company,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  first  introduced  this  practice,  and  everything 
in  their  office  is  nickeled,  with  good  results.  The  other  leading  firms  in 
Providence  are  doing  the  same.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  doing 
the  work.  It  requires  experience.  A  new  process  of  steel  facing  has 
been  discovered,  and  is  being  introduced  in  Boston.  It  is  harder  than 
nickel,  and,  if  it  will  not  corrode,  will  save  the  wear  of  type  immensely. 
Messrs.  Rockwell  &  Churchill  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  thing  on 
plates. 

The  meetings  of  the  master  printers  to  discuss  the  new  scale  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  “  The  Master  Printers’  Club.”  It  is  to  be  a 
purely  social  aflair,  and  business  will  not  be  introduced  except  in  emer¬ 
gencies.  Forty-live  members  have  already  joined.  Meetings  will  be 
monthly  during  the  seven  winter  months  of  the  year,  and  a  dinner  will 
be  given  at  each.  The  officers  elected  for  the  first  term  are  ;  Col.  1  lorace 
T.  Rockwell,  president ;  John  C.  Read,  vice-president;  J.  S.  Cushing, 
secretary;  .Samuel  Usher,  treasurer ;  Frank  II.  Mudge  (chairman),  A.  J. 
Wright,  C.  J.  Peters,  A.  A.  Blair,  R.  S.  Gardner,  executive  committee; 
G.  A.  Churchill,  Geo.  II.  Ellis,  Thos.  Todd,  membership  committee, 
'fhe  following  gentlemen  sat  down  at  the  first  dinner;  II.  P.  Rockwell, 
G.  A.  Churchill,  S.  Usher,  G.  II.  Smith,  J.  II.  O’Donnell,  Robt.  Gardner, 
B.  Conant,  J.  S.  Newhall,  J.  Berwick,  Moses  King,  I..  H.  Lane,  G.  II. 
Ellis,  W.  J.  Robinson,  S.  J.  Parkhill,  W.  S.  Best,  C.  M.  Calkins,  F.  W. 
Calkins,  Geo.  E.  Peters,  T.  C.  Stepjienson,  G.  E.  Crosby,  C.  II. 
WhitcomI),  Fred  Mills,  A.  J.  Wright,  A.  A.  Blair,  W.  Richardson, 
Lewis  Barta,  A.  Hallett,  J.  S.  Cushing,  F.  11.  Mudge,  A.  L.  Rand,  J.  C. 
Rand,  W.  Spooner,  J.  C.  McIntosh,  Frank  Woods,  PI.  G.  Collins,  W.  E. 
Murdoch,  C.  J.  Peters,  Jr.  II.  L.  B. 


FROM  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

7o  the  Editor :  Buenos  Ayres,  March  27,  18S7. 

Trade  is  brisk  with  all  printers.  La  A'acion  announced  on  the  13th 
instant  that  its  circulation  that  day  was  14,050,  the  highest  figure  ever 
attained  by  an  Argentine  daily  newspaper.  Z«  Prensa  denied  this, 
and  with  the  verbosity  characteristic  of  South  American  journals,  both 
entered  into  a  war  of  words  upon  the  subject.  (3ther  papers  took  the 
matter  up,  and  came  forward  with  statements  of  their  own  circulation. 
The  end  of  this  matter  has  not  been  reached  yet ;  an  interesting  result, 
however,  will  be  that  the  daily  issues  of  several  journals  will  be  known 
that  have  heretofore  been  kept  secret. 

A  circular,  dated  March  17,  announces  that  the  house  of  Mr.  George 
Mackern  passes  to  Messrs.  Mackern  &  Maclean.  Mr.  George  Mackern 
is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  trade  in  this  city,  and  during  a  long  life  has 
built  up  a  business  and  reputation  which  may  well  be  a  source  of  pride 
to  him  and  to  his.  For  some  years  the  growing  business  of  the  house 
has  been  borne  in  great  part  by  Mr.  Robert  Mackern  and  Mr.  John  S. 
Maclean,  the  head  of  the  house  being  available  for  counsel  and  help. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  the  business  of  the  concern  has  spread  and 
increased  until  it  now  stands  well  forward  in  the  list  of  stationery  and 
blank  book  manufacturers,  stationers,  lithographers,  etc.  This  enviable 
position  has  been  the  joint  work  of  those  who  have  been  with  the  house, 
and  will  continue  under  another  name,  the  only  difference  being  that 
Mr.  George  Mackern  will  retire  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  well- 
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earned  repose,  those  who  have  for  years  been  his  main  reliance  taking 
the  entire  management  of  the  business.  Both  gentlemen  are  excep¬ 
tionally  well  equipped  for  the  business,  and  not  only  will  they  keep 
bright  the  traditions  of  the  house  for  enterprise  and  success,  but  they 
will  keep  up  the  pace  which  has  told  so  well  during  the  years  they  have 
been  working  under  the  direction  of  their  senior.  The  change  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  natural  evolution  than  a  change,  and  a  most  natural 
and  fitting  course,  which  must  be  as  gratifying  to  the  elder  Mackern  as 
to  his  successors.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  few  houses  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  such  a  degree  of  favor,  and  few  new  names  put  up 
will  have  so  many  good  wishes  as  that  of  Messrs.  Mackern  &  Maclean. 
The  latter  left  in  the  Tagus  for  Europe  on  the  17th,  for  four  months,  Mr. 
Robert  Mackern  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  business  in  the  meantime. 

Henry  Monthiel  arrived  from  Europe  during  the  past  month  with  a 
good  assortment  of  machines,  type,  etc.,  all  of  French  manufacture.  He 
has  opened  a  moderate  sized  place  at  Rivadavia  96,  Buenos  Ayres’ 
leading  street,  calling  it  “  Tipo  Lito  Rivadavia,”  and  goes  in  principally 
for  work  capable  of  being  worked  oft'  on  treadle  jobbers. 

The  stereotyping,  electrotyping  and  zincographing  workshops  of 
Guillermo  A.  Way  (an  Englishman)  &  Co.  have  been  removed  from 
Corrientes  122  to  San  Martin  305,  better  quarters  by  a  long  distance. 
More  machinery  has  been  put  in,  and  a  good  run  of  prosperity  is  looked 
for.  All  material  is  from  England;  would  be  glad  to  receive  from 
North  America,  however,  circulars  and  catalogues  bearing  upon  trades 
above  enumerated.  Have  gone  in  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  stamps, 
etc.,  sellos  vttlauihados  Dc  Gonia,  as  they  are  known  and  termed  here. 
There  are  two  big  firms  in  this  latter  line  already  :  J.  Peuser,  San  Martin 
96,  98  and  too;  and  H.  D.  Woodwell,  Piedad  140. 

The  postmaster-general  has  applied  for  and  received  the  necessary 
permission  to  authorize  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  New  'S'ork, 
to  sujjply  2,000,000  two  cent,  2,000,000  four  cent,  5,000,000  eight  cent, 
2,000,000  twelve  cent,  and  2,000,000  twenty-four  cent  stamps ;  1,000,000 
eight  cent  envelopes,  1,000,000  one  cent  wrappers,  300,000  postal  cards 
of  two  cents  and  300,000  of  four  cents ;  the  whole  represents  the  value 
of  $1,348,000. 

At  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  El  Portcno,  the  writer,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  looked  over  the  composing  and  pressroom  of 
that  five-year-old  daily.  Composition  had  ceased,  but  a  double  cylinder 
IMarinoni  was  working  off  the  edition  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hundred 
copies  per  hour.  Near  by  is  another  single  cylinder  machine  from  same 
firm.  The  motive  power  used  is  a  vertical  steam  engine,  from  Baxter, 
England.  It  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  I  believe,  in  the  city;  a 
beautiful,  compact,  almost  noiseless  machine.  Hector  E.  Varela,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Argentine’s  journalists,  is  the  proprietor  and 
editor-in-chief.  He  is  now  on  a  brief  visit  to  Montevideo,  receiving 
congratulations  and  hearty  welcomes  from  all  newspaper  men  there. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  is  but  one  printing  office  in  Buenos 
Ayres  conducted  by  a  North  American,  and  that  a  small  concern.  The 
house  in  question  is  that  of  H.  I).  Woodwell,  Piedad  140,  a  person 
from  near  Boston.  Characteristically  an  American,  he  thoroughly 
believes  in  the  benefits  of  advertising,  most  of  the  city  papers  containing 
his  avisos.  Besides  articles  of  letterpress  printing,  of  which  he  turns 
out  some  beautifully  worked  specimens,  wood  engraving  and  rubber 
stamp  making  (the  latter  on  a  most  extensive  scale)  is  executed.  His 
presses  come  from  North  America  and  France.  His  type  is  from  the 
North  also,  with  a  good  assortment  from  England.  “  North  American 
tyiie,”  said  Woodwell,”  is  considerably  superior  to  that  coming  from  other 
countries,  and  I  would  have  all  my  material  from  there,  but  no  direct 
steam  communication  exists,  so  it  is  much  quicker  to  order  from 
England;  and  time  is  money,  sternly  so.  Under  present  arrangements, 
it  takes  over  three  months  to  send  orders  for,  and  receive  goods  from 
the  .Slates,  whereas,  with  the  eastward,  less  than  two  months  are 
reiiuired.” 

At  Cuyo  232  is  located  the  office  of  Buenos  Ayres’  only  daily 
German  paper,  Deutsche  La  L'lata  Zeitimg,  now  in  its  eighteenth 
year,  publishing  also,  for  over  two  years,  a  weekly  edition,  entitled 
I^a  I'lata  L^ost.  Both  are  set  in  the  ugly,  painful-reading  gothic  letters. 
The  conductors  are  Hermann  Tjarks  &  Co.,  who,  in  addition  to  doing 
newspaper  work,  execute  a  little  jobbing.  It  has  been  resolved,  how¬ 
ever,  to  go  in  for  more  general  printing,  and  the  proprietors  are  only 


waiting  for  the  removal  of  some  broken  down  machinery,  putting  in  its 
place  more  type  stands,  before  commencing  operations.  The  daily  is 
worked  off  on  a  Marinoni  hand  cylinder  press ;  all  type  from  Germany ; 
only  article  from  United  States  is  a  treadle  jobber, -out  of  F.  M.  Weller’s 
Liberty  Machine  Works,  New  York.  “  I  have  seen,”  I  said  to  my 
affable  guide,  a  person  formerly  manager  in  one  of  the  city’s  foremost 
lithographing  and  printing  establishments,  “  nearly  every  printing  office 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  little  amount  of  North  American  machinery 
to  be  found  in  them  is  truly  surprising.”  “  Ves,  it  is  so  at  present;  but 
a  great  change  will  occur  when  direct  steamship  communication  exists 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  New  York.” 

“What  do  South  Americans  think  of  The  Inland  Printer?”  (or, 
as  it  is  more  familiarly  known  to  them,  El.  I.mpresor  del  Interior) 
many  Chicagoans  doubtless  ask.  Why,  they  pronounce  it  excellence, 
regretting  that  it  is  printed  in  a  language  they  are  unable  to  read.  The 
photo  illustrations  supplied  each  month  attract  their  attention  immedi¬ 
ately.  They  are  the  feature  of  the  journal.  “  If,”  said  an  engraver, 
“books  can  be  illustrated  by  means  of  photo-engraving,  such  as  is  shown 
in  that  journal,  then  it  means  a  death-blow  for  wood-engraving.” 
Another  good  attraction  are  the  advertisements,  particularly  those 
relating  to  machinery,  cuts  of  which  are  much  admired.  Several 
parties  took  down  the  addresses  of  various  advertisers,  intimating  their 
intention  to  write  at  an  early  date. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  republic’s  newspapers  do  not 
adopt  the  style  of  placing  lengthy,  sensational,  or  startling  headings  to 
any  important  news  appearing.  The  fire  in  a  tailor’s  shop,  the  death  of 
a  noted  native  statesman,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  heinous  crime,  are 
placed,  seldom  discriminately,  in  the  column  headed,  “  Bulletin,”  or 
“Affairs,”  or  “  Events  of  the  Day,”  merely  with  a  black-letter  side 
head,  as  a  guide  to  the  matter  following.  Numerous  “  breaks,”  or 
paragraphs,  are  made ;  generally,  each  complete  sentence  being  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  justification  for  commencing  a  fresh  line. 

Patti  is  to  entertain  us  with  her  vocal  charms  in  May  or  June  next. 
.She  will  probably  meet  with  as  good  a  reception  as  was  accorded 
Bernhardt,  who  netted  the  big  sum  of  $i8o,oco  for  the  twenty-five 
representations  given  in  this  republic.  Slug  O. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  R.,  Cincinnati,  asks:  Will  you  let  me  know  the  address  of  a 
type  foundry  manufacturing  “phonetic”  characters? 

A)isioer. — Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  make  them  in  brevier  old 
style. 

A.  B.  P.,  Toronto,  asks:  l.  What  material  and  of  what  thickness 
combined,  makes  the  most  satisfactory  tymirans  (for  newspaper  work)  on 
an  old  style  Campbell  power  press  ?  2.  Can  anything  be  done  with 

news  ink  to  improve  the  print,  and  if  so,  what  ? 

Ans7Cier. — I.  Cover  the  cylinder  with  a  thin  rubber  blanket,  over 
which  place  one,  two  or  three  sheets  of  manila  paper,  as  may  be 
required.  2.  Use  good  conditioned,  soft  rollers. 

E.  G.  P.,  Albion,  Michigan,  writes:  Can  you  please  inform  me 
through  the  correspondence  department  of  your  valuable  paper,  what 
the  salary  is  of  first-class  wood  engravers,  in  Chicago ;  also  the  outlook 
for  wood  engravers  in  consequence  of  the  favor  found  with  the  jrrocess 
of  photo-engraving.  What  salary  would  a  good  designer  of  letters  com¬ 
mand  in  Chicago  ? 

Answer. — i.  The  salary  of  a  good,  general  engraver  in  this  city 
ranges  from  $15  to  $25  per  week,  according  to  ability  and  speed.  At 
this  season  of  the  year,  however,  the  outlook  is  not  very  favorable,  busi¬ 
ness  being  generally  dull  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
.Seirtember.  2.  The  wages  of  good  letter  designers  vary  from  $20  to 
$25  per  week. 

H.  C.  K.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  asks:  Please  let  me  know  through 
your  columns  where  I  can  get  wax  such  as  is  used  by  electrotypers. 

Answer. — The  ordinary  wax  used  by  electrotypers  can  be  obtained 
of  Fuller  &  P'uller,  wholesale  druggists,  Chicago.  The  wax  used  in 
what  is  known  as  the  wax  process,  is  specially  prepared  by  the  firms 
using  it.  This  can  be  obtained  of  Geo.  H.  Benedict,  75  Clark  street, 
A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119  Monroe  street,  and  Geo.  F.  Cram,  264  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  TYPOTHET^E. 


BANQUET  AT  THE  TREMONT  HOUSE — TAPERS  READ  BY  MESSRS.  H.  O. 
SHEPARD  AND  G.  K.  HAZI.Pl'T. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Typothetrc  was  held  in 
the  club  rooms  of  the  Tremont  House,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  2, 
the  president,  C.  H.  lllakely,  in  the  chair.  After  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  6:30  to  enable  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  attend  the  banquet  to  be  given  under  its  auspices.  At  the  time 
appointed,  nearly  forty  gentlemen  had  assembled,  and  shortly  afteward 
the  company  proceeded  to  the  dining  hall.  After  a  bountiful  collation 
had  been  partaken  of,  the  society  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  \V.  Johnston,  appointed  Mr. 
W.  J.  Wells,  secretary  pro  teni. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Shepard,  of  The  Inland  Printer,  was  then  introduced 
as  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  read  the  following  paper  on  “  The 
Successful  Management  of  a  Printing  Office”  : 

Mr.  Chairman  atid  Gentlemen —\\\  our  familiar  talks  as  employers,  which,  I 
understand,  are  inaugurated  tonight,  for  such  I  esteem  them,  I  have  selected  a 
subject  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  interested  in,  and  in  the  discussion  and  e.xamination 
of  which  we  may  all  be  profitably  employed— the  successful  management  of  a 
printing  office.  And  while  I  do  not  harbor  the  thought  that  any  suggestions  1 
may  throw  out  in  connection  therewith  will  possess  special  merit,  I  believe  a  few 
common-sense  observations,  based  on  practical  experience,  will  be  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  and  discussed  at  length  to  advantage  by  those 
present.  A  friendly  and  unreserved  interchange  of  opinions  will  give  zest  to  our 
proceedings  and  value  to  our  deliberations ;  and  as  none  of  us  are  too  old  to  learn, 
and  some  of  the  younger  members  are  doubtless  learning  every  day,  I  believe  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  subjects  of  a  practical  rather  than  of  an  abstract  character 
should  engage  our  attention. 

In  the  printing,  as  in  other  business,  there  are  certain  cardinal  axioms,  even 
if  esteemed  commonplace,  which  must  not  be  overlooked  if  we  expect  success  to 
crown  our  efforts;  and  their  practical  recognition  is  as  necessary  in  the  counting- 
room  as  in  the  workshop  ;  as  necessary  to  be  remembered  and  followed  by  the  new 
aspirant  for  public  favors,  with  his  couple  of  cabinets  and  treadle  press,  as  by  the 
owner  of  the  largest  printing  establishment  in  the  country.  On  some  of  these, 
however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell,  except  in  a  casual  manner,  preferring  to 
refer  more  particularly  to  a  line  of  policy  directly  relating  to,  and  connected  with,  our 
chosen  profession. 

In  speaking  on  the  successful  business  management  of  a  printing  office,  I  am 
well  aware  that  no  ironclad  rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  that  circumstances  will  alter 
cases;  that  despite  all  safeguards,  misfortunes  will  overtake  the  most  deserving,  and 
prove  that  the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee.”  But  I  am 
speaking  of  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The  same  principle,  based  on  and  fortified 
by  experience,  which  enables  an  insurance  company  to  strike  an  average  or  assume 
a  risk,  and  base  its  every-day  transactions  thereon,  carried  out  in  our  own  business, 
will  also  demonstrate  that  those  who  follow  a  certain  line  of  policy  may  rationally 
expect  to  succeed,  while  those  who  discard  it,  or  prefer  to  be  a  law  unto  them¬ 
selves,  comprise  the  great  majority  of  those  upon  whose  efforts  the  word  “  failure” 
has  been  written. 

Among  such  helpmeets,  or,  I  might  say  essentials,  may  be  mentioned  ; 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  business.  And  when  I  use  the  term  “  practical 
knowledge,”  I  mean  a  knowledge  which  an  actual  experience  as  a  mechanic  or  artist 
in  the  composing  or  pressroom  alone  can  impart,  as  well  as  a'n  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  quality,  sizes,  prices  of  printing  stock,  e'.c.  To  illustrate  :  In  the  Cunard 
line  of  ocean  steamships,  the  most  successful  afloat,  every  vessel  is  commanded  by  a 
seaman  who  has  occupied  and  graduated  from  the  humblest  position,  who  has  com¬ 
menced  at  the  first  round  of  the  ladder,  and  thoroughly  understands  every  detail, 
from  the  splicing  of  a  rope  to  the  navigation  of  his  ship.  “  This,”  said  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  line,  “  is  the  secret  of  our  so-called  ‘  luck.’  We  take  no  risks,  make 
no  ventures  ;  hence  our  success.”  The  employing  printer  who  cannot  only  tell  when 
a  job  is  well  done,  but  who  can  show  how  it  should  be  done ;  who  cannot  only  detect 
a  flaw,  but  remove  it,  or  provide  a  remedy  or  preventative  therefor,  is  much  more 
apt  to  succeed  than  the  man  who  is  dependent  on  the  knowledge,  judgment  or  caprice 
of  others,  and  who  has  little  if  any  voice  in  the  transaction  of  his  business,  no  matter 
how  shrewd  or  wide-awake  he  may  otherwise  be. 

Correct  estimating  is  another  important  factor.  Lumping  or  haphazard  esti¬ 
mating  has  done  as  much  to  demoralize  the  trade  and  swamp  as  many  printers  as 
any  cause  to  which  reference  can  be  made.  If  estimating  was  systematized,  or  rather 
reduced  to  a  science,  and  no  valid  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not  be,  an 
end  would  be  put  to  the  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  variation  on  the  same  jobs,  by 
firms  which  buy  their  stock  in  the  same  market,  pay  the  same  wages,  and  whose 
expenses  practically  correspond.  A  variation  in  profits  claimed  may  account  for  a 
certain  divergence  in  prices  asked,  but  affords  no  explanation  why  the  cost  of  a  job, 
the  positive  outlay  incurred  for  material  and  labor  to  produce  it,  should  frequently 
exceed  the  total  estimate  given  or  the  sum  received;  and  certainly  does  not  justify 
the  incomprehensible  variation  from  ^27  to  $110  recently  offered  in  this  city  for  one 
and  the  same  job.  We  know  that  twelve  inches  make  a  foot  and  one  hundred  cents 
a  dollar,  and  that  the  architect  or  money-changer  who  wonld  base  his  reckoning  on 
a  nine-inch  or  a  seventy-five  per  cent  basis  would  soon  come  to  grief;  and  yet  such 
variation  is  a  bagatelle,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the  variation  in  the  estimates  I 
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might  with  truth  say  are  daily  given  in  this  city.  That  there  is  something  rotten  in 
Denmark  in  such  a  method  of  doing  business,  I  think  will  be  admitted  by  everyone 
who  has  given  the  subject  an  hour’s  consideration. 

Promptness  is  likewise  an  important  helpmeet.  The  mal-habit  of  promising 
work,  and  trusting  to  chance  for  the  performance  of  the  promise,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  deprecated,  as  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  sour  and  disgust  a  customer 
than  continued  disappointment.  Better  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  before  the 
promise  has  been  made,  or  frankly  state  that  its  delivery  cannot  be  guaranteed,  when 
asked,  even  if  the  job  should  go  to  a  rival,  than  obtain  it  under  false  pretenses,  or 
acquire  a  reputation  for  unreliability.  But  when  the  promise  has  been  definitely 
given,  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  make  the  fulfillment  and  promi-e  cor¬ 
respond.  The  failure  to  do  so  is  so  general,  and  productive  of  so  much  unnecessary 
trouble,  that  a  reference  to  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  on  this  occasion. 

Affability  is  another  valuable  assistant.  Civility  costs  nothing,  and  is  just  as 
easily  employed  as  a  repellant  brusqueness,  which  is  too  often  deemed  a  character¬ 
istic  of  a  thorough  business  man.  But  never  was  a  greater  fallacy  entertained, 
and  those  who  thus  indulge  would  be  the  first  to  resent  it  if  applied  to  themselves. 
Oil  is  as  cheap  as  vinegar,  and  much  more  effective  as  a  lubricator.  A  cheery, 
pleasant  word  is  certainly  more  calculated  to  win  and  retain  a  customer  than  the 
snarlings  of  a  ment.al  dyspeptic.  And  this  is  a  fact  I  am  afraid  a  number  of  us 
would  do  well  to  remember.  Last  but  not  least 

Attention  to  detail  must  not  he  forgotten.  It  is  not  always  the  big  leak 
which  sinks  the  ship.  Personal  attention  to  the  one  hundred  and  one  incidental 
expenses  connected  with  the  running  of  a  printing  office,  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  frequently  transfer  the  balance  from  the  wrong  to  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
It  is  the  constant  dripping  which  wears  away  the  stone.  Take  care  of  the  pence 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  the  persistent  neglect  of  trifles, 
of  small  leakages,  that  is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  failures  which  have 
occurred  in  this  and  other  cities,  and  yet  the  warning  seems  to  be  thrown  away. 
Better  to  check  the  symptoms  than  wait  till  the  disease  has  been  developed.  Let 
us  therefore  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  remembering  that  ”  mony  a 
mickle  mak’s  a  muckle.” 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  a  few  of  what  I  consider  essentials  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  printing  office,  I  will  more  briefly  refer  to  one  or  two  prevailing  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

Dishonorable j  or  rather  dishonest  competitio7i  is,  perhaps,  the  most  aggra¬ 
vating  against  which  an  honorable  employer  has  to  contend,  a  practice  which  I 
insist  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chicago  Typothetm  to  expose  and  stamp  out,  because 
the  detestable  and  too  common  habit  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  estimates  of  a 
competitor  or  competitors,  and  then  surreptitiously  underbidding,  is  doing  more 
to  demoralize  the  trade  than  open,  defiant  rate-cutting.  If  employing  printers  were 
true  to  their  best  interests  they  would  refuse  to  make  estimates  merely  to  enable 
a  stool-pigeon  to  give  their  figures  to  an  unprincipled  competitor.  If,  when  told 
that  this  or  that  firm  has  offered  to  do  a  job  so  much  below  their  estimate,  they 
would  substantially  reply,  “You  have  our  figures.  They  are  based  on  correct 
calculation  and  living  profits.  ‘Fancy’  or  ‘bed-rock’  rates  have  no  significance 
to  us.  If  you  don’t  like  our  prices,  we  don’t  want  your  patronage,  and  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  yourself,  your  job,  and  your  estimate  somewhere 
else,”  they  would  be  the  gainers  in  the  long  run.  But  some  men  don’t  look  beyond 
their  nose.  Instead  of  taking  this  stand,  how  often  do  we  hear  the  remark,  “  If 
so-and-so  can  afford  to  take  the  job  at  such  figures,  we  had  better  follow  suit, 
make  a  reduction  and  keep  the  presses  busy,  even  if  we  only  clear  expenses,” 
thus  letting  themselves  into  the  trap,  and  helping  to  perpetuate  the  very  system  they 
denounce. 

The  other  senseless  and  indefensible  practice  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  that 
of  underbidding  for  the  first  job,  so  that  a  permanent  customer  may  be  secured. 
Such  is  not  only  an  unbusinesslike  way  of  doing  business,  but  frequently  acts  as  a 
boomerang.  A  shrewd,  experienced  customer  generally  argues  from  premises  to 
conclusions.  He  is  very  apt  to  infer  that  a  sinister  motive  underlies  such  action  ; 
that  printers,  like  other  mortals,  do  not  work  for  love,  and  that  it  is  expected 
the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  “some  other  time.”  Thus,  those  who  indulge  in 
such  a  habit  frequently  overreach  themselves,  and  lose  their  anticipated  customer 
as  well  as  their  profits.  Honesty  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  business  matters, 
is  the  best  policy.  It  is  only  the  pirate  who  sails  under  false  colors.  But  even 
if  the  effort  is  temporarily  successful  the  party  indulging  in  it  handicaps  himself, 
because  a  precedent  is  established  by  which  similar  jobs  are  sure  to  be  estimated. 

Let  us  now  briefly  transfer  our  observations  from  the  counting  room  to  the  work¬ 
shop.  It  goes  without  saying  that  good  material  is  essential  to  secure  good  work, 
and  yet  some  employers  who  indulge  in  a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy, 
never  seem  to  take  the  fact  into  consideration,  that  type  will  wear  out,  or  that 
fonts  need  to  be  replenished.  Men  who  will  refuse  to  invest  even  $5  in  material 
required,  will  pay,  without  a  murmur,  twice  that  amount  for  “picking  time”  in 
less  than  six  days,  for  which  they  have  absolutely  nothing  to  show  ;  who  will  kick 
against  the  unnecessary  expense  of  renewing  a  font,  but  who  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  its  cost  for  puttering  around  a  press  in  fruitlessly  trying  to  make  the  old 
one  ready.  Whenever  and  wherever  possible,  my  advice  is,  furnish  your  office 
with  type  bodies  cast  on  the  “interchangeable”  system.  It  will  save  time,  Labor 
and  money  to  do  so,  and  although  the  service  of  the  dear  old  scissors  will  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  what  is  their  loss  is  your  gain.  It  is  risking  nothing  to  say  that  at 
least  one-fourth  more  work  can  be  turned  out  in  an  office  so  furnished  than  in  one 
which  has  as  many  variations  in  sizes  as  there  are  calendar  months,  and  these 
are  neither  hard  to  seek  nor  ill  to  find.  The  term  “  bastard  ”  will  lose  its  significance, 
and  the  mixing  of  figures,  quads  and  spaces,  so  common  under  the  old  happy-go- 
lucky  system,  need  no  longer  make  a  scapegoat  of  the  last  comer  or  the  apprentice. 

The  services  of  good  worlunen  are  also  indispensable.  Without  entering  into 
the  question  of  trades  unions,  or  their  advantages  or  disadvantages,  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  money  is  saved  by  the  employment  of  cheap  workmen.  A  botch  is 
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dear  at  any  price,  and  it  generally  happens  that  the  mechanic  to  whom  the  highest 
wages  are  paid  is  the  most  profitable  in  the  long  run.  The  proficient  workman  is 
always  at  a  premium,  and  is  cheaper  at  $2$  than  the  blacksmith  at  ;Jio.  Besides,  it 
wonld  be  jnst  as  preposterous  to  expect  that  a  clear  stream  could  flow  from  an 
impure  fountain  as  that  good  work  can  be  turned  out  by  a  botch  compositor. 

Again,  a  qualified  foreman  plays  an  important  part  in  the  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  office.  By  “  qualified  ”  I  mean  one  who  possesses  the  especial  character¬ 
istics  which  fit  him  for  the  position.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  a  man  is 
a  good  workman  he  must  necessarily  make  a  good  foreman.  Such  a  person  mnst, 
as  a  rule,  possess  the  suaviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  ui  re  (gentle  in  manner — 
but  resolute  in  deed)  ;  know  the  qualifications  of  the  men  under  his  supervision ; 
the  tastes  and  pecidiarities  of  customers;  keep  track  of  various  jobs,  when  they 
are  promised  and  how  they  are  progressing  ;  keep  the  machinery  of  the  office  in 
operation  without  being  too  lax  on  the  one  hand  or  too  annoying  on  the  other,  and 
mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  alike  to  employer  and  employe. 

Order  and  cleanliness  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  no  locations  do  the  expres¬ 
sions  that  a  “stitch  in  time  saves  nine”  or  that  “order  is  nature’s  first  law” 
require  to  be  more  rigidly  enforced,  or  is  their  enforcement  more  keenly  appreciable, 
than  in  the  composing  or  pressroom,  and  with  the  new  devices  and  labor-saving 
appliances,  easily  obtainable,  no  reason  exists  why  they  should  not  be  observed. 
Show  me  a  printing  office  where  order  is  unknown,  where  the  floor  is  strewed  with 
litter,  where  the  quad  boxes  are  the  receptacle  for  battered  or  broken  letters,  and 
where  a  nonpareil  hair  space  is  as  apt  to  be  secured  as  a  long  primer  quad,  where 
the  rule  cases,  lead  or  furniture  racks  are  allowed  to  run  themselves,  and  jobs  are 
picked  until  they  become  a  mass  of  “pi,”  and  I  will  show  you  an  office  that  has  a 
reputation  for  turning  out  work  to  correspond.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at. 
Cause  and  effect  generally  go  together.  The  man  who  is  willing  to  make  a  hog  pen 
of  hfs  workroom  is  not  very  apt  to  display  either  taste  or  judgment  in  what  is 
produced.  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  services  of  good  presses  and  good  pressmen 
must  not  be  overlooked,  because,  no  matter  what  the  merits  or  character  of  the 
composition  may  be,  or  the  quality  of  the  ink  and  paper,  all  can  be  rendered  worth¬ 
less  by  the  incapacity  or  carelessness  of  the  pressman.  Good  presswork  can  cover 
many  shortcomings,  and  bad  presswork  spoil  the  most  deserving  efforts  of  the  artist. 

But  I  will  no  longer  intrude  on  your  patience.  I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to 
convince  yon  that  I  meant  what  I  said  when  I  stated  I  was  only  going  to  give  you  a 
“  familiar  talk,”  and  instead  of  presenting  an  essay  have  simply  presented  a  few 
random  suggestions  upon  some  of  which,  perhaps,  an  essay  might  be  written.  In 
short,  I  have  only  broken  the  ice,  and  trust  that  some  of  my  fellow  members  may 
enlarge  on  them,  and  follow  them  to  their  legitimate  conclusions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  president  called  for  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  on  the  same,  which  was  participated  in  by  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Dunn,  McConnell,  Strong,  McNally,  Ilornstein  and  others. 

Upon  invitation,  A.  C.  Cameron,  editor  of  Tin;  Inland  Printer, 
one  of  the  guests  of  the  evening,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject, 
which  were  listened  to  with  interest. 

Mr.  Geo.  K.  Ilazlitt  then  presented  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Shepard  for  his 
exceedingly  practical  and  interesting  paper  upon  the  management  of  a  printing  office, 
and  that  the  representatives  of  The  Inland  Printer  and  The  American  Book¬ 
maker,  who  are  present,  be  respectfully  requested  to  publish  the  same  for  the 
information  of  the  craft  in  general. 

The  subject  of  “  Collections”  was  then  taken  up  and  participated  in 
by  hlessrs.  Gunthorp,  Ilazlitt,  Pettibone,  Shepard  and  others. 

Upon  request,  Mr.  Geo.  K.  Hazlilt  read  the  following  paper  on 
“  The  Dead  Beat,  not  of  the  Vegetable  but  of  the  Animal  Kingdom”  : 

The  modern  lexicographers  give  us  no  definition  of  this  term,  yet  it  goes  without 
saying  that  every  employing  printer  in  the  land  experiences  no  difficulty  in  defining 
the  term. 

Our  modern  civilization  appears  to  be  cursed  with  a  variety  of  individuals  who 
“  earn  their  living  by  their  wits,”  or,  in  other  words,  prey  upon  the  credulity  of  their 
more  honest  neighbors,  and,  at  times,  their  friends. 

The  modern  “  beat  ”  appears  as  an  excrescence  produced  by  all  r.anks  of  society 
and  under  every  condition  of  life;  anon  it  is  the  learned  professor,  seeking  to 
enlighten  mankind  touching  all  ologies  and  sciences  ;  again,  it  is  the  cute  inventor, 
the  insurance  perambulator,  the  wary  advertising  fiend,  the  modern  “star,”  the 
ubiquitous  show  fiend,  the  great  “  bureau  ”  man,  with  all  that  it  implies  ;  the  patent 
medicine  man,  the  so-called  busy  business  man,  and,  heaven  save  the  mark,  even 
the  priest  and  the  patriot  find  a  ready  representative  among  this  motley  group. 
Everywhere  present,  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  like  the  gentle  rain,  falling  upon 
the  just  and  unjust,  both  alike. 

Recognizing  a  specimen  among  some  of  the  foregoing  characters,  or  others  if 
you  please,  the  question  naturally  seems  to  arise  in  the  mind  ;  How  will  you  guard 
against  it?  How  will  you  dispose  of  it ?  Easy  to  ask,  hard  to  answer. 

Suppose,  then,  gentlemen,  that  having  found  your  specimen,  you  proceed  to 
label  it,  number  it,  describe  its  individual  characteristics,  pass  it  around  for  individual 
inspection,  measure  it,  weigh  it,  handle  it  always  carefully,  and  then  lay  it  away  in 
your  cabinet  for  future  study  and  reflection. 

Leaving  now  the  sarcastic  and  coming  down  to  the  business  end  of  this  subject, 
we  propose  as  follows  : 

Failing  to  collect  an  account  when  due,  after  making  a  diligent  and  intelligent 
effort,  or  in  the  event  of  having  to  employ  legal  means  to  recover  it,  it  shall  become 


the  privilege,  or  duty,  of  any  member  of  this  society  to  make  a  written  statement  of 
the  transaction,  giving  name,  date,  occupation,  residence,  etc.,  of  the  delinquent; 
description  of  the  work  executed,  the  price,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  essential,  and  all 
matters  of  interest  touching  the  case,  in  the  fewest  words  possible;  a  bill  of  the 
account  might  be  of  use,  these  particulars  to  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  who,  after  considtation  with  the  other  members  of  h’s  committee, 
but  no  others,  and  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  that  there  is  nothing  trivial  in  the 
complaint,  or  in  any  way  appertaining  to  private  pique  or  quarrel,  shall,  if  it  appears 
to  them  a  proper  step,  forward  the  case  to  the  secretary  of  the  Typothetse,  and  he 
shall,  once  a  month,  print  the  names  of  these  delinquents  on  a  black  list,  and  mail, 
with  the  notice  of  meeting,  to  each  member  of  the  society  who  shall  be  in  good 
standing  at  the  time.  It  will,  we  think,  follow  that  after  a  time  the  executive 
committee  will  come  into  possession  of  some  curious  and  valuable  information 
regarding  these  matters,  which,  if  communicated  to  the  complainant,  would  be  in 
itself  of  great  use,  oftentimes  pointing  a  way  to  the  recovery  of  a  debt.  It  would 
arise  from  an  examination  of  parallel  cases,  communicated  by  individual  members  of 
the  society,  for  it  will  be  found  on  close  examination  that  these  professional  “  beats  ” 
oftentimes  are  quite  methodical  in  their  h.abits. 

Or  another  method  might  be  pursued  by  the  executive  committee,  giving  the 
cases  a  commercial  rating  something  like  this : 

A.  Very  slow  pay. 

AA.  Has  some  means,  but  is  not  entitled  to  credit. 

AAA.  Not  to  be  trusted.  Judgment  proof.  “A  dead  beat.” 

This  would  enable  our  members  to  be  upon  their  guard  in  dealing  with  the 
parties  described  in  the  ratings,  and  would,  we  think,  work  well  if  the  executive 
committee  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  particularize  any  transaction. 

We,  at  the  same  time,  think  it  advisable  to  bar  the  executive  committee  from 
p.assing  upon  any  matter  of  indebtedness  arising  between  members  of  this  society, 
shoidd  any  arise,  to  the  end  that  peace  and  harmony  may  prevail  among  us.  The 
design  being  to  make  this  a  feature  of  our  work,  cooperative  in  its  nature,  and  tending 
to  bind  us  more  closely  together  in  our  business  relations  with  each  other,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  Typothela;,  believing  as  we  do  that  there  is 
no  other  business  calling  requiring  such  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the 
employment  of  so  much  capital  in  its  profitable  prosecution,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  lacking  in  the  mutual  protection  of  its  individual  interests. 

A  general  discussion  on  the  subject  ensued,  participated  in  by  a 
large  number  of  the  members  present. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dunn, 
Albrecht  and  Stuart,  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  a  banquet, 
one  month  hence,  and  to  select  a  member  or  members  of  the  society  to 
prepare  an  essay  to  be  presented  thereat.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
to  meet  the  first  Thursday  in  July,  at  3  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

The  following  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  printing  interests,  is 
specially  reported  by  Franklin  H.  Hough,  solicitor  of  American  and 
foreign  patents,  925  F  street,  N.  \V.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will 
furnish  copies  of  patents  for  25  cents  each. 

Issue  of  April  26,  1887. 

361,786. — Printing  Machines,  Safety  Stopping  and  Starting  Mechanism  for.  W. 
Scott,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

361,821. — Printing  Machines,  Securing  Curved  Form-plates  in  Rotary.  J.  T. 
Hawkins,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Issue  of  May  3,  1887. 

362,301. — Printers’  Chase.  M.  Megorden.  Farmington,  New  Mexico. 

362,320. — Printing  Machine.  J.  F.  Scherber,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Issue  of  May  to,  1887. 

There  were  no  printing  patents  in  this  i.ssue. 

Issue  of  May  11,  1887. 

362,987. — Printing.  C.  T.  Moore,  Washington,  D.  C. 

363,131. — Printing  bronze  on  plush.  A.  Finger  and  W.  Menzel,  Berlin,  Germany. 
362,998. — Printing  Machine.  Duplex  Oscillating.  O.  B.  Reynolds,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

363.327.  — Printing  Machines.  Ink-roller  adjustment  for.  F.  L.  &  S.  G.  Goss, 

assignors  to  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

363.328.  — Printing  Machines.  Sheet-delivery  for.  F.  L.  &  S.  G.  Goss,  assignor 

to  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Issue  of  May  24,  1887. 

363,471. — Printers'  Quoin.  J.  Lachler,  Erie,  Pa.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  F.  A. 
Klick  of  the  same  place; 

363,760. — Printing  Machines.  Inking  app.aratus  for.  A.  Overend,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
assignor  to  C.  B.  Cottrell,  Stonington,  Conn. 

363,409. — Printing  Machines.  Registering  Mechanism  for.  R.  Miehle,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Issue  of  May  31,  1887. 

363,883. — Printing  Machine  Delivery  Mechanism.  A.  J.  Bcckler,  Rogers  Park, 
Illinois. 

364,021. — Printing  Presses.  Automatic  Perforator  for.  G.  &  R.  Kennedy,  West¬ 
minster,  England. 

364,029. — Printing  Web  Fabrics.  Process  of  and  Machine  for.  J.  MacNab,  Ster¬ 
ling,  Scotland,  assignor  to  A.  J.  Keenan,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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A  Chance  to  Obtain  the  N tLC I e us  of  a 
Printer  s  Library. 

stimii/ate  interest  in  the  best  printer  s  journal  published,  zve  make 
this  offer :  Any  one  sending  ns  jive  yearly  subscriptions,  zue  zvill 
place  his  name  on  onr  subscription  list  for  one  year ;  to  any  one  sending 
ns  te>i  yearly  subscriptions,  zve  zvill  present  a  bound  copy  of  cither 
Vol.  II,  III  or  IV,  and  pro  rata. 

Officers  of  Typographical  Unions,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  add 
choice  literature  to  your  library,  zvithout  cost. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  good,  reliable  men  in  every  city  i/i  the 
United  States,  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  zvith  the 
viezv  to  appoint  Agents. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO., 

183  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


COFFIN,  DEVOE  &  CO. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 

GOLD,  SILVER  AND  FANCY  COLORS. 
Price,  fro7n  $i.oo  to  $6.00  per  Found. 
176  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  tor 
BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  CATALOGUES.  Etc.,  Etc. 
IsEND  green  stamp  for  CIRCULAR. 


_^jTeur^  y  o 


Established  1858. 

Fairmount  Printing  Ink  Works. 
J.  K.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Lithographic  and  Letterpress 

I  M  KS. 

EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Chicago  Branch,  27  Washington  St. 

J.  S.  MASTERMAN,  Salesman. 


I  N  KOLEU  M ! 

{Patent  Pending). 

For  reducing  and  refining  instantly 
without  impairing  the  color,  all  kinds 
of  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 
no  matter  how  old  or  stiff,  to  any 
consistency  required,  and  making 
them  work  clear,  free  and  easy,  on 
any  kind  of  Press  and  on  any  kind  of 
Paper.  By  its  use  presses  can  be  run  in  the  coldest 
rooms  in  winter,  or  damp,  hot  days  in  summer,  without 
trouble.  Dries  quickly  on  paper;  no  offsetting. 
Does  not  dry  on  rollers.  Price  (Half  lb.  bottle), 
50  cents.  Order  “INKOLEUM”  from  your  Type 
Foundry  or  Paper  Warehouse.  If  they  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  send  it  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  receipt 
of  price,  and  25  cents  additional  to  prepay  express 
charges. 

Electrine  Manuf’g  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Office,  99  East  Third  Street. 


ADVERTISING  CARDS 

AND  NOVELTIES. 


THE  BAKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

113  ADAMS  ST.,  -  -  CHICAGO. 

BRANCH  OF 

Chas.  T.  Baker,  Agent,  Philadelphia, 
W.  H.  Lyman,  Manager. 

We  publish  and  import  our  own  goods,  and  printers 
will  do  well  to  send  for  onr  price  lists  and  discounts  to 
tlft  trade.  Mention  this  paper. 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Jobbers  in 

ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chkomos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 
APPLICATION  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD. 

A  special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers"  wants,  sent  free. 
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O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinders. 

L  Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 

Titles,  Stamped  Backs,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  estimates. 

S.  E.  corner  Van  Biiren  and  Clark  Sts., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 

MERCHANTS  IN 

Supplies  1  Amateur  Photography 

—  AND  — 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 

18 j  and  18 y  Wabash  Avenue, 

Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 

- - - 1 
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The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 

Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


AULaX  &  WIBORG, 

Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Branch — 152  &  154  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


Not  the  “  Oldest, 


IVe  make  the  BEST  Goods. 


FOR  SALE! 

HOP  PONY  CYLINDER  PRESS, 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION, 

and  now  running  in  a  good  office  in  Chicago, 

Full  information  on  application  at 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  OFFICE, 
183  MONROE  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The  United  States  Paper-Maker 
And  Stationers’  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Paper-Makers  and 
Stationers. 

Published  semi-monthly,  ist  and  15th.  $2.00  per 

annum.  Single  copies  10  cents.  The  Untied  States 

Paper-Maker  and  Stationers'  yotirnal  reaches  all 
buyers,  it  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium.  Rates 
for  standing  and  displayed  advertisements  furnished  on 
application.  Address 

CHARLES  C.  WALDEN  &  CO., 

29  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


PAPER  AND  PRESS, 

PIIILADELTHIA. 

A  monthly  journal  of  information,  devoted  to  the  Paper 
and  Printing  interests. 

Subscription  Price,  $i.oo  per  annum. 

Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

PaJ>er  and  Press  is  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Paper,  Printing  and  kindred  interests  of  the  second 
manufacturing  and  distributing  center  in  the  United 
States. 

W.  M.  PATTON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
25  S.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN 

Publisher  and  Printer, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

A  large  quarto,  issued  monthly,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Publishers,  Printers  and  Lithographers. 
Subscription  Price,  $i.oo  per  year. 

For  advertising  rates,  see  paper.  Sample  copies 
furnished  on  application.  Subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments  solicited.  Address 

JAS.  DAVIDSON,  Editor  and  Manager, 

Room  29,  Courier-Journal  Building. 


- THE - 

PRINTERS’  CIRCULAR 

IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

— AT— 

517  &  519  Minor  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

—by- 

IT  S.  MENAMIN, 


PRICE,  $1.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


THE  WRITER. 

A  32-PAGE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR 
LITERARY  WRITERS. 


By  \Villi.-\m  H.  Hills  and  Robert  Luce, 

Both  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe, 


Full  of  practical  hints,  helps  and  suggestions.  The 
only  periodical  of  the  kind.  Invaluable  to  young 
writers,  and  useful  to  all  who  use  the  pen. 

Sample  number,  10  cents  ;  yearly  subscription,  $1. 
THE  WRITER,  P.  O.  Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  ART  AGE. 

Two  dollars  a  year.  Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 

A  Special  Department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Beautiful  Supplements  every  Month. 

POSITIVELY  NO  FREE  SAMPLE  COPIES. 

Address  ART  AGE, 

74  West  Twenty-third  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


- the - — 

AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHER 
AND  PRINTER. 

The  leading  trade  journal  in  Lithography,  Zincogra¬ 
phy,  Photo-Engraving,  Photo- Lithography  and  all  new 
Photo-Mechanical  processes.  Published  weekly,  at 

12  Centre  Street,  New  York,  by 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

(Incorporated.) 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  trade  journal,  that  will 
amply  repay  advertisers  in  its  line. 

PRICE,  $3.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  CRAETSMAN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Official  Paper  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Only  Labor  Paper  published  at  the  National  Capital. 
Published  Weekly. 

Subscription,  $i.oo  per  year.  Sample  free. 

RAMSEY  &  BISBEE,  Publishers. 
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By  means  of  the  Star  Brand  Hoke  Engraving 
Elates,  yoti  can  make  letterpress  engravings  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  the  old  methods. 

No  expensive  outfit  and  no  experience  as  an 
engraver  is  necessary. 

Dofit  neglect  this  chance  to  add  to  your  income. 
For  circulars,  price  lists,  etc.,  write  to 

CARL  SCHRA  UBS  TAD  TER,  Jr, 

:f.02  North  Third  Street, 

Sr.  LOUIS,  MO. 


JOB  LOTS  OF  FLAT  PAPERS. 


WE  offer  consumers  the  following  line  of  Job  Lots  Flat  Papers,  IP'  UNSOLD  when 
order  is  received.  Samples  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  and  close  prices  quoted  on 
application.  In  asking  for  samples,  say  what  quantity  you  would  be  likely  to  use; 


Lot  No. 

301,  271 

Reams,  24  Ex.  Fine  Folio. 

Lot  No.  318, 

18  Reams, 

,  24  Lake  City  Demy. 

Lot  No.  337,  30 

Reams,  24  R.  Royal. 

302, 

24 

24  “  Demy. 

319, 

47 

24  “  Folio. 

338.  28 

28  “  “ 

303. 

15 

24  “  Med. 

320, 

29 

28  “  Med. 

339.  50 

28  “  Medium. 

304, 

100 

28 

321. 

20 

13  Old  Y  Linen  Fob 

340.  18 

18  “  Demy. 

305. 

95 

28  “  Royal. 

322, 

8 

16  “  “ 

341.  25 

22  “  “ 

306, 

5 

24  “  Folio. 

323,  800 

13  Star  Lin.  Folio. 

342,  II 

24  “  “ 

307. 

27 

24  “  Med. 

324. 

28 

20  Edinburg  L.  Fob 

343.  35 

16  C.  Cap. 

308, 

16 

28 

325. 

20 

24  Carevv  Wo.  Demy 

344.  32 

24  “  Folio. 

309. 

192 

20  M.  Demy. 

327, 

19 

14  H.  Demy. 

345.  79 

24  “  Medium. 

310, 

42 

14  “  Folio. 

328, 

24 

20  Winthrop  Demy. 

346,  30 

16  Cherry  Cap. 

311, 

102 

20  “  “ 

329. 

45 

24 

347.  30 

28  “  Dbl.  Cap. 

312,  569 

28  “  Dbl.  Cap. 

330, 

30 

24  “  Med. 

348,  70 

32  “ 

313, 

'  16 

15x19 — 24lb.Cin.C. 

331. 

20 

28  “  “ 

349.  60 

24  “  Folio. 

314, 

72 

14  D.  M.  Cap. 

332, 

30 

36 

350,  26 

16  Montague  Demy. 

3*5. 

29 

28  “  Dbl.  Cap. 

333. 

34 

24  ■  “  Royal. 

351.  52 

14  “  Folio. 

316, 

5 

18  Lake  City  Cap. 

334. 

II 

28 

352.  6 

18 

317, 

38 

20  “  Demy. 

335. 

18 

28  “  Dbl.  Cap. 

354.  40 

24  “  Dbl.  Cap. 

336. 

1 1 

32 

W.  O.  TYLaRR  RARRR  CO., 

169-171  Adams  Street,  ^  _  CFIICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 

Insertions  in  this  Directory  are  charyed  $ti.OO  per  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  $2.00  per  line  additional. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  62  Longworth 
street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

BOOKBINDER. 

W.  B.  Conkey,  163  and  165  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all 
varieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  nrird  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
The  “  Cranston  ”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing  Presses,  all  sizes. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  i39-r4t  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  r6o  Williamstreet,  New  York ;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  priming  machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately  :  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc.  J.  W.  Ostrander,  VVestern  Agt., 
77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

W.  G.  Walker  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Proiuy  Power  Press,  and  Printers’ 
Supply  House. 


ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N,  J.,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  agents,  Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  manufacturer  of  Electrotype  Ma¬ 
chinery,  77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  iig  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo- Engraving  a  specialty. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (“Globe-Democrat”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Alissouri. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore;  Western  House,  198 South  Cl.ark 
street,  Chicago. 

Fred'k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Type  Founding  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston; 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York  ;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 
Book  and  Fine  Cut  and  Colored  Inks. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  Ill. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

J.  F.  Dorman,  217  E.  German  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Eclipse,  Baltimore  Jobber  and  New  Monu- 
ment.al. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Challenge”  Job 
Press. 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works,  54  Frankfort  street. 
New  York.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  New  Style 
Noiseless  Liberty  Press. 

The  Model  Press  Company  Limited,  912  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Improved  Model  Job  Press.  Three  sizes,  ^65, 
$100  and  $175. 

MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Eleclrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

C.  R.  Carver,  614  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“  Jewel”  cutters,  two  styles. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  Agent  for  Dooley  Paper  Cutter, 
77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Paragon  Cutting  Machines,  Edward  L.  Miller, 
manufacturer,  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  hlissouri. 

PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 

PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  and  210  Randolph  street, 
Chicago. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  183  to  187  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  t7i  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS’  AGENT. 

Fowler  &  Brown,  room  4  Home  Insurance  Building, 
La  Salle  street,  cor.  Adams.  News,  Book,  Litho¬ 
graph,  Writing,  Covers,  Cardboards,  Writing 
Manilas  and  Envelopes. 


PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 


PERFORATED  NUMBERS. 

P.  F.  Van  Everen,  116  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


A.  Zeese  &  Co. .Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  St., 
Chicago.  The  largest  house  in  the  West. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
Largest  Photo-Engraving  Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
-street,  Philadelphia.  Engraving  of  a  high  order. 


PRINTING  PRESSES. 


At  235  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  you  can 
obtain  a  list  of  new  and  second-hand  printing- 
pre.sses  and  material  that  will  astonish  you  for  real 
bargains.  H.  A.  Manley  &  Co. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York, 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks',  patent 
composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

Hooper,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  manufac¬ 
turers.  Second-hand  presses  and  materials  always 
in  stock. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Dealers  in  metal  type,  inks,  etc. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


PRINTERS'  ROLLERS. 


Andrew  Van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 


L.  Graham  &  Son,  99-101  Gravier  street.  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Bingham,  Daley  &  O’Hara,  49-51  Rose  street. 
New  York. 

Buffington  &  Garbrock,  202  Race  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  Price  list  and  terms  on  application. 

C.  H.  Burchard,  726  Sansom  street,  Philadelphia. 
Best  recasting  composition,  30  cents  per  pound. 

C.  W.  Crutsinger,  207  Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Buckie,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  421  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  “Standard"  and  the  “Durable." 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 
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SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


Illinois  T;/pefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 

M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 
Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  Chenneville  street, 
Montreal,  Canada,  Only  d'ype  Foundry  in  Brit¬ 
ish  America.  Sole  Agents  for  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65  Beekman  street. 
New  York  :  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Lindsay  Type  Foundry,  175  Fulton  street.  New 
York. 

MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  201  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Manhattan  Type  Foundry,  manufacturers  of 
Printers’  Novelties,  15  Park  Place,  New  York. 
The  Union  Type  Foundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston,  Central ,  Cleveland  and 
Manhattan  Foundries. 


WOOD  TYPE. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

A.  W.  Lindsay  Type  Foundry  (formerly  R.  &  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Type  Foundry,  N.  Lyman’s  Sons, 
proprietors,  36  VVest  Seneca  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 

Newton  Copper  Type  Co.  (for  copper-facing  type 
only),  14  Frankfort  street.  New  York. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 


Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufrs. 
of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and  Fur¬ 
niture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks,  etc. 
Morgan  &  Wilcox  Manuf’r’ng  Co.,  Middletown, 
New  York.  Wood  Type  unexcelled  for  finish. 
Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


W.  B.  CONKEY, 

BOOKBINDER. 


PAMPHLETS  MY  SPECIALTY. 


163  and  165  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


HASTINGS^  ^A^1^=I1ARD  dOS'TRIPP. 
Ppes’t.  QehMaA^ep.  VPpes’t, 


FOR 


m  illustrative 

AND  ADVERTISING 
URPOSES 


BRANCH -AT  7.2S  CriE5ThUr  6Ti 

PM!  ItAD  E  LP  lilA  •  PFp* 


NEW  YORK. 


THE.  NEW  STYLE 


THE  NEW  STYLE  NOISELESS 


ORDON- Press. 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13 xk),  11x17,  9x1^  &  8x12 

(inside  the  chase). 

\ / 


GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 


Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 

(PATENTED.) 

The  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  awarded  wherever  placed  on  exhibition. 

New  Orleans  and  Antwerp,  1885;  Stockholm,  1886. 

FIVE  SIZES  :  13  x  19,  ii  x  17,  10  x  15,  9  x  13,  7  x  ii. 


The  Liberty  News  Printing  Machine. 

The  cheapest  first-class  Cylinder  Press  in  the  market  (solid  bed- 
plate,  air  springs  and  tapeless  delivery,  unexcelled  speed). 

THREE  SIZES  :  35  x  51,  32  x  47,  29  x  42. 


THE  LIBERTY  PAPER  CUTTER. 

Cuts  30  inches.  Strong,  heavy,  substantial.  Works  accurately  and 
with  ease.  Front  lever.  Price  low.  Liberal  terms. 


FOR  PRICE  LISTS  AND  TERMS  APPLY  TO 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works 

PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE, 

5./  Frankfort  St.  {Brooklyn  Bridge  Warehouse  No.  12), 


No.  99  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 
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O.  B.  HASTINGS,  Prfsident.  CHAS.  W.  COX,  Secretary.  FRED  C.  LOUNSBURY,  Treasurer. 

i  Western  Qard  goard  Qompany,  i 

No.  316  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


)( 
)( 
)( 
)( 
)( 
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New  York,  June  i,  188’j. 
TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS: 

We  keg  to  infonn  you  that  we  have  sold  to  the 
WESTERN  CARD  BOARD  COMPANY,  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  all  the  stock  of  Card  Board  a?id 
other  merchandise  for7nerly  kept  by  us,  tinder  our  firm 
name,  at  j  16  Dearborn  Street ;  also  all  the  ofilice  fix¬ 
tures,  furniture,  machinery  and  appliances  pertaining 
to  said  store,  and  also  all  the  notes  and  accounts  now 
due  to  and  owned  and  controlled  by  us  in  our  Chicago 
store. 

Thanking  you  for  your  past  liberal  patronage,  and 
bespeaking  for  our  successors  a  continuance  of  the 
same,  we  are.  Yours  truly, 

HASTINGS  TODD. 


Chicago,  June  i,  i88y. 
TO  THE  TRADE— Greeting: 

Having  purchased  the  business  of  HASTINGS 
TODD,  as  per  accompanying  notice,  we  would 
state  that  we  will  continue  the  same  at  the  old  stand, 
pi 6  Dearborn  Street,  and  it  shall  be  our  earnest  en¬ 
deavor  to  sustain  the  reputation  we  have  achieved  as 
Mafiager  of  said  firm  by  adopting  the  same  motto  — 
^‘■PROMPTNESS,"  and  making  the  interest  of  our 
customers  OUR  interest. 

Asking  a  continuance  of  your  liberal  patronage  to 
the  old,  for  the  new  concemi,  we  are. 

Yours  truly, 

CHAS.  W.  COX,  Secretary. 


FOR  SALE. 


.  .  .  ONE  OF  THE  .  .  . 

Best .  Printing  .  Offices 

IK  BQSTQK. 

It  is  in  first-class  condition,  having  three  Cylinder 
Presses,  also  Job  Presses,  and  a  large  variety  of  Book, 
News  and  Job  TyP^?  Press,  Steam  Paper  Cutter, 

Boiler  and  Engine,  in  fact  everything  necessary  for  a 
first-class  office.  It  is  doing  a  large  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  books.  It  will  be  sold  at 
a  fair  price,  as  it  must  be  disposed  of  to  settle  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  A.  Cummings.  The  office  is 
well  known,  and  has  a  business  connection  that  will 
continue  with  it,  as  can  readily  be  seen. 

For  further  particulars  and  terms  apply  to 

CURTIS  &  MITCHELL, 

15  Federal  Street,  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


To  Newspaper  Publishers. 

A  GREAT  BARGAIN. 

^^TAYLOR^^ 

Double  Cylinder 

BB.D 

Will  print  9  Column  Folio  or  C  Column  Quarto. 

This  press  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  is 
guaranteed  to  be  in  good  condition.  This  machine  is 
the  speediest  of  the  double  cylinders  now  in  use  and  will 
run  easily  from  3,500  to  4,000  impressions  an  hour. 

Price,  boxed  and  on  the  cars,  $2,200. 

Address, 

DUPLEX  PRESS  CO., 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
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BURNED  OUT  APRIL  25. 

OUR  PRESS  WORKS  WERE  AGAIN  IN  OPERATION  APRIL  30th,  WITH  NEW 
MACHINERY,  AND  WE  ARE  FILLING  ORDERS  FOR  THE  CHALLENGE  (BEST  IN 
THE  WORLD)  AND  OLD  STYLE  GORDON  AS  PROMPTLY  AS  BEFORE  THE  FIRE. 

Challenge 

- »»  JOB  PRESS. «« - 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Chicago. 


EIGHT  SIZES 


THE  “CHALLENGE”  IS 

®  » 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  PRESS, 

Sf  »  * 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  PRESS, 
THE  STRONGEST  PRESS, 
THE  FASTEST  PRESS, 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  PRESS, 
THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  PRESS, 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


LARGEST  PLATEN  PRESS  MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


About  August  first  we  will  remove  to  our  former  quarters,  which  are  now  being  rebuilt  with  two 
stories  added,  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  rapidly  growing  trade.  Meantime  we  have  secured  floors  at  the 
following  numbers,  where  our  press  works  are  located:  327-329  Dearborn  street,  339  Dearborn  street, 
338-340-342  Dearborn  street,  66-68  Third  avenue,  74-76  Third  avenue  and  83-85-87  Fourth  avenue.  Parties 
in  need  of  a  FIRST-CLASS  press  should  not  fail  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  Challenge,  which  may 
be  seen  in  operation  at  our  Salesroom.  Correspondence  invited. 

TEMPORARY  SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE,  339  DEARBORN  STREET. 


SHNIEDEWEND  &  LEE  CO., 303-305  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
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J^abcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Go’s 

;  ;  .•  Dritm  Cylinder,  Two -Revolution  - 

•  >  -F*  RR  S  S  R  S» -  • 


All  our  Standard  Presses  have  the  followino^  Patented  Improvements: 


1st.  Our  still  Gripper  Motion,  which  registers  perfectly. 

2d.  Air  Valve  for  removing  \\\^  spring  when  desired,  and  invariably 
restoring  it  when  starting  the  press. 

3d.  The  Shield,  which  effectually  protects  the  pistons  and  cylinde7-s 
from  paper,  tape  or  other  substances,  which  might  otherwise  fall 
upon  them. 

4th.  The  Piston,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder, 
so  that  any  wear  of  either  the  cylinder  or  of  the  piston  can  be  readily 
and  accurately  compensated.  The  adjustment  is  easy,  positive  and 
perfect,  and  renders  tlie  apparatus  air-tight,  a  most  important  consider¬ 
ation,  inasmuch  as  aJiy  escape  of  air,  whether  through  a  valve  or 
around  the  piston,  reduces  the  resistance,  and  thus  impairs  the  efificieney 
of  the  mechanism. 


5th.  Roller  or  Journal  Bearittgs,  securing  the  following  advantages : 
(a.)  Any  single  roller  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others; 
[bi)  All  the  rollers  may  be  removed  and  replaced  without  altering 
their  “set”;  (c.)  When  desired,  the  form  rolls  may  be  released  from 
contact  with  the  distributer  and  type,  without  removing  the  rolls  from 
their  bearings. 

6th.  Our  reversing  mechauistn,  which  gives  the  feeder  control 
of  the  press,  and  effects  a  large  saving  in  time,  and  also  insures  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  perfect  sheets. 

7th.  Our  positive  slider  i7iechanism,  by  which  the  slider  is  kept  in 
the  correct  relatio7i  to  the  bed  at  all  times,  and  thus  a  perfect  impression 
secured. 


Fro7)i  the  Warre7i,  Pa.,  Ledger,  0/  Nov.  20,  iSSy. 

There  may  be  a  better  press  than  the  “  Standard  ”  built  by  the  Babcock 
Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  but  we  have  not  seen  it.  The 
No.  6  “Standard”  recently  placed  in  our  office,  by  the  above  company,  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  runs  without  jar  over  i ,800  impressions  per  hour;  a  1,500  motion 
is  slow.  Two  thousand  can  be  made  easily  without  injury  to  the  machinery. 

Fro7/i  Futler  <5r“  Stowe  Co.,  4(7  Lyons  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March  3.  iSSb. 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co.;  Gentle7ite/i, — Your  favor  of  the  27th 
came  to  hand,  and  same  day  your  new  vibrating  attachment.  We  consider  it  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  style.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  operation  of 
the  machine,  and  shall  add  another  of  your  make  as  soon  as  our  work  will  warrant  it. 

Yours  truly,  FULLER  &  STOWE  CO. 


Office  of  the  Times,  Li7na,  Ohio,  Dec.  i,  1SS6. 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co.; — Gentlemen. —  Some  months  ago 
we  bought  from  Messrs.  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  of  Chicago,  one  of  your 
“Standard”  Presses,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  in  our  office  ever  since,  and 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  We  have  used  presses  of  many  styles,  but  never  operated 
one  that  embraced  so  many  good  features  as  your  “Standard”  series.  It  is  a  first- 
class  machine  in  every  respect,  and  yet  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  operated  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  the  finest  kind  of  work.  Our  press  (a  No.  2)  is  capable  of  running  as 
many  sheets  per  hour  as  the  feeder  can  place  properly.  In  fact,  it  is  just  the  press 
we  were  looking  for,  and  we  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other  press  in  the  market. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

O.  B.  SELPRIDGE,  Manager  The  Ti/nes  Co. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Gen’l  Western  Agts., 
Nos.  1 15  &  117  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

New  London,  Conn. 
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ELECTROTYPE  FROM  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 


From  the  stock  of  Jiio.  G.  Greciileaf,  Electrotypes  of  Fine  Wood  Engravings,  7  and  g  Warren  street,  New  York. 
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UNAVOIDABLY  LAID  OVER. 

A  number  of  interesting  and  valuable  articles,  communications, 
inquiries,  etc.,  received  during  our  absence  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  at  Buffalo,  are  acknowdedged  with 
thanks,  though  unavoidably  laid  over.  Will  appear  in  our  next. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The'Go.ss  Printing  Press  Company  has  removed  its  factory  to  245 
and  247  West  Lake  street. 

Ruling,  O’Brien  &  Co.  are  the  latest  candidates  for  patronage  in 
the  printing  trade,  having  opened  an  office  at  5 1  Dearborn  street.  They 
have  the  best  wishes  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

Obituary. — S.  T.  Mather,  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  the 
well-known  ink  manufacturers  of  New  York,  died  in  that  city  on 
Monday,  May  30,  of  paralysis,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Company,  Cincinnati,  has  taken  an 
office  in  the  new  Donohue  &  Henneberry  building,  Dearborn  street. 
A.  P.  Daly  has  been  appointed  sole  agent  for  Chicago. 

Mr.  Edwin  PIoole,  formerly  of  the  well-known  firm  of  .Snider  & 
Hoole,  has  resumed  business  under  the  style  of  Edwin  lloole  &  Co., 
dealers  in  bookbinders’  materials,  413  Dearborn  street. 

The  American  Electrotype  Company  has  purchased  the  electrotyp¬ 
ing  plant  of  A.  Wagener  &  Co.,  196  and  198  South  Clark  street,  and  in 
addition  to  electrotyping  will  fill  orders  for  wood,  photo  and  wax 
engraving. 

Wfti.  Lightfoot,  Jr.,  employed  at  Hack  &  Anderson’s  job  printing 
establishment,  died  May  22,  of  consumption.  He  was  buried  in  Mount 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  the  funeral  expenses  being  defrayed  by  Chicago 
Typographical  Union. 

Mr.  John  W.  Marder,  of  Marder,  I.use  &  Co.,  has  returned  from 
his  European  trip,  after  an  absence  of  ten  weeks.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  him  again  at  his  old  post.  It  is  needless  to  add  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  Chicago. 

Knight  &  Leonard,  the  well-known  book  and  job  printing  house 
which  was  burned  out  some  months  ago,  are  back  again  in  their  old 
quarters  at  107  Madison  street,  and,  phoenix-like,  the  office  is  now 
larger,  brighter  and  better  than  before. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Chici^o  Typographical  Union  has 
removed  his  office  to  more  suitable  quarters  at  164  &  166  Washington 
street,  room  21,  where  he  can  always  be  found  from  9  a.m.  to  i  p.m. 
and  from  5  to  7  P.M.  Telephone  688.  P.  O.  Box  420. 

R.  Nerers,  Jr.,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Phoenix  Litho¬ 
graphing  Company,  of  this  city,  and  commenced  business  for  himself  in 
Donohue  &  Henneberry’s  new  building,  where  he  will  carry  on  a 
general  lithographic  business.  He  has  purchased  two  lithographic 
machines. 

The  printing  business  in  Chicago,  during  the  past  month,  has  been 
far  from  brisk,  and  as  a  consequence  a  large  number  of  men  have  been 
out  of  employment.  But  as  a  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  in  other 
cities,  we  suppose  we  have  no  special  right  to  complain.  When 
business  is  dull  in  Chicago,  it  assuredly  is  dull  elsewhere. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lyman  has  been  connected  with  the  card  business  in 
Chicago  for  the  past  seven  years,  being,  in  fact,  the  pioneer  in  this  line 
of  trade  in  this  city.  The  line  of  cards  of  his  selection  are  known 
throughout  the  land  as  the  very  finest  to  be  obtained,  always  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  and*  sought  after.  He  has  lately  connected  himself  with  Mr. 
Chas.  T.  Baker  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  opened  a  branch  house  as  The 
Baker  Publishing  Co.,  113  Adams  street.  Printers  or  others  in  want  of 
goods  in  their  line  are  referred  to  their  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

We  direct  the  especial  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  specimens  of 
photo-zinc  engraving  from  the  establishment  of  A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  119 
Monroe  street,  to  be  found  on  page  603  of  the  present  issue  of  The 
Inland  Printer.  Their  lines  are  almost  as  clear,  distinct  and  sharp 
as  those  of  a  steel  engraving,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  blurs  which  too 
often  appear  in  our  periodicals,  under  the  guise  of  illustrations.  No 
newspaper  can  now  give  a  valid  reason  why  cuts  should  longer  be  used. 


which  even  a  rhagnifying  glass  cannot  decipher,  when  such  specimens 
as  are  here  presented  are  placed  at  merely  nominal  prices,  within  the 
reach  of  every  publisher. 

J.  T.  Van  Smith  &  Co.,  room  53,  94  La  Salle  street,  have  purchased 
of  A.  B.  Reid  &  Co.,  the  “  National  Union  of  Stenographers,’’  and  invite 
former  patrons  to  renew  their  acquaintance.  The  circular  announcing 
the  change  says  :  “  The  Union  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  to 

improve  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  employment,  and  to  advance 
the  scale  of  wages  for  skilled  and  reliable  service.  All  stenographers 
becoming  members  are  assured  of  fair  dealing,  courteous  treatment, 
prompt  service,  and  satisfactory  results.  Registration  fee  will  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  the  present  at  least.” 

At  a  meeting  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16,  held  May 
29,  1887,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  presented  and 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  copies  ordered  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois  : 

Whereas,  The  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature,  establishing  a  printing  office 
in  the  state  penitentiary  for  the  publication  of  school  books,  which  would  result  in 
great  injury  to  the  interest  of  our  craft  as  well  as  that  of  the  state,  has  been  decisively 
rejected  by  the  Committee  on  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16  herewith  returns  thanks 
to  Hon.  Thomas  C.  MacMillan,  chairman,  and  each  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  for  their  appreciation  of  its  unjust  discrimination,  and  the  serious  pecuniary 
loss  and  evil  effects  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

H.  S.  Streat,  President. 

S.  K.  Parker,  Vice-Pres. 

Samuel  Rastall,  Sec’y-Treas. 

Geo.  J.  Knott,  Rec.  Sec’y. 

By  reference'  to  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Western  Card  Board  Company  has  purchased  the  business  and  stock  of 
Hastings  &  Todd,  situated  at  316  Dearborn  street.  The  company  will 
continue  business  at  the  same  location,  and  is  determined  that  no  effort 
shall  be  lacking  on  its  part  to  merit  a  liberal  share  of  public  patronage. 
The  manager  and  secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Cox,  is  a  gentleman  w'ell  and 
favorably  known  to  the  trade,  having  been  the  Chicago  representative 
of  Messrs.  Hastings  &  Todd,  and  for  years  connected  with  the  paper 
and  card  trade  business.  The  stock  carried  is  the  most  varied  and 
extensive  west  of  New  York,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  wishing  the 
new  concern  abundant  success  in  its  determination  to  build  up  an 
institution,  which  will  fill  a  long  felt  want,  and  jrrove  equal  to  western 
requirements.  _ 

BUFFALO  AGENTS. 

Chas.  McCready  &  Co.,  the  well-known  news  and  periodical 
agents,  142  Seneca  street,  have  been  appointed  agents  for  The  Inland 
Printer,  for  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  location  is  convenient  to  most 
of  the  printing  offices,  and  parties  desiring  to  secure  copies  of  the 
Inland  Printer  can  always  be  promptly  supplied  by  calling  on  them. 


TO  PRESSMEN. 

Now  that  The  Inland  Printer  has  again  been  selected  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  pressmen’s  unions  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada — in  which  will  be  jiublished,  from  time  to  time,  the  reports  of 
the  several  organizations — we  trust  they  will  use  its  columns  a  little  more 
frequently  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Pressmen,  write 
for  your  journal.  Contribute  to'its  pages  from  your  store  of  knowledge. 
Do  not  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel.  Never  mind  if  your  t’s  are  not 
crossed,  or  your  sentences  perfectly  rounded.  Say  what  you  have  got 
to  say,  as  best  you  can,  and  The  Inland  Printer  will  render  you  all 
the  assistance  within  its  power. 


A  LARGE  portion  of  the  beautiful  bronze  ornaments  and  statues  seen 
in  public  places  and  offered  for  sale  in  stores,  are  made  of  a  composition 
the  principal  element  of  which  is  paper  or  fiber.  A  man  today  can 
wear  paper  shoes  and  clothes,  eat  from  paper  dishes  with  paper  knives 
and  forks  served  upon  a  paper  table,  sit  on  a  paper  chair,  sleep  in  a 
paper  bed,  in  a  room  carpeted  with  paper,  wash  in  a  paper  tub  or  bowl, 
live  in  a  paper  house,  ride  in  a  paper  carriage  or  car,  sail  in  a  paper 
boat,  make  a  fortune  on  paper,  and  yet  the  industry  is  only  in  its 
infancy. — A merican  Inventor. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

Three  of  the  four  Memphis  dailies  have  ordered  web  presses. 

Rounds’  Printers’  Cabinet  has  been  removed  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha. 

PiiiLAUELPiiiA  has  more  .Sunday  papers  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country. 

A  NEW  typograpliical  union,  No.  223,  was  recently  organized  in 
St.  Catherines,  Ontario. 

The  New'  England  Associated  Press  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
United  Press  Association. 

Three  influential  theatrical  managers  are  ex-newspaper  men: 
Augustin  Daly,  John  Stetson  and  Daniel  Erohman. 

The  inmates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  Philadelphia,  have  started  a  paper  called  the  Silent  World. 

The  Oerman  Typographical  Union  of  New'  York  City  has  renewed 
its  contract  with  the  employers  for  another  year  on  the  eight-hour  basis. 

The  New  York  World  stereotypers  make  530  plates  every  Saturday 
night.  It  is  a  big  night’s  work,  and  the  men  are  constantly  on  the  rush. 

'I'wo  Memphis  dailies  will  soon  have  complete  new'  dresses,  and  the 
general  belief  is  expressed  that  that  city  will  soon  have  the  best  papers 
in  the  South. 

The  .St.  I.ouis  printers  will  secure  the  nine-hour  day  after  Septem¬ 
ber  i,  and  believe  it  w'ill  be  generally  inforced  by  the  International 
Union.  Petter  wait  till  the  1st  of  November. 

A  ONE-HORSE  printer  furnishes  1,000  business  cards  for  ^i.  The 
stock  cost  48  cents;  composition,  30  cents  ;  jiresswork,  60  cents.  The 
sheriff  generally  knows  who  gets  left. 

R.  P.  Chaddock,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Brimlield  (III.)  News, 
has  leased  the  Palladium  job  printing  establishment  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan,  taking  charge  of  the  same  June  13. 

R.\ND,  Avery  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  about  to  publish  a  new' 
monthly  called  The  Type  Writer.,  which  will  be  the  organ  of  the  twelve 
thousand  operators  of  the  instrument  in  America. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  The  Superior  Printer,  a 
twenty-page  monthly  published  by  Earhart  &  Richardson,  Cincinnati. 
It  is  a  neatly  printed,  artistically  gotten  up  journal,  and  w'e  wish  its 
publishers  every  success. 

In  the  United  .States  there  are  3,500  printing  and  publishing  estab¬ 
lishments  (census  of  1880),  employing  60,000  people,  and  paying 
$31,000,000  in  wages  per  year.  The  capital  engaged  is  $93,000,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  products  $91,000,000. 

The  tow'n  of  Westchester,  New'  York,  is  w’ithout  a  newspaper.  The 
Northern  Eagle  has  left  the  place  for  richer  fields,  and  it  is  announced 
that  the  only  remaining  paper,  the  Independent,  is  to  remove  to  New 
Rochelle  in  time  for  next  issue.  So  says  the  Unio7i  Printer. 

AuS'riN  (Texas)  Typographical  Union  has  passed  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  Austin  Typographical  Union,  No.  138,  proudly  arrays  itself 
on  the  side  of  prohibition,  and  pledges  to  give  to  the  cause  all  the  support  that  lies 
within  its  power. 

George  A.  Whiting  died  suddenly  while  at  w'ork  at  his  case  in  the 
Washington  Post  composing  room,  a  few'  weeks  ago.  He  was  attacked 
w'ith  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  w'as  thirty  years  old  and  unmarried. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  the  last  line  of  type  he  set  were  the  words, 
“  A  Life  or  Death  Struggle.” 

At  its  last  regular  meeting.  No.  I2i,  Topeka,  Kansas,  elected  the 
following  new'  corps  of  officers  :  Wm.  A.  Shneider,  president ;  Win.  R. 
Goodenough,  vice-president;  11.  M.  Ives,  recording  and  corresponding 
secretary;  J.  H.  Heslitt,  financial  secretary ;  Franklin  Barnes,  treasurer ; 
G.  Max  Claudy,  sergeant-at-arms. 

W.  B.  M.\cKellar,  of  the  firm  of  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan,  of 
Philadelphia,  proposes  a  new  system  for  measuring  type  composition,  in 
w'hich  the  letter  “m”  instead  of  the  em  quad  (or  the  square  of  the  type) 
shall  be  adopted  as  the  standard.  In  advocacy  of  his  proposition,  he 
claims  that  its  adoption  w'ould,  i.  Secure  to  the  compositor  a  just  and 
equal  compensation  for  every  variety  of  lean  or  fat  type.  2.  It  leaves 


the  choice  or  selection  of  faces  to  the  publisher.  3.  It  in  no  wise  inter¬ 
feres  W'ith  the  present  system  of  plain  faces  made  by  any  type  founder. 

Coe.  Cockerei.e,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  iVorld,  recently 
set  up  1,000  ems,  as  his  contribution  to  the  Childs-Drexel  fund,  only 
one  error  appearing  in  the  proof.  Congressman  Amos  J.  Cummings, 
editor  of  the  New'  York  Evening  Star,  also  faced  the  frame  in  his  old 
style,  and  set  up  his  1,000  ems  in  a  w'orkmanlike  manner. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Oldham,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Itcehly 
Sentinel,  Winston,  North  Carolina,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
same,  and  accepted  the  management  of  the  daily  and  w'eekly  Plot  Blast, 
of  Anniston,  Alabama.  It  is  intended  to  attach  to  this  establishment  a 
large  and  complete  job  plant,  as  well  as  binding,  ruling  and  perfecting 
machinery. 

Alfred  Ba.XTER,  veteran  managing  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Eagle,  was  banqueted  by  about  twenty-five  of  the  oldest  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city,  a  short  time  since,  in  royal  style.  Each  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  present  w'as  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  oldest  were :  I.eonard 
Covell,  70;  Thomas  B.  Church,  66,  Mr.  Baxter  being  63.  The  evening 
was  spent  in  relating  reminiscences  of  early  days. 

FOREIGN. 

The  daily  new’spapers  of  .Spain  having  highest  circulation  are  as 
follows:  El  hnparcial,  75,000;  La  Correspondencia  de  Espana, 
50,000;  El  Liberel,  25,000;  El  Globe,  20,000,  and  La  Epcia,  9,000. 

At  the  half-ye.arly  general  meeting  of  the  New  South  Wales  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association  a  motion  to  admit  machinists,  stereotypers,  feeders, 
etc.,  as  a  branch  of  the  association,  in  the  event  of  their  combining,  was 
lost. 

A  SUMM.-VRY  prepared  from  a  statistic.al  w'ork  as  to  the  distribution 
and  activity  of  the  industries  of  European  Russia  show's  that  there  .are 
140  manufactories  of  paper,  employing  13,300  Inands,  and  that  the 
annual  value  of  their  product  is  /'i, 469, 700. 

Severai,  of  the  French  railway  companies,  and  other  public  bodies 
in  France,  have  resolved  to  have  their  printing  done  in  future  on  green 
paper  instead  of  w’hite,  on  the  ground  that  the  combination  of  white 
paper  with  bl.ack  ch,aracters  is  hurtful  to  the  eyes  of  their  employes. 

At  Biixenstein’s  printing  office  at  Berlin,  six  rotary  machines,  besides 
a  great  number  of  the  usual  German  printing  machines,  are  at  work. 
As  it  is  a  private  concern,  not  ow’iied  by  any  new'spaper  company,  and 
as  it  started  about  thirty  years  ago  w'ith  only  a  small  hand-press,  worked 
by  the  father  of  the  actual  proprietor,  the  r.apid  grow'th  of  the  office  must 
be  considered  an  exceptional  success. 

In  the  library  of  the  Technical  High  .School  at  Vienna  is  w'as  found 
that  the  paper  of  many  of  the  books  printed  during  the  last  twenty  years 
rapidly  turned  first  a  yellow  and  then  a  brownish  hue.  The  librarian 
resorted  to  a  professor  of  chemistry  to  discover  the  reason  of  the  change, 
.and,  if  possible,  to  stop  it.  All  that  the  man  of  science  could  tell  him 
was  the  w'ell-known  fact,  that  only  those  papers  w'ould  change  color 
which  W'ere  manufactured  from  materi<al  containing  wood,  straw  and 
jute ;  but  that,  had  the  lignine,  the  essential  part  of  the  w'ood,  been 
chemically  removed  or  destroyed  in  the  paper-stuff  before  manufacture, 
the  color  would  never  change.  Indirect  sunlight  w<as  one  of  the 
principal  motive  pow'ers  in  color  change,  as  was  a  strong  electric  light, 
but  both  W'ould  do  very  little  harm  w'hen  effectually  toned  down.  Gas¬ 
light  was  practically  harmless. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Indurated  Fiber  Company  of  Maine  have  recently  invented  a 
new  machine  for  making  hollow-w'are  from  w'ood  pulp. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Kimball,  of  Topeka,  K.ansas,  has  patented  a  device, 
which,  he  claims,  enables  any  printer  to  make  his  pw'ii  leads,  slugs  and 
furniture  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost. 

We  call  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  Republican  Publishing  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  offering  the  job 
office  of  that  establishment  for  sale.  It  is  offered  at  a  bargain,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  printing  establishments  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Cotton  belting  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  leather  and  rubber 
in  the  paper  mills,  being  unaffected  by  damp,  and  is  unsurpassed  for 
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strength,  durability,  and  cheapness.  The  Main  Belting  Company  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  leading  manufacturer  in  this  country. 

Luminous  P/VPER. — Z’  Union  Pharniaceutiqne  gives  the  following 
formula  for  luminous  paper,  which  seems  likely  to  produce  a  more 
permanent  luminosity  than  any  yet  given  :  With  lOO  parts  of  the  pulp, 
20  to  25  parts  of  phosphorescent  powder  (calcium  sulphide),  and  a 
little  gelatine  are  mi.ved. 

The  following  is  a  good  recipe  for  making  a  liquid  glue  for  pads : 
Soak  highest  grade  of  glue  in  water  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  dissolve 
to  thin  consistency;  for  every  fifty  pounds  of  glue  add  nine  pounds  of 
glycerine.  Color  with  aniline  or  cochineal,  dissolving  the  coloring 
matter  in  a  little  alcohol  before  adding  to  the  glue. 

A  PROCESS  for  making  writing  paper  from  seaweed  has  been  brought 
out  in  England.  The  weed  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
filtered  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  yields  a  paste 
more  viscous  than  gum  arabic,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  can  be  properly 
utilized.  Alter  this  paste  is  removed,  the  fibrous  matter  left  is  made 
into  paper. — Chicago  Times. 

A  C0N\'ENiENT  way  of  making  worn  column  rules  higher  is  to  send 
them  to  a  machine  sho]),  where  they  are  run  through  a  jrair  of  rollers 
with  a  projecting  rim  about  as  wide  as  the  thickness  of  a  half  dollar. 
An  indentation  as  deep  as  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  will  cause  the 
column  rule  to  be  that  much  higher.  It  is  easily  done  and  is  inex¬ 
pensive,  but  of  course  there  will  be  no  fine  line  to  it. 


An  exchange  gives  the  following  schedule  to  determine  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  furnace  fire  from  the  color  of  the  flame : 


Faint  red .  960°  F, 

Bright  red . 1,300°  F. 

Cherry  red . 1,600°  F. 

Dull  orange . 2,000°  F. 


Bright  orange . 2,100°  F. 

White  heat . 2,400°  F. 

Brilliant  white  heat . 2,700°  F. 


The  British  government  offices  are  supplied  with  stationery  on 
requisition  of  the  various  departments  of  the  stationery  office,  and  the 
controller  of  that  office  reports  that  the  paper  bought  by  that  department 
in  1886  amounted  to  353,000  reams,  the  weight  of  which  was  about 
3,500  tons ;  but  he  appends  remarks  in  respect  of  the  decline  of  price 
and  the  quality  of  the  paper  supplied. 

A  BRONZE  of  changeable  hue  for  dark  inks  may  be  obtained  as 
follows  :  Take  one  pound  gum  shellac  and  dissolve  in  two-thirds  gallon 
ninety-five  per  cent  alcohol  spirits  of  cologne  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  add  nine  and  one-half  ounces  aniline  red;  let  it  stand  a  few  hours, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Add  to  dark  inks  as  needed  in  quantities 
to  suit,  when,  if  carefully  done,  they  will  have  a  rich  dark  or  changeable 
hue. 

Glazed  Printing  Inks. —  In  order  to  give  printing  inks  a  rich 
bronze-like  ajjpearance  the  following  may  be  adopted :  Take  twelve 
ounces  of  shellac  and  dissolve  in  half  a  gallon  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  a 
strength  of  ninety-five  degrees.  After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours, 
add  seven  ounces  of  analine  red,  and  leave  it  standing  for  a  few  hours. 
The  liquid  will  then  be  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  added  in  small 
quantities  to  good  black,  blue,  or  other  dark  ink. 

To  PRODUCE  blue  binders’  cloth,  steep  kilog.  gum-tragacanth  in 
water,  add  kilog.  starch  and  as  much  water  as  will  make  10  liters  of 
the  mass;  boil  up  and  stir  into  the  boiling  mass  kilog.  paraffine  and 
I  kilog.  ultramarine  ;  apply  hot  to  the  white  muslin  upon  a  starching- 
machine,  half  dry  upon  the  cylinder,  and  calender,  half  wet,  upon  a 
calender  whose  heated  metallic  roller  is  engraved  with  a  pattern,  while 
the  paper  roller  is  smooth ;  the  material  is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  Scientific  American  having  recommended  the  wetting  of  the 
edges  of  paper,  as  a  means  of  overcoming  electrical  attraction  between 
the  sheets,  a  correspondent  writes  as  follows :  “  I  run  a  cylinder  press, 
and  was  troubled  the  same  way.  The  jobs  were  such  that  I  could  not 
wet  the  edges.  I  took  a  large  type  ‘galley  ’  and  laid  it  on  the  delivery 
table,  where  the  sheets  would  fall  on  it.  A  copper  wire  from  it  to  the 
steam  pipes  just  behind  it  carried  off  all  the  electricity,  so  that  sheets 
could  be  straightened  easily.” 


A  SUBSTITUTE  for  wood  type  or  printing  blocks  is  made  from  paper 
jnilp.  The  pulp  is  desiccated  and  reduced  to  a  powdered  or  comminuted 
state,  after  which  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  water-proofing  liquid  or 
material — such  as  paraffine  oil  or  a  drying  linseed  oil,  for  instance. 


The  mixture  is  then  dried,  and  subsequently  pulverized.  In  its 
pulverized  state  it  is  introduced  into  a  mold  of  the  requisite  construction 
to  produce  the  desired  article,  type  or  block,  and  then  subjected  to 
pressure  to  consolidate  it,  and  heat  to  render  tacky  or  adhesive  the 
waterproofing  material.  Finally,  the  type  is  cooled  while  in  the  mold, 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  retain  its  shape  and  solidity. 

According  to  Wehrs,  the  oldest  known  specimen  of  linen  paper 
extant  is  a  document  written  A.  D.  1308.  This  w'as  probably  made  as 
early  as  1300.  Indeed,  many  leading  historical  writers  concur  in  that 
date.  Wehrs  supposes  that,  in  making  paper,  linen  rags  were,  either  by 
accident  or  through  design,  at  first  mixed  with  cotton  rags,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  paper  which  was  partly  linen  and  partly  cotton,  and  that  this  led 
by  degrees  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  linen  only.  He  also 
claims  the  honor  for  Germany,  but  Schonemann  gives  the  distinction  to 
Italy,  because  there  in  the  district  of  Ancona,  a  considerable  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cotton  paper  was  carried  on  before  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  NEW  chromatic  printing  apparatus  has  made  its  appearance,  in 
w'hich  a  number  of  colors  (tw’o  or  more)  may  be  employed,  and 
embodying  the  follow’ing  principal  features  of  construction :  A  reciprocat¬ 
ing  bed  carries  one  set  of  type,  which  may  be  elevated  to,  and  depressed 
below,  the  level  of  a  second  set.  An  ink-table  is  also  carried  by  this 
bed.  Mechanism  is  provided  for  carrying  the  inking  rollers  and  for 
depressing  them  into  contact  with  the  type,  afterward  depressing  the 
type  when  inked;  next  elevating  the  rollers  from  contact.  Distributing 
rollers  are  thus  supplied  by  the  inking  table,  which  ink  the  second  set 
of  type.  A  frame-carrying  mechanism  is  next  engaged  by  the  first  set 
of  type  for  elevating  it  previous  to  its  passage  under  the  main  impression 
roller. — Paper  and  Press. 

Gold  bronze  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  Melt  two 
parts  of  pure  tin  in  a  crucible  and  add  to  it,  under  con.stant  stirring,  one 
part  of  metallic  mercury,  previously  heated  in  an  iron  spoon,  until  it 
begins  to  emit  fumes.  When  cold,  the  alloy  is  rubbed  to  powder, 
mixed  with  part  each  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  sublimed  sulphur, 
and  the  whole  inclosed  in  a  flask  or  retort  which  is  imbedded  in  a  sand 
bath.  Heat  is  now  applied  until  the  sand  has  become  red-hot,  and  this 
is  maintained  until  it  is  certain  that  vapors  are  no  longer  evolved.  The 
vessel  is  then  removed  from  the  hot  sand  and  allowed  to  cool.  The 
lower  part  of  the  vessel  contains  the  gold  bronze  as  a  shining  gold 
colored  mass.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  or  retort,  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  cinnabar  will  he  found. 

A  Russian  inventor  has  by  a  very  ingenious  process  extended  the 
art  of  photo-etching  to  boxwood  blocks.  The  block  is  boiled  in  two 
separate  solutions,  by  which  the  pores  are  filled  with  insoluble  carbon¬ 
ate  of  copper.  It  is  then  polished  on  the  surface,  coated  with  a  solution 
of  asphalt  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  the  face  is  covered  with  a  gelatine 
film.  The  photograph  is  then  taken  on  the  block,  and  the  soluble 
portions  of  the  gelatine  having  been  washed  out,  the  remaining  surface 
is  coated  w  ith  asphalt.  The  block  is  then  placed  in  strong  nitric  acid 
for  an  hour,  and  afterward  for  the  same  period  in  sulphuric  acid,  which 
changes  the  unprotected  portions  into  nitro-cellulose.  All  that  remains 
now'  is  to  dry  the  block,  to  brush  it  with  a  hard  brush,  when  the  unpro¬ 
tected  portions  come  off  as  a  green  powder,  and  to  remove  the  asphalt 
with  benzine. 


SYNONYMS. 

The  follow'ing  curious  example  of  synonyms  in  the  English  language 
w'as  recently  given  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  : 

A  Frenchman  or  any  other  foreigner,  according  to  the  reader’s 
liking,  once  observed,  wlien  speaking  to  an  Englishman,  “  See,  w'hat  a 
flock  of  ships  !”  He  was  told  that  a  flock  of  ships  was  called  a  fleet, 
and  that  a  fleet  of  sheep  is  called  a  flock.  Further,  for  his  guidance, 
that  a  flock  of  girls  is  called  a  bevy,  a  bevy  of  wolves  a  pack,  a  pack  of 
thieves  a  gang,  a  gang  of  angels  a  host,  a  host  of  porpoises  a  shoal,  a 
shoal  of  buffaloes  a  herd,  a  herd  of  children  a  troop,  a  troop  of  part¬ 
ridges  a  covey,  a  covey  of  beauties  a  galaxy,  a  galaxy  of  ruffians  a  horde, 
a  horde  of  rubbish  a  heap,  a  heap  of  oxen  a  drove,  a  drove  of  unruly 
folk  a  mob,  a  mob  of  whales  a  school,  a  school  of  worshipers  a  congre¬ 
gation,  a  congregation  of  engineers  a  corps,  a  corps  of  robbers  a  band, 
a  band  of  locusts  a  swarm,  a  sw'arm  of  people  a  crowd. 
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SPECIMENS  FOR  COMPETITION. 


MONTHLY  QTATEMENT. 

- ^ - - 


/A 


hiicao:o. 


18S 


Orlando  B.  Hastings,  pbesident. 
Chas.  W.  Cox,  secretary  and  man 
Fred  C.  Lounsbury,  treasurer. 


Folio .  g~ - — 5 

STMTE7VVENT. 


Gl^icagc 


.155. 


M. 


Sb®  BriaRsroi@S-§aII?e-©0lleHeler  0©. 


OFFICE,  SALESROOM  AND  MANUFACTORY; 

COR.  MARKET  &  HURON  STS.,  North  Side. 


BRANCH  SALESROOM : 

47  AND  49  STATE  STREET,  South  Side. 


A.  R.  Allexon,  Compositor,  with  Shepard  &  Johnston,  Chicago. 


E.  Baker  (of  Turck  &  Baker),  Compositor,  300  and  302  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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CUTTING  AND  CREASING  PRESS. 

'J'his  madiine  is  intended  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and 
creasing  paper  blanks  for  the  construction  of  jiaper  boxes;  particularly, 
however,  of  that  class  known  to  the  trade  as  collapsible  paper  boxes, 
and  now  used  for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  trade ;  such  for  instance  as  dry  goods  dealers,  confectioners, 
ice  cream,  groceries,  hardware,  tobacco,  etc. 

'i'he  art  of  making  jiaper  boxes  in  this  wise  is  comjiaratively  new, 
and  in  a  commercial  sense  may  be  said  to  date  back  not  farther  than 
1879  1880;  since  th.at  time,  however,  the  growth  of  this  busine.ss  has 

lieen  almost  magical,  jiarticularly  in  the  eastern  states,  in  which  there 
are  many  firms  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  this  business,  backed  by 
ample  resources  for  the  production  of  these  boxes  in  lots  of  thousands 
or  millions,  as  may  be  required. 

Although  the  process  of  manufacture  is  exceedingly  simple,  it  is  yet 
known  to  luit  comjiaratively  a  limited  extent,  and  like  nearly  all  simple 
jjroce.sses  or  inventions,  has  been  the  result  of  very  careful,  long  and 
laborious  experimenting. 

The  “  dies,”  .so  called,  are  simply  built  up  from  strips  of  steel  and 
brass  rule.  The  steel  rule  is  formed  with  a  cutting  edge,  and  as  a 
matter  of  ordinary  convenience,  is  furnished  type  high.  The  creasing 
or  scoring  rule  is  formed  from  brass  strips,  having  a  blunt  edge,  and 
slightly  less  in  height  than  the  steel  cutting  rule.  In  setting  the  rule 
up  it  recjuires  about  the  same  skill  th.at  would  be  necess.ary  to  set  up  a 
corresponding  form  to  irrint  from.  To  make  the  form  ready  on  the 
press,  a  metal  tymjjan  is  first  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  platen,  and 
for  this  the  material  usually  employed  is  h<ard  rolled  zinc  or  copper ; 
although  iron,  or  tinned  iron,  or  steel  h.ave  been  tried,  and  any  or  all 
may  be  said  to  give  satisfactory  results.  There  is  next  drawn  over  this 
met.al  tympan,  a  single  he.avy  sheet  of  hard  manila  paper.  The  impres¬ 
sion  is  then  adjusted,  so  th.at  the  cutting  knives  will  separate  the 
described  jjaper  tympan,  and  slightly  bed  their  cutting  edges  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  beneath. 


The  foregoing  in  limited  words,  briefly  outlines  the  essential 
p.articulars  in  relation  to  the  art  and  proce.ss  of  carrying  it  out.  The 
accompanying  engraving  illustrates  one  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
types  of  machines  which  has  lately  been  designed  for  this  duty. 

One  of  the  most  essential  features  necessary  in  a  machine  for  this 
character  of  work  is  an  absolutely  accurate,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an 
absolutely  unyielding  impre.ssion.  Failure  in  either  of  these  conditions 
is  absolutely  certain  to  blunt  the  edges  of  the  knives,  and  so  render  them 
unfit  for  further  use.  The  element  of  rigidity  just  referred  to  is  to  a 
considenable  extent  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  simple  strength 
necessary  to  resist  the  strain  of  the  impression ;  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  pressure  necessary  to  produce  a  perfectly  clean  cut,  and  crease 
at  a  rapid  rate  of  operation,  is  very  much  greater  than  is  usually  appre¬ 
hended,  a  full  form  of  cutting  and  creasing  rule  requiring  a  very  much 
greater  amount  of  impressional  force  than  that  required  to  print  a 
corresponding  size  of  letterpress. 

The  inventor  and  designer  of  this  machine  asserts  th.at  he  has 
designed  and  sold  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  machines  now  in  opeiaation 
for  this  particukar  class  of  work,  and  that  the  experience  thus  obtained 
has  entered  Largely  into  the  design  of  the  present  machine ;  re.specting 
which  a  few  of  its  details  and  gener.al  features  will  doubtless  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  .Size  of  chase  inside  is  20  by  30  inches,  the  platen  face  being  21 
by  32  inches.  The  full  weight  of  the  machine  is  a  little  over  two  tons, 
the  bridge  and  platen  together  weighing  nearly  eleven  hundred  pounds. 
No  strain  is  sustained  wh.atever  by  the  impression  screws,  the  bridge 
and  platen  Ireing  fitted  together  solid,  iron  to  iron.  The  impression  is 
obtained  by  a  direct  sliding  action  similar  to  that  of  a  metal  st.amping 
press,  and  during  this  portion  of  its  motion,  is  absolutely  locked  by 
means  of  interlocking  lugs  formed  on  the  ears  of  the  bridge.  The 
bridge  and  platen  are  rolled  back  and  forth  on  seats,  which  are  inclined 
from  the  horizontal  fifteen  degrees ;  the  object  of  this  being  to  produce 
the  most  favor.able  angle  possible  for  fast  feeding;  the  face  of  the  platen 
rolling  down  to  within  about  five  degrees  of  a  horizontal  line  on  the  out 
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motion.  The  bridge  sliaft  and  crank  pins  are  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter,  the  main  shaft  is  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  of  these 
]3arts  as  well  as  the  main  driving  shaft  and  pinions,  are  formed  from 
forged  machinery  steel.  The  main  connecting  rods  are  massively  heavy, 
and  are  drop-forged  from  steel,  being  produced  without  weld  whatever. 
The  crank-pin  ends  of  the  connecting  rods  are  bu-shed  with  gun  metal. 
The  adjuster  bar,  shown  in  front  of  the  machine,  is  used  both  to  trip  the 
impression  and,  by  setting  it  to  different  positions  of  the  arc,  it  also  acts 
to  add  to  or  take  from  the  impressional  contact,  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  action  of  the  bridge  as  it  rolls  back  and  forth  on  the  ways  is 
positively  controlled  by  an  entirely  new  action,  by  means  of  which 
perfect  rolling  contact  is  maintained  between  the  contracting  surfaces  of 
the  rockers  and  their  seats.  The  machine  operates  noiselessly  and 
without  shock  or  jar  in  the  slightest  degree,  at  any  speed  possible,  to  lay 
the  sheets,  the  average  rate  of  operation  in  practice  being  from  1,500  to 
1,800  impressions  per  hour.  Finally,  the  press  is  built  to  gauge,  and  is 
interchangeable  in  all  its  parts,  which  it  is  asserted  is  a  complete 
innovation  in  a  machine  of  this  class  and  size.  It  is  built  at  Colt’s 
Armory  by  the  Colt’s  I’atent  Fire-Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  and  its  trade  mark,  the  rampant  colt,  is  cast  in  the 
side  frames  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  machine  was  designed,  patented  and  is  for  sale  by  John 
Thomson,  No.  143  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


An  error  inadvertently  crept  into  the  article  on  the  “  Whitlock 
Cylinder  Printing  Press,”  published  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Inl.4ND 
Printer.  In  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  in  the  expression  “  the  faces 
of  all  the  boxes  being  scraped  by  hand,”  bed  should  be  substituted  for 
boxes. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Andrew  Van  Bibber,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Van  Bibber  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  is  about  to  issue  a  work  on  the  manufacture  of  roller  com¬ 
positions,  in  all  their  variety.  We  certainly  know  of  no  one  more 
qualified  to  write  intelligently  on  such  a  subject,  and  as  the  author 
intends  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued,  there 
is  no  doubt  its  publication  will  be  anxiously  looked  for.  Its  contents 
will  be  as  exhaustive  as  they  will  be  interesting.  They  will  refer  to 
non-casting,  re-casting,  chloride  of  calcium,  glue  and  molasses,  honey 
and  summer  compositions ;  roller  making,  colored  padding,  glues  and 
cements,  hektograph  copying  pads,  inkoleum,  and  a  condensed  synopsis 
of  materials  and  proportions  for  the  different  seasons,  arranged  for  ready 
reference.  Sold  by  subscription  only.  Price  $3.  No  pressman  who 
makes  his  own  rollers,  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP. 

The  copartnership  heretofore  existing  between  Alexander  \’ander- 
burgh,  Heber  Wells  and  Mary  Low,  under  the  firm  name  of  Vander¬ 
burgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  at  Nos.  16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York,  has 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  Mary  Low  withdrawing  from  the 
firm.  The  business  will  be  continued  by  Messrs.  Vanderburgh  and 
Wells,  under  the  same  firm  name,  who  will  receive  all  debts  and  pay  all 
liabilities  due  to  or  owing  by  the  late  firm. 


WESTERN  ENTERPRISE. 

The  latest  feature  in  the  newspaper  world  is  the  American  reprint  of 
the  Lo7idon  Illustrated  News,  the  first  issue  of  which  was  published  in 
New  York  on  May  ii,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  publishers 
being  more  than  realized  as  orders  were  received  for  largely  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  This  is  one  of  the  foremost  journals 
of  the  world,  and  naturally  there  was  the  keenest  competition  among 
American  supply  houses  to  furnish  the  materials  required  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  great  paper.  There  was  of  course  the  sharpest  comjjetition 
between  the  ink  manufacturers,  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  leading 
houses  putting  in  bids.  It  is  a  source  of  pardonable  pride  to  western 
enterprise  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  ink  of  the  Queen  City  Printing 
Ink  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  was  adopted  over  all  others  by  this  world¬ 
wide  famous  newspaper. 


DELIGHTFUL  AND  ACCESSIBLE. 

The  resorts  of  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  are  attracting  much 
attention,  alike  on  account  of  their  beauty,  healthfulne.ss  and  accessi¬ 
bility.  In  the  latter  regard  the  new  short  line  of  the  Burlington  Route, 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  plays  an  important  part.  Over  it,  through  trains  are 
run  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  from  either  Chicago,  Peoria  or  .St. 
Louis,  with  the  best  equipment,  including  sleepers  and  dining  cars, 
that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  day  has  produced. 

At  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  direct  connection  is  made  with  trains 
for  all  points  in  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  Portland  and  Puget  Sound 
points. 

At  all  principal  ticket  offices  will  be  found  on  sale,  at  low  rates, 
during  the  tourist  season,  round-trip  tickets,  via  this  popular  route,  to 
Portland,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  all  principal  resorts  in  the  North¬ 
west.  When  ready  to  start,  call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address 
Paul  Morton,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent,  C.,  B.  &  (J.  R.  R., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


For  SALE — Flourishing  newspaper  in  railroad  town  of  3,000 
inhabitants.  Big  boom.  Only  republican  paper  in  tbe  county.  Address, 
with  stamp,  SOUTHERNER,  care  Inland  Pkinter. 


OB  OFFICE  FOR  SALE. — A  first-class  job  office  in  a  live  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  doing  a  business  of  $25,000  a  year,  can  be  had  on  easy  terms. 
Everything  in  first-class  condition  and  only  office  in  town.  For  an  investment  paying 
20  percent,  this  is  your  chance.  Address  K,  care  Inland  Printer. 


Notice — Applications  for  membership  to  American  Printers’ 
Specimen  Exchange  will  still  be  received  until  the  limited  number  of 
275  has  been  filled.  Compositors  and  apprentices  are  specially  invited  to  send 
addresses  for  copies  of  prospectus.  ED.  H.  McCLURE,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTIfU,  by  a  competent  job  printer,  in  a  fir.st-cla.ss 

western  or  Pacific  coast  office,  where  neat  and  correct  work  is  desired. 
Capable  of  taking  charge.  Best  references.  Name  salary,  conveniences,  etc.,  to 
Box  283,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


WANTED — Those  in  need  of  counters  to  send  for  circular  and 
prices  to  W.  N.  DURANT,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  4.6-tf 


WANTED  —  A  PARTNER. —  A  first-class  job  printer,  with  some 

capital,  and  considerable  push  and  enterprise,  can  secure  a  good  busine.ss 
opening,  in  a  fine,  well-equipped  job  office  (everything  new  within  a  year),  doing 
a  good  business,  located  in  central  New  York,  in  a  city  of  40,000,  with  a  large 
surrounding  territory  to  draw  from,  etc.,  etc.  Only  sober,  energetic  workmen  need 
apply.  Business  too  large  for  present  proprietor.  Don’t  delay  until  too  late. 
Address  “  OPPORTUNITY,”  care  of  Inland  Printer,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SECOND  EDITION.  PRICE  25  Cents. 

RINTER.S’  READY  RECKONER,  by  II.  G.  Bishop.  “  Just 

what  was  needed.”  Shows  at  a  glance  the  cost  of  any  number  of  sheets  of 
any  weight  of  paper,  and  at  any  price  per  pound  (from  8  to  70  pounds,  and  from 
6  to  25  cents  per  pound).  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day.  "I'n  be  had  of  H.  G. 
Bishop,  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  or  through  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  type  founders. 
New  York  and  Chicago.  8-6t 


TO  PRINTERS  HAVING  LARGE  CONTRACTS 
FOR  SPECIAL  WORK. 

The  undersigned,  inventor  of  printing  machinery,  wishes  to  correspond  with 
printers  requiring  special  machinery  for  cheapening  the  labor  on  large  orders. 
The  cost  of  presswork  often  can  be  reduced  one-half.  C.  H.  COCHRANE, 
Marlboro,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  JOB  OFFICE 

_ _ FOR  SALE.™ - 

We  offer  for  sale  our  Job  Office  complete.  It  is  the  best  in  this 
state.  In  perfect  order,  and  in  new  building  on  long  lease.  Cost 
$35,000;  can  be  purchased  for  $18,000.  Doing  a  business  of 
$60,000  a  year.  Reasonable  terms  to  good  parties  with  experience. 
Reason  for  selling,  we  wish  to  separate  job  office  from  newspaper. 
Corre.spondence  solicited.  The  REPUBLICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Denver,  Colorado. 
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GEO.  H.  TAYLOR.  HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Commission  Paper  Dealers — * 

* - Manufacturers’  Agents. 

IVe  carry  exchisively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  onr  lines  of  these  are  moi'e  varied  and 
complete  than  to  he  found  in  the  West. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


H.  E.  Mead,  Pres’t.  A.  T.  Hodge,  Sec’y.  W.  C.  Gillett,  Treas. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 


LEDGER,  WRAPPING,  BLOTTER, 
RULED,  BOOK,  WRITING, 
POSTER  AND  NEWS 

PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES,  CARDBOARD, 
ALL  STOCK  USED  BY  PRINTERS. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

181  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


H 


H  Barth,  Pres.  W.  P.  Hunt,  Treas. 

-  : _ THE  ^ 

Cincinnati  Type  Foundry, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Typr,  Prrssrs 


PRINTERS'  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

All  Goods  First-Class,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  AND  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

201  VINE  STREET,  -  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-PresT. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINE 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 

153  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

MILLS:  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 


En.vJ.Rt\\_\.y  &G<i.  ' 

PRINTERS  ROLLERS 

3Z4-&3:^e  FEA.RLST.  NEYt  YORK  t 


LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


REFERENCE  TO  LARGEST  HOUSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 


- ::  T  H  E  c  rrr: - 

UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

2g8  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

JOB  AND  NEWSPAPER  TYPE, 

- REPRESENTING  : - 

Boston,  Central,  Cleveland  and  Manhattan  Type  Foundries, 
whose  popular  productions  can  be  supplied  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  from  our  shelves. 


Hamilton  dr  Baker  Holly  Wood  Type  also  carried  in  Stock. 


LIBERAL  TERMS  offered  on  Cylinder  and  Job  Presses  of 
any  make,  or  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  of  any  size.  We  supply 
anything  required  in  a  printing  office  at  current  rates,  whether  selected 
from  our  own  or  other  dealers’  specimen  books. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

>0®=- Our  regul.sr  Monthly  BARG.AIN  SHEET  should  prove  of  special  interest 
to  printers  who  are  looking  for  thoroughly  overhauled  and  desirable  second-hand 
Cylinder  and  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Folding  Machines,  Steam  Engines,  etc. 
Mailed  free  upon  application. 

Estimates  of  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  cheerfully  furnished. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  Cat.alogue  and  latest  Specimen  Sheets. 

THE  UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

298  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  best  paper  CUTTER  IN  THE 
MARKET  EOR  THE  MONEY. 

^  ^ 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTERS’,  BOOKBINDERS’ 

AND  PAPER  MAKERS’ 

MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Prices.  ^ 


OWARD  IRON  WORKS, 


^  Buffalo,  NI.  Y, 


EM 


Tpie 


PRICE.  $175.00. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,'  Gen’l  Western  Agents,  115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICaVGO. 


MORGANS  &  WILCOX  M’FG  CO 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


—  M.-inufactiirers  of — 

PRINTERS’  WOOD  ROODS, 

Wood  Type,  Proof  Presses, 
AND  General  Dealers. 


—  Dealers  in  — 


METAL  TYPE, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  OF 

U.  S.  Type  Founders. 


Paging  and  Numbering  Machine. 


THIS  MACHINE  DOES  THREE  THINGS: 


First  —  It  numbers  consecutively  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

Second  —  It  duplicates  consecutively  1,1;  2,  2;  3,  3;  etc. 

Third  —  It  repeats  any  number  as  many  times  as  desired,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  etc. 

It  is  simple,  accurate,  rapid  and  durable.  Nickel  plated  and  furnished  with 
steel  figures  in  any  of  the  three  sizes  shown  below.  Other  sizes  to  order. 


NL 

/i\ 

4  wheels,  9,999 . $30 

5  “  99-999----  35 

6  “  999,999. ..40 

7  “  9,999,999-  45 

Jr2l234 

jrol234 

JV01234 


WRITE  FOR  .-.  .-. 

.-.  NET  PRICES. 


Booldiiiiders’ Wire  Stitciiing  Machine 


Wire  per  thousand  books  costs  but  one-halt  that  used  by  any  other  Stitcher. 
No.  I  Size  stitches  from  i-i6  to  9-16  inch  thick,  90  to  100  stitches  per  minute. 
ft  2  “  3-16  ”  1  “  **  80  “  90  **  ** 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Testimonials. 


Manufactured  by  CHARLES  CARR, 


Office,  7  Exchange  Place, 

BOSTON,  MASS 
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ET™e:,.  Established  1804.  O’^tLLptlv 

Filled. 

pARMER,  PiTTLE  &  Qo. 

-Xype  founders. 

JOB  OFFICE 

OUTFITS. 


CHICAGO  :  154  Monroe  St. 


NEW  YORK  :  63.65  Beekman  St. 


EWSPABER 

DRESSES. 


OUR 

BOOK  AND 
NE IVSPAPER 


T  T  7 - >  Cast  from  the 

/  1/  /  J  /  /  BEST  QUALITY 

1  1 1  ULl 


DURABLE  METAL 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 

- OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS - 

In  JOB,  DISPI.AY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  we  can  fit  out  a 
Complete  Office  in  our  own  type.  Cast  on  our  own  or  the  “  point  system,” 
the  pica  of  which  is  identical  with  ours. 

Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 

Printing  Presses,  Printing  Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cabinets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones, 

ETC. 

‘^"brY'^nch.  [  C11A.S.  B.  Ross,  Manager.  -J  st. 

ESTIMATES  EURNISHED. 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEFO UNDRY 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  i 


PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

Machinery  and  Material, 

Also 

Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture, 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 

Importers  of 

GERMAN  LNKS  AND  L3RONZES. 

FACTORY:  OFFICE  AND  .SALESROOYIS : 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sts.  338,340,  342  Dearborn  St. 

Telephone  1745. 

QH  I  GAQO. 


PRINTING  INK 

WORKS. 

C.  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

710  San.som  St.  Philadelphia, 

27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
66  SHARP  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 

198  CL.ARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

.  Hamilton  &  Baker, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Holly  Wood  Type, 

Also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

- —  Printers  Materials,- —  - 


CABINETS,  REG  LETS, 

CASES,  FURNITURE, 

STANDS,  CUTTING  STICKS, 

■ -  Printers'  Tools  and  Lnksc= - - 


We  can  furnish  any  Special  Wood  Work  wanted.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished. 

Send  for  new  Specimen  Books,  just  out. 

HAMILTON  &  BAKER, 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
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PEERLESS 
JOB  PRESS 


=— THE= - - 

MONEY 

MAKER. 


BUILT  BY 

GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  V.-Pres’t. 

44  Beekman  Street,  I  202  S.  Clark  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 
- U.  S.  A. - 


MOTTO:  BUY  only  first-class  machines. 

THE  WIDE  AWAKE,  PROGRESSIVE,  GO-AHEAD,  MONEY-MAKING  PRINTER,  HAVING  AN  EYE  TO  A  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS, 
WILL  BUY  NONE  BUT  FIRST-CLASS  MACHINES.  BUY  THE  -  PEERLESS,”  IT  IS  FIRST-CLASS. 

THE  “PEERLESS”  IS  A  FIRST-CLASS  MACHINE. 


THE  PUSHING,  DRIVING,  MONEY  MAKING,  SUCCESSFUL  PRINTER  BUYS  HIS  MACHINERY  FOR  "  PLANT’’  ON  WHICH  TO  MAKE 
HIS  MONEY.  CONSEQUENTLY  HE  WILL  HAVE  ONLY  A  FIRST-CLASS,  MONEY-MAKING  PRESS.  BUY  THE  “  PEERLESS  ”  FOR 
YOUR  PLANT. 

THE  “PEERLESS”  IS  TRULY  THE  MONEY-MAKER. 

MONEY,  AND  LOTS  OF  IT,  CAN  BE  MADE  BY  THE  PRINTER  WHO  BUYS  A  FIRST-CLASS  MACHINE.  THE  “PEERLESS”  IS 
ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  A  FIRST-CLASS  MACHINE.  THEN  BUY  THE  “PEERLESS”  AND  MAKE  MONEY. 

THE  “  PEERLESS”  IS  A  MONEY-SAVER. 

PARTIES  WHO  HAVE  USED  THE  ‘‘PEERLESS’’  PRESSES  FOR  YEARS,  DECLARE  THAT  THE  "PEERLESS"  WILL  EARN 
MORE  MONEY  FOR  THE  PRINTER,  WITH  LESS  OUTLAY,  THAN  ANY  OTHER  JOB  PRESS  IN  USE.  BUY  THE  "PEERLESS”  AND 
SAVE  MONEY. 

THE  “PEERLESS”  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  PRESS  TO  BUY. 


IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST,  BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  BEST  JOB  PRESS  IN  THE  MARKET. 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST,  BECAUSE  IT  IS  A  FIRST-CLASS  MACHINE  EVERY  WAY. 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST,  BECAUSE  IT  IS  A  GENUINE  MONEY-SAVER. 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  BECAUSE  IT  IS  TRULY  THE  MONEY-MAKER. 

BUY  ONLY  THE  “  PEERLESS”  JOB  PRESS. 

WE  BUILD  SEVEN  SIZES  OF  THE  “PEERLESS”  PRESSES;  ALSO  A  LARGE  LINE  OF  POWER  AND  LEVER  CUTTERS.  WE 
ALSO  BUILD  THE  CLIPPER  AND  JEWEL  JOB  PRESSES  TO  MEET  THE  MARKET  FOR  LOW-PRICED  MACHINES  AND  LOW  FIGURES. 
ALL  TYPE  FOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  SELL  OUR  MACHINES.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  TERMS. 
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GOOD  RESULTS 


FoUow  the  use  of  the  “  ELM  CITY"  BRONZING  PAD,  COUNTER,  CARD 
CUTTER,  ROLLER  COMPO.,  Etc. 


SELF-FEEDING  ELM  CITY  BRONZING  PAD. 


(patent  sept.  1 6,  1884.) 

The  Bronze  is  received  in  the  top,  and  delivered 
through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The 
supply  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end  of  pad.  It  is 
of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents 
all  waste. 

Price,  large  size,  iy  6  inches,  -  -  $2.50 

Price,  for  light  work,  2j4  inches  square,  i.go 


“  No  Better  Goods  in  the  Market." — We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  your  goods,  and  in 
truth  there  are  none  better  in  the  market. — Harder, 
Luse  dr"  Co.,  Type  Founders,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago. 


ELM  CITY  COUNTING  MACHINE. 


Saves  both  stock  and 
time.  Repeats  automat¬ 
ically.  Can  be  attached 
to  any  kind  of  machine 
where  a  direct  horizontal 
or  vertical  movement  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Counting  100,000,  $10.00 
“  10,000,  8.00 


ELM  CITY  CARD  CUTTER. 


It  is  so  made  that  a  full 
sheet  of  cardboard  may 
be  cut  on  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  any  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  no  other 
cutter  of  its  size  that  will 
do  this. 

Price,  $10.00. 

Elm  City  Roller 
CoMPO. ,  is  used  and  liked 
by  Ai  printers. 


ALL  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR. 


EDWARD  L.  MILLER,  Mfr., 


Manufactured  by  G.  D.  R.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


328  Vine  St.  and  327  New  St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  PARAGON 

Paper  and  Card  Cutting  Macliines. 


DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 

(patent  may  II,  1886) 


Power  Wire  Stitching  Machine. 


Price,  No.  3,  -  - 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round, 
“  “  “  Flat,  - 


-  $350.00 

•25 

•35 


GUARANTEED. 

Only  two  adjustments — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
-  ='  staples,  the  other  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table. 

CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  either  saddle  or 
flat.  No  adjustment  required  in  changing  flat  to  round  wire. 

THE  ONLY  SIMPLE  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This  machine  forms, 
drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or  flat  wire,  wound  on  spools,  and 
will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle. 

There  are  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with 
staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of  its  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can 
operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and  durable.  Weighs  250  lbs. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  M’F’G  CO. 


327  and  329  Dearborn  Street, 
41  and  43  Beekman  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
NEW  YORK. 
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BARGAINS  IN  PRINTING  MACHINERY, ^ETC. 
Tl^E  call  special  attention  to  the  Clause  Web  Per- 
\  V  fecting  Press  advertised  on  another  page  of  this 
journal.  It  is  a  first-class  machine,  and  is  not  for 
sale  on  account  of  any  fault.  The  press  was  specially 
built  for  a  daily  paper  which  lived  but  nine  months, 
since  which  time  the  press  has  not  been  used.  It  is 
therefore  practically  good  as  new.  It  will  print  a 
seven-column  sheet,  24  by  36,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
15,000  per  hour.  It  is  offered  complete,  with  stereo¬ 
typing  outfit,  for  the  low  sum  of  ;g5,ooo.  Parties  who 
contemplate  changing  trom  cy'ijntler  press  to  web 
perfecting  press  will  do  well  to  correspond,  as  we  are 
prepared  to  sell  on  very  favorable  terms. 

W  *  il'c 

If  you  require  a  Double-cylinder  Press,  we  can 
fill  your  order  for  either  six  or  seven  column  quarto 
sizes,  of  either  Hoe’s  or  Taylor’s  make.  We  have  a 
number  on  hand  from  which  to  select,  and  will  over¬ 
haul  them  thoroughly  previous  to  shipment.  If  you 
have  a  single-cylinder  press  to  trade,  give  us  a  de¬ 
scription  and  state  size,  and  we  will  make  you  an 
offer  that  it  will  be  hard  to  beat. 


Occasionally  w^e  find  parties  who  are  printing 
a  six-column  quarto  sheet  and  wash  to  change  to  a 
seven-column  quarto,  but  do  not  desire  to  purchase 
an  expensive  press.  We  can  now  offer  to  such  a 
4ix57-in.  Hoe  Drum  Cylinder,  with  air  springs,  that 
will  print  a  seven-column  quarto  paper,  which  we 
will  sell,  nicely  overhauled,  at  the  lo\v  price  of  $1,200. 
We  will  take  a  smaller  press  in  the  trade. 


We  call  special  attention  to  an  eight-column 
quarto  Hoe  Three  Revolution  Press,  413^x60  inches. 
This  press  is  for  all  practical  purposes  good  as  newy 
and  is  offered  for  $2,500,  on  favorable  terms.  Who¬ 
ever  gets  this  machine  will  not  be  disappointed.  It 
is  A  No.  I,  and  will  do  first-class  work. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  six-column  quarto  Three 
Revolution  A.  B.  Taylor  Press  at  the  low  price  of 
$1,400.  We  have  sold  two  just  like  this,  which  are 
giving  entire  satisfaction.  We  will  overhaul  the  press 
so  as  to  do  work  as  good  as  a  new  machine,  and 
anyone  getting  such  a  press  at  the  price  named  gets 
a  bargain.  Will  take  another  press  in  trade. 


the  reversible  motion  and  late  improvements  —  in 
short,  it  is  a  modern  machine  in  eveiy  particular,  and 
will  do  as  good  work  as  a  new  one.  Price,  $i,8oo. 

In  the  line  of  smaller  presses  we  can  furnish  Cot¬ 
trell  &  Babcock,  Hoe,  Campbell,  Taylor,  and  other 
makes,  of  various  sizes  and  styles.  We  have  a  Hoe 
Drum  (27>^x33^)  that  will  be  found  to  be  all  right 
for  almost  all  classes  of  work.  And  we  have  a  25x36 
Cranston  Patent  Improved  that  is  a  daisy;  it  has  a 
perfect  register  and  will  do  nice  work  ;  price,  $i,200. 
Or  we  can  furnish  an  18x24  Potter  Drum  Cylinder 
for  $450.  It  is  all  right  for  the  ordinary  class  of  job 
work  and  circular  work,  or  one  page  of  a  newspaper. 

The  Gordon  Segment  Cylinder  Press  is  one  that 
all  are  not  familiar  with.  The  sheets  are  fed  to  grip¬ 
pers,  the  same  as  on  a  regular  cylinder,  and  are  then 
printed  and  delivered  on  the  front  of  the  press,  so 
that  every  sheet  can  be  plainly  seen  by  the  pressman. 
It  is  a  treadle  press,  and  does  good  work  ;  is  large 
enough  to  print  one  page  of  a  six-column  paper  and 
does  its  work  well.  It  is  a  very  useful  press  for  a 
party  who  wants  to  combine  his  newspaper  and  job 
work  on  one  press.  Price,  $250. 

We  also  have  a  Nonpareil  Job  Press,  15x25  inches, 
that  will  print  one  page  of  a  si.x-column  paper,  and 
is  in  nice  shape.  It  has  cylinder  distribution,  and 
will  do  work  as  well  as  when  it  was  new.  Price  $325. 

In  the  line  of  Job  Presses  we  can  furnish  almost 
anything  that  may  be  called  for.  We  are  receiving, 
almost  daily,  second-hand  pre.sses  of  all  the  leading 
makes  and  all  sizes.  These  we  thoroughly  overhaul 
in  our  shops  and  ship  to  purchasers  in  nice  working 
order,  at  prices  that  will  satisfy. 

We  have  just  received  a  Chambers  Folding  Ma¬ 
chine  that  has  had  but  a  few  months’  use.  It  will 
fold  16  pages,  paste,  trim  and  cover.  Size,  47  inches. 
We  offer  it  at  $1,200  —  less  than  half-price.  It  is  a 
bargain  to  anyone  having  use  for  such  a  machine. 
We  also  have  Chambers  Newspaper  Hand  P'olders, 
and  a  number  of  Forsaith,  Stonemetz,  and  other 
kinds,  some  to  attach  to  presses.  Will  be  sold  low 
and  in  thorough  working  order. 


We  have  just  received  a  333^x50  Campbell  Two 
Revolution  Press,  which  we  can  sell  either  with  or 
without  a  folder  attached.  It  has  front  delivery,  and 
is  a  nice  machine.  Will  do  good  work.  With  folder 
attached  we  will  sell  it  for  $2,200,  or  without  folder 
for  $1,800.  Speed  1,600  an  hour. 

ilf  ® 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  first-class  Cylinder  Press, 
good  as  new  and  at  reduced  figures,  we  have  got  it. 
It  is  the  33x48-in.  Patent  Improved  Cranston.  It  has 


If  you  want  Hand  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Card 
Cutters,  Stereotype  Outfits,  Fngines  and  Boilers, 
Binders’  Machinery,  etc.,  second-hand  and  over¬ 
hauled,  write  us  for  prices.  We  are  in  constant 
receipt  of  such  machinery,  and  our  facilities  for 
putting  them  in  nice  working  order  are  unsurpassed. 
Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and  we  guarantee  every 
machine  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  Address 
MARDFR,  FUSE  &  CO., 

139-141  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

a 

-0 -  MANUHACTUKIiKS  OF  - o- 

Two-Revolution,  Stop-Cylinder, 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Single-Cylinder,  Lithographic  and  Roll-Feed 

Plainfield  is  forty  minutes’  ride  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 

* 

Perfecting  Printing  Machines,  Paper 

1  Jersey.  Depot — foot  of  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

m 

Folders,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  W.  OSTRANDER,  Western  A.t^ent.  . 77  and  79  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTINO. 


You  IV.-No.  lO.  CHICAGO,  JULY,  1887.  terms 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

LEISURE  GLEANINGS  OF  A  PRINTER. 

NO.  I.— SPECIALTIES  IN  PRINTING  OFFICES. 

A  LITTLE  over  thirty  years  ago  your  humble  servant 
was  working  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  New  York. 
Marvelous  changes  have  occurred  within  that  period  of 
time  ;  many  of  the  companions  of  my  young  and  vigorous 
manhood  have  either  passed  away,  or,  like  myself,  drifted 
into  other  pursuits,  while  a  few  are  still  working  at  “  case,” 
doing  duty  until  the  great  “foreman”  orders  the  “form 
closed  ”  and  their  “  matter  footed  up,”  preparatory  to  an 
eternal  settlement. 

Ever  changing  and  drifting,  as  inventions  and  improve¬ 
ments  suggest  and  necessitate,  with  fresh  blood  and  vigor 
being  infused  into  its  business  life  from  all  sources.  New 
York  at  all  times  offers  to  the  employing  printer  a  wide 
field  for  study  and  instruction.  Among  the  new  departures 
noticed,  in  a  late  visit,  none  is  attracting  more  attention 
than  that  of  specialties  in  the  printing  business. 

Like  law  and  medicine,  the  printers  of  New  York  are 
drifting  in  that  direction,  and  judging  from  the  apparent 
success  of  the  movement  it  will  soon  have  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  employing  as  well  as  the  journeymen 
printers  of  the  country  at  large.  What  was  an  exception 
thirty  years  ago  has  now  become  the  rule,  and  offices 
equipped  to  print  everything  from  a  mammoth  circus 
poster  up  to  a  wedding  circular,  are  now  among  the  things 
of  the  past.  Establishments  are  now  exclusively  devoted 
to  law-book  and  brief  printing,  catalogue,  directory,  the¬ 
atrical,  railroad,  mercantile  and  artistic  work ;  others  are 
confined  to  labels  and  show-cards,  some  printing  entirely 
from  engraved  and  electrotype  plates ;  also  booksellers’ 
and  authors’  edition  work,  setting  type  and  preparing 
plates  for  pressrooms,  and  patent  insides  of  country  papers 
has  considerable  of  a  following.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  establishment  of  any  magnitude  in  New  York  at 
present  doing  all  the  work  technically  known  as  book  and 
job  printing.  This  is  a  great  change,  for  even  as  late  as 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  many  large  blanket  establish¬ 
ments  in  full  operation,  and,  in  addition,  some  of  the  great 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers  had  extensive  job  printing 
attachments  yielding  big  profits ;  at  present  all  such 
have  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable  investments,  in 


consequence  of  not  being  able  to  meet  the  competition  of 
“specialists,”  who  are  invariably  practical  printers  of 
managing  capacity  and  skill.  Not  only  the  newspapers  of 
New  York,  but  also  those  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Louisville  have  been  forced  by  sharp  competition 
and  low  prices  out  of  the  job  printing  field,  and  at  the 
present  time,  apart  from  so-called  employing  printers  of 
the  compromise  and  bankrupt  school — a  kind  of  brigand, 
who,  after  proving  a  scourge  to  the  business,  eventually 
closes  an  ignoble  career  by  taking  in  everything  that  offers 
at  any  price,  paying  nothing  except  what  is  left  after  the 
sheriff’s  flag  has  ornamented  his  establishment — -the  only 
remaining  illegitimate  competitors  which  honorable  printers 
have  to  contend  with,  are  the  stationers  and  perambulating 
solicitors.  But  this  class  is  fast  disappearing,  for  under 
the  competition  which  “specialists”  have  inaugurated, 
job  printing  is  done  at  figures  which  neither  the  influence 
of  newspapers  nor  the  advantages  which  stationers  have  by 
reason  of  office  and  store  conveniences,  can  set  aside  or 
counterbalance,  there  being  quite  as  much  difference 
between  the  printer  and  stationer  as  distinguishes  the  tailor 
from  the  shoemaker,  the  pretence  of  that  or  any  other  class 
of  middlemen  undertaking  to  do  printing  without  being 
practically  engaged  in  it,  necessarily  partakes  either  of 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  for  the  work  has  to  be  farmed 
out  to  the  lowest  bidder  who  cuts  in  stock  and  workman¬ 
ship,  in  order  to  realize  his  legitimate  profits.  The  pursuits 
are  quite  as  far  apart  as  that  of  the  practicing  physician 
differs  from  the  druggist.  Under  the  new  departure,  this, 
too,  will  soon  come  to  an  end ;  the  handwriting  is  already 
on  the  wall,  and  the  avenger  is  the  “specialist,”  for 
slightly  changing  the  language  of  a  great  printer  and 
philosopher,  who  died  long  ago,  and  whose  centenary  the 
craft  throughout  the  world  should  fittingly  celebrate. 

He  who  by  the  /rm  would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  pull  or  drive. 

Upon  reflection,  it  will  be  seen  that  going  into  spe¬ 
cialties  presents  some  advantages.  It  does  not  necessitate 
the  building  up  of  mammoth  printing  establishments,  with 
all  the  modern  attachments  of  binding,  stereotyping  and 
lithography  requiring  just  so  much  work  every  day  at  any 
price,  in  order  to  keep  up  running  life ;  whereas,  special¬ 
ists  can  generally  find  enough  work  to  keep  fully  employed. 
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and  if  slack  times  happen  to  come,  the  losses  would  be 
comparatively  trifling.  In  this  way  the  commercial  printer 
will  find  constant  use  for  his  material;  and  the  book, 
law,  show  and  railroad  specialists  can  keep  their  expensive 
presses  and  heavy  fonts  of  body  and  display  type  moving, 
items  which  materially  run  up  the  footings  of  printing 
offices  generally.  If  this  movement  accomplished  nothing 
more,  this  is  a  great  consideration,  for  it  may  be  safely 
estimated  that,  under  the  old  system,  fully  one-half  the 
material  in  the  book  and  job  printing  offices  of  the  country 
is  constantly  standing  idle  waiting  for  custom,  with  many 
heavy  fonts  of  book  and  display  type  not  used  even  once 
a  year,  which,  counting  the  interest  and  insurance,  absorbs 
so  much  of  the  profits  of  the  establishment.  While  this 
could,  in  a  measure,  be  overcome  on  the  specialty  plan,  it 
would,  in  addition,  enable  the  employing  printer  and  his 
workmen  to  become  more  thorough  in  their  equipment, 
study  up  the  artistic  relations  of  their  line  of  work,  and  thus 
educate  the  taste  of  customers  and  the  public  generally. 

All  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  success  of  a  print¬ 
ing  business  is  not  dependent  on  its  size,  or  the  amount 
of  money  invested,  for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
most  disastrous  failures  occur  in  the  large  establishments, 
and  the  leading  cause  for  this  is  the  necessity  of  having  to 
do  work  without  adequate  profit  in  order  to  keep  machin¬ 
ery  and  hands  fully  employed.  A  mammoth  printing 
house  is  a  formidable  thing  for  either  manager  or  pro¬ 
prietor  to  contemplate  every  day  in  the  year.  When  it  is 
in  the  full  tide  of  success  the  sight  is  exhilarating,  and 
makes  the  manager  feel  as  if  he  was  working  a  gold  mine ; 
but  whenever  an  epidemic,  commercial  panic  or  labor 
strike  occurs,  the  outlook  is  depressing  and  appalling,  often 
leading  up  to  insomnia,  indigestion  and  premature  death. 
Every  person  employed  in  a  printing  house  has  to  be  paid 
so  much  money  every  day,  whether  there  is  profit  in  the 
work  or  not,  and  the  standing  room  and  material  which 
they  occupy  and  handle  is  often  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  plant.  Like  a  menagerie,  it  must  be  constantly  filled 
with  customers  in  order  to  pay  running  expenses,  and 
should  be  crowded  to  yield  a  profit;  as  a  perpetually  burn¬ 
ing  furnace,  it  is  a  constant  expense,  and  even  when  the 
fires  are  extinguished,  rust  and  interest  are  eating  and 
destroying  the  property. 

A  striking  contrast  between  the  two  systems  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  checkered  history  of  the  printing  offices  of 
New  York,  within  my  recollection.  Death  has  been  more 
lenient  with  the  man  than  the  master.  Although  a  few  of 
my  fellow  craftsmen  of  thirty  years  ago  are  still  living, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  not  one  of  the  large 
printing  offices  then  in  New  York,  such  as  Trow,  Benedict, 
Gray,  the  Olivers,  Francis  Hart  &  Co.,  that  have  not 
either  drifted  into  specialties,  proved  failures,  or  passed 
out  of  existence  during  that  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
moderate  sized  houses,  who  have  always  been  engaged  in 
special  lines  of  printing,  like  Francis  &  Loutrell,  Baker  & 
Goodwin  and  George  F.  Nisbett  &  Co.  have  done  a 
profitable  business  from  that  time  up  to  the  present,  and 
two  of  the  firms  have  not  even  changed  locations  or  names, 
or  added  much  to  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  their 
establishments  in  at  least  forty  years.  This  statement  is 


quite  significant,  and  suggests  reflection  as  well  as  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  has  puzzled  reflecting  members  of  the  craft 
to  account  for  the  frequent  failures  as  well  as  the  inade¬ 
quate  profits  in  the  printing  business.  While  the  question 
of  weekly  wages  and  piecework  is  fully  defined  and 
discussed,  the  prices  obtained  for  general  jobwork  varies 
fully  as  much  as  the  colors  in  the  rainbow.  To  my  mind, 
the  quality  most  lacking  in  employing  printers  generally 
is  the  nerve  to  refuse  work  for  the  reason  of  not  getting 
a  fair  price,  or  having  the  necessary  material  to  do  it 
profitably.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  printer  should  not 
keep  up  the  price  of  his  work  as  firmly  as  the  baker  and 
shoemaker  do  their  commodities:  hand  out  what  cost 
a  dollar  to  produce  with  one  hand,  and  receive  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  in  return  for  it.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  pay 
to  take  in  a  ^750  job  of  work,  and  purchase  $1,000  of 
material  to  do  it  with.  The  bane  of  the  printing  business 
is  the  accumulation  of  a  class  of  property  which,  when 
forced  to  sale,  has  no  relative  market  value.  Any  ordinary 
man  can  move  along  in  the  old  way  just  as  long  as  he 
is  backed  with  plenty  of  money  and  material,  for 
“  Wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch.” 

But  the  true  test  of  ability  and  skill  consists  in  doing 
business  with  a  limited  supply  of  either  one.  In  the 
present  struggle  for  success,  economy,  intelligence  and 
special  advantages  in  doing  work  are  pertinent  matters  to 
consider.  How  to  accomplish  the  best  results  with  the 
least  possible  investment  of  money  and  labor,  being  the 
question  of  the  hour,  necessitate  the  concentration  of 
men’s  forces  into  special  channels  adapted  to  their  genius 
and  skill.  The  laggards  must  drop  out  of  the  race  or  be 
ignominiously  crushed,  and  the  men  who  want  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  world  today  must  unquestionably  be  in 
line  with  the  latest  specialties  and  improvements. 

Ricardo. 

Note. —  Recognizing  The  Inland  Pkinter  as  at  the  head  of  the  printers’ 
periodicals  of  the  country,  with  the  most  pronounced  standing  and  largest  circulation, 
the  cordial  invitation  to  contribnte  to  its  columns  contained  in  the  editor’s  letter, 
May  20,  while  considered  a  personal  compliment,  is,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  my  fellow  craftsmen,  accepted  as  somewhat  of  a  command. 
Having  for  years  past  furnished  articles  to  the  press,  on  printing  and  kindred 
subjects,  under  the  signature  of  “Ricardo,”  unless  contrary  to  the  rule  of  The 
Inland  Printer,  the  same  will  be  attached  to  whatever  is  done  in  your  .service  by 
Yours  respectfully,  Richard  Ennis. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

PRINTING— PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

BY  J.  B.  L.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

IT  is  now  some  fifty  years  since  I  entered  a  printing  office 
■to  be  taught  the  art  and  mystery  therein  practiced. 
During  the  half  century  forming  the  interregnum,  I  have 
been,  either  as  man  or  master,  actively  engaged  in  that 
business.  I  purpose  to  recount  the  changes  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  during  that  period,  and  to  show  that,  however 
fleeting  time  may  be,  the  progress  in  this  special  depart¬ 
ment  of  art  has  not  lagged. 

Fifty  years  ago  printing  was  pretty  much  the  same  as 
when  Caxton  had  his  office  in  the  liberties  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  little  or  no  improvement  having  been  made.  No 
other  than  hand-cast  type  was  used,  and  it  was  considered 
a  doubtful  point  whether  the  cut  matrices  in  which  it  was 
cast  were  superior  or  inferior  to  those  used  by  the  first 
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English  printer.  Machinery  was  then  in  its  infancy; 
true,  Appelgath  had  supplied  Walters,  of  the  Times  news¬ 
paper,  with  a  machine,  and,  equally  true,  that  other 
newspaper  proprietors  possessed  machines,  but  their  use 
was  surely  exceptional.  Hand  presses  existed  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and,  indeed,  it  was  to  these  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
book  literature  owed  its  origin.  The  wooden  press  was  to 
be  seen  here  and  there,  and  I  have  met  with  old  members 
of  the  trade  who  had  worked  at  none  other.  Those  that  I 
have  seen  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  earliest  press 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Its  main  features  were 
its  screw,  lever  and  counterweight,  and,  may  I  add,  its 
inadequacy  to  perform  the  work  required  of  it,  except  at  a 
very  slow  rate ;  and  yet  the  decayed  workmen,  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluded,  would  boldly  assert  that  with  its 
broken  “run  in”  and  “two  pulls,”  they  could  perform 
more  and  better  work  than  their  successors  with  the  Stan¬ 
hope,  the  first  invented  iron  press.  Of  course,  these  old 
men  spoke  also  favorably  of  the  balls,  or  dabbling  process, 
and  railed  at  the  innovation  of  composition  rollers. 

I  readily  grant  that  they  did  some  glorious  work  with 
their  pelt  dabblers ;  nay,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  for 
a  card  or  circular  nothing  beats  a  ball  made  of  composition. 
It  was  almost  universally  employed  for  this  kind  of  work 
in  the  district  in  which  I  was  taught  printing.  It  would 
be  difficult,  I  fancy,  to  find  a  man  capable  of  using  a 
dabbler  nowadays.  I  still  retain  the  trick  so  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  speedy  distribution  of  the  ink. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  many  presses,  or  rather  forms  of 
presses,  employed  in  my  earliest  printing  days,  and  even 
yet  occasionally  to  be  found.  Those  in  most  common  use 
fifty  years  ago  were  the  Albion,  Atlas  and  Columbian. 
Their  order  of  merit  may  be  taken  as  placed,  although  if 
power  rather  than  speed  had  been  sought  after,  the  order 
should  be  reversed,  the  leverage  of  the  Columbian  being 
the  most  powerful.  For  easy,  smooth  working,  simplicity 
of  action,  and  speed,  I  know  of  nothing,  even  today,  equal 
to  the  first  named.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  “linked” 
Albion,  but  to  the  improved  Albion,  in  which  the  links 
gave  way  to  the  “chill.” 

Some  forty  years  ago  I  commenced  a  tramp  through 
England  in  search  of  work.  During  that  tramp,  I  fell 
across  these  strange  examples  of  presses  :  the  Ruthven,  the 
Cogger,  and  the  Bellows  press.  In  all  my  various  conver¬ 
sations  on  trade  matters  with  trade  members  I  never  fell 
across  a  man  who  had  worked  or  even  seen  the  first  named, 
of  which  I  will  give  a  rough  description.  To  look  at  it 
you  would  say  that  it  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  a 
mangle  than  a  printing  press,  with  its  square  frame  of 
wood  and  lack  of  press  characteristics.  The  bed  upon 
which  the  form  rests  is  stationary;  the  platen,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  movable.  The  sheet  is  placed  on  a  tympan,  as  is 
usual ;  then  the  tympan  is  lowered.  This  done,  the  opera¬ 
tor,  by  pressing  his  foot  on  a  treadle,  releases  the  platen, 
which  immediately  commences  to  descend  the  inclined 
ribs.  The  run-in,  or  rather  run-over,  is  regulated  by 
meeting  the  platen  when  it  has  reached  the  level,  and  so 
breaking  its  traveling  force  over  a  chalk-mark  on  the 
tympan,  when  a  side  lever  is  brought  into  play,  which 
gives  the  necessary  pressure.  On  a  heavy  job,  a  broadside. 


for  instance,  to  do  this  effectually  the  weight  of  the  entire 
body  must  be  thrown  onto  the  lever.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  get  into  the  knack  of  doing  this,  nor  was  it 
a  safe  thing  to  do.  My  non-success  was  not  mended  by 
my  being  told  that  my  predecessor  had  met  Avith  a  severe 
accident.  The  pressed-down  lever  flies  up  with  terrific 
force,  if  through  timidity  or  any  other  cause  it  is  relieved 
of  the  weight  of  the  operator.  In  the  accident  referred 
to,  the  force  was  so  great  that  the  unfortunate  workman, 
when  picked  up,  was  found  to  have  his  jaw  broken. 
When,  however,  the  operation  was  thoroughly  mastered, 
there  was  little  or  no  danger,  and  I  soon  found  myself 
capable  of  working  off  a  token  per  hour.  The  Cogger  has 
two  spiral  springs  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  main  staple,  their 
object  being  to  bring  back  the  handle,  or  rather  lift  the 
platen.  The  Bellows  press  is  simply  a  bellows,  or  rather  a 
press  constructed  on  the  bellows  principle. 

With  such  instruments  as  those  named,  all  bookwork, 
job  printing,  and  the  chief  of  our  newspapers  were  printed 
half  a  century  ago.  Then,  of  course,  cheap  newspapers 
were  not  possible.  I  knew  the  son  of  Willson,  one  of  the 
pressmen  engaged  to  assist  the  “working  off”  the  Courier 
newspaper.  Two  presses  were  used  for  its  production. 
When  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo  Avas  announced, 
there  was,  as  may  reasonably  have  been  expected,  an 
enormous  demand.  It  is  easy  to  conclude  that  that 
demand  was  not  promptly  satisfied.  Twelve  hours’  Avork 
at  the  rate  of  200  per  hour,  a  full  average  speed,  even 
under  pressure,  Avould  only  produce  2,400  in  tAvelve  hours, 
not  enough  to  supply  a  single  book  stall  at  a  much-used 
station  for  an  hour  at  the  present  rate  at  Avhich  newspapers 
are  sold,  Avhen  containing  ncAvs  of  half  the  importance  of 
that  named. 

Contrast  this  Avith  the  machinery  now  at  the  command 
of  printers.  To  this  end,  I  Avill  describe  Avhat  I  saw  in  a 
midnight  visit  to  Reynolds’,  or  rather  Dick’s,  printing 
office,  in  the  Strand,  London. 

I  purposely  selected  the  time  Avhen  the  forms  Avere 
about  to  be  stereotyped  for  machine.  The  whole  of  the 
pages,  saving  the  tAvo  containing  the  later  news,  had  been 
already  affixed  to  the  machine,  or  rather  the  tAvo  machines. 
The  last  page  but  one  Avas  brought  to  the  stereotypers  as 
I  entered.  The  caldron  of  metal  is  there  in  its  molten 
state.  The  form  is  laid  on  an  iron  surface,  sheets  of  paper 
laid  on  the  face  of  the  type,  hot  and  cold  pressure  applied, 
and  the  matrix  is  formed.  This  is  bent  into  a  holloAv 
cylinder,  made  exactly  to  fit  the  machine,  the  metal  is 
poured  in  ;  it  is,  when  cooled,  planed  and  so  made  type 
high ;  picked,  and  is  ready  for  working.  The  two  forms 
took  exactly  tAventy  minutes  to  stereotype  and  prepare.  I 
folloAved  them  to  the  machine,  and  Avas  astonished  to  find 
that  in  less  than  three  minutes  the  machine,  or,  as  before 
stated,  machines,  were  in  full  swing,  producing  no  less 
than  28,000  per  hour. 

Each  roll  of  paper  contained  4,000  copies — no  layer- 
on  and  no  taker-off  being  required  ;  neither  Avere  counters, 
inasmuch  as  the  sheets  were  collected  in  nines  on  a  rack, 
three  of  such  deposits  forming  a  quire  (27). 

As  I  stood  watching  these  pieces  of  marvelous  mechan¬ 
ism,  I  Avas  mentally  calculating  how  many  persons  the 
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production  of  the  same  number  of  copies  would  have 
required  in  my  earliest  connection  with  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  This  I  found  to  be  a  more  difficult  task  than  I 
imagined.  Indeed,  it  soon  struck  me  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  produce  them  at  all  in  the  time. 

Stereotyping  fifty  years  ago  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
only  used  for  bookwork.  Printing  from  a  continuous 
sheet  was  not  known.  Bent  stereotypes  to  fit  cylinders 
were  undreamed  of.  It  would  have  taken  four  hand  presses 
to  print  a  single  side.  Under  these  conditions,  am  I  not 
justified  in  saying  that  the  production  of  28,000  per 
hour  would  have  been  found  impossible,  even  if  suffi¬ 
cient  demand  could  have  been  realized  for  their  distri¬ 
bution  ? 

I  will  conclude  by  furnishing  particulars  that  will  give 
a  faint  notion  of  the  persons  dispensed  with  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  improved  mechanical  helps  at  the  command 
of  this  firm.  To  simplify  matters,  I  will  leave  presses  out 
of  consideration,  and  take  machines  commonly  used  twenty 
years  ago,  for  my  comparison.  Their  average  rate  may  be 
taken  at  1,000  per  hour.  To  produce  at  the  above  rapid 
rate  it  would  require  28  layers-on,  28  takers-off,  10  counters 
and  folders,  28  machinists,  10  wetters-down — total,  104. 
I  am  certainly  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  whole  of  the 
machinists  and  underlings  in  this  office  did  not  comprise  a 
dozen. 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that,  however  fleet  time  may 
be,  art,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  printing,  is  no  less  rapid. 
In  a  single  half  century  this  trade  may  be  said  to  have 
been  revolutionized.  Indeed,  such  a  revolution  was  never 
before  known.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
of  the  trade  remaining  in  a  lethargic  condition  for  four 
hundred  years  after  its  origin — that  is,  with  few  known 
improvements  worthy  of  mention.  These  facts  go  far  to 
prove  that,  as  a  rule,  whatever  man’s  requirements  may 
be,  they  will  sooner  or  later  be  supplied. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  LINGUISTIC  DISSERTATION. 

BY  G.  BOEHM. 

The  average  compositor  is  not  expected  to  know  more 
than  one  language  —  his  mother  tongue  —  and  even 
this  one,  alas,  how  often  is  it  little  known  by  him.  Some 
great  man,  whose  name  I  cannot  recall,  once  said  that  one 
but  learns  his  own  language  by  studying  the  idioms  of 
foreign  nations.  Everyone  who  ever  attempted  to  study 
more  than  his  native  tongue  fully  comprehends  the  truth 
of  this  sentence.  Every  step  one  makes,  every  rule,  every 
word  one  acquires  from  the  foreign  grammar,  opens  new 
vistas  on  the  horizon  of  one’s  mother  tongue.  The  com¬ 
parative  study,  so  advantageous  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
language,  can  only  assert  itself  while  one  studies  a  second, 
a  third,  or  more  idioms.  Unconsciously  we  compare, 
place  side  to  side  this  rule  and  that  rule,  and  thus  gain  a 
knowledge  of  our  own  language  which  we  would  otherwise 
have  had  no  occasion  to  acquire.  Our  modern  education 
involves  within  its  meaning  the  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
foreign  languages.  Our  public  school  curriculum  includes 
either  French  or  German,  and  to  know  either  one  of  these 
foreign  languages  besides  our  own  mother  tongue  is,  under 


the  present  circumstances,  a  decided  advantage,  if  not 
a  necessity  in  this  country. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  brought  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongue,  and  its  apparent  necessity, 
we  still  meet  a  large  percentage  of  American- born  citizens 
who  do  not  care  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  to  its  study. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  break  a  lance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  community,  within  these  pages,  but  I  may 
venture  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  —  the  one 
whose  interests  are  directly  identified  with  the  interest  of 
The  Inland  Printer  —  the  compositors’  class. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  set  from  manuscript  in  a  number 
of  languages,  some  of  which  I  hardly  saw  in  letters  or 
heard’  them  spoken  before,  and  while  I  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  of  German,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  to  get 
along,  I  have  been  obliged,  or  better,  I  undertook  it,  to 
setup  type  from  Scandinavian,  Hollandish, Portuguese  and 
Greek  manuscript,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  former 
three  languages,  and  remembering  but  little  about  the  last. 
In  each  case  I  may  say,  without  boasting,  I  have  earned 
the  satisfaction  of  my  patrons.  I  fully  admit  that  it  is  a 
somewhat  disagreeable  blow  for  an  intelligent  being — it 
always  appeared  to  me  more  than  that,  a  hard  blow  —  to 
be  obliged  to  set  from  copy  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
which  is  to  him  as  “  Spanish  Village  ” — Spaniches  Dorf, 
as  the  German  says.  Still,  one  can  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  I  considered  it  ever  so  much  pride  to  swim  through 
the  stream  without  breaking  down.  It  may  interest  some 
of  the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  to  hear  something 
about  the  manner  by  which  I  managed  to  perform  the 
task. 

First,  when  I  received  manuscript  in  a  language  of 
which  I  knew  little  or  nothing,  I  tried  to  acquire  some 
book,  as  a  rule,  a  grammar  or  handbook,  which  would 
explain  in  brief  outlines  the  rudimental  rules  of  the 
language.  Generally  the  first  leaves  of  the  book  gives  the 
pronunciation  and  succession  of  consonants  and  vowels. 
Thus  we  can  learn,  for  instance,  that  the  double  “  11  ”  of 
the  Castilian,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Italian  “gl,”  or  the 
Portuguese  “  Ih.”  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  study 
before  all,  the  alphabet  of  the  language,  the  letter  combi¬ 
nations,  etc.  Next  we  look  for  the  accents  peculiar  to  the 
same.  Very  few  languages  are  burdened  with  a  large 
number  of  accents :  these,  and  their  meaning,  can  be  studied 
in  a  very  short  time.  There  is  the  acute,  grave,  circumflex, 
and  a  few  others,  which  figure  in  most  all  the  foreign 
tongues,  and  almost  invariably  with  the  same  consequence. 
The  accent  fills  an  important  place  in  the  rank  of  letters. 
In  some  of  the  languages  the  meaning  of  a  word  totally 
changes  by  misplacing  or  omitting  one  of  these  miniature 
tyrants.  So,  for  an  example,  stands  the  word  in  the 

Hungarian  language  for  “new,”  while  an  accent  over  the 
u,  “?y,”  changes  it  to  “the  finger.”  As  a  rule,  the 
accent  indicates  the  syllable  upon  which  the  stress  of  the 
tone  rests  in  speaking,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  this  may 
be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Being  acquainted  with  the  accents  of  the  language  in 
question,  and  somewhat  of  their  use,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
look  into  the  manner  in  which  the  different  genii  are 
shown.  Usually  it  is  in  the  ending  of  a  noun  which 
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indicates  the  genus  of  it.  In  the  Roman  idioms  we  find 
the  “a.,”  at  the  close  of  a  word,  the  representative  of  the 
feminine  gender.  Thus  we  can  safely  rely  upon  the  ending 
in  case  the  article  has  been  written  indistinctly  and  cannot 
be  deciphered,  or  vice  versa,  and  so  avoid  errors. 

With  these  helps  at  hand,  the  compositor  will  soon  be 
able  to  set  a  foreign  language,  otherwise  unknown  to  him, 
with  comparative  ease  and  surety,  even  when  the  copy  is 
written  indistinctly.  This  system  appears,  at  first  con¬ 
sideration,  to  call  for  the  devotion  of  a  good  deal  of  time, 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  adopt  in  case  of  necessity. 
Still,  I  can  assure  the  reader,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  it  takes  but  a  few  hours  close  study  and  attention  — 
in  my  case,  a  devotion  of  the  evening  to  its  study  the 
night  before  I  started  to  set  from  the  copy  —  to  make  one 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  a  good  deal  of  the  rudiments 
and  many  of  the  rules  of  the  language,  which  will  be  of 
untold  help  to  the  compositor  during  the  process  of  putting 
the  manuscript  into  type.  Many  an  error  will  thus  be 
avoided,  and  the  machine-like  procedure  of  setting  copy 
without  an  understanding  of  its  meaning  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  even  made  interesting.  How  often  has  it 
happened  to  the  author  of  this  article  to  stand  before 
some  hieroglyphical  sign  which  he  could  not  possibly  have 
deciphered  had  he  not  previously  studied  the  rudimental 
rules  of  the  language.  The  Spanish  “y,”  for  instance, 
which  stands  for  the  word  “and,”  has  always  been  a 
source  of  great  trouble  and  annoyance  to  me.  I  have 
dragged  this  one  character  many  a  time  out  of  all  sorts  of 
positions  given  to  it  by  the  carelessness  of  the  rapid  writer. 
I  have  often  exhumed  it  out  of  and  separated  it  from  a 
heap  of  letters  with  which  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
and  the  wrong  connection  of  which  I  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  if  I  had  not  studied  the  simple  rules  about  its 
meaning  and  use  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  applied 
them  accordingly. 

I  therefore  repeat  that,  although  it  may  appear  absurd, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  compositor  to  make 
himself  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  set  up  copy.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend 
that  a  few  hours,  or  even  days’  study  of  a  language  will 
add  considerably  to  the  linguistic  capacities  of  the  learner, 
or  be  of  any  other  beneficial  consequence  to  him  than  the 
help  it  will  afford  to  reduce  the  difficulty  in  setting  up 
copy  in  a  strange  idiom,  but  I  contend,  and  that  decidedly, 
based  upon  actual  experience,  that  this  help  cannot  be 
denied,  and  is  really  of  no  small  importance ;  it  will  repay 
the  learner  manifold  for  the  time  spent  in  the  endeavor. 
For  this  reason,  respected  reader,  should  you  ever  be 
obliged  to  set  up  copy  in  a  language  unknown  to  you,  try 
to  find  time  to  look  for  a  grammar  or  handbook  relating 
thereto.  Study : 

First.  The  alphabet,  and  possible  letter  combina¬ 
tions. 

Second.  The  articles  and  gender — endings  of  nouns. 

Third.  The  accents,  their  significance  and  use. 

Equipped  with  such  a  rudimental  knowledge  you  will 
find  the  difficulties  of  your  task  greatly  reduced,  and 
unexpected  success  and  satisfaction  the  result  of  your 
labors. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

INTERNATIONAL  SHORTHAND  CONGRESS  AND 
PHONOGRAPHIC  JUBILEE. 

BY  R.  T.  D.,  ENGLAND. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  of  the  various  commemora¬ 
tions  to  be  celebrated  in  the  English  capital  this  year 
is  the  celebration  of  the  introduction  of  shorthand  into 
England,  in  the  year  1587,  just  three  centuries  ago,  with 
which  is  to  be  combined  the  jubilee  of  phonography,  or 
phonetic  shorthand,  invented  in  1837,  a  system  which  has 
created  an  entire  reformation  in  the  somewhat  crude 
facilities  previously  available  for  the  preservation  of 
oratorial  language,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  chief  levers 
to  revolutionize  journalism,  advancing  the  newspaper 
press  to  its  magnificent  position  as  the  moving  power  of 
the  world. 

Many  forms  of  abbreviated  sign  writing  are  supposed 
to  have  been  practiced  by  the  learned  writers  of  Greece, 
Egypt  and  Persia  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  but  no  reliable  data  for  this  supposition  has 
been  discovered.  About  the  year  60  B.C.,  Plutarch,  the 
greatest  of  historians,  tells,  in  his  life  of  Cato  the  younger, 
of  one  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro,  a  namesake  of  Cicero,  who 
introduced  a  system  called  which  was  destined 

to  become  popular  among  many  of  the  eminent  men  of 
the  time.  This  system  of  character  writing  was  consider¬ 
ably  extended  by  Seneca,  until  the  number  of  characters 
employed  are  said  to  have  exceeded  seven  thousand.  Its 
use  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Romans,  and 
died  out  with  the  fall  of  their  empire.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  nothing  is  recorded  of  the  further  practice  of 
the  art. 

Shorthand  was  unknown  in  England  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  did  so  much  in  the  advancement 
of  learning  that  many  excellent  reforms  in  the  pursuit  of 
literature  were  introduced.  In  the  year  1587,  Dr.  Timothe 
Bright,  author  of  several  important  medical  works,  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  world  a  system  which  he  called  “  Characterie,” 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  for  many  of  the 
systems  of  other  inventors  in  after  years.  Little,  however, 
is  known  of  the  early  practice  of  the  art  in  England,  many 
of  the  works  known  to  have  been  published  not  now  being 
in  existence.  Innumerable  inventors  were  constantly 
introducing  something  new  and  improved  in  every  detail, 
but  though  three  hundred  systems  appeared  in  the  course 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  very  little  was  achieved  in 
the  interest  of  shorthand ;  indeed,  one  system  was  gener¬ 
ally  a  plagiarism  of  the  other.  Since  the  invention  of  the 
“winged  art,”  considerably  over  eight  hundred  works 
have  appeared  in  England,  half  of  which  owe  their  existence 
to  phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  phonography,  in  whose 
honor  the  idea  of  the  congress  has  been  originated,  was 
born  at  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  January  4,  1813,  and  his 
life  has  proved  a  long  and  earnest  endeavor  to  leave 
something  behind  him  calculated  to  be  of  lasting  worth 
to  mankind,  possessing  one  of  those  master  minds  which 
occasionally  illuminate  the  ofttimes  gloomy  pages  of 
history,  by  promoting  something  in  the  development  of 
civilization  and  the  extension  of  knowledge  ;  the  interest 
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of  peace  in  preference  to  that  of  war.  As  a  youth  he 
displayed  an  unusual  amount  of  zeal  and  perseverance, 
when  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  acquired  Byrom’s  system 
of  shorthand,  and  for  several  years  afterward  favored 
Taylor’s  system,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
speed  of  one  hundred  words  per  minute.  Finding  none  of 
the  systems  to  meet  with  his  ideas,  he  invented  a  system 
of  his  own,  which  he  presented  to  the  world  just  fifty  years 
ago,  under  the  title  of  “  Stenographic  Sound-hand.”  This 
has  been  wonderfully  improved,  and  run  through  about 
fifteen  distinct  editions,  until  it  now  assumes  the  almost 
perfect  system  called  “  Phonography,”  of  the  present  day. 
Even  now,  after  so  many  years’  practice  of  his  own  system,  ! 
Mr.  Pitman  is  not  averse  to  any  alteration  for  the  better, 
but  very  few  have  been  suggested  during  late  years. 
With  his  shorthand,  Mr.  Pitman  also  introduced  a  style  of 
common-sense  or  level-headed  spelling,  which  receives  the 
approbation  of  some  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  the  day. 
Its  adoption  would  help  much  to  make  the  English  tongue 
one  of  the  easiest  instead  of  what  it  now  is  —  the  hardest 
language  in  the  world  to  acquire.  There  is  every  reason 
why  our  words  should  be  spelled  as  we  pronounce  them, 
and  none  why  they  should  not. 

Phonography  has  a  great  many  followers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  for  it  is  applicable  for  use  in  any  language. 
Mr.  Pitman’s  books  have  had  an  enormous  sale,  some  of 
them  having  exceeded  a  million  copies.  Many  standard 
works  have  been  issued,  printed  from  engraved  characters, 
and  a  number  of  lithographed  magazines  enjoy  a  very 
large  circulation. 

Most  of  the  systems  used  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (their  number  is  not  few)  are  undoubted  plagiar¬ 
isms  of  phonography.  Perhaps  they  may  be  adapted  to 
suit  the  country,  but  no  expert  phonographer  would 
experience  difficulty  in  deciphering  them,  so  great  is  their 
resemblance  to  the  original  system. 

Inventive  geniuses  have  been  busily  employed  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  the  propagation  of  new  departures  in 
the  art  of  shorthand-writing.  Some  of  them  have  opened 
out  some  excellent  ideas,  but  altogether  too  complex  to  be 
practicable.  Pocknell’s  “  Legible  Shorthand,”  introduced 
about  five  years  ago,  was  sent  forth  with  considerable 
bombast ;  but  it  is  never  heard  of  now.  The  only  system 
meriting  public  favor,  besides  phonography,  is  the  French 
of  M.  Duployan,  known  in  England  as  the  “Sloan 
Duployan,”  which  has  many  advocates.  The  German 
systems  of  Stolze  and  Gabelsberger  are  becoming  well 
known,  and  have  great  merit. 

Altogether,  the  general  outlook  for  the  practice  of 
shorthand  is  a  bright  one.  It  is  quickly  becoming  one  of 
the  necessary  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  a  good  educa¬ 
tion.  The  wielder  of  the  pen  finds  no  little  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  if  he  cannot  make  use  of  this  modern 
style  of  caligraphy. 

By  a  coincidence,  the  tercentenary  of  shorthand  and 
the  jubilee  of  phonography  fall  in  the  same  year,  and 
stenographers  purpose  holding  a  large  gathering  in  Lon¬ 
don,  during  September,  to  celebrate  the  two  events,  and 
provide  a  lasting  memorial.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
satisfaction  to  note  that  young  typographers  are  taking  a 


great  interest  in  the  acquirement  of  shorthand.  Many 
compositors  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art,  and  accept 
it  as  copy.  In  many  cases  shorthand  copy  proves  more 
legible  than  the  longhand  copy  produced  by  reporters, 
for  some  of  it  is  a  dreadful  scrawl.  The  time  is  drawing 
surely  nearer  when  the  old,  antiquated  style  of  writing  will 
have  to  give  way,  and  let  the  result  of  progressiveness  take 
its  place. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  OFFICES  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

NO.  XIII. — BY  WALTER  L.  KING. 

This  article,  the  last  of  the  series  upon  Buenos  Ayres 
printing  establishments,  will  dwell  fully  upon  the 
typographical  establishment  of  Messrs.  Stiller  &  Laass. 
The  firm  is  the  largest  on  the  South  American  continent; 
therefore  let  it  receive  a  lengthy  notice. 

Soon  after  one  o’clock,  on  a  hot  afternoon,  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  writer  called  and  asked  for  the  Senor  Stiller 
(partner  Laass  is  traveling  in  Europe).  That  gentleman 
soon  came  forward,  and  after  a  little  discussion  led  the 
way  to  his  private  office. 

“  Pray  be  seated,”  said  he,  accompanying  the  words 
by  placing  on  the  desk  before  me  a  bunch  of  old  Chicago 
Lithographers,  on  which  to  glance,  while  he  himself 
scanned  the  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

Stiller  is  a  courteous,  business-like  person,  of  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Having  no  stiff  formalities, 
we  soon  became  friends,  and  dropped  into  operations 
immediately. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  establishments  of 
the  kind  existing  in  the  capital.  By  the  employment  of 
competent  persons  in  the  utilization  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  printing  material  the  firm  has  obtained  considerable 
notoriety  for  the  superior  excellence  of  the  work  turned 
out.  The  premises  of  the  Senors  Stiller  &  Laass  (the 
former  gentleman  is  a  German  and  the  latter  an  Argen¬ 
tine)  are  situated  in  calle  San  Martin,  at  number  i6o. 
About  three  hundred  persons  are  employed,  including  the 
workshop  at  La  Valle  241  (of  which  more  anon),  who, 
sallying  forth  into  the  narrow  street  at  close  of  working 
hours,  in  a  body,  would  seem  to  block  the  thoroughfare 
for  a  few  minutes. 

This  institution  had  a  humble  origin,  but  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  zeal  of  its  proprietors  and  the  great  number  of 
works  elaborated,  with  the  prompt  manner  in  which  they 
were  produced,  coupled  with  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  materials,  which  have  been  applied  wisely  and  profit¬ 
ably,  the  firm  quickly  reached  its  present  high  standing. 
The  printing  office  was  founded  in  February,  1882. 
Although  among  the  three  hundred  employ^  are  scores 
of  artisans  of  different  nationalities,  not  one  Englishman 
is  employed,  a  somewhat  surprising  fact.  Work  com¬ 
mences  at  seven  in  the  morning,  continuing  to  half-past 
five  in  the  evening.  From  eleven  to  half-past  twelve  is 
allowed  for  breakfast. 

The  building  is  of  two  stories,  the  whole  being  of  con¬ 
siderable  capacity,  yet  press  of  business  has  caused  the 
directors  to  see  that  even  larger  premises  are  necessary, 
and  important  enlargements  are  therefore  in  contemplation. 
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At  present  the  premises  are  crowded  with  material, 
making  several  rooms  uncomfortably  close  and  hot. 

Of  the  ten  great  departments  which  constitute  the 
present  edifice,  each  one  is  devoted  to  distinct  work,  and 
are  managed  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  workmen. 

In  the  event  of  fire  breaking  out,  the  devouring  element 
will  probably  make  but  little  headway,  for  a  large  reservoir 
is  located  in  the  building,  with  water  pipes  running  all 
over  the  place,  thus  assuring  a  good  supply  of  the  needful 
in  any  emergency.  Besides  this  precaution  the  firm  is 
insured  for  ^160,000  in  five  reliable  companies. 

The  first  office  a  visitor  sees  on  entering  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  the  counting  room,  in  which  five  persons  are 
engaged.  The  next  department,  which  lies  a  few  yards 
farther  back,  is  where  most  of  the  big  machines  are  located, 
consisting  of  nine  lithographic,  nine  printing,  four  Grandes, 
one  Prussian,  one  Universal,  from  M.  Gaily,  New  York, — 
being  the  only  North  American  printing  machine  in  this 
big  concern  —  and  three  numbering  machines.  This 
department  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  sixteen 
wide.  The  greater  part  of  the  presses  and  machinery  are 
from  Germany  and  France,  though  three  of  Dawson’s 
Wharfdales  and  some  minor  English  material  was  observ¬ 
able,  the  whole  being  driven  by  a  steam  engine  of  seven 
horsepower,  the  latter  from  Rushton,  Proctor  &  Co., 
of  Lincoln,  England.  There  is  also  a  machine  for  ink 
grinding.  Fifty  men  are  employed  in  this  department. 

I'he  room  devoted  to  lithographing  has  ten  presses, 
and  a  special  apparatus  for  stereotypes  of  all  classes.  There 
are  from  4,500  to  5,000  stones,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
work ;  also  the  necessary  paraphernalia  required  to  execute 
any  class  of  work  in  this  line  of  business.  Forty-five 
hands  are  engaged  in  this  department.  In  the  engraving 
room  fifteen  operators  and  four  apprentices  are  kept  busy. 
The  machines  consist  of  a  Universal,  a  Pantograph,  and 
three  engraving  instruments  on  different  systems.  Con¬ 
siderable  material  is  located  in  this  room.  Photo-litho¬ 
graphing  has  likewise  an  office,  replete  with  all  modern 
appliances. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  around  upstairs,  where  the  com¬ 
posing  room  is  located.  Sixty-five  men  and  a  few  boys  are 
busy  at  work.  Here  is  an  immense  amount  of  material  in 
this  department,  nearly  all  coming  from  Germany.  The 
forms  are  lowered  to  the  pressroom  by  machinery,  an 
advantage  which  is  highly  appreciated. 

In  the  bookbinding  department,  where  also  is  carried 
on  an  extensive  business  in  the  blank  book  line,  there  are 
two  presses,  two  ruling  machines  (from  Philadelphia,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken),  two  cardboard  cutting  machines,  and 
three  paper  cutters.  Here  may  also  be  found  a  machine 
for  making  book  backs,  two  Tor  sewing,  and  one  pam¬ 
phlet  stitcher.  Forty  men  find  occupation  in  this  room. 
There  are  three  perfecting  machines  in  another  room, 
and  twelve  Grandes,  which  produce  about  4,000,000 
numbers  monthly,  and  make  a  terrible  racket  in  doing  so. 

This  establishment  has  been  the  first  in  Buenos  Ayres 
to  utilize  the  services  of  woman  —  at  once  the  friend  and 
foe  of  man  —  for  here  twenty-four  of  them  are  employed, 
and  it  is  stated  they  do  their  work  with  “promptness, 
cleanliness  and  satisfaction.’’  [Which  is  certainly  to  their 


credit. ^ — A'T.]  In  this  room  is  revised,  numbered  and 
packed  all  the  different  varieties  of  stamped  and  bank 
paper  issued  by  the  firm,  the  material  for  the  latter  work 
being  imported  from  New  York.  Still  another  department 
contains  four  machines  for  cutting  paper,  two  presses,  and 
one  machine  for  cutting  memorandum  books  and  cards, 
and  two  machines  for  iron  and  stub  cutting,  which  employs 
seven  hands.  Two  porters’  services  are  always  found 
necessary  in  the  large  paper  deposit,  where  material  to 
the  value  of  ^55,000  is  stored.  A  like  amount  of  labor  is 
expended  on  the  room  containing  |8,ooo  worth  of  inks 
and  varnishes.  The  engine-room  contains  the  motor, 
before  mentioned,  for  running  the  twenty-five  machines. 
Hiree  mechanics  are  engaged. 

Eleven  hands  have  two  departments  to  themselves  in 
which  to  execute  their  tasks  at  the  rubbing  and  renovating 
of  lithographic  stones. 

Here  are  some  interesting  figures  concerning  the  work¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  Stiller  &  Laass’  establishment. 


Typograpliic  impressions  each  month .  i  ,000,000 

Lithographic  impressions  each  month .  800,000 

Annual  consumption  of  materials .  $80,000 

Monthly  salaries  of  employes .  $12,000 

Value  of  machines  on  premises .  $70,000 

Value  of  type  on  premises .  $50,000 


The  writer  was  surprised  when  the  Senor  Stiller  said, 
“  Now  let  us  go  to  the  other  workshop,”  not  having  heard 
previously  that  the  firm  had  other  premises.  To  calle 
Lavalle  241,  then,  nearly  ten  minutes  walk,  away  we  went, 
and  found  a  considerable  workshop  in  full  activity.  It  is 
a  vast  storage  place  of  material  belonging  to  Stiller  & 
Laass,  consisting  of  an  immense  a.ssortment  of  books  and 
stationery.  The  bookbinding  art  is  carried  on  extensively 
by  some  twenty  operatives,  women  being  plentiful  among 
them.  A  dozen  hands,  also,  are  engaged  in  lithographing 
on  the  same  premises. 

Latterly,  a  stereotypic  outfit  has  been  provided ;  but  at 
moment  of  writing  no  steam-driven  machinery  is  in  the 
establishment — a  state  of  affairs  that  will  not  last  long, 
however. 

We  now  returned  to  San  Martin  160,  sometimes  called 
the  imprenta  “  La  Union,”  and  had  a  short  conversation 
before  parting.  “  In  which  months  of  the  year  are  you 
most  slack?”  “We  are  never  so  —  always  busy.  For 
months  we  have  been  working  overtime,  from  seven  in 
the  morning  till  seven  at  night.  Our  machines,  indeed, 
frequently  run  till  ten  o’clock  every  night,  for  weeks.” 

Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  establishment  erected 
by  Senor  Stiller,  such  is  the  general  run  of  work  in  the 
printing  offices  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  such  it  is  likely  to 
continue  for  several  more  years  to  come. 

The  firm  above  reviewed  execute  all  varieties  of  work — 
from  cigarette  wrappers,  the  clever  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  on  which  are  admirably  done,  considering  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  put,  to  bank  drafts  and  govern¬ 
ment  bills.  Bookwork  is  also  a  principal  feature. 

RECAl’lTULATION. 

The  series  of  articles  upon  the  printing  offices  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
began  in  The  Inland  Printer  of  June,  1886,  and  continued  montli 
after  month,  with  but  two  interruptions — that  of  September  and  January 
last — until  present  date  of  June,  1887,  are  now  concluded. 
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Every  printing  office  in  the  city  has  been  noted  upon  —  from  those 
occupying  the  humblest  position,  which  were  awarded  full  mention,  so 
far  as  name  and  location  went,  to  the  lengthy  reviews  given  of  the 
biggest  establishments  in  Argentine’s  capital.  Absolutely  not  one  of 
any  note  has  been  missed. 

Reprinted  in  book  form,  the  articles  would  fill  a  moderate-sized 
volume,  forming  the  first,  most  extensive,  most  accurate  and  most 
practical  work  upon  the  typographic  art — historical,  descriptive,  etc. — 
in  South  America  that  has  ever  been  penned. 

The  following  offices,  ranking  in  size  in  the  order  given  below 
(Roman  numerals  in  parentheses  denote  number  of  article  in  which 
they  appeared)  were  reviewed:  Driven  by  steam  —  Stiller  &  Laass, 
San  Martin  i6o  and  Lavalle  241  (XII);  J.  H.  Kidd  &  Co.,  San 
Martin  155  (I);  Guillermo  Kraft,  Reconquista  92  (XI),  only  office  the 
proprietor  of  which  refused  to  allow  an  inspection,  but  full  particulars, 
nevertheless,  were  obtained  from  an  outsider,  and  duly  reported ;  Le 
Coiirrier  de  La  Plata,  Metico  304  (IX) ;  J.  N.  Klingelfuss,  Venezuela 
232  and  234  (XI).  Driven  by  gas — -Jacobo  Peuser,  San  Martin  96,  98, 
100  (VII) ;  George  Mackern,  San  Martin  7  (IV),  now,  owing  to 
formal  retirement  of  founder,  conducted  by  his  son  and  a  partnej-  under 
style  of  Mackern  &  Maclean ;  Pablo  E.  Coni,  Alsina  60,  not,  as  incor¬ 
rectly  printed,  Defensa  60  (VI),  printing  office  removed  to  Peru  334, 
but  head  offices  will  always  remain  at  first-mentioned  address ;  D.  W. 
Lowe  (misprinted  Lane)  &  Co.,  San  Martin  117,  and  Cuyo  108  (11), 
being  a  report  on  all  printing  done,  by  various  distinct  parties,  on  the 
premises  known  as  the  Herald  building;  M.  Biedma,  Belgrano  133  to 
139  (X);  Agustin  Casa,  Moreno  51  (V);  Juan  A.  Alsina,  Mejico  634 
(X);  Juan  Checchi  &  C’ia,  Corrientes,  218  (XI).  Driven  by  hand — 
Viuda  Ceroni  &  Ilijos,  Reconquista  270;  Ld  Operaio  Italiano,  Cuyo 
267  (XI);  Buffet,  Tucuan  23  (VI),  now  Buffet  &  Bosch;  Mariano 
Marzano,  Defensa  139  (VI),  printing  office  has  ceased  to  be,  premises 
pulled  down,  owner  retired  (happy  man  !) ;  Alberto  Nunez,  Piedad  135 
(X),  removed  to  Piedad  I7j4  ;  Luis  Maunier,  Moreno  240  (XI); 
B.  Borghese,  Bolivar  130  (XI),  and  an  accurate  bit  was  also  given  in 
article  XI  of  some  twenty  small  jobbing  printers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  important  newspaper 
offices,  every  one  executing  general  printing,  were  written  upon  :  L.a 
Nacion,  San  Martin  214  to  218  (HI) ;  El  Atacional,  Bolivar  67  (IX) ; 
J^a  Patria,  Bolivar  92 (IX)  ;  El  Correo  Espanol,  Piedras  126  (IX); 
also  Argentine  Times,  Pasco  163  (I),  has  ceased  to  exist;  and  Standard, 
Maipu  94  (I). 

More  by  way  of  a  curiosity,  yet  none  the  less  a  matter  of  interest 
and  instruction,  believing  it  to  be  a  subject  that  has  hitherto  never 
received  full  notice,  were  the  bounds  of  the  city  passed,  and  an  inspec¬ 
tion  made  and  full  report  given  of  a  South  American  convict  printing 
estalrlishment  —  that  in  the  penitentiary  (VII). 

In  all,  twenty-seven  printing  offices  received  more  or  less  ample 
notice ;  while  the  number  of  smaller  ones  visited  and  chronicled,  bring 
the  figures  up  to  over  fifty,  and  if  there  be  added  to  this  amount  several 
very  small  general  ju  inters,  whose  places  have  escaped  notice,  also  some 
half-dozen  concerns  in  different  departments  under  supervision  of  the 
government,  and  if  there  be  included  all  the  printing  offices  of  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  then  it  can  with  safety  be  said  that  Buenos 
Ayres  has  quite  eighty  typographical  houses,  being  one  to  about  every 
5,500  souls,  reckoning  that  the  city  has  a  population  of  close  on  450,000 
inhabitants. 

Nationality  of  proprietors  of  general  printing  offices,  where  obtain- 
alile:  Italian  (principally  small  concerns),  ll;  Argentins,  Uraguayans 
and  Spaniards,  12;  Erench,  9  ;  German,  4;  British,  2  ;  Swiss,  i ;  North 
American,  i ;  Polish,  i. 

Some  offices  work  48  hours  per  week,  others  59;  an  average  will 
therefore  be  found  in  56. 

The  average  wages  for  journeymen  printers  are  $65  per  month. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  offices  is,  on  the  whole,  good.  Zt?  Courricr 
de  la  Plata,  and  Kidd’s  establishment  (the  former  a  French  house, 
latter  English)  particularly  deserve  mention  in  this  respect. 

More  than  fifteen  hundred  jirinters,  machinists,  lithographers  and 
stereotypers  are  employed  ;  and  that  figure  can  be  trebled  when  reckon¬ 
ing  the  employment  the  printing  offices  give,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
other  people. 


In  lithography,  seven  of  the  biggest  firms  go  in  for  this  branch  as 
much  as  typography ;  there  are  in  this  city,  however,  over  a  dozen 
houses  practicing  lithography  solely ;  but  one  of  these,  and  that  the 
most  important,  was  noticed:  M.  Martinez,  Alsina  257  (XI).  Another 
large  firm  in  same  line  is  that  of  Baratelli  &  Cerri,  Bolivar  104  to  no  ; 
and  E.  Ilalitzky,  Tacuari  82. 

In  stereotyping,  only  four  of  the  big  general  printing  offices  have 
foundries  of  their  own ;  but  there  are  some  half-dozen  growing  young 
concerns  in  the  trade. 

The  total  value  of  the  printing  machinery  and  printing  type  in  actual 
use  in  offices  in  Buenos  Ayres  hovers  between  $750,000  and  $800,000. 

WHERE  DOES  THE  MATERIAL  COME  FROM? 

In  the  supply  of  printing  machinery  and  type  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
France  comes  first,  Germany  second,  England  third,  Belgium  fourth. 
United  States  fifth,  and  Italy  sixth. 

One-half  of  all  the  printing  machinery  to  be  seen  in  Argentine’s 
capital  bears  the  name  of  Marinoni,  of  Paris,  and  this  can  safely  be 
taken  as  an  index  of  the  export  trade  of  same  firm  to  the  greater  part  of 
South  America. 

The  other  half  is  composed  of  machinery  from  the  following  coun¬ 
tries,  and  supplied  in  amount  in  the  order  given :  France,  Germany, 
England,  Belgium,  United  States. 

A  small  amount  of  material  comes  from  Italy — and  very  poor  much 
of  it  is,  too. 

Germany  has  more  lithographic  machinery  in  Buenos  Ayres  than 
France,  and  the  latter  country  more  than  England. 

In  the  supply  of  machinery  for  bookbinding  departments,  Germany 
is  again  first,  France  second,  England  third  and  Belgium  fourth. 

From  France  comes  one-half  of  all  the  type  used,  and  Germany, 
then  England,  and  lastly  the  United  States,  complete  the  remaining  half. 

With  the  exception  of  Italy,  North  America  is  last  on  the  list  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  the  market  of  the  southern  continent  with  goods  in 
the  printing  and  kindred  trades’  line.  A  few  roller  proof-presses,  and 
half-a-dozen  treadle-jobbers  from  New  York,  same  amount  of  latter 
from  Halifax,  also  from  Boston,  a  few  dozen  cases  and  fonts  from 
Philadelphia,  and  a  score  of  type  series  from  Chic'ago,  distributed  among 
a  dozen  houses  in  this  city,  constitute  the  entire  supply  that  has  yet 
come  from  the  States. 

The  largest  machine  of  North  America  make  is  a  Hoe  drum-cylinder 
press,  located  in  Herald  building ;  formerly  the  property  of  a  defunct 
English  newspaper  published  in  Montevideo. 

The  city  of  Brussels,  which  could  be  comfortably  stowed  away  in- 
any  small  creek  of  the  Mississippi,  supplies  more  machinery  than  the 
whole  of  the  cities  of  North  America  put  together. 

It  is  in  the  supply  of  paper  ruling  machines  that  the  states  has 
an  advantage ;  these  articles  (twenty  in  number)  are  from  Hickok, 
Pennsylvania.  France  closely  follows. 

North  American  machinery  and  type,  luherever  used,  gives  the  highest 
satisfaction.  Lt  is  particidarly  noticeable  for  durability  and  faithful 
performance  of  work. 

The  sole  and  only  reason  for  the  little  demand  for  material  from  the 
states  is  want  of  direct  steamship  communication.  Between  this  port 
and  Europe  there  are  a  score  of  regular  liners  making  trips  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  less  than  twenty-five 
days.  There  is  an  occasional  steamer  from  Argentine’s  capital  to  New 
York,  but  no  regular,  reliable  line.  Forty  days,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  are  occupied  ere  goods  reach  this  port  from  the  world’s  metropolis. 

“  Do  you  think,  with  direct  steamship  communication  established, 
there  will  be  an  extension  of  trade  between  the  printers  of  this  republic 
and  the  manufacturers  of  North  America?”  was  a  question  put  to  many 
typographers  in  the  city.  “  Yes,”  was  the  invariable  reply  ;  “  there  will 
be  an  immediate,  spontaneous  demand  for  goods  from  the  states,  not 
alone  from  printers,  but  from  hundreds  of  other  business  men.” 

So  it  only  remains  for  the  desired  bi-monthly  steam  communication 
to  be  put  on,  thereby  gladdening  the  hearts  of  many  millions  of  people, 
in  order  to  see  the  realization  of  that  extended  commerce  which  it  is  the 
ambition  of  The  Inland  Printer  to  see  consummated,  and  which,  it 
will  distinctly  be  seen  later  on,  was  initiated  by  the  series  of  articles 
I  upon  and  entitled  “  The  Printing  Offices  of  Buenos  Ayres.” 
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To  answer  the  many  inquiries  for  market  quotations  on  staple  papers,  in  the  way  of  Printers’  Stock,  we  have  decided  (with  the 
assistance  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.)  to  list  our  regular  stock  and  make  prices  on  same,  so  that  the  printing  trade  will  be  posted  from 
month  to  month  on  the  market  value  of  standard  papers. 


PRINT  PAPER.  PER  LB. 

Acme  Mills  New.s. . . .  6)4c 

Standard  Mills  News .  6c 

Sussex  Mills  News . 554c 

Erie  Mills  News .  5C 

Colored  Poster . 654c 

White  Poster . 654c 

BOOK  PAPERS.  PER  LB. 

Extra  Super  Calendered,  white  and  tint . gc 

S.  No.  I,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 854c 

B.  &  M.,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 8c 

Wawasa  S.  &  C.,  white  and  tint .  754c 

Star  No.  3,  white  and  tint . 6^c 

COVER  PAPERS.  per  ream. 

Enameled  Cover,  20  x  25  (twenty-six  shades) _ $6  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20x25,  65  lb .  5  85 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  50  lb .  4  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  50  lb.  laid .  4  50 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  35  lb . 3  15 

No.  r  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  25  lb .  2  25 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  20  x  25,  20  lb .  i  80 

No.  I  Cover  Paper,  22  x  28,  40  lb .  3  60 

BLOTTING  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  white .  13c 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  colors  .  14c 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  white  .  iic 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  colors .  12c 


FLAT  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Crane  Bros.  All  Linens . 20  per  ct.  dis. 

Carey  Linen .  .  22c 

Royal  Crown  Linen .  25c 

Crane  &  Co’s  Bonds,  Onion  Skin,  etc  20  per  ct.  dis. 
L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger  Papers,  full  rms. .  20  per.  ct.  dis. 

Ledger  Mills  (best  No.  2  Ledger) .  19c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove  and  laid  . . .  i8c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  cream  laid .  i8c 

Wawasa  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove .  16c 

Welland  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  15c 

Mascot  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  13c 

St.  Charles  Mills  (No.  i,  E.  S.) .  loc 

PER  REAM. 

No.  I  White  French  Folio . $i  t5 

No.  I  Colored  French  Folio  (six  colors) .  i  20 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Folio .  2  30 

No.  I  Colored  Double  French  I'olio  (six  colors)..  2  40 
No.  I  White  Double  French  Royal . 3  00 

PER  LB. 

E.  S.  Mills  Tinted  Flats.... . .  .  iic 

Parchment  Writing  Manila .  7c 

ENVELOPES. 

We  allow  thirty-five  per  cent  discount  from  this  list. 

Commercial  Sizes— First  Quality,  X. 

All  sizes  are  in  half-thoit- 
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$i  80 
I  90 


124  White  Wove . 70 

234  Amber  Laid .  i  80 

244  Green  Laid .  r  80 

254  Blue  Laid . i  80 


25 

2  35 
2  35 
2  35 
2  35 
2  35 


CARD  BOARDS.  254  Blue  Laid . i  80  i  90 

2-PLV.  3-PLY.  4  PLY. 

St.  Charles  Bristol,  per  hundred  .  .$2  00  $2  40  $2  80 

Wawasa  Bristol,  per  hundred . 2  80  3  35  3  go 

Florence  Bristol,  per  hundred  ....  3  50  425  5  00 

PER  100  SHS. 

Three-ply  Tinted  Bristol  (fourteen  shades) . ^3  50 

No.  4  Blanks . 3  co 

No.  5  Blanks.  .. . . .  325 

No.  6  Blanks . . .  3  50 

No.  754  Blanks . 3  75 

No.  10  Blanks . 4  00 

No.  12  Blanks . . . 4  50 

No.  14  Blanks . 5  00 

No.  1754  Blanks . .  5  50 

No.  1854  Blanks .  7  00 

No.  254  White  China .  3  25 

No.  554  White  China . 4  00 

No.  8  White  China .  6  50 

Thin  Colored  China  (six  shades) . 2  25 

Thick  Colored  China  (fourteen  shades) . 2  50 

Three-ply  Tough  Check  (eight  shades) .  5  00 

Eight-ply  Tough  Check  (four  shades) . 13  00 

Three-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) ...  4  00 
Fpur-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades)  ....  5  00 

Six-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) . 6  00 

Tag  Board  No.  90,22x28 . . . 1  55 

Tag  Board  No.  100,  22  x  28 .  i  75 

Tag  Board  No.  no,  22  x  28 .  i  90 

Tag  Board  No.  120,  22  x  28 . z  05 

Show  Cards  (five  shades) . . . 5  50 

We  also  have  in  our  envelope  stock  many  odd  sizes,  as  well 
our  sample  book  of  Printers’  Ruled  Goods. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Fancy  Stationery ;  also  any  samples  you  may  desire.  Write  for  c 
to  secure  trade. 

BE  CERTAIN  TO  SEE  OUR  PATENT  ELECTION  STICKERS. 


First  Quality,  XX. 

Fui/  Governvtent  Cut.  Size  6  is  put  up 
thousand  boxes ;  all  larger  sizes  are  in  hal 
boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

126  White  Wove . $2  15 

226  White  Wove . 2  25 

236  Amber  Laid .  2  25 

276  Canary  Laid . 2  25 

2r46  Blue  Granite . 2  25 

2106  Azurene  Wove . z  25 

2126  Cream  Laid . 2  25 

2136  Duplex  (Blue  Lined) .  2  25  .... 

128  White  Wove,  XXX . 2  45  2  55 

228  White  Wove,  XXX .  2  50  2  60 

Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

In  this  grade  the  Sizes  6  and  654  are  Full  Govern¬ 
ment  Cut,  and  are  put  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

406  Melon  Laid . 90 

416  Fawn  Laid .  i  90 

426  White  Wove .  i  90 

436  Amber  Laid .  i  90 

446  Green  Laid .  i  90 

456  Lt.  Blue  Laid .  i  90 

466  Azurene  Wove .  i  90 

476  Canary  Laid .  i  90 

486  Corn  Laid .  i  90 

496  Cherry  Laid .  i  90 

the  regular  pay,  drug,  bank  portfo 


Second  Quality,  X. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter  thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  654  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  654. 

314  Fawn  Laid . ^i  55  jft  60 

324  White  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

334  Amber  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

354  Blue  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

374  Canary  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

384  Corn  Laid .  i  55  i  60 

Second  Quality,  XX. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  Neiu  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  654  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  654. 

306  Melon  Laid . $i  80  go 

316  Fawn  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

326  White  Laid .  1  80  i  90 

336  Amber  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

356  Blue  Laid .  i  80  r  90 

366  Azurene  Wove . i  80  i  90 

376  Canary  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

386  Corn  Laid . .  i  80  i  90 

396  Cherry  Laid  .  i  80  i  90 

Manila. 


654. 


NO.  SIZES,  b. 

250  Manila  New  Gov’t . $  80 

280  Manila  New  Gov’t .  90  i  00 

350  Manila  New  Gov’t .  95  i  05 

360  Manila  New  Gov’t .  i  00  i  10 

360  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  10  i  20 

440  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  25  i  35 

770  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  40  i  50 

880  Manila  Full  Gov’t . 2  35  2  55 

Official  Sizes— First  Quality,  XX. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  ii. 

126  White  Wove . $3  50  $2  go  $4  85 

226  White  Wove . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

236  Amber  Laid . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

256  Blue  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

276  Canary  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

286  Corn  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

Official  Sizes— Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 


NO.  SIZES,  9.  10. 

426  White  Wove . $3  30  $3  60 

436  Amber  Laid  . 3  30  3  60 


$4  45 
4  45 


Official  Sizes— Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes.  Sizes  not  priced 
are  not  kept  in  stock. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  II. 

350  Manila . $i  80  ^2  00  $2  45 

360  Manila .  1  90  2  10  2  60 

380  Manila  Ex .  3  25  3  70  .... 

440  Manila . 2  10  2  25  3  m 

770  Manila .  2  45  2  70  3  60 

880  Manila .  4  00  4  25  6  00 

tc.  Send  for  our  sample  box  and  full  price  list ;  also 


scounts  and  special  quotations,  so  that  we  can  help  you 

SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION. 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 
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Established  1804. 


pARMER,  PiTTLE  &  Qo. 

Xype  FOUNDERS. 

J 


CHICAGO:  154  Monroe  St. 


NEW  YORK  :  63-65  Beekman  St. 


N 


EVVSPAPER 

DRESSES. 


OB  OFFICE 

OUTFITS. 


OUR 

BOOK  AND 


TVPR 


Cast  from  the 
BEST  QUALITY 

NEWSPAPER  JL  J.  -L - J  DURABLE  METAL 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 

- OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS - 

JOB,  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  we  can  fit  out 
Complete  Office  in  our  own  type.  Cast  on  our  own.  or  the  “  point  system,” 
the  pica  of  which  is  identical  with  ours. 


PRINTING  INK 

WORKS. 

C.  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 


Printing  Presse.s,  Printing  Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 


710  Sansom  St. 


Philadelphia, 


ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cabinets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones, 

ETC. 

^Tr^^nch.i  Ciia.s.  B.  Ro.ss,  Manager.  ""^on^'oe  st. 


27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
66  SHARP  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 
198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


Hamilton  &  Baker, 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEFOUNDRY 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Holly  Wood  Type, 


Machinery  and  Material, 

Also 

Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture, 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 

Importers  of 

GERMAN  INKS  AND  BRONZES. 

FACTORY:  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS: 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sts,  338,  340,  342  Dearborn  St. 

Telephone  1745. 

G  H  I  G  AGO. 


Also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 


- - Printers  Materials,  - 

CABINETS,  REGLETS, 

CASES,  FURNITURE, 

STANDS,  CUTTING  STICKS, 

■ - Printers  Tools  and  Inks.— — - 


We  can  furnish  any  Special  Wood  Work  wanted.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished. 

Send  for  new  Specimen  Books,  just  out. 

HAMILTON  &  BAKER, 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
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Paper. 


A 


E 


F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co., 

208  <5r  210 

Randolph  Street^ 

Chicago. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all 
kmds  of 


R 

++++++++++ 

Paper. 

++++++++++ 

JT 

A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map  and  Photo-Engravers, 

- AND - 

Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 

119  MONROR  ST"., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  GH  1C  AGO. 
- - 

We  desire  to  inform  our  patrons  and  the  trade  at  large,  that  we  have 
just  issued  a  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  of  our 

SPECIMEN  BOOK 

OF 

MISCELLANEOUS  CUTS, 

Especially  adapted  for  the  printing  of 


The  Book  will  be  sent  to  Printers  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrapping 
Paper  on  application. 


Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

uyg  A  is:  E  :gt.  s, 

GHIGAGO. 

Book  -  - 
News  -  - 
Writing  - 
Blotting  - 
Wrapping 


****** 


Paper 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


Envelopes,  Cardboard,  Tags,  etc. 


/K 


OUR  NEW  LINE 

OXFORD  * 

(  SUPERFINE  ) 

FLaATP  and  RUDB.D. 

Send  for  Samples, 


F.  L.  HURLBUTT. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER. 


GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

R.  E.  POLLOCK. 


BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 


dNKSi 


INKS^ 


IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


Office  and  Factory,  ii  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 
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Whitlock  Machine  Works 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Whitlock  Cylinder  Presses- 

=AND — 


Champion  Paper  Cutters. 


BIRMINGHAM,  CONN. 
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Gc-o.WVal\v(L'c's  Sows 

licvVvS 

(>o  ISoVvw  SV. 

lAdwHoAi. 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


W.  O.  TYLER  PAPER  GO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  DEALERS  IN 

— =PAPERSs — 

SUITED  TO  THE  USES  OF 

PRINTERS,  STATIONERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOKBINDERS,  ETC. 

Our  lines  of  Book,  Print  and  Flat  Papers,  Envelopes,  Cardboards,  etc.,  are  not  surpassed  in  quality, 
quantity  or  variety  by  those  of  any  other  house.  East  or  West. 

-PRICES  ALWAYS  ROCK  BOTTOM. -  - =z== 

If  you  have  not  received  our  HANDY  INDEXED  CATALOGUE,  send  your  business  card  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  copy. 


W.  0.  TYLER  PAPER  CO.,  169-171  Adams  St,  Chicago,  111. 
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eANBORNS’ 

NEW  PAPER  CUTTER 
^THE  ’87^ 


Superior  in  Every  Respect  to  all  other  Low  Price  Cutters. 


TO  CUT  25  INCHES. 

PRICE,  -  -  -  $115.00 


TO  CUT  32  INCHES. 

PRICE,  -  -  -  $150.00 


DELIVERED  FREE  ON  CARS  AT  FACTORY. 


Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons, 

6g  Beekman  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


MANUFACTORY:  STANDARD  MACHINERY  CO.,  MYSTIC  RIVER,  CONN. 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 

115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 

USED  BY  THE 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (all 
offices),  Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines  Leader,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Du¬ 
buque  Herald,  Dubuque  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph,  Quincy 
Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Burlington  Gazette,  Keokuk  Gates  City, 
Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times-Mirror,  Kansas 
City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUK  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  our  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  Works’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


OVER  20,000  IN  USE.: 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


SIZES:  I,  2,  4,  7,  10,  IS,  2S  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  A  ]SJ\^  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 

Per  Cent.  LESS  GAS  than  _  DOING  THE  SAME  WORK. 


IT  IS  AN  ECONOMIZER  OF  BRONZE  POWDER. 


HAS  NO  RIVAL,  IS  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT. 

The  bronze  is  received  in  the  top  (which  is  closed  tightly  by  the  slide  shown  in 
cut),  and  delivered  through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  passing  through 
a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The  supply  regulated  by  thtimb-screw  at  end 
of  pad.  It  is  of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents  all  waste,  as 
the  “  Elm  City”  feeds  only  as  fast  as  wanted,  and  just  where  you  want  it,  on  the 
work,  and  not  all  over  the  table. 

Price,  large  size,  by  6  inches,  ....  $2.50. 

For  light  work,  2>^  inches  square,  .....  1.50. 


“Splendid  Little  Machine.” — Your  Elm  City  Counter  is  a  sjilendid  little 
machine,  and  must  drive  out  all  others. —  Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis. 

“  Good  Machines." — We  have  sold  several  of  your  Elm  City  Card  Cutters,  and 
know  them  to  be  good  machines. —  Collins  Sfi  M’ Leester,  Letter  Founders,  Phila. 


Send  for  description  of  these,  and  all  our  other  goods. 

Manufilclurcil  lij  G.  D.  R.  HUBBARD,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


G. 


W.  VAN  ALLEN. 


C.  FRANK  BOUGHTON.  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN. 


Van  Allens  &  Boughton, 

(Successors  to  G.  W.  &  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN), 


PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 

AND  MILLWRIGHTS, 

DEALERS  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 

Manufacturers  of  Stereotype  Blocks  of  Iron  or  Wood. 


Shops:  59  ANN  STREET,  17  &  19  ROSE  STREET, 


416  JOHN.  TELEPHONE,  468  NASSAU. 

NRW  YORK. 


SECOND-HAND  LIST. 


All  machinery  thoroughly  rebuilt 
R.  HOE  &  CO.  BED. 

Double  Cylinder  Newspaper 

Press,  -  -  -  28  X  41 

Three  Revolution  Newspaper 

Press,  -  -  -  41  X  60 

Single  Large  Cylinder,  -  32  x  50 

CAMPBELL  PRESSES. 

Two  No.  3,  Complete,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
Three  “  3,  Complete,  4  Rollers,  32  x  46 

COTTRELL  PRESSES. 

Stop  Cylinder,  6  Rollers  (six 

years  old),  -  -  37  x  52 

Extra  Heavy  Drum,  4  Rollers,  25  x  35 


INSIDE 
CHASE. 
7x  II 
7X  II 
9  X  14 
13  X  19 
10  X  15 
10  X  15 
10  X  IS 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoe  Hand  Press,  -  24  x  36^^ 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  -  23  x  ssH 

Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  30  x  40 

Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  27  x  43 

Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  27  x  41 

Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  26  x  40 


and  tested  before  shipping. 

JOBBERS. 
Universal,  -  .  - 

Gordon, 

Gordon,  .  -  - 

Peerless 

Liberty,  -  .  - 

Standard, 

Superior,  .  -  . 


One  Bullock  Web  Perfecting  Press,  prints  double  JVe7v  York  Sun,  with 
Wetting  Machine  .and  Stereotype  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Stereotype  Blocks,  made  of  iron  or  wood.  Send 
for  estimates.  Chases  made  to  order. 
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A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 
Published  Monthly  by 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

183,  185,  187  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

H.  O.  SHEPARD,  Pres. . JOS.  PEAKE,  Treas. 

WM.  JOHNSTON,  Sec’y. 

Editorial  Office,  Second  Floor  183-187  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  CAMERON,  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  dollars  per  annum  in  advance ;  for  six  months,  one  dollar ;  single  copies, 
twenty  cents. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  paid,  eleven  shillings  and  four  pence  per 
annum. 

To  countries  within  the  postal  union,  seventy-five  cents  per  annum  additional; 

Postage  stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  remit  them, 
one-cent  stamps  are  preferred. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  be  issued  promptly  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  by  postoffice  order 
or  in  currency  at  our  risk. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furnish  valuable  news  and 
information  to  those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  the  printing  profession, 
and  printers  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  by  sending  him 
news  pertaining  to  the  craft  in  their  section  of  the  country,  particularly  individual 
theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


SPACE. 

ONE 

MONTH. 

THREE 

MONTHS. 

SIX 

MONTHS. 

ONE 

YEAR. 

Plain  card  . 

^  5  00 

$13  SO 

$  25  50 

$  48  00 

One-eighth  page  . . 

10  00 

27  00 

51  00 

96  00 

One-quarter  page . 

15  00 

40  50 

76  50 

144  00 

One-half  page . . 

25  00 

67  50 

127  50 

240  00 

One  page. . . . . . . 

42  00 

1 13  50 

214  00 

400  00 

WANT  COLUMN. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  line ;  minimum,  75  cents.  Orders  for  this  column  inust  be 
accompanied  by  cash. 


The  Inland  Printer  may  be  obtained  at  retail,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
received  by  the  following : 

M.  P.  McCoy,  General  Agent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  7  Water  Lane, 
Ludgate  Circus,  London.  Eng. 

Chas.  W.  Curry,  183  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

Dominion  Typefou.nding  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

E.  A.  Stahlerodt,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elm  City  Printers’  Warehouse,  379  State  street.  New  Haven,  Conn 
Golding  &  Co.,  183  Fort  Hill  Sq.,  Boston. 

H.  L.  Pelouze  &  Son,  314  and  316  Eighth  street  N.  W.,  Washington. 

J.  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  typefounders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  Maudlin,  pressroom  of  W.  B.  Eurford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99  Gravier street.  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis  Printers’  Supply  Co.,  224  Walnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  Merk,  234  East  Main  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  N.  Trimble,  no  E.  Twelfth  street,  Kansas  City. 

L.  Gideon,  Omaha,  Neb. 

S.  G.  Dunlop,  77  Nelson  street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

L.  L.  Talbott,  care  of  Iowa  Printing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

P.  A.  Loersch,  Free  Press  News  Room,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHICAGO,  JULY,  1887. 


CONSIDERABLE  feeling  has  been  manifested  by  the 
members  of  No.  9,  Pressmen’s  Union,  by  the  revocation 
of  their  charter  at  the  recent  session  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  The  almost  universal  expression 
among  the  pressmen,  however,  was  that  while  they  were 
anxious  to  have  the  feeders  maintain  their  union,  as  such, 
it  was  both  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  pressmen  proper  to 
belong  to  a  body  having  their  name,  while  they  were  really 
in  the  minority,  at  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one.  In  Albany  and 
Boston,  for  example,  both  feeders  and  pressmen  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  organization,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
the  majority  of  the  delegates  thought  should  be  adopted 
throughout  the  country. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  SOUTH  AND  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  WALTER  LODIA  KING,  our  South  American 
correspondent,  has  virtually  brought  to  a  termina¬ 
tion,  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  the 
series  of  articles  upon  the  printing  offices  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Throughout  the  whole  twelve  chapters,  into  which  this 
description  of  the  typographic  art  in  Argentine  has  been 
divided,  a  view  of  deep,  practical  interest  to  the  American 
type  founder  and  press  manufacturer  has  been  opened  up. 
In  the  lengthy  description  of  the  largest  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  in  South  America,  that  of  Stiller  &  Laass,  we 
read  that  in  this  house,  using  machinery  valued  at  ^70,000, 
there  is  only  one  printing  press  of  North  American  manu¬ 
facture — a  “Universal”  treadle,  from  New  York — and  a 
similar  state  of  affairs  exists  in  the  establishments  of  nearly 
all  the  other  firms  reviewed. 

Regarding  the  valuable  summary  given  at  end  of  the 
article,  in  which  the  gist  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject  is  reproduced  in  a  few  paragraphs,  we  note 
several  telling  and  humiliating  assertions,  which,  but  for 
the  authority  making  them,  we  should  deem  incorrect. 
In  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  population  of  450,000 
inhabitants,  possessing  fifty  printing  establishments  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  and  capacities,  where  the  value  of  the  material 
therein  is  estimated  at  ^800,000,  our  products  are  com¬ 
paratively  unknown. 

These  statements  furnish  food  for  reflection.  Why 
should  a  single  Paris  firm  supply  half  of  all  the  machinery 
used  in  the  printing  offices  of  South  America?  What 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question :  How  is  it  that  a 
French  house  has  manipulated  the  market  of  countries 
south  of  the  equator,  and  supplied  to  one  of  its  most 
flourishing  cities  alone,  in  less  than  ten  years,  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  machinery?  And  why  has  it 
been  written,  “The  city  of  Brussels,  which  could  be  com¬ 
fortably  stowed  away  in  almost  any  small  creek  of  the 
Mississippi,  supplies  Buenos  Ayres  with  more  machinery 
than  the  whole  of  the  cities  of  North  America  put 
together”?  Here  there  is  certainly  room  for  serious 
reflection.  For  years  past  a  most  extensive  market  for 
every  class  of  goods  manufactured  in  connection  with  the 
printing  trade  has  been  open  to  the  world.  We  have 
neglected  to  compete  for  the  many  and  valuable  prizes 
which  this  new  and  inviting  field  offered,  and  allowed  the 
manufacturers  of  Europe  to  reap  the  advantages  which  we 
ourselves  should  have  claimed. 

But,  while  regretting  our  lack  of  enterprise  in  that 
direction  during  the  past  twelve  years,  there  is  yet  ample 
room  in  which  the  industries  represented  by  this  journal 
may  be  pushed,  with  immediate  advantage  to  all  concerned. 
South  America  is  just  Beginning  to  put  on  a  civilized  garb. 
A  steady  immigration  flow  is  opening  up  the  several  repub¬ 
lics  constituting  the  southern  continent,  and  developing 
their  immense  and  unlimited  natural  resources.  Railways 
are  spanning  the  country  at  an  amazing  rate,  and  with  the 
progress  of  these  means  of  rapid  communication  the  old 
revolutionary  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  is  fast  dying  out,  and 
a  commercial,  aggressive,  business-like  spirit  developing. 

Our  correspondent  has  further  said  :  “  North  Ameri¬ 

can  machinery  and  type,  wherever  used,  gives  the  highest 
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satisfaction.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  for  durability 
and  faithful  performance  of  work.”  This  eulogy  is  the 
essence  of  the  replies  received  from  South  American  printers 
in  answer  to  an  interrogation  as  to  their  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  our  manufactures.  The  quotation  is  a  decidedly 
healthy  and  auspicious  one,  especially  encouraging  to  those 
who  see  in  the  near  future  a  market  for  our  productions  in 
the  far,  far  South. 

In  seeking  for  the  real  cause  of  the  paucity  of  trade 
between  our  republic  and  the  republics  of  South  America, 
we  have  not  far  to  go.  Want  of  regular,  and,  if  possible, 
direct  steamship  communication  between  New  York  and 
Buenos  Ayres  is,  no  doubt,  if  not  the  only,  certainly  the 
main  cause.  From  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the  Plata 
there  are  a  score  of  regular  steamship  lines,  a  state  of  affairs 
which  has  never  existed,  not  even  with  a  single  vessel, 
between  New  York  and  Argentine’s  capital.  Hence  the 
difference  between  our  trade  and  European  trade  with 
such  a  splendid  field  as  South  America  presents.  There 
certainly  exists  steamship  communication  from  New  York 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  but  instead  of  doing  good  to  the  countries 
south  of  Brazil’s  capital,  the  reverse  has  been  the  result, 
and  for  this  reason :  Goods  are  taken  to  Rio  from  the 
states  for  Argentine,  and  then  must  necessarily  be  tran¬ 
shipped.  Now  this  lovely  abode  of  phthisical  complaints 
is  continually  affected  with  some  kind  of  fever,  and  during 
.several  months  of  each  year  is  boycotted  by  most  vessels 
to  the  Plata;  so  packages  and  correspondence  are  delayed 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  weeks,  or  until  some  chance 
vessel  thinks  it  worth  while  to  take  them  along.  Thus, 
sometimes  ninety  days  elapse  between  the  posting  of  a 
letter  in  New  York  and  its  receipt  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
whereas,  had  they,  as  formerly,  been  directed  via  Europe, 
a  little  less  than  a  third  of  this  time  would  have  sufficed 
to  take  them  to  their  destination. 

The  establishment  of  a  steamship  line,  however, 
between  New  York  and  Rio  Janeiro  has  done  some  good, 
and,  as  showing  that  trade  between  the  two  continents  of 
the  western  world  will  no  doubt  be  increased  by  the 
establishment  of  regular  communications  between  other 
ports,  we  will  briefly  comment  upon  the  influences  and 
service  done  by  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  this  line  American 
type  and  printing  machines  were  as  little  known  in  Rio 
as  they  are  today  in  Buenos  Ayres.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  came  from  France.  But  steamers  began  making 
regular  trips  from  Brazil’s  chief  port,  calling  at  some  half 
dozen  places  on  the  route  to  New  York,  and  back  again, 
and  what  has  been  the  result?  An  immediate  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade,  at  every  port  touched,  more  particularly 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  concerning  which  city  an  American  gen¬ 
tleman,  resident  there,  wrote  several  months  ago:  “There 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  printing  material  of 
the  states.  North  American  manufacturers  cannot  now 
grumble;  they  are  obtaining  a  very  fair  share  of  the  orders 
i.ssued  by  the  printing  office  proprietors  of  Rio.”  And 
why  may  not  a  like  state  of  affairs  ensue  with  the  opening 
up  of  rapid  transit,  by  means  of  swift  steamers,  between  the 
two  greatest  republics  on  the  western  hemisphere?  With 
these  agencies  in  operation,  we  could  supply  the  markets 


and  demands  of  South  America  at  least  as  quickly  as  they 
are  now  supplied  by  European  manufacturers  —  in  twenty- 
five  days.  In  less  than  ten  years  there  will  be  a  railway 
from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres,  cutting  clear  through 
the  heart  of  the  great  South  land,  opening  up  the  whole 
country,  and  giving  us  a  market  practically  inexhaustible. 
But  even  ten  years  is  a  long  period,  in  this  busy  age,  to 
wait  for  this  iron  road  to  help  us ;  and  if  our  manufacturers 
are  true  to  their  best  interests  they  will  lose  no  time  in 
helping  to  place  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  ocean,  carrying 
the  American  flag,  filled  with  American  products,  bound 
for  the  ports  referred  to.  Europe  is  even  now  receiv¬ 
ing  increasing  demands  for  its  wares  from  the  southern 
republics,  while  we  are  absolutely  out  of  their  reckoning. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  one  of  those  delightful  junket¬ 
ing  parties,  known  as  a  “Flying  Commission,”  was,  at 
a*  heavy  expense  to  the  nation,  sent  on  a  trip  round 
the  South  American  Continent,  seeking  to  establish  the 
Monroe  doctrine  in  commerce,  for  the  whole  western 
hemisphere.  What  has  been  the  result  of  its  labors? 
Verbose  reports,  now  lying  dirty  and  uncared  for,  on 
government  shelves,  and  a  vast  amount  of  newspaper 
comment.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  series  of 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  our  columns  upon  Argen¬ 
tine’s  printing  establishments  have  proved  of  more  practical 
use  to  the  various  printing  and  bookbinding  material 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  showing  how  com¬ 
pletely  they  are  at  present  left  in  the  cold,  in  the  matter  of 
supplying  their  goods  in  the  South  American  markets,  and 
in  calling  their  attention  to  the  rich  field  at  their  disposal, 
if  they  will  only  take  prompt  action  to  secure  it,  than  all 
the  voluminous,  neglected  effusions  of  flying  commissions, 
or  special  pleadings  of  ministers  or  consuls  in  the  republics 
south  of  the  equator. 

At  considerable  expense  we  specially  commissipned 
our  indefatigable  correspondent  to  report,  in  extenso,  upon 
the  status  of  the  typographic  art  in  South  America.  After 
a  year’s  work  he  has  brought  his  arduous  task  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination.  Our  primary  object  in  laying  before 
both  readers  and  advertisers  the  matter  in  question  has 
been  to  afford  instructive  and  entertaining  reading  to  the 
former,  and  to  promote  the  business  interests  of  the  latter. 
Need  we  hope  our  object  has  been  attained? 


THE  MACKELLAR  PLAN  OF  TYPE  MEASUREMENT. 

E  herewith  present  in  our  present  issue  the  plan  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  MacKellar,  of  Philadelphia,  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  compositors,  read  before  and  indorsed 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union.  Like  the  Rastall  system,  which  has  been  fully 
elucidated  in  this  and  other  journals,  this  plan  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  “each  letter  of  the  lower-case 
alphabet  bears  a  fixed  relative  proportion,  one  to  the 
other.”  Admitting  this  proposition  to  be  indisputable, 
it  is  evident  that  measures  based  upon  the  entire  alpha¬ 
bet,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or  merely  one  letter,  would 
be  equally  just,  and  would  establish  a  fair  labor  standard 
for  type  composition.  Mr.  MacKellar  proposes  that  the 
1,000  measure  shall  be  the  space  occupied  by  i,ooo  letter 
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m’s  of  the  font  to  be  measured,  instead  of  i,ooo  squares 
of  the  body,  or  em  quads.  The  suspicious  compositor  may 
fear  that  under  this  plan  the  letter  “  m  ”  would  be  trifled 
with  to  his  disadvantage,  or  in  other  words,  that  this  one 
letter  would  be  much  wider  than  formerly,  in  proportion 
to  other  letters  of  the  font  to  which  it  belonged.  Though 
The  Inland  Printer  does  not  believe  there  is  much 
danger  from  this  source,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Kellar  anticipated  the  objection.  In  his  address  before 
the  Buffalo  convention,  he  states :  “  The  danger  lies  in 
only  one  direction — that  of  an  increase  in  size — and  is 
herewith  provided  for.  Irrespective  of  any  size  or  face  of 
plain  type,  the  alphabet  must  occupy  a  space  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  type  of  its  individual  lower-case  letter  ‘m.’ 
This  forms  a  barrier  impossible  to  be  crossed  without 
instant  recognition.”  It  may  be  urged,  however,  with 
plausibility,  that  Mr.  MacKellar,  in  his  anxiety  to  allay 
the  fears  of  the  compositor,  sets  up  an  arbitrary  standard, 
which  may  in  the  future  be  the  means  of  curtailing  the 
freedom  of  the  type  founder,  and  also  be  the  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  between  employers  and  employes,  which  has 
made  the  present  arbitrary  standard  so  objectionable ;  but 
this  is  among  the  possibilities  rather  than  the  probabilities. 
Mr.  Rastall,  in  presenting  his  system,  which  is  based  upon 
the  whole  alphabet,  together  with  the  spaces  necessary  for 
correcting  the  letters  into  words,  was  also  fearful  of  the 
impre.ssion  prevailing  among  compositors  that  the  letters 
would  be  trifled  with  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  compositor. 
He  says : 

Tlie  space  occupied  by  the  alphabet  of  25  letters,  if  multiplied  by 
40,  would  give  the  space  which  1,000  letters  occupy.  (.Six  letters  of  the 
alphabet  cotild  have  been  omitted,  and  the  space  of  the  remaining  20 
multiplied  by  50  would  also  have  indicated  the  exact  space  1,000  letters 
would  occupy.  This  course  would  have  been  preferable  if  there  was 
any  danger  that  type  founders,  in  the  event  of  this  method  of  measure¬ 
ment  displacing  the  old  method,  would  cast  the  letters  least  used — the 
j,  k,  q,  V,  X  and  z — out  of  proportion;  but  I  am  satisfied  there  could 
not  be  sufficient  gained  by  this  course  to  recommend  it  to  selfish 
employers.  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  amend  the  method  as  indicated, 
if  I  am  mistaken.  The  type  founder  certainly  would  oppose  it,  for  it 
could  not  be  done  without  ruining  the  font  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view). 

The  Ini.and  Printer  believes  that  all  elements  of 
chance  should  be  eliminated  from  the  work  of  the 
compositor.  In  making  up  the  1,000  measure  on  the 
MacKellar  plan,  where  the  line  does  not  contain  even 
ems,  we  assume  the  same  rule  is  intended  to  apply  as  at 
present — over  an  em  and  less  than  an  en  to  be  counted  an 
en,  and  over  an  en  to  be  counted  an  em.  But  while  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  MacKellar’ s  plan  will  not  prove 
quite  as  accurate  a  labor  basis  as  Mr.  Rastall’s,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  more  readily  comprehended  by  those  interested, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  measure  be  more  easily  verified  by 
the  compositor.  As  compared  with  the  old  em  method, 
however,  the  proposed  plan  will  prove  a  God-send  to  the 
craft,  the  inequalities  alluded  to  being  most  trivial  when 
the  evils  and  complaints  which  now  exist  are  taken  into 
consideration.  The  time  has  come  when  the  present 
outrageous  method  must  be  abolished,  and  that  the  fixed 
price  per  1,000  ems  shall  not  ,mean  ^15  per  week  for 
labor  on  one  font  of  type,  and  ^20  per  week  for  labor 


on  another.  The  change  from  the  present  to  another 
system  cannot  be  accomplished  without  more  or  less 
friction  with  the  contending  interests,  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  type  founders,  and  the  manifest  justice  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  it  will  doubtless  soon  be  accomplished,  and  then 
compositors,  employes  and  type  founders  will  wonder 
that  the  ridiculous  old  methods  prevailed  as  long  as 
they  did,  and  prevented  an  amicable  and  permanent 
settlement. 

The  following  is  Mr.  MacKellar’s  address : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  International  Typographical 

Union  : 

I  am  here  from  Philadelphia,  in  company  with  my  friend,  Mr.  L.  B. 
Benton,  of  Milwaukee,  as  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Type  Founders’ 
Association  of  the  United  States  to  visit  this  session  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  to  give  some  expression,  if  we  might  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  relative  to  the  subject  of  the  measure  of  lower-case  alphalrets, 
which  now  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  craft. 

Through  your  courtesy  we  have  been  allowed  the  privilege  of 
personally  appearing  before  you,  which  privilege  we  fully  appreciate 
and  thank  you  for. 

The  question  in  course  of  consideration  is  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  it  should  receive  the  earnest  attention  it  deserves.  In  character  it 
is  widespread,  not  alone  affecting  individual  cities  or  hamlets,  but  the 
well-being  of  the  printing  fraternity  throughout  the  entire  country. 

I  come  before  you  today,  not  in  the  character  of  a  type  founder,  but 
r.ather  as  a  compositor  and  practical  printer,  and  from  no  selfish  motive, 
individually  representing  the  interests  of  thousands  of  American  typog¬ 
raphers,  the  mainsprings  of  a  craft  unexcelled  in  point  of  intelligence 
by  any  other  extant  — a  craft  ancient  and  honorable,  and  whose 
escutcheons  bear  branded  in  letters  of  living  fire,  along  the  entire  line 
of  its  development,  names  that  are  silently  revered,  and  which  have 
become  familiar  friends  through  the  associations  of  memory,  not  only  in 
the  workshop  but  in  the  household. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  of  the 
United  States  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
existing  variations  in  the  thickness  of  lower-case  alphabets  of  plain  or 
newspaper  type. 

The  committee  met,  and,  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  time  to  obtain 
necessary  information  and  data,  it  reported  a  resolution,  objectionable 
in  principle  and  difficult  of  uniform  application.  The  entire  scale  of 


measures  of  lower-case  alphabets, 
increased  one  em,  as  follows  : 

from  pica 

down  to 

diamond,  was 

OLD  SCALE.  NEW  SCALE, 

OLD  SCALE.  NEW  SCALE. 

Pica .  12  13 

Minion  . . . 

.  ...  13 

14 

Small  Pica  ....  12  13 

Nonpareil  . 

....  14 

15 

Long  Primer  ..12  13 

Agate . 

....  15 

'  16 

Bourgeois .  12  13 

Pearl . 

....  16 

17 

Brevier .  13  14 

Diamond  . 

....  17 

iS 

The  fact  that  no  one  type  founder  in  the  United  .Slates  makes  tyjie, 
of  all  sizes,  with  lower-case  alphabets  thick  enough  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  decisions  of  the  committee,  at  once  shows  the  hardship 
and  impolicy  of  the  resolution. 

The  effect  of  this  radical  change  in  the  thickness  of  type  was 
probably  not  estimated  by  the  committee.  It  not  only  compels  the 
recutting  of  a  large  proportion  of  fonts  of  type  of  all  sizes,  involving  a 
great  and  unnecessary  expense,  but  it  restricts  the  choice  of  an  author 
or  a  publisher  to  type  of  a  broad  face,  even  though  the  necessities  of 
the  case  demand  a  thin  face,  as  for  directories,  dictionaries,  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  etc.,  and  it  will  necessarily  increase  the  size  and  cost  of  books 
of  such  character. 

Instead  of  a  system  so  radical,  I  suggest  the  following,  which  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  self  adjinstmenl,  and  is  so  comprehensive  that 
it  affords  equal  rights  to  the  compositor,  to  the  publisher  and  to  the 
type  founder  ;  i.  It  secures  to  the  compositor  a  just  and  equal  com¬ 
pensation  for  every  variety  of'Uean  ”  or  fat'"  type.  2.  It  leaves  the 
choice  or  selection  of  faces  to  the  publisher,  j.  It  in  no  'wise  interferes 
with  the  present  system  of  plain  faces  made  by  any  type  founder. 
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1  propose  brierty  to  abolish  the  em  quart  (or  the  square  of  the  type) 
as  tire  stanrtarrt  for  measuring  matter,  and  to  adopt  instead  the  letter  m 
of  tlie  font. 

It  is  patent  to  all  that  each  letter  of  the  lower-case  alphabet  bears  a 
fixed  relative  proportion  one  to  the  other.  In  a  font  of  “  lean  ”  type 
the  letter  m  will  be  proportionately  thinner  than  the  letter  m  of  a  font 
of  “  fat  ”  type,  and  so  with  the  other  letters. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  principle  suggested  : 

EXAMPLE  OF  A  BREVIER  LEAN  FACE. 

Measures  25  ems. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
In  tying  up  a  page,  use  fine  twine,  winding 
it  four  or  five  times  round  it,  and  fastening  at 
the  right-hand  corner,  by  thrusting  a  noose  of 
it  between  the  several  turnings  and  the  matter 
with  the  rule,  and  drawing  it  perfectly  tight, 
taking  care  always  to  keep  the  end  of  the  cord 
on  the  face  of  the  page.  While  tying  it,  keep 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  tight  on  the  cor¬ 
ner,  to  prevent  the  page  from  being  drawn  aside. 

The  twine  being  fastened,  the  compositor  re¬ 
moves  the  page  from  the  ledges  of  the  galley, 
to  see  if  the  turns  of  cord  lie  about  the  middle 
of  the  shank  of  the  letter;  if  they  lie  too  high 
■ — as  most  commonly  they  do— he  thrusts  them 
lower;  and  if  the  page  be  not  too  broad,  he 
places  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand  on  the  oil’ side  of  the  head  of  the  page,  and 
his  thumb  on  the  near;  then,  bending  his  other 
fingers  under,  he  presses  them  firmly  against  the 
head  of  the  page  ;  he  next  places  the  fingers  of 
his  left  haml  in  the  same  position  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and,  raising  it  upright,  lays  it  on  a 
page-paper ;  then,  with  his  right  hand  he  grasps 
the  sides  of  the  page  and  the  paper,  wliich  turns 
up  against  the  sides  of  the  page,  and  sets  it  in 
a  convenient  spot  under  his  frame,  placing  it  on 
the  left  hand,  with  the  foot  toward  him,  that 
the  other  pages  that  are  in  like  manner  set 
down  afterward  may  stand  by  it  in  an  orderly 
succession  until  he  comes  to  impose  them.  If 
the  page  be  a  quarto,  folio,  or  broadside,  it  is,  of 
course,  too  wide  for  his  grasp,  and  he  therefore 
carries  the  galley  and  page  to  the  imposing- 
stone,  and  turns  the  handle  of  the  galley  toward 
him,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  handle  with  his 
right  hand,  he  places  the  ball  of  the  thumb  of 
his  left  hand  against  the  inside  of  the  head  ledge 
of  the  galley,  to  hold  it  and  keep  it  steady,  and 
by  the  handle  draws  the  slice  with  the  page 
upon  it  out  of  the  galley,  letting  the  slice  rest 


Taking  the  first  example,  we  find  that  25  letter  m’s  fill  the  measure 
while  in  the  second  example  it  requires  but  21  letter  m’s  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose.  This  difference  of  4  letter  m’s  is  caused  by  the 
variation  in  thickness  of  the  letter  m’s  of  the  two  different  faces.  Both 
examples  contain  1,000  m’s,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  an  equal  number 
of  type  is  contained  in  each  1,000  m’s,  though  one  example  exceeds  the 
other  in  length  by  8  lines. 

T'he  principle  explained  adapts  itself  with  a  similar  result  to  every 
face  and  body  of  plain  type  that  is  made. 

No  lower-case  letter  m  of  any  face  of  type,  in  calculating,  must 
exceed  in  thickness  the  size  of  the  body  of  the  alphabet  to  which  it 
belongs. 

A  protection  is  afforded  to  the  system  to  guard  it  from  all  abuse, 
real  or  imaginary,  on  the  part  of  type  founders  and  publishers.  The 
lower-case  letter  m  is  the  keystone  of  the  system,  and  its  artistic  and 
mathematical  proportions  must  not  be  encroached  upon.  The  danger 
lies  in  only  one  direction — that  of  an  increase  in  size — and  is  herewith 
provided  for.  Irrespective  of  any  size  or  face  of  plain  type,  the  alphabet 


must  occupy  a  space  of  not  less  than  15  type  of  its  individual  lower-case 
letter  m.  This  forms  a  barrier  impossible  to  be  crossed  without  instant 
recognition. 

The  attention  of  the  craft  has  at  times  been  called  to  other  systems 
of  calculation  for  composition,  notable  among  which  is  that  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Rastall,  of  Chicago.  His  system  will  perform  what  he  states, 
and  it  is  as  equitable  as  he  claims.  He  describes  it  as  follows : 

In  studying  over  the  question  of  a  just  labor  basis  for  compositors,  I  came  to  the 

EXAMPLE  OF  A  BREVIER  FAT  FACE. 

Measures  21  ems. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
In  tying  up  a  page,  use  fine  twine, 
winding  it  four  or  five  times  round  it, 
and  fastening  at  the  right-hand  corner, 
by  thrusting  a  noose  of  it  between  the 
several  turnings  and  the  matter  with 
the  rule,  and  drawing  it  perfectly  tight, 
taking  care  always  to  keep  the  end  of 
the  cord  on  the  face  of  the  page.  While 
tying  it,  keep  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  tight  on  the  corner,  to  prevent  the 
page  from  being  drawn  aside.  The 
twine  being  fastened,  the  compositor 
removes  the  page  from  the  ledges  of  the 
galley,  to  see  if  the  turns  of  cord  lie 
about  the  middle  of  the  shank  of  the  let¬ 
ter  ;  if  they  lie  too  high — as  most  com¬ 
monly  they  do — he  thrusts  them  lower ; 
and  if  the  page  be  not  too  broad,  he 
places  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  his 
right  hand  on  the  off  side  of  the  head  of 
the  page,  and  his  thumb  on  the  near ; 
then,  bending  his  other  fingers  under, 
he  presses  them  firmly  against  the  head 
of  the  page  ;  he  next  places  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  in  the  same  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  and,  raising  it  up¬ 
right,  lays  it  on  a  page-paper;  then, 
with  his  right  hand  he  grasps  the  sides 
of  the  page  and  the  paper,  which  turns 
up  against  the  sides  of  the  page,  and 
sets  it  in  a  convenient  spot  under  his 
frame,  placing  it  on  the  left  hand,  with 
the  foot  toward  him,  that  the  other 
pages  that  are  in  like  manner  set  down 
afterward  may  stand  by  it  in  an  orderly 
succession  until  he  comes  to  impose 
them.  If  the  page  be  a  quarto,  folio,  or 
broadside,  it  is,  of  course,  too  wide  for 
his  grasp,  and  he  therefore  carries  the 
galley  and  page  to  the  imposing-stone, 
and  turns  the  handle  of  the  galley  to¬ 
ward  him,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  handle 
with  his  right  hand,  he  places  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  against  the 
inside  of  the  head  ledge  of  the  galley,  to 
hold  it  and  keep  it  steady,  and  by  the 
handle  draws  the  slice  with  the  page  upon 
it  out  of  the  galley,  letting  the  slice  rest 

conclusion  that  all  tbe  lower-case  letters  of  a  font  of  type  must  necessarily  bear  a 
certain  uniformity  to  each  other  in  order  for  tbe  font  to  recommend  itself.  Tb.it  is, 
it  would  mar  and  ruin  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  font  if  one  or  two  of  tbe  letters  were 
“fat,”  and  all  tbe  balance  “lean.”  They  would  instantly  be  detected  as  wrong 
fonts,  and  no  type  founder  would  risk  bis  reputation  by  turning  out  sucb  work. 
Believing  this  to  be  the  fact,  I  considered  that  a  certain  and  just  plan  for  measuring 
the  labor  of  a  compositor  would  be  to  first  measure  the  alphabet  as  a  whole,  and 
make  the  space  thus  ascertained  the  unit  of  measurement.  In  order  to  make  com¬ 
putation  easy,  I  omitted  the  last  letter  z,  leaving  25  letters,  as  25  is  a  multiple  of  1,000. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  alphabet  of  25  letters,  if  multiplied  by  40,  would  give  the 
space  which  1,000  letters  would  occupy. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  study,  it  became  apparent  that  the  space 
occupied  by  40  alphabets  of  25  letters  —  or  1,000  letters  —  would  establish  an  unerring 
labor  basis  in  filling  that  space  with  letters,  provided  nothing  but  letters  were  used  in 
filling  the  space. 

I  add  to  each  alphabet  2  ems,  or  squares  of  the  body  of  the  type  to  be  measured, 
which  represent  the  estimated  number  of  spaces  for  converting  the  25  letters  into 
words. 

To  put  the  method  I  have  previously  endeavored  to  explain  to  the  test,  let  us 
make  up  the  i,ooo  measure  of  the  bourgeois  on  the  new  method.  I  find  that  the 
alphabet  of  25  letters,  together  with  the  2  ems  or  6  spaces  for  converting  the  letters 
into  words,  measures  almost,  but  not  quite,  14  ems  — 13%  is  about  accurate;  13% 
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multiplied  by  40  informs  us  that  555  ems  is  the  space  that  40  alphabets  or  1,000  letters 
and  spaces  would  occupy  ;  555  divided  by  17%  (the  number  of  ems  previously  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  in  a  line  of  the  Craftsman)  gives  the  space  in  lines  —  32  and  of  3''  '-‘m 
over — as  the  1,000  measure  of  that  font. 

The  system  I  propose  is  not  complex,  and  the  compositor  is  not 
compelled  to  enter  into  other  than  ordinary  calculation.  If  he  wishes 
to  ascertain  the  measure  of  his  matter  in  the  type  with  which  he  is  work¬ 
ing,  he  takes  the  lower-case  letter  mof  the  font  and  sets  a  complete  line 
of  that  letter  in  his  stick.  If  the  line  in  counting  embraces  25  lower¬ 
case  letter  m's  he  knows  at  once  that  40  lines  will  make  1,000  letter 
m’s.  If  in  another  office  a  “  leaner  ”  type  be  used,  and  it  is  found  30 
letter  m’s  are  required  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  stick,  1,000  m’s  will  be 
contained  in  33^/3  lines.  If  a  still  “  leaner”  type  be  used,  taking  in  33 
letter  m’s  in  the  measure,  but  30^  lines  will  be  required  to  constitute 
the  1,000  m’s. 

In  every  instance  the  letter  m,  increasing  or  decreasing  in  size  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  lower-case  alphabet,  whether  “  lean  ”  or 
“  fat,”  will  invariably  regulate  the  number  of  lines  to  be  set  to  make 
1 ,000  m’s,  or  portion  thereof.  A  critical  examination  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  same  number  of  individual  type,  and  the  same  number  of 
movements  in  setting  and  distributing,  are  performed  in  every  1,000  m’s 
of  matter  so  set,  regardless  of  what  plain  face  of  type  be  used. 

The  utility  of  this  system  is  also  demonstrated  when  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  bastard  faces.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  thickness 
of  an  alphabet  or  its  individual  characters  will  not  change  when  placed 
upon  any  body  other  than  its  own.  As  an  example,  if  a  nonpareil  face 
be  cast  upon  a  minion  body,  the  type  will  be  no  thicker  than  when  cast 
upon  nonpareil,  but  the  body  will  be  larger,  being  minion.  In  calculat¬ 
ing,  the  compositor,  in  setting  it,  will  receive  pay  the  same  as  nonpareil, 
as  the  letter  m  has  not  increased  in  thickness  from  being  cast  upon  a 
minion  body. 

Under  this  system  I  would  suggest  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
present  rate  per  1,000  m’s,  as  the  letter  m  in  a  font  of  “fat”  type  is 
about  equivalent  in  size  to  the  em  quad,  and  the  “  lean  ”  faces  will 
receive  an  increased  proportion  of  compensation  in  inviolable  ratio  to 
their  thinness. 

The  time  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  should  be  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible,  and  it  should  apply  to  the  fonts  of  type  already  in  use  as 
well  as  to  prospective  purchases. 

So  far  as  this  system  has  Iieen  presented  to  the  attention  of  printers, 
it  being  but  a  recent  conception,  it  has  received  favorable  indorsement. 
As  it  is  so  correct  and  equitable  in  its  results,  and  will  prove  a  medium 
so  productive  of  harmonious  results,  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  approval  of  the  body  of  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  now  assembled. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  again  for  your  courtesy 
and  attention. 


THE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS. 

T  is  a  well-established  principle  that  success  in  life  or 
any  undertaking  is  only  assured  by  close  attention  to 
details,  accompanied  by  an  unflagging  perseverance.  As 
an  example  of  its  truth  we  see  men  enjoying  reputations 
as  scholars,  statesmen  or  successful  business  men,  whose 
mental  caliber  had  been  looked  upon  as  but  mediocre 
in  their  early  days,  and  while  themselves  sharing  in  this 
estimate  of  their  capacities 

“  Yet  gave  not  o’er  though  desperate  of  success,” 
until,  by  untiring  zeal,  careful  attention  to  details,  minute 
analyses  of  all  matters  in  their  line  of  research  or  specula¬ 
tion,  they  had  attained  the  goal  of  their  desire.  It  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  cite  examples  of  this  fact  in 
this  country  of  self-made  men,  where  no  office  is  too  high 
for  him  who  has  the  determination  to  reach  it. 

Methodical  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  the  object  or 
position  sought  to  be  attained,  is  the  grand  secret  of 
success.  Many  lives  are  frittered  away  in  abortive  efforts 


to  accomplish  all  ambition  dictates  by  a  coup  d'etat,  and 
many  men  are  ruined  in  business  ventures  because  they 
have  not  gone  below  the  cru.st  of  glittering  promise  to 
probe  the  basis  it  rested  on.  They  trusted,  as  others 
had  done  before  them,  to  luck,  instead  of  to  persistent 
effort,  “  reasonable  risk  ”  possessing  to  them  little  if  any 
significance. 

Having  an  object  in  view  is  the  ballast  that  steadies 
men,  and  in  the  struggle  for  attainment,  awakens  them  to 
the  grand  probabilities  of  its  fulfillment.  If  pecuniary 
gain  is  the  desire  of  some  hearts,  method  applies  strictly 
to  its  attainment ;  if  proficiency  in  a  profession,  its  aid  is 
equally  necessary,  and  so  on  in  any  phase  of  life  or  variety 
of  ambition,  so  that  whether  wealth  or  fame  is  the  object 
sought  after,  steady  application  and  forethought  will  be 
sure  to  reap  their  reward. 

The  truth  we  desire  here  to  inculcate  is  that  in  the  search 
for  knowledge  a  little  leisure  may  profitably  be  devoted 
to  systematic  self -improvement ,  the  acquirement  of  some 
branch  or  branches  of  learning  or  science,  that  will  enable 
men  to  fill  the  positions  which  the  cycle  of  time  will  bring 
to  their  feet : 

“  Think  naught  a  trifle  though  it  small  ajjpear. 

Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year.” 

The  foregoing  applies  especially  to  the  printer’s  art,  it 
being  one  in  which  close  attention  to  details  is  an  essential 
of  such  magnitude  that  no  great  degree  of  proficiency  can 
be  attained  by  slavish  imitation.  There  is  nothing  in  or 
connected  with  the  art  that  has  not  its  foundation  upon  a 
principle  of  reason.  The  learner  in  its  ranks,  instead  of 
depending  exclusively  on  stereotyped  rules  and  printed 
formulas,  should  be  guided  by  reflection,  remembering 
that  desultory,  spasmodic  effort  accomplishes  nothing, 
while  a  little  knowledge,  daily  and  systematically  acquired, 
will  not  only  enable  him  to  become  master  of  the  subject 
under  investigation,  but  secure  a  training  that  will  fit  him 
for  further  and  more  advanced  efforts. 

Let  the  long  roll  of  names,  then,  of  eminent  men  who 
have  begun  life  in  the  humblest  position  in  a  printing 
office,  awaken  an  interesting  emulation  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps,  and  become  the  daily  ambition  of  our  young 
friends,  who  are  anxious  to  excel,  and  in  so  doing  let  them 
remember  that  in  elevating  themselves  they  are  elevating 
the  craft  to  which  they  belong. 


That  doctors  disagree  is  corroborated  by  the  letter  of 
our  esteemed  correspondent,  at  Cambridge,  England, 
criticising  the  article  in  relation  to  the  albumen  copying 
process,  for  photo-engraving  purposes,  translated  from  the 
Graphische  Kiinste,  of  Leipsic  (a  recognized  authority), 
which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 
The  high  standing  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  however,  entitles  his 
communication  to  careful  consideration. 


WE  point  with  a  justifiable  pride  to  the  number  and 
character  of  the  contributed  articles  and  com¬ 
munications  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 
They  speak  for  themselves,  and  will  be  found  well  worthy 
of  perusal. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

NO.  II.— BY  HUGH  WALLACE. 

IN  1830  she  made  a  decided  forward  movement,  for  it 
was  in  that  year  that  George  D.  Prentice  and  Mr. 
Bishop,  who  founded  the  Daily  Jourtial,  were  enlisted  as 
citizens.  Their  advent  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history 
of  the  city  and  state;  and  why?  because  they  were  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  founded  a  newspaper  which,  in  point  of 
downright  ability  and  enterprise,  eclipsed  all  southern 
journalism.  The  news !  The  news !  down  to  the  last 
minute,  and  in  accurate  shape,  was  their  first  consideration. 
The  interests  of  the  city  and  state  were  constantly  before 
them,  and  their  advantages  were  set  forth  in  ringing  words 
of  truth.  National  issues  and  international  questions  were 
always  handled  with  care,  delicacy  and  judgment.  Occu¬ 
pying  such  a  position,  it  has  ever  received  an  extensive 
patronage,  and  become  one  of  the  most  important  and 
influential  papers  in  the  country.  It  is  now  incorporated 
as  the  Courier-Journal,  and  the  editorial  mantle  has  fallen 
upon  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  a  gentleman  who  has  sus¬ 
tained,  under  all  circumstances,  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  its  distinguished  founders. 

In  1835,  the  population  had  reached  twenty  thousand; 
and  in  1840  it  engaged  a  manufacturing  capital  of  nearly 
one  million  of  dollars  —  and  had  then  sixteen  newspapers 
collecting  and  analyzing  the  news,  sharpening  the  mental 
caliber  of  the  people,  and  faithfully  representing  the  city 
and  state  in  all  their  important  bearings.  For  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period  of  over  fifteen  years,  great  progress  was 
experienced — railway  projects  and  many  social  reforms 
were  perfected  and  carried  out,  which  resulted  in  a  material 
increase  of  wealth.  This  continued  until  the  civil  war, 
which  paralyzed  every  branch  of  industry,  and  entailed 
havoc  and  destruction  on  the  city  and  business  community. 
Of  course,  this  was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  anticipated. 
War  is  always  attended  with  loss  and  serious  consequences. 
The  loss,  too,  can  never  be  fully  known,  neither  can  it  be 
made  up,  and  all  speculation  to  the  contrary  is  but  empty 
subterfuge. 

Louisville  was  the  western  gate  of  the  South  —  its  feeder 
and  natural  source  of  supplies,  and  to  have  her  trade 
summarily  cut  off  inflicted  untold  loss  and  suffering,  and 
they  had  just  to  pull  through  the  best  they  could  until  the 
extermination  of  the  conflict.  The  end  came,  however, 
and  found  Louisville  in  better  shape  than  was  expected. 
Southern  pride  and  chivalry  were  broken  up  ;  her  people 
were  tattered  and  torn,  her  industries  annihilated,  her 
banking  and  commercial  institutions  were  leveled  with 
the  dust,  her  marine  extinguished,  and  there  was  really 
nothing  left  but  a  devastated  country  and  a  subdued 
people.  In  this  desperate  condition,  Louisville  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  gave  them  freely,  ‘‘without  money  and 
without  price,”  such  aid  as  they  required  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  new  start  in  the  world.  The  position  of  the 
southern  people  was  desperate,  and  they  worked  like 
heroes  and  as  one  man  to  retrieve  their  name,  material 
interests  and  country.  Their  “swords  were  converted 
into  ploughshares,”  and  their  resolution,  energy  and  labor 
made  their  coveted  inheritance  “  bud  and  blossom  as  the 


rose.”  The  wheels  of  industry  put  a  new  complexion  on 
southern  interests,  and  the  sun  of  prosperity  once  more 
poured  forth  its  effulgent  rays  upon  the  sunny  land. 
Louisville  had  been  their  friend  and  help  in  the  days  of 
their  distress,  and  in  turn  she  had  now  their  confidence 
and  business  patronage,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  Her 
trade  and  commerce  has  taken  a  new  start,  and  has  been 
more  vigorous  and  successful  than  ever,  and  the  growth  of 
the  city  has  been  commensurate  with  these  altered  rela¬ 
tions.  Social  problems,  giving  increased  advantages,  have 
been  solved,  railroads  have  increased,  the  great  engineer¬ 
ing  feat  of  bridging  the  Ohio  has  been  accomplished,  river 
and  canal  na.vigation  has  improved,  the  erection  of  numer¬ 
ous  public  and  private  buildings  has  taken  place,  the 
extension  of  the  school  system  has  at  length  come  into 
operation  and  given  intense  satisfaction,  and  all  these  are 
indicators  that  she  has  not  even  yet  seen  the  heyday  of 
her  prosperity. 

She  is  now  a  city  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
population,  and  has  some  special  business  relations  which 
will  always  render  her  excellent  service.  Her  tobacco 
market  is  the  best  and  largest  in  the  world ;  she  manu¬ 
factures  and  ships  more  cement  and  makes  more  oak- 
tanned  leather  than  any  city  in  the  United  States;  makes 
more  plows  than  any  city  in  the  world,  and  handles  more 
fine  whisky  than  any  other  home  market.  Her  annual 
manufacturing  product,  apart  from  her  tobacco,  distilling 
and  immense  fuel  interests,  is  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  by  way  of  interests  in  showing  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  monthly,  her  clearing  house  returns  are  over 
twenty-one  millions. 

Her  board  of  trade  has  always  been  a  source  of  strength 
to  her  mercantile  interests.  It  is  composed  of  bankers 
and  her  best  business  men,  who  regularly  confer  as  a  body 
on  all  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  city.  Her  Southern 
Exposition,  since  its  organization,  five  years  ago,  has 
been  singularly  successful,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  attractions  for  the  display  of  southern  products  and 
manufactures  that  has  ever  been  made. 

In  the  work  of  the  art  preservative  she  publishes  five 
daily  and  twenty  weekly  newspapers,  and  twenty-five 
monthly  journals  and  magazines ;  has  thirty  job  printing 
offices  and  fifteen  bookbinderies,  which  employ  fifteen 
hundred  hands,  and  engage  over  a  total  capital  of  one 
million  of  dollars.  With  the  aid  of  a  powerful  and 
enlightened  press,  the  great  interests  of  the  South  will  be 
made  more  potent  to  the  world,  and  further  progress  and 
development  will  inevitably  result. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD. 

NO.  II. — BY  REV.  JACOB  MILLER. 

The  printers  of  this  country  “  east  or  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,”  and  all  through  its  northern  and  southern 
portions,  are  the  peers  of  those  who  represent  the  typo¬ 
graphic  art  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  all  that  constitutes 
knowledge,  familiarity,  readiness  and  dexterity  in  their 
profession,  our  American  artizans  are  equally  advanced 
with  the  thousands  of  other  climes,  who  set  type  in  com-' 
posing  sticks,  or  manage  presses  (with  their  marvelous 
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improvements)  that  can  produce  even  15,000  impressions 
an  hour ! 

But  the  most  proficient  among  all  who  have  advanced 
in  any  art  or  science,  can  testify  that  excellence  in  a  chosen 
branch  is  only  attained  by  persistent  personal  effort.  It 
(vas  a  remark  of  the  wise  Socrates, — “  the  gods  have  given 
nothing  valuable  to  men  without  great  labor.”  On  this 
point  modern  invention  and  improvement  have  not  sur¬ 
passed  the  wisdom  of  antiquity.  The  great  truth  which 
universal  observation  and  experience  inculcate,  is,  that  no 
useful  result  can  be  achieved  without  exertion  commensu¬ 
rate  to  the  end  desired.  No  railroad  has  been  constructed 
over  which  men  can  be  whirled,  while  sitting  at  ease,  to 
prosperity  and  distinction  ;  and  if,  in  the  vaunted  novel¬ 
ties  of  the  age,  they  imagine  to  take  a  magic  flight  to  the 
perfection  of  art,  or  a  balloon  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  science,  it  is  but  to  prove  the  delusion  of  a  mis¬ 
guided  fancy.  The  law  governing  man  is  that  of  progress. 
His  capacity  for  acquiring  is  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  his  being ;  and  when  men  arrive  at  that  point  of  per¬ 
sonal  progress  when  they  are  satisfied,  they  not  only  stand 
still  themselves,  but  are  in  the  way  of  others.  In  the  great 
stream  of  advancement,  they  are  like  the  sunken  tree,  that 
once  floating  onward  with  the  tide,  but  now  anchored  in 
the  bed,  impedes  and  stops  the  onward  flow,  and  makes 
other  impediments  of  all  caught  in  its  influence.  There 
are  no  greater  obstacles  to  prosperity,  no  stronger  foes  to 
advancement,  than  those  who  are  indolently  satisfied  with 
the  present,  opposed  to  all  changes,  and  at  war  with  every¬ 
thing  new.  But  we  must  have  better  things  than  our 
fathers ;  we  ought  to  know  more,  do  more,  and  enjoy 
more.  The  good  old  days  of  the  past  are  well  enough  for 
poetry.  Thank  heaven  for  the  '■‘•days  of  old !"  Your 
history  and  mine  are  full  of  them.  But  the  grand  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  these  days  must  be  grasped  and  improved.  We 
must  labor  with  our  might  to  be  skilled  in  our  calling,  if  it 
be  one  that  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  These 
sentiments,  I  am  sure,  are  entertained  by  the  intelligent 
votaries  of  “  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts  !” 

But  with  full  appreciation  of  the  present  days,  and 
rejoicing  that  such  marked  and  wonderful  improvements 
are  found  in  our  printing  houses,  by  which  the  beauty  of 
typographical  arrangement  may  be  greatly  enhanced,  and 
rapidity  in  producing  impressions  well  nigh  perfected,  I 
still  retain  a  liking  for  the  “days  of  old.”  I  remember 
them.  Many  faces  crowd  before  me,  and  reminiscences  of 
men,  and  incidents  that  connect  the  past  with  the  present 
are  of  abiding  interest  to  me  as  a  printer  of  former  times. 
In  an  account  recently  given  of  the  semi-centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  founding  of  a  public  journal  of  high  repute, 
it  was  stated  that  among  the  compositors  there  engaged, 
are  “  four  who  have  been  employed  by  the  aged  proprietor 
more  than  forty-five  years,  and  nine  whose  periods  of 
service  range  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years!”  Ah! 
venerable  printers,  what  changes  have  you  witnessed  ! 
What  ludicrous  efforts  upon  the  part  of  beginners  have 
excited  your  mirth  !  As  you  look  around  upon  the  com¬ 
modious  and  handsome  furniture  of  your  composing  room, 
and  enjoy  the  brilliant  light  that  streams  athwart  your 
cases,  lighting  the  remotest  box  in  each  of  them,  can  you 


forget  the  “days  of  old,”  or  the  hideous  catidlesiicks  of 
old?  Well  do  I  remember  one  that  was  perched  in  the  “  e  ” 
box  of  the  lower  case,  at  which  I  took  my  earliest  lessons 
in  typesetting.  We  had  neither  gas  nor  lamps.  But,  oh 
dear  !  that  greasy,  battered  old  candlestick ;  if  you  have 
ever  worked  by  one,  you  cannot  fail  to  remember  it.  Nor 
can  I  forget  the  belligerent  boy,  who,  in  a  fit  of  retaliation 
for  an  offense,  which  I  must  decline  to  name,  hurled  the 
heavy  contrivance  at  my  head  ;  but  the  intellectual  depart¬ 
ment  escaped  injury,  and  the  light-bearer  went  through  the 
window  to  the  street  below.  My  crude  efforts  at  the  case 
did  not  produce  a  favorable  impression  upon  my  instructor, 
who  was,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  olden  time.  But  I 
consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that  the  first  attempt  at 
anything  new  is  awkward.  Yet  I  seemed  to  lack  what 
some  would  call  a  taste  for  setting  type ;  I  had  an  ear  for 
music,  something  of  an  eye  for  painting,  and  I  could  skate 
on  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  run  with  the  boys  to  a  fire  ; 
but  I  needed  something  to  make  me  successful  as  a  com¬ 
positor.  One  day,  as  I  was  in  quite  a  dilemma,  a  wag  in 
the  office  said  to  me,  “I  can  tell  you  what  you  want  to  be 
a  good  compositor.”  I  replied,  “ Tell  me.”  He  took  me 
to  the  great  primer  case,  and  told  me  to  set  up  a  word  of 
eight  letters,  and  I  did  so.  The  word  was  Gumption ! 
That  man’s  name  was  Russel  Canfield.  He  is  dead.  Yet 
this  word  “  gumption  ”  was  a  great  word  in  the  “days  of 
old.”  It  is  a  good  word  for  these  days,  especially  for 
young  beginners.  I  did  not  like  it  very  well  when  I  heard 
it  in  those  circumstances.  But  the  gumption  came  in 
good  degree,  and  my  reputation  as  a  compositor  steadily 
improved. 

Between  the  handsome  composing  rooms  in  some  of 
the  printing  houses  of  the  present  time,  and  those  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  there  is  a  disparity  which  words  can 
hardly  portray,  about  as  much  as  there  is  between  the 
rude  canoe  of  an  Indian  and  the  noble  ship  that  sails  so 
majestically  upon  the  ocean.  Printers  of  today,  we  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  your  pleasant  accommodations,  as  a 
general  rule;  what  lively  recollections  many  of  us  have 
of  the  little,  narrow,  low-ceiled  rooms  in  which  we  once 
worked,  hedged  about  with  hand-presses,  roller-boxes, 
rickety  old  stands,  a  big  stove  in  the  center,  with  grim 
looking  chases  here  and  there,  that  might  seem,  indeed, 
to  be  formidable  foes  to  the  exercise  of  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  gumption  !  I  noticed  quite  recently  that  several  old 
printing  offices  in  Philadelphia  had  been  removed  to  more 
eligible  localities,  with  attractive  surroundings.  Impelled 
by  curiosity  I  visited  several  of  the  former  sites,  and, 
in  passing  through  a  dark  and  narrow  alley,  where  two 
carts  cannot  pass  each  other,  I  paused  a  few  moments  and 
looked  up  to  the  fourth  story  of  a  dilapidated  building,  in 
which  I  spent  many  a  day  and  tedious  night  with  associate 
compositors;  and  while  I  looked  upon  this  ancient  land¬ 
mark,  I  thought  of  the  large  and  handsome  building  to 
which  the  proprietors  had  removed,  with  their  new  and 
fast  presses,  and  many  faces  of  beautiful  types,  having 
every  convenience  afforded  in  heat,  power,  electric  lights, 
and  rapid  elevators, — and  I  wondered  how  we  once  lived, 
moved,  and  had  our  being  in  the  “  old  established  ”  book 
and  job  office,  where  every  form,  from  a  card  to  a  show- 
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bill,  had  to  be  carried  dowij  a  dark  stairway,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  second  story,  which  was  the  pressroom,  the 
first  and  third  stories  being  the  dwelling  portion.  The 
old  building  has  been  demolished.  It  is  so  in  Chicago, 
and  in  other  cities  where  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  ;  the  great  city  of  the  West  has  its  pleasant  rooms 
for  compositors  and  pressmen,  far  superior  to  what  they 
possessed  thirty-five  years  ago,  at  which  time  I  was  residing 
in  the  neighboring  city  of  Milwaukee.  There  is  one  thing 
to  which  I  must  refer  in  connection  with  my  experience 
as  a  compositor,  and  that  is  the  written  copy  we  frequently 
received.  It  was  vexatious  and  detestable.  I  know  there 
are  poor,  or  careless  writers,  in  these  days;  but  intelli¬ 
gence  has  spread,  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  there  is 
vastly  more  good  writing  and  correct  spelling  than  in  the 
“days  of  old.”  We  lost  much  precious  time  in  decipher¬ 
ing  an  illegible  hand,  and  correcting  misspelled  words. 
And  when  we  presented  our  proof  for  inspection,  we  were 
sure  to  receive  it  back  from  the  proofreader  with  marks 
that  fairly  frowned.  Many  a  time  I  found  it  dangerous  to 
follow  copy,  for  if  the  original  words  had  been  printed 
as  they  were  written,  it  would  have  been  a  display  C)f 
senseless  jargon,  and  involved  the  authors  in  humiliation 
and  trouble.  No  one  can  appreciate  good  writing  and 
spelling  better  than  a  compositor.  I  remember  once  hav¬ 
ing  to  set  up  a  bill  for  the  public  sale  of  a  farm.  The 
copy  was  ridiculous ;  the  following  are  a  few  specimens : 
sail  for  sale,  Fry  day  for  Friday;  kows  for  cows,  krick  for 
creek,  shewts  for  shoats,  sheap  for  sheep,  wagguns  for 
wagons,  a  pill  of  wud  for  wood  pile.  These  blunders  were 
laughable  enough,  but  the  copy  stated  that  “all  the  things 
wud  be  sowld  that  day,  and  the  rest  at  privit  sail.”  The 
proposed  second  sale  would  rather  remind  us  of  the  colored 
sexton  who,  when  asked,  “What  bell  are  you  ringing?” 
answered,  “  Dis  is  de  secon’  ring  of  de  fus  bell.”  The 
facilities  for  doing  really  handsome  work  in  the  “days  of 
old  ”  were  not  such  as  are  now  within  easy  reach  of  com¬ 
positors.  A  mere  glance  at  the  grand  specimen  books 
issued  by  modern  type  founders,  or  a  copy  of  The  Inland 
Printer  (which  is  a  gem  of  rare  beauty),  will  show  what 
superior  devices  and  helps  are  nigh  at  hand.  But  let 
no  one  suppose  that  taste  or  skill  were  not  exhibited  in 
the  days  that  are  gone  by  forever,  for  there  were  many 
expert  men  with  nimble  fingers  and  keen  perception, 
whose  achievements  challenged  admiration.  One  in  par¬ 
ticular,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  connected,  displayed 
remarkable  skill  as  a  job  compositor.  His  name  was 
George  Elwell.  He  could  set  a  thousand  ems  with  ordi¬ 
nary  speed,  but  excelled  in  jobwork  of  every  description, 
and  that  in  days  when  the  path  of  eminence  in  this  branch 
of  typography  lay  decidedly  uphill,  and  labor  and  genius 
were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  without  the  aid  of 
the  metallic  matrix  or  mold,  the  arch,  the  circle  or  oval 
cast,  that  are  now  so  freely  used.  He  was  an  old-time 
typesetter,  but  had  excellent  taste.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  what  was  necessary  or  convenient,  but  aimed  at  what 
was  pleasing.  He  aspired  to  beauty  and  elegance.  A 
piece  of  work  that  was  awkward  and  bungling  always 
displeased  him,  even  though  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
jnere  pse  longer  than  that  which  was  nicer.  He  would 


often  say  that  the  value  of  a  man’s  w'ork  did  not  depend 
alone  upon  the  amount  he  could  perform  in  a  given  time, 
but  also,  in  a  good  degree,  upon  its  finish  and  beauty. 
But  I  think  no  valid  excuse  can  be  made,  in  these  days, 
for  failing  to  unite  the  genuine  and  the  beautiful  in  all 
works  of  a  typographical  nature.  A  card,  or  circular,  as 
well  as  a  book,  can  be  made  pleasing  to  the  eye  while 
serving  the  ends  of  business,  or  the  edification  of  the 
reader.  Indeed,  we  wonder  why  it  is  not  so  more  gener¬ 
ally.  It  is  so  in  the  works  of  creation.  In  them  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful  are  wondrously  combined.  The 
stream  that  brings  life  and  luxuriance  to  the  valley,  and 
turns  the  wheels  of  great  factories,  is  as  useful  as  it  is 
beautiful.  The  fruit  that  we  eat  has  given  to  it  an  attrac¬ 
tive  color.  The  fields  of  grain  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
passers-by,  seas  of  gold.  Then  why  is  it  that  in  the  works 
of  men  we  so  often  find  the  serviceable  separated  from  the 
beautiful  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  relative  uses 
of  letters,  spaces  and  quadrats,  but  we  must  possess  the 
happy  art  of  so  using  them,  by  wise  selection  and  sym¬ 
metrical  adjustment,  that  the  result  of  our  handiwork  may 
appear  in  bright  and  sparkling  pages. 

One  lesson  that  I  learned  many  years  ago,  and  which 
is  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  is  this,  that  compositors 
should  look  well  to  the  galley  !  I  was  at  work,  in  a  rural 
village,  upon  a  weekly  paper.  The  only  room  we  occupied 
was  quite  contracted.  We  had  poor  light.  Late  one  after¬ 
noon  I  was  setting  up  a  lengthy  communication,  and  had 
emptied  stick  after  stick  of  solid  bourgeois  upon  the  galley 
at  my  side,  without  noticing  that  the  receptacle  extended 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  case  on  which  it  rested.  Suddenly 
a  farmer  entered.  He  was  large  and  heavy,  wore  a  cloak 
with  an  immense  cape,  and  had  a  basket  of  eggs  upon  his 
arm.  Coming  in  with  haste,  having  notice  for  a  town 
meeting  to  be  inserted  in  the  paper,  he  rushed  toward  me, 
when  lo  !  the  great  ancestral-looking  cape  caught  the  end 
of  the  narrow  galley,  and  over  it  went,  spilling  my 
bourgeois  upon  the  floor,  and  in  its  violent  descent 
causing  a  few  eggs  to  slip  from  his  basket,  and  mingle 
with  the  type.  Again,  I  say,  look  well  to  the  galley! 
I  remained  but  a  short  time  in  that  place,  and  have 
not  seen  the  rustic  since. 


TO  DETECT  COUNTERFEIT  BANK  NOTES,  STOCKS 
AND  BONDS. 

A  very  simple  metliod  to  detect  counterfeit  United  States  notes,  bank 
notes,  etc.,  has  recently  been  discovered.  If,  in  a  stereoscope  of  sufficient 
size,  two  good  bank  notes  are  placed,  it  will  only  be  possible  to  see  one 
when  looking  into  the  apparatus,  as  all  the  lines  and  shades  of  the  two 
notes  are  exactly  the  same.  In  case  of  a  note  the  appearance  of  which 
gives  any  cause  for  doubting  its  genuineness,  it  is  placed  with  a  good 
note  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  stereoscope,  where  its  character 
will  at  once  be  determined.  In  case  any  differences  are  noticeable  in 
the  appearance  of  the  type,  signatures,  border,  or  shadings,  it  may  safely 
be  concluded  that  the  note  is  bad,  for  no  two  notes  printed  from  two 
different  plates  will  ever  harmonize  exactly  in  all  of  their  lines,  no 
matter  how  much  pains  may  have  been  taken  by  the  counterfeiters  to 
secure  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  good  note. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  detection  of  counterfeit 
documents,  bonds,  coupons,  steel  plates,  etc.  It  is  simple  and  efficient, 
and  entirely  excludes  the  destruction  by  chemicals  of  the  note  to  be 
examined. — American  Lithographer  and  Printer. 
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NEW  SERIES  OF  COMBINATION  BORDERS 

- iMADE  by}- - • 

MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO. 

139-141  Monroe  St.  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Great  Primer  Border,  No.  142. 


(18  Points  Standard  Measure.) 


Fonts  of  4  Feet,  $3.10. 
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Specimens  from  Farmer,  Little  &  Co,,  Type  Founders, 


JMSW  T’Opp— 63  &  (j5  Beekrqoij 
And  63  &  64  Gold  ©Street. 


CpiCAGG — R54  F-Joiji-oe  .Street. 
C'Las.  Id.  {4os,S,  Fjanaoci-, 


PATENT  PENDING. 
10  a  0  A 


Three  Line  Nonrareil  Vassar  Shaded. 


VASSAA  Q0N\N\ BNgB.(V| ENT 
iPrQrfjier'  College  for  tFe  ,Mer|tal  Trair|ir|g  of  WoiT|ar| 


Two  Line  Pica  Vassar  Shaded. 


STUDinU,S  iV]AIDE,NS 
Report  froiT}  Vassar  College  Caterlrig  DepartiTierit 


Three  Line  I’ica  Vasi^ar  Shai 


\V7J\\  qQA 


□pport[iin|idcc  allowed  for  lalpir) 


PATENT  PENDING, 
in  a  ()  A 


Three  Line  Nonpareh,  Vassar. 


THE  VASSAR  GRADUATES 

Ai'iiied  ill  Head  a.i]d  Heart  for  War  agairist  iVI^Ukiild 


Two  Line  Pica  Vassar. 


TLfE  CLfURCLf  PAIR 
AR’^iercC  Requested  pot  to  tape  away  tpe  Pews 


()  a  .1  A 


Three  Line  Pica  Vassar. 


SO  no 


VASSAR  GIRLS 

AetiVe  AliiH  iu  Beatitiftil  Poriri 


PlOCRES  INCLUDED  IN  FoNTS  OF  HOTH  SERIES, 
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cepidurs,  ■  laldly  ■  dorpcsiicaled  ;  v5ill)  ■  rpapy  •  olI)cr  •  iplcrcslipg  •  curiosilies. 
iS  0pep  *for  if  Ipspecliop  *  op  -*  ^opdoy,  ss ^  pril  if  6,  *1S9^  *• 


IIRKK-I.INK  NDNl'ATtKir.  Bijf)!', 


|3lat^'crsl<;ilc’s  Gor)cci)fralccl  j^ala^crife 
y  •  I^ccorr)n)cr)clecl  •  [dr  -  rl^osc  •  Dcsirir)g  ■  •  Gips,  •  Idc^acicf 

I^oai^s,  •  •  Hrcc  ■  l^asscs  •  or  •  olper  •  Ra^ours 


ALL  COMPLETE  WITH  FIGURES. 


The  IMacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Sam’l  Bingham’S  Son, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


PRINTERS  ROLLERS 


- AND - 


ROLLER  COMPOSITION, 


296  Dearborn  Street, 


(Chicago. 


T^Lio  Standarci  of  ExoGllenoe 
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siziBS  ^isrx)  :pk,iceis; 


Press 


Ben-Franklin  Job 

bettp:r  known  as  the 

OLD  STYLE  GORDON. 


BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS.  7x11  Inside  of  Chase,..., 
BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  8x12  Inside  of  Chase, . . . , 
BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  10x15  Inside  of  Chase,. 
BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  13x19  Inside  of  Chase,. 

FOUNTAIN  EXTRA-7X11.  $20.00:  8x12,  $20.00:  1 0x1 5.  $22.50 ; 


WITHOUT  THROW-OFF  WITH  THROW-OFF  BOXING 


$140.00  . 

. $150.00  . 

. $6.00 

150.00  . 

.  165.00  . 

.  6.00 

250.00  . 

. .  270.00  . 

.  7.00 

350.00  . 

.  385.00  ...... 

..  ....10.00 

13x19.  $25.00.  STEAIVI  FIXTURES,  for  either  size.  $1 5.00. 


MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  139-141  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 

14-16  Second  Street,  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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BURNED  OUT  APRIL  25. 

OUR  PRESS  WORKS  WERE  AGAIN  IN  OPERATION  APRIL  SOth,  WITH  NEW 


MACHINERY,  AND  WE  ARE  FILLING  ORDERS  FOR  THE  CHALLENGE  (BEST  IN 


THE  WORLD)  AND  OLD  STYLE  GORDON  AS  PROMPTLY  AS  BEFORE  THE  FIRE. 


About  August  first  we  will  remove  to  our  former  quarters,  which  are  now  being  rebuilt  with  two 
stories  added  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  rapidly  growing  trade.  Meantime  we  have  secured  fioors  at  the 
following  numbers,  where  our  press  works  are  located:  327-329  Dearborn  street,  339  Dearborn  street, 
338-340-342  Dearborn  street,  66-68  Third  avenue,  74-76  Third  avenue  and  83-85-87  Fourth  avenue.  Parties 
in  need  of  a  FIRST-CLASS  press  should  not  fail  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  Challenge,  which  may 
be  seen  in  operation  at  our  Salesroom.  Correspondence  invited. 

TEMPORARY  SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE,  339  DEARBORN  STREET. 


SHNIEDEWEND  &  LEE  CO., 303-305  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


EIGHT  SIZES 


THE “CHALLENGE”  IS 
THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  PRESS. 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  PRESS. 
THE  STRONGEST  PRESS. 
THE  FASTEST  PRESS. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  PRESS. 
THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  PRESS. 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


LARGEST  PLATEN  PRESS  MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Challenge 

»»JOB  PRESS.«« 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

SHNIEDEWEND  &  LEE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


REMEDY  FOR  ELECTRICITY. 

To  the  Editor :  San  Francisco,  June  15,  1887. 

Like  most  pressmen,  I  have  been  troubled  with  electricity  in  the 
paper,  although  in  this  section  of  the  country  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  I 
have  found  relief  in  polishing  the  feed-board  and  fly  fingers  with 
Di.von’s  stove  polish,  when  oiling  the  tympan  and  dampening  the  floor 
around  the  press  failed.  Yours  truly,  C.  M. 


A  VALUABLE  RECIPE. 

To  the  Editor  :  Detroit,  June  27,  1887. 

In  the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer  each  month  I  find  much 
valuable  information ;  and  I  wish  to  give  to  the  readers  of  your  journal 
a  recipe  for  producing  a  “  brilliant  ”  appearance  on  any  job  in  any  color 
of  ink.  It  is  this  :  Run  the  job  through  the  press  tivice.  After  the  first 
impression,  permit  the  ink  to  dry  thoroughly.  This  will  be  absorbed 
into  the  card,  but  at  the  second  impression  the  ink,  backing  upon  the 
first  impression,  will  retain  its  brilliancy,  thus  giving  a  thoroughly 
tinished  look  to  what  might  ordinarily  have  been  a  mediocre  job ;  while 
the  appearance  on  a  fine  job  adds  100  per  cent  to  its  beauty.  Of  course, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  a  correct  register,  otherwise  the  labor 
is  wasted. 

This  recipe  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  has  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Yours,  E.  B.  II. 


FROM  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

'To  the  Editor:  Sherbrooke,  July  6,  1887. 

G.  II.  Bradford  has  introduced  a  Kidder  self-feeder  two-color  press 
into  the  Gazette  pressroom.  It  has  given  great  satisfaction  so  far. 

A  new  weekly  paper  has  been  started  in  Inverness,  Megantic  County, 
by  D.  II.  Howard,  named  the  Inverness  Review  and  Megantie  County 
Herald.  The  first  issue  contains  six  pages,  but  subsequent  numbers  will 
contain  eight.  Politics,  independent,  but  supporting  the-  prohibition 
cause.  It  ought  to  succeed,  as  it  has  no  rival  to  contend  with  in  that 
county. 

In  my  last  I  said  that  the  Missisqnoi  Record  had  celebrated  its  tenth 
anniversary  by  coming  out  in  red  ink.  I  should  have  said  the  Bedford 
Times.  Both  papers  are  published  in  the  same  county,  and  I  confounded 
the  one  with  the  other. 

Gilman  &  Leach  are  the  new  proprietors  of  the  Cowansville  Observer. 

The  Examiner  and  Le  Pionnier  t&ch  had  a  press  running  on  a  cart 
in  the  jubilee  procession  here  June  21.  Kenarla  Kent. 


THE  WORK  OF  FIVE  PRESSES— ITS  COST. 

'To  the  Editor :  Portland,  Oregon,  June  6,  1887. 

Here  is  an  average  of  the  work  of  five  steam  presses  for  one  month, 
as  taken  from  my  record.  There  was  only  one  run  of  ten  thousand 
impressions,  the  balance  being  each  under  five  thousand  impressions. 


Eighth  Peerless . 

Eighth  Gordon . . . 

Quarter  Peerless . . . . 

Pony  Campbell . 

28  by  42  Cottrell . 

IMPRESSIONS. 

H.  M. 

97.40 
115.00 

119-55 

96.30 

80.40 

Total  for  month . 

. 266,686 

SosTTs 

Total  hours  worked  by  pressmen . 

Total  amount  paid  to  pressmen . . . . 

Fuel . 

Engineer  . 

563-25 

$164.48 

22.00 

Interest  on  machinery . 

Wear . 

Ink . 

30.00 

30.00 

15.00 

Half  rent . 

Oil,  rags,  sundries . 

5-00 

Total . . . 

^316.48 

Average  cost  per  thousand  impressions,  % 
thousand  impressions,  about  two  hours, 

ii.ip.  Average  time^t'ier 
F.  W.  B.  ' 

THE  NEED  OF  AN  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor:  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa,  June  26,  1887. 

If  there  is  anything  that  I  could  heartily  indorse  it  is  The  Inland 
Printer’s  sentiments  on  the  apprentice  question.  Now  in  this  county 
there  are  six  printing  offices,  so-called,  and  of  the  six  I  am  the  only  one 
having  the  honor  of  “  serving  my  time  ”  at  the  business.  One  of  the 
printers  (?)  furnishes  handbills  at  90  cents  per  1,000,  and  all  other  work 
in  proportion.  The  others  are  equally  anxious  to  get  work  at  low 
figures,  doing  one  job  of  2,000  fair  premium  lists  (32-page)  for  JS35,  and 
25  cents  per  page  for  advertisements,  making  in  all  about  fifty  pages,  for 
less  than  $40.  ' 

■No  printer  will  work  at  such  cut-throat  prices,  and  I  claim  that  if 
all  were  obliged  to  serve  regular  time,  and  furnish  diplomas  or  certificates 
to  that  effect,  like  teachers,  doctors  and  lawyers  must  do,  there  would  be 
a  grand  procession  of  amateurs  and  botches  filing  out  of  the  printing 
offices,  and  the  result  would  be  better  work  and  better  prices  all  around. 

Fraternally,  A  Victim. 


AFFAIRS  IN  MANITOBA. 

To  the  Editor:  Winnipeg,  July  5,  1887. 

Business  in  this  burgh  is  very  quiet,  some  offices  working  only  three- 
fourths  time;  however,  we  are  in  hopes  better  times  are  coming  on.  Le 
Trappeur,  the  P'rench  weekly  lately  started  in  St.  Boniface,  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  The  Free  Press  has  changed  its  dress  to  minion, 
and  looks  much  better.  F.  W.  Kirkland,  publisher  of  Siftings,  has  been 
in  for  a  libel  suit,  preferred  against  the  son  of  our  great  premier,  John 
A.  ’Tis  hard  to  say  how  it  will  end;  however,  the  courts  will  decide 
next  assizes.  Owing  to  Siftings  being  in  trouble,  the  publisher  has 
been  compelled  to  get  it  run  off  on^a  hand  press,  the  parties  claiming  to 
be  libeled  having  persuaded  all  offices  running  cylinders  not  to  run  it 
off.  This,  of  course,  gives  labor  to  two  or  three  where  one  could  do  the 
work,  and  also  takes  longer  to  do  it,  which  reminds  a  person  of  the 
great  wrong  (?)  Messrs.  Campbell,  Hoe  &  Co.,  have  committed  in  issu¬ 
ing  cylinders  when  hand  presses  would  give  more  employment. 

I  am,  respectfully  yours,  G.  B.  .S. 


A  NUT  TO  CRACK. 

'To  the  Editor  :  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1887. 

Your  Rochester  correspondent  in  giving  an  account,  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Inland  Printer,  of  the  organization  of  a  pressmen’s 
union  in  that  city,  permits  his  modesty  to  suppress  the  mention  of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  a  most  noteworthy  circumstance,  namely,  the  lively 
interest  taken  in  the"  success  of  the  pressmen  by  their  friends  the  com¬ 
positors.  There  were  present  quite  as  many  compositors  as  pressmen, 
and  the  gathering  was  most  worthily  presided  over  by  President  Lathrop, 
of  Rochester  Typographical  Union,  No.  15,  who  not  only  gave  the 
pressmen  loads  of  good  advice,  but  invited  them  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  No.  15,  that  they  might  familiarize  themselves  with  the  workings  of 
the  organization.  The  Rochester  pressmen  are  certainly  fortunate  in 
starting  out  with  such  good  neighbors. 

I  notice  the  daily  papers  of  the  state  are  giving  the  governor  great 
credit  for  signing  a  law  prohibiting  any  person  from  practicing  medicine 
except  he  holds  a  diploma  from  some  medical  society.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  how  happens  it  that  the  doctors’  organization  has 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  this  ? 
It  is  well  enough,  of  course,  but  still  it  is  a  class  legislation  of  the 
classiest  kind,  and  takes  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  every  “  rat  ” 
doctor  in  the  state ;  who  has,  undoubtedly  as  much  right  to  earn  a 
living  as  a  “rat”  printer.  Now,  as  like  causes  produce  like  effects, 
what  prevents  the  printers’  organization  from  securing  the  passage  of  a 
law  prohibiting  printers  from  practicing  their  profession  unless  they  hold 
a  card  (call  it  diploma  if  you  like)  from  some  printers’  union  ?  Most 
any  York  state  man  would  answer  at  once  that  they  have  not  “pull” 
enough.  Granted;  but  still  I  see  no  great  reason  why  printers  cannot, 
by  taking  the  same  course  as  that  pursued  by  the  doctors,  and  exercis¬ 
ing  the  same  degree  of  patience,  make  themselves  equally  as  powerful. 
Anyway  it  is  worth  trying.  The  duties  of  a  doctor  are  no  more  arduous 
than  those  of  most  morning  paper  hands ;  yet  there  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  most  forcibly  reminded  of  the  fact 
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that  the  compensation  of  the  doctor  is  far  superior  to  our  own ;  which 
is  according  to  me  the  direct  result  of  a  more  efficient  organization. 
Pressmen’s  unions  are  young  yet,  and  it  is  said  youth  is  the  time  to 
learn ;  let  me  therefore  suggest  that  they  ascertain  for  themselves  what 
it  is  that  has  given  to  the  doctors’  organization  this  great  strength. 
They  may  not  reach  such  perfection  of  result  immediately ;  perhaps  next 
in  years,  but  they  will  certainly  come  out  better  men  for  trying,  and  it 
will  put  their  children  in  the  way  of  doing  quite  as  well  as  the  doctors. 

XXII. 


REMEDY  FOR  ELECTRICITY. 

To  the  Editor :  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1887. 

The  trouble  from  electricity  in  printing  is  well  known  to  every 
printer,  and  is  a  serious  inconvenience.  It  is  becoming  more  so  as  the 
demand  for  paper  and  the  scarcity  of  rags  increases,  for  in  order  to 
supply  the  demand  manufacturers  are  compelled,  and  always  will  be,  to 
use  material  which  will  readily  electrize  in  the  process  of  printing. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  I  have  made  the  matter  a  special  study 
for  many  months,  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  attachment  for 
printing  presses,  which  enables  any  paper  to  be  used  in  any  weather, 
without  trouble  from  electricity,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  cents  per  day. 

It  will  allow  any  number  of  sheets  to  be  printed  on  one  side,  and 
taken  immediately  from  the  fly-table  and  backed  up  or  printed  on  the 
other  side,  and  folded  at  once ;  it  will  also  prevent  transfer  caused  by 
the  sheets  adhering  to  each  other  from  the  electricity  present. 

The  great  value  of  this  invention  will  be  apparent  to  everyone  who 
has  had  experience  in  a  printing  office. 

The  saving  of  paper  by  using  my  process  will  amount  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  it  will 
also  be  a  great  saving  of  time,  labor  and  trouble. 

My  process  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  months  in 
one  of  the  largest  printing  houses  in  New  York,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to 
apply  it  to  any  press  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  the  coming  fall  and 
winter ;  but  as  I  have  orders  ahead,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  early 
to  have  it  attached  before  the  cool  weather  and  consequent  electric 
trouble  begins.  Yours  respectfully, 

L.  E.  Bathrick,  Electrician. 


FROM  KANSAS. 

To  the  Editor  :  Topek.\,  July  i,  1887. 

Business  at  this  point  continues  fairly  good,  with  plenty  to  do  and 
plenty  of  men  to  do  it.  No  idle  men  in  town,  but  no  demand  for  any 
more.  Summer  has  brought  and  sent  away  about  an  equal  number  of 
“  tourists  ”  so  far. 

The  state  printer  elect  assumed  control  of  the  state  printing  office 
(better  known  as  the  Kansas  Publishing  House)  today.  He  gave  it  out 
some  time  ago  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  working  force  of 
the  office,  and  evidently  intends  to  make  his  word  good,  as  he  has 
retained  (under  contract)  the  several  heads  of  departments.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Harris,  as  foreman  of  the  printing  department,  today  begins  his  fifteenth 
year  of  continuous  service  in  the  same  position,  while  several  of  the 
compositors  have  records  dating  back  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  years. 

Geo.  W.  Crane  &  Co.,  have  absorbed  the  establishment  of  C.  B. 
1  lamilton  &  Co.,  Mr.  Hamilton  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm.  About 
September  i ,  they  expect  to  occupy  a  new  three-story  brick  and  stone 
building,  which  is  being  built  expressly  for  their  use.  This  shop  has 
been  lately  lighted  throughout  with  the  Pklison  incandescent  light,  and 
its  engine  has  been  replaced  with  a  twenty  horsepower  electric  motor. 
The  state  office  will  also  soon  abandon  the  gas  jet  for  the  electric  light. 

This  being  the  home  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  P'e  Railroad 
Co.,  and  its  whole  system,  we  are  getting  to  be  quite  a  railroad  printing 
town. 

As  your  regular  correspondent  here  keeps  you  posted  on  the  wage 
question,  I  will  not  quote  any  prices. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  the  Evening  Democrat  Company  are 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Morning  CoJii?nonwealth,  and  fail¬ 
ing  in  that  will  establish  a  new  morning  paper.  The  democrats  have 
no  organ  in  this  state,  and  the  new  purchase,  if  made,  will  have  a  very 
promising  field.  Though  the  ConuHomvealth  is  still  in  the  ring,  it  is 


becoming  badly  disfigured  politically,  and  the  Evening  Democrat  Com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  knock  it  out  if  they  can’t  buy  it  out. 

We,  “  out  this  side  the  river,”  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  International  for  next  year.  With  it  at  Kansas  City,  and  a 
Chicago  gentleman  for  secretary-treasurer,  we  think  the  eastern  nabobs 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  some  real  print  shops 
west  of  the  Alleghaneys.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  we,  here  out  west,  do 
not  as  a  rule,  wear  silk  tiles,  Prince  Albert  coats,  and  toothpick  shoes, 
yet  we  do  print,  and  print  right  good,  too. 

Your  readers  must  be  tired  by  this  time,  so  I  will  quad  out  this  line 
and  stop.  Old  Slug. 

OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor :  Philadelphia,  July  5,  1887. 

Business  here  is  brisk  in  spots.  Idppincott’s  have  not  been  so 
rushed  for  years.  They  are,  besides  working  at  night  themselves, 
sending  work  out  to  other  houses  not  so  highly  favored.  Dornan’s  is 
another  favored  office,  running  full  up,  with  prospects  good  for  a  year 
ahead.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  houses  of  this  character  flourishing,  as 
they  employ  the  best  talent  that  can  be  secured,  and  plenty  of  it  at  that. 
Those  places  that  prefer  to  pay  the  smallest  wages  possible,  and  employ 
as  little  of  that  kind  of  labor,  too,  as  possible,  ought  to  (as  the  boys  say) 
“  take  a  tumble  to  themselves.”  About  fifteen  other  houses  report 
prospects  as  being  fairly  good.  Four  or  five  others  are  dull  at  present. 

Matlack  &  Harvey,  one  of  those  houses  which  “did  not  believe  in 
union  laws,”  has  failed. 

A  committee  representing  Typographical  Union  No.  2,  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  newspaper  proprietors  the  other  day,  when  the  latter 
unanimously  decided  that  an  advance  in  scale  was,  at  the  present  time, 
“  unreasonable  and  unseasonable.”  What  No.  2  intends  to  do  about  it 
I  haven’t  heard. 

The  work  of  the  late  International  Typographical  Union  convention 
seems  to  meet  with  general  favor.  The  most  important  feature,  the 
adoption  of  the  nine-hour  law,  should  meet  with  cordial  approval  from 
all  employers,  as  well  as  employes.  By  the  adoption  of  this  law, 
employers  will  simply  have  to  compress  the  work  which  they  now  have 
to  strmg  out.  As  condensation  is  the  order  of  the  day,  we  don’t  see 
why  anyone  should  object  to  the  slight  abbreviation  of  the  working  day 
ordered. 

In  regard  to  the  episode  connected  with  Mr.  Pascoe’s  accounts,  I 
have  heard  several  compositors  say  that  he  always  impressed  them  as  a 
man  who  allowed  his  enthusiasm  to  run  away  with  his  head.  Nobody 
hints  at  dishonesty.  C.  W.  M. 

AN  EXCEPTION  AND  A  PROPOSITION. 

To  the  Editor :  Boston,  June  29,  1887. 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  your  Boston  cor¬ 
respondent,  whose  name  or  address  I  do  not  know,  but  through  you 
would  like  to  make  some  corrections. 

Speaking  of  the  state  printing  contract,  which,  since  his  communi¬ 
cation,  has  been  awarded  to  the  holders  of  the  contract  for  the  past  five 
years,  I  desire  to  correct  an  impression  which,  I  think,  his  article  might 
give,  which  is,  that  the  holders  of  the  contract  relied  on  their  business 
integrity  rather  than  their  political  influence  for  the  renewal  of  the 
contract,  and  also  the  idea  that  the  firm  was  liberally  disposed  to  its 
help. 

The  fact  is  that  the  committee  was  so  constituted  that  those  familiar 
with  politics  in  this  state,  and  the  personal  connections  of  the  manager 
of  the  state  printing  office,  knew  months  ago  that  it  was  irretrievably 
fixed,  notwithstanding  the  many  newspaper  articles  alluded  to. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  management  of  the  office,  I  can  say, 
from  experience  of  years  there  as  jour  and  foreman,  that  the  union  scale 
is  paid,  but  not  one  fraction  of  a  cent  over,  and  I  have  been  told  on 
more  than  one  occasion  by  the  manager,  that  if  a  man  thought  he  was 
worth  more  than  ,$15  per  week,  he  must  get  it  elsewhere,  for  he  paid  the 
union  price,  and  no  more.  The  office  is  managed  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  navy,  as  learned  by  the  manager  while  serving  as  lands¬ 
man  in  the  United  .States  navy  during  the  late  war,  and  the  list  of 
commands  and  restrictions  is  unlimited.  As  a  sample:  the  firm  has 
been  obliged  through  public  sentiment  and  the  example  of  other  firms. 
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to  give  their  employes  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  which  is  certainly  to  their 
credit,  but  it  is  given  with  a  notice  (printed)  that  any  person  five  or 
more  minutes  late  during  the  week,  or  absent  a  portion  of  the  day  from 
any  cause,  shall  sacrifice  the  pay  of  the  half  day.  This  rule  is  enforced ; 
in  fact,  last  week  a  poor  girl  detained  at  home  fifteen  minutes  later  than 
usual,  was  deprived  of  the  half  day’s  small-enough  pittance.  So  much 
for  the  state  printers. 

Now  with  regard  to  a  paragraph  mentioning  certain  men  as  being 
the  four  best  job  compositors  in  Boston,  your  correspondent  is  certainly 
misinformed,  and  I  offer  to  take  the  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  to  prove 
it.  I  now  challenge  the  four  men  mentioned  in  your  June  issue  to  a 
trial  with  four  job  compositors,  to  be  named  by  me  at  the  proper  time, 
who  are  now  (June  29)  employed  as  jours  in  Boston,  to  a  trial  of  their 
skill,  each  receiving  a  sheet  of  manuscript  containing  the  same  matter, 
and  each  to  work  with  same  material  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
result  of  their  labors  to  be  submitted  to  such  judges  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  I  stand  ready  to  deposit  ^5  on  each  man,  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  if  the  work  done  by  him  is  pronounced  inferior  to  any  of  his 
competitors.  In  other  words,  your  correspondent,  while  mentioning 
some  very  excellent  men  and  workmen,  has  struck  far  from  his  mark  in 
calling  them  the  best. 

This  is  no  outspurt  of  jealousy,  but  a  desire  on  my  part  to  see  justice 
done ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  your  excellent  monthly  is  not  intended 
to  represent  anything  but  the  true  state  of  the  craft. 

Yours  truly,  C.  II.  B. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  :  Cambridge,  England,  June  13,  1887. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  in  your  issue  for  May  a  most  misleading  article 
upon  albumen  copying  process  for  photo-engraving  purposes.  The 
formula  therein  given  is  most  misleading.  Let  anyone  desirous  of 
trying  use  the  following  formula : 


White  of  egg .  i  ounce. 

Water .  8  ounces. 

Saturated  solution  bichromate  of  potash .  i  ounce. 


Beat  this  up  with  an  egg-beater,  and  filter  through  cotton  wool  or 
fine  filtering  paper.  Now  take  a  well-polished  plate,  and  immerse  in 
a  very  weak  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  alum  and  water,  until  the  sur¬ 
face  is  of  a  dull  gray  tint;  then  wash,  and  put  zinc  into  a  machine  for 
whirling.  Now  coat  with  the  filtered  albumen,  and  whirl  well ;  then 
dry  over  a  spirit  lamp.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be  substituted  for  the 
nitric  acid,  any  fatty  matter  will  be  removed,  but  the  suface  will  remain 
polished.  Wash  and  coat  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  method  of  coating  the  plate  mentioned  in  your  article  be 
adopted,  the  top  of  plate  would  have  no  coat  of  albumen  on  it,  while 
the  bottom  edge  would  be  too  thick.  Plates  coated  with  albumen  must 
be  dried  at  once  by  heat.  If  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  they  will  be 
almost  useless. 

The  exposure  of  plates  coated  with  bichromated  albumen  should 
always  be  made  in  direct  sunlight,  the  time  required  with  a  good  clear 
negative  being  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

After  exposure,  the  plate  is  inked  up  with  a  glue  roller  charged  with 
lithographic  transfer  ink  (stone  to  stone),  thinned  with  turpentine. 

A  thick  coat  of  ink  is  not  wanted. 

The  development  of  the  image  is  secured  by  immersing  the  plate  in 
clean  cold  water,  and  gently  rubbing  with  cotton  wool. 

When  the  image  is  developed  it  is  dried,  then  gummed  in  with 
gum  acidified  with  nut-galls ;  then  rolled  up  with  a  stiff  printing  ink, 
and  it  is  ready  for  etching ;  the  plan  of  applying  asphaltum  powder 
without  any  preliminary  rolling  up  being  useless. 

The  remarks  upon  the  process  of  printing  in  bitumen,  too,  are  wrong. 
Bitumen  prepared  as  directed  by  me  on  page  45  of  my  manual,  and  the 
plate  coated  with  a  whirler,  the  coating  will  be  dry  in  thirty  seconds, 
and  will  be  printed  in  sunlight  in  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  will  develop 
in  turpentine  in  three  or  four  minutes ;  but  to  get  this  extreme  sensibility 
the  bitumen  must  be  purified  with  ether,  and  the  coating  be  very,  very 
thin,  in  fact  so  thin  that  by  the  yellow'  light  of  the  darkroom  window  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  there  is  any  coat  at  all.  One  advantage  the 
bitumen  process  has  over  the  albumen  is  that  too  much  exposure 


can  be  remedied  by  a  longer  immer.sion  in  the  turpentine  bath  ;  but 
w’ith  albumen,  if  over-exposed,  the  print  is  spoiled,  and  must  be  done 
again. 

The  rolling  up  of  the  bitumen  image  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as 
rolling  up  a  transfer  on  zinc  by  the  ordinary  lithographic  process. 
By  the  by,  when  the  bitumen  image  has  been  developed  and  the  turpen¬ 
tine  w'ashed  off,  it  should  be  immersed  in  a  weak  mixture  of  nitric  acid 
and  alum,  in  w'ater,  w'hich  will  make  the  image  at  once  show'  up  more 
solidly  than  before,  and  also  free  the  surface  from  any  grease  left 
by  the  turpentine. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


A  PRESSMAN’S  OPINION. 

To  the  Editor  :  Louisvili.e,  Kentucky,  July  5,  1887. 

Having  succeeded  once  in  imposing  upon  your  good  nature  is  my 
excuse  for  inditing  the  few'  items  that  follow’ : 

Louisville  Pressmen’s  Union  elected  the  following  officers  June  30, 
to  serve  the  ensuing  year:  Chas.  L.  Taylor,  president;  Jacob  T.  Hemp, 
vice-president;  J.  James  Collison,  recording  secretary;  Fred  E.  Loeff- 
ler,  financial  and  corresponding  secretary ;  W.  J.  Patterson,  treasurer ; 
Jas.  McCloud,  sergeant-at-arms,  and  Gus  C.  Klipp,  doorkeeper.  As  can 
be  seen,  most  all  of  the  old  officers  w'ere  complimented  with  reelection, 
W'hich  signifies  that  the  union  must  have  been  satisfied  with  their  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  past  year.  The  union  has  handsome  quarters  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  which  are  elegantly  furnished,  and  open  at  all  times 
to  the  members.  During  May  a  benefit  entertainment  w’as  given,  w'hich 
netted  nearly  $100,  which  is  to  be  used  in  purchasing  reading  matter  for 
the  library. 

We  were  unable  to  send  a  delegate  to  Buffalo,  but  had  to  content 
ourselves  by  watching  events  from  afar,  w’hich  w’e  did  with  interest. 
The  action  taken  favorable  to  the  pressmen  of  No.  9,  of  New  York,  was 
greeted  by  our  boys  with  much  satisfaction,  as  Bro.  W.  J.  Kelly,  of  No. 
9  (who,  by  the  way,  is  well  and  favorably  remembered  here),  had  given 
us  a  graphic  outline  of  their  many  grievances,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  troubles  are  at  an  end  now,  and  that  henceforth  they  will  have  clear 
sailing. 

There  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  the  time  is  about  ripe  for  the 
forming  of  an  international  union  composed  of  pressmen.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  made,  and  I  think  justly,  too,  that  the  number  of  delegates  in 
attendance  at  the  last  session  w'as  entirely  too  large,  and  a  demand  is 
made  that  it  be  reduced,  and  I  can  see  no  better  way  than  for  the  press¬ 
men  to  go  to  themselves.  Let  them  (the  compositors)  make  and  exe¬ 
cute  their  ow'n  laws,  and  w'e  do  the  same.  Wliile  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  International  Typographical  Union  is  deserving  of  all  credit  for 
the  organized  state  of  the  pressmen  today,  for  which  we  thank  them 
most  heartily,  still  when  the  cry  goes  up,  “  The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  has  too  many  delegates,”  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the 
pressmen  help  swell  the  number,  I  say  the  time  is  at  hand  for  separate 
international  organizations.  We  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  tw'o  thou¬ 
sand  members,  a  number  sufficiently  large  to  support  an  organization  of 
our  own,  without  any  trouble.  The  per  capita  tax  of  ten  cents  a  month, 
as  adopted  at  the  recent  session,  on  say  tw'o  thousand  members,  would 
aggregate  ^2,400  per  annum,  which  could  be  used  entirely  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  pressmen.  There  is  also  an  erroneous  idea  existing  in  the  minds  of 
a  great  many  members  of  pressmen’s  unions  regarding  the  extent  the 
typographical  unions  are  expected  to  assist  the  pressmen,  in  case  of 
trouble,  and  when  referred  to  the  international  law  concerning  the  mat¬ 
ter,  they  fail  to  see  any  advantage  in  being  allied  to  them.  Let  the 
thoughtful  members  of  the  different  pressmen’s  unions  give  this  subject 
the  consideration  it  justly  deserves,  and  discuss  it  through  the  columns 
of  your  most  excellent  journal,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  give  your  view's  upon  it. 

Busine.ss  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill,  w'ith  prospects  not  very  flatter¬ 
ing.  The  Bradley  &  Gilbert  Company  have  in  press  the  Kentucky  Stat¬ 
utes,  a  book  of  about  1,600  pages,  which  seems  to  be  about  the  only  job 
of  any  size  in  hand  in  any  of  the  offices  at  the  present  w'riting. 

The  L.  C.  Nunemacher  Company,  who  make  a  specialty  of  railroad 
ticket  printing,  have  been  so  successful  that  they  have  outgrow’n  their 
present  quarters,  and  are  having  erected  for  them  a  large  four-story 
building  especially  designed  for  their  line  of  business.  C.  F.  T. 
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FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

To  the  Editor:  New  Orleans,  June  30,  1887. 

Nothing  reaching  my  notice,  since  my  last  letter,  worth  recording, 
I  set  about  in  the  capacity  of  a  reporter.  It  is  truly  wonderful  what  an 
air  some  people  assume  when  approached  for  an  interview  for  publica¬ 
tion —  that  of  nervousness,  pride  and — yes,  bigotry.  As  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  on  the  points  at  issue  is  substantially  the  same,  I  will  give 
that  alone  of  an  employing  job  printer. 

“  How  do  you  interpret  the  nine-hour  law  ?” 

“  It  is  virtually  a  raise  in  the  scale  of  prices.  We  will  have  to  pay 
the  same  for  nine  as  for  ten  hours’  work,  and  yet  those  working  by  the 
piece  on  morning  and  evening  papers  will  be  subjected  to  a  reduction.” 

“What  opinion  have  you  of  the  apprenticeship  law. — ^five  years’ 
service  instead  of  four  being  required  ?  ” 

“  Some  boys  can  learn  the  trade  in  four  years,  while  others  require 
eight.  Here  is  where  the  nine-hour  and  apprenticeship  laws  will  come 
in  conflict  from  the  union’s  standpoint :  Offices  over  which  the  union 
has  no  control,  even  if  they  do  reduce  to  nine  hours,  will  add  boys  to 
their  forces  instead  of  union  men,  thereby  successfully  competing  with 
us  who  recognize  the  union.” 

“  Do  you  favor  an  employing  printers’  association  ?  ” 

“  I  do.  One  existed  here  some  years  ago,  which  resulted  bene¬ 
ficially  to  all  concerned,  we  having  raised  the  price-list  of  many  things, 
some  of  which  still  remain  as  we  then  fixed  them,  but  some  of  the 
employing  printers  never  joined ;  and  though  we  tried  hard  to  have  it 
continue,  even  as  a  social  club  in  addition,  the  members  gradually 
withdrew.” 

x\t  the  beginning  of  this  month  several  of  our  hotels  accommodated 
many  members  of  the  I.ouisiana  Press  Association,  which  convened  in 
St.  Charles  parish,  the  names  of  many  of  whom  appeared  at  no  distant 
day  in  the  past  on  the  rolls  of  some  of  the  subordinate  unions.  A  fact 
which  is  unusual  in  our  state  is  that  many  of  the  members  of  this  con¬ 
vention  were  ladies,  a  number  of  whom  are  attached  to  the  press  in  this 
city.  The  convention  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Louisiana’s 
historian,  Hon.  Charles  Gayarre.  : 

Perhaps  I  may  be  considered  premature  in  discussing  a  question  to 
come  before  the  next  international  convention,  and  no  doubt  I  would 
so  consider  it  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  complex,  serious  ques¬ 
tion —  one  which  affects  every  member  of  the  craft — one  which  is 
important  in  every  [^articular ;  and  I  submit  it  now  that  it  may  come,  if 
it  does,  before  men  who  will  understand  it.  Therefore  I  beg  space  in 
your  journal  to  suggest  an  idea  (I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  not  new),  to 
be  enlarged  upon  by  members  of  the  craft — -that  of  requiring  a  more 
perfect  sanitation  in  places  where  printers  are  employed.  In  our  city 
(I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so  in  many  other  places),  many  of  the  offices  are 
veritable  pigstyes,  the  scrub-bru.sh  being  an  object  never  felt  by  their 
floors,  the  lavatory  being  a  six-inch  pan  and  newspaper,  and  the  venti¬ 
lation  in  a  room  where  fifty  or  sixty  men  are  employed  being  suitable 
for,  perhaps,  two.  It  is  not  strange  printers  are  delicate  !  That  if,  by 
the  influence  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  a  specific  law 
was  enacted,  and  the  attention  of  the  authorities  drawn  to  the  existence 
of  such  things,  matters  would  be  regulated  at  once,  I  have  no  doubt. 

_  Y.  F.  I  ). 

FROM  KENTUCKY. 

To  the  Editor :  Louisville,  July  9,  1887. 

I  omitted  my  letter  last  month  from  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing 
to  write  about  from  these  parts. 

Business  has  been  very  dull,  but  is  now  picking  up,  as  it  always  docs, 
witli  a  rush.  The  Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Co.  are  endeavoring  to 
lind  sufficient  force  to  run  night  and  day.  Others  are  doing  the  same, 
and  there  is  a  conseipient  scarcity  of  feeders  and  pressmen.  Composi¬ 
tors  are,  however,  in  abundance. 

(Juite  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  force  of  the  Louisville  Repub¬ 
lican  office,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  trouble  with  the  union. 

A  very  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  start  a  new  labor  paper  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  but  the  prospects  are  it  will  fail. 

Messrs.  Converse  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Christian  Observer,  have 
moved  into  their  remodeled  building,  next  the  postoffice,  and  now  have 
an  elegant  establishment.  The  Earmers'  Home  Journal  has  also  moved 


with  them,  and  now  occupies  fine  apartments  in  the  same  building. 
Both  these  papers  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Elizabethtown  (Ky.)  Messenger,  owned  and  edited  by  Ed.  C. 
Colgan,  was  recently  burned  out,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  from  $2,000  to 
j52,5oo.  He  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  men,  and  will  no  doubt 
do  the  phoenix  act  in  as  quick  time  as  anyone.  He  has  the  sympathy 
of  all  the  fraternity  in  Ix)uisville,  among  whom  he  is  a  universal 
favorite. 

The  Sunday  Argus  is  putting  on  airs,  and  shouting  success,  if  we 
may  judge  by  appearanees.  It  has  lately  added  a  new  and  very  pretty 
complete  dress,  and  is  now  furnishing  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  fur¬ 
nished  to  them  by  the  Press  News  Association. 

Mr.  Davidson,  business  manager  of  the  Evening  Post,  who  recently 
went  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  has  returned  to  his  old  love.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  nothing  to  say  when  approached  on  his  reason  for  returning. 

Col.  Chas.  E.  Sears,  for  a  long  time  editor  of  the  Post,  this  city,  but 
more  recently  of  the  New  York  Star,  has  returned. 

Mr.  \Vm.  S.  Bodley,  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Post,  was  here  on  a 
visit  last  week;  he  is  railroad  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

The  Louisville  Lithograph  Co.  has  sold,  or  transferred,  the  interest 
of  C.  H.  Brandon,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  (who  bought  the  concern  some¬ 
thing  over  a  year  ago),  to  E.  Richardson,  and  his  father,  of  the  Ken 
tucky  \Yoolen  Mills.  C.  Lehman  remains  as  manager. 

The  I-ouisville  Leader,  published  by  Jo.  Kessler,  has  been  absorbed 
along  with  Jo.  himself,  by  the  Republican. 

The  Pre.ssmen’s  Union  of  this  city  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  instrucr 
tive  talks,  or  lectures,  or,  more  properly,  interchange  of  ideas  at  stated 
intervals.  This  is  an  excellent  thing  for  all  concerned,  and  is  worthy 
of  emulation. 

Ben.  Humphreys  (son  of  C.  B.  Humphreys,  late  foreman  Courier- 
Journal  jobrooms)  has  been  made  assistant  foreman  at  the  same  office. 
Tliis  is  a  deserved  compliment  to  a  bright,  industrious  and  artistic  young 
printer.  He  commenced  the  business  about  six  years  since. 

The  effort  to  organize  a  retail  paper  warehouse  company  seems  to 
have  fallen  through.  Mr.  J.  A.  Parker  has,  however,  opened  up  on 
Sixth  street  in  this  line,  and  promises  to  fill  the  bill  if  sufficient  trade  is 
accorded  to  him.  The  bulk  of  the  business  from  this  city  is  at  present 
going  to  the  \Y.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  Chatfield  &  Woods, 
of  Cincinnati,  except  the  news  and  lower  grades  of  book,  which  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  mills  here. 

The  grade  of  news  at  present  manufactured  by  the  wood  pulp  process 
at  the  Dupont  Mill  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  pulp  itself.  We 
presume,  however,  that  they  will  soon  improve  it.  At  present  it  is 
entirely  new  to  them.  Reporter. 

FROM  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editor:  EDINBURGH,  June  24,  1887. 

Trade  in  this  city  has  been  very  good  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  at  the  present  time  continues  satisfactory.  This  is  in  part  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  a  new  morn¬ 
ing  daily  newspaper,  which  was  issued  under  the  name  of  the  Scottish 
Leader,  and  which  took  up  a  good  deal  of  the  surplus  labor  thrown  on 
the  market  by  the  closure  of  the  Courant  and  Revieio.  The  Leader  is 
printed  in  the  old  office  of  the  Review,  is  conducted  on  union  principles, 
and  employs  about  sixty  hands.  It  was  started  in  the  interest  of  the 
Gladstonian  liberals,  the  Scotsman  having  taken  the  side  of  the  liberal- 
unionists  at  the  last  election.  The  I.eader  has  great  odds  to  contend 
against,  as  the  Scotsman  is  the  great  advertising  medium  for  the  east  of 
.Scotland,  but  as  there  is  said  to  be  plenty  of  capital  in  the  concern,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  the  printing  trade,  that  it  will  succeed, 
and  continue  to  lead  for  many  years. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  books  of  the  Edinburgh  Typographical 
Society  were  opened  for  six  weeks,  at  a  reduced  entry  money,  to  all 
members  who  had  lapsed  through  arrears,  with  the  result  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  now  increased  to  nearly  700,  or  nearly  double  what  it  was 
four  years  ago. 

The  dispute  between  the  Edinburgh  Typographical  Society  and  the 
Press  and  Machinemen’s  Society,  which  arose  out  of  some  inisundeT- 
standing  in  connection  with  the  strike  of  1872-73,  was  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  four  independent  arbiters,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
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typographical  conference  held  at  London  in  the  month  of  October  last, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  now  settled  satisfactorily  for  all  parties  concerned. 
The  arbiters,  who  met  in  the  Oddfellows’  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday, 
April  29,  were  Mr.  H.  Shatter,  J.  P.,  secretary  of  the  Typographical 
Association,  Manchester,  who  acted  as  chairman;  Mr.  C.  J.  IDrummond, 
secretary  of  the  I^ondon  Society  of  Compositors,  who  acted  as  secretary; 
Mr.  D.  D.  Leahy,  secretary  of  Printing  Managers’  Society,  T.ondon ; 
and  Mr.  W.  O.  Peacock,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Pressmen,  London ;  while  Mr.  Pattersby  attended  in  the  interest  of  the 
Scottish  Typographical  Association.  At  the  conference,  which  lasted 
six  hours,  several  members  appeared  from  each  society  and  gave 
evidence,  at  the  same  time  pledging  themselves  to  recommend  their  con- 
stitutents  to  accept  the  arbitration  as  final.  After  hearing  the  evidence, 
the  arbiters  took  time  to  consider  their  decision,  and  for  that  purpose 
met  in  London,  May  12,  when  they  agreed  to  recommend  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  Edinburgh  printing  trade  the  two  societies  should  unite ; 
that  the  members  of  the  Press  and  Machinemen’s  Society  be  admitted 
into  the  Edinburgh  Typographical  Society  without  entrance  fee ;  that 
upon  transference  they  occupy  the  same  position  on  the  books,  with 
respect  to  membership  and  benefits,  as  they  at  present  occupy,  along  with 
several-other  recommendations  as  to  appointing  joint  committees,  and 
other  matters  of  detail.  In  issuing  their  award,  the  arbiters  conclude  by 
saying  :  “  Our  very  best  thanks  are  due  for  the  great  courtesy  and 

unbounded  hospitality  we  received ;  but  obviously  the  greatest  compli¬ 
ment  that  can  be  paid  us  is  for  both  parties  to  accept  our  award  as  final, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  interest  of 
the  craft,  irrespective  of  the  particular  branch  to  which  they  belong.” 
After  the  conference,  the  delegates  were  entertained  to  a  “  social  ’’  in  the 
University  Hotel,  by  the  Edinburgh  Typographical  Society,  and  to 
dinner  on  the  Saturday  by  the  Machinemen’s  Society. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  three  of  the  smaller  offices  in  town  have 
been  brought  to  the  auctioneer’s  hammer,  one  of  which  rvas  the  old- 
established  office  of  Mr.  Charles  Hibson,  Thistle  street.  Mr.  Gibson,  I 
understand,  has  retired,  and  is  going  to  reside  a  few'  miles  outside  the 
tow'n  in  w'hich  he  has  labored  so  long. 

While  the  smaller  offices  have  been  going  dow’n,  two  of  the  larger 
ones  have  been  making  changes  of  a  different  character,  i.  e.,  Messrs. 
Morrison  &  Gibb  have  removed  to  their  new  premises  at  Tanfield, 
w'hile  still  retaining  part  of  their  old  premises  in  (^ueen  street  for 
printing  the  Gazette,  and  for  counting-house  purposes ;  and  Messrs. 
Neill  &  Co.,  who  have  removed  their  counting-house  and  jobbing 
department  to  George  street,  leaving  the  general  w'ork  to  be  done  at 
their  old  premises  in  Old  Fishmarket. 

The  trade  report  from  Glasgow'  is  not  of  a  very  jrromising  nature 
yet,  there  being  still  a  good  number  claiming  out-of-work  allowance, 
although  not  so  many  as  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  annual  Press  Regatta  has  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  Clyde 
on  August  13  and  27. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Weekly  Mailoi 
June  II,  1887  ; 

Government  Printing. — The  contracts  recently  issued  by  the  Stationery 
Office  appear  to  be  giving  less  satisfaction  to  the  contractors  than  to  the  comptroller 
of  the  Stationery  Office.  Messrs.  McCorquodale  &  Co.  (limited),  London  and 
Glasgow,  have  given  notice  to  terminate  a  contract,  which  they  secured  in  April  of 
last  year,  for  printing  required  for  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  offices.  This 
contract  was  taken  by  them  at  a  discount  of  thirteen  per  cent  off  the  schedule 
issued  by  the  Stationery  Office,  and  it  is  understood  that  Messrs.  McCorquodale  &  Co. 
find  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pay  wages  out  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  Stationery 
Office.  No  doubt  Messrs.  McCorquodale  were  misled  by  the  apparent  similarity  of 
the  schedule  to  those  previously  issued  for  job  printing,  but  the  changes  in  the 
subsidiary  conditions  are  obscure,  and  have  upset  even  the  most  careful  calculations. 
McCorquodale  &  Co.  relinquish  the  contract  rather  than  endeavor  to  grind  down 
their  workpeople  to  meet  an  unprofitable  scale  of  prices.  There  are  rumors  that 
other  contractors  are  likely  to  follow  their  e.\ample.  ...  ,, 


FROM  ENGLAND. 

To  Ike  Editor:  Sheffield,  June  19,  1887. 

Typographers,  and  all  interested  in  the  productive  arts  connected 
with  the  printing  trade,  are  now'  experiencing  the  annual  four  months’ 
slack  season.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  leading  monthly  trade 
journal  says:  “ 'J'rade  in  London  is  reported  to  be  very  fair;  in  the 
country,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  rather  indifferent.  As  compared 


with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, business  is  decidedly  better.” 
Such  intelligence,  given  by  Mr.  Drummond,  the  respected  secretary  of 
the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  is  very  satisfactory,  and  I  trust  it 
w'ill  be  possible  to  record  a  continuation  of  the  same  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  next  month. 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  now'  laboring  under  exceeding 
great  excitement,  in  consequence  of  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  fifty  years’  reign.  Whenever  a  craze  of  any  kind 
occurs,  Englishmen  exert  themselves  most  strenuously  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  it  is  conspicuously  so  in  this  instance.  The  w'ord  “jubilee” 
is  now  employed  as  a  distinctive  name  for  every  conceivable  article,  and 
anything  that  is  not  honored  w'ith  this  significant  adjective  stands  a  poor 
show,  being  placed  on  the  back  shelf  just  now.  Many  suffering  people 
are  so  tired  of  the  incessant  application  of  this  word  that  they  w'ould 
experience  relief  upon  its  elimination  from  our  language.  Almost  every 
city,  tow'll  and  village  in  the  kingdom  is  to  have  its  own  special  “jubilee  ” 
building,  and  a  large  number  of  useful  public  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  will  be  established,  and  add  considerably  to  the  intellectual  welfare 
of  the  people.  As  a  necessary  result,  subscription  lists — at  all  times  too 
common — are  now  fluttering  about  like  autumn  leaves,  seeking  the 
autograph  and  the  more,  substantial  bank  check  of  every  loyal  subject  of 
this  realm.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  quiet,  retired  life  of  our  queen 
has  added  considerably  to  the  happiness  of  our  country,  and  a  retrospect 
of  her  reign  brings  vividly  to  mind  half  a  century’s  progress  in  our 
national  life — real  progress  in  religious,  social  and  commercial  welfare, 
in  spite  of  the  political  strife  w'hich  has  been  so  predominant.  I’erhaps 
jirinters  do  not  look  upon  the  jubilee  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  others, 
but  many  typos  w’ill  be  able  to  heave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  many  of 
the  larger  firms  throughout  the  country  purpose  celebrating  the  event 
in  a  very  beneficent  manner. 

Since  writing  my  last  letter  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
American  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court,  London.  During  the  two  months 
it  has  been  open  the  exhibition  has  proved  immensely  popular,  but  it  is 
decidedly  not  the  exhibition  itself  which  tends  to  bring  the  masses  of 
people  together.  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West  Show  is  the  chief  attraction, 
and  w'ithout  Colonel  Cody  and  his  Indians  the  undertaking  would  have 
proved  a  pecuniary  failure.  When  the  exhibits  are  compared  with  the 
four  former  exhibitions  held  during  late  years  in  the  British  metropolis, 
they  ajipear  very  insignificant  indeed,  and  are  liy  no  means  character¬ 
istic  of  the  enterprise  which  is  undoubtedly  possessed  by  the  American 
people.  No  class  of  manufactures  is  represented  very  largely,  and  the 
exhibits  relating  to  printing  appear  numerous  in  comparison  to  those  of 
other  industries.  The  operators  of  a  Thorne  (Thorpe  ?)  composing 
machine  usually  have  a  small  crow'd  of  typos  standing  round,  who  seem 
to  be  interested  in  the  decided  originality  of  this  little  machine.  Mr. 
McCoy,  an  enterprising  agent  for  every  kind  of  American  printing 
material,  exhibits  an  exquisite  arrangement  of  American  type  novelties, 
besides  a  good  show'  of  favorite  machines,  w'hich  have  already  had  a 
large  sale  in  this  country.  A  daily  newspaper.  The  ■American,  is  printed 
in  the  exhibition,  containing  the  various  programmes,  etc.,  and  enjoys  a 
considerable  demand.  To  those  w'ho  anticipate  a  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  exhibition  of  the  United  States  it  cannot '  but  prove  a 
disappointment,  but  a  few  very  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  can  be  spent 
in  the  building  after  all. 

The  Printers’  Pension  Corporation  has  been  receiving  considerable 
attention  in  the  metropolis  lately,  and  its  funds  have  been  very  substan¬ 
tially  increased  during  the  past  few'  months.  A  new  pension  fund  w'as 
recently  promulgated.  F'ive  hundred  guineas  is  required,  and  ;i^’i30 
was  promised  at  the  trade  dinner  at  w'hich  the  idea  was  expressed. 
This  new  fund  is  to  be  called  the  Drummond  Pension,  after  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors.  The  establi.shment  of 
these  funds  will  help  to  provide  many  a  comfortable  existence  for  our 
unfortunate  brethren  in  years  to  come.  It  would  be  w'ell  if  all  printers 
could  see  the  desirability  of  providing  for  old  age  and  sickness. 

The  electric  light  is  coming  into  considerable  use  among  printing 
establishments,  particularly  in  the  new.spaper  offices,  where  gas  causes 
so  much  heat  and  an  impure  atmosphere.  In  London  almost  all  the 
larger  offices  employ  this  nineteenth  century  illuminating  power. 

New'spapers  and  magazines  keep  springing  up  w'eekly  and  monthly 
with  ceaseless  energy.  Some  of  them  enjoy  a  tolerable  existence  for  a 
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time,  but  many  do  not  sliow  themselves  again  after  their  initial  number. 
Sometimes  an  extra  effort  is  made  to  produce  a  little  originality,  but 
they  soon  lapse  into  the  old  stereotyped  methods,  that  readers  have  little 
faith  in  any  editorial  promises  for  the  future.  Weekly  newspapers  are 
now  almost  invariably  illustrated  in  some  of  the  process  systems. 
These  illustrations,  however,  are  usually  of  a  very  inferior  character, 
and  arouse  the  disgust  of  any  lover  of  good  printing. 

A  proposition  was  recently  made  for  a  lower  rate  of  newspaper 
postage.  The  present  halfpenny  rate  is  far  in  excess  of  many  other 
countries,  and  the  establishment  of  a  farthing  postage  would  add  in 
great  measure  to  typographic  interests.  Imprimeur. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  BOSTON  PRESSMEN’S 
UNION,  NO.  8. 

To  the  Editor  :  Boston,  June  22,  1887. 

Away  back  in  the  ’sixties,  the  pressmen  of  Boston  and  Cambridge 
were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  insecurity  in  an  unorganized  con¬ 
dition,  through  the  efforts  then  being  made  by  their  fellow-pressmen  of 
New  York  City  to  gain  for  themselves  a  reasonable  share  of  the  wealth 
they  were  producing.  The  Adams’  pressmen  of  New  York  had  been 
organized  since  1866,  and,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  sent  delegates  to 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  .other  points,  to  endeavor  to  organize  the  press¬ 
men  of  those  cities,  thus  helping  them  to  improve  their  condition ;  and 
also,  by  instilling  union  principles,  prevent  what  they  had  found  a  con¬ 
stant  menace  to  themselves :  the  rush  of  pressmen  to  New  York  when 
they  —  the  New  York  pressmen — were  battling  for  better  terms. 

The  advent  of  the  New  York  delegates  in  Boston  was  followed  soon 
after  by  the  formation  of  a  pressmen’s  union,  the  particulars  of  which 
are,  unfortunately,  not  at  hand.  Its  existence,  however,  could  not  have 
been  of  long  duration,  for  there  are  very  few  of  the  present  generation 
of  Bostonian  pressmen  acquainted  with  even  the  facts  of  its  existence. 
We  must  remember  that  in  permitting  their  union  to  go  out  of  existence, 
they  were  but  blind  victims  to  the  doctrines  so  industriously  circulated 
at  that  time,  that  individual  competition  was  the  talisman  by  which  they 
might  all  reach,  at  least,  a  competence.  This  pernicious  doctrine  is 
responsible,  in  a  great  measure,  for  producing  a  race  of  pressmen  we  all 
remember,  who  were  only  anxious  to  produce  more  tokens  than  their 
fellow  man  ;  w'hose  desire  for  overtime  w'as  only  held  in  restraint  by  their 
physical  endurance,  never  giving  heed  to  the  fact  that  by  such  action 
they  were  keeping  other  pressmen  in  the  condition  vulgarly  known  as 
“  on  their  uppers.”  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  Boston,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  labor  agitation  which  has  convulsed  our  industrial  w'orld 
the  past  few  years,  has  not  been  wdthout  its  fruit,  in  teaching  pressmen 
that  they  owe  a  duty  to  one  another,  which  their  own  interests  as  seen 
under  the  glare  of  a  latter-day  industrial  education,  prompt  them  to 
fulfill. 

The  next  organized  union  of  Boston  pressmen  was  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  that  city.  A  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  in  January,  1882,  by  that  body,  consisting  of  W.  A. 
Welby,  a  well-known  lawyer,  and,  I  believe,  Frank  Foster,  at  that  time 
a  compositor  in  the  University  Press  of  Cambridge,  and  now  editor  of 
the  Labor  I^eader  of  Boston,  gathered  a  few  of  the  pressmen  together, 
and  showing  them  their  needs,  got  them  to  call  a  meeting  to  organize  a 
union.  The  meeting  was  held  on  February  22,  1882,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  the  representative  pressmen  of  the  city  and  of 
Cambridge.  An  organization  was  effected  with  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Pride, 
as  president,  Daniel  McNamara,  vice-president ;  James  Fitzgerald,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  W.  H.  Viles,  treasurer.  A  week  or  two  later,  the  president, 
Mr.  Pride,  resigned  the  position,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  forming  the  union,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  T.  J.  Hawkins  being  elected  secretary  in  his  stead.  The 
union  progressed  for  a  time,  until,  through  general  apathy,  its  charter 
lapsed.  The  nucleus  of  an  organization  was  still  kept  alive  by  fifteen 
members,  who  met  annually,  and  by  adding  a  supper  and  musical  and 
other  features  to  their  meeting,  kept  up  the  latent  fires  which  needed 
Init  a  breeze  to  fan  them  into  activity.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
December,  1885,  the  president,  Mr.  M.  P.  Higgins,  informed  the  “  old 
guard,”  the  irrepressible  fifteen,  before  mentioned,  that  the  state  deputy 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union  had  been  to  see  him  at  the 


request  of  Second  Vice-President  Charles  Gamewell,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  to  spur  the  pressmen  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  to  take 
active  measures  to  reorganize  their  union.  The  information  was  like  a 
match  to  gunpowder ;  enthusiasm  was  awakened,  and  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  president,  M.  P.  Higgins;  the  secretary,  T.  J.  Hawkins;  the 
treasurer,  John  F.  Curran,  and  James  M.  Meehan,  was  appointed  with 
full  power  to  take  what  steps  it  thought  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  After  several  preliminary  meetings,  the  committee  called 
a  meeting,  which  was  well  advertised,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1886.  When  the  day  came,  the  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
was  addressed  by  the  state  deputy,  John  Douglas,  M.  P.  Higgins,  genial 
“  Tom  ”  Elder,  Messrs.  Thayer,  James  Cameron,  T.  J.  Hawkins  and 
others,  with  the  result  that  the  union  took  instant  shape ;  a  charter  was 
ordered  applied  for,  and  officers  elected  as  follows :  M.  P.  Higgins, 
president;  Thomas  F.  Mahoney,  vice-president;  John  F.  Curran,  treas¬ 
urer  ;  T.  J.  Hawkins,  secretary,  and  D.  A.  Feeley,  sergeant-at-arms. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  tide  was  turned,  for  while  in  all  former 
efforts  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  the  inability  to  show  pressmen  that 
their  interests  lay  in  organization,  now  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  anxiety  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  union.  In  due  time  the  charter  was 
received  from  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  thenceforward 
the  union  was  un  fait  accoDipli. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  Board  of  trustees  and 
standing  committees  were  chosen,  and  regular  meetings  held  semi¬ 
monthly,  which  were  well  attended  by  a  solid  phalanx  of  union  workers. 
Through  the  efforts  of  State  Deputy  Douglas,  President  Higgins,  W. 
W.  P.  Dow  and  others.  Union  No.  8  was  strengthened  by  a  very  large 
accession  of  newspaper  web  pressmen  from  the  Globe,  Herald,  Joiumal, 
Record,  Post,  and  other  newspaper  offices  in  the  city.  The  pressmen  of 
Cambridge,  headed  by  John  F.  Curran,  of  the  University  Press,  and 
Peter  Kivlan,  of  Riverside  Press,  joined  their  forces  to  the  now  ever- 
increasing  army  of  earnest,  progessive  union  pressmen,  necessitating  the 
hiring  of  a  much  larger  hall  to  hold  regular  meetings. 

Labor  day  parade  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1886,  was  the 
occasion  of  an  initial  showing  of  the  numerical  strength  of  No.  8,  which 
was  then  reorganized  only  six  months,  but  came  to  the  front  with  two 
hundred  men  in  line.  President  Higgins,  commander. 

The  first  annual  ball  of  No.  8  was  inaugurated  on  January  14,  1887, 
and  proved  a  signal  success,  socially  and  financially. 

Soon  after  the  ball  came  the  annual  election  of  officers,  and  it  is 
needless  to  state  that  efficient  men  were  chosen.  Harmony  and  friend¬ 
ship  were  added  to  the  occasion  in  the  presentation  of  a  valuable  and 
handsome  silver  watch  and  elegant  chain  to  the  retiring  president,  Mr. 
M.  P.  Higgins,  who  pledged  himself  anew  to  be  always  identified  with 
union  principles,  and  particularly  with  No.  8.  The  first  pressmen’s 
delegate  from  Boston  to  the  International  Typographical  Union  conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  Buffalo,  was  sent  by  No.  8,  who  chose  President  James  M. 
Meehan  as  its  representative.  In  conclusion,  it  has  increased  five-fold 
in  membership  since  its  reorganization,  February  22,  1886,  and  within  its 
fold  and  shield  can  be  found  several  foremen  of  large  book  and  job 
pressrooms,  newspaper  pressrooms,  etc.,  cylinder,  Adams  and  job  press¬ 
men,  making  a  total  membership  of  three  hundred;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  there  is  not  one  member  on  the  list  whose  dues  exceed 
seventy-five  cents,  thus  showing  the  password  of  No.  8  is  “success.” 
Headquarters,  55  Franklin  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  M.  J.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  W.  M.,  Lincoln,  Illinois,  asks :  Please  give  me  the  address  of 
some  firm  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  who  furnish  cardboard  fans  for 
advertising  purposes. 

Ans-coer. — Write  to  H.  McAllister  &  Co.,  196-198  Clark  street, 
Chicago. 

W.  C.  S.,  Ottawa,  Illinois,  asks  :  Would  like  you  to  give  me  a 
recipe  to  prevent  ink,  black  or  gold,  from  blurring,  when  burnishing 
photographs.  The  photographer  complains  that  he  is  obliged  to  run  a 
sheet  of  black  paper  through  with  every  photo,  or  a  blurring  is  the 
result  ? 

A7iswer. — The  best  lubricator  is  pureiuliite  castile  soap,  ajjplied  dry, 
with  raw  cotton.  If  a  liquid  lubricator  is  used,  care  should  be  exercised 
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to  see  that  it  is  perfectly  dry  ])efore  the  mount  is  run  through  the 
burnisher ;  also,  that  the  roller  is  not  too  close  to  the  burnisher,  thus 
producing  an  excessive  pressure,  which  tends  to  destroy  the  face  of  the 
cards. 

S.  T.  D.,  Toronto  asks  ;  Please  give  a  description  of  the  latest 
process  for  ink  etching. 

AfiS7oer. —  The  following  from  The  Paper  and  Press,  Philadelphia, 
containing  the  desired  information  we  publish  entire  :  “  In  the  art  of 
etching  figures  or  designs  in  metallic  plates,  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  transfer  them  upon  the  metal  from  photographs,  or  to  draw  them 
thereon  with  an  ink  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  acid  employed 
in  the  etching  process,  which  eats  away  the  surrounding  metal,  leaving 
the  design  in  high  relief.  In  following  this  method,  however,  the  edges 
of  the  figures  become  almost  invariably  rounded,  thus  not  producing  the 
desired  effect  in  the  prints  produced.  It  is  to  obviate  these  difficulties 
that  the  present  process  has  been  invented,  which  claims  to  secure  sharp 
edges  or  contours  in  plates  either  of  zinc  or  other  metal.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  complete  description :  A  zinc  plate  having  a  smooth  polished 
surface  is  taken,  and  upon  it  is  drawn  the  required  design  with  an  ink 
composed  of  asphaltum,  turpentine  and  oil  (enough  to  keep  the  com¬ 
position  in  a  liquid  state),  and  a  little  lampblack  to  darken  it.  Or,  if 
the  object  to  be  reproduced  be  an  engraving,  either  stone,  plate,  wood 
or  any  other  material,  it  is  transferred  by  the  usual  mode ;  that  is,  by 
taking  an  impression  from  the  engraving  on  “  transfer  paper,”  and 
thence  to  the  zinc  plate.  The  transfer  ink  used  is  a  compound  of 
ordinary  lithographic  printing  ink  and  asphaltum,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one-third  of  the  latter  to  two-thirds  of  ink.  The  drawing  or 
transfer  having  been  completed,  and  before  the  ink  has  become  dry, 
it  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  powdered  resin  or  copal,  the  back  of  the 
plate  being  also  coated  with  asphaltum  to  render  it  acid  proof.  The 
plate  is  now  ready  for  the  bath,  which  consists  of  muriatic  acid  of  about 
1 , 2  specific  gravity  (or  other  suitable  acids,  either  in  their  pure  or 
diluted  state,  such  as  nitric  acid,  etc.),  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
about  five  seconds.  It  is  then  taken  out,  washed,  dried,  and  when  dry, 
heated  only  enough  to  melt  the  powdered  resin  or  copal,  so  as  to  form 
a  crust  which  will  protect  the  edges  of  the  drawing  or  transfer,  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  first  exposure  of  the  plate  to  the  etching  agent. 
The  plate  is  next  returned  to  the  bath  of  muriatic  acid,  again  allowed  to 
remain  about  five  seconds,  and  washed  and  dried  once  more.  Those 
portions  which  are  high  enough  to  print  are  then  covered  with  asphal¬ 
tum,  and  another  coat  of  powdered  resin  or  copal  is  added,  after  which 
it  is  replaced  in  the  bath  and  allowed  to  remain  until  sufficient  depth  is 
obtained  on  the  exposed  parts.  These  operations  of  covering  the  plate 
and  returning  to  the  acid  may  have  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  plates  used  are,  of  course, 
restricted  to  such  metals  as  are  affected  similar  to  zinc. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

M.\TTIIE\VS,  NORTHRUP  &  COMPANY. 

This  well-known  establishment,  which,  by  the  excellence  of  its  work, 
has  secured  a  national  reputation,  of  which  every  Buffalonian  is  justly 
proud,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  regulated  and  appointed  printing 
and  lithographic  printing  offices  in  the  world.  It  is  located  at  179-181 
Washington  street,  in  a  commodious  four-story  building,  where'  each 
department  is  managed  with  methodical  precision,  and  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  improved  appliances.  In  the  pressrooms,  twenty- 
seven  presses,  large  and  small,  are  in  operation.  Between  three 
hundred  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  people  are  constantly  employed. 
The  following  is  its  list  of  officers :  J.  N.  Matthews,  president ;  Wm. 
B.  Northrup,  manager ;  Geo.  Matthews,  secretary-treasurer ;  Chas.  E. 
Austin,  assistant  secretary-treasurer;  Wm.  Straub,  superintendent  of 
binding;  Robt.  A.  Hahn,  superintendent  of  printing;  J.  A.  Pierce, 
foreman  of  composing  room  ;  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  the  right  men  in 
the  right  place. 

GIES  &  COMPANY. 

This  lithographing,  book  and  job  printing,  wood  engraving  and 
electrotyping  firm,  which  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Swan  and  Centre 
streets,  is  also  a  model  establishment.  It  is  a  four-story  and  basement 
building,  was  erected  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Gies,  and 


is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  the 
pressroom  of  the  lithographing  department,  which  is  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Green,  formerly  of  London,  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the 
United  States,  are  thirteen  litho  machines,  all  Hoes,  and  in  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  book  and  job  department  are  eleven  more  presses,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  same  firm.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  men, 
women  and  boys  find  employment. 

THE  BUFP'ALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 
are  located  at  u-13  Dayton  street.  The  company  was  organized 
December  i,  1884.  All  its  members  are  men  of  practical  experience, 
who  have  the  capital,  stamina  and  brains  to  push  the  business  to  a 
positive  success.  The  factory  is  fitted  up  with  every  facility  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  large  and  growing  manufacturing  business,  the  plant 
being  complete  in  all  respects  as  regards  machinery  and  appliances. 
The  firm  manufacture  all  grades  of  printers’  and  lithographers’  inks  and 
varnishes,  making  a  specialty  of  the  finer  grades,  immense  quantities  of 
which  they  supply  to  the  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  even  shipping 
extensively  to  foreign  countries.  Wherever  used  these  splendid  inks 
have  given  unqualified  satisfaction,  and  the  demand  grows  at  a  most 
gratifying  rate.  Last  year’s  sales  footed  up  some  $yo,ooo,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  will  go  far  beyond  that  total  for  the  present 
year.  The  following  are  its  officers:  E.  L.  I  lurlbut,  president ;  Geo. 
E.  Matthews,  treasurer;  Chas.  R.  Wilbur,  secretary;  R.  E.  Pollock, 
superintendent. 

In  the  establishment  of  Matthews,  Northrup  &  Co.  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  Mr.  George  Squibb,  a  veteran  who  has 
worked  at  the  case  for  fifty-five  years. 

The  perfecting  (Hoe)  press  recently  placed  in  the  Times  pressroom 
is  a  beauty,  and  is  capable  of  running  off  20,000  papers  per  hour.  We 
return  thanks  for  courtesies  extended  during  our  visit. 

The  Hon.  J.  M.  Earquhar,  M.  C.  for  Buffalo,  wears  his  honors 
meekly.  He  is  the  same  whole-souled,  reliable,  unostentatious  “  John  ” 
we  knew  him  to  be  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  is  popular  with  all 
classes  and  all  grades  of  society,  and  is  a  thorough  gentleman,  a 
man  of  ability,  a  trusty  friend,  and  an  honor  to  his  profession.  Long 
may  he  wave. 

The  genial  face  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Patterson,  of  Toronto,  representing  the 
well-known  firm  of  Miller  &  Richards,  type  founders,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  was  seen  at  some  of  the  entertainments  given  by  the  Buffalo 
Typographical  Union  to  the  delegates  and  visitors.  The  shake  of  such 
a  man’s  hand  is  a  never-failing  remedy  for  the  blues.  We  wish  there 
were  more  like  him. 


KEEPING  THE  HANDS  SOFT. 

Many  printers  whose  hands  have  become  rough  and  tough  will 
find  in  the  following  hints  some  useful  information  as  to  how  they  can 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

“  A  little  ammonia  or  borax  in  the  water  you  wash  your  hands  with,” 
says  an  exchange,  “  and  that  water  just  lukewarm,  will  keep  the  skin 
clean  and  soft.  A  little  oatmeal  mixed  with  the  water  will  whiten  the 
hands.  Many  people  use  glycerine  on  their  hands  when  they  go  to 
bed,  wearing  gloves  to  keep  the  bedding  clean;  but  glycerine  makes 
some  skins  harsh  and  red.  These  people  should  rub  their  hands  with 
dry  oatmeal  and  wear  gloves  in  bed.  The  best  preparation  for  the 
hands  at  night  is  white  of  egg,  with  a  grain  of  alum  dissolved  in  it. 
‘  Roman  toilet  paste  ’  is  merely  white  of  egg,  barley  flour  and  honey. 
They  say  it  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  olden  lime.  Anyway,  it  is  a 
first-rate  thing,  but  it  is  mean,  sticky  stuff  to  use,  and  does  not  do  the 
work  any  better  than  oatmeal.  The  roughest  and  hardest  hands  can  lie 
made  soft  and  white  in  a  month’s  time  by  doctoring  them  a  little  at 
bedtime ;  all  the  tools  you  need  are  a  nail-brush,  a  bottle  of  ammonia,  a 
l)ox  of  powdered  borax  and  a  little  fine  white  sand  to  rub  the  stains  ofi', 
or  a  cut  of  lemon,  which  will  do  even  better,  for  the  acid  of  the  lemon 
will  clean  anything.  Manicures  use  acids  in  the  shop,  but  the  lemon  is 
quite  as  good  and  isn’t  poisonous,  while  the  acids  are.” 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  have  hard  and  rough  hand.s 
if  with  a  little  care  he  can  have  them  .soft  and  smooth.  A  jiair  of  hands 
is  likely  to  be  more  dexterous  if  the  skin  is  always  pliable. 
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THE  PRESS. 

BY  CHARLES  HENRY  ST.  JOHN. 

When  dangers  darken  o’er  the  land, 

And  gathering  tempests  rise ; 

When  lurid  lightnings  glance  and  gleam 
Along  the  murky  skies — 

What  trusty  guardian  seek  we  then 
To  .shield  us  from  distress, 

And  ’neath  its  shelter  feel  secure  ? 

The  Press,  my  friends,  tlie  Press  ! 

When  rulers  fail  their  faith  to  keep. 

And  use  their  power  for  ill. 

And  in  the  sacred  name  of  Right 
Their  selfish  ends  fulfill ; 

When  injured  Justice  lifts  her  head. 

And  dares  to  ask  redress, 

\Vho  pleads  her  cause  with  clarion  voice  ? 

The  Press,  my  friends,  the  Press ! 

To  keep  the  boon  our  fathers  gave, 

«  For  which  they  fought  and  died — 

'I'he  boon  of  Freedom,  bright  and  fair, 

(A  nation’s  dearest  pride) — ■ 

^Vhat  power  beneath  the  arm  of  (Jod 
Do  Freedom’s  sons  possess, 

'Phat  holds  the  tyrant  in  its  gi'asp  ? 

The  Press,  my  friends,  the  Pre.ss ! 

'Pile  Press,  my  friends,  the  Press — it  speaks 
The  burden  of  our  souls  ; 

If  gay,  it  laughs;  perplex’d,  it  guides; 

Or  vexed,  it  thunder  rolls. 

'Phen  should  we  guard  it  pure  and  free. 

That  heaven  may  ever  bless 
( )ur  champion,  advocate  and  guide — 
d'he  Press,  my  friends,  the  Press  ! 

From  Coiinlry  Love  ami  City  Life. 

HINTS  ON  PLAIN  COMPOSITION. 

'Phe  composition  of  news  and  book  work  is  by  most  typos  assumed 
to  be  a  mechanical  operation  that  needs  little  skill  and  less  thought. 
Most  certainly,  for  news-work  speed  must  rule  over  all,  and  for  it  there 
is  little  hope  of  anything  beyond  the  merest  literal  correctness.  Book- 
work,  on  the  contrary,  demands  a  number  of  most  weighty  considera¬ 
tions  :  all  the  lines  must  be  spaced  evenly  tight,  and  justification  be 
tempered  with  mercy.  Close  spacing  must  be  observed  for  solid  matter, 
and  open  spacing  for  leaded  matter ;  and  the  spaces  between  the  words 
must  fairly  harmonize  with  the  spaces  between  the  lines.  Double-thick- 
leaded  matter,  for  instance,  must  have  an  en  quad  or  double-thick  space 
between  the  words.  With  this  open  work,  extra  care  is  needed  to  avoid 
splitting  words  at  the  end  of  lines,  and  thus  destroying  the  system  of  the 
page.  With  a  very  little  care  and  industry  the  unsightly  hyphen  need 
not  appear  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  page.  Miller  &  Richard’s 
hyphen  is  the  neatest  one  made.  As  uniform  spacing  is  a  sine  qua  non 
in  bookwork,  and  as  the  compositor  has  always  to  study  expedition  (for 
his  better-half’s  and  his  wee  bairns’  sake),  he  would  save  him.self  a 
w'orld  of  time,  trouble  and  annoyance  if  he  were  to  keep  in  view  the 
relative  thicknesses  of  the  ordinary  spaces,  and  when  he  had  set  as  many 
words  (thick  spaced)  as  his  line  would  take,  adopt  the  most  likely  space 
to  evenly  justify  it.  No  doubt  every  compositor  knows  that  two  ens 
equal  one  em ;  but  (like  the  countryman  who  had  lived  nearly  forty 
years  by  a  certain  river,  and  knew  not  the  direction  of  its  course)  there 
are  thousands  who  do  not  know  that  three  thick,  four  middle,  or  five 
thin  spaces  equal  one  em !  Now,  let  the  “  intelligent  compositor  ”  keep 
this  simple  fact  in  view,  and  call  his  spaces  “  threes,”  “fours,”  “  fives.” 
Let  him  set  his  line,  and  suppose  it  needs  an  em  to  justify  it,  that  gives 
him  five  thin  spaces :  and  if  there  are  in  the  line  words  ending  in  tall 
letters,  d,f,  i,  1,  or,  better  still,  tall  letters  ending  one  word  and  beginning 
the  next,  then  an  extra  thin  space  may  fairly  be  inserted,  and  supposing 


five  of  these  strokes  of  luck  to  occur  in  the  one  line,  then  his  “  fives  ” 
spaces  do  the  business  quick  and  well.  Long  words,  too,  should  be 
indulged  with  an  en  quad  or  extra  thin  space ;  but  if  that  line  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  short  words,  he  must,  to  make  his  w’ork  any  way  neat, 
break  up  his  thick  spaces  into  double-thins.  Do  not  use  hair  spaces  if 
you  should  happen  to  discover  any  the  week  after  the  font  has  been 
laid ;  but  treasure  them  up  as  you  would  gold  filings  or  diamond  chip- 
pings,  for  verily  you  will  find  them  a  boon  and  a  blessing  in  some  dire 
need  or  unforeseen  emergency.  They  are  intended  for  letter  spacing. 
Our  American  cousins  have  brought  out  a  self  spacing  type,  and  for 
quick  setting  it  will  have  to  come  into  general  use — and  no  mistake ! 
“  Our  kin  over  sea”  lead  the  van,  and  we  must  needs  stir  our  stumps,  or 
be  content  to  draggle  at  the  tail-end  of  progress. —  Thomas  Llailing. 


WHY  PRINTERS  ARE  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Printers  are  not  only  the  most  intelligent  class  of  artisans  or 
mechanical  manual  laborers,  but  they  are  also  notable  for  their  habit  of 
taking  a  philosophical  if  not  a  cynical  view  of  human  life  and  its  ordi¬ 
nary  and  extraordinary  belongings.  A  real  old  typo  is  rarely  astonished 
or  seriously  disturbed  by  anything,  and  if  there  is  a  hole  in  anybody’s 
armor  he  is  pretty  sure  to  find  it ;  if  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  working  of 
the  human  machinery  the  printer  will  detect  it,  and  not  seldom  his 
comments  thereon  do  savor  of  cynicism.  A  writer  in  the  Boston 
Traveler  in  endeavoring  to  explain  this,  says  : 

“  I  stood  within  the  composing  room  of  a  great  daily  newspaper. 
There  was  nothing  to  delight  the  eye  —  no  pictures,  statues  or  sump¬ 
tuous  furniture.  .Serious  looking  men  were  standing  before  their  cases 
so  fixedly  that  nothing  less  than  the  falling  of  the  roof  would  have 
distracted  their  attention.  Scarcely  a  sound  was  audible  but  the  faint 
click  of  type  falling  into  place.  I  never  before  realized  so  forcibly  the 
cause  why  newspaper  printers  are,  as  it  is  said,  naturally  cynical. 
Today  they  set  up  the  type  that  tells  the  world  of  rejoicings  and 
festivity ;  tomorrow  the  same  type  is  made  to  proclaim  disaster  and 
mourning.  The  same  type  which  carries  to  10,000  homes  the  inaugural 
message  of  the  ruler  of  50,000,000  people  has  not  time  to  lose  its  sharp¬ 
ness  by  use  before  it  is  employed  to  report  the  funeral  oration  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  same  man.  The  momentary  contraction  of  the  forefinger 
of  a  despicable  wretch  levels  exalted  hopes,  and  robes  the  whole  civilized 
world  in  sable.  If  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  where  the  instability  of 
human  affairs  is  epitomized  hourly,  it  is  the  composing  room  of  a  daily 
newspaper.” 

LIST  OF  PATENTS. 

The  following  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  printing  interests,  is 
specially  reported  by  Franklin  11.  Hough,  solicitor  of  American  and 
foreign  patents,  925  F  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  I).  C.,  who  will 
furnish  copies  of  patents  for  25  cents  each. 

Issue  of  June  7,  1887. 

364,228.— Printers’  Blanket.  H.  C.  Pfiel,  Camden,  N.  J. 

364,223. — Printing  Machine,  Cylinder.  H.  B.  Denny,  Washington,  D.  C. 

364,625. — Printing  Machine  Delivery  Apparatus.  E.  Nordblom,  assignor  to  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Issue  of  June  14,  1887. 

364,671. — Printing  Machine.  O.  B.  Reynolds,  Brockton,  Mass. 

364,890. — Printing  Machine.  Oilcloth.  H.  A.  Boucher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

364,976. — Printing  Machine.  Perfecting  Color.  W.  H.  R.  Toye,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
365,004. — Printing  Presses.  Device  for  jogging  or  evening  .sheets  of  paper  on  fly- 
tahles  of.  T.  Hannigan,  assignor  to  P.  Hannigan,  Boston,  Mass. 
Issue  of  June  21,  1887. 

365,308. — G.  E.  Jones,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

365,047, — Printing  Machine.  Chromatic.  F.  H.  Ludington,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

365,127. —  Printing  Machines.  Feed-guide  for.  J.  T.  Hawkins,  Taunton,  Mass. 
365,051  — Printing  Machines.  Weh  feeding  Mechanism  for.  L.  C.  Crowell,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

365,352. — Printing  Shell.— O.  J.  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Issue  of  June  28,  1887. 

365,581. — Printing  Machine,  Chromatic. — C.  B.  Cottrell,  Stonington,  Conn. 


William  W.ard,  who  has  just  died  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four  years,  was  the  first  man  to  build  a  jraper  mill  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  He  came  of  along-lived  family,  his  father  dying  at 
one  hundred  years,  and  his  grandfather  at  one  hundred  and  ten. 
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A  Chance  to  Obtain  the  Nticleus  of  a 
Printer  s  Library. 


'J  "'0  stimulate  interest  in  the  best  printer  s  journal  published,  zve  make 
this  offer:  Any  o/ie  sending  us  five  yearly  subscriptions,  zve  zvill 
pjacc  his  name  on  oztr  sidzscription  list  for  one  year ;  to  any  one  sending 
us  ten  yearly  subscriptions,  zue  zvill  present  a  bound  copy  of  either 
Vol.  II,  III  or  IV,  and  pro  rata. 

Oficei's  of  Typographical  Unions,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  add 
choice  literature  to  your  library,  zvithout  cost. 

We  invite  correspotidencc  from  good,  reliable  moi  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States,  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  zvith  the 
z’iezv  to  appoint  Agents. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO., 

183  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Established  1858. 

Fairmount  Printing  Ink  Works. 
J.  K.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Lithographic  and  Letterpress 

IN  KB. 

EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Chicago  Branch,  27  Washington  St. 

J.  S.  MASTERMAN,  Salesman. 


I  N  KOLEU  M ! 

{Patent  Pending). 

For  reducing  and  refining  instantly 
lil|'i|Jwithout  impairing  the  color,  all  kinds 
Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 
no  matter  how  old  or  stiff,  to  any 
consistency  required,  and  making 
them  work  clear,  free  and  easy,  on 
any  kind  of  Press  and  on  any  kind  of 
ie  presses  can  be  run  in  the  coldest 
winter,  or  damp,  hot  days  in  summer,  without 
Dries  quickly  on  paper;  no  offsetting. 
dry  on  rollers.  Price  (Half  lb.  bottle), 

.  Order  “INKOLEUM”  from  your  Type 
Foundry  or  Paper  Warehouse.  If  they  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  send  it  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  receipt 
of  price,  and  as  cents  additional  to  prepay  express 
charges. 

Electrine  Manuf'g  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Office,  99  East  'Third  Street. 


COFFIN,  DEV0E&  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OP 

B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 

GOLD,  SILVER  AND  FANCY  COLORS. 

Price,  from  $i.oo  to  $6.00  per  Pound. 
176  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 


I'ke  typography  of  this  journal  is  a  sample  of 
our  work. 


ADVERTISING  CARDS,  ETC. 

FANS,  PANELS,  CALENDARS. 

THE  BAKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

113  ADAMS  ST.,  -  -  CHICAGO. 

BRANCH  OF 

Chas.  T.  Baker,  Agent,  Philadelphia, 
W.  H.  Lyman,  Manager. 

We  publish  and  import  our  own  goods,  and  printers 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  price  lists  and  discounts  to 
the  trade.  Mention  this  paper. 

Price  list  of  hand  scraps,  bevel  and  small  cards,  on 
application. 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Jobbers  in 

ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 

APPLICATION  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD. 

A  special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers'  wants,  sent  free. 
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O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinders. 


Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 
Titles,  Stamped  Backs,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

E.  corner  Van  Bnren  and  Clark  Sis,y 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 

MERCHANTS  IN 

Supplies  I  Amateur  Photography 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 

and  i8j  Wabash  Avenue, 

Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 


BSTABLlSFiEID  1S60. 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 


Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


AULaT"  &  WIBORG, 
Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Branch — 152  &  154  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


We  make  the  BEST  Goods. 


FOR  SALE! 

HOE  PONY  CYLINDER  PRESS, 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION, 

and  now  running  in  a  good  office  in  Chicago 

Full  information  on  application  at 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  OFFICE, 
183  MONROE  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The  United  States  Paper-Maker 
And  Stationers’  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Paper-Makers  and 
Stationers. 

Published  semi-monthly,  ist  and  15th.  $2.00  per 

annum.  Single  copies  10  cents.  K'?,  The  United  States 
Paper-Maker  and  Stationers*  yoicrnal  reaches  all 
buyers,  it  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium.  Rates 
for  standing  and  displayed  advertisements  furnished  on 
application.  Address 

CHARLES  C.  WALDEN  &  CO., 

29  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


PAPER  AND  PRESS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  monthly  journal  of  information,  devoted  to  the  Paper 
and  Printing  interests. 

Subscription  Price,  $i.oo  per  annum. 

Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

Paper  ajid  Press  is  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Paper,  Printing  and  kindred  interests  of  the  second 
manufacturing  and  distributing  center  in  the  United 
States. 

W.  M.  PATTON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
25  S.  Si.xth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN 

Publisher  and  Printer, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

A  large  quarto,  issued  monthly,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Publishers,  Printers  and  Lithographers. 
Subscription  Price,  $i.oo  per  year. 

For  advertising  rates,  see  paper.  Sample  copies 
furnished  on  application.  Subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments  solicited.  Address 

JAS.  DAVIDSON,  Editor  and  Manager, 

Room  29,  Courier-Journal  Building. 


THE  WRITER. 

A  32-PAGE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR 
LITERARY  WRITERS. 


By  William  1 1.  Hills  and  Robert  Luce, 

Both  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe. 


Full  of  practical  hints,  helps  and  suggestions.  The 
only  periodical  of  the  kind.  Invaluable  to  young 
writers,  and  useful  to  all  who  use  the  pen. 

Sample  number,  lo  cents;  yearly  subscription,  ^i. 
THE  WRITER,  P.  O.  Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 


- the - 

AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHER 
AND  PRINTER. 

The  leading  trade  journal  in  Lithography,  Zincogra¬ 
phy,  Photo-Engraving,  Photo- Lithography  and  all  new 
Photo-Mechanical  processes.  Published  weekly,  at 

12  Centre  Street,  New  York,  by 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

(Incorporated.) 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  trade  journal,  that  will 
amply  repay  advertisers  in  its  line. 

PRICE,  $3.00  PER  YEAR. 


- THE - - 

PRINTERS’  CIRCULAR 

IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

— AT — 

517  &  519  Minor  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

— BY— 

R.  S.  MENAMIN, 

PRICE,  $1.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


THE  ART  AGE. 

Two  dollars  a  year.  Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 

A  Special  Department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Beautiful  Supplements  every  Month. 

positively  no  free  sample  copies. 

j  Address  ART  AGE, 

1  74  We.st  Twenty-third  St.,.  NEW  YORK. 


THE  CRAETSMAN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Official  Paper  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Only  Labor  Paper  published  at  the  National  Capital. 
Published  Weekly. 

Subscription,  $1.00  per  year.  Sample  free. 

RAMSEY  lY  EISBEE,  Publishers. 
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^jQestern  Cardboard  Company, 


O.  B.  HASTINGS, 

President. 

CHAS.  iP.  COX, 

Secretary  and  Manager. 

FRED  C.  LOUNSBURY, 

Treasurer. 


^  ^  No.  316  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO, 


WHO  are  always  looking  to  the  interest  of  their  customers,  have  now  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  up  CUT  CARDS 
(regular  sizes)  in  boxes,  instead  of  wrapping  them  in  packages.  They  band  them  in  5o's,  and  put  500  in  a  box. 
This  enables  the  printer  to  print  an  order, of  200  cards,  and  by  simply  replacing  the  lid  on  the  box,  keep  the  balance  of 
the  cards  clean,  without  the  trouble  of  stopping  to  re-wrap,  and  avoiding  an  unsightly  package  on  the  shelf.  Another 
advantage  is,  he  can  deliver  cards  to  customer  after  they  are  printed,  in  the  same  box,  thus  securing  his  everlasting  gratitude. 
Send  a  trial  order.  They  are  Headquarters  for  all  goods  in  their  line — Cardboard,  Cut  Cards,  Bevels,  Orders  of 
Dance,  Programmes,  Tassels,  Pencils,  etc.,  etc. 

. WESTERN  AGENTS  of  HASTINGS  &  TODD,  New  York. 


GEO.  H.  TAYLOR.  HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Commission  Paper  Dealers — * 

» - Manufacturers’  Agents. 

We  carry  exclusively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  our  lines  of  these  are  more  varied  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-Pres’t. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINE 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 

153  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

MILLS:  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 


JOB  LOTS  RULED  HEADINGS. 


We  offer  the  following  lots  of  Ruled  Headings,  if  unsold  when  order  is  received.  Samples  now  ready  and  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders.  Special  discount  for  cash. 


Lot  No. 

Per  Lb.,  Cts. 

Lot  No. 

Per  Ream,  Cts. 

Lot  No. 

Per  Lb.,  Cts. 

lOI. 

—132 

Reams 

14 

lb.  Bill  Heads,  6’s,  14 

124.-523 

Reams 

3.]-  lb.  Note  Heads, ...  70 

145.—  33 

Reams 

7lb.  Pkt.  Note  Heads,  18 

102. 

—130 

14 

“  “  “  6’s,  II 

125.—  32 

4  “  » 

“  .••75 

146. — 142 

6 

“  “  “  “  18 

103. 

—  60 

“ 

14 

“  “  “  6’s,  15 

126.—  35 

3L‘  “ 

“  ...70 

147.—  75 

7 

“  “  “  “  18 

104. 

— 140 

16 

“  “  “  6’s,  15 

127.—  40 

3l  “  “ 

“  ...65 

148.— 326 

7 

“  “  “  “  14 

105. 

— 362 

14 

“  “  “  6’s,  15 

149  — 113 

6 

“  “  “  “  18 

106. 

—  28 

16 

“  “  “  6’s,  15 

Per  Lh.,  Cts. 

7 

107. 

—  35 

16 

“  “  “  6’s,  14 

128.— 143 

6  “  “ 

“  ...IS 

151.—  90 

7 

“  “  “  “II 

108. 

—196 

14 

“  “  “  4’s,  14 

129. — 221 

6  “  “ 

“  ...15 

152.— 112 

5:1 

“  D.C.Notellds.,  15 

109. 

—  22 

16 

“  “  “  4’s,  18 

130.—  71 

6  “  “ 

“  ■ • • 142 

153.— 326 

10 

“  Letter  Heads,  14 

no. 

—  35 

14 

“  “  “  4’s,  18 

I3I.—  20 

6  “  “ 

“  ...15 

154.—  36 

12 

“  “  “  17 

III. 

—  15 

4 

“  Statements,. ...  15 

132.— 623 

6  “  “ 

“  ...15 

155.—  42 

10 

“  “  “  18 

II2. 

— 15 

4 

“  “  ....15 

133.— 102 

5  “  “ 

“  •••23 

156.—  76 

12 

“  “  “  18 

II3. 

—  20 

4 

“  “  ....15 

134.— 761 

5  “  “ 

“  ...14 

157.—  22 

12 

“  “  II 

II4- 

—  27 

4 

“  “  ....15 

135.— 123 

6  “  “ 

“  ...14 

158.—  31 

12 

“  “  “  II 

115. 

—  20 

4 

“  “  ....IS 

136.— 103 

7  “  Pkt.  Note  Heads,  15 

159.—  43 

12 

“  “  “  14 

116. 

—  47 

4 

“  “  ...15 

137.— 113 

9  “  “ 

u  “  18 

160. —  46 

I  I 

“  “  “  II 

117. 

—  30 

4 

“  “  ..■•15 

138,-163 

7  “  “ 

“  «  II 

161.—  31 

12 

“  “  “  14J 

118. 

—  59 

4 

“  “  ....15 

139.— 102 

6  “  “ 

“  “  14 

162. —  72 

10 

“  “  “  Hi 

119. 

—  30 

4 

“  “  ....IS 

140. -  96 

7  “  “ 

“  “  14^ 

163. —  1 12 

7 

“  Pkt.  Note  Heads,  15 

120. 

—  69 

5 

“  “  ..--IS 

I4I.—  41 

7  “  “ 

“  15 

164. —  96 

7 

“  “  “  “  15 

121. 

—  28 

5 

“  “  ....IS 

142.— 279 

6  “  “ 

“  “  14 

165. — 100 

12 

“  Letter  Heads,  15 

122. 

, —  20 

6 

“  “  ....15 

143.—  53 

6  “  “ 

“  “  14 

123. 

—  52 

6 

“  “  ....15 

144.— 376 

7  “  “ 

((  «  i^ 

IV.  O.  TYLER  PAPER  CO., 

1G9  &  IVl  Adams  ©TRaaT,  -  GHIGAGO. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 

Insertions  in  this  Directory  are  charyed  $0.00  2>er  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  .$2.00  per  line  additional. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  62  Longworth 
street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  6g  Beekman  street,  New 
York. 

BOOKBINDER. 

W.  B.  Conkey ,  163  and  165  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all 
varieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn. ;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  general  west¬ 
ern  agents,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
The  “  Cranston”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing  Presses,  all  sizes. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  William  street.  New  York ;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing  machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc.  J.  W.  Ostrander,  Western  Agt., 
77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

W.  G.  Walker  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Prouly  Power  Press,  and  Printers' 
Supply  House. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedevvend  &  Lee  Co.,  agents,  Chicago. 

ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  manufacturer  of  Electrotype  Ma¬ 
chinery,  77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  ir9  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (“Globe-Democrat”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  r39-r4r  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  27  Beekman  street,  New  York;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore  ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Fred’k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Type  Founding  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston  ; 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York  ;  r25  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 
Book  and  Fine  Cut  and  Colored  Inks. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y.  ;  Chicago,  111. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt. 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

J.  F.  Dorman,  217  E.  German  street,  B.tltimore,  Md. 
The  Eclipse,  Baltimore  Jobber  and  New  Monu¬ 
mental. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  i39-i4t  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “Challenge”  Job 
Press. 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works,  54  Frankfort  street. 
New  York.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  New  Style 
Noiseless  Liberty  Press. 

The  Model  Press  Company  Limited,  912  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Improved  Model  Job  Press.  Three  sizes,  ^65, 
fioo  and  gr75. 


MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  iig  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  t62-i64  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

C.  R.  Carver,  614  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“  Jewel  ”  cutters,  two  styles. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  Agent  for  Dooley  Paper  Cutter, 
77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Paragon  Cutting  Machines,  Edward  L.  Miller, 
manufacturer,  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  r86  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  Sc  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  and  210  Randolph  street, 
Chicago. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  183  to  187  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  171  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS’  AGENT. 

Fowler  &  Brown,  room  4  Home  Insurance  Building, 
La  Salle  street,  cor.  Adams.  News,  Book.  Litho¬ 
graph,  Writing,  Covers,  Cardboards,  Writing 
Manilas  and  Envelopes. 

PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 


PERFORATED  NUMBERS. 

P.  F.  Van  Everen,  tr6  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co., Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  tip  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  St., 
Chicago.  The  largest  house  in  the  West. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
Largest  Photo-Engraving  Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place,  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia.  Engraving  of  a  high  order. 

PRINTING  PRESSES. 

At  235  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  you  can 
obtain  a  list  of  new  and  second-hand  printing- 
presses  and  material  that  will  astonish  you  for  real 
bargains.  H.  A.  Manley  &  Co. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Ed  A.  Stahlbrodt,  18  Mill  street,  Chester,  N.  Y., 
dealers  in  presses  and  all  kinds  of  printers’  supplies. 
Specialty,  manufacturers  of  roller  composition. 
Rochester  agents  for  The  Inland  Pkintek. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  n  Spruce  street.  New  York, 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

Hooper,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  manufac¬ 
turers.  Second-hand  presses  and  materials  always 
in  stock. 

Marder,  Luse  Sc  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see.  , 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Dealers  in  metal  type,  inks,  etc. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
-St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS. 

Andrew  Van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99-101  Gravier  street.  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Bingham,  Daley  &.  O’Hara,  49-51  Rose  street. 
New  York. 

Buffington  &  Garbrock,  202  Race  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  Price  list  and  terms  on  application. 

C.  H.  Burchard,  726  Sansom  street,  Philadelphia. 
Best  recasting  composition,  30  cents  per  pound. 

C.  W.  Crutsinger,  207  Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  L.  Hart,  77  N.  Water  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  trial,  you  will  use  no  other. 

John  Buckie,  Jr.,  &.  Co.,  421  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  '‘Standard"  and  the  "Durable." 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 
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SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 

M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  Chenneville  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Only  Type  Foundry  in  Brit¬ 
ish  America.  Sole  Agents  for  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65  Beekman  street. 
New  York;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Lindsay  Type  Foundry,  175  Fulton  street,  New 
York. 

MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  201  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Manhattan  Type  Foundry,  manufacturers  of 
Printers’  Novelties,  15  Park  Place,  New  York. 
The  Union  Type  Foundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston,  Central,  Cleveland  and 
Manhattan  Foundries. 


WOOD  TYPE. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

A.  W.  Lindsay  Type  Foundry  (formerly  R.  &  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Type  Foundry,  N.  Lyman’s  Sons, 
proprietors,  36  West  Seneca  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 

Newton  Copper  Type  Co.  (for  copper-facing  type 
only),  14  Frankfort  street.  New  York. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 


Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  mantifrs. 
of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and  Fur¬ 
niture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks,  etc. 
Morgan  &  Wilcox  Manuf’r’ng  Co.,  Middletown, 
New  York.  Wood  Type  unexcelled  for  finish. 
Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dtitch  street,  New  York. 


W.  B.  CONKEY, 

BOOKBINDER. 

PAMPHLETS  MY  SPECIALTY. 

163  and  165  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 
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THE.  NEW  STYLE 


THE  NEW  STYLE  NOISELESS 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13X1Q,  11-X17,  10x15,  9x13  &  8x12 

(inside  the  chase). 

^  

GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

No.  99  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 

(PATENTED.) 

The  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  awarded  wherever  placed  on  cxliibition. 

New  Orleans  and  Antwerp,  1885;  Stockholm,  1886. 

FIVE  SIZES :  13  x  19,  ii  x  17,  10  x  15,  9  x  13,  7x11. 

The  Liberty  News  Printing  Machine. 

The  cheapest  first-class  Cylinder  Press  in  the  market  (solid  bed¬ 
plate,  air  springs  and  tapeless  delivery,  unexcelled  speed). 

THREE  SIZES  ;  35  x  51,  32  x  47,  29  x  42. 

THE  LIBERTY  PAPER  .CUTTER. 

Cuts  30  inches.  Strong,  heavy,  substantial.  Works  accurately  and 
with  ease.  Front  lever.  Price  low.  Liberal  terms. 

FOR  PRICE  LISTS  AND  TERMS  APPLY  TO 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works 

PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE, 

Frankfort  St.  {Brooklyn  Bridge  Warehouse  No.  12), 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 
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GO  2 


Method  of\ 


The  quickest,  CHEAPEST 
BRS'T  f 


AND 


NO  EXPERIENCE  AS  AN  ENGRAVER 

.  .  .  AND  .  .  . 

NO  EXPENSIVE  TOOLS  AND  MATERIAL 
REQUIRED. 


Used  by  the  prineipal 
Printers, Publishers  and  Lithog- 

United  States  and 


raphers  throughout  the 


Canada. 


For  Circulars,  References, 
Specimens,  etc.,  address. 


CARL  SCHRAUBSTADTER,  Jr.,  Sole  Maniilactiirer, 

402  NORTH  THIRD  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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}  Improved  Paper-Cutting  Machines, 

N.  E.  Corner  Third  and  Canal  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASILY  ANN  ACCURATELY  ADJUSTED. 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICK.  I  SIZE.  PRICE. 

48-inch . $1,200  37-inch .  $700  I  30-inch .  $500 

43-inch .  885  1  33-inch .  575  I  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  Steampower  Cutters.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above. 

For  Sale  by  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  in  Printers’  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery. 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OF 

PERFECTION. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 
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ELECTROTYPE  FROM  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

From  the  stock  of  John  G.  Greenleaf.  Electrotypes  of  Fine  Wood  Engravings, 
7  and  9  Warren  street,  New  York. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  TYPOTHET/E. 

INTERESTING  I’AI'ERS  READ  ISY  MESSRS.  A.  M’NALI.Y  AND  E.  BARNARD. 


The  regular  monthly  business  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Typothetm  was 
held  at  the  club  rooms  of  the  Tremont  House,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
July  yth.  The  attendance  showed  an  increasing  interest  in  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  four  names  were  added  to  its  roster. 

In  the  evening  the  members  took  dinner  in  the  ladies’  ordinary,  the 
president,  C.  H.  Blakely,  in  the  chair.  After  ample  justice  had  been 
done  the  good  things  provided,  ami  the  minutes  of  the  previous  session 
had  been  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Win.  Johnston,  Mr.  A.  McNally, 
of  the  firm  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  one  of  the  speakers  selected  by  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  read  the  following  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  paper : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — Having  been  requested  by  your  committee  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  some  appropriate  subject,  I  have  put  together  a  few  ideas,  sug¬ 
gested  partly  by  the  interesting  paper  on  The  Successful  Management  of  a  Printing 
Office,  read  by  Mr.  Shepard  at  our  last  meeting,  and  partly  also  by  the  remarks  of 
several  gentlemen  then  present,  in  the  subsequent  discussion. 

If  you  remember,  one  gentleman  deplored  the  waste  of  paper  in  the  pressroom, 
through  careless  handling ;  another  thought  careful  inside  supervision  absolutely 
necessary;  a  third  attached  importance  to  the  outside  and  counting  room  manage¬ 
ment,  and  during  the  discussion  a  number  of  other  considerations  were  advanced  as 
necessary  to  the  successful  printer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  points  discussed  are  essential  to  success,  and 
that  the  omission  of  any  one  of  them  would  be  detrimental,  if  not  fatal,  to  the 
business.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite,  and  one 
without  which  none  of  the  others  can  be  maintained,  is  the  organization  of  a 
competent  and  intelligent  force  adapted  to  the  particular  line  or  lines  of  work  to  be 
done.  In  this  organization,  the  chief  of  each  department  must  be  invested  with 
authority  over  his  working  force,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  rigid  discipline,' and  when 
the  right  man  is  obtained  as  foreman  of  a  department,  he  should  be  given  supreme 
authority  over  his  force.  In  no  other  way  can  discipline,  which  is  just  as  necessary 
in  a  printing  office  as  in  an  army,  be  maintained.  To  make  the  organization 
effective,  the  man  in  charge  of  a  department  must  not  be  interfered  with  in  the 
employment  or  discharge  of  his  hands.  If  necessary,  consult  and  advise  with  your 
foreman  about  your  workmen,  but  do  not  consult  with  your  workmen  about  your 
foreman,  if  you  have  confidence  in  him.  Any  interference  between  the  foreman  and 
his  subordinates  will  weaken  the  authority  of  the  former.  Injustice  may  sometimes 
be  done  individuals  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  policy,  but  there  can  be  no  system 
under  which  the  individual  may  not  be  treated  harshly  or  unfairly. 

I  have  observed  that  the  most  successful  printer  is  he  that  organizes  his  working 
force  and  purchases  his  material  with  the  aim,  not  of  covering  the  whole  earth,  but 
of  doing  a  certain  class  of  work,  and  of  doing  that  work  well.  He  can  make  a  good 
profit  on  his  specialty  at  prices  that  would  starve  a  printer  not  especially  equipped 
for  it. 

The  business  of  a  printing  office  comes  from  the  whole  wide  range  of  the 
professional  and  business  world  ;  from  the  bucket-shop  and  the  stock  exchange  ; 
from  the  retail  dealer  and  the  wholesale  merchant ;  from  the  railroad  company  ; 
from  the  showman ;  “from  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  candlestick-maker.”  He  would 
be  a  very  ambitious  employing  printer  indeed,  that  woidd  attempt  to  comprehend 
intelligently  the  wants  of  all,  and  the  compositor  is  very  scarce,  as  you  all  know, 
that  could,  without  great  waste  of  time,  set  up  a  railroad  time-table,  a  business  card 
and  a  three-sheet  poster.  In  days  gone  by  such  things  have  been  attempted. 
When  I  was  an  apprentice,  besides  being  the  printers’  devil  for  eighteen  months, 
I  set  up  all  kinds  of  book  and  jobwork ;  worked  the  press ;  folded,  stitched  and 
trimmed  pamphlets  ;  made  rollers,  and,  in  fact,  did  all  manner  of  work  incident 
to  a  job  office,  including  jeffing  on  the  imposing  stone.  But  in  these  days  of 
division  of  labor,  the  work  of  the  pressman  and  of  the  compositor  are  not  only 
different  trades,  but  we  have  the  trade  of  compositor  subdivided  into  several 
distinct  branches — the  book,  the  job,  and  the  newspaper  compositor.  So  if  the 
modern  printer  wishes  to  do  a  miscellaneous  class  of  work — if  he  would  be  a 
commercial  printer,  a  show  printer,  a  railroad  printer,  a  lawyers’  printer — in  fact  a 
Pooh-Bah  printer — he  will  find,  that  to  attain  success,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  not 
only  to  organize  for  each  separate  class  of  work,  a  distinct  working  force  in  his  com¬ 
position  room,  in  his  pressroom,  and  in  his  bindery,  but  that  he  will  require  an 
intelligent  and  hard-working  counting  room  force  for  each  as  well. 

Furthermore,  the  “  all  kinds  of  work  printer,”  or  the  general  job  printer,  must 
of  necessity  carry  a  much  larger  proportion  of  dead  material  than  he  that  confines 
himself  to  specialties.  The  amount  of  dead  material  is  a  heavy  load  in  any  printing 
office,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  what  a  load  it  must  be  to  the  printer  that  has  only 
occasional  use  for  a  large  proportion  of  his  miscellaneous  stuff.  There  are  quan¬ 
tities  of  type  in  every  general  job  office  in  the  country,  that  the  proprietor  would  do 
well  to  melt  up,  and  I  know  that  there  is  in  our  own  composing  room  a  vast  amount 
of  plunder  that  would  be  a  good  investment  for  us  if  dumped  into  the  lake.  You 
will  ask  why  don’t  we  do  it?  Possibly,  for  the  reason  that  the  composing  room 
must  contain  so  much  rubbish  anyway,  and  the  more  of  it  we  have  on  hand  the  less 
there  will  be  to  buy. 

The  success  of  the  house  I  represent  (and  I  think  I  can  say  without  egotism  that 
it  has  been  successful)  is  attributable,  in  a  large  measure  at  least,  to  our  fitting  up 
for  specialties  and  sticking  to  them.  The  old  Tribune  book  and  job  office  was  in 
the  market  for  all  classes  of  work,  but  after  the  formation  of  the  firm  of  Rand, 


McNally  &  Co.,  which  succeeded  the  Tribune  job  office,  the  lines  of  work  were 
gradually  contracted,  and  this  contraction  was  uniformly  followed  by  increased 
profits.  We  have  the  material  on  hand  for  show  posters  and  programmes,  and  have 
frequent  inquiries  for  such  work,  but  we  invariably  refer  the  parties  to  a  show 
printer.  We  will  not  estimate  on  a  lawyer’s  brief,  nor  on  blanks  or  blank  books,  nor, 
in  fact,  on  anything  outside  of  our  special  lines.  We  are  known  as  railroad  printers, 
but  we  find  it  more  profitable  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  branch  of  railroad 
printing — that  is  the  work  required  by  the  department  of  the  general  passenger  and 
ticket  agent.  When  asked  to  estimate  on  blanks  and  books  required  by  the  freight 
department  of  a  railroad,  we  say  frankly  that  such  work  is  out  of  our  line,  and  that 
other  houses  can  serve  the  company  better.  Sometimes  it  takes  nerve  to  let 
work  go  by,  but  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years  teaches  me  that  it  pays  to  do  so, 
and  thus  to  concentrate  our  energies  on  our  specialties. 

A  printing  office,  as  I  think  you  will  all  admit,  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  manage 
successfully.  Allowing  for  the  tendency  in  human  nature  that  leads  one  to  see  the 
difficulties  and  annoyances  in  one’s  own  business  first,  and  possibly  to  exaggerate 
them,  I  think  the  chances  of  pecuniary  success  in  the  printing  business  are  less  than 
in  most  other  callings.  In  proof  of  this  opinion  I  will  cite  the  large  number  of  hard 
working  and  intelligent  printers  of  Chicago  who  have  been  wrecked  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  What  proportion  of  the  Chicago  printers  of  twenty  years  ago  are  in 
commercial  existence  today,  and  what  percentage  of  those  remaining  have  bet¬ 
tered  their  pecuniary  circumstances  during  that  time? 

The  printer  pays  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  more  for  his  plant  than 
other  manufacturers.  A  small  cylinder  press  costs  more  than  a  fifty  horsepower 
steam  engine,  and  an  extra  large  stop  cylinder  as  much  as  a  railway  locomotive. 
A  pound  of  metal  costing  6  cents  is  charged  up  to  him  as  one  dollar’s  worth  of 
type  or  border.  In  fact  a  bill  was  presented  to  me,  within  a  week  past,  for  over  one 
hundred  pounds  of  sorts  at  $i.8o  per  pound. 

The  printer  pays  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  more  for  his  labor  than 
employers  in  almost  any  other  business.  If  he  buys  in  small  quantities,  and  uses  his 
credit  to  any  extent,  he  pays  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  advance  on  the  cost 
of  his  paper  and  cardboard.  He  is  compelled  to  occupy  quarters  in  central  business 
districts,  where  rents  and  gas  bills  come  high.  He  is  rated  extra  hazardous  by  fire 
insurance  companies,  and  is  charged  accordingly,  if  they  consent  to  insure  him  at  all. 
He  works  incessantly  for  years,  and  in  the  end  what  has  he  got?  In  too  many 
instances  only  an  assortment  of  old  machinery,  type,  and  fixtures,  worth  to  his  heirs 
less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  cost.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
but  I  fancy  that  where  you  find  a  wealthy  printer  you  will  also  find  that  his  wealth 
has  come  from  fortunate  investments  outside  of  his  business.  Now,  if  these  be  facts 
— and  I  think  you  will  admit  that  there  is  considerable  truth  in  them  —  what  is  the 
remedy?  What  duty  does  the  employing  printer  owe  to  himself  and  to  the  trade? 
He  is  a  public  necessity,  and  he  must  compel  the  public  to  pay  for  his  work  a  price 
sufficient,  not  only  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit  on  each  individual  job,  but  also  to 
reimburse  him  for  the  unusual  exj>enses  attending  his  business — expenses  which  he 
cannot  escape  even  by  the  most  careful  management. 

The  fifteenth  century  typo  is  depicted  in  history  as  a  very  imposing  looking 
chap — dressed  in  flowing  robes,  silver  buckles  and  stunning  head  gear.  He  hob¬ 
nobbed  with  princes  and  nobles,  and  had  a  high  old  time  generally.  Possibly  he 
worked  for  glory  —  and  got  it.  I  fancy  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether 
the  nineteenth  century  printer  could  work  the  glory  racket  with  any  degree  of  financial 
success.  In  this  mercenary  age  only  his  bitterest  business  rival  would  advise  him  to 
try  it.  The  gilt-edged  diploma  might  come  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage.  A  red  flag,  backed  up  by  a  sheriff’s  writ,  might  supersede  the  knightly 
plume ;  and  he  would  probably  be  more  familiar  with  the  free  lunch  counter  than 
with  the  lordly  banquet.  Our  lot  is  cast  in  an  unromantic  doll.~,r-and-cent  age,  and 
we  had  better  try  to  figure  out  a  twenty-five  per  cent  profit,  trusting  to  luck  to  work 
out  ten  per  cent  net.  You  might  as  well  work  for  glory  as  to  run  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  fifteen  per  cent  basis.  The  end  would  be  the  same  —  a  losing  gamble. 

I  claim  that  financial  success  in  his  business  is  impossible  to  that  printer  who 
does  not  fully  comprehend  the  extraordinary  expense  account  continually  piling  up 
against  him.  By  this  I  mean  the  high  price  and  rapid  wear  and  tear  of  his  plant, 
expenses  of  management,  rent,  taxes,  and  the  thousand  and  one  items  of  outlay  that 
are  not  thought  of  until  they  present  themselves.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  large 
proportion  of  employers  do  not  fully  realize  the  m.agnitude  of  this  account,  or  that 
they  at  least  lose  sight  of  it  as  a  legitimate  and  absolutely  necessary  item  in  every 
estimate.  1  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  young  printer  to 
figure  how  much  he  could  give  his  customer  for  the  least  amount  of  money,  and  that 
this  system  of  figuring  is  likely  to  become  a  habit  with  him.  Indeed,  I  know  of  just 
such  a  case.  Several  years  ago  I  wanted  an  additional  man  in  our  counting  room, 
and  employed  a  person  who  had  quite  an  experience  in  estimating  on  miscellaneous 
work,  as  well  as  in  taking  charge  of  it.  He  had  contracted  the  habit  of  figuring  so 
much  for  composition,  so  much  for  paper,  and  so  much  for  presswork,  and  taking 
the  total  as  the  full  value  of ’the  work.  The  fear  of  losing  the  job  seemed  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  so  fixed  had  the  habit  become  that  I  was  compelled  to 
let  him  go,  although  he  was  in  other  respects  a  good  man. 

The  percentage  of  the  expense  account  in  the  total  business  will  vary,  of  course, 
in  different  offices ;  this  variation  being  dependent  partly  upon  difference  in  manage¬ 
ment,  but  principally  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  books  are  kept.  In  some  cases 
the  proprietors  do  not  draw  stated  salaries,  as  I  think  they  always  should,  the  amount 
of  such  salaries  being  charged  to  expense.  Many  printers  carry  the  extra  material 
purchased  for  the  composing  room — that  is,  sorts,  brass  rule,  leads,  etc. — as  an  asset, 
and  have  no  definite  system  of  charging  off  for  wear  and  tear.  This  plan  is  very 
deceptive,  and  the  profits  shown  on  the  books  at  the  end  of  a  period  would  be  hard 
to  find,  except  on  the  books  themselves  or  in  the  hell-box.  A  safe  way  is  to  charge 
up  to  expense  everything  that  goes  into  the  composing  room  after  the  purchase  of 
the  original  outfit,  calculating  that  the  additions  will  balance  the  wear  and  tear. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  under  a  careful  personal  management,  ten  per  cent 
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of  the  total  business  would  barely  cover  the  amount  of  the  expense  account ;  and 
where  paid  canvassers  are  employed,  as  well  as  under  other  circumstances  that  I  can 
imagine,  the  percentage  would  be  considerably  higher. 

The  composing  room  is  an  important  factor  in  the  expense  account.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  profitable  composing  room  ?  Have  you  ever  considered  what  an  insatiable 
whirlpool  it  is?  You  feed  it  forever,  but  it  never  gets  full.  You  may  fill  your  lead 
racks  with  leads,  and  your  rule  cases  with  labor-saving  rule  ;  your  quad  boxes  may 
be  heaped  full,  and  your  sort  cases  overflowing ;  your  shelves  may  be  weighted  down 
with  body  type,  and  your  racks  full  of  dead  and  live  forms,  yet  your  type  foundry 
bill  comes  monthly,  just  as  surely  as  death  or  taxes.  No  composing  room  is  com¬ 
plete  without  a  rule  and  lead-cutter,  and  a  furniture  saw,  and  the  job  compositor 
would  be  the  most  unhappy  mortal  on  earth  were  he  denied  the  privilege  of  using 
these  destructive  machines. 

The  Jim-Crack  Foundry  sends  you  monthly  its  specimen  sheet  of  brand  new 
styles  of  type.  Your  foreman  calls  your  attention  to  the  new  series  of  Cruciform- 
Doric,  with  patent  Corinthian  shade  lines.  No  first-class  printing  office  is  complete 
without  it.  The  fancy  job  compositor  cries  for  it.  It  is  ordered,  and  goes  at  once 
into  a  billhead.  The  jubilant  compositor  beats  a  tattoo  on  the  form  with  his  big 
mallet  and  little  planer.  The  Gordon  press  boy  joyfully  puts  it  to  press,  and  imparts 
a  hearty  squeeze  through  several  thicknesses  of  hard  paper — and  your  beautiful 
patent  Corinthian  shade  lines  are  among  the  things  that  were. 

Then  you  receive  the  specimen  sheet  of  the  Hifalutin  Type  Foundry.  It  knocks 
the  style  completely  off  the  Jim  Crack  Foundry  type.  Here  we  have  something 
new  and  supremely  elegant — a  combination  of  Roman-Italic-Clarendon-Multifofm. 
We  must  keep  up  with  the  times.  It  is  bought,  and  goes  the  way  of  all  type — 
twenty  per  cent  of  it  into  the  hell-box,  and  the  balance — where? 

It  would  puzzle  the  oldest  printer  to  enumerate  the  items  of  expense  in  a 
composing  room.  When  estimating  on  a  stated  job,  the  cost  of  typesetting  is  taken 
into  account,  but  the  distribution  of  the  form  and  the  proofreading  are  seldom 
thought  of.  Yet,  I  think  it  will  take  one  man  to  distribute  for  ten  compositors, 
which  means  just  ten  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  estimated  cost  of  composition, 
and  a  fair  charge  for  proofreading  would  be  still  another  ten  per  cent,  or  twenty 
per  cent  for  these  two  unthought-of  expenses.  Our  own  proofreading  force  costs 
us  fully  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  paid  in  the  composing  room.  Therefore, 
if  proofreading  and  distribution  are  not  made  items  in  your  every  day  estimates, 
they  will  range  themselves  among  the  thou  and  and  one  charges  that  make  up 
your  expense  account.  Estimates  are  frequently  made  in  the  counting  room  on 
work  that  when  it  reaches  the  compositor  is  found  to  require  a  large  outlay  for 
special  sorts.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such  a  purchase  is  an  item  for  the  expense 
account.  A  few  months  ago  the  type  foundries  of  the  country  were  running  night 
and  day  on  material  for  railroad  tariffs,  called  for  by  the  Inter-state  Commerce 
Bill.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  the  printers’  money  were  invested  in  special  sorts 
for  this  work,  and  if  not  charged  for  when  the  bill  was  rendered,  every  dollar 
expended  on  these  sorts  is  chargeable  to  the  expense  account. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  numerous  other  expenses  in  the  composing 
room,  nor  those  in  the  pressroom,  the  bindery,  the  stockroom,  and  elsewhere. 
Doubtless  your  own  experience  will  suggest  sufficient  to  show  where  a  considerable 
part  of  your  estimated  profits  go. 

The  points  I  have  attempted  to  m.ake  in  the  preceding  remarks  may  not  be  quite 
clear  to  you.  Since  our  last  meeting  I  have  made  a  business  trip  to  the  East,  and 
while  at  home  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  the 
preparation  of  this  paper ;  so  that  I  owe  you  an  apology  tor  a  rather  disjointed  pro¬ 
duction.  However,  I  may  render  the  drift  of  my  remarks  clearer  by  a  recapitulation. 
I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  : 

First,  That  the  printer  who  would  be  successful  should  have  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  an  organized  force,  selected  because  of  proficiency  in  the  work  to  be  done ;  and 
that  the  foreman  of  each  department  should  be  invested  with  authority  over  his 
workmen,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  rigid  discipline,  so  that  he  can  hold 
them  responsible  for  carelessness  or  waste. 

Second,  'Fhat  the  printing  business  of  this  country  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  now  impossible  for  any  one  firm  to  cover  profitably  the  whole  range  of 
work,  and  that  hence  it  is  advisable  for  printers  to  confine  themselves  to  specialties. 
We  need  have  no  fear  that  the  fellow  with  the  specialty  will  enjoy  a  soft  thing,  or  if 
soft,  that  he  will  have  it  to  himself  for  any  great  length  of  time.  He  will  find  enough 
active  competition  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  the  fact  that  he  is  still  in  the  printing 
business. 

Third,  That  the  expense  account  of  a  printing  office  is  continually  absorbing 
the  estimated  profits,  and  that  if  this  fact  is  forgotten,  when  making  estimates,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  is  impossible. 

'I'hese  remarks  were  received  with  enthusiastic  applause,  after  which 
Mr.  K.  Barnard,  of  Barnard  &  Gunthorp,  by  request,  read  the  following, 
which  was  also  favorably  received: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  to  the  events  of  yesterday,  the  day 
of  early  trials,  duties,  hopes,  and  surprises,  that  I  ask  your  attention. 

Veterans  ofttimes  gathered  to  renew  the  memories  of  conflicts,  and  live  o’er 
their  battles,  and  it  seemed  to  us  it  would  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  for  ourselves 
to  renew  old  memories. 

As  we  read  the  Chicago  papers,  with  their  present  huge  patronage,  oft  we 
cast  hack  our  memory  to  the  times  when  less  than  one  thousand  copies  were  the 
edition  of  the  daily  of  forty  years  ago ;  and  the  old-time  hand  press,  how  we  tugged 
to  do  a  token  an  hour!  We  are  not  abashed  in  declaring  that  our  first  days 
commenced  in  offices  of  this  character,  but  we  are  doubly  proud  that  we  live  to 
witness  the  vast  contrast  that  many  of  our  large  establishments  present  today. 
To  you  who  have  conceived  and  reared  these  costly  and  splendid  places  in  our 
city,  to  speak  of  this  to  yon  is  like  a  tale  twice  told.  Ours  the  happy  chance  of 


linking  our  efforts  to  an  increasing  industry — we  might  almost  say  increasing  art 
— with  wondrous  rapidity,  doing  in  an  hour  the  old-time  labor  of  a  week. 

How  much  have  we  gained  in  this  change?  Can  we  say  our  happiness  is 
increased  in  like  ratio? 

Tramps  and  substitutes  were  then  unknown.  There  was  not  the  unceasing 
weariness  among  workers.  Fair  wages  were  met  with  fair  work.  No  short  hours 
demanded,  but  cheerfully  we  grasped  the  opportunity  to  enlarge  our  receipts  by 
any  work  set  us  to  do.  Then  it  was  not  excellence  in  workmanship  alone,  but 
the  higher  aim  of  how  best  to  serve  our  employer’s  interest — dreading  discharge, 
for  any  reason,  as  a  menace  to  our  reputation. 

With  the  old  times,  too,  come  back  memories  of  panic  and  depreciated  money 
— our  best  men  went  down.  Soon,  however,  the  activities  and  resources  of  our 
people  tell  of  renewed  strength,  and  again  all  goes  “  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.” 
What  may  be  said  of  the  change  and  grandeur  of  our  city  since  that  time,  this 
house  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  is  alone  a  magnificent  example. 

Now,  a  word  more,  and  that  about  the  old  friends,  our  busy-brained  and 
tireless  co-workers  ;  were  they  living,  I  feel  would  be  present  with  us — of  Lang- 
don,  Patton,  Harker,  Day,  and  Mills — whose  mantle,  we  for  a  time  must  wear — 
in  the  pleasant  recollection  of  their  genial  fellowship,  great  heart  and  generosity, 
we  have  naught  but  praise  and  goodwill.  They  were  gifted  with  the  quiet  bear¬ 
ing  of  gentlemen,  and  be  it  our  aim  so  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  that  they 
shall  welcome  our  reunion  in  the  spirit  land. 

Remarks  on  the  subjects  presented  were,  on  request,  made  by  P.  F. 
Pettibone,  S.  Hornstein,  A.  Pettibone,  Chas.  E.  Johnston,  S.  P.  Jones, 
A.  C.  Cameron,  J.  C.  Ryan,  Win.  Johnston,  of  Shepard  &  Johnston, 
A.  Chapman,  I>.  S.  Fallis,  and  others. 

Mr.  A.  Pettibone  offered  the  following,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Typothetx  of  Chicago  be  extended  to  The 
Inland  Pkinter,  for  printing  in  full  the  proceedings  of  our  last  meeting,  together 
with  the  able  and  interesting  papers  of  Messrs.  Shepard  and  Hazlitt. 

Mr.  F.  Barnard  presented  the  following : 

Resolved,  ’Phat  copies  of  The  Inland  Printer  be  forwarded  to  the  printers 
of  this  city,  at  the  direction  of  the  secretary. 

Carried. 

The  question  of  a  black  list  was  then  brought  up,  the  discussion  in 
the  same  being  participated  by  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Hazlitt,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  voluntary'  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  this  society 
to  furnish  the  secretary  of  the  Typothetm  a  list  of  known  parties  who  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  ”  pay  the  printer,”  which  the  secretary  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  have  the  same  printed,  and  sent  out  with  the  notice  of  the  monthly' 
meeting,  according  to  the  plan  outlined  in  the  article  published  in  The  Inland 
Printer. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  tendered  to  Messrs. 
McNally  and  Barnard,  for  their  instructive  papers,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday,  October  6,  it  being  determined  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  monthly  meetings  during  August  and  September. 


PERSONAL. 

W.  B.  CoNKEY  is  now  enjoying  a  well-merited  vacation  in  the 
bracing  breezes  and  atmosphere  of  Lake  Sujyerior. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Tyler,  of  the  Tyler  Paper  Company,  has  been  enjoying, 
for  some  time  past,  his  vacation  “down  east,”  with  all  that  that  implies. 

Mr.  Richard  Ennis,  president  or  the  R.  (&  T.  A.  Ennis  Stationery 
Company,  St.  Louis,  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  our  sanctum  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Chas.  Potter,  Jr.,  of  C.  Potter,  Jr.  &  Co.,  press  manufac¬ 
turers,  New  York,  sailed  from  that  city,  June  22,  for  a  three  months’ 
sojourn  in  Europe. 

Mr.  F'r.ank  Keeney,  representing  the  White,  Corbin  &  Co.,  envelope 
manufacturers,  Rockville,  Conn.,  just  returned  from  an  e.xtended  west¬ 
ern  business  trip,  reports  trade  booming,  and  orders  plentiful. 

We  also  acknowledge  calls  from  P.  S.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan;  W.  B.  Barnes,  of  the  Free  Press,  .Sandwich,  Illinois;  Jos.  J. 
Donnellon,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  J.  Potter,  Davis,  Illinois. 

Samuel  Rees,  of  Rees  Printing  Co.,  Omaha,  and  N.  C.  Roberts, 
of  Roberts  &  Roberts,  publishers  of  the  Democrat,  P'ort  Madison,  Iowa, 
called  a  few  days  ago  to  wish  The  I.ni.and  Printi-ir  continued  success. 

Mr.  Chas.  R.  Wilber,  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Ink  Works,  yvas 
recently  called  to  Elgin  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  his 
brother.  Although  his  stay  in  Chicago  was  necessarily  limited,  we  had 
the  jileasure  of  a  call  from  him  on  his  return  trip. 
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TO  SECRETARIES. 

In  reply  to  a  number  of  inquiries,  we  desire  to  state  that  the  stock 
of  postals  heretofore  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  local  unions  relating  to 
the  state  of  trade  has  become  exhausted,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  ' 
omitted  the  monthly  business  reports  which  have  heretofore  appeared 
in  our  columns.  A  new  supply,  however,  will  be  forwarded  in  a  few 
days  to  each  secretary,  and  those  returning  the  same  to  the  editor, 
properly  fdled  up,  will  receive  a  copy  of  The  Inland  I’kinter,  free 
of  charge. 

CHICAGO  NOTES. 

Geo.  II.  T.aylor  has  sold  his  building.  Nos.  i8o  and  182  Monroe 
street,  for  ^175,000. 

The  American  Electrotype  Company  has  purchased  the  electrotyp¬ 
ing  plant,  and  succeeded  to  the  firm  of  A.  Wagener  &  Co.,  196  and  198 
South  Clark  street. 

The  summer  edition  of  the  published  by  .Slmiedewend 

&  Lee  Co.,  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  numbers 
which  has  ever  come  to  our  table. 

In  our  next  we  expect  to  present  to  our  readers  an  interesting  article 
from  the  pen  of  A.  L.  Luse,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Marder,  Lu.se  &  Co., 
relating  his  experiences  during  his  late  European  trip. 

Donohue  &  Henneberry  have  placed  an  order  for  eight  more 
Scott  cylinder  presses  with  J.  W.  Ostrander.  This  makes  twelve  .Scott 
presses  in  all  ordered  by  this  firm — a  pretty  good  showing. 

On  July  6th,  Messrs.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  gave  a  check  for  J^ioo,- 
000  in  payment,  in  full,  for  the  lot  on  which  their  mammoth  jarinting 
establishment  is  located — 148-154  Monroe  street.  This  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  which  every  true  Chicagoan  should  be  proud. 

The  extensive  printing  establishment  of  Clark,  Longley  &  Co., 
which,  nine  months  ago,  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  conduct¬ 
ing  their  business  without  the  aid  of  union  men,  has  voluntarily  relin¬ 
quished  the  idea,  and  will  hereafter  employ  union  men  only. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Union  Straw  Board  Company,  in  this  city,  June 
25,  the  following  members  were  present  :  J.  L.  Norton,  president, 
Lockport,  Ill.;  T.  W.  Cornell,  O.  C.  Barker,  Akron,  O. ;  C.  L.  Hawes, 
Dayton;  A.  Letson,  Kenton  ;  B.  C.  Farout,  Lima,  O. ;  Col.  W.  B.  Orr, 
Piqua. 

Work  on  the  Slmiedewend  &  Lee  Company  building  is  progressing 
favorably,  which,  from  present  indications,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  the  15th  of  August.  Two  stories  have  been  added  to  the  structure, 
and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  as  nearly  fireproof  as  skill  and  ingenuity 
can  devise. 

J.  PI.  Bonnell  &  Co.,  ink  manufacturers,  have  opened  a  branch 
house  in  this  city,  at  419  Dearborn  street,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Louis  M.  Porter,  and  have  now  in  stock  a  complete  supply  of  black  and 
colored  inks,  from  which  all  orders  can  be  filled  with  the  utmost 
promptness. 

Ed.  j.  I.afferty,  a  well-known  Chicago  printer,  died  June  17,  of 
apoplexy,  aged  52  years.  Pie  was  buried  by  the  typographical  union 
in  the  Rosehill  lot,  on  Sunday,  June  19;  and  in  accordance  with  a 
time-honored  custom,  the  remarks  at  the  grave  were  made  by  one  of 
his  fellow-workmen  in  the  past — Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron. 

Edwin  T.  Gillette,  formerly  of  191  La  Salle  street,  who  has 
discontinued  business  as  manufacturers’  agent  of  paper,  is  taking  a 
vacation  in  Michigan,  where  he  expects  to  remain  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  Upon  his  return  he  will  be  open  to  an  engagement  with  some 
dealer  in  or  manufacturer  of  paper.  Mr.  Gillette  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  salesmen  in  the  country. 

Our  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Oliver  H.  Perry,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Evening  JournaFs  editorial  force,  has  retired  from 
journalism,  and  established  himself  in  the  land  business  in  southwestern 
Kan.sas.  Mr.  Perry  is  a  member  of  the  Old  Time  Printers'  Association, 
of  this  city,  and  leaves  a  host  of  friends  behind  him,  who  wish  him 
abundant  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Conkey  and  A.  Zeese 
to  jointly  erect  an  eight-story  building  on  PJearborn  street,  immediately 


south  of  that  occupied  by  tlie  If.  P.  Donnell  Manufacturing  Company. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  it  fireproof,  and  to  fit  it  with  concrete  floors, 
automatic  sprinklers,  and  all  necessary  modern  improvements.  It  will 
be  mainly  occupied  by  Messrs.  Conkey  and  Zeese,  and  completed  by 
March  I,  1888. 

A  New  P'irm. — The  announcement  in  our  business  columns  of  the 
establishment  in  this  city  of  “  The  Empire  Machine  Company,”  for  the 
manufacture  of  electrotype  and  stereotype  machinery,  at  292  1  learborn 
street,  explains  itself.  The  many  valuable  patents  received  by  this 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery  built  from  new  and  improved 
designs,  and  heretofore  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Blake,  assistant  manager 
and  treasurer,  give  the  positive  assurance  that  under  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  all  work  intrusted  to  its  care  will  be  turned  out  in  a  manner 
sujierior  to  that  furnished  by  any  other  western  establishment. 


CARD  FROM  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

All  subordinate  unions  which  have  so  far  failed  to  receive  a  circular 
from  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
are  requested  to  forward  their  address  without  delay  to 
W.  S.  McClevey, 

Chicago,  July  i,  1887.  bgq  South  Ashland  Avenue. 


SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

II.ARMON  &  Moe,  Minneapolis.  A  very  neat  and  unpretentious  fine 
business  card. 

Acme  Printing  Comrany,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Several  neat  and 
nicely  printed  programmes  and  business  cards. 

Blisard,  Davison  &  Co.,  Toronto.  A  business  card,  in  colors, 
which,  while  attractive,  partakes  a  little  too  much  of  the  Dolly  Varden 
style. 

S.  T.  Clover,  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota.  A  variety  of  samples  of  clean, 
neat,  number  one  work,  the  material  employed  being  used  with  good 
taste  and  judgment. 

Valley  Press  Steam  Printing  House,  Sacramento,  California. 
An  attractive  business  card  in  colors,  .some  of  which  are,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  a  little  too  positive. 

Tiios.  McGill  &  Co.,  Washington,  1).  C.  A  number  of  samples  of 
ordinary  everyday  work,  all  neat,  dean  and  creditable,  and  a  number  of 
them  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

J.  A.  Wayi.and,  Pueblo,  Colorado.  A  well-balanced,  neatly  dis¬ 
played  business  card,  in  red  and  blue,  the  main  features  of  which  stand 
out  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  surroundings. 

Excelsior  Printing  Company,  Danville,  Virginia.  A  business 
card  in  blue,  black,  red  and  gold,  the  main  line  of  which  is  weak  and 
ineffective,  and,  consequently,  injures  the  whole  joli. 

R.  1).  Richardson,  Winnipeg.  A  number  of  specimens  of  blank 
and  municipal  work.  They  are  a  credit  to  the  firm  turning  them  out, 
the  press  work  especially  being  worthy  of  commendation. 

Colorado  Publishing  Company,  Colorado,  Texas.  Two  or  three 
rather  pretentious  business  cards,  in  colors,  each  of  which  could  be 
materially  improved  in  composition,  use  of  colors  and  presswork. 

Haight  &  Dudley,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V.  Specimens  of  printing, 
containing  examples  of  letterpre.ss  work  in  colors,  executed  by  this 
firm.  As  might  be  expected,  they  fully  sustain  its  well-earned  repu¬ 
tation. 

J.  W.  Franks  &  Sons,  Peoria,  Illinois.  A  four-page  business  letter 
circular,  announcing  the  publication  of  the  city  directory,  the  front  page 
of  which  is  really  a  typographic  gem.  It  is  a  very,  very  neat  and 
attractive  job. 

Spicer  &  Buschman,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  A  large  and  creditable 
assortment  of  general  jobwork,  consisting  of  letter,  note  and  bill  heads, 
cards,  circulars,  receipts,  etc.,  all  of  which  reflect  credit  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  turning  them  out. 

Printing  Department  Medical  and  Surgical  Sanitarium,  P.attle 
Creek,  Michigan.  The  work  from  this  institution  reflects  credit  on  the 
party  under  whose  supervision  it  is  gotten  out.  Although  the  blocks 
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for  the  tints  are  home  and  hand-made,  they  are  very  well  done,  and  the  j 
coloring  is,  on  the  whole,  harmonious. 

C.  B.  Hoard,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin.  A  card  in  black  and  gold, 
announcing  the  sixteenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Port  Atkinson  High  School.  It  is  chaste,  and  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  subject  matter. 

]ames  McMillin,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  A  leaf  for  insertion 
in  the  forthcoming  directory  of  that  city.  .The  design  is  unique,  though 
lacking  in  harmony,  and  the  coloring,  which  materially  detracts  from  its 
effect,  is  a  little  too  loud  to  suit  our  taste. 

P'leming,  Brewster  &  Alley,  New'  York.  A  neatly  printed  little 
work  (illustrated)  under  the  caption  of  “  The  Art  of  Cookery,”  the  cuts 
of  w’hich  are  printed  in  red-brown,  and  the  composition  in  steel-green, 
on  glazed  paper.  The  presswork  is  first-class. 

Watsek.'V  (III.)  Republican.  A  number  of  samples  of  everyday 
jobw’ork,  w'hich  w'e  cheerfully  commend  for  their  general  excellence. 
.Some  of  the  joints  and  miters  in  the  rule-w'ork  could  have  been  improved, 
but  taken  altogether,  the  design  and  execution  deserve  words  of  praise. 

J.  A.  Gillies,  Rochester,  New  York.  Business  card  in  colors.  A 
change  in  the  line  “  Fine  Job  Printing  ”  would  improve  it  fifty  per  cent. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  that  so  many  printers  fall  into  the  same  error, 
failing  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  distinctive  feature  is  required  to  give 
tone  to  a  job,  and  w'hen  so  much  unnecessary  embellishment  is  used,  the 
inevitable  result  is  that  a  pica  shaded  line  —  as  the  line  of  the  card — 
is  invariably  overshadowed  by  unmeaning  flourishes,  borders  and  filagree 
display,  w'hich  are  entirely  out  of  place. 

Also  specimens  from  Trow’s,  Twelfth  street.  New  York;  J.  I,. 
Berg,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  C.  C.  Bartgis,  Baltimore,  Md.,  an  attractive 
four-page  circular  in  blue  and  brown;  the  Quincy  Herald  job  office, 
Quincy,  Michigan,  programme  for  graduating  class  for  1887  ;  Journal 
office,  Ottawa,  Kansas,  assortment  of  commercial  printing ;  Cullen  & 
Sapp,  Ottawa,  Illinois;  Geo.  W.  Marston,  Leon,  West  Virginia! 
Republican  job  office,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  a  well  arranged  colored  poster; 
Valley  Press  Printing  House,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  M.  Strickland  &  Co., 
Galveston,  Texas;  Clarion  Steam  Print,  Reed  City,  Michigan. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

The  state  printing  of  New'  York  has  been  aw'arded  to  a  union 
office. 

Buffalo  Typographic.\l  Union  w'as  organized  in  1852,  and  now' 
has  a  membership  of  125. 

The  tinkers  are  to  have  an  organ.  It  is  to  be  published  in  New 
\h)rk,  and  called  the  Universal  Tinker. 

The  report  of  the  New'  Jersey  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  that 
jirinters  in  that  state  average  ^640  a  year. 

Miss  Helen  Phelps,  a  bright  and  accomplished  young  lady,  has 
jmrchased  a  half-interest  in  the  Schuyler  (Nebraska)  Herald. 

Mr.  John  Henderson,  foreman  of  the  New  York  Herald  compos¬ 
ing  room,  is  enjoying  a  holiday  in  luirope,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bennett. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Detroit  Evening  Journal  now  runs  his  paper 
on  the  profit-sharing  plan.  We  shall  w'atch  the  result  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest. 

'I'lIE  stereotypers  of  St.  Louis  have  succeeded  in  organizing  a  union 
and  an  application  for  a  charter  to  the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  been  made. 

The  Johnson  Type  P'oundry,  of  Philadelphia,  is  running  fifty-five 
casters,  and  the  foundry  is  turning  out  $18,000  worth  of  finished  w’ork 
per  week  in  ordered  work  done. 

The  first  printing  press  was  brought  to  Kansas  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Meeker,  and  set  up  five  miles  northeast  of  Ottaw'a  to  print  bibles,  hymn 
hooks  and  tracts  for  the  Indians,  in  1834. 

Taps  McCord,  formerly  editor  of  the  Nashville  Union  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  printer,  has  been  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  state  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  with  the  title  of  brigadier-general,  by  Governor  Taylor. 

The  Sunday  News  office  and  J.  R.  Marshall,  job  printer,  .Springfield, 
Ohio,  have  removed  to  new  and  commodious  quarters,  19  North  Market 


street,  and  have  now  in  successful  operation  in  their  establishment  a 
twenty-five  light,  isolated  Edison  electrical  plant,  the  first  and  only 
Edi.son  light  in  Springfield. 

H.  C.  Rutherford,  formerly  secretary  of  Burlington  Typographical 
Union,  No.  75,  w’as  recently  sentenced  to  serve  one  year  in  the  Fort 
Madison,  low'a,  penitentiary,  for  embezzling  funds  of  the  union. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Albany  Pressmen’s  Union,  No.  23,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  w'ere  elected  for  one  year  :  President,  Louis  Warren  ; 
vice-president,  John  E.  Capron  ;  secretary,  Harry  R.  Christie;  treasurer, 
Wm.  D.  Kelly. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  3,500  printing  and  publishing  estab¬ 
lishments,  employing  60,000  people,  and  paying  $31,000,000  in  wages 
per  year.  The  capital  engaged  is  $93,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
products  $91,000,000. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Crutsinger,  of  .St.  Louis,  delivered  an  interesting 
address  before  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  June  8,  at  Jefferson,  on 
“  Printers’  Inking  Rollers :  Their  Use  and  Care.”  We  shall  try  and 
find  room  for  it  in  a  future  issue. 

It  is  reported  that  John  McLean,  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is 
about  to  start  a  first-class  morning  paper  in  W’ashington.  He  has  pur¬ 
chased  ground  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  E  streets,  northwest,  and 
intends  to  erect  a  fine  building  thereon  this  fall. 

Prf.sident  Berry,  of  Buffalo  Union,  No.  9,  to  whose  kind  attention 
W'e  referred  in  the  last  number  of  The  Inland  Printer,  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  every  attendant  at  the  thirty-fifth  session,  for  the  loss  of  his 
estimable  wife,  who  died  two  weeks  ago,  after  a  short  illness. 

The  Bellaire  (Michigan)  Breeze  says  :  “  The  Breeze  received  fifty- 

eight  cords  of  w'ood  on  subscription,  during  the  past  winter.  Did  any  ol 
our  brothers  do  as  well  ?”  The  Marcellus  Herald  replies  ;  “  A  mighty 
small  thing  to  brag  over.  We  had  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  cords 
promised  I' 

The  new  new'spaper  printing  press  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  for  the 
New'  York  Alail  and  Express,  is  capable  of  printing  60,000  copies  per 
hour.  It  can  make  60,000  six-page  papers,  the  half  sheet  being  inset 
and  pasted  to  the  center  margin;  or  30,000  eight,  ten  or  twelve  page 
papers,  inset,  pasted  and  folded. 

A  DISI’ATCH  from  Minneapolis,  July  6,  contains  the  follow'ing: 
“  Unknow'n  parties  entered  the  printing  office  of  the  Public  Opinion,  at 
Watertown,  D.  T.,  last  night,  pied  the  forms  w'hich  w'ere  ready  for  the 
press,  and  did  havoc  generally.  The  outrage  is  supposed  to  he  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  fight  between  Judge  Spencer  and  the  Huronite." 

The  follow’ing  members  have  been  elected  officers  of  pressmen’s 
union  of  Rochester,  New  York:  President,  James  F.  Vance;  vice- 
president,  Frank  T.  Christy ;  recording  secretary,  Walter  Perry ;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  W.  W.  Woodw’orth;  executive  committee,  M.  Coonan, 
Joseph  Cress,  Henry  H.  Miller;  doorkeeper,  Ernest  M.  Lipe. 

Somebody  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  Bellbrook  (Ohio)  I/oon, 
published  by  IMorgan  and  I.illian  Fudge.  It  is  certainly  a  curiosity,  but 
as  it  claims  to  have  reached  its  second  volume,  we  should  like  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  educational  rating  of  its  readers  or  patrons.  It  is  simply  a 
disgrace  to  the  nineteenth  century,  its  conductors,  its  readers  and  its 
advertisers. 

The  Pacific  Printer  says:  “A  fierce  rivalry  exists  among  the 
morning  papers  of  this  city.  The  Chronicle  and  Examiner  each  run 
lightning  express  trains  along  the  lines  of  the  S.  P.  and  S.  P.  C.  R.  R’s 
as  far  as  Santa  Cruz,  to  distribute  their  Sunday  editions.  On  the  initial 
trips,  which  took  place  May  22,  collations  were  indulged  in,  at  one  of 
which  a  real  United  States  senator  took  part.” 

Married. — On  Thunsday,  July  7,  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  Mr.  Samuel 
J.  Potter  to  Miss  Gertrude  Spear.  Mr.  Potter  is  foreman  of  the  press¬ 
room  in  the  Kansas  Publishing  House,  Topeka,  and  his  bride  w’as  an 
employe  in  the  same  department.  The  happy  pair  at  once  set  out  for 
Chicago  on  a  two  weeks’  honeymoon.  It  is  not  often  that  matches  are 
made  in  a  pressroom,  but  why  shouldn’t  they  be  ? 

We  regret  that  the  communication  of  our  Indianapolis  correspondent, 
explaining  the  lockout  of  the  union  compositors  employed  on  the 
Sentinel  and  Journal,  the  two  morning  papers  of  that  city,  arrived 
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loo  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  issue.  We  may  mention,  liowever, 
lliat  President  Aimison  is  now  examining  tlie  situation,  and  that  a  daily 
paper  in  the  interest  of  the  craft  will  be  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Labor  Signal. 

A  COPARTNERSHIP  has  recently  been  formed  in  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  under  the  firm  name  of  Ihling  Bros.  &  Everard,  blank  book 
makers,  printers,  binders  and  stationers,  making  a  consolidation  of  the 
two  firms  heretofore  known  as  “  Ihling  Bros.,”  and  “  H.  H.  Everard 
&  Co.” 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  No.  2.,  Vol.  Ill,  of  'I'he  Grip,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Oswego,  Kansas,  which  has  been  duly  added  to  our  list  of  curi¬ 
osities.  The  subscription  price  is  ten  cents  per  month.  We  had  here¬ 
tofore  labored  under  the  hallucination  that  Kansas  was  a  prohibition 
state,  but  when  we  learn  that  such  a  production  has  existed  for  two 
years  in  “  the  garden  of  the  wurruld,”  we  seriously  question  the  purity 
of  the  water  used. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Union;  No.  187,  for 
the  next  six  months  :  J.  C.  Kaeufer,  president ;  D.  A.  Stine,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Guy  W.  Moore,  recording  and  corresponding  secretary,  P.  O.  box 
787  ;  J.  S.  Washburne,  financial  secretary ;  Leonard  Raeder,  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer  ;  J.  S.  Burke,  reading  clerk ;  Chas.  K.  Bart,  librarian ;  James 
Pursel,  sergeant-at-arms ;  W.  S.  Ilibbs,  Chas.  Pick,  W.  P.  Innes,  trus¬ 
tees  ;  D.  A.  Stine,  J.  S.  Washburne,  executive  committee. 

The  managing  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Tl'ww-Ztpworra/ requested 
the  foreman — in  order  to  decide  a  bet — to  take  one  vote  of  the  comps 
as  to  which  was  the  worst  manuscript  —  that  of  one  of  the  editorial 
writers  or  that  of  one  of  the  telegraph  editors,  both  noted  for  their 
“  can-you-guess-that-word  ”  chirography.  The  editorial  man  won  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes — 16  to  18.  The  chief  operator  of  the  Western 
Union  was  asked  his  opinion,  and  his  reply  was :  “  About  a  stand-off. 
Both  very  tough.” — Union  Printer. 

Mr.  PIiram  Lukens,  who  for  fifty-five  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  was  on  the  evening  of  June  2I 
tendered  a  reception  by  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  citizens  of  the 
town.  The  spacious  editorial  rooms  of  the  paper  were  well  filled  by 
judges,  lawyers,  physicians,  etc.,  who  met  to  tender  him  their  congratu¬ 
lations.  After  an  hour  spent  in  social  conversation,  the  company  was 
invited  to  the  composing  room,  where  the  imposing  stones  were  covered 
with  refreshments  in  the  shape  of  ice  cream,  cakes,  etc.  After  ample 
justice  had  been  done  the  good  things  provided  the  company  retired, 
wishing  Mr.  Lukens  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  says :  “  The  Minneapolis 
printers  have  in  their  midst  what  they  regard  as  a  phenomenal  type¬ 
setter.  Ilis  name  is  Miln,  and  he  hails  from  Sioux  City.  He  is  known 
as  the  “  Missouri  River  Rusher,”  but  his  experience  until  very  recently 
was  confined  wholly  to  country  newspapers.  He  was  employed  for  a 
time  on  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  and  subsequently  went  to  Chicago. 
His  first  work  on  metropolitan  papers  was  in  Chicago.  He  is  now 
employed  on  a  Minneapolis  paper.  He  was  put  on  a  case  a  week  ago 
and  worked  seven  successive  nights,  pasting  up  a  string  of  101,000  ems. 
This  is  an  average  of  14,428  ems  per  night.  The  work  was  on 
“  straight  matter,”  Miln  having  but  little  “  phat  ”  and  no  bonuses 
during  the  week.  He  can  set  2,000  ems  per  hour  with  comparative 
ease.  Minneapolis  printers  are  thinking  of  puting  Miln  against  any 
printer  in  the  country  for  a  week’s  typesetting  match.” 

FOREIGN. 

Most  of  the  cooperative  printing  companies  in  England  appear  to 
be  doing  well,  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  depression  in  trade. 

The  Tipografia  Romana,  is  a  new  typographic  monthly,  published 
at  Bucharest,  in  Roumania.  It  is  pretty  well  got  up,  but  the  ink  is 
inferior. 

The  Bombay  Gazette  employs  sixteen  Anglo-Indian  girls  as  com¬ 
positors,  and  a  woman  as  jiroofreader.  Large  numbers  of  girls  are 
being  trained  as  typesetters  in  India. 

There  are  now  692  newspapers  published  in  Switzerland,  against 
411  in  1872,  and  576  in  1883.  Of  these  692,  79  are  published  six 
times  or  more  during  the  week,  201  from  two  to  five  times,  199  once, 


190  le.ss  than  once,  and  23  have  no  regular  publishing  day,  appearing 
only  occasionally.  Berne  publishes  the  largest  number — 113,  the  next 
being  Zurich,  with  99. 

The  printing  business  at  Brisbane,  Australasia,  is  reported  as  so  bad 
that  many  of  the  unemployed  have  left  the  town  or  taken  other  work  for 
a  bare  existence.  At  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  things  are  dull,  as  also  at 
Dunedin  and  Sydney. 

A  PHILOLOGIC.AL  curiosity  has  been  published  in  Russia,  for  the  use 
of  the  Russians  —  a  pocket  glossary  in  one  hundred  languages.  Of 
these,  seventy  are  spoken  in  the  Russian  Empire  itself,  ten  in  Central 
Asia,  ten  in  various  Slavic  states,  and  ten  in  other  European  countries. 

Among  the  employes,  overseers,  and  heads  of  departments  at  the 
Vienna  State  Printing  Office,  a  technical  club  has  been  started,  which, 
by  lectures,  exhibitions,  etc.,  seeks  to  advance  the  technical  knowledge 
of  its  members,  and  consequently  of  all  the  branches  carried  on  in  the 
establishment. 

Printers  in  Paris  are  paid  about  8j^d.  the  hour.  When  engaged 
on  time  work  they  are  said  to  be  doing  “  conscience  ”  labor.  Extra 
time  after  ten  hours  is  paid  2y^d.  per  hour  extra.  They  are  paid  every 
ten  days  at  the  “  banque,”  as  it  is  called,  and  on  production  of  their 
work-sheet  signed  by  the  prote.  The  mclteur  en  pages  earns  about  ;^8 
a  month,  a  good  prote  £10  or  £\2. — I^ondon  Printers'  Register. 

The  new  annual  edition  of  Schulz’s  “  General  Directory  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Publishing  and  Bookselling  Trade”  is  out.  It  shows  an  increase 
of  255  firms  in  55  towns  over  the  preceding  year,  namely;  6,764  firms 
in  1,548  towns  in  1887,  against  6,509  firms  in  1,493  towns  in  1886.  The 
German  empire  has  5,184  firms  in  1,073  towns,  while  1,568  firms  are 
located  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Austro-Hungaria,  and  119  are 
distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  find  three  generations  of  one  family  at  work  in  the  same  print¬ 
ing  office  is  an  extraordinary  event.  It  is,  however,  to  be  found  at 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel’s  office  at  Leipsic.  Gottlieb  Heyer  has  served 
the  firm  as  type  founder  since  1833;  his  son,  Hermann,  has  worked 
there  for  twenty-nine  years  as  engraver  of  musical  notes,  and  is  also 
overseer  of  the  engraving  department,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Richard,  was 
indentured  at  Easter,  as  apprentice  in  the  same  department.  The  grand¬ 
father  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

The  foreman  in  the  pressroom  of  a  large  printing  establishment,  in 
Dortmund,  Germany,  has  invented  a  very  simple  but  ingenious  appa¬ 
ratus  for  feeding  envelopes,  six  at  a  time.  The  envelopes,  of  equal  or 
different  sizes,  arranged  in  boxes,  are  constantly  moved  forward  auto¬ 
matically,  only  a  boy  being  required  to  keep  the  boxes  filled  and  move 
them  forward  occasionally.  It  is  stated  that  the  apparatus  works  very 
satisfactorily,  printing  8,000  envelopes  in  an  hour  by  feeding.  It  can 
be  attached  to  any  kind  of  printing  or  lithographic  steam-press. 

The  rates  at  which  pressmen  are  paid  in  Paris  vary  considerably. 
The  rates  are  always  at  so  much  a  line,  but  certain  journals  pay  clever 
men  large  retaining  fees.  Wolff  has  30,000  francs  a  year  from  the 
Figaro,  besides  his  lines.  Feuilletons  are  paid  at  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  line, 
and  ^^400  is  often  earned  by  a  novelist  for  a  tale  in  such  journals  as  Le 
Petit  Journal  or  Le  Petit  Parisien.  Three  sous  a  line  is  the  usual  rate 
for  local  reports,  echoes,  etc.,  in  the  Figai-o,  Gaulois  and  Gil  Bias. 
Most  papers  are  good  pay,  but  some  are  very  loth  to  part.  Jokes,  non- 
velles  d  la  main,  fetch  3d.  a  line,  with  a  premium  of  4s.  if  the  joke  is 
reproduced  in  a  contemporary. — London  Printers'  Register. 

Rouen,  France,  has  been  celebrating  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
introduction  of  the  printing  press  within  its  walls,  by  a  typographical 
exhibition.  The  Exposition  Typographique  is  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions.  The  first  section  illustrates  the  history  of  the  printer’s  art  in 
Rouen  and  the  lower  Seine  district,  and  comprises  books  printed  before 
1500,  and  examples  of  books,  wood  cuts,  etc.,  which  have  appeared 
there  since  that  date  until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  as  well  as  the 
productions  of  printers  born  in  the  district,  but  who  labored  elsewhere. 
The  second  section  continues  the  work  of  the  brothers  Corneille  and 
liooks  relating  to  them.  The  third  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Rouen 
Cathedral  and  its  chapter,  and  in  it  will  be  found  every  book  or  manu,- 
script  connected  with  the  subject. 
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PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 

The  Michigan  Paper  Company’s  new  paper  mill  at  Plainwell  has 
started  up'. 

Boston  parties  contemplate  the  building  of  a  ten-ton  pulp  and 
paper  mill  at  Augusta,  Maine. 

A  sui.THiTE  fiber  mill  is  to  be  built  at  Ottawa,  Ontario.  The 
iNIitscherlich  process  will  be  adopted. 

The  Tilden  Paper  Company  has  been  organized  at  Watertown,  New 
York.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000. 

The  Minneapolis  Paper  Mills,  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  have 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $160,000. 

The  straw  wrapping-paper  mills  at  Chatham,  New  York,  ten  in 
number,  are  turning  out  about  thirty  tons  per  day. 

Wm.  Gilbert  is  building  a  writing-paper  mill  at  Menasha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  e.\pect.s  to  be  running  by  November  i. 

A  NEW  line  of  Bristol  boards  are  being  made  by  the  Valley  Paper 
Co.,  of  Holyoke,  which  are  manufactured  in  all  w’eights. 

[.  H.  Seiteri.ing,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  building  a  strawboard  mill  at 
Kokomo,  Indiana,  which  will  be  run  by  steam,  using  natural  gas  for 
fuel. 

During  the  twenty-six  days  ending  May  2,  the  Sugar  River  Paper 
Mill,  at  Claremount,  New  Hampshire,  made  442,000  pounds  of  paper^ 
averaging  eight-and-a-half  tons  per  day. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  Makers’  Association 
will  take  place  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  Saratoga,  July  27.  Senator 
Dawes  has  consented  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  tariff. 

The  Standard  Paper  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  recently  made  an 
assignment  to  J.  E.  Friend.  The  liabilities  are  said  to  range  from 
$150,000  to  $300,000,  and  the  assets  from  $75,000  to  $100,000. 

A  compromise  has  been  effected  with  the  creditors  of  E.  C.  Palmer 
&  Co.,  paper  dealers.  New  Orleans,  for  55  cents  on  the  dollar,  at  six, 
twelve,  and  eighteen  months’  time.  Liabilities  foot  up  $150,000. 

The  mills  formerly  belonging  to  the  defunct  Denison  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Mechanics’  Falls,  Maine,  recently  bought  by  a  syndicate  of 
Boston  and  Portland  capitalists,  are  again  running  to  their  full  capacity. 

Louis  S.nider’s  Sons,  paper  dealers,  Cincinnati, have  been  succeeded 
by  the  Louis  Snider’s  Sons  Company.  Henry  J.  Snider  is  president  and 
treasurer ;  Louis  P.  Snider,  vice-president,  and  Edward  J.  Snider, 
secretary. 

O  ttawa,  Kansas,  is  to  bear  off  the  honors  of  having  the  first  mill  in 
that  state,  to  make  white  paper.  Begasse  is  to  be  largely  used  in  the 
paper  material.  Straw  wrapping  and  leather  board  are  only  made  in 
Kansas  yet. 

The  new  paper  mill  of  the  Dodge  Paper  Company,  Delphi,  Indiana, 
is  finished  and  in  operation.  A  novelty  in  this  mill  is  the  driving  of  all 
the  machinery  by  separate  W^estinghouse  engines,  a  plan  said  to  have 
worked  remarkably  well  in  England. 

D.  H.  &  A.  B.  Tower,  of  Holyoke,  are  preparing  plans  for  a 
paper  mill,  to  be  erected  by  Antonio  C.  Melchert,  at  Salto  de  Yutie, 
Brazil.  The  mill  is  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  machine  finished 
paper,  and  is  to  be  run  by  water  power. 

The  Kimberly  &  Clark  Company,  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
building  another  paper  mill  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  They  have  six 
mills  already  —  two  in  Appleton  and  four  at  Neenah, —  and  now  they 
have  secured  the  option  of  $75,000  worth  of  water  power. 

The  superintendent  of  public  printing  in  Pennsylvania  has  just 
completed  a  contract  for  white  paper  for  the  state,  the  next  two  years, 
at  lower  rates  than  ever  before  furnished.  Book  paper,  63^^  cents ; 
plate  paper,  white  tissue,  $1.65  per  ream;  ledger  and  record 

paper,  38  per  cent  off. 

The  Hudson  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Hudson,  New  \’ork, 
is  preparing  the  foundation  of  a  paper  mill  350  by  150  feet.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  also  extending  one  of  its  canals  150  feet  through  solid  rock, 
having  one  of  the  best  water  privileges  in  the  state,  and  commenced 


June  I  to  build  a  railroad  from  the  Adirondack  road  to  the  mills,  two- 
and-a-half  miles. 

At  Mundwa,  Poonah,  India,  a^new  paper  mill  is  nearly  completed. 
The  machinery  has  been  all  imported  from  Europe,  and  a  Euroiiean 
staff  of  workmen  has  been  engaged  to  run  it.  The  capacity  is  about 
five  tons  a  day.  It  is  owned  by  the  Deccan  Paper  Mill  Company,  of 
which  the  sons  of  Sirdor  Kahn  Duhador  Puddumjee  Pestonjec  are 
large  stockholders,  says  the  Poonah  Journal. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Collins  &  McLeester  type  foundry,  Philadelphia,  is  now  owned 
entirely  by  Alexander  McLeester,  Thos.  A.  Wiley  having  retired. 

Buny.'VN’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  has  been  translated  into  the  Japan¬ 
ese  language,  and  appears  with,  to  our  eyes,  most  comic  illustrations  by 
native  artists. 

The  photo-engravers  of  the  United  States  held  a  meeting  in  New 
York  City  recently,  and  perfected  an  organization  which  has  for  its 
principal  object  the  establishing  of  a  uniform  scale  of  wages. 

A.  M.  Piper,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  has  perfected  a  machine  for 
producing  the  ragged  edge  on  writing  paper.  The  machine  has  jagged 
saws,  against  which  the  paper  is  carried,  firmly  fastened  in  wood  clamps, 
thus  yielding  the  ragged  edge. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  sixty-six  page  illustrated  catalogue 
of  printing  machinery,  etc.,  manufactured  liy  the  Cincinnati  Type 
Foundry,  containing  everything  required  for  the  equipment  of  an  office 
from  a  cylinder  press  to  a  shooting-stick. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  have  just 
i.ssued  a  specimen  book  of  special  colors  for  fine  work,  manufactured  by 
that  company.  Parties  intending  to  purchase  cannot  do  better  than 
write  for  a  copy,  ft  is  well  worth  examining. 

The  electrotype  on  page  694  is  a  specimen  from  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  varied  stocks  of  engravings  in  the  country;  that  of  Mr.  Jno. 
G.  Greenleaf,  7  and  9  Warren  street.  New  York,  who  is  able  to  furnish 
illustrations  of  juvenile,  scenic,  biblical  and  religious,  comic,  ideal  and 
miscellaneous  subjects  for  publication. 

The  American  Lithographer  and  Printer,  of  New  York,  has 
recently  been  enlarged  to  sixteen  pages,  and  has  also  adopted  a  new 
heading.  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  said  heretofore,  that  this  journal 
is  one  of  the  very  best  exchanges  which  reaches  our  table,  and  we 
sincerely  wish  it  continued  pro.sperity. 

We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  the 
market  prices  for  all  qualities  of  standard  papers  are  published  monthly 
in  The  Inland  Printer,  in  the  advertisement  of  the  J.  W.  Butler 
Paper  Company,  of  Chicago.  There  is  no  need  for  guessing  where 
positive  and  reliable  information  can  be  obtained. 

A  NEW  process  of  printing  in  colors,  which  is  at  present  kept 
secret,  has  been  adopted,  it  is  said,  in  the  productions  of  the  art 
supplement  of  the  London  I^adjs  Pictorial.  It  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  ordinary  color-printing  and  typogravure.  A  softness  of 
tone  has  been  obtained  by  it  superior  to  what  can  be  found  in  most  of 
the  kindred  publications. 

Mr.  Duncan  Dallas,  of  l.ondon,  England,  who  is  well  known  as 
the  inventor  of  the  Dallas  process  and  different  photo-engraving  pro¬ 
cesses,  has  just  patented  an  invention  by  which  photography  is  applied 
to  the  production  of  elastic  printing  surfaces,  either  sunk  or  in  relief. 
His  invention  has  a  wide  field  for  application,  and  covers  the  printing 
on  textile  fabrics,  metallic  and  uneven  surfaces. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers, 
Wisconsin,  of  a  large  and  elegant  book  of  specimens  of  holly  wood  type 
and  borders,  etc.,  manufactured  by  that  firm.  The  styles  shown  can  be 
made  up  any  size  up  to  one  hundred  line  picas,  or  larger,  if  desired,  and 
as  the  firm  has  during  the  past  year  doubled  its  facilities,  having  added 
new  machinery  and  devised  new  methods  of  manufacture,  it  is  now 
ready  to  turn  out  much  better  goods  than  formerly,  and  to  fill  all  orders 
more  promptly.  A  comparison  of  prices  will  show  that  it  costs  less 
than  one  half  as  much  as  ordinary  wood  type,  and  will  do  equally  as 
good  work,  and  give  as  much  satisfaction. 
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THE  SIZE  OF  BOOKS. 

The  average  reader  and  book-buyer  is  constantly  put  to  his  wit’s  end 
to  decide  what  constitutes  a  duodecimo,  a  i6mo,  an  octavo,  a  crown 
octavo,  etc.  In  truth  there  is  absolutely  no  fixed  law  which  governs 
this  question.  Presumably  the  size  of  a  book  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  folds  of  the  paper  which  forms  a  “  signature,”  but  the  length 
and  breadth  of  paper  vary  so  greatly  that  the  number  of  folds  really 
indicate  nothing  of  the  size  of  a  book’s  page.  In  England  they  have 
just  made  an  attempt  to  fix  upon  a  new  scale  of  standards  as  follows : 

Large  folio . la.  fol . over  i8  inches 

Folio . fol . below  i8  inches 

Small  folio . sm.  fo . below  13  inches 

Large  octavo . la.  8vo . below  ii  inches 

Octavo . 8vo . below  9  inches 

Small  octavo . sm.  8vo . below  8  inches 

Duodecimo  . lamo . below  8  inches 

Decimo  8vo . i8mo . is  6  inches 

Minimo . mo . below  6  inches 

Large  quarto . la.  410 . below  15  inches 

Quarto . 410 . below  u  inches 

Small  quarto . sm.  4to . below  8  inches 

These  measurements  may  be  useful  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  sizes  as 
fixed  by  the  librarians,  who  have  abolished  the  time-honored  expressions, 
“  imperial,”  “  crown,”  “  foolscap,”  “  demy,”  and  so  on,  and  adopted  the 
almost' equally  vague  terms  “  large”  and  “small”  instead. 


A  coRREsroNDENT  of  the  London  Printers'  Register  writes  :  “  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  know,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  very 
hot  weather  (and  I  have  had  a  business  in  India)  I  have  found  a  solution 
of  powdered  alum  in  cold  water  to  be  very  serviceable  in  sponging  up 
rollers  after  the  ink  has  been  washed  from  them,  and  when  they  are 
hung  up  for  the  night  or  in  the  dinner-hour ;  a  damped  blanket,  wet 
sand,  soaked  sawdust,  are  also  very  good  things  in  which  to  place  rollers 
after  use  in  hot  weather;  provided  they  be  clean  at  starting.” 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


C.  R.  Carver,  successor  and  manufacturer  of  the  Brown  &  Carver 
improved  paper  cutting  machines,  Philadelphia,  has  removed  from  614 
to  618  Filbert  street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Canal  streets. 
Customers  will  please  make  a  note  of  the  change. 

The  Blakeley  Galley  Rest,  manufactured  by  Blakeley  Bros.,  Albion, 
Michigan,  saves  room,  time,  type  and  cases.  By  its  use  two  men  can 
work  in  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  one,  and  it  also  permits  the  free 
use  of  case  in  correcting  galley.  Price  ^12  per  dozen  pairs.  Sample 
pair  by  mail. 

Mr.  Andrew  Van  Bibber,  of  Cincinnati,  of  the  firm  of  Van  Bibber 
&  Co.,  expects  to  have  his  book  on  the  manufacture  of  roller  composi¬ 
tion,  to  which  reference  has  heretofore  been  made  in  these  columns, 
ready  for  issue  before  the  close  of  the  present  month.  No  pressman 
can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy. 


PRINTING  OFFICE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

Frank  P.  Beslin,  publisher  of  the  Enterprise,  of  Gilman,  Col.,  the 
Idind  printer,  a  specimen  of  whose  skill  in  jobwork  was  published  in 
the  May  number  of  this  journal,  writes  that  he  is  failing  iVi  health, 
through  overwork,  and  he  desires  to  dispose  of  his  office  and  building. 
The  plant  is  valued  at  ^2,ooo,  and  will  be  sold  for  less,  although  mak¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Beslin  states,  from  $150  to  $300  per  month.  Enterprising 
printers  will  find  it  worth  while  to  correspond  with  him.  The  office  is 
nestled  in  the  midst  of  fourteen  paying  gold  and  silver  mines. 


THE  RESORTS  OF  COLORADO. 

Colorado  has  become  famous  for  its  marvelous  gold  and  silver  pro¬ 
duction,  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  and  its  delightful  climate.  Its 
mining  towns  and  camps,  its  massive  mountains,  with  their  beautiful 
green-verdured  valleys,  lofty  snow-capped  peaks  and  awe-inspiring 
canons,  together  with  its  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs  and  baths,  and  its 


healthful  climate,  are  attracting,  in  greater  numbers  each  year,  tourists, 
invalids,  pleasure  and  business  seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  journey  from  Chicago,  Peoria,  or  St.  I.ouis  and  other  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  stations  to  Denver  (the  great  distributing- 
point  for  Colorado),  if  made  over  the  Burlington  Route  (C.,  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.),  will  be  as  pleasant  and  gratifying  as  it  is  possible  for  a  railroad 
trip  to  be.  At  all  principal  ticket  offices  will  be  found  on  sale,  during 
the  tourist  season,  round-trip  tickets,  via  this  popular  route,  at  low  rates 
to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Wffien  ready  to 
start,  call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address  Paul  Morton,  general 
passenger  and  ticket  agent,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  STAR  ENGRAVING  PLATES. 

In  the  early  methods  of  engraving  for  printing  purposes,  and  in  the 
production  of  seals  and  stamps,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  xylog¬ 
raphy  the  design  was  drawn  reversed,  and  the  engraver  laboriously 
removed  that  portion  not  retained  to  print.  The  greater  number  of 
printing  blocks  are  made  in  this  manner  at  present.  In  photo  engrav¬ 
ing  the  reversal  is  made  by  turning  the  negative,  but  in  all  direct 
methods,  including  lithography,  copperplate  and  letterpress  engraving 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  original  backward  ;  and  although  lithography 
and  copperplate  do  not  require  the  blank  spaces  to  be  engraved  away, 
they  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  resulting  plates  must  be  printed 
much  slower,  and  cannot  be  used  in  conjunction  with  type. 

Until  recently  there  was  but  one  exception — wax  engraving.  Cov¬ 
ering  a  copper  plate  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  the  engraver  scratched 
away  the  soft  material  down  to  the  plate.  The  intaglio  so  formed  was 
built  up  with  wax  in  the  large  white  spaces  and  copper  deposited  upon 
it,  by  electrolysis.  The  resulting  shell,  gave  a  reverse  of  the  drawing, 
which  being  backed  like  an  ordinary  electrotype,  and  again  reversed  by 
printing,  gave  a  fac  simile  of  the  original.  This  method  is  of  necessity 
very  slow  and  limited  in  its  field,  and  is  now  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  map-engraving.  The  soft  wax  adheres  to  the  tools,  and  a  great  deal 
of  practice  is  necessary  to  do  good  work. 

For  a  long  time  inventors  have  been  striving  to  procure  something 
which  will  enable  the  artist  to  make  his  drawing  without  reversal,  and 
engrave  away  only  the  lines  instead  of  the  white  spaces.  Theoretically 
this  has  been  accomplished  several  times,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  a 
method  has  been  invented  and  perfected,  which  is  a  practical  success. 

The  Star  Engraving  Plate  is  the  result  of  much  study  and  experi¬ 
ment,  and  in  its  perfect  state  any  typo  can  with  it  do  good  work  after  a 
few  hours’  practice,  far  more  rapidly  than  has  ever  before  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  expert  engravers. 

Briefly  described,  the  process  is  as  follows  :  A  black,  steel  plate  is 
covered  with  a  soft  white  composition,  and  delivered  to  the'  artist  in  this 
state.  Taking  small  tools  with  graded  points,  he  cuts  through  the  com¬ 
position,  and  moving  in  contact  with  the  plate,  the  lines  appear  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  dark  background,  varying  in  thickness  with  the  width 
of  the  tool.  The  resulting  drawing  prints  exactly  as  it  appears  on  the 
plate. 

The  work  is  hardly  more  exhausting  than  pen  drawing,  and  it 
requires  only  a  short  time  to  become  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  add  that  in  engraving  the  composition  falls  away  in  dust, 
easily  blown  away  by  the  breath.  The  remaining  portion  adheres  to 
the  spaces  between  the  lines,  giving  exactly  the  right  bevel  to  supiiort 
them,  and  in  the  finest  engraving  leaves  sufficient  relief  for  printing.  In 
the  matrix  so  formed,  molten  stereotype  metal  is  poured,  giving  an 
exact  reversal  of  the  drawing,  in  high  relief,  and  if  the  cast  has  been 
taken  type  high,  it  need  only  be  sawn  to  its  proper  dimensions  to 
make  it  ready  for  the  press.  The  simplicity  of  the  method  is  at  once 
apparent.  Unlike  all  others  it  requires  no  technical  skill.  In  point  ot 
speed  it  is  also  far  superior  to  wood  or  photo-engraving.  An  ordinary 
outline  portrait  can  easily  be  drawn  and  engraved  in  twenty  minutes  ; 
and  cast  and  made  ready  for  the  press  in  twenty  minutes  more. 

■Mthough  comparatively  a  new  invention,  its  many  merits  have 
brought  it  to  the  front,  and  the  plates  are  now  in  use  by  nearly  all  the 
leading  newsirapers  and  printers  everywhere. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  advertisement  of  the  plates,  and 
we  would  advise  our  readers  to  send  for  circulars,  and  investigate  their 
merits. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

'I'he  following  announcement  explains  itself : 

'I'he  business  of  manufacturing  electrotype  and  stereotype  machinery 
heretofore  carried  on  by  us,  at  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  has  recently 
been  sold  and  transferred  to  “  The  Empire  Machine  Co.,”  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Blake  of  Chicago,  under  whose  able  management  this 
branch  of  our  business  has  been  conducted,  is  the  assistant  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  new  company. 

This  disposition  of  our  electrotype  and  stereotype  business — in  which 
we  still  retain  an  interest — in  no  way  affects  our  printing  press  business, 
which,  as  heretofore,  will  be  continued  under  the  name  of  C.  B.  Cot¬ 
trell  &  .Sons,  with  offices  No.  8  .Spruce  street.  New  York,  and  western 
office,  292  1  )earborn  street,  Chicago ;  our  western  office  being  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Blake. 

New  York,  1887.  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons. 


TO  THE  TRADE. 

Chicago,  July  i,  1887. 

Having  succeeded  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  electrotype  and 
stereotype  machinery  heretofore  carried  on  by  Messrs.  C.  B.  Cottrell  & 
.Sons,  at  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  we  desire  to  announce  to  their 
former  patrons  and  the  trade  generally,  that  the  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  which  characterized  their  work  will  be  carefully  maintained,  and 
that  we  shall  spare  no  pains  to  make  all  possible  advancement  in  the 
theory  and  construction  of  electrotype  and  stereotype  machinery. 

We  invite  a  careful  examination  of  our  wood  planer  with  patent 
adjustable  head;  trimmer,  with  patent  hinged  nut  and  micrometer  adjust¬ 
ment;  power  shaving  machine  with  patent  quick-return  and  back-up 
motion,  and  patent  lifting  screws  for  adjusting  the  knife;  automatic 
shaving  machine  with  oscillating  head ;  roughing  machine  with  patent 
shield ;  casting  box  with  improved  locking  cams ;  and  many  other 
patented  improvements,  as  evidence  of  what  we  have  accomplished  in 
the  pa.st.  All  of  this  machinery  is  built  from  new  and  improved  designs 
and  in  accordance  with  the  latest  practice  in  machine  building,  com¬ 
bining  strength,  accuracy,  durability  and  superior  finish.  .\s  far  as 
possible  the  machines  are  mounted  on  pedestal  bases,  insuring  jierfect 
alignment  of  the  working  parts  at  all  times,  and  absolute  freedom  from 
tremor  or  jar. 

In  addition  to  a  full  line  of  machinery,  we  shall  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  electrotyper’s  and  stereotyper’s  tools  and  supplies,  so  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  furnish  promptly  anything  that  may  be  required  in  either 
branch  of  the  business.  We  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  and 
complete  illustrated  catalogue  of  our  machinery,  tools  and  supplies,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  a])plication. 

We  also  build  machinery  for  special  purposes,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  those  who  desire  machines  built  to  suit  their  ideas. 

'I'he  handling  and  repairing  of  printing  presses  will  remain  a  feature 
of  our  b'usiness,  as  heretofore,  and  with  our  greatly  increased  facilities 
and  corps  of  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  class  of  work,  we  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  we  can  do  any  work  of  this  nature  belter  than 
any  other  estaldishment  in  the  West. 

(.)ur  New  York  office  will  be  with  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  .Sons,  8  Spruce 
street.  New  York.  'Bhe  Empire  M.vchine  Co., 

292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

C.  B.  CoiTRELi,,  President. 

E.  Blake,  ./mA  Treas.  and  manager. 


FLANNEL  SAUSAGES. 

It  was  thought  the  acme  of  fraud  was  reached  when  the  Connecticut 
inventor  placed  wooden  nutmegs  on  the  market,  though  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  southern  planter  who  sriueezes  pure  olive  oil  from  cotton  seed  is 
a  genius  of  a  high  order  in  this  direction,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the 
glory  of  the  Green  Mountain  .State  to  produce  the  highest  imitative 
product  in  the  shape  of  JIannel  sausages.  'I'he  . writer  has  not  been 
able  to  sample  this  product,  and  therefore  cannot  say  whether  the  sau¬ 
sages  are  stuffed  with  flannel,  or  if  flannel  is  only  the  material  in  which 
the  sausage  meat  is  stuffed,  but  it  does  not  matter  which  it  may  be,  and 
it  is  hoped  the  Vermonters  will  keep  their  flannel  sausages  for  their 


own  consumption,  as  we  cannot  recommend  them  to  our  readers  as  a 
desirable  article  for  a  steady  diet,  and  we  think  they  would  be  especially 
objectionable  to  dyspeptics. 

That  this  is  an  era  of  fraud  the  least  observant  of  our  readers  cannot 
avoid  noting.  Almost  every  article  of  commerce  is  so  imitated  or  adul¬ 
terated  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  secure  a  pure  article,  and  this  sweep¬ 
ing  assertion  applies  to  drugs,  dry  goods,  groceries,  wines,  spices  and 
:  even  to  printing  ink.  Indeed,  the  market  for  printing  ink  is  so  flooded 
with  inferior  ink  that  it  has  been  a  great  annoyance  to  printers,  who,  as 
a  class,  take  pride  in  their  “  art  of  all  arts  ”  and  seek  to  use  the  be.st  ink. 
'I'his  they  find  in  the  ink  made  by  the  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Com¬ 
pany,  which  company  manufactures  all  grades  of  lithographic  and 
letterpress  inks,  and  guarantees  every  pound  to  give  satisfaction.  As  an 
indication  of  the  value  placed  upon  the  goods  of  this  company’s  make 
j  it  may  be  mentioned  that  every  daily  paper  in  Cincinnati  is  printed  with 
their  ink. 


For  sale — Sanbom  30-in.  “Star"’  Paper  Cutter,  hand  and  power, 
new;  Peerless,  30-in.  end-lever  paper  cutter,  new.  Apply  to  FERGUS 
PRINTING  CO.,  244  Illinois  street,  Chicago. 

JOB  OFFICE  FOR  SALE. — A  first-class  job  office  in  a  live  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  doing  a  business  of  $25,000  a  year,  can  be  had  on  easy  terms. 
Everything  in  first-class  condition  and  only  office  in  town.  For  an  investment  paying 
20  percent,  this  is  your  chance.  Address  K,  care  Inland  Printer. 


JOB  PRINTER  WANTEID — To  act  as  compositor  and  supervise  in 

a  small  printing  office.  To  a  competent,  steady  and  sober  young  man  a 
permanent  situation  is  offered.  State  salary  expected  and  give  references.  Address 
FRANK  J.  COHEN,  General  Southern  Agent,  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


POSrriON  ^Y ANTED  in  newspaper  or  book  publishing  house  as 

proofreader  or  in  other  capacity  not  reportorial,  by  a  young  man,  college 
educated  and  a  practical  printer,  with  four  years’  experience  in  all  departments 
of  a  first-class  weekly.  For  full  particulars  or  references,  address  N.  Y.,  care  Inland 
Printer. 


rpHIRD  IvDI'l'IDN  READY — “.Suggestions  in  Punctuation  and 

-L  Capitalization.”  No  other  work  on  these  subjects  has  ever  been  half  so  well 
appreciated  by  printers,  and  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  only  one  that  does  not  leave  its 
readers  befogged.  Every  craftsman  should  study  it.  Mailed  for  25  cents.  J.  B. 
RULING,  Chicago. 


WANTED — Those  in  need  of  counters  to  send  for  circular  and 
prices  to  W.  N.  DURANT,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-6-tf 


SECOND  EDITION.  PRICE  50  Cents. 

RINTERS’  READY  RECKONER,  by  H.  G.  Bishop.  “Just 

what  was  needed.”  Shows  at  a  glance  the  cost  of  any  number  of  sheets  of 
any  weight  of  paper,  and  at  any  price  per  pound  ifrom  8  to  70  pounds,  and  from 
6  to  25  cents  per  pound).  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day.  'To  be  had  of  H.  G. 
Bishop,  417  W.  Nineteenth  St.,  New  York,  or  through  p'armer.  Little  &  Co.,  type 
founders,  New  York  and  Chicago.  8-6t 


BARGAINS  IN  MARBLE  IMPOSING  STONES. 

Have  a  large  number  of  highly  finished,  imported  marble  imposing  stones  with 
solid  black  walnut  frames,  four  drawers  in  each,  in  two  sizes,  42  by  60,  at  $18 ;  42  by 
84,  at  $22.  Used  as  sample  tables  in  Board  of  Trade.  Just  the  thing  for  a  stylish 
job  office.  A  rare  chance. 

THE  UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

298  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 


CALIFORNIA. 

A  First-Class  Job  Printer  can  buy  One-Third 
Interest  in  one  of  the  Largest  Printing  Houses 
in  Southern  California  on  very  favorable  terms. 
Located  in  Los  Angeles  and  commanding  good  run  of 
work.  Address, 

PRINTER,  Box  1902, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


REFERENCE  TO  LARGEST  HOUSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 


FRENCH  LINEN. 


A  Strictly  First-Class  Cream  Laid  Linen  Flat  Paper 

500  Sheets  to  Ream. 

Made  of  Pure  Linens,  Suitable  for  Finest  Office  Stationery, 

We  carry  in  Stock  the  following  Sizes  and  Weights  : 

12  lb.  Folio,  .  .  .  $3.00  per  Ream.  I  12  Ih.  Demy,  ,  .  ,  $3.00  per  Ream. 

16  ...  4.00  “  “  16  “  “  ...  4.00  “  “ 

16  “  Royal,  .  .  .  4.00  “  20  “  Double  Cap,  ,  5.00  “ 

20  “  “  ...  5-00  “  “  I  24  “  “  “  ■  6-00  “  “ 

Above  prices  are  net. 

CHICAGO  RARER  COM  RAN  Y, 

1 81  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


H  Barth,  Pre.s.  W.  P.  Hunt,  Treas. 

- - THE  :  ^ 

Cincinnati  Type  Foundry, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Prrssrs 

RRINTERS'  TOOLS  OE  ALL  KINDS. 


All  Goods  First-Class,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 
SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  AND  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


201  VINE  STREET,  -  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 

(patent  may  II,  1886) 


Power  Wire  Stitching  Machine. 


Price,  No.  3,  -  - 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round, 
“  “  “  Flat,  - 


-  $350.00 

•25 

•35 


GUARANTEED. 

Only  iivo  adjustments — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
staples,  the  other  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table. 

CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  either  saddle  or 
No  adjustment  required  in  changing  flat  to  round  wire. 

THE  ONLY  SIMPLE  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This  machine  forms, 
drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or  flat  wire,  wound  on  spools,  and 
will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle. 

There  are  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with 
staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of  its  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can 
operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and  durable.  Weighs  250  lbs. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  M’F’G  CO. 

327  and  329  Dearborn  Street,  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

41  and  43  Beekman  Street,  -  -  .  NEW  YORK. 
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1^0 WARD  IRON  WORKS, 

'  ’  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


EM 


PRICE,  $175.00. 


The  best  paper  CUTTER  IN  THE 
MARKET  EOR  THE  MONEY. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTERS’,  BOOKBINDERS’ 

AND  PAPER  MAKERS’ 

MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Prices.  ^ — r-^-  v  , 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Gen’l  western  Agents,  115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

2^8  Dearborn  50  CHICAGO,  ILL., 


“MANUFACTURERS 


JOB  AND  NEWSPAPER  TYPE, 


REPRESENTING  : 


Boston,  Central,  Cleveland  and  Manhattan  Type  Foundries, 
whose  popular  productions  can  be  supplied  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  from  our  shelves. 


Hamilton  dr  Baker  Holly  Wood  Type  also  carried  in  Stock. 


LIBERAL  TERMS  offered  on  Cylinder  and  Job  Presses  of 
any  make,  or  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  of  any  size.  We  supply 
anything  required  in  a  printing  office  at  current  rates,  whether  selected 
from  our  own  or  other  dealers’  specimen  books. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

(lur  regular  Monthly  BARGAIN  SHEET  should  prove  of  special  interest 
to  printers  who  are  looking  for  thoroughly  overhauled  and  desirable  second-hand 
Cylinder  and  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Folding  Machines,  Steam  Engines,  etc. 
Mailed  free  upon  application. 

Estimates  of  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  cheerfully  furnished. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  latest  Specimen  Slieets. 

THE  UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

298  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MORGANS  &  WILCOX  M’FG  CO. 


MIDDLETO'WN,  N.  Y. 


—  Manutacturers  of — 

PRINTERS’  WOOD  ROODS. 

Wood  Type,  Proof  Presses, 
AND  General  Dealers. 


—  Dealers  in  — 

METAL  TYPE, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  OF 

U.  S.  Type  Founders. 


me. 


Paging  and  Numbering  Machi 

THIS  MACHINE  DOES  THREE  THINGS: 

First  —  It  numbers  consecutively  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

Second  —  It  duplicates  consecutively  i,  1;  2,  2  ;  3,  3;  etc. 

Third  —  It  repeats  any  number  as  many  times  as  desired,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  etc. 

It  is  simple,  accurate,  rapid  and  durable.  Nickel  plated  and  furnished  with 
steel  figures  in  any  of  the  three  sizes  shown  below.  Other  sizes  to  order. 


AC 

/w 

4  wheels,  9,999 . ^30 

5  “  99.999- •••  35 

6  “  999.999  - 4° 

7  “  9.999.999-  45 


Jrsl234 

JVgl23-4 

JV0I234 


WRITE  FOR  .-.  .-. 

.-.  .-.  NET  PRICES. 
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The  Bagley  &  Sewall  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


No.  5  Plain  “Country”  Press. 


No.  5  “Complete”  Press. 


THE  BAGLEY  &  SEWALL  CO.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


THE  BABCOCK  “OPTIMUS”  PRINTING  PRESS. 
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at  RUBEL,  BROS.,  308  Dearborn  Street,  and  see  an  “  Optimus  ”  in  operation. 
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The  Inland  Printer. 


The  LEADING  TRADE  JOURNAL  of  the  World  in  the  Printing  Industry. 


TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR.  SINGLE  COPY,  TWENTY  CENTS. 


EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN 

ARE  invited  to  sustain  with  their  subscriptions  a  Journal  alive  to  their  interests,  and.  by  doing  so,  keep  informed  of 
il.  the  inventions,  improvements  and  changes  continually  occurring  and  crowding  out  the  old-time  methods. 
A  corps  of  talented,  practical  printers  have  been  secured  to  instruct,  improve  and  interest  our  readers,  and  Vol.  IV., 
which  commenced  October,  1886,  presents  features  of  unusual  interest  to  the  craft. 

No  printing-office,  typographical  library,  editor’s  desk,  employer’s  workshop  or  workman’s  bookcase  should  be 
without  this  valuable  addition  to  typographical  literature. 


“  To  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  what  is  being  done  among  printers  throughout  the  world,  you  should  subscribe  to  The 
INLAND  PRINTER.  It  is  a  splendid  publicat.on,  and  deserving  of  the  support  of  every  printer.  It  will  be  specially 
valuable  to  the  young  journeyman  who  is  ambitious.” — Golding's  Bulletin  of  Novelties,  Boston. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER  has  surpassed  all  that  was  expected  of  it  in  the  beginning,  and  it  may  now  be  considered 
the  foremost  typographical  magazine  in  America.  It  is  exceptionally  well  printed,  most  ably  edited  and  conducted,  and 
is  issued  with  a  regularity  which  is  astonishing  when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  printers’  journal.” — St  Louis  Printers’  Register. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER,  of  Chicago,  always  a  model  of  typographical  excellence,  is  fast  making  itself  indispensable 
in  all  well  regulated  printing-offices  and  to  all  printers  with  ambitions  beyond  the  “blacksmith’s”  branch  of  the  craft.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  GOOD  printer  and  of  those  who  DESIRE  to  be  good  printers,  as  well.” — The  Paper  World. 

“We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  bound  volume  II.,  of  that  excellent  journal.  The  INLAND  PRINTER.  Though  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  as  a  monthly  issue,  it  appears  to  even  better  advantage  when  neatly  bound  in  a  compact  volume,  and  is 
indeed  a  gem  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  printer’s  library.  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  yet  attainable.” — 

The  Chicago  Electrotyper. 

“  The  execution  of  the  number  before  us  is  deserving  of  all  praise,  and  the  literary  workmanship  is  worthy  of  the 
mechanical.  If  such  a  sumptuous  production  can  be  supported  by  American  operatives,  they  will  certainly  surprise  their 
fellow  craftsmen  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  for  no  paper  at  all  comparable  to  it  has  yet  been  established  by  workmen 
or  for  workmen.” — British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer,  London,  Eng. 

“  We  have  received  from  the  publishers  of  The  INLAND  PRINTER,  of  Chicago,  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  volume 
II.  of  that  favorite  publication.  This  paper  stands  today  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  is  justly  considered  the  foremost  typo¬ 
graphical  magazine  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  editorial  department  displays  marked  ability,  while  the  makeup  and 
presswork  are  beyond  criticism.  It  is  something  that  every  printer  needs.” — Pacific  Printer. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER  (Chicago)  commences  its  third  volume  in  a  new  dress  and  a  handsome,  new  and  engraved 
wrapper  title.  As  a  representative  journal  of  American  printerdom  it  has  scarcely  an  equal ;  it  takes  in  everything  of  interest 
to  the  craft,  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  its  typography  and  presswork  are  perfection.  It  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  of 
exchanges,  and  deserves  all  the  success  it  has  so  quickly  achieved.” — Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal,  London,  Eng. 

“With  the  beginning  of  volume  III.,  that  already  superb  publication.  The  INLAND  PRINTER,  made  a  change  in  its 
cover,  altering  the  entire  design  of  the  first  page  and  adopting  a  new  color  in  the  paper  used.  The  new  design  is  much  more 
emblematical  of  the  craft  and  we  think  much  handsomer.  We  have  no  words  of  commendation  too  high  for  The  INLAND 
PRINTER  and  its  management,  for  they  deserve  more  than  the  highest  praise  we  could  bestow.” — St.  Louis  Printers’  Cabinet. 

“The  INLAND  PRINTER,  published  at  Chicago,  is  now  the  leading  typographical  journal  of  America.  Its  pages 
show  the  work  of  masters  in  their  respective  lines,  and  it  is  doing  more  good  today  for  the  advancement  of  printing  and 
kindred  trades  than  all  other  printers’  journals  combined.  The  INLAND  PRINTER  is  a  great  advocate  of  the  inter¬ 
changeable  system,  and  its  severe  lashings  have  helped  to  force  some  obstreperous  typefounders  into  line.  Every  printer 
should  read  it  —  $2.00  per  year,  postpaid. —  The  Neat  Printer,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  copies  of  Volumes  II.  and  III.  at  the  following  prices; 

SINGLE  COPIES,  20  CENTS.  COMPLETE  FILE,  $2.00.  BOUND  IN  RUSSIA,  $3.00. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Publishers. 


183  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  EYE. 

BY  G.  BOEHM. 

IT  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  among  the  professions  and 
those  much  given  to  reading  and  study,  the  amount  of 
shortsightedness  is  almost  amazing.  Young  persons,  other¬ 
wise  in  full  bloom  of  their  vital  powers,  suffer  from  this 
default,  we  may  actually  call  it  a  misfortune,  in  a  frightful 
manner,  which,  if  it  should  become  hereditary,  permits  us 
to  arrive  at  the  most  horrible  conclusions  regarding  future 
generations.  Semi-blindness  is  their  cruel  fate  at  best. 
Oculists  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  have  often  tried  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  cause,  and 
many  systems  and  manners  as  to  how  to  avoid  becoming 
shortsighted  have  been  introduced  and  recommended  to 
the  world.  Our  schools  and  colleges  have  been  claimed 
to  be  breeding  places  of  this  disease,  as  I  may  call  it. 
Parents  who  have  the  intellectual  welfare  of  their  sons  at 
heart,  tremble,  if  they  are  cautious,  at  the  possibility  in 
sending  a  healthy  boy,  with  a  pair  of  sharp,  bright  eyes,  to 
the  almamater,  and  receiving  in  return,  after  a  short  term  of 
study,  a  young  man  armed  with  glasses,  without  which  he 
cannot  distinguish  a  house  from  a  tree;^ — ^he  who  was  able 
to  penetrate  the  very  space  for  miles,  almost  to  say,  with 
the  aid  of  his  perfect  oculary  properties,  has  paid  for  a 
number  of  windings  in  the  brain  (according  to  some  scien¬ 
tists,  the  sign  of  intellect)  with  the  most  valuable  of  all 
of  man’s  senses,  his  eyesight.  This  is  the  case  today,  and 
we  cannot  deny  it  if  we  are  honest.  Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,"  the  healthy  intellect  in  a  healthy  body,  is  a 
proverb  which  is  almost  out  of  style.  It  is  a  rara  avis, 
a  relic  of  former  times,  to  find  a  good,  perfect  physique  in 
a  person  whose  intellect  has  been  strengthened  in  passing 
years  of  his  life  over  books  and  study.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  may  be  worth  while  to  discuss  the  matter 
within  these  pages,  which  are,  in  the  first  place,  devoted  to 
that  class  to  whom  the  manufacture  of  the  “  evil,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  scientists,  is  due :  the  printer,  the  publisher,  who 
help  to  spread  wisdom,  and  destroy  the  eyesight. 

Among  the  many  remedies  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
the  present  system,  that  of  a  change  in  color  is  the  most 
prominent.  Bookkeeping,  as  practiced,  in  black  and 
white,  furnishes,  it  is  claimed,  the  most  intense  contrast. 


and  possesses  the  greatest  percentage  of  qualities  harmful 
to  the  eyesight,  and  for  this  reason  ought  to  be  abandoned 
for  a  more  preferable  system.  A  pamphlet  printed  in 
French,  at  Arnheim,  Holland,  L' Harmonic  dans  V Impri- 
merie,  etc.,  treats  extensively  on  the  subject.  The  pub¬ 
lishers,  Messrs.  Minkman  &  Co.,  who  have  undertaken  to 
publish  a  number  of  books  in  the  same  manner,  claim  a 
great  success  for  it.  Their  system  consists  in  printing 
with  sky-blue  ink  upon  a  light-greenish  tint  paper.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  choice  of  these  colors  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  very  soft  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  They  have  selected 
blue  and  green,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  things  in 
nature  are  good,  and  therefore  the  green  of  the  plains  and 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  whose  color  qualities  possess  the 
properties  to  produce  a  certain  happiness  in  the  soul  of 
man,  must,  if  practically  adopted  for  letterpress  printing, 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  consumer  of  literary  ware,  the 
reader,  in  his  mood  and  eyesight.  Starting  from  such 
premises,  the  correctness  of  their  system  must  be  admitted. 
Anyone  well  knows  what  a  gloomy,  disagreeable  effect  a 
dark,  sunless,  foggy  day  has  upon  the  soul  and  mood  of 
man  ;  how  different,  cheerful  and  glad  we  feel  on  a  bright 
summer’s  day,  with  the  soft  green  plain  under  us,  and  the 
beautiful,  spotless  blue  sky  above,  and  so  it  may  be  with 
books.  Lucky  author,  whose  manuscript  has  been  put  in 
blue  upon  green.  He  may  describe  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  the  right  to  commit  suicide,  or  develop  his  ideas 
about  pessimism  in  general,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
speedy  return  to  Nirvana  in  special,  and  his  readers  will 
not  be  offended  by  his  gloomy  denial  of  earthly  happiness. 
They  will  not  clamor  for  the  revolver  to  end  a  life  which 
is  not  worth  living,  but  will  pass  smiling  over  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  most  awkward  passages  and  Hartmann’s  urgent 
invitation  to  self-destruction.  And  all  this  on  account  of 
a  blue  and  a  green.  Wonderful!  It  is  certain  that  the  blue 
and  green,  although  absolutely  opposed  to  all  sense  of 
color-harmony,  produces  a  softer  impression  upon  the 
optic  nerve  than  the  intense  and  strictly  opposing  qualities 
and  contrasts  of  black  and  white.  But  whether  the  results 
of  this  method  are  what  Minkman  claims  them  to  be,  the 
savior  for  the  eyesight  of  this  and  coming  generations, 
must  be  left  with  time  to  prove.  The  very  scant  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  method  permits  us  to  believe  that  its  qualities 
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are  such  as  to  make  the  “  intense  contrast  ”  of  black  and 
white  preferable  to  their  greenish  tint  and  sky-blue  ink. 

Next  to  color  contrasts,  as  harmful  agents  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  books,  the  selection  of  the  size  of  type  is  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  our  newspapers  and 
cheap  libraries  are  positively  dangerous  to  the  eye  of  the 
reader.  Agate  type,  as  a  rule,  not  leaded,  although  in 
narrow  columns,  easily  managed  by  the  eye,  is  a  con¬ 
stant  feeder  to  shortsightedness  in  a  nation  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  newspaper  reading  public.  And  what  nation 
in  the  world  is  more  devoted  to  newspaper  reading  than 
the  American  ?  The  English  newspapaper  sometimes 
exceeds  ours  in  the  size  of  the  sheet, .vljut  the  Englishman, 
as  a  rule,  is  satisfied  with  the  perusal  of  one  or  two  single 
papers  daily,  while  the  average  American  reads  his  quar¬ 
ter  or  half  dozen  a  day.  The  amount  of  news  which  must 
be  managed,  within  the  space  limits  of  the  large  daily,  is 
enormous ;  every  editor  can  sing  his  song  of  constant 
fight  of  the  “matter  on  hand  ”  with  space  at  command. 
There  is  always  more  “  news”  than  space  to  bring  it  in, 
and  even  the  best  of  managing  editors  has  his  daily  awk¬ 
ward  experiences  in  this  direction.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  “  cram,”  and  the  clamor  for  news  must  be  paid  by  j 
the  reader  by  honoring  the  draft  upon  his  eyesight  with 
close  print  and  small-sized  type.  There  is  no  getting  over 
this  fact.  Competition  has  brought  us  to  almost  incred¬ 
ible  productions  in  the  way  of  newspaper  publications. 
The  world  speaks  of  the  American  newspaper  as  a  “  book.” 
We  fold  the  large  sheets  of  a  New  York  Sunday  paper,  for 
instance,  and  are  surprised  to  hold  a  volume  of  consider¬ 
able  extent.  The  last  years  have  increased  the  size  of 
the  newspaper,  but  not  the  size  of  the  type.  As  far  as  the 
eye  is  concerned  this  may  be  considered  a  popular  evil, 
of  immeasurable  consequence.  Our  publishers  are  always 
on  the  alert  to  offer,  quantitatively,  the  utmost  to  their 
customers,  and  those  patrons  are  apt  to  boast  of  the 
amount  of  matter  offered  to  them  in  their  favorite  sheet; 
but  no  publisher  and  no  consumer  thinks  of  the  peril 
which  the  daily  perusal  of  a  large  mass  of  closely  printed 
matter  brings  to  the  eyesight  of  the  nation.  A  law  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  increase  in  the  size  of  type  and  a  decrease  in 
the  quantity  to  be  managed  by  daily  publications,  etc., 
would  be  a  blessing  to  the  American  people ;  otherwise,  I 
fear,  the  stimulus  of  competition  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
modern  newspaper  publisher  will  rapidly  fill  our  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  the  blind. 

Outside  of  these  considerations,  we  have  often  found 
the  subject  touched  by  authors,  who  have  the  welfare  of 
their  brethren,  the  preservation  of  the  most  precious  sense 
in  man,  at  heart.  The  suggestions  made  by  these  authors 
are  numerous,  and  often  in  their  extravagancy  do  more 
harm  to  the  cause  than  good. 

Are  we  to  read  backwards,  or  what  is  the  best  print 
for  the  eyes  .?”  is  one  of  the  parchment  series,  published  by 
Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer,  of  London,  in  which  the  author  puts 
quite  a  number  of  ideas,  in  behalf  of  saving  the  eyesight  of 
readers,  before  the  public.  I  do  not  agree  with  many  of 
his  suggestions,  simply  because  I  believe  them  to  be  either 
impracticable,  merely  useful  as  theories,  or  even  absurd. 

I  think  the  limits  of  what  we  will  be  able  to  attain,  and 


what  certainly  will  be  sufficient  for  the  good  of  the  cause, 
is  the  adaptation  of  a  larger  size  type,  say  long  primer,  as 
a  standard,  and  a  more  abundant  use  of  leads  and  spacing 
in  newspaper  and  cheap  literature  print,  as  is  at  present  in 
vogue.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  originality  and  interest,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  quote  some  of  the  suggestions  from  the 
pages  of  this  little  and  interesting  brochure. 

Among  the  plates  illustrating  this  odd  volume  is  one 
showing  the  system  of  the  Russian  physician  Malanevsky, 
who  recommended  the  white  print  on  a  black  surface. 
Any  practical  printer  is  acquainted  with  the  mechanical 
difficulties  opposed  to  a  general  introduction  of  this  style, 
and  besides,  the  advantages  of  it  to  the  eye  appear  to  be 
not  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  a  general  adaptation 
of  it.  The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  the  example  : 


English  as  she  is  spoke. 

We  expe6t  then, 
who  the  littlfe  book 
(for  the  care  what  we 
wrote  him,  and  for 
her  typographical 
correcStion)  that  may 
be  worth  the  accept¬ 
ation  of  the  studious 
persons,  and  especi- 
;  aly  of  the  Youth,  at 
which  we  dedicate 
hirir  particularly. 


Further  on  we  find  illustrations  of  the  Mongolian  or 
Columnar  printing,  in  which  the  reader  is  to  commence  at 
the  right  top  of  the  page  and  read  down  to  the  bottom, 
starting  the  next  column  again  on  top,  and  so  on  from  top 
to  bottom  and  right  to  left  until  he  reaches  the  left  lower 
end  of  the  page,  each  word  forming  a  line  for  itself ;  of 
the  Semitic  style  from  right  to  left,  of  the  boustrophedon 
manner,  in  which  the  lines  run  alternately  from  left  to 
right  and  right  to  left.  The  inajjtitude  of  European 
languages  for  all  of  these  methods  is  plainly  visible,  and 
the  introduction  of  any  one  of  them  would  not  entail  any 
important  change  for  the  benefit  of  the  eyesight. 

Of  more  importance  appear  to  be  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  which,  as  the  author  says  : 

Where  economy  of  space  is  an  object,  as  in  the  crowded  columns  of 
a  newspaper,  they  may  probably  come  into  limited  use.  A  cursory  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  ordinary  roman  type  used  in  books  and  newspapers  will 
show  that  the  smaller  letters  without  tails,  such  as  e,  c,  n,  u,  s,  etc.,  take 
up  about  one-half  the  space  of  tailed  letters,  such  as  y  and  1,  and  capital 
letters.  In  the  new  type  it  will  be  observed  that  the  capital  letters  are 
thickened  and  reduced  to  the  same  height  as  those  without  tails,  and 
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that  the  tailed  letters,  where  projecting  above  or  below  the  line,  have 
been  docked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compress  them  into  the  space 
occupied  by  letters  without  tails.  Type  of  this  description  could,  if 
necessary,  be  set  perfectly  solid,  i.  e.,  without  any  white  or  intervening 
space  whatever  between  the  lines,  or,  as  in  the  illustration,  with  just 
sufficient  space  between  them  to  prevent  the  bottom  of  one  line  resting 
on  the  top  of  the  next.  Roughly  speaking,  the  condensed  letter  would 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  space  taken  up  by  ordinary  type  of  the 
same  appearance  or  face,  as  it  is  termed. 


An  inquiry  wnicn  nas  jusi  been 
neid  aiBrignion  once  more  il¬ 
lustrates  me  kina  or  leaain^ 
smngs  m  which  locai  munici¬ 
palities  are  kept,  ah  inspector 
Of  me  local  Government  Boara 
nas  been  noiaing  akinaorDun 
-lie  inquest  on  me  proposal  or 
me  BPignion  corporation  to  bor¬ 
row  55.oool  THIS  enterprising 
public  boay  in  its  aesive  to  in¬ 
crease  me  atiraciions  or  me 
great  Sussex  watering-Diace 
nas  resoiveatobuy  an  estate 
on  me  imana  siae  or  me  town 
to  be  formed  into  a  public  park 
Tne  seneme  seems  to  nave  met 
witn  muen  opposition;  but  ii 
nas  been  aaopiea  by  tne  corpo¬ 
ration,  wno  wisn  to  borrow  mo  - 
ney  to  complete  tne  purenase 
But  tnousm  me  wnoie  sum  it  re 
-quires  IS  not  equivalent  to 


The  author  continues  : 

If,  as  some  authorities  maintain,  the  essential  point  in  readable 
print  is  to  have  a  wide  and  clear  space  between  the  lines,  the  new 
type  would,  with  wide  spaced  lines,  as  in  the  (following)  illustration, 
accomplish  the  object  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  room  : 


An  inquiry  wmen  nas  just  been 
new  at  Brignion  once  more  ii- 
lusiraies  me  kina  or  leading 
siiings  m  WHICH  locai  munici¬ 
palities  are  kept.  All  inspector 
Of  me  local  Government  Boara 
Has  been  Holding  a  kina  or  pud 
-lie  inquest  on  me  proposal  or 
me  BPigiiton  corporauon  to  bor¬ 
row  55.000L  THIS  enterprising 
public  body  m  its  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  me  aiiraciions  orane 
great  sussex  waienng-Piace 
Has  resolved  to  buy  an  estate 
on  me  miana  side  or  me  town 
u)  be  formed  into  aptibiic  park 
The  seneme  seems  to  nave  met 
wim  mucH  opposition.:  but  n 


All  these  suggestions  bear  a  germ  of  improvement  over 
the  present  method,  not  sufficient,  to  my  belief,  however, 
to  warrant  a  general  introduction  of  any  one,  or  even  only 
a  trial.  Should  the  reading  world  succeed  in  receiving  a 
larger  body  type,  as  mentioned  further  above,  I  believe  it 
would  sufficiently  reduce  the  percentage  of  shortsighted 
readers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  feel  satisfied, 
and  leave  all  trials  with  other  methods  alone. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  COUNTRY  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

now  SOMETHING  MORE  TH.AN  THE  VAUNTED  AMOUNT  OF  “GLORY” 
MIGHT  HE  REALIZED  BY  THE  RURAL  DISCIPLE  OF  FRANKLIN. 

BY  L.  A.  PLATE,  MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 

After  reading  that  excellent  paper  in  The  Inland 
.  Printer  for  July,  wherein  A.  McNally  so  ably  sets 
forth  the  status  quo  of  a  city  office,  the  thought  occurred 
to  the  writer  of  this  short  essay,  to  offer  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  that  more  humble  yet  nevertheless  important 
factor  of  civilization  —  the  country  printing  office. 

While  “specialties”  may  be  more  profitable  for  the 
pretentious  city  office,  the  country  printer  must  necessarily 
adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings  —  be  “  all  things  to  all 
men.”  He  must  not  only  print  anything,  from  a  visiting 
card  to  a  poster,  but  also  issue  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
paper,  with,  perhaps,  a  meager  patronage. 

With  many  it  seems  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
start  a  country  office.  They  think  the  “wherewithal,” 
to  buy  type,  presses  and  paper,  all  that  is  needed  —  forget¬ 
ting  the  more  important  essentials,  good  judgment  and 
ample  discretion. 

The  writer,  from  an  experience  of  years,  has  found  it 
of  material  benefit  to  keep  the  outfits  for  newspaper  and 
jobwork  separate  and  distinct.  Type  that  is  used  in  the 
paper  for  “ads”  and  other  standing  matter,  will  not  be 
satisfactory  if  used  for  jobwork,  while  it  would  be  worse 
than  folly  to  use  delicate  job  fonts  in  the  paper.  Type,  if 
used  only  for  jobwork,  will  be  in  excellent  condition  for 
years. 

Brevier  type,  for  the  reading  matter  of  a  paper,  will  be 
generally  more  satisfactory  than  something  smaller.  The 
additional  cost  of  using  smaller  type  would  hardly  be  real¬ 
ized  by  an  increased  circulation.  In  buying  display  type 
for  your  “ads,”  you  will  find  it  more  profitable  to  have 
a  half  dozen  la?-ge  fonts,  than  a  great  many  small  fonts, 
which  are  generally  exhausted  when  you  want  “  that  very 
line.”  Then,  too,  it  looks  more  uniform  to  have  a  certain 
series  predominant  in  your  display.  It  is  much  better 
than  to  make  your  pages  appear  like  a  type  founder’s  spec¬ 
imen  book.  If  you  never  use  type  larger  than  two-line 
pica,  your  paper  will  look  all  the  better. 

In  buying  job  type,  do  not  buy  too  much  in  the  way  of 
ornamental  type,  borders,  ornaments,  etc.  An  abundant 
supply  of  plain,  clea7i-cut  Gothics,  Celtics,  etc.,  will 
always  be  useful,  look  neat,  and  not  grow  out  of  date. 

Be  particular  in  buying  a.  good  press  while  you  are  buy¬ 
ing.  A  cheap  amateur  or  second-hand  press  may  do  well 
enough  for  a  while,  but  it  is  always  dear  in  the  end. 

The  location  of  your  office  deserves  special  attention. 
It  should  be  easy  of  access  to  your  patrons,  well-lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  present  an  inviting  appearance. 
Nothing  is  more  obnoxious  to  an  orderly  person  than  an 
untidy  room.  It  reflects  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
work  you  do. 

Summarizing,  in  a  general  way,  the  following  features 
seem  essential : 

I.  Impress  it  upon  your  patrons,  that  the  advertising 
space  in  your  paper  is  your  slock  in  trade.  No  one  should 
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expect  to  get  free  advertising  of  any  kind,  no  more  than 
you  would  expect  to  get  anything  of  value  without  render¬ 
ing  a  just  equivalent. 

2.  Always  do  the  best  for  your  town  and  its  interests. 
If  you  do  much  for  the  town,  you  will  reap  the  benefit  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

3.  Use  a  good  ready-print.  It  is  cheaper  and  will 
look  better  than  plates  can  possibly  be  printed.  To  set 
up  all  the  matter  for  a  country  paper,  these  days,  will  not 
pay. 

4.  When  estimating  on  jobwork,  remember  all  the 
different  items,  composition,  presswork,  proofreading, 
stock,  binding,  etc.  Allow  a  fixed  percentage  of  profit  on 
each,  and  also  make  allowance  for  depreciation  of  type  and 
machinery.  Nothing  is  worse  than  the  practice  of  many 
printers  of  guessing  at  the  cost  of  the  job.  You  will  either 
cheat  yourself  or  your  customer. 

5.  Never  take  a  job  if  someone  wants  you  to  do  it  lower 
than  your  opponent,  who  already  has  given  ruinously  low 
figures  on  it.  It  will  never  pay  to  go  below  a  regular  price. 
Such  a  precedent  will  always  be  remembered,  and,  like  a 
boomerang,  will  return  with  terrific  force  to  the  originator. 

6.  On  any  job,  always  do  your  best.  Sometimes  a 
customer  will  say,  “just  do  it  up  cheap ;  I  don’t  care  how 
it  looks.’’  Don’t  believe  it ;  he  care.  If  he  will  not 
pay  for  a  decent  specimen  of  printing,  let  him  go  else¬ 
where.  Your  reputation  for  good  work  will  suffer  more  by 
one  poor  job  than  will  be  remedied  by  ten  of  an  excellent 
character.  Let  “Excelsior”  be  your  motto. 

7.  Be  sure  to  give  your  customer  just  such  a  job  as  you 
promised,  in  point  of  stock,  style  of  display,  number  of 
copies,  etc.  It  is  just  and  right  to  give  your  customer  the 
full  number  of  clean,  perfect  copies  he  is  entitled  to. 

8.  In  regard  to  paper  stock,  suit  yourself  to  your 
probable  needs.  Always  keep  at  least  a  small  stock  of  the 
varieties  mostly  used,  on  hand.  Flat  papers,  print  and 
poster,  letter-heads,  noteheads,  billheads,  envelopes,  etc., 
should  always  be  on  hand  for  immediate  use.  Wedding 
goods,  programmes,  etc.,  being  expensive  and  constantly 
changing,  are  best  ordered  by  sample,  and  experience  has 
taught  the  writer  that  customers  would  rather  select  in  that 
way. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
rugged  path  of  the  country  printer  will  lead  to  wealth 
and  fortune.  Until  then,  let  us  be  faithful  to  our  trusts, 
and  leave  results  to  Providence. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

TALKS  WITH  THE  BOYS. 

NO.  IV.— BY  ALFRED  PYE. 

Make  the  best  use  you  can  of  the  time  during  which 
you  are  learning  the  business  of  a  printer.  The  years 
pass  rapidly  away,  and  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  the  time 
will  arrive  when  you  ought  to  be  able  to  set  out  in  the  world 
a  full-fledged  journeyman,  able  to  hold  your  own,  and 
command  the  full  recompense  your  labor  entitles  you  to. 
With  this  end  in  view,  you  should  embrace  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  presents  itself  for  the  acquirement  ofknowledge. 
Do  not  imagine,  because  you  are  an  apprentice,  and  have 
to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day  for  so  many 


years  in  the  service  of  a  master,  that  it  matters  little  what 
you  do,  so  long  as  you  are  doing  something.  In  return  for 
the  instruction  you  receive,  it  should  be  your  aim  to  render 
good  service  to  those  who  have  you  in  their  care. 

Your  time  is  not  your  own.  Yoii  should  be  punctual  in 
your  attendance  at  business,  for  whatever  time  you  lose  is 
a  dead  loss  to  your  employers,  irrespective  of  the  inconven¬ 
ience  and  annoyance  that  may  result  from  work  on  which 
you  are  engaged  being  delayed. 

Be  as  careful  with  the  material  you  handle  as  you 
would  were  it  your  own.  Discard  nothing  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  of  any  use.  It  often  happens  that  the  proofreader 
will  mark  letters  (especially  in  job  type)  bad,  in  some 
classes  of  work,  that  will  be  good  enough  for  other  jobs ; 
therefore,  do  not  consign  to  the  “  hellbox  ’’’  all  letters  that 
have  a  flaw  in  them,  for  often  they  will  help  you  out  of  a 
tight  place,  especially  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  extra 
sorts  whenever  they  are  needed.  So  also  with  rule  or 
leads.  Small  pieces  that  appear  of  no  value,  will  often 
come  in  handy  when  there  is  a  great  run  on  particular 
kinds  of  work,  and  they  should  be  taken  care  of. 

When  distributing  jobwork,  all  material  should  be 
replaced  in  its  proper  receptacle  as  quickly  as  possible  — 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  being  often  thereby 
effected.  It  is  a  very  reprehensible  practice  to  pile  the 
leads,  slugs,  rule  and  metal  furniture  from  a  number  of  jobs 
in  a  promiscuous  heap,  to  be  sorted  out  at  some  future 
time  ;  while  some  poor,  wearied  compositor  is  looking  all 
over  the  office  for  the  very  leads  that  are  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile,  and,  after  all,  has  to  use  two  or  three 
pieces  in  a  line;  then,  when  his  work  is  completed,  finds 
that  there  are  leads  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  very 
measure  he  so  much  wished  to  obtain.  Nothing  conduces 
so  much  to  neatness  and  expedition  in  an  office  as  the 
practice  of  a  system  whereby  everything  should  be  in  its 
proper  place  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  and  habits 
of  neatness  formed  early  in  your  career  will  become  a  part 
of  your  nature,  and  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  you  in 
the  future. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  and  with  some  show  of 
truth  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
a  printing  office  is  not  so  pure  as  it  should  be;  that  evils 
exist  which  contaminate  the  young  mind  and  heart. 
Though  such  a  statement  is  a  somewhat  sweeping  one,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all,  or  even  nearly  all  printing 
offices  are  bad  places  in  which  to  train  young  persons. 
Many  of  the  noblest  minds  and  brightest  lights  the  world 
in  recent  years  has  known,  received  their  early  training 
in  a  printing  office. 

The  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  general  thorough 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  are  great  and  extensive,  on 
account  of  the  varied  character  of  the  business  matters 
that  pass  through  a  printer’s  hands ;  and  the  well-balanced 
mind  will  readily  discern  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  profit 
thereby.  Still,  a  word  of  caution  to  the  beginner  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  he  should  be  on  his  guard  constantly,  if  he 
wishes  to  grow  up  an  honored  and  respected  member  of 
society.  It  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  a  printer’s  education 
that  he  should  gamble,  drink,  smoke,  chew,  or  use  profane 
language  to  such  an  extent  that  the  atmosphere  around 
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becomes  literally  “  blue  ”  ;  yet  there  are  many,  apparently, 
who  have  the  idea  that  it  is  a  manly-  thing  to  be  an  adept  [ 
in  all  the  above  acquirements,  and  it  is  this  class  that  you 
should  be  on  your  guard  against.  Have  as  little  inter-  | 
course  with  them  as  you  possibly  can,  then  you  will  not  be  j 
in  danger  of  becoming  as  one  of  them.  There  are  num¬ 
bers  of  good  men  in  the  profession  —  honorable,  upright 
and  such  as  would  scorn  to  think,  act,  or  say  mean  or 
vulgar  things  ;  and  it  is  these  whose  acquaintance  you 
should  cultivate,  and  whose  friendship  you  should  seek  to 
obtain. 

Keep  ever  in  view  the  fact  that  you  are  to  fill  a  place 
in  the  future  that  is  now  occupied  by  a  good  workman, 
and  let  your  aim  be  to  not  only  fill  it  as  well,  but  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  present  incumbent.  Your  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  greater  than  theirs  could  ever  have  been,  for  you 
are  living  in  an  age  in  which  every  accessory  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  your  ideas  is  obtainable.  Where  your  pre¬ 
decessors  had  to  rely  on  their  own  ingenuity  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purposes,  you  are  provided  with 
labor-saving  appliances,  by  the  use  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  do  a  far  greater  amount  of  work  and  in  a  more  scientific 
manner  than  was  possible  when  the  men  of  today  were 
boys  such  as  you  are. 

“  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclined,”  and  it 
rests  very  largely  with  yourselves,  boys,  whether  you  grow 
up  to  be  an  honor  to  one  of  the  most  honorable  professions, 
doing  your  best  to  keep  it  in  the  front  rank  and  upholding 
it  as  a  molder  of  public  opinion  and  artistic  taste,  or 
whether  you  are  content  to  degenerate  into  a  member  of 
the  by  far  too  numerous  class  of  indifferent  workers,  who 
look  upon  the  “Art  Preservative”  as  simply  a  means  by 
which  they  may  keep  the  wolf  from  their  door,  and  are 
content  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

STARTING  IN  BUSINESS. 

BY  D.  P.  NICHOLS,  PEORIA,  ILL. 

There  are  but  few  beginners  in  the  printing  business 
who  do  not  indulge  in  the  hope  of  some  day  owning 
and  conducting  establishments  of  their  own,  in  which  their 
genius  for  brilliant  management  will  be  given  full  play, 
producing  results  so  wonderful  that  competitors  will  soon 
become  discouraged  and  abandon  the  field  entirely,  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  reap  the  large  profits  which  will  be  realized 
upon  the  business  that  will  come  to  them  unsought. 
Everything  will  be  pleasant  and  prosperous.  Nothing  is 
to  occur  that  will  in  any  way  embarrass  them,  financially 
or  otherwise,  or  detract  from  the  enviable  reputation 
which  they  will  at  that  time  possess.  As  the  years  roll  on, 
experience  shows  them  that  many  of  their  ideas  were  too 
highly  colored,  and  must  be  modified  or  abandoned. 
They  begin  to  see  things  in  a  different  light,  and  being  a 
proprietor  is  not  regarded  by  so  many  as  being  the  height 
of  earthly  happiness.  As  they  grow  older  their  chances 
for  going  into  business  for  themselves  grow  less,  because 
their  habits  of  thought  and  action  become  more  fixed, 
and  consequently  harder  to  change,  and  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  which  are  so  essential  to  success  generally 


diminish  as  youth  and  early  manhood  are  succeeded  by 
maturer  years. 

The  nature  ot  every  branch  of  printing  makes  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  many  to  work  for  the  few.  Too  much 
material  and  machinery  are  required  for  general  work  to 
make  it  profitable  for  one  or  even  two  or  three  persons  to 
work  alone,  where  there  is  competition,  because  the  outlay 
for  types,  presses,  and  fixtures  enough  for  one  or  two 
workmen,  is  almost  as  great  as  if  a  dozen  or  more  are  to 
be  provided  for.  Work  can  also  be  done  more  economi¬ 
cally  where  there  are  enough  employes  to  allow  each 
person  to  do  the  parts  for  which  he  is  best  suited.  The 
proprietors  of  such  establishments,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  well  fitted  for  their  position.  In  the  first  place,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  practical  details  of 
their  work,  and  should  not  be  afraid  to  do  any  part  when 
necessary.  They  also  should  make  business  principles 
a  study;  no  matter  how  small  the  business  may  be,  it  must 
be  watched  and  guarded  with  the  .same  care  that  is  needed 
where  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  are  invested.  Waste, 
carelessness,  and  inattention  are  destructive  alike  to  the 
small  and  large  employers.  Proprietors  should  also  be 
good  managers,  and  experts  in  governing  the  human  beings 
who  do  their  work.  A  deficiency  in  this  requirement  is 
the  cause  of  more  failures  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
The  ability  to  manage  well  is  something  which  is  very 
difficult  to  acquire,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is 
born  in  a  person  and  comes  naturally.  Such  persons  are, 
however,  exceptions,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  assume  such  duties  must  acquire  it  by 
their  own  individual  efforts  and  observations,  if  they  are 
ever  going  to  be  successful. 

To  those  who  are  equal  to  the  task,  and  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  more  advant¬ 
ages,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to  be  gained  by 
proprietors  than  there  are  by  journeymen,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  so  great  as  some  people  imagine.  Proprietor¬ 
ship  brings  cares,  troubles,  anxieties,  and  responsibilities 
which  do  not  annoy  those  employed  by  them  ;  but  it  also 
often  brings  a  security  from  want,  and  an  independence 
which  but  few  of  the  working  printers  ever  gain.  Pro¬ 
prietors  have  better  opportunities  to  better  their  own 
condition  by  their  energy,  industry  and  enterprise  than 
have  the  workmen  ;  while  the  workmen,  if  they  are  so 
inclined,  can  acquire  more  and  better  knowledge  about 
the  execution  of  their  work  than  can  their  masters,  because 
the  perplexities  of  ownership  do  not  generally  leave  the 
mind  in  a  condition  suitable  for  quietly  studying  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  finer  points  of  mechanical  detail,  and  the 
higher  points  of  artistic  execution. 

The  first  thing  a  person  should  do  who  intends  to  go 
into  business  for  himself,  is  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
requirements  of  the  field  which  he  would  enter,  and  then 
thoroughly  study  his  own  nature  and  abilities,  with  an 
honest  intention  to  determine  whether  he  is  or  is  not  able 
to  shoulder  the  load  of  care  which  is  always  present,  to 
remind  proprietors  that  desirable  benefits  cannot  be 
obtained  by  those  who  seek  their  own  ease  and  enjoyment. 
If  a  person  making  such  an  investigation  is  only  honest 
with  himself,  it  may  save  him  an  immense  amount  of 
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expense  and  disappointment ;  it  may  save  a  wrecked  life 
and  a  premature  grave.  If,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  questions  which  enter,  or  are  liable  to  enter  into  the 
proposed  undertaking,  the  would-be  candidate  for  a  share 
of  the  public’s  business  considers  himself  qualified  for  such 
a  course,  he  should  next  see  if  he  has  capital  enough  to  start 
as  he  should,  and  have  sufficient  left  to  carry  him  over  until 
the  profits  of  his  business  will  begin  to  come  in,  and  in 
case  the  profits  do  not  come  as  soon  as  expected,  or  if  they 
fail  to  come  at  all,  what  resources  he  can  safely  rely  upon. 
It  is  very  annoying  and  mortifying  to  a  conscientious  per¬ 
son  to  become  financially  embarrassed  after  starting  in 
business.  This  often  happens  to  those  who  are  careful, 
honest,  and  industrious,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
a  lack  of  general  business  ability.  Uncontrollable  circum¬ 
stances  often  completely  upset  the  best  plans  and  calcula¬ 
tions  of  men  who  are  known  to  be  good  judges  of  business 
matters.  Men  cannot  look  into  the  future  and  unerringly 
foretell  the  coming  of  those  events  which  will  have  a 
damaging  effect  upon  men  and  things ;  the  Almighty  alone 
can  do  that.  Those  who  encounter  unforeseen  obstacles 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  seriously  retard  their  progress, 
or  stop  it  entirely,  are  to  be  pitied;  but  when  we  see 
persons  weigh  themselves  down  with  debt  at  the  very 
beginning  of  their  careers,  it  does  not  require  a  prophet, 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  to  predict  that  the  majority  of 
such  persons  will  regret  their  course  many  tinies  before 
they  finally  succeed  in  relieving  themselves  of  the  load 
which  they  have  taken  upon  themselves. 

The  printing  business,  in  any  of  its  branches,  brings 
enough  worry  and  trouble  to  proprietors,  without  the 
annoyance  of  debts,  which  were  contracted  long  before 
profitable  returns  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  young  men,  or  those  who 
have  never  before  borne  the  responsibilities  of  ownership. 
The  duties  have  not  been  performed  long  enough  to 
become  natural,  and  those  things  which  later  on  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  with  ease,  at  first  bring  annoyance  and  ruffled 
tempers.  This  is  a  most  critical  time.  It  is  the  time 
when  principles  which  will  color  a  whole  after  life  are  put 
into  practice,  when  the  foundation  of  either  a  good  or  bad 
reputation  is  laid. 

Pressing  debts  tend  to  make  persons  fretful  and  ill- 
tempered,  and  when  anyone  is  in  that  condition  he  is  not 
likely  to  make  many  new  friends,  or  please  the  old  ones  he 
has  already  made.  Neither  can  he  concentrate  his  whole 
attention  upon  the  business  intrusted  to  him.  Running 
into  debt  is  like  gambling  —  risks  taken  often  prove  profit¬ 
able  financially,  but  the  number  of  losses  is  very  large  when 
compared  with  the  number  of  real  successes.  Even  when 
money  is  gained  by  such  a  course  the  damage  to  character 
and  reputation  often  greatly  overbalances  any  apparent 
gains.  It  is  better  to  go  into  business  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and  pay  cash  for  everything,  than  it  is  to  go  beyond 
one’s  available  resources,  and  load  the  purchasers  down 
with  promises  to  pay  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Knowledge  and  experience  are  very  necessary  elements 
in  the  successful  running  of  any  enterprise,  and  it  would 
seem  to  show  a  presence  of  business  foresight,  for  those 
who  contemplate  engaging  in  the  printing  business,  to 


acquire  as  much  as  possible  of  both  beforehand.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  all  who  engage  in  business  do  so  with  the 
desire  to  make  money,  and  very  few  of  them  can  afford  to 
pay  for  their  knowledge  and  experience  by  losses,  blunders 
and  mistakes.  No  one  should  become  an  employing 
printer  without  first  becoming  familiar  with  every  part  of 
the  work  which  he  will  either  have  to  do  or  hire  done, 
i  To  do  this  he  should  find  employment  in  a  business  way 
with  some  one  who  conducts  his  affairs  on  business  princi¬ 
ples,  and  work  “under  instructions”  until  he  thoroughly 
understands  all  the  workings  of  the  branch  of  the  business 
which  he  would  enter.  This  will  qualify  him  to  conduct 
business  of  his  own  in  a  successful  manner,  and  will  enable 
him  to  avoid  many  financial  losses  and  embarrassments. 
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NOTES  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  xxxm. — BY  S.  W.  FALLIS. 

The  wood  engravings  printed  in  books  at  Lyons  and 
Venice,  from  about  1540  to  1580,  are  more  delicately 
engraved  than  those  executed  in  Germany  and  the  low 
countries  during  the  same  period  ;  and  foremost  among  all 
the  Venetian  printers  of  that  age,  Gabriel  Giolito  takes  the 
precedence  for  the  excellence  of  and  number  of  wood  cuts 
contained  in  illustrated  works  issued  from  his  press.  In 
many  of  the  books  printed  by  him,  all  the  cuts  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  ornamental  border.  The  border  being 
engraved  on  a  separate  block  from  the  cut  is  often  repeated 
several  times  in  the  same  book.  The  practice  of  using 
ornamental  borders  for  cuts  was  at  this  period  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  from  time  to  time  since  this  practice  has  been  in 
favor  with  different  publishers  and  workers  of  art  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  ;  and  doubtless  will  continue  in  some  favor  for  all 
time.  Although  this  practice  is  not  adapted  to  all  classes 
of  cuts,  yet  it  has  some  advantages  as  well  as  drawbacks. 
It  is  of  great  advantage  to  publishers  who  use  inferior 
grades  of  cuts,  as  the  borders,  if  well  done,  shield  or 
detract  from  poorly  executed  engravings  that  the  border 
surrounds,  and  in  this  manner  very  inferior  cuts  are  made 
to  present  a  creditable  appearance,  but  for  a  finely  exe¬ 
cuted  engraving  it  is  not  judicious  to  introduce  borders,  as' 
they  detract  from  the  beauty  and  fine  execution  of  the 
subject  engraving. 

A  curious  book,  of  which  an  edition  in  quarto  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1561,  deserves  some  passing  notice 
in  our  notes,  not  on  account  of  any  particular  merit  of  its 
cuts  but  for  the  singularity  of  some  of  them,  which  are  of 
the  nature  of  hieroglyphics  or  rebuses.  It  was  written  by 
“  M.  Giovanni  Battista  Palatino,  Gittadino  Romano,” 
and  from  the  date  of  the  pope’s  grant  to  the  author,  giving 
exclusive  right  of  printing  it  for  ten  years,  it  seems  likely 
to  have  first  been  printed  about  1540.  It  is  a  work  on 
penmanship,  and  the  title  page  of  the  edition  of  1561  is 
embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  author.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  the  title  : 

The  book  of  M.  Giovanni  Battista  Palatino,  citizen  of  Rome,  in 
which  is  taught  the  manner  of  writing  all  kinds  of  characters,  ancient 
and  modern,  of  whatever  nation,  with  rules,  proportions  and  examples, 
together  with  a  short  and  useful  discourse  on  cyphers,  newly  revised 
and  corrected  by  the  author,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  beautiful  cuts. 
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Among  the  wood  engravers  of  Lyons  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  only  one 
whose  name  has  come  down  to  modern  times  is  Bernard 
Solomon,  and  if  he  was  actually  the  engraver  of  the 
numerous  cuts  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  he  must  have 
been  extremely  if  not  incredibly  industrious.  But  there 
is  no  positive  proof  that  he  was  a  wood  engraver,  as  no 
cuts  appear  with  his  name,  or  other  evidence  to  substan¬ 
tiate  this  supposition  of  his  being  an  engraver,  and  the  [ 
probability  is  that,  he  only  made  the  drawings  for  the  j 
wood  engravers. 

The  biographers  who  lay  claim  to  his  being  a  wood 
engraver,  base  their  opinion  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
without  examining  into  detail  and  literal  facts.  The 
inequality  of  execution  in  the  cuts  ascribed  to  him  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  contradict  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
wood  engraver  at  all. 

{  To  be  continued.) 
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HELLER’S  NEW  PROCESS  OF  PRODUCING  ETCHED 
PLATES  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERA. 

BY  HERMAN  REINBOLD. 

PROF.  HELLER,  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  an  authority  on 
photographic  chemistry,  has  invented  a  new  process 
of  photographic  etching,  which,  for  its  simplicity,  pos¬ 
sesses  decided  advantages  over  the  other  methods  of 
photo-engraving.  As  is  well  known,  in  all  the  photo¬ 
engraving  and  etching  processes  a  photographic  negative 
or  positive  has  to  be  made,  which  is  transferred  on  the  gel¬ 
atine  film  or  the  prepared  asphaltum  covering  of  the  metal 
to  be  etched.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage,  especially 
because  the  worker  is  always  dependent  upon  sun  or  artifi¬ 
cial  light.  Furthermore,  the  processes  hitherto  employed 
take  much  time,  great  experience,  and  the  success  even 
depends  upon  the  chemicals  and  the  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  air.  Most  of  them  are  also  very  compli¬ 
cated,  at  least  the  processes  which  show  the  best  results; 
and  the  methods,  which  are  comparatively  simple,  do  not 
give  satisfactory  results.  This  comes  from  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  manipulations  to  which  the  plate  is  subjected,  until 
it  is  ready  for  the  printing  press,  and  in  which,  as  it  is  the 
case  in  all  chemical  processes,  accidents  easily  happen. 

All  these  disadvantages  have  been  overcome  by  Prof. 
Heller  in  his  new  process,  on  which  he  has  devoted  over 
ten  years  of  hard  study  and  experimenting,  as  he  writes  to 
the  Swiss  Journal  of  Science  and  Aft. 

In  order  to  save  time,  material  and  costs,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  it  was  necessary  to  produce  the  etched  plate,  almost 
ready  to  be  put  upon  the  wood  block,  directly  in  the  pho¬ 
tographic  camera. 

All  the  photo-engraving  processes  use  the  bichromate 
salts  as  a  means  to  produce  reliefs  on  gelatine,  and  the 
etching  processes  make  use  of  the  same  salts  to  render 
metallic  surfaces  impenetrable  for  water  or  acids.  But  the 
action  of  the  sunlight  upon  such  surfaces  is  slow.  The 
bichromate  salts  only  decompose  in  combination  with 
organic  substances  like  gelatine,  sugar,  gumarabic,  albumen 
and  dextrine,  and  even  then  slowly.  The  object  of  Prof. 
Heller,  therefore,  was  to  make  the  bichromate  salts  as  sen¬ 
sitive  as  the  silver  salts,  at  the  same  time  retaining  all  their 


properties  as  toning  agents,  when  in  combination  with 
organic  substances. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  process  works  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

Osmic  acid,  a  combination  of  the  element  osmium,  a 
metal  of  the  platinum  group,  if  mixed  in  small  propor¬ 
tions  with  bichromate  of  ammonium,  will  render  the  latter 
as  sensitive  as  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver. 

Mix  lo  ounces  of  water,  ^  ounce  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia,  ounce  of  liquid  ammonia,  lo  drops  of  osmic 
acid,  and  keep  in  a  dark  room. 

This  solution  will  not  deteriorate  if  kept  in  a  cool  and 
dark  place.  An  addition  of  liquid  of  ammonia  from  time 
to  time  is  necessary  to  keep  the  solution  alkaline.  Planed 
zinc  plates  are  then  covered  with  a  solution,  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  2  ounces  of  albumen  (white  of  eggs),  6  ounces 
of  water,  ounce  of  the  osmic  chrome  solution ;  to  be 
filtered  before  used. 

When  dry,  the  plate  is  put  into  the  ’plate-holder,  and 
exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  regular  pho¬ 
tographic  negative  taking,  the  time  being  the  same  as  is 
necessary  in  the  collodion  process. 

After  this  the  plate  is  put  directly  into  the  etching  fluid, 
and  treated  like  an  ordinary  copper  or  zinc  plate. 

Zinc  was  proven  to  be  the  best  metal  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  results  are  said  to  be  astonishing  for  their  accurate¬ 
ness  and  sharpness. 
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GUTENBERG  — A  SKETCH. 

GEORGE  W.  BATEMAN. 

The  early  poverty  and  small  beginnings  of  most  great 
men  is  a  subject  that  should  be  constantly  brought 
before  the  youth  of  this  country,  as  an  incentive  for  them 
to  persevere  in  the  noble  struggle  for  preeminence.  There 
are  incidents  in  the  lives  of  all  prominent  historical 
characters  which  go  to  prove  that  obscure  birth  and 
privation  in  boyhood  are  the  stepping  stones  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame.  I,  myself,  have  seen  such  times  in  my 
callow  days.  But  it  is  not  of  myself  I  would  speak  in  this 
place ;  I  wish  to  hold  up  the  immortal  Gutenberg  as  an 
example  to  every  fledgeling  printer  whose  ambition  soars 
above  the  possibilities  of  a  long  primer  weekly. 

It  would  appear  that  fate  was  against  this  distinguished 
typographer  from  the  very  moment  of  his  birth ;  for  as 
soon  as  he  became  conscious  of  anything  he  found  he  was 
handicapped  with  the  unwjeldy  and  unromantic  name  of 
Geinsfleisch.  This  synonym  of  cuticular  frigidity  applied 
as  a  surname  was  in  itself  enough  to  squelch  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  most  anyone  having  a  grain  of  self-respect.  Yet 
Gut — although  in  his  early  youth  he  was  a  mere  boy  — 
struggled  manfully  along  with  his  totally-unfit-for-im- 
mortalization  appellation  until  he  burst  forth  on  the  world 
with  the  brand  new  cognomen  of  Gutenberg.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  a  small  obstacle  removed,  in  comparison 
with  the  innumerable  other  discouraging  occurrences  in 
his  life,  which  he  heroically  overcame.  The  awful  dictate 
of  Kismet  decreed  that  his  place  of  residence  should  be 
Strasburg,  and  any  person  who  has  tried  a  steady  diet  on 
the  favorite  fruit  of  that  particular  region  —  the  Strasburg 
sausage  of  commerce  —  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the 
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very  wurst  of  its  species  as  a  brain  expander.  Then, 
again,  he  was  surrounded  by  such  disreputable  company 
that,  being  a  young  man  of  unexceptionable  morals,  he 
came  near  throwing  up  his  cases  and  going  into  some 
other  business;  in  which  event  the  professors  of  the  “art 
preservative”  would  have  been  robbed  of  the  glorious 
privilege  of  referring  to  Gutenberg  every  time  some 
unlucky  wight  says  a  word  about  printing.  The  company 
I  refer  to  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  his  own  elder  brother, 
who,  at  the  very  inception  of  the  typographic  art,  invented 
and  indulged  in  the  reprehensible  practice  of  stealing  sorts. 

I  referred  above  to  our  young  friend’s  narrow  escape 
from  quitting  the  business,  and  I  will  now  narrate  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  resolution  to  branch  out  in 
"a  new  direction,  and  also  the  facts  which  induced  him  to 
relinquish  the  idea,  and  continue  in  the  typesetting  busi¬ 
ness.  The  elder  brother,  referred  to,  put  his  type-stealing 
process  in  practice  about  the  year  1440,  and,  emptying 
the  case  of  one  Laurens  Koster,  ran  off  with  the  outfit  to 
Mentz,  where  he  com-mentz-ed  operations  on  his  own 
account.  This  cut  our  friend  Gutenberg  to  the  heart  — 
not  merely  because  it  was  his  brother  who  did  it,  but 
because  he  had  become  so  habituated  to  using  Koster’s 
sorts  himself  that  he  couldn’t  get  along  without  them. 
He,  therefore,  turned  his  attention  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  probabilities  of  becoming  a  great  man  in  the  new 
country.  By  careful  inquiry  and  constant  reading  of  the 
New  York  papers,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  he  could 
make  a  big  success  in  America  as  a  politician.  Applying 
himself,  however,  to  the  biographies  of  the  men  who  had 
already  become  famous  in  that  great  national  industry,  he 
found  that  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  ever  rising  above  the  level  of  a  common 
ward  worker.  He  discovered  that,  although  in  theory, 
all  offices  were  open  to  foreign  competition  except  the 
presidency,  yet,  in  practice,  there  was  a  certain  course  to 
be  pursued  by  all  aspirants,  which,  to  insure  success,  would 
have  to  be  begun  very  early  in  life.  He  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  father  who  had  cleared  the  forest 
from  some  back  county  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  get 
one’s  self  born  on  the  farm  thus  improvised.  After  some 
years  of  farm  life,  it  was  necessary  for  the  aspirant  to  drive 
mules  on  a  tow-path,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  tlie  next 
step  —  that  of  school  teacher.  He  would  then  enter  a  law 
firm,  become  a  candidate  for  something,  and  go  straight 
up  from  office  to  office  until  he  reached  the  climax  of 
fame.  Of  course,  such  a  curious  probation  would  be 
ridiculous  nowadays,  but  that’s  how  things  were  in 
Gutenberg’s  time;  and  so,  as  he  couldn’t  call  back  his 
boyhood,  he  had  to  give  up  his  ideas  about  America. 

Only  a  short  while  after  this,  Gutenberg  had  a  serious 
quarrel  with  his  partners,  who,  I  think,  were  very  much  to 
blame ;  but  I  will  relate  the  circumstances,  and  let  each 
judge  for  himself.  It  seems  that  they  were  engaged  in 
printing  and  publishing  a  one-page  weekly,  set  in  ten-line 
doric  extended  wood  type,  and  Gut  suggested  that  it 
would  be  an  improvement  if  the  markets  were  set  in 
letters  a  nonpareil  smaller.  His  partners,  however, 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
supply  enough  matter  to  fill  the  paper  if  small  type  were 


used.  Highly  incensed  at  their  lack  of  enterprise,  Guten¬ 
berg  began  to  run  off  the  current  edition  (fifty  copies), 
when,  the  type  not  being  locked  up  in  a  chase,  or  anything 
else,  a  cap  W  dropped  from  the  ink  ball  onto  the  center  of 
the  form,  and,  escaping  notice,  burst  the  entire  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  tympan,  platen  and  everything,  before  the  third 
copy  was  run  off.  The  partners  immediately  decided  that 
this  was  done  out  of  revenge,  although  Gutenberg  had 
been  kicking  for  a  chase  for  over  twelve  months.  Our 
hero  at  once  threw  up  his  job,  and  was  so  thoroughly  over¬ 
come  with  disgust  that  he  actually  went  and  joined  his 
brother,  the  original  wolf.  His  success  after  this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  mainly  due  to  his  removal  from  the  haunts  of  the 
diet  before  referred  to. 

Then  follows  a  rather  shady  period  in  an  otherwise 
brilliant  career.  Gutenberg  and  his  brother  started  in  to 
cut  letters  on  pieces  of  metal,  and  print  from  them.  The 
faces  of  these  types  were  of  the  character  we  moderns  call 
“  crazy  ” — indeed,  rather  more  so.  The  religious  element 
being  supreme  at  that  time,  they  called  their  first  produc¬ 
tions  selections  from  the  Bible,  and  as  it  was  impossible 
for  anyone  to  read  the  hieroglyphics  presented,  they  were 
perfectly  safe  in  calling  them  whatever  they  pleased. 

But  from  the  rough  and  unrecognizable  metal  letters 
of  Gutenberg  has  sprung  that  great  and  thriving  industry 
which  is  the  very  shortest  road  to  wealth,  typefounding. 
He  it  was  who  first  gave  men  the  hint  that  they  could  buy 
metal  at  six  cents  a  pound,  and  sell  it  for  twenty  cents  an 
ounce,  and  get  it  back  again  in  a  short  time  for  the  old 
original  six  cents,  “  in  exchange.”  He  it  was  who  opened 
the  road  leading  to  the  all-powerful  editorial  chair  in  one 
direction,  and  to  the  exciting  and  sublimely  dignified  dime 
museum  typesetting  contest  in  the  other.  From  his  efforts 
have  come  the  ten-cent  library,  the  blanket  sheet  and  the 
boiler  plate,  together  with  innumerable  lesser  blessings  ; 
and,  in  return,  his  lineaments  have  been  handed  down  in 
medallion  portraits,  pictures  of  his  great  first  proof  act, 
etc.,  and  each  so  totally  unlike  the  other  as  to  convince 
any  unprejudiced  beholder  that  he  was  a  short,  dark, 
long-bearded  man,  with  a  light  complexion,  very  tall  and 
smooth-faced. 


IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  TYPE  AND  TYPE  METAL. 


The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  London,  England,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  following  table,  showing  the  rates  of  import  duty  levied  in 
foreign  countries  on  type  and  type  metal.  It  will  prove  of  especial 
interest  to  type  founders  and  printers’  furnishers.  The  rate  given  is,  in 


all  cases,  per  hundred  weight : 


Austria . 

Denmark . 

France  . 

France  . 

Germany 

Greece . 

Holland  . 

Italy  . 

Norway  ..... 

Portugal . 

Roumania. . , , 

Russia . 

Spain . . 

Sweden . . 

Switzerland  . , 
Switzerland 

Turkey . . 

United  States. 
United  States. 


Type  and  stereo  plates. 

Type  metal . 

i'ype . 

Up«  . 

New  type . 

Old  type . 

. 

1  ype . 

Type . 

Type . 

Type . 

I  ype . 

Gp^ . 

,Gp® . 

Type . 

Type . 

New  type . 

Old  type . 

Gpe . 

lype . 

lype  metal . 


:::::::  I 

.  Free. 

.  7  ^ 

J 

.  Free. 

.  Free. 

.  2 

.  Free. 

.  6  3 

.  8  6 

.  3  3 

.  6  9 

.  311K 

.  2  105^ 

.  o  754: 

8  p.  c.  ait  vat. 

.25  p.  c.  “ 

.20  p.  c.  “ 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  only  four  out  of  the  seventeen  countries 
enumerated  above  admit  tyi)e  duty  free. 
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,  fading  . 


^87  MONROE  ST.,  ^ 


To  answer  the  many  inquiries  for  market  quotations  on  staple  papers,  in  the  way  of  Printers’  Stock,  we  have  decided  (with  the 
assistance  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.)  to  list  our  regular  stock  and  make  prices  on  same,  so  that  the  printing  trade  will  be  posted  from 
month  to  month  on  the  market  value  of  standard  papers. 


PRINT  PAPER.  PER  LB. 

Acme  Mills  News .  6%c 

Standard  Mills  News . 6c 

Sussex  Mills  News . 

Erie  Mills  News .  5C 

Colored  Poster .  654  c 

White  Poster . 654c 

BOOK  PAPERS.  PER  LB. 

Extra  Super  Calendered,  white  and  tint . gc 

S.  No.  I,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 854c 

B.  &  M.,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint . 8c 

Wawasa  S.  &  C.,  white  and  tint . 754c 

Star  No.  3,  white  and  tint . 6%c 

COVER  PAPERS.  per  ream. 
Enameled  Cover,  20  x  25  (twenty-six  shades)  . . .  .$6  50 

>x  25,  65  lb .  5  85 

)  X  25,  50  lb .  4  50 

)  X  25,  50  )b.  laid . 4  50 

1x25,  35  lb . 3  15 


No.  I  Cover  Paper, 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, 
No  I  Cover  Paper, 
No.  1  Cover  Paper, 
No.  1  Cover  Paper, 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, 


,1b. 


:25, 


BLOTTING  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  white .  13c 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  colors  .  14c 

Florence  Mills. B'otting,  white .  iic 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  colors .  12c 

CARD  BOARDS. 

2-PLy.  3-PLY.  4- PLY. 
St.  Charles  Bristol,  per  hundred  .  .$2  00  $2  40  $2  80 

Wawasa  Bristol,  per  hundred . 2  80  3  35  3  90 

Florence  Bristol,  per  hundred  ....  3  50  425  5  00 

per  ioo  shs. 

Three-ply  Tinted  Bristol  (fourteen  shades) 

No.  4  Blanks . 

No.  5  Blanks. . 

6  Blanks . . 

754  Blanks . . . 

10  Blanks . . 

12  Blanks . . 

14  Blanks . 

1754  Blanks  . . 

1854  Blanks  . . 

254  White  China . 

554  White  China . 

White  China 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Thin  Colored  China  (six  shades) .  _  . 

Thick  Colored  China  (fourieen  shades) . 

Three-ply  Tough  Check  (eight  shades) . 

Eight-ply  Tough  Check  (four  shades) . 

Three-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) 
Four-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) 
Six-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) 
Tag  Board  No.  90,  22  x  28 
Tag  Board  No.  too,  22  x  28 
Tag  Board  No.  no,  22  x  28 
Tag  Board  No.  120,  22  x  28 
Show  Cards  (five  shades) . . 

We  also  have  i 


$3  50 
3  to 
3  25 
3  50 

3  75 

4  50 

5  00 
5  50 
7  00 
3  25 


6  50 
2  25 
2  50 
5  00 
13  00 

5  00 
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FLAT  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Crane  Bros.  All  Linens .  20  per  ct.  dis. 

Carey  Linen.  . .  22c 

Royal  Crown  Linen .  25c 

Crane  &  Co’s  Bonds,  Onion  Skin,  etc  20  per  ct.  dis. 
L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger  Papers,  full  rms. ,  20  per.  ct.  dis. 

Ledger  Mills  (best  No.  2  Ledger) .  19c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove  and  laid  . . .  i8c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  cream  laid .  i8c 

Wawasa  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove .  i6c 

Welland  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  15c 

Mascot  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  13c 

St.  Charles  Mills  (No.  i,  E.  S.) .  10c 

PER  ream. 

No.  I  White  French  Folio . $1  15 

No.  I  Colored  French  Folio  (six  colors) .  i  20 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Folio .  2  30 

No.  I  Colored  Double  French  Folio  (six  colors)..  2  40 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Royal .  3  00 

per  lb. 

E.  S.  Mills  Tinted  Flats .  .  iic 

Parchment  Writing  Manila .  7c 

ENVELOPES. 

We  allow  thirty  per  cent  discount  from  this  list. 

Commercial  Sizes— First  Quality,  X. 

Full  Government  Cut.  All  sizes  are  in  half-thou¬ 
sand  boxes. 

NO.  s  ZES,  6.  654. 

124  White  Wove . 70  $i  80 

234  Amber  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

244  Green  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

254  Blue  Laid . i  80  i  90 

First  Quality,  XX. 

Full  Government  Cut.  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter- 
thousand  boxes ;  all  larger  sizes  are  in  half-thousand 
boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

126  White  Wove . $2  15 

226  White  Wove . 2  25 

236  Amber  Laid .  2  25 

276  Canary  Laid . 2  25 

2146  Blue  Granite . 2  25 

2106  Azurene  Wove . 2  25  2  35 

2126  Cream  Laid . 2  25  2  35 

2136  Duplex  (Blue  Lined) .  2  25  .... 

128  White  Wove,  XXX . 2  45  2  55 

228  White  Wove,  XXX .  2  50  2  60 

Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

In  this  grade  the  Sizes  6  and  654  are  Full  Govern¬ 
ment  Cut,  and  are  put  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES.  6.  654. 


654. 

$2  25 
2  35 
2  35 
2  35 


406  Melon  Laid... 
416  Fawn  Laid... 
426  White  Wove.. 
436  Amber  Laid  . . 
446  Green  Laid... 
456  Lt.  Blue  Laid. 
466  Azurene  Wove 
476  Canary  Laid  . 
486  Corn  Laid.... 
496  Cherry  Laid.. 


ft  90 

.  I  90 
.  I  90 
.  I  90 
.  I  90 


90 


•elope  stock  many  odd  sizes,  as  well  as  the  regular  pay,  drug,  bank  portfo 
also  any  samples  you  may  desire.  Write  for  c 

BE  CERTAIN  TO  SEE  OUR  PATENT  ELECTION  STICKERS 


our  sample  book  of  Printers’  Ruled  Goods. 

of  Fancy  Stationery 


654. 

gi  90 


90 


Second  Quality,  X. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter  thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  654  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  654 

314  Fawn  Laid . $i  55  $1 

324  White  Laid .  i  55  i 

334  Amber  Laid .  i  55  i 

354  Blue  Laid .  1  55  i 

374  Canary  Laid .  i  55  i 

384  Corn  Laid .  i  55  1 

Second  Quality,  XX. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  654  is  in  half-thonsand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

306  Melon  Laid . $1  80 

316  Fawn  Laid .  i  80 

326  White  Laid .  i  80 

336  Amber  Laid .  i  80 

356  Blue  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

366  Aztirene'Wove . i  80  i  90 

376  Canary  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

386  Corn  Laid .  i  80  i  90 

396  Cherry  Laid  .  i  80  1  90 

Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes,  except  the  250  and 
280,  which  are  in  thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

250  Manila  New  Gov’t . $  80 

280  Manila  New  Gov’t .  90 

350  Manila  New  Gov’t .  95 

360  Manila  New  Gov’t .  1  00 

360  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  10 

440  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  25 

770  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  40 

880  Manila  Full  Gov’t . 2  35 

Official  Sizes— First  Quality,  XX 

Put  up  in  half-thonsand  boxes, 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10. 

126  White  Wove . $3  50 

226  White  Wove . 3  70 

236  Amber  Laid .  3  70 

256  Blue  Laid .  3  70 

276  Canary  Laid .  3  70 

286  Corn  Laid .  3  70 


654. 

$  90 


I  35 

1  50 

2  55 


%3  90  ?4  8s 


4  10 


4  10 


5  00 


Official  Sizes— Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 


426  White  Wove . j!3  30  $3  60  $4  45 

436  Amber  Laid  . 3  30  3  60  4  45 

Official  Sizes  —  Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-tbousand  boxes.  Sizes  not  priced 
are  not  kept  in  stock. 

NO.  SIZES,  9.  10.  II. 

350  Manila . $i  80  $2  00  ?2  45 

360  Manila .  i  90  2  10  2  60 

380  Manila  Ex .  3  25  3  70  - 

440  Manila .  2  10  2  25  3  10 

770  Manila .  2  45  2  70  3  60 

880  Manila .  4  00  4  25  6  00 

o,  etc.  Send  for  onr  sample  box  and  full  price  list ;  also 
scounts  and  special  quotations,  so  that  we  can  help  you 

SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION. 


8®*'  Send  for  Samples  of  Society  Cards. 


J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 


8’g'oo  o  S'” 
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THE  CHILD  ACME  CUTTER  AND  PRESS  CO. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  Child, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Acme  Self-Clamping  Paper  Cutters 

AND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 

64  FEDERAL.  STREET,  BOSTON. 

O.  H.  CHILD,  Treastirer. 

B.  IV.  CHILD,  Manager. 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


W.  O.  TYLER  PAPER  GO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  DEALERS  IN 

— sPAPERS^ — 

SUITED  TO  THE  USES  OF 

PRINTERS,  STATIONERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOKBINDERS,  ETC. 

Our  lines  of  Book,  Print  and  Flat  Papers,  Envelopes,  Cardboards,  etc.,  are  not  surpassed  in  quality, 
quantity  or  variety  by  those  of  any  other  house,  East  or  West. 

—  -  PRICES  ALWAYS  ROCK  BOTTOM.  ^ 

If  you  have  not  received  our  HANDY  INDEXED  CATALOGUE,  send  your  business  card  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  copy. 


W.  0.  TYLER  PAPER  CO.,  169-171  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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F rederick  H.  Levey  &  Co. 

- o:f - 


ALL  GRADES  AND  COLORS  OF 


FINE 


^  PRINTING 

SINKS 


122  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


We  pay  particular  attentio7i  to  the  manufacture  of  FINE  WOOD  CUT  INKS  for 
magazme  work,  both  on  coated  and  super-calendered  paper,  and  for  the  q2iality  of  our  Ink  refer 
to  the  following  publications,  which  are  printed  with  our  Inks : 


Century  Magazine, 

St.  Nicliolas  Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, 

Outing,  .... 


(Theo.  L.  DeVinne  &  Co.) 
(Theo.  L.  DeVinne  &  Co.) 
(J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
(J.  C.  Rankin,  Jr.,  N.  Y.) 


American  Book  Seller,’86,  (Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck«&  Co.) 


American  Tract  Society  Publications, 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co’s  School  “ 

American  Bank-Note  Co’s  “ 

D.  Appleton  &  Co., . 

J.  J.  Little  &  Co., . 


New  York. 


Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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}  Improved  Paper-Cutting  Machines, 

N.  E.  Corner  Third  and  Canal  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  33  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


SIMPLE,  NOISELESS,  EASILY  AND  ACCURATELY  ADJUSTED. 

SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE.  I  SIZE.  PRICE. 

48-inch . $1,200  37-inch .  $700  I  30-inch .  $500 

43-inch .  885  [  33-inch .  575  |  Larger  sizes  made  to  order. 

Above  prices  are  for  Steampower  Cutters.  Boxing  and  shipping  extra.  All  machines  shipped  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

Please  correspond  with  me,  addressing  as  above. 

For  Sale  by  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  in  Printers’  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery. 


REMODELED 

AND 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HIGH 
STANDARD 
OF 

PERFECTION. 


THE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
IN  USE. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 
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)  T"HR  0 


UNIVERSAL 


Printing  Press. 


4  4  4 


New  HMD  iTWYPROizeD,  ■  .  .  • 

-  BUT  ALSO  THE - 

. Old  Sttvndkrd. 


Built  at  Colt’s  Armory,  by 
and 


Colt’s  Patent  Fire-Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
bearing  its  Trade-Mark,  the  “  Rampant  Colt.” 


« - £^^5^ 


ge(=[;  ValLI® 

fop 

hf^®  eP^i®®  \n 
hl^® 

wopy. 


5 — ^5 — » 


of 

V  gbel.  V 

The  Universal  has 
Steel  connecting 
rods,  crank  pins, 
shafts,  frisket  fin¬ 
gers,  latches,  etc. 


r  -f  -f  V  V  -f  -f 


NEiA£  PEMTURES. 


old  style  DWELL  CAMS  are  dispensed  with  on  the  Improved  Universal,  thereby  obtaining  an  INCREASED  ANGLE  OF 
PLATEN,  perfectly  steady  action,  and  no  liability  to  develop  lost-motion  with  the  consequent  “jerk”  and  vibration  of  the  platen, 
but  supplied  with  DWELL  if  desired.  The  main  connecting  rods  are  DROP-FORGED  WITHOUT  WELD  from  a  solid  bar  of 
steel,' and  the  crank-pin  “Eyes”  are  bushed  with  gun  metal.  The  Chase-hook  is  operated  by  a  pedal,  thus  leaving  both  hands 
FREE  to  handle  the  chase ;  it  is  a  perfect  lock,  self-adjusting  to  wear  and  to  varying  or  sprung  chases,  and  will  NOT  shake  loose  like 
the  old  style  apparatus. 

Complete  stock  of  Presses  and  INTERCHANGEABLE  PARTS,  insuring  prompt  delivery. 

8@“New  List  of  COMPONENT  PARTS  just  issued.  Every  owner  of  Universal  Presses  should  have  it.  Reduced  prices.  Sent 
FREE  on  application. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  price-list.  Liberal  terms.  Address  all  inquiries  to 


JOHN  THOMSON. 

Office  and  Salesroom  of  the  UNIVERSAL  PRESS, 

143  Nassau  St.  (Potter  Building),  NEW  YORK. 


REPAIR  Shop,  9  SPRUCE  STREET. 


The  Standard  Newspaper  Froiity. 
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GeoXWc?t\v«,'c's  Soas 

(>o  tSoVvxv  St. 

‘W<!,\XrHoX‘\i. 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


PROUTY  CYLaIKDER 

News,  Job  and  Book  Presses. 


8  8  8 


N  S 


o  g  a 

ta  °  s  ^2 

§  -  o  f  o 

•  •  M  -  “  O 


n  ?>  k3  1:4 


Write  for  Terms  and  Cash  Discounts  on  the  Five  Roller  News  and  Job  Press  and  the  New  Eight  Roller  Combination  Book  Press. 

THESE  PRESSES  WILL  SAVE  YOU  FROM  $BOO  TO  $1,600. 

SPLENDID  BARGAINS  IN  WASB/NG TON  PRESSES  AND  JOBBERS. 

Write  to  W.  G.  WALKER  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors,  Madison,  Wis. 
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SANBORNS’ 

NEW  Paper  cutter 

^^THE  ’87^^ 


TO  CUT  25  INCHES.  '  TO  CUT  32  INCHES. 

PRICE,  -  -  -  $115.00  PRICE,  -  -  -  $150.00 


DELIVERED  FREE  ON  CARS  AT  FACTORY. 


Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons, 

6g  Beekmaii  Street,  NEW  YORK, 


MANUFACTORY:  STANDARD  MACHINERY  CO.,  MYSTIC  RIVER,  CONN. 
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Established  1804.  OTr^mp 


pARMER,  PiniE  &  Qo. 


CHICAGO;  154  Monroe  St. 


NEW  YORK  :  63-65  Beekman  St. 


N 


EWSPAPER 

DRESSES. 


Xype  pounders. 


OB  OFFICE 

OUTFITS. 


OUR 

BOOK  AND 
NE  IKS  FA  PER 


TYPE. 


Cast  from  the 
BEST  QUALITY 

of 

DURABLE  METAL 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 

- OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS - 

In  JOB,  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  we  can  fit  out  a 
Complete  Office  in  our  own  lype.  Cast  on  our  own.  or  the  point  system," 
the  pica  of  which  is  identical  with  ours. 

Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 

Printing  Presses,  Printing  Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cab/nets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones, 

ETC. 

''%r\°nch.[  Ciias.  B.  Ross,  Manager.  ]  st. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEEOUNDRY 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

Machinery  and  Material, 


Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack, 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture, 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 

Importers  of 

GERMAN  INKS  AND  BRONZES. 

FACTORY:  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS: 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sts.  338,  340,  342  Dearborn  St. 

Telkpiionk  1745. 

G  H  I  G  AGO. 


I 


PRINTING  INK 

WORKS. 

C.  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

710  Sansom  St.  Philadelphia, 


27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

66  SHARP  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 

198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Hamilton  &  Baker, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Holly  Wood  Type, 

Also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 


-Printers  Materials,^ 


CABINETS,  REGLETS, 

CASES,  FURNITURE, 

STANDS,  CUTTTNG  STICKS, 

- = - -Printers'  Tools  and  Inks.=^^ - 


We  can  furnish  any  Special  Wood  Work  wanted.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished. 

Send  for  new  Specimen  Books,  just  out. 

HAMILTON  &  BAKER, 


TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 

115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 

USED  BY  THE 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (all 
offices),  Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines  Leader,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Du¬ 
buque  Herald,  Dubuque  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph,  Quincy 
Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Burlington  Gazette,  Keokuk  Gates  City, 
Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times-Mirror,  Kansas 
City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUR  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  our  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  NVorks’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery. 


SOMETHING  NEW  EVERY  MONTH  IN  THIS  SPACE. 


''PHIS  is  a  Composing  .Stick  which 
T  sets  accurately  to  Nonpareil  and 
Pica  of  the  New  Standard  bodies, 
without  quads  or  leads.  It  can’t 
^  possibly  slip,  as  a  steel  pin  projects 
I  through  the  back  into  the  knee. 
Mistakes  are  impossible  with  it,  and 
it  removes  all  danger  of  setting  bas- 
1  tard  measures.  Every  Stick  guar¬ 
anteed  true  and  accurate. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES. 

2-in.  deep.  2l^  in.  in. 

6-inch . Jjti.75 . $1.85 . $i.go 

8  “  . 2.00 . 2.10 . 2.25 

'  10  “  .  2-25 . 2.35 . 2.45 

12  “  .  2.50 

Nickel  plating :  6-in.  25c.;  8  to  10  in.  30c.; 
i2-in.  40c. 

Sample  Stick  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
^  of  price. 

In  ordering,  be  sure  to  state  that  you 
1  want  the  Standard  Job  Stick,  as  we  also 
j  make  a  Standard  News  Stick. 


- ;two  opinions: - 

I  have  tested  your  Standard  Job  Stick  in 
every  way  and  cannot  find  one  flaw.  I  can 
save  five  minutes  on  every  job  and  would 
not  part  with  it.  It  is  the  most  complete 
labor-saving  Stick  ever  invented.— Philip 
J.  Nussbaum,  Foreman  Great  Southern 
Printing  House,  Frederick,  Md.,  Mar.  8, 
1887. 

We  procured  one  of  your  Standard  Sticks, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  it  is  by  all  odds  the 
best  I  ever  had,  as  well  as  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  that  line. —  L.  A.  Plate, 
Foreman  Brethren’s  Publishing  Co.,  Mt. 
Morris,  111.,  Mar.  16,  1887. 


GOLDING  &  CO.,  {L^C2X°ch"?e'st."^  Boston,  Mass. 


IT  IS  AN  ECONOMIZER  OF  BRONZE  POWDER. 


HAS  NO  RIVAL,  IS  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT. 

The  bronze  is  received  in  the  top  (which  is  closed  tightly  by  the  slide  shown  in 
cut),  and  delivered  through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  passing  through 
a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The  supply  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end 
of  pad.  It  is  of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents  ail  waste,  as 
the  “  Elm  City”  feeds  only  as  fast  as  wanted,  and  just  where  you  want  it,  on  the 
work,  and  not  all  over  the  table. 

Price,  large  size,  2)/^  by  6  inches,  ....  $2.50. 

For  light  work,  25^  inches  square,  .....  1.50. 


“Splendid  Little  Machine.” — Your  Elm  City  Counter  is  a  splendid  little 
machine,  and  must  drive  out  all  others. —  Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis. 

“  Good  Machines.” — We  have  sold  several  of  your  Elm  City  Card  Cutters,  and 
know  them  to  be  good  machines. —  Collins  M’ Lecsier,  Letter  Founders,  Phila. 


^^PAPER=^ 

FOLDING  MACHINES 


For  Fine  Book  and  Pamphlet  Work. 


FOLDING,  and  FOLDING  and  PASSING  MACHINES, 
Feeding  to  side  guides  for  PERIODICAL  WORK. 


CHAMBERS,  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Fifty-Second  St.,  below  Lancaster  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Send  for  description  of  lliese,  and  all  our  other  goods.  MONTAGUE  &  FULLER,  General  Agents, 

Mamifacfiircd  lij  G.  D.  R.  HUBBARD,  New  Haven,  Conn.  I  41  Beekman  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Inland  Printer, 

A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 
Published  Monthly  by 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

183,  185,  187  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

H.  O.  SHEPARD,  Pres. . JOS.  PEAKE,  Treas. 

WM.  JOHNSTON,  Sec’y. 


Editorial  Office,  Second  Floor  183-187  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
A.  C.  CAMERON,  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  dollars  per  annum  in  advance ;  for  six  months,  one  dollar ;  single  copies, 
twenty  cents. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  paid,  eleven  shillings  and  four  pence  per 
annum. 

To  countries  within  the  postal  union,  seventy-five  cents  per  annum  additional. 

Postage  stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  remit  them, 
one-cent  stamps  are  preferred. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  be  Issued  promptly  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  by  postofiice  order 
or  in  currency  at  our  risk. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furnish  valuable  news  and 
information  to  those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  the  printing  profession, 
and  printers  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  by  sending  him 
news  pertaining  to  the  craft  in  their  section  of  the  country,  particularly  individual 
theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


SPACE. 

MONTH. 

THREE 

MONTHS. 

SIX 

MONTHS. 

ONE 

YEAR. 

Plain  card . 

1 5  00 

^13  50 

%  25  50 

$  48  00 

One-eighth  page . 

10  00 

27  00 

51  00 

96  00 

One-quarter  page . 

15  00 

40  50 

76  50 

144  00 

One-half  page . . . 

25  00 

67  50 

127  50 

240  00 

One  page.... . . . 

42  00 

”3  50 

214  00 

400  00 

WANT  COLUMN. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  line ;  minimum,  75  cents.  Orders  for  this  column  must  be 
accompanied  by  cash. 


The  Inland  Printer  may  be  obtained  at  retail,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
received  by  the  following  : 

M.  P.  McCoy,  General  Agent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  7  Water  Lane, 
Ludgate  Circus,  London.  Eng. 

Chas.  W.  Curry,  183  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

E.  A.  Stahlbrodt,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Elm  City  Printers’  Warehouse,  379  State  street,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Golding  &  Co.,  183  Fort  Hill  Sq.,  Boston. 

H.  L.  Pelouzb  &  Son,  314  and  316  Eighth  street  N.  W.,  Washington. 

J.  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  typefounders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  Maudlin,  pressroom  of  W.  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99  Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis  Printers^  Supply  Co.,  224  Walnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  Merk,  234  East  Main  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  N.  Trimble,  no  E.  Twelfth  street,  Kansas  City. 

C.  C.  Gow,  1513  Dodge  street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

S.  G.  Dunlop,  77  Nelson  street,  Toronto,  Ont, 

L.  L.  Talbott,  care  of  Iowa  Printing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

P.  A.  Loersch,  Free  Press  News  Room,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chas.  McCready  &  Co.,  142  Seneca  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wesel  &  Co.,  n  Spruce  street,  New  York. 


CHICAGO,  AUGUST,  1887. 


A  SHORT  time  since,  a  printer’s  apprentice  in  London, 
England,  summoned  his  employer  to  a  police  court, 
to  secure  ^50  for  wages  alleged  to  be  due  during  his  ill¬ 
ness.  In  support  of  the  claim  the  plaintiff’s  solicitor  said 
it  was  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  an  apprentice  could 
claim  wages  during  the  time  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
his  work  through  illness.  The  employer  conceded  the 
facts,  but  invited  a  decision.  After  a  perusal  of  the 
indentures,  the  magistrate  stated  that  as  no  clause  had 
been  inserted  exempting  the  master  from  liability  during 
such  illness,  the  amount  claimed  would  have  to  be  paid. 


THE  NINE  HOUR  SYSTEM. 

A  NUMBER  of  correspondents  are  anxious  to  know  how 
The  Inland  Printer  stands  on  the  nine  hour  ques¬ 
tion,  which,  according  to  the  action  taken  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  goes 
into  effect,  wherever  its  jurisdiction  and  authority  are 
recognized,  November  i,  1887.  Also,  what  plan  it  advo¬ 
cates  in  regard  to  making  a  reduction  in  wages  correspond 
with  a  reduction  in  the  hours  worked. 

In  reply,  we  desire  to  say  The  Inland  Printer  does 
not  claim  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  any  organization,  and 
hence  makes  no  pretensions  to  he  an  oracle,  or  possess 
authority  to  “speak  by  the  card.”  Heretofore  it  has 
opposed  the  to  us  apparently  suicidal  policy  of  one  section 
or  state  adopting  the  eight  or  nine  hour  system  when  com¬ 
peting  sections  or  states  were  working  under  a  ten  hour 
schedule,  not  because  we  were  opposed  to  the  system  itself, 
but  because  under  such  circumstances  failure  was  assured, 
and  demoralization  to  employer  and  employe  alike  the 
inevitable  result,  the  “local  option”  principle  being  in 
such  a  case  utterly  impracticable.  For  example,  it  required 
a  small  modicum  of  common  sense  to  see  that  the  printing 
establishments  of  Cincinnati,  working  on  an  eight  or  nine 
hour  basis,  could  not  successfully  or  permanently  compete 
with  similar  establishments  in  I.ouisville  or  Indianapolis 
doing  business  on  the  ten  hour  system,  even  though  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  wages  had  been  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  vice  versa,  the  diminution  of  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  producing  capacity  of  a  pressroom,  resulting 
from  the  adoption  of  the  eight  hour  system,  furnishing  an 
objection  from  a  dollar  and  cent  standpoint  that  no  special 
pleading  could  overcome.  Hence  we  opposed  what  we 
considered  an  impracticable  movement,  believing  that  a 
permanent  reform  in  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor 
could  only  be  secured  by  joint  and  simultaneous  action  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  such  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  present  movement,  so  that  all  should  stand  upon  a 
common  level,  and  no  undue  advantages  be  claimed  by 
or  given  to  any  parties  or  localities. 

Assuming  then  that  this  object  has  been  accomplished  ; 
that  the  obligation  to  observe  it  is  mandatory  on  every 
local  union,  and  that  its  observance  is  assured  j  and  with¬ 
out  entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  action 
taken,  but  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  expedi¬ 
ency  prompted  the  substitution  of  a  nine  for  an  eight  hour 
demand,  and  that  little,  if  any,  factious  opposition  will  be 
offered  by  employers  thereto,  it  seems  that  jitsiice  as  well  as 
policy  suggests  that  the  sixty  days’  notification,  previous  to 
its  enforcement,  should  express  a  willingness  to  accept  a 
reduction  in  wages  corresponding  to  a  reduction  of  hours 
worked.  Employes,  we  insist,  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  Even 
were  a  raise  in  wages  desirable,  it  would  be  impolitic,  in 
our  judgment,  to  secure  it  under  the  guise  of  a  claim  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  Better  obtain  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  principle,  and  honorably  pay  for  its  recog¬ 
nition,  than  justify  the  statements  of  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  that  it  is  simply  a  blind  to  obtain  an  advance. 
And  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  action  an  inter¬ 
change  of  views  between  the  various  unions  cannot  he  too 
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promptly  inaugurated,  as  a  failure  to  do  so  and  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  may  jeopardize  if  it  does  not 
defeat  the  object  desired.  • 

If  the  substitution  of  the  nine  for  the  ten  hour  system 
will  absorb  and  give  employment,  as  claimed,  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  surplus  labor  in  one  branch  of  the  print¬ 
ing  trade,  sensible  men,  we  think,  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  advantage  gained,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  make 
the  question  of  wages  one  of  secondary  importance. 


HINTS  ON  DISTRIBUTION. 
SUBSCRIBER  in  Indiana,  under  date  of  July  i8, 
requests  The  Inland  Printer  to  give  some  hints 
on  “distribution,”  accompanied  with  the  confession  that 
although  he  has  carefully  perused  several  articles  on  the 
subject  in  a  number  of  works  on  typesetting,  to  which  he 
refers,  none  of  them  contain,  to  his  mind,  the  necessary  or 
desired  information.  He  further  says: 

As  there  are  not  many  printers  who  will  take  time  to  explain  to 
apprentices  who  are  anxious  to  learn,  I  think  such  instructions  would 
be  valuable  to  many  of  your  readers  besides  myself.  For  instance,  I 
want  to  know  how  much  matter  should  be  lifted,  what  fingers  should 
be  used,  how  they  should  be  used,  and  how  much  should  be  taken  in 
the  fingers  at  a  time,  etc.  I  know  some  printers  who  only  use  the  first 
and  second  fingers,  while  others  use  the  first,  second  and  third. 

If  our  correspondent  has  carefully  read  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  works  to  which  he  refers,  and  failed  to 
derive  instruction  therefrom,  we  are  afraid  the  defect  must 
be  in  the  scholar  rather  than  the  teacher.  In  distributing, 
as  in  typesetting,  an  apprentice  must  learn  to  walk  before 
he  can  run.  Expertness  can  only  be  acquired  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  a  fact  which  oftentimes  seems  to  be 
forgotten,  though  it  is  just  as  easy  to  acquire  a  slovenly 
habit  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  main  point  to 
be  observed  is  not  how  much  matter  can  be  deposited  in 
the  case,  but  how  much  can  be  correctly  distributed. 

The  amount  of  matter  which  should  be  lifted  from  gal¬ 
ley  or  stone  depends  on  circumstances.  An  expert  com¬ 
positor  can  successfully  and  successively  raise  as  much  as  he 
can  comfortably  span,  while  the  efforts  of  a  comparative 
novice  to  follow  his  example  would  inevitably  result  in  a 
mass  of  pi.  Half  a  dozen  lines,  in  our  judgment,  are  ample 
to  commence  with,  which,  of  course,  can  be  increased  as 
facility  in  lifting  is  acquired.  Large  handfuls,  should,  as 
a  rule,  be  avoided,  however,  as  their  weight  not  only  tires 
and  weakens  the  wrist,  but  are  much  more  difficult  to 
handle  —  to  a  beginner  —  and  are  apt  to  be  squabbled 
when  lifted,  or  prematurely  landed  in  the  case. 

The  correct  position  at  the  frame  should  be  observed. 
The  distributer  should  stand  erect,  and  not  loll  or  lean,  or 
make  a  concave  of  his  chest.  A  bad  habit  thus  acquired, 
as  in  setting  type,  is  very  apt  to  stick  through  life.  The 
handful  should  be  kept  in  an  inclined  position, —  so  as  to 
be  easily  read, — -protected  by  the  palm  and  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  —  and  held  in  the  center  of  the  lower  case,  and  a 
few  words,  such,  for  example,  as  “to  the,”  “for  such,” 
“strength,”  “  memor-andum,”  etc.,  to  be  increased  as 
jiractice  warrants,  taken  between  the  first  two  fingers  and 
the  thumb,  and  the  letters  dropped  into  their  respective 
boxes,  care  being  taken  that  the  spaces  are  properly  placed. 


This  is  a  feature  which  should  not  be  neglected,  as  correct 
spacing  is  an  impossibility  where  the  four  and  five-em 
spaces  or  the  ens  and  thick  spaces  —  as  is  too  often  the 
case  —  are  thrown  in  indiscriminately.  Some  compositors 
use  three  fingers,  on  the  same  principle,  we  suppose,  that 
some  penmen  write  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  instead 
of  with  the  thumb,  first  and  center  finger,  but  we  consider 
such  a  practice  should  be  avoided  when  commencing,  as  it 
is  both  unnecessary  and  inelegant. 

It  is  also  essential  to  keep  the  floor  and  quad  boxes 
clean.  If  a  letter  is  dropped  it  should  be  picked  up  at  the 
time  or  at  latest  before  the  next  handful  is  lifted.  A  failure 
to  do  so  is  characteristic  of  the  sloven, —  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  type  that  is  left  for  the  janitor  or  office  boy  to 
sweep  out  is  fit  only  for  the  hellbox.  As  before  stated, 
speed  to  a  beginner  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
This  can  be  acquired  by  time  and  experience.  Better  to 
learn  a  little  at  a  time,  and  learn  it  thoroughly,  than  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  being  a  speedy  blacksmith  — 
either  in  setting  up  a  job  or  distributing  one. 


TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING. 

HILE  it  is  no  doubt  gratifying  to  our  pride  to  learn 
from  the  newspaper  directories  that  Americans  are 
the  greatest  newspaper  readers  in  the  world ;  that  the 
United  States  exceeds  all  other  countries  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  publications ;  and  that  their  increase, 
especially  in  the  western  states  and  territories  during  the 
past  year,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  preceding  year,  etc., 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question  which  is  neither 
creditable  to  our  intelligence  nor  flattering  to  our  national 
vanity.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  so-called  newspapers  thus  established  die 
an  invited  death,  the  superinducing  causes  being  incom¬ 
petency  and  overcrowding.  A  number,  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  misnamed  periodicals  are  published  by  men 
who  are  totally  unqualified  by  education,  taste  or  experi¬ 
ence  either  as  journalists  or  printers,  to  assume  such  a 
charge ;  and  as  a  result  the  country  is  flooded  with  their 
abortions,  while  they  themselves  eke  out  a  miserable, 
short-lived  existence,  but  even  during  that  existence  make 
themselves  a  standing  disgrace  to  an  honorable  calling. 
To  dignify  their  productions  with  the  name  of  newspaper 
is  an  outrage,  it  being  difficult  to  determine  whether  their 
contents  or  mechanical  execution  are  most  deserving  of 
contempt. 

A  short  time  since  we  were  introduced  to  an  enter¬ 
prising  individual  who  fondly  imagined  he  had  found  his 
calling  as  editor  and  publisher  of  a  country  newspaper,  in  a 
town  of  one  thousand  inhabitants,  which  already  boasted 
of  a  democratic  and  republican  organ.  Inquiry,  how¬ 
ever,  developed  the  fact  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
printing  business,  and  had  never  written  a  line  for  pub¬ 
lication  ;  that  he  was  simply  going  to  the  country  for  his 
health;  and  that  the  duty  of  publishing  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  would  be  esteemed  a  pastime  rather  than  a  task,  as 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  he  could  “hold  his  own  ”  with 
the  best  of  them.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  antici¬ 
pation  and  realization  did  not  correspond,  and  likewise 
that  the  “  Salutory,”  as  it  was  named,  and  “  Valedictory” 
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followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Yet  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  this  is  but  one  case  in  a  thousand  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter,  attended  with  similar  results,  which  could  truthfully 
be  cited.  He  doubtless  found,  as  others  had  found  before 
him,  that  something  besides  patent  plates  and  patent 
medicine  advertisements  were  required  to  successfully  run 
even  a  local  paper ;  and  although  a  bushel  of  beans  or  bag 
of  potatoes  might  have  been  considered  ample  remunera¬ 
tion  for  an  ungrammatical  puff,  they  would  neither  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  paper  maker  nor  compositor.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  the  mortality  among  our  western 
papers  (!)  frequently  rivals  that  of  the  children  in  the 
crowded  tenements  of  our  cities,  and  almost  for  the  very 
same  reaso^n  ? 

There  are  newspapers,  and  there  are  apologies  for 
newspapers ;  and  although  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
generally  the  outcome  of  the  struggle,  the  abortive  attempt 
of  the  blacksmith  or  ignoramus,  though  seldom  if  ever 
crowned  with  success,  is  often  the  means  of  defeating  the 
attempts  of  qualified  and  deserving  men  to  establish  a 
journal  which  would  prove  an  honor  to  the  profession,  to 
the  publisher  and  to  his  patrons. 


TWO  EXTREMES. 

HE  progress  and  improvements  made  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  period  in  all  branches  of  the  art  of 
printing,  both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  are  marvelous. 
The  work  of  the  engraver,  printer,  and  pressman,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  productions  even  twenty  five  years  ago, 
would  indeed  be  a  revelation  to  the  Rip  Van  Winkles  who 
then  lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being  in  a  misnamed 
conservative  atmosphere,  who  affected  to  believe  in  the 
good  old  times,  and  in  letting  well  enough  alone.  In  fact, 
to  many  typographic  productions  of  the  present  day  may, 
with  propriety,  be  applied  the  poet’s  thought,  “  A  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.” 

Yet  while  this  is  true  in  the  main,  as  applied  to  the 
average  typographic  productions,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  craft  both  in  Europe  and  America,  there  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  a  typical  minority,  of  no  mean  proportions,  which 
has  neither  kept  pace  in  spirit  nor  in  truth  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  age  —  stumbling  blocks  —  which  occupy 
diametrically  opposite  positions.  We  refer  to  what  may 
properly  be  termed  the  ultra  conservative  and  the  ultra 
radical  element  —  the  know-nothings  and  the  know-alls  — 
the  fossils  and  the  fungi,  through  the  efforts  of  which  true 
art  is  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones.  In 
the  one  case  all  progressive  promptings  or  appeals  are 
received  with  the  unmeaning  rejoinder  :  “  We  are  a  con¬ 
servative  people,  and  consequently  look  before  we  leap, 
besides,  we  have  no  faith  in  these  new-fangled  ideas”; 
and  under  these  sophisms  find,  or  feign  to  find,  an  excuse 
for  a  blind  adherence  to  antediluvian  ideas,  with  the 
results  that  an  examination  of  their  productions  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  they  had  been  executed  in  the  year 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  American  printers, 
whose  education,  mechanical  and  otherwise,  is  as  defective 
as  their  taste,  seem  to  think  that  the  more  gingerbread  or 
grotesque  work  they  can  cram  into  a  job  —  whether  appro¬ 
priate  or  not — the  more  artistic  it  must  necessarily  be 


considered  by  an  admiring  public.  To  them  proportion, 
adaptability,  etc.,  is  of  secondary  importance,  the  use,  or 
rather  abuse,  of  the  latest  jim-crack  design,  overshadowing 
all  other  considerations,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  their 
employment  instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  taste  is  an 
evidence  of  ignorance.  Thus  we  find  that  while  one 
element  affects  to  justify  its  action  on  a  record  made  (?), 
the  other  does  so  on  ignorant  pretense  and  presumption  ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  is  the  most  worthy  of 
contempt.  Good  taste  ignores  both,  and  places  them 
where  they  legitimately  belong — outside  the  pale  of  honest 
recognition. 

WHAT  THE  FUTURE  MAY  BRING  FORTH. 

PARAGRAPH  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  an  attempt  is  soon  to  be  made  at  Harri¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  to  make  paper  from  the  weeds  and  grasses 
which  grow  so  abundantly  in  that  region,  opens  up  great 
possibilities  for  the  future.  So  many  improvements  in 
paper-making  machinery  have  so  recently  been  produced, 
and  so  much  hitherto  considered  worthless  and  discarded 
material  successfully  emplo3'ed  thereby,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  divine  where  the  impracticable  commences, 
or  the  available  ends.  Discovery  follows  discovery  in 
rapid  succession  ;  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  not  only  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  old  time  methods  of  manufacture,  but 
utilized  as  the  primary  agent  employed  therein,  that  which 
has  heretofore  ranked  as  the  most  worthless  rubbish  and 
refuse.  We  believe  we  are  on  the  eve  of  still  greater  sur¬ 
prises,  however,  and  that  the  project  referred  to  will  not 
only  be  attempted,  but  attended  with  unqualified  success. 
Who  knows  but  a  field  or  farm  capable  only  of  supporting 
a  crop  of  self-sowing  weeds,  may  yet  become  first-class 
property.  Many  more  unlikely  things  have  come  to  pass. 

The  papers  of  Messrs.  Shepard  and  McNally  read  before 
the  Typothetse  of  Chicago,  on  the  “  Successful  Man¬ 
agement  of  a  Printing  Office,”  and  published  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  have  evidently  done  yeoman’s  service,  and  aroused 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  among  the  employing 
printers  of  the  United  States.  The  discussion  of  practical 
subjects  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  trade,  by  practical, 
experienced  men,  is  calculated  to  do  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  and  invest  the  proceedings  of  the  society  referred  to 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  furnishes  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country.  Let  the  good  work  go  on.  By  reference  to 
the  present  issue  it  will  be  seen  the  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  continued  by  several  correspondents. 


There  is  talk  of  the  erection  of  paper  mills  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  or  Sydney,  Australia,  to  open  out  trade 
between  Australia  and  India,  and,  if  possible,  with^China. 
There  is  an  excellent  line  of  steamers  running  from  the 
above  ports  to  India  and  China,  via  Colombo,  and  it  is 
thought  that  as  paper  is  both  dear  and  rare  in  the  eastern 
parts  a  good  trade  could  be  worked  up,  especially  as  there 
is  plenty  of  raw  material  to  work  up.  Both  in  India  and 
China,  much  rubbish  has  to  do  duty  for  printing  papers. 
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Technical  lectures  and  examinations  in  connection  ! 

with  printing  are  gaining  in  popular  favor  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  during  the 
present  year  a  greater  number  of  candidates  than  usual 
will  come  forward  for  examination.  In  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  a  technical  class  has  recently  been  established  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Co.,  and  some  very  interesting 
lectures  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  attended  them  has 
been  the  result.  As  a  matter  of  course,  good  results,  as 
the  London  Press  News  states,  must  follow  all  such  praise¬ 
worthy  attempts  to  improve  the  professional  and  intel¬ 
lectual  status  of  the  rising  generation  of  journeymen 
printers.  When  shall  we  be  able  to  refer  to  a  similar  state 
of  progress  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? 


WE  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  publishers  of 
The  Paper  World  for  advance  sheets  of  the  address 
of  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  on  “  Paper 
and  the  Tariff,”  delivered  before  the  convention  of  the 
American  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association,  held  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  July  27.  Of  course  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
protection,  and  a  very  able  one,  too.  While  specially 
addressed  to  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  general  in  its  application  to  every  branch  of  industry. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

TROUBLES  WE  MEET. 

BY  AN  EMPLOYING  PRINTER. 

There  are  few  printers  in  the  land  who  will  not  agree 
with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  A.  McNally,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  given  in  The  Inland  Printer’s  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Typothetae,  in  its  July  number.  There  is 
so  much  in  them  that  goes  right  home  to  the  employing 
printer- — touches  him  in  the  spot  that  has  been  touched 
before.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  lately,  that  will 
serve  to  illustrate  my  point.  There  is  in  this  city  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  which  I  happen  to  be  a  stockholder  and 
director.  When  the  institution  first  started,  it  required 
several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  printing  done.  As  I  own 
the  largest  printing  office  in  the  town,  and  have  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  turning  out  just  the  kind  of  work  needed  by  the 
company,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  have  the  work.  I 
charged  living  prices  only.  I  obtained,  or  caused  to  be 
obtained,  prices  of  the  printing  that  would  be  most  used 
by  the  company,  from  a  leading  Chicago  insurance  printer 
—  a  man  who  is  certainly  not  noted  for  his  high  charges, 
and  who  does  a  very  large  business.  I  found  his  prices  to 
be  some  little  lower  than  the  prices  ruling  here  for  work  of 
the  same  character,  but  as  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
done,  I  was  guided  by  his  figures.  One  item  in  the  work 
—  a  run  of  10,000  daily  reports,  printed  on  both  sides — I 
charged  his  price  for,  allowing  myself  nothing  for  the 
freight  from  Chicago  to  this  point,  which  is  a  considerable 
item.  In  due  course  my  bill  was  put  in  and  paid.  The 
executive  officers  seemed  to  think  that  my  prices  were  fair. 
But  one  or  two  of  the  members  of  the  directorate,  who 
had  no  printing  offices  themselves,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
jealous  of  the  money  that  was  being  paid  to  me,  began  to 
intimate  that  my  prices  were  too  high.  They  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  They  could  not  tell  from  their 


!  own  knowledge  whether  a  certain  job  should  be  charged 
$10  for  or  $20.  But  on  general  principles  they  kicked.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  the  chief  kicker,  was  appointed  to 
investigate,  and  obtain  competitive  prices  for  work.  He 
took  samples  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  and  paid  for, 
and  sent  them  around  to  about  ten  offices  in  different 
cities.  The  work  he  secured  bids  on  amounted  to  about  $300 
— my  prices.  One  reputable  Minneapolis  house  quoted  him 
^260  for  the  entire  lot.  This  was  really  a  higher  price 
than  I  had  charged,  when  the  freight  is  added,  and  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  the  fact  that  the  Minneapolis  house  quoted 
prices  on  jobs,  the  copy  for  which  would  be  reprint  and 
not  manuscript ;  and  allowance  made  also  for  the  facts  that 
I  gave  a  proof  in  every  case,  and  many  of  the  jobs  were 
very  much  changed  in  the  proof,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  my  customer  some  jobs  were  left  standing  in  type  for 
weeks.  If  this  ^260  bid  had  been  all  that  I  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  I  would  have  been  all  right.  But  it  was  not. 
Oife  firm  offered  to  do  the  work  for  ^120.  Now,  I  know 
better  than  anybody  else  what  the  paper  and  composition 
cost,  and  I  know  that  they  cost  more  than  $120,  and  the 
man  who  duplicated  my  work  for  the  amount  quoted, 
would  have  had  nothing  for  presswork,  nothing  for  wear 
and  tear  of  type,  nothing  for  profit,  nothing  for  proof¬ 
reading.  The  $260  bid  was  about  right.  It  was  a  bid  put 
in  by  one  of  the  largest  printing  houses  in  St.  Paul  or 
Minneapolis — ^just  such  a  house  as  the  company  would  have 
sent  the  work  to  if  I  had  not  happened  to  have  a  printing 
office  handy.  One  printer,  living  a  few  miles  from  me, 
who  has  had  the  chance  to  take  a  good  many  dollars  from 
me,  and  who  has  taken  them  in  a  business  way,  was  asked 
for  bids.  He  knew  what  bids  were  asked  for — he  knew 
that  there  was  no  printing  to  be  had  —  that  it  had  all  just 
been  done,  and  that  his  aid  was  needed  to  help  to  get  the 
directors  dissatisfied  with  me  and  my  prices.  He  gave  a 
ridiculously  low  figure  for  all  the  work  —  a  figure  that  I 
know  was  not  fifty  per  cent  of  what  he  would  have  charged 
if  the  business  had  been  given  to  him  in  a  regular  way. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  this  alleged  gentleman  will  not 
get  another  dollar  of  mine  if  I  can  prevent  it.  Other 
bidders  came  between  the  ^260  and  the  ^120  man. 

I  am  still  doing  the  printing  for  the  insurance  company, 
despite  the  work  of  the  kickers.  I  don’t  blame  them  ;  that 
is  no  use.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  printers  who  will 
descend  to  such  business  tactics?  The  firm  that  put  in 
the  exceptionally  ruinous  bid  have  recently  started.  One 
would  suppose  that  if  they  want  to  build  up  a  business  in 
which  there  will  be  any  money  for  themselves,  they  would 
start  in  doing  good  work  at  reasonable  prices,  certainly  not 
at  prices  so  low  that  they  will  run  behind.  Printers  have 
themselves  to  thank  largely  for  the  fact  that  their  capital  and 
brains  do  not  receive  adequate  reward.  It  is  such  unbusi¬ 
ness-like  methods  as  I  have  outlined  that  bring  on  demorali¬ 
zation  of  business  in  general  and  failure  in  many  particular 
instances.  Let  every  printer  rest  assured  that  he  can  well 
afford  to  go  without  work  that  has  to  be  taken  at  profitless 
prices.  Thousands  of  country  printers  who  have  taken 
county  printing  at  cut-throat  prices  can  testify  to  this  fact. 
Hundreds  of  city  printers  who  have  taken  municipal  print¬ 
ing  at  ridiculously  low  figures  are  equally  good  witnesses. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  JAMES  M.  CONNER. 

N  the  death  of  James  M.  Conner,  which  occurred  on 
the  1 6th  day  of  July,  whose  likeness  is  herewith  pre¬ 
sented,  the  type  founders  of  the  United  States  have  lost 
one  of  the  most  expert  and  well  informed  members  of 
their  trade.  Born  m  1825,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  United  States  Type  Foundry 


respect,  and  as  familiar  in  the  printing  offices  of  the 
United  States  as  “household  words.” 

With  the  introduction  of  the  world  renowned  machine 
for  casting  type,  invented  by  David  Bruce,  still  living,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  an  impetus  was  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  type,  and  Mr.  Conner  may  be  said  to  have 
witnessed  not  only  the  revolution  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 


established  by  his  father,  James  Conner,  but  in  a  few 
years  was  promoted  to  the  charge  of  the  mechanical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  business,  where  the  next  forty  years  of  his  life 
were  spent. 

Possessed  of  a  truly  mechanical  mind,  and  excellent 
memory,  and  a  decided  leaning  for  the  profession  chosen, 
he  was  not  slow  to  improve  the  opportunity  presented  him 
for  advancing  the  interest  of  the  foundry,  and  “  Conner’s 
type”  soon  became  known  for  its  excellence  in  every 


turing  type  caused  by  it,  but  also  the  birth  and  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  sister  art  of  electrotyping. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Conner  the  business 
was. continued  by  his  sons,  James  M.  and  William  C.,  and 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  management  of  the  entire 
business  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
We  have  often  thought  the  additional  burden  thus  placed 
upon  Mr.  Conner,  of  leaving  the  workshop  which  had  been 
his  constant  thought  for  many  years,  and  where  he  was 
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most  certainly  at  home,  and  each  tool  or  machine  was  an 
old  friend,  and  removing  to  the  counting  room  was  an 
error,  for  his  heart  was  still  “up  stairs,”  where  he  had 
labored  so  faithfully  and  assiduously  for  many  years, 
which  labor  was  a  pleasure ;  but  the  lot  was  cheerfully 
accepted  by  him,  and  borne  with  the  patient  submission 
to  fate  which  has  characterized  his  entire  life. 

The  foundry  was  not  to  die,  if  its  originator  had.  The 
business  was  not  to  stand  still,  if  the  business  manager  had 
passed  away;  but  the  metals  were  to  be  mixed  with  the 
same  care,  the  machinery,  in  all  its  branches,  was  to  be 
looked  after  and  improved,  if  possible;  new  faces  were  to 
be  produced ;  and  the  work,  formerly  devolving  upon 
three  men,  was  now  to  be  superintended  by  a  single  mind. 

If  any  reader  of  this  article  has  been  placed  in  a  similar 
position,  then,  and  only  then,  can  he  fully  realize  the  strain 
such  a  work  brings  with  it. 

Friends  urged  a  vacation,  but  except  a  day  or  two  of 
recreation  occasionally,  none  came.  Such  was  the  active, 
non-tiring  and  patient  energy  of  the  man,  and  his  indom¬ 
itable  will  and  steadiness  of  purpose. 

We  have  thus  outlined  a  few  traits  of  his  character,  but 
if  we  vvere  asked  to  name  what  to  us  seemed  the  most 
marked  ones,  we  should  say  his  strict  honesty  and  love  of 
justice.  Tenacious  of  his  own  rights,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
respect  those  of  others,  while  a  trick  or  deception  in  any 
respect  in  a  business  transaction,  met  his  condemnation. 
Once  satisfied  his  convictions  were  right,  his  adherence  to 
them  was  firm  and  immovable ;  and  although  at  first  this 
feature  of  his  character  may  not  have  made  him  popular, 
eventually  the  tide  changed,  and  it  was  admitted  that  he 
was  right. 

A  man  of  reserve,  his  friendship,  when  formed,  was  all 
the  more  enduring,  and  more  thoroughly  cemented  by  the 
time  devoted  to  its  formation,  and  it  may  be  truly  written 
that  those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most,  and  with 
them  the  bright  spots  of  his  character  will  endure  with  life. 
This  was  the  man  as  we  regarded  and  remember  him.  As 
an  inventor,  the  type  founders  are  indebted  to  him  for 
many  valuable  and  useful  improvements  in  the  machinery 
of  their  profession. 

His  improvements  in  type-casting  machines  were  many, 
and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  about  a  year  since,  Mr. 
David  Bruce  gave  public  acknowledgment  of  them. 

'I'he  first  patent  for  improvement  in  this  machine  was 
granted  in  1872,  and  is  thus  described: 

This  improvement  was  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machine,  also  to  overcome 
lost  motion  in  several  of  the  working  parts,  and  all  tending  to  insure 
a  more  complete  type  in  face  and  body.  This  necessitated  a  newly 
constructed  furnace,  dispensing  with  the  side  arm  used  in  working  the 
pump,  a  complete  change  in  cross  beam  over  the  pot,  alteration  in 
oblique  lever  that  opens  and  closes  the  mold,  and  a  novel  universal 
motion  attached  to  the  bedplate  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  mold, 
and  also  alteration  of  vibrating  beam. 

In  1873,  a  second  patent  was  granted  him  for  means 
by  which  a  dwell  was  given  to  the  mold  at  the  nipple, 
while  the  metal  is  being  forced  into  the  mold,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  swelling  of  the  type. 

In  addition  to  improvements  in  this  direction,  he  in¬ 
vented  and  patented  a  macliine  for  ornamenting  the  faces 


of  brass  rules ;  made  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
type  molds ;  and  in  one  improvement  prepared  to  force 
the  molten  metal  in  a  direct  line  into  the  mold  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  closer  and  more  compact  form  of  type, 
particularly  for  the  large  sizes  of  metal  type. 

As  a  designer  of  new  faces  his  contributions  have  been 
numerous  and  useful,  among  which  may  be  named  his 
Athenian,  Egyptian  shaded,  Venetian,  Amalgamated 
Script,  and  Cosmopolitan,  while  the  “  Sidographic,” 
introduced  by  him,  although  designed  by  another,  became 
an  exceedingly  useful  letter  and  one  of  great  value  to  the 
printer. 

For  many  years  a  number  of  our  prominent  newspapers 
have  employed  the  Conner  type,  and  it  is  said  that  with 
but  two  exceptions  every  dress  for  the  New  York  Herald 
since  its  establishment  has  been  supplied  by  the  Conner 
foundry. 

His  death  creates  a  vacancy  it  will  hardly  be  possible 
to  fill,  but  to  his  children  he  has  left  a  legacy  far  better 
than  gold  or  silver,  bonds  or  worldly  possessions  —  the 
recollection  that  in  the  father  was  found  an  honest  and 
just  man  and  a  firm  friend. 

LEISURE  GLEANINGS  OF  A  PRINTER. 

NO.  II. — SPECIALTIES  IN  PRINTING  OFFICES  (CONTINUED). 

A  PREVIOUS  article  on  specialties  in  printing  offices 
did  not  touch  upon  the  significant  fact  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  branch  of  trade  in  the  country  that  has 
shown  such  wonderful  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work  to 
be  done,  attended  with  a  general  decline  in  prices,  as  the 
printing  business  in  the  past  thirty  years.  While  its  growth, 
in  volume  and  variety,  is  far  in  advance  of  our  increase  in 
population,  and  that  has  almost  doubled  in  the  period,  yet 
the  striking  anomaly  is  presented  of  a  general  decline  in 
prices,  accompanied  with  a  marvelous  falling  off  in  profits. 

Although  printing  cannot  be  numbered  among  Ameri¬ 
can  inventions,  for  Johann  Gutenberg  discovered  the  use 
of  movable  types,  and  first  applied  it  in  partnership  with 
Faust,  in  1450,  yet  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  done  more  in  the  past  seventy  years 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  the  art,  especially  in  building 
presses  for  newspaper  and  bookwork — through  the  genius 
of  Samuel  Adams,  of  Boston,  Richard  M.  Hoe,  of  New 
York,  and  the  inventor  of  the  wonderful  Feister  press  now 
running  in  Philadelphia — than  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  accomplished  either  before  or  since  our  national 
birth. 

At  present  printing  offices  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  like  our  school  houses, 
they  seem  to  form  a  prominent  feature  of  American  civili¬ 
zation.  Under  our  free  institutions  the  printing  press  is 
the  only  coat  of  arms  or  heraldry  which  citizens,  either 
native  or  foreign  born,  covet  or  desire.  It  is  emblematic 
of  freedom,  and  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  conferred  on 
an  American  gentleman  is  the  privilege  of  being  enrolled 
among  its  army  of  contributors.  The  aristocracy  of 
intellect  is  the  only  nobility  that  has  recognition  in  this 
country,  for  instead  of  human  it  has  a  divine  impress,  and 
is  within  the  reach  of  rich  and  poor,  without  distinction  as 
to  nativity  or  color.  Outside  of  the  final  rulings  of  the 
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supreme  court  it  is  the  highest  power  in  the  land,  and  today 
the  voice  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  the  press  of 
America,  makes  tyrants  and  monopolists  tremble  in  the 
new  as  well  as  the  old  world,  more  than  the  edicts  of  courts 
or  the  booming  of  the  cannon  of  an  invading  army.  It  is 
the  true  guardian  of  our  liberties,  and  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  can  never  prevail  while  the  press  is  left  free  to  con¬ 
front  it. 

With  pardonable  pride  can  we  acknowledge  that  print¬ 
ing  is  one  of  our  national  hobbies,  to  which  we  cling  for 
the  purification  and  preservation  of  our  political  life,  alike 
making  crime  odious  and  being  a  terror  to  the  wrongdoer, 
as  well  as  forming  the  source  from  which  we  derive  more 
information  and  enlightenment  than  any  other  feature  of 
modern  civilization.  Women  are  battling  for  a  knowledge 
of  it,  and  our  boys  and  girls  take  to  it  more  kindly  than 
any  other  laborious  vocation.  Like  war  and  politics  there 
seems  to  be  something  about  the  business  which  charms  and 
captivates,  and  the  average  owner  of  a  printing  press  is 
generally  considered  more  than  an  ordinary  citizen,  and 
his  influence  and  writings  have  weight  far  beyond  his  own 
community  and  surroundings.  Usually  with  the  emigrant 
and  village  schoolmaster  comes  the  printer  and  newspaper. 
It  is  questionable  if  there  be  a  settlement  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  people  anywhere,  in  the  West  particularly,  without 
its  editor,  and  he  is  invariably  a  printer  and  has  facili¬ 
ties  for  doing  jobwork.  The  advancement  in  the  past  few 
years  in  press  facilities,  size  of  platen  and  speed,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  labor-saving  devices  in  composition  and  the 
low  price  of  electrotyping  and  roller  making —  the  use  of 
gas,  petroleum,  water  and  electricity  as  a  motor  power  for 
printing  establishments,  far  cheaper,  cleaner  and  safer  than 
steam  —  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
number  of  printing  offices,  by  placing  within  the  reach  of 
people  of  limited  capital  facilities  hitherto  unknown 
and  unheard  of,  up  to  a  recent  period  ;  and,  in  addition, 
even  amateur  printers  have  attained  some  standing  as  com¬ 
petitors  for  small  work.  It  would  be  within  bounds  to 
estimate  that  even  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  three  printing  offices  for  every  one 
that  existed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  While  the  price 
of  boots  and  shoes,  clothing  and  house  rents  has  wonder¬ 
fully  increased  since  that  time,  yet,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  the  printer’s  profits,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
have  not  advanced  in  the  ratio  of  other  lines  of  trade  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  figures  now  obtained  for  general  job 
printing  is  scarcely  one-half  what  it  was  before  the  war, 
notwithstanding  that  the  wages  of  the  journeyman  printer 
is  now  more  than  fifty  per  cent  higher,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  remuneration  paid  to  all  others  employed 
in  the  business. 

At  the  period  alluded  to,  the  writer  worked  on  a  Boston 
newspaper,  setting  type  at  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand 
ems;  whereas  the  ordinary  price  for  composition  is  now 
40  to  45  cents.  With  master  printers  in  the  West,  a  ream 
of  billheads  used  to  command  $12  to  $16  dX  that  time; 
now  it  is  considered  high  to  ask  ^4  to  $6  for  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  and  material. 

From  the  facility  with  which  printing,  offices  can  be 
started,  and  the  liberal  credits  and  discounts  up  to  a  recent 


date  given  by  the  type  founders,  business  heretofore 
controlled  by  great  trade  centers  is  leaving  the  older  cities, 
and  scattering.  The  smaller  towns,  in  many  branches  of 
profitable  printing,  are  now  rivals  of  the  larger  ones,  with 
the  advantage  to  the  latter  of  cheaper  rents  and  more 
tractable  labor.  In  addition,  no  inconsiderable  element 
of  competition  has  been  developed  in  the  past  few  years  in 
the  modern  lithographer,  with  rapid  power  presses  and 
improved  engraving  facilities,  the  type-writer,  cyclostyle, 
hektograph,  rubber  stamps  and  many  other  duplicating 
devices. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  another 
cause  for  the  low  prices  and  reckless  competition  now 
prevailing  in  the  printing  business  may  be  made  more 
apparent.  The  activity  in  all  lines  of  printing  at  times 
during  this  period  was  phenomenal,  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  three  years  of  our  civil  war, 
general  business  outside  of  government  work,  was  much 
curtailed  everywhere,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
entirely  suspended.  People  then  thought  more  of  winning 
battles  than  doing  business.  Most  of  the  documentary 
matter  in  the  South  and  Southwest  was  either  destroyed  or 
neglected  to  be  kept  up ;  courts  and  litigation  had  in  a 
measure  stopped;  the  railroad  interests  were  neglected, 
and  had  not  begun  to  assume  formidable  proportions ; 
emigration  had  fallen  off,  and  the  losses  in  our  armies  on 
both  sides,  in  the  field  and  on  ocean,  swept  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  a  few  millions  of  our  working  people.  With  business 
confidence  destroyed  and  commerce  and  speculation  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  with  a  depreciated  currency  and  national  secur¬ 
ities  seeking  investment  in  foreign  markets  at  high  rates  of 
interest,  with  the  entire  people  of  the  southern  statesmen - 
erally  impoverished,  the  surrender  of  General  Lee’s  army 
at  Appomattox  found  our  nation  somewhat  as  a  ship  at  sea, 
that  had  been  shattered  by  a  terrific  storm,  or  a  person 
rallying  from  a  paralytic  stroke,  dazed,  disorganized  and 
crushed  out  of  natural  proportions. 

With  the  nation’s  return  to  peace  lost  time  had  to  be 
regained,  weak  points  in  our  social  and  political  household 
required  strengthening,  and  business,  as  well  as  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  states  to  the  general  government,  had  to  be 
reconstructed  and  the  machinery  again  set  in  motion. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  general  prosperity  set  in,  and 
printers  were  the  largest  sharers  in  it.  Printing  offices 
increased  throughout  the  land  as  if  by  magic ;  machinery 
and  material  were  put  into  them  with  a  lavish  hand,  and 
with  plenty  of  work  and  old-time  prices,  printers’  profits 
continued  for  some  few  years  large  and  satisfactory.  With 
this  flow  of  prosperity  came  into  existence,  as  competitors, 
many  who  were  not  printers  to  the  manner  born — mere 
capitalists,  who  looked  for  percentage  and  dividends  in 
the  single  transaction  rather  than  results  on  a  lifetime  of 
struggle  and  application. 

All  went  along  for  a  short  time  supposing  that  this 
degree  of  prosperity  would  last  forever ;  but  it  has  not, 
as  the  many  failures  in  the  printing  business  in  the  past  ten 
years  abundantly  attest.  At  the  present  time  the  universal 
cry  of  the  printers  of  the  country  is  that  expenses  are 
increasing  and  prices  are  declining,  and  daily  the  breach 
is  widening.  Although  the  change  has  not  been  sudden, 
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it  has,  nevertheless,  been  going  on  gradually,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  printing  offices  of  the  country  have  to 
depend  for  support  on  a  mere  margin  of  profit  on  the 
actual  amount  of  cash  invested  in  the  business,  and  that 
only  can  be  realized  when  backed  by  close  and  intelligent 
management  and  special  adaptability  for  doing  their  work 
rapidly  and  economically.  Under  this  peculiar  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  the  necessity  for  reform  in  printing  office 
management,  and  special  adaptability  to  do  work  profit¬ 
ably,  becomes  apparent.  The  emergency  should  be  met 
by  looking  the  present  condition  of  affairs  squarely  in  the 
face,  with  the  determination  to  either  surmount  all  obsta¬ 
cles  or  else  retire  from  the  contest.  Employing  printers 
in  the  future  who  want  pay  for  their  investment  and  labor, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  an  honorable  position  among 
their  fellow  men,  will  have  to  be  watchful  and  vigilant, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  the  days  of  fancy  prices  and 
extraordinary  profits  are  at  an  end.  The  mystery  attached 
to  the  printing  business  has  passed  away.  Men  are  getting 
brighter  and  competition  is  growing  keener  and  closer  every 
day.  The  mammoth  printing  offices  are  clamoring  with 
their  army  of  solicitors  to  keep  up  moving  life,  with  the 
smaller  establishments  cutting  into  their  lines  with  special 
facilities  and  individual  management.  With  a  good  Faber 
in  hand,  and  a  clear  intellect  to  guide  it,  your  neighbor 
can  calculate  quite  well.  It  is,  more  than  any  other  line, 
a  competitive  business,  and  the  person  who  undertakes  to 
run  a  money-making  printing  office  has  no  sinecure.  He 
has  to  contend  with  men  of  the  brightest  and  keenest 
intellect,  sandwiched  between  experimentalists  and  incom¬ 
petents  and  the  usual  proportion  of  dishonest  and  scheming 
tricksters,  who  neither  have  character  to  lose  or  reputation 
to  make ;  the  employing  printer  has  a  divided  duty,  to 
satisfy  his.  customers  as  to  style  and  prices  and  conciliate 
and  manage  with  profit  the  services  of  his  employes,  who 
are,  above  all  other  class  of  wage-workers,  intelligent  and 
observing,  exacting  and  critical.  Above  all  things  else  he 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  scarcely  ever  his  own  master; 
as  soon  as  he  invests  his  money  in  a  printing  office  he  is, 
in  a  measure,  at  the  mercy  of  all  he  comes  in  contact  with. 
Unlike  wine,  age  does  not  enhance  the  value  of  his  plant, 
nor  can  it  be  disposed  of  like  other  commodities,  for  no 
two  persons  would  affix  to  it  the  same  value ;  and  the 
luxury  of  a  financial  panic  or  labor  strike,  indulged  in 
even  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  often  sweeps  away  the 
profits  of  the  year’s  business. 

Outside  the  printing  office  the  employing  printer’s 
chances  for  profits  are  confronted  with  another  formidable 
catalogue  of  considerations.  Rapid  transit  in  our  large 
cities  by  cable  street  cars  and  elevated  railways,  are 
wiping  out  the  advantages  of  location,  and  the  use  of  the 
modern  solicitor,  telephone,  elevator  and  district  messen¬ 
ger,  combined  with  cheap  postage  and  free  delivery,  makes 
it  of  little  consequence  whether  the  printing  office  be  in 
sumptuous  quarters  on  the  ground  floor  or  located  on  the 
tenth  story  of  one  of  our  modern  buildings.  These, 
together  with  cheap  telegraph  rates  and  fast  railroad  travel, 
makes  the  entire  continent  one  vast  competing  field,  anni¬ 
hilates  distance,  wipes  out  state  lines,  levels  disproportions 
as  to  license  and  taxes,  and  merges  our  sixty  millions  of 


inhabitants,  so  far  as  prices  of  printing  are  concerned, 
substantially  into  one  community,  making  it  easy  for 
parties,  even  a  thousand  miles  away,  to  compete  for  local 
business,  however  small  or  insignificant. 

An  employing  printer  of  one  state  is  free  to  do  business 
in  all  the  states,  and  if  the  customer  does  not  like  the 
figures  of  his  home  printer,  he  has  trades’  papers  and 
catalogues  in  abundance  at  command,  which  gives  him  the 
prices  prevailing  at  other  competing  points.  As  under  a 
late*  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a 
citizen  of  one  state  of  the  Union  can  send  his  representa¬ 
tives  into  another  state  and  solicit  business,  without  taking 
out  an  extra  or  special  license,  thus  “setting-up  shop” 
wherever  one  pleases,  consequently  printing  and  kindred 
commodities  do  not  command  a  higher  figure  in  one 
section  of  the  country  than  another.  The  lowest  bidder 
gets  the  work,  often  without  much  particularity  as  to 
quality  or  style,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  whether  the  printer  lives  in  Boston  or  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Fikewise,  the  printers’  unions,  which  every  day  are 
growing  stronger  in  number,  wiser  and  more  conciliatory 
in  spirit  and  policy,  keep  the  wages  of  workmen  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  while  through  mercantile  competition, 
aided  by  the  operation  of  the  inter-state  commerce  law, 
all  kinds  of  paper  stock  and  printing  material  can  be 
purchased  quite  as  low  in  one  part  of  the  country  as  the 
other. 

Taking  a  final  survey  of  the  field,  two  facts  become 
apparent :  the  wonderful  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  prices  and  profits  of  job  printing  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  reckless  and  universal  competition 
which  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  a  realization 
of  which  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  arouse  my  fellow- 
craftsmen.  As  evidence  that  the  situation  is  somewhat 
appreciated,  already  do  we  find  specialties  in  printing 
offices  creeping  into  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
which,  it  is  confidently  believed,  are  only  the  precursors  of 
a  more  general  movement  in  that  direction ;  and  as  suc¬ 
cess,  from  whatever  standpoint  it  is  viewed,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  with  the  capable  and  progressive  rather  than  the 
reckless  and  inconsiderate,  the  problem  is  one  which  the 
printers  of  the  country  at  large  are  now  called  upon  to 
solve.  Ricardo. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

QUADRATS. 

BY  PICA  ANTIQUE. 

SOMEBODY  says,  “If  you  are  good,  you  know  it;  if 
you  are  bad,  everybody  knows  it,”  and  the  truism 
applies  to  work  as  well  as  morals.  A  good  printer  knows 
his  worth ;  so  do  his  office  companions,  his  employer,  and 
very  soon  the  public ;  if  worthless  as  a  compositor,  his 
fellow  jours  know  it,  the  foreman  and  proprietor  are  aware 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  very  long  before  his  name  is  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth  as  a  shame  to  the  craft,  a  disgrace  to  the  art, 
and  a  not  to  be  trusted  man. 

That  bad  news  travels  swiftly,  is  an  old  adage.  Human¬ 
ity  is  remarkably  willing,  often  exceedingly  anxious,  to 

*  Texas  is  now  disputing  the  decision  by  attempting  to  collect  a  drummers’  tax, 
a  position  as  untenable  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  that  great  commonwealth. 
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learn  the  worst,  and  very  slow  to  believe  the  best.  The 
darker  the  shadows  in  the  picture,  the  more  it  appears  to 
have  an  attraction  for  the  masses,  and  the  more  slovenly 
and  carelessly  a  printer  turns  out  work,  and  the  lower  the 
company  he  keeps,  the  sooner  and  more  severely  will  his 
name  be  bruited  about. 

“  Who  did  that  job?”  is  a  question  often  asked,  and 
upon  the  reply  hinges  reputation  and  future  success.  His 
(the  printer’s)  mistakes  cannot  be  buried  out  of  sight. 
There  is  no  concealing  graveyard  for  miserable  composition 
and  presswork;  can  be  no  shifting  of  responsibility.  If  a 
printer  is  a  good  one,  it  will  be  quickly  found  out,  his 
services  always  in  demand,  and  his  reward  be  proportionate 
to  his  endeavor.  If  his  work  is  the  reverse  of  creditable, 
he  will  quickly  find  his  level  • —  a  low  one  —  and  go  on  dis¬ 
gracing  himself  and  the  craft  to  the  end.  The  requirements 
of  the  age  are  strongly  aesthetic,  and  imperative  in  the 
demand  for  the  best.  Nothing  else  is  satisfactory.  Labor 
has  its  ethics  as  well  as  morality,  and  work  and  character 
are  sifted  to  the  very  bottom. 

If  you  are  good,  the  world  will  know  and  acknowledge 
it;  if  bad,  equally  well  will  it  be  told,  and  shame  or  honor 
awaits  your  action.  Remember  this ;  be  both  a  good  man 
and  a  good  printer —  you  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  too 
good.  The  motive  is  high,  and  the  result  and  reward 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

*** 

“The  wise  man  keepeth  a  close  mouth,”  though  not 
written  of  printers,  should  have  been.  It  is  a  marvel  in 
this  gossiping  world  how  sacredly  are  kept  the  secrets  of 
the  printing  office,  how  seldom,  if  ever,  anything  is  known 
outside  that  is  looked  upon  as  confidential.  Even  under 
the  greatest  temptation,  the  honor  of  the  craft  has  been 
tried  and  not  found  wanting  in  this  respect.  There  is  but 
one  instance  on  record  of  a  printer  having  been  false  to  his 
trust  in  the  great  workshop  at  Washington,  where  informa¬ 
tion  is  most  sought  for  and  the  bribes  the  most  daring  and 
seductive.  There,  at  certain  times,  “confidential  matter” 
becomes  more  valuable  than  gold,  and  publishers  and  stock 
gamblers  hesitate  at  no  expense  to  procure  it. 

Not  a  very  long  time  since,  the  chief  of  a  famous 
newspaper  bureau  in  Washington,  came  into  the  office  of 
foreman  and  proofreader  of  the  government  printing 
office,  with  a  check  signed,  and  amount  left  blank,  in  his 
hand,  and  smilingly  said  :  “I  don’t  presume,  gentlemen, 
you  are  in  the  market,  but  if  you  are,  fill  out  this  check  for 
any  amount  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  give 
me  a  copy  of  what  I  want.”  Had  the  man  been  any  other, 
had  his  proposition  been  made  as  one  who  expected  to 
receive,  he  would  have  been  kicked  out  —  as  was  done  in 
more  than  one  case.  But  he  knew  and  respected  the 
integrity  of  the  craft,  and  there  was  nothing  offensive  in 
his  manner. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  in  all  offices.  The  printer  is 
a  wise  man  and  keepeth  a  close  mouth.  Courts  have 
endeavored  to  open  it  and  failed,  and  one  (recently  dead) 
•resisted  the  power  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  successfully. 

Silence  is,  of  course,  simply  a  duty,  but  human  nature 
is  weak,  want  frequently  pressing,  and  gold  almost  resist¬ 


less.  Therefore,  the  greater  honor  due  the  printer,  and 
the  higher  should  his  name  be  written  among  the 
unbribable,  the  resolutely  honest  men  of  earth. 

The  recent  dedication  of  a  monument  to  dead  actors, 
and  the  proffer  of  land  and  money  to  build  a  home  for 
aged,  disabled  and  suffering  printers  should  at  once  turn 
our  efforts  in  that  direction.  All  questions  of  the  import¬ 
ance  and  necessity  of  such  a  heaven  to  be  blessed  charity, 
have  long  since  been  settled.  But  should  more  words  be 
needed,  what  better  ones  could  be  breathed  than  these : 
“The  custom  of  providing  beautiful  homes,  is  one  which 
has  grown  and  continues  to  grow,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with 
the  progress  of  our  American  life.  It  speaks  to  me  of  the 
ennobling  and  expanding  influence  of  the  philosophy  and 
the  religion  of  our  generation  —  an  influence  which  has 
begotten  in  us  a  broad  and  deep  love  of  our  kind.”  And 
again,  when  speaking  of  the  monument :  “  To  encourage 
and  help  to  higher  aims  and  better  efforts  the  humble 
workers  in  our  profession  ;  to  tenderly  care  for  and  nourish 
back  to  health  its  indigent  sick  ;  to  extend  at  all  times  to 
its  needy  and  helpless  members  the  gracious  hand  of 
charity,  and  finally  to  provide  decent  and  Christian  burial 
for  those  unfortunates,  who,  when  they  come  at  last  to  lay 
down  life’s  galling  load,  can  ‘  nothing  call  their  own  but 
death,’  are  our  chief  duties.” 

Should  not,  cannot  as  much  be  said  of  printers?  Are 
they  any  less  worthy  of  help  when  living,  and  a  fitting 
resting  place  when  dead  ?  Have  they  not  as  much  won  the 
right  to  the  applause  of  the  world,  and  its  sympathy  and 
gratitude  ?  The  question  does  not  admit  of  argument. 

With  the  bright,  shining,  and  to  be  honored  example 
of  the  actors,  with  hearts  longing  to  aid,  and  hands  ready 
to  help,  why  is  there  anything  of  hesitation  ?  Why  is  not  a 
forward  move  being  made  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
delay  ?  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  craft  can  boast  of  a 
home  for 

“  Labor  and  pain,  that  were  never  requited, 

Passionate  hopes,  that  were  never  fulfilled. 

Dreams  and  desires,  that  were  baffled  and  blighted. 

Pure  aspirations  defeated  and  chilled. 

Heavy  vicissitudes,  strife  and  dejection. 

Fate  gave  them  these,  till  it  gave  them  relief; 

Here  the  great  heart  of  a  comrade  affection, 

Gathers  them  home  to  a  bosom  of  peace.” 

So  sang  the  poet  at  the  monument,  and  how  long  must 
it  be  before  we  can  re-sing  the  holy  psalm  ? 

Amateur  offices  —  immature  would  be  a  more  fitting 
name  —  have  grown  not  only  to  be  a  nuisance,  but  a  direct 
injury  to  the  success  of  the  legitimate.  With  (as  Byron 
wrote  of  critics)  “just  enough  of  learning  to  miss ’’-set 
they  flood  the  country  with  disgraceful  jobs,  and  rob 
skilled  workmen  of  their  just  patronage.  Against  the 
injury  they  inflict,  the  craft  is  powerless,  save  relief 
come  from  the  education  of  public  taste  and  awakening  to 
a  higher  sense  of  justice.  Some  men  will — -there  is  no 
denying  the  fact — go  where  they  can  get  work  done  the 
cheapest,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  botched  and  offensive 
to  the  eye.  The  “anything  will  answer,”  so  long  as  it  costs 
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next  to  nothing,  is  the  rule  of  their  lives,  and  creditable 
establishments  are  the  sufferers,  much  more  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceived  to  be  the  case. 

The  facts  are  plain,  but  the  how  to  remedy  the  evil  is 
an  open  question  and  one  not  easily  answered.  There  is 
no  law  reaching  the  case.  If  patrons  are  satisfied  with 
‘‘bogus”  for  the  real  article,  the  printer  is  powerless  to 
prevent  the  purchase.  If  men  are  content  to  have  their 
houses  builded  of  brick  without  straw,  they  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  seeing  them  tumble  down,  and  if  crushed  in  the 
ruins  no  good  and  true  man  will  seriously  mourn.  The 
only  power  reaching  the  matter  is  the  public.  All  the 
printer  can  do,  is  to  keep  ever  before  its  eyes  the  folly, 
the  uselessness  and  the  actual  loss  invited  by  having  work 
done  that  is  the  vilest  caricature  on  printing  in  its  artistic 
and  educational  development.  The  moral  is  to  keep 
religiously  away  from  inexperienced,  amateur  workmen. 

V 

Is  it  not  most  time  that  there  was  a  “  let  up  ”  in  the 
publishing  of  the  diabolical  pictures  in  some  papers  — 
notably  “patent  ”  in  or  outsides  —  counterfeiting  humanity 
and  looking  as  much  like  the  originals  as  Lydia  Pinkham 
does  like  the  Lady  of  the  White  House,  or  the  president 
like  Gibbs,  the  pirate?  Miserable  engravings  in  the  first 
place,  they  become  warped  and  cracked,  and  generally 
demoralized  by  use,  and  the  publishers  ought  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  libel.  The  majority  of  us  have  little  of  good 
looks  to  spare,  but  when  our  features  become  so  twisted 
and  distorted  that  our  own  wife  or  mother  would  not  have 
the  faintest  conception  that  the  “cut”  was  intended  for 
us,  it  is  time  to  cry  a  halt  —  and  enforce  it. 

* 

The  vagaries  and  grotesqueness  of  type  are  becoming 
alarming,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  founders  appears  to 
be  suffering  under  a  severe  attack  of  hysteria  and  dementia 
as  to  what  is  good  form  and  taste.  Perhaps  such  mon¬ 
strosities  may  have  their  use.  We  doubt  it,  and  will  be 
relieved  from  the  rack  when  the  “sober,  second  thought  ” 
of  the  craft  demands  a  return  to  the  old  artistic,  cleanly 
cut,  untortured  out  of  proportion  fonts.  At  least,  it  will 
be  a  happy  day  for  one  educated  to  printing,  “  as  she  was,” 
in  the  olden  time. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  recent  brief  interview  with  Mr.  Luse, 
of  the  w'ell-known  firm  of  Harder,  Luse  &  Co.,  in  relation  to  his  opinions 
and  experiences  during  his  recent  trip  to  Europe : 

“  Our  voyages,  both  going  and  coming,  were  very  pleasant.  We 
were  gone  two  months,  and  did  the  work  in  traveling  of  four  months. 
My  experience  in  former  European  trips  enabled  me  to  save  time,  as  on 
arriving  in  a  city  I  knew  just  where  to  go,  and  how  to  save  time.  Of 
course  we  went  to  the  chief  places  of  interest  in  every  city  we  visited, 
for  instance,  in  London :  Westminster  Abbey,  Tower  of  London, 
National  Art  Gallery,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  etc.,  not  forgetting,  of 
course,  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  type  founding  fraternity.  After  land¬ 
ing  at  Liverpool,  we  took  in  the  following  order :  London,  Antwerp, 
Prussels,  Cologne,  Erankfort-on-the-Main,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Munich,  Verona,  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Milan,  Lugano, 
Lucerne,  Basle,  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  Sterling,  Glasgow  and 
Chester.  We  visited  type  foundries  in  London,  Frankfort,  Leipsic  and 
Edinburgh.  We  were  courteously  received  in  all  these  places,  but  in 
London  the  larger  foundries  did  not  seem  to  care  to  have  us  inspect 


their  places.  They  seem  to  think  they  have  the  best  establishments  in 
the  world,  but,  as  they  never  have  seen  an  American  foundry,  we  think 
they  don’t  know.  The  English  and  Scotch  type  founders  are  very 
exclusive,  that  is,  shut  up  within  themselves ;  but  I  make  an  exception 
to  this  in  favor  of  the  Patent  Type  Founding  Co.,  London,  and  the 
Marr  Type  Founding  Co.,  Edinburgh,  where  we  were  shown  over  the 
establishments  and  given  every  information  we  asked  for.  There  are 
type  foundries  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  Germany.  Frankfort  has  four 
large  ones,  but  the  best  foundry  in  Europe,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  of 
J.  G.  Schelter  &  Gieseke,  in  Leipsic — John  P.  Tetlow,  superintendent. 
Mr.  Tetlow  is  a  Philadelphia  boy,  and  has  been  in  Leipsic  twelve  years 
or  more.  This  foundry,  under  his  charge,  is  a  model  of  neatness,  con¬ 
venience  and  enterprise.  John  once  found  himself  placed  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  showing  the  King  of  Saxony  how  type  was  made.  During  the 
process  he  found  himself  showing  the  king  around,  and  speaking  to  him 
as  he  would  to  an  ordinary  mortal.  In  some  confusion  he  tried  to 
apologize,  thus  :  ‘  Your  Majesty  must  excuse  me,  I  am  an  American, 
and  don't  know  just  how  to  speak  to  kings.’  ‘  Oh  !  never  mind,’  says 
the  king,  ‘  go  ahead  as  though  I  were  not  a  king.’ 

“  Paris  has  a  large  number  of  journals,  but  as  specimens  of  homeli¬ 
ness  and  poor  printing  they  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  on  earth.  The 
government  printing  office,  in  Paris,  is  the  worst  old  receptacle  for  old 
type  and  old  worn  out  material  and  machinery  I  ever  saw.  It  reminds 
me  of  what  Charley  Wells  used  to  call  a  press  repair  shop — a  ‘grave¬ 
yard.’ 

“  Venice,  did  you  say  ?  Yes,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  printing  in 
Italy.  We  did  not  inspect  any  of  the  offices  there,  except  from  the 
outside.  My  couipagnon  de  voyage,  while  on  a  boat  ride  on  some  of 
the  small  canals,  took  in  a  smell  that  put  him  in  mind  of  the  Chicago 
river,  and  made  him  homesick,  so  that  we  did  not  remain  long  in 
Venice. 

“  Scotland  is  a  beautiful  country  for  summer  travel,  but  they  tell  me 
the  whisky  is  the  best  in  the  world  —  very  strong,  and  more  pleasant 
used  in  cold  weather,  with  hot  water,  lemon  and  sugar.” 


AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

The  Northern  Echo  (England)  says :  “  We  are  in  a  position  to 
state  that  the  county  of  Durham  will  shortly  produce  a  startling  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  in  the  matter  of  fuel  combustion  and  the  heating  of 
steam  boilers.  Protection  has  been  obtained  for  the  invention,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  practical  details.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  only  in  the  most 
general  terms  foreshadow  the  nature  of  the  results  attainable.  The 
cubic  bulk  of  fuel  that  will  henceforth  be  required  for  marine  steam 
engines  will  be  reduced  70  per  cent,  giving  a  gain  to  the  extent 
indicated  by  that  proportion  to  the  stowage  space  for  cargo  in  ocean¬ 
going  steamships.  The  time  for  raising  steam  will  be  diminished  in  all 
steam  boilers,  stationary  or  marine,  by  at  least  two-thirds.  The  cost  of 
fuel  consumption  will  be  reduced  by  more  than  one  half,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  smoke  will  be  absolutely  annihilated.  The  process  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  actual  experimental  demonstration.  Every  test  has 
been  applied.  The  results  we  have  given  above  are  the  understood 
consequences  of  experiments  made  under  circumstances  the  reverse  of 
favorable  to  the  invention. 


“I  DRINK  TO  MAKE  ME  WORK.” 

“  I  drink  to  make  me  work,”  said  a  young  man  one  day,  to  which 
an  old  man  replied :  “  That’s  right ;  thee  drink,  and  it  will  make  thee 
work.  Hearken  to  me  a  moment,  and  I’ll  tell  thee  something  that 
may  do  thee  good.  I  was  once  a  prosperous  farmer.  I  had  a  good, 
loving  wife,  and  two  as  fine  lads  as  ever  the  sun  shone  on.  We  had  a 
comfortable  home,  and  lived  happy  together,  but  we  used  to  drink  ale 
to  make  us  work.  Those  two  lads  I  have  laid  in  drunkards’  graves. 
My  wife  died  broken-hearted,  and  she  now  lies  by  her  two  sons.  I  am 
seventy-two  years  of  age.  Had  it  not  been  for  drink  I  might  now  have, 
been  an  independent  gentleman ;  but  I  used  to  drink  to  make  me  work, 
and,  sure,  it  makes  me  work  now.  At  seventy  years  of  age  I  am 
obliged  to  work  for  my  daily  bread.  Drink,  and  it  will  make  thee 
work.” 
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Specimens  from  Farmer,  Little  &  Co,,  Type  Founders. 

jMSW  Y©p[\ — 63  &  65  “©eeUn^ai]  St.  (? 1(2 A©© — -*^54  Njoiji'oe  Street. 

And  6^  &  64  ©old  Street.  (2l]as.  '13.  pogS.  Njanager, 

121)  a  25  A  new  pica  COPYGRAPH  No.  4.  Inclui.ing  Spa<i.nu-$7  00 

TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS  AND  THE  PRINTING  TRADE. 

154  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen, 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  placing  before  you  a  Specimen  of  our 
NEW  COPYGRAPH  No.  4.  It  possesses  ail  the  Type-Writer  Characteristics  of  the 
improved  machines  of  the  present  day,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  presents  a  readable 
and  neat  appearance.  It  marks  another  advance  in  the  improvement  of  this  class  of 
printing,  and  will  be  indispensable  to  the  outfit  of  the  Job  Printer. 

The  adoption  of  the  Type-Writer  by  the  commercial  world  has  been  followed  by 
the  imitation  of  its  peculiar  work  through  the  agency  of  the  printing  press,  and  a 
large  and  growing  trade  in  Copygraph  printing  has  been  the  result.  The  appearance 
presented  by  this  class  of  work  is  now  well-known  to  the  general  public,  and  is  even 
known  to  those  who  do  not  use  or  require  the  Type-Writer  Machine. 

The  confidential  character  given  to  Circulars,  Legal  Announcements,  Notices, 
etc.,  etc.,  printed  in  this  character  is  found  to  be  very  attractive,  and  secures  an 
amount  of  attention  not  otherwise  accorded  to  printed  matter. 

Copygraph  No.  4  is  an  entirely  new  face.  Put  up  in  fonts  of  120  a  25  A— 
carefully  proportioned — (Spaces  included)  for  $7  00. 

Yours  truly, 

FARMER,  LITTLE  &  CO. 

August,  1887. 


PARMER,  LITTLE  &  CO..  TYPE  EOEHDERS,  CHICAQO. ' 
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PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


!)  A  U.-.  11 


TuitEE  l.iNE  N’ondakeii.  Standahd  Sckipt  (18  Points) 


$11  00 


^^Pao/^/h  (QpaiP^air^ 

-2j<^/  /S'S'p^ 

(^/Pe  an//  (^//ar/e'^d^  <^pal'/ana/  @Pa'/iPm/j(-  (Q/4Jdcofa//on 


I'Ol'K  LINE  NONl’AKEII,  ST.VNDAKl)  SCUIPT  (i>4  Points) 


^^‘^P/fr/Zon  '^^Ppel  J^/errmPo-aP 


40m^r/S  /jS  Po  :2j^- 


iV- 


^rJPlrJ  PPr  c</icc4  ^^rPr/rr  ^^p4{jeP/ 


TwV  15  a 


^ix  Link  Nox[‘AUEil  Standaud  Script  (3(> 


^^Ponr/  aau/  ''Spo- 


$10  ai 


Kiglu  Line  Nonp.ireil  Standard  Script  will  be  ready  in  a  short  time.  Size  of  font,  4  A  10  a,  Price,  Jiz.oo 


M!iiiiik'!i^iur(.‘<l  hy  li^\R2^1J^\liT  liliaS.  <V-  SI^lT<JiT^Iili. 
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CHALLBNGJS, 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


25  A  -JO  il  NONPAKEIL  I.IGHTPACE  CHALLENGE  (G  Points)  25 

ORBAT  PORTION  OB  TUB  BINANCIAB  DISAS'TBRS  OB  THB  WORI.n 
Grow  Out  of  SpocuBitiou  and  the  Bffects  of  the  Practice  are  Quite  as  Recognizalile  in  Good  as  Bad  Times 
No  Sooner  do  the  Times  Point  to  an  Imj:>ronement  in  Business  tha^^  a  Great  Numher  of 
;?45  People  Betrhi  to  cast  Ahout  for  a  Chance  to  Malce  a  Borttine  07S 


20  A  20  11 


IJOUltGEOES  Lighteace  CHAELB.N'GE  {>J  I’oinls) 


$2  75 


UBT^IBVIKG  A.K  OGJD  STYGB  ITA.BIC  BJCTBXJJBI) 

Useful  AV'C  Submit  this  Improved  Buee  Tor  the  A.pprovul  oT  the  Bruteruity  in  the 
Opinion  thnt  it  Will  be  Suitable  Tor  Circulars  Cai'ds  Uote  llctids 
234  ^And  Similar  Classes  oT  JTob  Worlc  oG7 


15  A 


a 


Two  Line  Nonpaiuoil  Lightface  Challenge  (il>  Points) 


SBBCIA.B  UUSINBSS  COMMOUIBIBS 
MGrchancUse  JMurBGts  SuninieirizGcl  nnd  KGportGcl 
S8  Sweet  SonQstGrs  of  Burly  AIorninQ  dt? 


10  A 


THREE  Line  Noni’Areii,  Lighteace  Chailenge  (is  I’oints) 


BBAUriBUB  BHIBBIANT 
Babcock:  A.ir- Spring  Optimtis  Bresses 
734  Gems  of  the  Ocean  256 


G  A  10  a 


FOUK  LINE  NoNPAUIEL  LIGHTFACE  CHALLENGE  (24  Points) 

BRIGHT  HBAVBNS 


$5  75 


Navies  of  Russia  and  Bra  nee 


08  Rinancial  World  30 


IMunufnctarcd  hy  BARNIIART  ISROS.  A-  SINNJJhBR. 
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•DISPENSER 


n  SERIESc- 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


20  A  Two  Line  Nonpareil  Spenser  (12  Points)  $l  40 

•■^HANGING  ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  POLITE  SOCIETY  AN  IGNOBLE  THING> 


<]12M-^FOR-MNTELLIGENT-^AHERICAN-^PEOPLE-a5675e.- 


15  A  TiiiiEK  Line  Noni’AKBIL,  Spensek  (18  I'oints)  $:>  25 

•<lUMBRELLA-:-DAY-.-ON-:-WEST-:-SANGAMO-;-STREET> 


§4§  DRIPPING  BEAUTIES  IN  DISGUISE  759 


10  A  Kouk  Line  Nonpaukii,  Spbnseu  (24  I’oints)  $2  80 

<iTHIS-:-CENTURY-:-lS-:-GROWING-:-OLDP- 


24  THE  ANGIENT  MARINER  §7 


8  A 


Five  J,in'E  Nonpareil  Spenser  (30  I’oints) 


$3  35 


<  WALNUT  STREET  GUIDES  > 
54  MONUMENTAL  55 


Six  Iane  Nonpareil  Spenser  (36  I’oints) 


RUSTYv-HlNGES-.-OF-.TlME 
•<]2§  FIRST  YEAR 


hy  ISA.1iKIJ.\IiT  fSKOS.  .V- 
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W01^B  01^EflffiSES.5, 

Ori^iiinl. 

Scries  jVo.  1.  Sl.OO 


TIIUlOE  LINE  NONPAREIL 


LONG  PRIMER 


TWO  LINE  NONPAREIL 


FOUR  LINE  NONPAREIL 


EIGHT  LINE  NONPAREIL 


^  5 1^ 


THREE  LINE  NONP. 


Series  A"o.  ^1,00 


FOUR  LINE  NONPAREIT, 

4”  I 


THREE  LINE  NONPAREIL 

-5^  ^  -f 


SIX  IJNE  NONI’AREIL 


Series  AV>.  Sl.OO 

TWO  LINE  NONP.  TAVO  LINE  NONP. 


LONG  PRIMER 


LONG  PRISfER 


I  4# 


EIGHT  LINE  NONPAREIL 


Series  AV).  ^1.00 

»ARE1I-  THREE  LINE  NONP. 


P  4  T 

T,ONG  PRIMER 
*>•  *•* 


TWO  LINE  NONPAREIL 

^  V  -f 


RREVIER 
•P  V 


4. ^ 


Series  A'o,  5.  ^l,i?5 

ROURGEOIS  TWO  LINE  NONP.  FOUR  LINE  NONPAREIL 

*1  +  1-  +  A 

NONPAREIL  ^  ^ 

•!5l  + 


SIX  LINE  NONPAREIL 


fll^CL  0I^EHfflSB(i<5. 

Orio-iiiaJ. 


Mniiufnctiircd  l)y  lSAU:XUA.JiTnTt<)S.  .t  Si^lXDT.HIi. 
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(  )xford 


Series. 


3A,  Ornamental  Caps,  $1.6!)  24  Point  Oxford.  .3A,  8a,  Complete,  $4..55 

8A,  (Inoluiling  Short  Letters)  $2.05 


©XFoI^D  ©DiTiof^ 

I^IEUt.  ^oLo[^EL  WooDFoRt) 

23  Kate  ®i/\XTof^  67 

|Ni/\i^D  KoUtes  EoR  the  West 


3.\,  Ornamental  Caps,  $3.20  36  Point  Oxford.  3A,  6A,  Complete,  $6.95 

6A.  (Including  Short  Letters)  $3.75 

^HiLdReN  /\T 


Cle'v^elei^cl  TX^pe 


147  St.  Cleir  Street. 
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GleVeliii^^  Gv|pe 


GleVelaipS,  Otjio. 


36  Point  Oxfoi 
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©:^onian. 


XoNPARKiL  Oxonian. 


Price,  $2.15. 


Brevikr  Oxonian. 


Price,  S2.30. 


Ol^ATOI^IGAh  ePPOI^TS  OP  yoUNG  DEMOSTHENES 
GUPID’S  fflEANDEI^lNGS  pMONG  GONSTANTINOPLE’S  BUXOM  BASSES 
FIGMENTS  OP  I7EATHEN  ffiYTHOSOGY 
I234S0I890 


GOBEDIN  ©APESOH^Y  AND  GMBI^OIDEI^Y 
l^EMINISGENGES  OP  WHE  GOUI^WSHIP  OP  (gUEOPAim^A 
^  GXPLiOIWS  OP  THE  (sI^USADEI^S 

1235^67:890 


Long  Primer  Oxonian. 


OLDENTIME  RESTIYI’IIIES 
I^ANTOMIME  flMUSEMENiPS  OP  ©HI^ISTMAS 
©WELPiPH  ^ENJPUI^Y  ffllMIGI^IES 
I234^6Z890 


PIC.I  OXONI.VN. 


Uncouth  (©ei^emonials 

I^AMBLE  ©HPOUGH  F^EATHEN  liANDS 
SUPEI^STITIOUS  Ol^IENTALS 
1234®67890 


(Customs  in  ^Ingibnt  I^almyi^a 

fflEGHANIGAL  fIPPLIANGBS  USED  BY  BF^IMIUIYE  BUILDEF^S 
^ANDEI^INGS  OP  THE  ShIPWF^EGI^ED 


Two-Linp;  Long  Primer  O.xonian.  Price,  S3.93. 

E*I6I^axe  and  Shovel  Gymnashugs 

GXGAVAJIUNG  POl^  GUI^IOSITIES  ay  l7E1^6ULANEUM 


Two-Line  Pica  Oxonian.  Price,  S4.=5- 

Olympian  ©i^aining  School 
I^EGiMEN  Developing  youuHPUL  (Duscles 


ALL  COMPLETE  WITH  FIGURES. 


The  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  III. 
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HARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.  Type  Founders,  CHICAGO. 


FRENCH  CLARENDON  EXTENDED. 

IMPROVED  SERIES. 


20A,  40a,  Pearl.  (5  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $3.40 

X2^  l-oosx:  Q-Cr^2;TX3-Z5.X^-^ 

'T©2:a.<a.erest  Sen.’tiar^ra.eri.-ts  Bes-t  Sefi-t  X-.oire-SiclE  Z-X-u.r«.3-nit^ 
ZTo-ssr  is  -tli-e  ■^XTi-tcliijn.gr  ZZo-o-r  of  XTig-lit 

18A,  36a,  Brevier.  (8  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $3.65 

0-0 

©S  12"a.lle3rs  of  Brig^lxt  'SZZ’a.-sz-iTxg'  Oorn 

12A,  24a,  Small  Pica.  (11  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $3.95 

CS-ZESEEISTIB^Oil^S 
IE_ii'srel3r  :LvdI-a.S'"^^i^3:^ps  3S 

8A,  16a,  Great  Primer.  (18  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $5.00 

Z^XiO-ZS-THSTO 
2  iFeiisiire  Ooats 


18A,  36a,  Nonpareil.  (6  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $2.75 

:m:^:ke:  stj-ot  srsiiTEs 

Tile  I’ress  is  tlie  Xjetrer  tliat  ^.dloires  a,ll  "STorld-s 
V  S  lESolling-  "SZ" s,Tz-es  and.  Billoisrs 

16A,  32a,  Long  Primer.  (10  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $3.95 

Ixl  C3-la.d.2:iess  2 

lOA,  20a,  Pica.  (12  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $4.25 

2^  3vd:o“Li3n.ta.in  “'SZZ’a.13^ 

6A,  12a,  Dbl.  Small  Pica.  (22  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $5.65 

SponTti^re  Oo^ssr 


4A,  8A,  Double  English.  (28  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $5.70 

Tlxe  ZBea-u-tifijLl  Sxxo'isr 

3A,  6a,  Double  Columbian.  (32  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $7.06 

■:zrozTx:)Ezts 

ZZa.'sre  not  Cesised.  -4= 

3A,  5a,  Double  Paragon.  (40  Points  Standard  Measure'.  $10.10 


to  IZZLjol 


FIGURES  WITH  ALL  SIZES  IN  THIS  SERIES, 


SPACES  AND  QUADS  WITH  ALL  SIZES  EXCEPT  NONPAREIL  AND  PICA. 
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FROM  PEN  AND  INK  DRAWINGS. 


H.  ZEESE  S  CO.,  119  MONROE  STREET.  CHICHGO. 
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F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co., 

208  <5f  210 
Randolph  Street^ 

Chicago. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all 
kinds  ofi 

R 
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Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

GHIGAGO. 


Book  - 
News  - 
Writing 
Blotting 
Wrapping  J 


Paper 

**★****★★*★★** 


Envelopes,  Cardboard,  Tags,  etc. 


OUR  NEW  LINE 


/i\ 


OXFORD 


/l\ 


(  SUPERFINE  ) 

FLAT?  AND  RUDKD. 

Send  for  Samples. 


F.  L.  HURLBUTT. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER. 


GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

R.  E.  POLLOCK. 


BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 


-^INKSi^ 

INKS'#- 


IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


Office  and  Factory,  ii  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


MORGANS  &  WILCOX  M’F’G  CO. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


—  Manufacturers  of — 

PRINTERS’  WOOD  ROODS, 

Wood  Type,  Proof  Presses, 
AND  General  Dealers. 


—  Dealers  in  — 


METAL  TYPE, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  OF 

U.  S.  Type  Founders. 


Our  New  Patent  Stereotype  Block. 


Hooks  on  all  four  sides. 

Larger  capacity  than  any  other  Block. 

Lessens  the  number  of  Blocks  required  to  run  an  office. 

Plates  located  without  measurement. 

Perfect  register  secured  for  color  work  without  spacing. 

A  small  cut  may  be  locked  up  in  the  middle  of  a  large  Block 
without  trouble. 

Changes  of  Blocks  for  different  size  pages  avoided. 

Often  saves  an  extra  make-ready. 

Large  orders  already  filled,  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 

All  kinds  of  Stereotype  Blocks  furnished,  and  all  guaranteed 
first-class. 

Send  for  prices. 
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PRINTERS’  INKING  ROLLERS. 

HE  following  address  on  the  use  and  care  of  printers’ 
rollers  was  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Crntsinger,  of 
St.  Louis,  before  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  June  8,  1887  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association  : 

The  subject  of  the  paper  which  I  have  the  honor  of  reading  before 
you  is  “Printers’  Inking  Rollers:  Their  Use  and  Care”;  and  as  the 
time  allotted  is  limited,  and  some  of  you  may  at  its  conclusion  have 
some  (juestions  to  ask  in  relation  to  troubles  in  the  handling  of  rollers 
and  inks,  we  will  not  indulge  in  any  historical  reminiscences,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  the  subject;  and  let  it  be  understood  that  my  utterances 
are  those  of  a  printer  fairly  posted  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  printers’ 
rollers,  rather  than  as  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  them.  But  I  crave 
your  pardon  for  one  little  digression.  lias  it  ever  struck  you  that  the 
invention  of  the  printers’  inking  roller  takes  high  rank  among  the 
numerous  improvements  made  during  the  last  century  in  this,  our 
beloved  art  of  printing  ?  When  you  come  to  consider  that  machine 
printing  of  all  kinds  would  not  be  possible  without  inking  rollers,  and 
that,  since  the  invention  of  printing  machines,  no  substitute  has  been 
found  for  the  composition  of  which  they  are  made,  you  will  see,  at 
once,  that  without  this  invention  of  the  composition  roller  we  would 
still  be  breaking  our  backs  at  the  old  hand  press,  with  ink  laid  on  the 
forms  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  sheepskin  balls;  and  in  this  light, 
the  inventor  of  the  composition  roller  becomes  the  chiefest  promoter  of 
progress  in  our  art  since  the  days  of  Gutenberg. 

The  inventor  builded  wiser  than  he  knew,  or  else  must  have  been 
an  extremely  modest  man;  for,  great  as  was  his  invention,  we  do  not 
so  much  as  know  his  name,  his  habitat,  or  date  of  his  invention.  But 
no  matter  what  his  name,  nor  what  country  claimed  him  as  a  citizen,  lie 
has  placed  the  world  under  an  everlasting  obligation  for  one  of  the 
grandest  as  well  as  simplest  inventions  of  the  age,  without  which  the 
marvelous  printing  machines  of  the  present  day  would  undoubtedly  be 
still  resting  quietly  in  their  native  beds  of  ore,  instead  of  rattling  off 
their  thousands  of  sheets  each  hour. 

And  this  printers’  inking  roller,  what  is  it?  Chiefly  a  simple  com¬ 
pound  of  glue,  glycerine  and  saccharine  matter,  such  as  syrup,  molasses, 
sugar,  honey,  glucose,  or  perhaps  the  new  product  of  coal  tar,  called 
saccharine,  of  which  an  infinitely  small  quantity  is  said  to  possess  as 
much  sweetening  properties  as  a  barrel  of  sugar. 

True,  glue  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  inking  rollers  are  built, 
and  although  the  most  expert  chemists  have  sought  in.  vain  for  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  it,  none  has  yet  been  found.  Glues  are  of  many  varieties, 
depending  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  stock  used  in  their  manufac¬ 
ture;  also,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  process  of  manufacture.  Some 
grades  are  especially  adapted  to  the  cabinet  makers’  use,  others  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  veneering,  sizing,  paper  box  and  bookbinders’  use,  and  others 
for  the  various  uses  for  which  glues  are  intended. 

In  like  manner,  the  making  of  good  roller  composition  necessitates 
the  use  of  a  grade  of  glue  especially  adapted  to  that  purpose:  one 
that  possesses  great  tensile  strength  and  is  of  excellent  texture,  with  as 
little  affinity  for  moisture  as  possible,  and  which  will  melt  readily. 
Color  and  cut  do  not  count  for  much  in  determining  the  value  of  glue 
for  roller  making. 

True  glue  is  soluble  only  in  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  That  which 
dissolves  and  gives  itself  Off  to  water  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  below, 
is  of  no  value  whatever  for  roller  making. 

Glue  having  been  soaked  in  water  and  melted  in  a  water  bath  and 
allowed  to  cool  or  gelatinize,  is  in  itself  for  the  time  being  a  fair  roller 
composition,  which,  when  made  into  a  roller  and  slightly  seasoned,  will 
take  up  and  deliver  ink  for  a  short  time;  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
begins  to  evaporate  its  surface  returns  to  the  original  hard,  horny  con¬ 
dition  of  sheet  or  dry  glue. 

Now,  if  we  add  molasses  to  the  melted  mass  of  glue,  and  cook  it  for 
a  proper  time,  we  have  the  old  original  glue  and  molasses  composition, 
which  we  of  the  older  school  are  so  fond  of  describing  as  the  best  in  the 
world,  as  indeed  it  is,  so  long  as  it  lasts;  but  in  all,  except  exceed¬ 
ingly  damp  locations,  it  has  a  disagreeable  way  of  shrinking  out  of  shape 
and  cracking  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  just  as  we  get  it  properly 


seasoned  and  turning  out  excellent  work,  the  surface  becomes  .so  dry 
that  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  sponging  up,  which  soon  washes  the 
molasses  out  from  the  surface  and  leaves  nothing  but  a  hard,  horny  face 
of  glue  to  work  upon. 

To  remedy  this,  glycerine  and  different  kinds  of  the  deliquescent 
salts,  in  proper  proportion,  were  added  to  the  compound  in  process  of 
manufacture ;  but  as  glycerine  is  more  largely  used  than  anything  else, 
we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  it  alone.  Glycerine  is  the  sweet  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fats,  and  although  seemingly  of  an  oily  nature  is  classed  as  an 
alcohol.  Its  affinity  or  appetite  for  moisture  is  exceedingly  great,  as  it 
will,  upon  exposure  during  warm,  sultry  weather,  absorb  fully  two 
hundred  times  its  own  weight  in  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  even 
then  its  extraordinary  appetite  for  water  is  still  not  appeased.  Glyce¬ 
rine  does  not  freeze,  and  for  that  reason  is  largely  used  in  lubricating 
cooling  and  ice  manufacturing  machinery.  Its  addition  to  roller  com¬ 
position  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up  the  tack  or  suction.  Some  may 
not  know  that  suction  means  water  in  the  surface  of  the  roller,  just  as 
wetting  a  piece  of  dry  glue  gives  it  suction  or  makes  it  sticky. 

When  you  hear  a  talented  pressman  talk  about  dry  suction  you  will 
know  that  he  is  eminently  ignorant  of  the  subject,  else  he  is  suffering 
from  an  aggravated  case  of  dry  suction,  and  is  sponging  you  up  for  a 
quarter  with  which  to  purchase  religious  tracts  or  something  else — prob¬ 
ably  the  latter. 

As  glycerine  does  not  freeze,  you  will  readily  understand  that  this  is 
good  material  of  which  to  manufacture  winter  rollers.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  better  composition  for  winter  rollers,  to  be  used  in  cold 
weather,  than  plain  glue  and  glycerine;  although  its  exce.ssive  use 
causes  considerable  trouble  during  the  warm,  damp  days  of  sjrring, 
owing  to  its  wonderful  appetite  for  moisture,  which,  unle.ss  the  roller  is 
properly  cared  for,  will  cause  it  to  become  green  and  refuse  to  take  ink. 

I  believe,  I  have  now  given  you  a  brief,  general  idea  of  the  principal 
materials  used  in  the  making  of  roller  composition,  and,  have  tried  to 
e.xplain  why  they  were  so  used. 

We  will  now  say  something  about  the  use  and  care  of  printers’  ink¬ 
ing  rollers,  and  as  the  care  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  usage,  we  will 
treat  both  points  under  the  same  head. 

We  will  suppose  that  we  have  just  been  supplied  with  a  new,  fresh 
roller,  whether  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  popular  roller  makers,  or 
one  which  has  been  made  in  our  own  office,  stipulating  only  that  it  is 
properly  made;  and  for  convenience  it  shall  be  a  hand  roller,  as  every¬ 
body  has  at  some  time  in  their  typographical  life  been  compelled  to 
wield  one. 

Its  surface  is  unseasoned  and  sticky,  as  are  all  new  rollers,  except  in 
winter.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place  it  in  a  cool,  shady  place 
to  season,  which  means  a  drying  out  of  a  portion  of  the  moisture  from 
its  surface,  and  a  toughening  of  the  glue.  This  process  requires  much 
less  time  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather.  In  fact,  in  warm,  damp 
weather,  a  fresh  roller  will  not  season  at  all,  but  will  absorb  still  more 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  d'hen,  unless  you  are  specially  prepared, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  patiently  wait  until  the  weather 
becomes  dry,  so  that  some  of  the  moisture  will  dry  out  of  the  surface  of 
the  roller. 

When  the  roller  is  in  proper  condition  to  work,  which  condition  is 
understood  by  every  jjractical  pressman,  the  process  of  seasoning  should 
be  stopped  by  covering  its  surface  with  a  very  soft  ink,  or  a  mixture  .o.f. 
ink  and  oil,  such  as  lard  oil  or  any  of  the  heavy  machine  oils. 

Wishing  to  put  the  roller  to  work,  you  will  with  the  hand  remove 
the  coating  of  ink  and  oil,  and  preserve  it  for  future  use,  and  remove 
what  remains  with  a  clean  rag  or  paper,  and  go  ahead  distributing  the 
ink.  After  having  been  used,  the  ink  remaining  upon  the  roller  should 
in  like  manner  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  oil,  and  the  roller  put  away 
till  required  for  use  again. 

By  following  up  this  treatment,  the  surface  of  the  roller,  being  con¬ 
tinually  covered  with  an  impervious  coating  of  ink,  or  ink  and  oil,  will 
not  absorb  an  undue  quantity  of  atmospheric  moisture,  thus  making  it 
too  green  to  carry  ink,  nor  will  the  moisture  dry  out  from  its  surface 
and  thus  cause  it  to  lose  its  .suction ;  but  will  preserve  its  working 
qualities  indefinitely.  While  this  is  good  practice  for  a  hand-inking 
roller,  it  is  none  the  less  good  for  those  of  job  and  cylinder  machines. 
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I  have  known  a  set  of  country  Campbell  rollers,  under  this  treat¬ 
ment,  to  do  good  service  for  six  years,  printing  an  issue  of  three  thousand 
copies  or  six  thousand  impressions  of  the  paper,  per  week,  besides 
poster,  book,  job,  and  pamphlet  work. 

The  durability  of  printers’  inking  rollers,  all  other  things  being  even, 
depends  greatly  upon  the  time  of  the  year  they  are  made,  as  winter 
rollers  being  made  soft  and  elastic  will  run  well  through  the  cold 
weather,  constantly  acquiring  a  well-seasoned  and  tough  surface,  so 
that  l)y  the  time  warm  weather  comes  they  have  become  so  tough  that 
they  will  run  right  through  the  hot  summer  weather. 

Summer  rollers  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  glue  than  those 
made  for  winter  use,  and  consequently  a  larger  proportion  of  water, 
unless  exceedingly  great  care  is  used  in  the  manufacture,  are  likely  soon 
to  become  hard  and  shrunken,  and  consequently  unfit  for  use ;  but,  as 
rollers  are  so  small  an  item  of  expense  in  comparison  to  the  other 
materials  used  in  a  printing  office,  and  good  printing  so  largely  depends 
upon  having  good  rollers,  one  can  well  afford  to  renew  them  when 
needed. 

f  do  not  wish  to  tire  you,  but  another  point  well  worthy  of  your 
consideration  is  the  washing,  or  rather  cleaning,  of  rollers.  And  here 
let  me  lay  down  a  rule,  that  rollers  should  never  be  cleansed  except 
when  dirty.  The  habit  of  washing  up  after  every  job,  and  putting 
rollers  away  clean,  is  a  very  pernicious  one  for  the  printer,  but  very 
satisfactory  to  the  roller  maker.  When  necessary  to  cleanse  rollers,  rub 
up  and  loosen  the  ink  with  a  little  heavy  oil,  using  the  hand  for  that 
purpose.  If  they  are  not  to  be  used  again  at  once,  allow  the  mixture 
of  ink  and  oil  to  remain  upon  them,  thus  forming  an  air-tight  coating, 
preventing  the  undue  absorption  of  moisture  in  warm,  sultry  weather, 
and  the  drying  out  of  the  moisture  in  dry  weather.  If  they  are  to  be 
used  at  once,  run  the  mixture  of  oil  and  ink  off  with  the  hand,  wipe  off 
what  is  left  with  a  clean  rag,  and  your  rollers  are  in  good  shape  to  go 
ahead. 

( To  be  continued.') 


MANUFACTURE  OF  GOLD  LEAF. 

The  following  is  the  method  usually  adopted  by  manufacturers  of 
gold  leaf  in  this  country.  The  extreme  malleability  of  gold  has  made 
it  a  prominent  metal  in  the  useful  as  well  as  the  fine  arts.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  from  ^2,000,000  to  ^4,000,000  worth  of  this  precious 
metal  is  annually  used  on  ornaments,  in  gilding,  in  lettering,  edging  of 
books,  in  signs,  ornamental  paintings,  and  in  dentistry.  Of  course,  the 
greater  proportion  of  this  is  for  the  first-named  purpose,  although  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  amount  used  in  the  other  industries.  A  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount,  however,  is  necessary  to  cover  a  great  deal  of 
space.  A  cubic  inch  can  be  hammered  so  as  to  cover  a  space  thirty- 
five  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  twenty  of  our  twenty 
dollar  gold  pieces  can  be  drawn  into  a  wire  that  would  reach  around 
the  globe. 

The  gold-leaf  beaters’s  art  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  when  the 
result  is  considered.  The  minute  films  are  so  thin  as  hardly  to  retard 
the  light,  and  yet  possess  all  the  brilliancy  of  color  of  the  solid  block  of 
gold  of  about  twenty-two  carats.  It  is  first  cast  into  a  bar  eight  inches 
long,  one  inch  wide,  and  one-half  inch  thick,  the  weight  being  about 
thirty-five  ounces,  and  rolled  out  until  it  is  about  as  thick  as  your  finger 
nail ;  the  “ribbons,”  as  it  is  called,  are  now  weighed  into  packages  or 
“  beatings”  of  ounces  each.  These  beatings  are  what  the  men  first 
start  to  work  on.  A  man  will  cut  one  of  them  (of  2^  ounces)  into  180 
pieces,  making  the  pieces  about  an  inch  square.  He  next  puts  them 
into  a  “  kutch,”  which  is  made  of  prepared  paper,  the  size  being  2 
inches  square,  lie  lays  these  180  pieces  of  gold  between  these  papers, 
first  a  paper,  then  a  piece  of  gold,  and  beats  on  the  “  kutch  ”  with  an 
iron  hammer  weighing  about  eighteen  pounds,  until  the  gold  is  the  size 
of  the  “  kutch.”  These  pieces  are  cut  into  quarters  and  filled  into  a 
“shoder,”  which  is  made  of  gold-beater’s  skin,  the  size  being  four 
inches  square,  and  holding  all  the  pieces,  numbering  740.  The  gold¬ 
beater’s  skin  is  made  from  a  preparation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  large 
intestines  of  an  ox,  and  the  jwepared  paper  is,  or  may  be,  parchment 
made  from  calf  skin,  rendered  clear  and  white  by  a  peculiar  operation 
that  gives  it  the  ajrpearance  of  writing  paper,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used 
to  some  extent.  The  pieces  are  then  beaten  out  in  the  “  shoder  ”  with 


a  hammer  weighing  about  thirteen  pounds,  making  them  all  four  inches 
sejuare.  These  pieces,  or  “  shoder  leaves”  (as  they  are  now  called), 
are  cut  into  quarters,  making  them  two  inches  square,  and  in  all  2,880 
pieces  or  quarters  of  “  shoder-leaves.”  These  are  filled  into  three 
molds.  Each  mold  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  “  shoder.” 
The  molds  are  five  inches  square  and  hold  nine  hundred  pieces  or 
quarters  of  “  shoder  ”  each. 

The  molds  are  then  beaten  out  separately  with  a  hammer  weighing 
about  eight  pounds  until  the  gold  is  very  nearly  square  with  the  edge 
of  the  molds.  They  are  then  sent  to  girls  for  booking.  Each  girl  will 
take  a  mold  full  of  gold,  taking  each  leaf  out  separately  and  trimming 
the  edges  of  the  leaf  off,  making  them  3^  inches  square,  and  as  the 
leaves  are  cut  they  are  put  into  a  paper  book  holding  twenty-five  leaves. 
The  gold  is  now  ready  for  sale. —  Aviericati  Wood  Worker. 


BRONZE  EMBOSSING. 

For  beauty,  elegance  and  strikingly  ornamental  effect  in  embellish¬ 
ing  stationery,  bronze  embossing  holds  high  place.  For  some  time 
past  this  style  of  work,  says  the  American  Stationer,  has  been  very 
fashionable  in  the  decoration  of  notepaper,  correspondence  cards,  and 
folders  for  all  purposes,  and  the  demand  has  been  largely  increasing. 
At  first  the  aft  was  applied  principally  to  embossing  initial  monograms 
and  crests;  but,  as  greater  proficiency  was  acquired,  more  and  more 
elaborate  work  was  attempted  in  which  the  greatest  of  care  and  skill 
are  required. 

Until  within  a  few  years  embossing  was  done  wholly  by  means  of 
hand-screw  presses,  the  process  being  difficult  and  laborious.  In  former 
methods  of  embossing  the  die  was  set  in  a  small  press  and  a  counter  die 
was  used,  made  of  leather,  with  a  covering  of  gutta-percha.  For  all 
ordinary  purposes  the  hand-screw  press  has  given  place  to  the  steam 
press,  and  with  favorable  results.  The  first  work  executed  by  the 
steam  press  was  a  design  of  rosebuds  and  leaves  done  in  silver  and 
green.  This  sold  rapidly,  practically  demonstrating  the  success  of  the 
new  method.  This  design  is  still  in  the  market,  with  the  addition  of 
being  mounted  upon  an  embossed  card  outlined  in  gold. 

The  process  of  bronze  embossing  is  similar  to  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  color  printing;  the  colors  are  laid  separately  and  the  emboss¬ 
ing  is  done  afterward.  Bronzes  will  not  combine  as  in  ordinary  color¬ 
printing,  but  the  permanent  effect  is  obtained  from  the  last  one  laid. 
Thus,  if  a  yellow  is  laid  over  a  blue,  the  result  is  not  green  as  in  color¬ 
printing,  but  yellow.  This  restricts  the  process  to  a  certain  degree,  for 
if  any  combination  in  bronzes  is  desired  it  must  be  effected  before 
printing. 

Experiments  are  now  being  carried  on  for  improving  embossing 
machinery,  but,  after  all,  the  most  essential  requirement  is  great  force. 
Nearly  every  machine  is  broken  after  being  in  use  for  a  limited  time, 
owing  to  the  immense  pressure  necessary,  but  this  w'ill  not  seem  strange 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  a  comparison  between  the  embossing  and 
ordinary  printing  machine  the  ratio  is  as  one  thousand  to  one. 

The  colors  most  in  vogue  are  gold  and  silver,  while  the  patent 
bronzes,  such  as  peacock-blue  and  other  delicate  shades,  prove  very 
popular.  The  designs  are  all  remarkable  for  richness  and  delicacy  of 
coloring,  while  many  possess  special  artistic  merit. 

One  design  resembles  modern  water-color  painting;  on  a  leafless 
branch  of  a  tree  are  perched  seven  birds,  embossed  in  quiet  but  effective 
colors.  Another  is  a  plaque  in  gold  on  which  is  embossed  in  silver  a 
child  holding  a  kitten,  while  a  branch  of  “pussy  willow”  projects  from 
either  side  of  the  plaque,  making  a  handsome  and  tasteful  card. 
Embossing  is  particularly  suitable  for  menus.  One  design  has  simply 
the  word  “  Dinner”  in  artistic  lettering;  the  “  D”  is  made  to  represent 
an  old-fashioned  fireplace,  the  framework  of  the  letter  being  embossed 
to  imitate  the  bricks  of  the  chimney,  while  at  the  bottom  are  several  logs 
from  which  the  flames  are  leaping  up  toward  a  pot  hung  in  the  center 
of  the  letter.  One  of  the  latest  designs  shown  is  the  head  of  Marguerite 
in  “  Faust.”  The  face  is  embossed  in  clear  silver,  and  is  well  set  off  by 
the  other  colors  used,  while  the  details  are  carefully  and  skillfully  exe¬ 
cuted,  making  it  altogether  a  very  attractive  design. 

The  po.ssibilities  in  artistic  bronze  embossing  have  by  no  means  been 
exhausted,  and  as  there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  the  art,  its  future  may 
well  be  predicted  as  bright. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


A  QUESTIONABLE  HONOR. 

Tt)  the  Editor :  Chicago,  August  i,  1887. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  been  unsparing  in  its  condemnation  of 
the  amateur  craze.  The  delightful  specimens  of  amateur  art,  reproduced 
in  its  pages  at  intervals,  reveal,  to  the  educated  printer,  the  extent  to 
which  this  fad  has  gone,  and,  no  doubt,  have  had  a  good  effect  toward 
repressing  the  ridiculous  efforts  of  the  soi-disant  printers  in  many  places. 

The  amateur  designer  deserves  a  word  or  two  of  censure.  The 
writer’s  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  border  which  has  been  cast  and 


put  on  the  market.  The  distinguished  ugliness  and  want  of  merit  of 
the  design  is  at  once  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  The  wonder  is  that  any 
type  foundry  would  cast  it  and  put  it  on  the  shelf  for  sale. 

No  encouragement  should  be  given  to  these  ugly  and  inartistic 
productions.  Stop  buying  them,  and  eventually  they  will  disappear. 
The  cpiestion  of  taste  is  not  applicable  to  the  case.  They  are  merely 
the  efforts  of  silly  amateurs,  who  imagine  they  can  reproduce  the  beauty 
of  a  Warwick  castle  in  cake  and  sugar,  or  rebuild  a  second  St.  Peter’s  in 
gingerbread.  T.  D.  P. 

FROM  THE  DOMINION. 

To  the  Editor :  Toronto,  August  4,  1887. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  to  report  besides  a  state  of  trade  so  flat 
that  it  might  be  said  very  briefly,  nothing  doing.  Those  who  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  printers  have  been  very  busy  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season ;  but  during  July  business  has  declined,  gradually 
increasing  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
large  number  who  have  come,  not  only  from  other  cities,  but  from 
country  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  There  is  nothing 
encouraging  in  prospect.  It  w'ould  be  wise  for  others  not  to  come  this 
way.  The  printers’  supply  establishments  have  been  very  busy. 

The  Miller  &  Richards’  house  has  been  sending  new  dresses  for 
newspapers  and  outfits  for  job  offices.  The  popularity  of  the  Miller  & 
Richards’  Canadian  business,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Patter¬ 
son,  is  very  flattering  to  that  gentleman. 

The  Campbell  press  agency  in  Canada  is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  Johnston,  who  is  well  known  to  the  printing  trade  of  the  Dominion 
as  a  fair  dealing,  energetic  business  man. 

The  firm  of  Westman  &  Baker  are  now  doing  a  large  Imsiness  in  the 
manufacture  of  job  presses  and  paper  cutters  in  their  new  establishment 
on  Wellington  street  west.  Yours,  etc.,  York. 


FROM  UTAH. 

To  the  Editor :  Salt  Lake  City,  August  i,  1887. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  magazine  since  its  com¬ 
mencement,  and  having  looked  in  vain  in  your  correspondents’  columns 
for  any  communication  from  this  city,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitancy  I 
take  the  liberty  of  letting  your  readers  know  how  the  art  preservative 
progresses  in  the  city  of  the  saints.  Business  at  present  is  only  fair, 
with  prospects  about  the  same,  and  at  time  of  writing  there  are  “  subs  ” 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  as  the  recent  suspension  of  one  ’of  our 
evening  papers  has,  of  course,  increased  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Salt  Lake  City  has  been  the  grave  of  many  a  journalistic  venture, 
the  De77iocrat  being  the  last  to  succumb  to  the  inevitable,  having  sus¬ 
pended  publication  July  16,  after  an  existence  of  a  little  over  two  years. 
This  leaves  Salt  Lake  with  one  evening  paper,  the  Deseret  News  (Mor¬ 
mon),  and  two  morning  papers,  the  lle/-ald  (Mormon)  and  the  Tribune 
(Gentile).  It  possesses  seven  job  offices,  two  of  which  belong  to  the 
Tribu/ic  and  News.  The  IIe/-ald's]<N)  establishment  was  sold  to  a  M. 
Parker,  who  transferred  it  to  the  defunct  De/7ioc7-at,  which  in  turn  sold 


it  to  the  Tribtnie,  with  the  rest  of  their  plant,  from  which  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Messrs.  Ackerman,  Pratt  &  Waugh,  who  were  lately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  De/nocrat,  the  former  having  been  the  foreman  of  the 
jobroom — who  will  continue  the  business — and  as  he  has  heretofore 
enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for  turning  out  first-class  work,  they  will  no 
doubt  make  a  success  of  their  venture.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
cutting  in  prices,  one  firm  hiring  girls  and  paying  them  I2J^  cents  per 
thousand  ems.  Pressmen  do  not  receive  very  munificent  salaries;  one 
who  had  been  at  the  business  over  twelve  years  was  offered  by  one  firm 
the  huge  sum  oi  $12  per  week  to  take  charge  of  a  pressroom  containing 
three  or  four  jobbers  and  two  cylinder  presses.  What  would  the  press¬ 
men  of  the  liast  think  of  such  an  offer  ?  The  proprietors  seem  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  opinion  that  the  work  can  be  done  by  boys.  There  is  little  if 
any  demand  for  artistic  colored  productions,  the  idea  being  to  have 
work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

There  has  been  a  little  difficulty  between  the  union  and  the  news¬ 
papers  in  regard  to  salaries,  the  Gentile  papers  paying  all  cash,  and  the 
Mormon  paying  part  cash  and  part  store  jiay  and  produce,  the  union 
desiring  that  the  latter  system  should  be  abolished.  So  far,  however,  it 
has  not  gained  its  point,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  by  persistent  ham¬ 
mering  and  agitation  it  wilt  eventually  succeed.  P.  S. 


FROM  COUNCIL  BLUFFS. 

To  the  Editor  :  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  August  3,  1887. 

At  the  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  the  printing  business  at  the 
“Bluffs”  has  been  rather  quiet.  However,  we  are  hopeful  for  the 
future,  the  outlook  being  very  good.  The  building  of  the  motor  railway 
here  and  out  to  Lake  Manawa,  which,  by  the  way,  is  becoming  quite  a 
resort,  besides  other  extensive  public  improvements,  have  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  printing  business,  and  prevented  the  usual  summer  lag. 
The  job  offices  will,  in  all  probability,  have  to  increase  their  forces  to 
some  extent  by  the  time  this  is  in  print  and  before  readers. 

The  prices  for  work  are  not  all  that  we  might  wish  for,  though  taken 
all  in  all,  I  know  of  many  cities  as  large  or  larger  than  this  that  are 
much  worse  off  in  this  Tespect.  For  night  work  we  get  35  cents  jier 
thousand  ems,  32^4  cents  for  bookwork,  and  ;gi5  per  week  for  job 
printers. 

Although  I  consider  myself  a  “  fixture  ”  here,  so  to  speak,  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  do  not  expect  to  take  up  the  “banner,”  I  should 
like  to  see  The  Inland  Printer  revive  its  “.State  of  Trade  ”  depart¬ 
ment.  I  want  to  see  something  about  how  jirices  for  work  range  at 
different  points  over  the  country.  I  derive  much  satisfaction  from 
reading  these  brief  summaries.  I  am,  etc.,  Benjamin. 


FROM  SYRACUSE. 

To  the  Editor:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1887. 

We  have  some  very  enterprising  ( ? )  newspapers  here  in  Syracuse. 
The  Standard  came  out  a  week  ago  last  Sunday,  with  a  mighty  flourish 
of  trumpets  over  its  enlargement  to  sixteen  pages,  and  cautioned  pur¬ 
chasers  to  be  sure  that  they  received  the  whole  paper.  Of  the  sixteen 
pages,  I  counted  no  less  than  seven  which  were  composed  wholly  of 
plates.  Recently  the  daily  edition  came  out  in  an  alleged  enlarged  form, 
which  was  accomplished  by  cutting  down  the  width  of  the  columns, 
and  adding  an  extra  one  to  each  page,  to  admit  of  the  use  of  plates.' 
This  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  scheme  agitated  some  time  since 
by  the  publisher.  About  the  time  that  the  Jo7i/-7tars  new  Hoe  type- 
revolving  perfecting  press  was  put  in  operation,  the  Evc/ii7ig  Herald 
came  forth  as  an  eight-page  sheet,  filled  with  plates,  and  the  editor 
stated  that  a  “rush  of  advertising”  necessitated  the  new  departure. 
Within  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  it  has  fallen  back  to  its  old 
four-page  size,  except  on  Fridays,  when  it  appears  as  an  eight-page,  and 
springs  upon  a  suffering  community  a  whole  page  of  German  plates.  In 
its  four-page  form  it  uses  no  plates,  but  they  come  in  quite  handy 
on  Sunday.  The  Courier  some  time  ago  had  a  long,  double-leaded 
editorial  regarding  its  enlargement,  which  consisted  of  an  additional 
column  upon  each  of  its  four  pages,  and  which  was  either  filled  with 
an  advertisement  for  a  lager  beer  foundry,  or  with  plates  and  “  ideal  ” 
patent  medicine  cards.  That  paper,  too,  has  fallen  back  into  its  old 
rut,  and  is  apparently  as  interesting  as  ever.  The  Jo/tr/ial  is  the  only 
one  of  the  city  dailies  which  sticks  to  its  enlargement,  and  by  its  use  of 
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“  turtles  ”  has  knocked  plates  out  of  the  question.  It  consists  of  four 
pages  of  nine  columns  each,  and  is  not  issued  on  Sunday.  The  Stmday 
Times  fills  over  half  of  its  sheet  with  imported  stereotyped  matter,  and 
styles  itself  “  an  illustrated  newpsaper.”  Thanks  to  goodness,  I  am  able 
to  state  that  the  Laborer,  conducted  by  two  first-class  union  men,  is  able 
to  pay  for  the  setting  of  its  own  type,  and  does  not  call  in  any  stereo¬ 
typed  columns  from  the  pens  of  highly-fed  and  poorly-paid  magazine 
writers. 

The  coming  event  in  labor  circles  in  this  city  is  the  annual  excur¬ 
sion  and  picnic  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  which,  this 
year,  will  take  place  at  Pleasant  Beach,  Onondaga  Lake.  It  will  be 
held  on  Labor  Holiday,  Monday,  September  5,  and  promises  to  be  a 
grand  success.  A  parade  will  take  place  in  the  morning,  in  which  all 
the  unions  represented  in  the  assembly  are  to  take  part.  Undoubtedly 
many  unions  from  out  of  town  will  he  present. 

At  the  present  writing,  trade  in  this  city  is  not  very  brisk. 

Syracu<?e  Typographical  Union,  No.  55,  has  now  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  members  in  good  standing. 

The  city  directory  has  just  been  issued  from  the  Journal  jobrooms. 
It  is  a  neat  looking  book  of  about  four  hundred  pages.  Its  publisher, 
Mr.  Boyd,  gives  the  population  of  the  city  as  over  eighty-one  thousand. 

K.  E.  H. 


FROM  NEW  ORLEANS. 

'To  the  Editor :  New  Orleans,  July  27,  1887. 

By  a  rough  calculation  in  some  of  the  morning  newspaper  offices  it 
has  been  found  that  the  heat  in  a  room  lighted  by  gas  is  from  two  to 
four  degrees  greater  than  one  lighted  by  electricity.  It  is,  therefore, 
fortunate  that  we  are  supplied  with  electricity  at  this  time,  for  it  is 
claimed  that  the  heat  has  been  greater  in  this  city  for  several  days  during 
the  past  fortnight  than  for  fifteen  years.  A  gentleman  employed  in  the 
Bee  {EAbeille)  (a  morning  paper,  at  one  time  printed  in  French  and 
English,  but  now  printed  in  French,  which  retains  its  English  name 
among  English-speaking  residents)  informed  me,  a  few  days  since,  that 
one  night  last  week  the  thermometer  in  that  office  reached  108  degrees. 
A  printer  certainly  deserves  commiseration  ! 

During  the  past  month  several  offices  have  been  kept  quite  busy 
printing  tickets,  dodgers  and  posters  for  excursions,  balls  and  picnics; 
but  the  presence,  among  the  array  of  subs  on  some  of  the  dailies,  of 
some  of  the  shining  lights  of  job  offices,  justifies  the  belief  that  all  that 
is  now  concluded. 

It  has  been  pulilished  here  that  several  newspapers  have  contracted 
to  have  their  printing  done  by  the  typesetting  machine,  which  is  to  be 
rented  to  them,  one  machine,  engineered  by  an  experienced  man, 
supplying  several  papers.  It  is  claimed  that  this  machine,  under  the 
guidance  of  one  man,  will  perform  the  work  of  ten  men,  thus  throwing 
out  of  employment  nine  men  now  employed.  While  this  has  created 
some  excitement  among  the  printers  here,  there  is  but  little  confidence 
placed  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  a  success.  This  announcement, 
together  with  the  fact  of  the  enacting  of  the  nine-hour  law  by  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  which  latter  shows  in  itself  that 
there  is  already  a  surplus  of  printers,  calls  to  mind  an  exhibit  at  the 
World’s  Exposition,  in  1885,  with  remarks  attending  it:  ‘“Textus 
Sententiam’  of  Peter  of  Lombardy,  teacher  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas. 
This  book  is  printed  in  old  Latin  and  English  black  letter;  it  is  bound 
in  beech-wood  and  bear  skin,  and  was  printed  in  1488,  printing  itself 
having  been  then  in  use  only  forty  years.  Attached  to  the  book  is  an 
iron  hook,  by  which,  in  the  times  when  books  were  treasures  and  care¬ 
fully  guarded,  it  was  chained  to  a  reading  desk  in  a  monastery.”  In 
1488  there  was  not  enough  material,  either  human  or  metal,  to  supply 
the  demand  of  reading  matter ;  today,  when  there  are  numbers  of  idle 
printers  (and  other  workingmen)  books  at  20  cents,  papers  at  2 
cents,  lack  for  purchasers.  Well — can  this  machine  be  a  success? 
On  exhibition  at  this  ILxposition  was  the  portrait  of  probably  the  first 
“typographical  tourist,”  “Isaiah  Thomas,  a  Bostonian,  who,  in  his 
youth,  was  a  printer,  and  passed  from  town  to  town  with  his  press  on 
his  back.  During  the  Revolution  he  published  the  Massachusetts  Spy, 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.” 

A  measure,  which  is  receiving  stronger  support  with  the  passage  of 
time,  is  the  fixing  of  dues,  in  No.  17,  by  the  per  cent  .system.  It  is 


argued  further  that  this  system  should  be  international,  since  the  sub 
element  is  everywhere  in  existence,  and  there  are  many  places  where 
some  men  obtain  from  one  to  three  days  a  week,  against  seven  by 
regulars.  This  would  be  a  just  law,  to  say  the  least,  and  to  illustrate  its 
success  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  Screwmen’s  Association,  of  this 
city,  the  strongest  local  labor  organization  extant,  which  enforces  this 
system.  D.  F.  F. 

FROM  DETROIT. 

To  the  Editor  :  Detroit,  July  25,  1887. 

Of  late  I  have  seen  no  correspondence  from  this  city  in  the  columns 
of  The  Inland  Printer,  and,  with  a  knowledge  that  “each  waits  for 
the  other,”  I  trust  that  a  few  gossipy  items  may  not  prove  unacceptable. 

During  the  past  week  the  Acme  Printing  Company  has  consolidated 
with  the  Commercial  Publishing  Company,  the  firm  to  be  known  under 
the  latter  name.  J.  H.  Brownell,  of  the  Commercial  Company,  retires 
from  the  concern,  having  sold  out  his  interest  to  his  former  partner, 
V.  C.  Lozee.  The  joining  of  the  plants  makes  the  Commercial  one  of 
the  finest  job  offices  in  the  state. 

J.  F.  Eby  is  running  a  full  force  on  full  time  for  all  piece  as  well  as 
week  hands,  all  of  the  frames  being  occupied.  Outside  directory  work 
is  the  reason,  and  no  cessation  is  looked  for  for  some  time  to  come. 

Shelley  P.  Browne,  a  job  printer,  formerly  in  business  here,  recently 
returned  from  an  extended  trijr  about  the  state  and  through  the  West. 
He  pronounces  his  trip  as  having  been  a  pleasant  one,  and  most 
assuredly  beneficial  to  his  health. 

Geo.  C.  Kelly,  “  Pere  Absinthe,”  your  former  correspondent  here, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit. 
Business  quite  frequently  takes  him  south,  but  the  timber  is  grown  in 
southern  Indiana  and  Tennessee.  We  are  informed  that  “there  is 
more  money  in  lumbering  in  a  day  than  in  printing  in  six  months.” 
But  all  printers  have  not  the  “  head  ”  for  business  that  George  has. 

There  are  a  number  of  religious  and  party  organs  here  that  employ 
mainly  apprentices  in  their  composition.  One  has  a  foreman,  and  four 
boys  to  aid  in  the  work ;  another  has  three  boys  and  five  girls  ;  while 
still  another  has  three  girls,  to  whom  the  munificent  scale  of  10  cents 
per  thousand  ems  was  paid !  In  this  office  the  foreman  receives  ;^io 
per  week,  and  his  only  hold  on  his  position  is  to  aid  in  crushing  out 
all  signs  of  rising  ambition  by  prompt  consultation  with  the  reverend 
editor,  and  the  subsequent  dismissal  of  the  offending  compositor. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  is  manifested  by  some  of  the  employing 
printers  regarding  the  nine  hour  law,  but  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  serious 
will  result  therefrom. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  society  paper,  to  be  known  as  Le  Billet,  will 
appear  in  the  fall  or  winter.  A  printer  is  at  the  head  of  the  concern, 
and  is  endeavoring  to  interest  society-goers  to  form  a  stock  company. 
As  yet  the  outcome  is  doubtful,  as  four  society  journals  have  failed  here, 
the  Sunday  papers  occupying  the  field  and  filling  it  satisfactorily. 

Senator. 


FROM  OMAHA. 

To  the  Editor :  Omaha,  August  4,  1887. 

Inasmuch  as  circumstances  prevented  me  sending  you  a  letter  last 
month,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  one  thing  in  particular,  which 
would  have  been  much  more  appropriate  last  month.  The  matter  I 
refer  to  was  the  very  prominent  part  taken  by  Omaha  Typographical 
Union,  No.  190,  in  the  labor  demonstration  on  Independence  Day.  The 
pressmen,  stereotypers  and  electrotypers  are  equally  deserving  of  men¬ 
tion.  About  2,500  men  from  the  different  labor  organizations  of  the 
city  were  in  the  procession.  Of  these  about  two  hundred  were  mem¬ 
bers  ol  the  printers’  union,  and  some  fifty  or  more  from  the  pressmen, 
stereotypers  and  electrotypers.  The  printers,  pressmen,  stereotypers 
and  electrotypers  all  wore  long  linen  dusters.  The  printers  wore  white 
straw  hats,  while  the  others,  before  mentioned,  wore  white  tiles  —  and 
all  carried  canes.  They  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  saw  them. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  botli  unions  are  in  a  most 
healthy  and  flourishing  condition.  The  pressmen,  stereotypers  and 
electrotypers  have  been  organized  but  a  few  months,  yet  they  are  in 
perfect  working  order,  and  will  doubtless  accomplish  much  good  for 
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themselves  and  the  printers,  with  wliom  their  line  of  work  is  so 
intimately  connected.  The  two  orders  working  in  conjunction  are  sure 
to  reap  success  if  they  do  not  become  too  anxious  and  overreach  them¬ 
selves.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  something  of  a  conservative  ;  that  is, 
I  think  it  better  to  plod  slowly  up  the  hill  and  be  sure  of  reaching  the 
top  than  to  make  one  bold  dash  and  lose  what  has  been  gained. 
However,  within  the  past  six  months  the  Omaha  union  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal.  They  have  raised  the  scale  on  newspaper  com¬ 
position  from  32  to  37  cents  for  daywork,  35  to  40  cents  for  nightwork, 
and  the  job  scale  was  raised  from  $15  to  $18  per  week  of  fifty-nine 
hours.  And  all  this  with  scarcely  any  opposition  from  employers.  I 
may  add  also  that  during  the  same  period  several  offices  have  been 
“  squared,”  that  is,  those  men  employed  in  the  offices  in  question  who 
were  worthy  to  become  members  of  the  union  were  urged  to  come  in, 
and  the  professional  rats  were  let  out.  Where  is  the  union  that  can 
show  abetter  record  for  1887  than  Omaha,  No.  190?  The  union  has 
not  been  at  all  arrogant  in  its  demands,  but,  being  in  the  right,  appealed 
to  reason  with  the  proprietors.  The  fact  that  so  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  slightest  sign  of  a  strike  or  trouble  of  any  nature 
speaks  volumes  for  the  wisdom,  good  judgment  and  unexcelled  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  union  affairs. 

Mr.  MacKellar’s  system  of  measurement,  which  The  Inl.a.nd 
Pri.nter  so  clearly  elucidates  in  the  July  number,  is  the  system  of  the 
future,  and  I  do  not  think  any  great  way  in  the  future.  Men  connected 
with  the  printing  business  with  whom  I  have  conversed  in  regard  to  the 
MacKellar  system  are  unanimous  in  saying  it  is  absolutely  fair  so  far  as 
they  are  able  to  judge.  Unless  it  should  be  proven  otherwise — which 
is  not  even  probable — I  hope  to  see  it  adopted  and  accepted  by  all  in 
the  near  future. 

By  the  way,  if  there  is  anyone  who  wants  to  set  a  few  lines  of  type 
quite  rapidly,  in  order  to  beat  an  Omaha  man,  here  is  an  opportunity. 
A  local  paper  stated  yesterday  that  Mr.  Sam.  Mahon,  of  this  city,  would 
wager  $1,000  that  he  can  set  more  type  in  five  hours  than  any  man  in 
the  United  States.  Very  respectfully,  Amos. 


EXAMPLE  AND  ADMONITION. 

To  the  Editor  :  Omaha,  July  27,  1887.' 

In  endeavoring  to  refine  their  manners  in  the  composing  room 
compositors  will  accomplish  more  objects  than  one.  Not  only  will  they 
benefit  themselves,  but  they  will  exert  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
younger  generation.  There  is  usually  a  number  of  young  fellows  in  the 
composing  room  who  are  eager  to  imitate  the  ways  of  their  elders.  If 
the  older  men  are  inclined  to  indulge  in  swearing,  gambling,  drinking, 
relating  obscene  stories,  etc.,  unless  the  boys  are  rare  exceptions,  they 
not  only  soon  learn  to  participate,  but  will  be  eager  to  do  so.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  moral  tone  of  a  composing  room  should  not  be  as 
high  as  that  of  many  other  places.  A  responsibility  surely  rests  upon 
.the  older  men.  They,  by  their  example  and  advice,  can  do  much 
toward  bringing  the  “  kids  ”  to  see  matters  in  the  right  light.  A  false 
standard  of  manhood  is  sometimes  set  up.  The  young  fellow,  fresh 
from  the  village  newspaper  office,  is  often  given  to  understand  that, 
unless  he  drinks,  spends  his  money  freely,  gambles,  and  paints  the  burg 
a  brilliant  crimson  periodically,  he  isn’t  a  “  square  man,”  and  that  he 
can’t  get  work  unless  he  does.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  young  man 
who  has  for  his  motto,  “  Millions  for  bread,  but  not  one  cent  for  beer,” 
and  lives  up  to  it,  has  a  capital  not  to  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Have  an  opinion  of  your  own  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  stand  by  it.  Right 
here  is  where  the  better  element  can  do  much  good.  When  an  inex¬ 
perienced  youth  commences  to  associate  with  “  the  gang,”  frequenting 
saloons,  gambling  houses,  and  the  abode  of  the  “  free  and  easy,”  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  rendered  of  no  account  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Let  some  one  try  and  draw  him  away  and  induce  him  to  seek 
better  company,  company  that  will  lift  him  up  and  turn  his  thoughts 
upon  nobler  objects  than  the  mere  gratification  of  the  baser  passions.  It 
is  not  right  to  condemn  him. 

Another  thing.  It  is  much  easier  to  turn  the  younger  men  away 
from  these  evils  than  it  is  to  reform  them  after  ij  is  once  confirmed. 
Some  will  say  that  a  person  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  privileges 
of  others,  and  that  it  is  no  one’s  business  whether  they  go  to  the  bad 
or  not.  Even  the  very  boys  one  is  trying  to  help  will  sometimes  strike 


back.  Many  an  “  old  roadster  ”  today  would,  no  doubt,  feel  thankful  if 
somebody  had  made  it  his  business  to  snatch  the  “  growler  ”  from  his 
hand  when  he  was  first  tempted  to  drink ;  to  have  told  him  the  dangers 
that  lie  hidden  in  the  dice-box  and  its  little  white  cubes  when  he  first 
consented  to  “see  who  should  pay  for  the  cigars,”  and  as  a  result 
aroused  a  slumbering  passion  for  gambling. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  being  a  drunken  tramp  printer,  reviled  and 
avoided  by  men,  he  would  be  the  possessor  of  a  happy  home,  in  which, 
in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  children  he  could  forget,  for  a  time,  the 
world  and  all  its  cares. 

In  youth  is  the  time  to  form  the  foundation  for  character ;  so  let 
every  effort  be  made  to  influence  the  boys  to  aim  upward,  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  A.  S.  G. 


FROM  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor ;  Sheffield,  July  21,  1887. 

The  printers  of  the  British  Isles  are,  generally  .speaking,  now 
experiencing  a  state  of  trade  which  may  be  called  far  from  brisk,  but  as 
this  is  the  slack  season,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  such  a  state  ^of 
things  would  fall  to  their  lot.  London  is  said  to  be  more  than  usually 
quiet  for  the  summer  season,  a  large  number  of  names  appearing  on  the 
books  of  the  society,  but  a  number  of  the  larger  provincial  towns  are 
situated  more  favorably,  several  departments  of  the  trade  being  reported 
busy.  The  parliamentary  and  municipal  voting  lists  are  now  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  will  provide  a  few  days’  hard  work  for  many  country 
printers. 

Newspapers  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  surpass  theimselves  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  jubilee.  Big  papers  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
nearjy  all  our  more  eminent  papers  presenting  several  supplementary 
sheets. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  thoughtful  mind  that  the  supremacy 
which  England  has  enjoyed  over  nations  of  the  world  so  long  is 
gradually  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  inventive  genius  which 
characterized  our  people  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  was  the 
cause  of  England’s  wonderful  advancement.  The  almost  simultaneous 
invention  of  the  locomotive  and  the  steam  engine  at  once  placed  us  far 
ahead  of  other  nations.  These  two  motive  powers  necessarily  were  the 
incentive  for  the  large  amount  of  labor-saving  machinery  which  rapidly 
came  into  use.  The  progressive  stride  then  made  was  so  rapid,  that 
other  countries  could  not  keep  pace,  and  had  to  content  themselves  by 
purchasing  from  England  till  such  time  as  similar  prosperity  should 
occur  to  them.  That  time  has  come.  Englishmen  have  now  to  compete 
with  nations  whose  artisans  have  had  a  superior  technical  education, 
and  quite  as  competent  in  the  majority  of  manufactures  as  themselves. 
Our  continental  competitors,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  can 
produce  a  first-class  article  at  a  price  that  is  impossible  in  England. 
The  competitive  failures  of  this  country  are  becoming  more  pronounced 
year  by  year. 

This  sea-girt  island  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  education  of  its 
people.  Educational  facilities  of  today  present  a  marked  contrast  with 
those  of  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  thirty  per  cent  of  our  population 
could  neither  hold  a  pen  nor  read  a  book ;  now  the  percentage  is  only 
seven. 

The  future  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  to  a  very  material  extent 
on  the  learning  of  its  young  people.  Every  effort  to  increase  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  our  people  provides  work  for  the  printer.  The 
increase  in  knowledge  is  already  being  exhibited  in  a  substantial  way 
by  the  greater  demand  for  pure  and  wholesome  literature.  Many  of  the 
trashy  publications  which  used  to  claim  the  support  of  the  younger 
people  have  had  to  give  way  to  the  advancement  of  journals  of  a  more 
satisfactory  nature.  The  taste  for  reading  really  good  books  is  ever  in 
the  ascendant,  and  the  future  prospects  for  the  typographer  are  conse¬ 
quently  all  the  more  promising. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Printers’  International  Specimen  Exchange 
has  just  been  issued,  and  exhibits  a  considerable  advancement  on  the 
previous  volumes  of  this  useful  work.  The  English  productions  show 
a  decided  improvement  in  almost  every  detail,  but  the  efforts  of  our 
German  brethren  put  England  in  the  shade.  Most  of  the  German 
specimens  are  real  gems  of  typography,  and  cannot  fail  to  teach  a  fine 
lesson  on  harmony  of  color  and  general  effect.  If  it  is  'possible  for 
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artistic  printing  to  continue  to  advance  in  a  similar  way  to  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  years,  the  future  volumes  of  this  exchange  will  be  treasures 
indeed.  Several  of  England’s  best  color-printers  will  contribute  to  the 
next  issue  of  the  American  Specimen  Exchange. 

The  various  exhibitions  throughout  the  country  continue  to  do  good 
Imsiness.  The  Manchester  exhibition  is  the  best  show  of  moving 
machinery  held  in  England  since  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  printing  exhibit  is  very  large,  though  there  is  nothing  particularly 
striking.  One  brilliant  idea  in  machinery  cannot  fail  to  attract  printers  : 
a  calico-printing  machine  for  working  ten  colors  simultaneously,  to 
which  is  attached  a  drying  apparatus.  The  machine  runs  a  very 
intricate  design  to  perfection,  and  if  a  material  like  calico  can  be  printed 
in  this  speedy  way,  there  is,  at  all  events,  some  probability  that  paper 
can  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Many.  English  printers  are  now  in  the  habit  of  estimating  for  work 
at  decidedly  unremunerative  prices.  The  trade  papers  contain  almost 
innumerable  instances  of  this  cut-throat  business,  which  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase.  Great  discrepancies  can  be  seen  in  every  contract,  and 
printers  who  thus  work  for  the  sake  of  doing  something  are  their  own 
enemies. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  I  think,  can  justly  be 
termed  “  the  printer’s  friend,”  has  extended  his  munificence  to  this 
country.  This  wealthy  American  has  created  a  splendid  and  useful 
monument  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare.  It 
serves  as  a  substantial  and  beautiful  memorial  of  the  friendly  feeling  of 
the  two  great  nations,  by  which  the  fame  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
are  cherished  as  a  common  inheritance.  Imprimeur. 


IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor  :  SHERBROOKE,  P.  Q.,  July  20,  1887. 

The  following  interesting  data,  compiled  from  the  New  York 
World's  Chronological  History  of  the  United  States,  may  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  craft  who  have  not  the  same 
facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  as  some  of  the  older  ones  : 

1661-3.' — John  Elliott  publishes  his  translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  into  the  Massachusetts- Indian  dialect. 

1685.  — A  printing  press  is  set  up  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  the 
population  of  the  city  being  six  hundred. 

1686.  — No  printing  press  allowed  in  Virginia. 

1689. — Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston,  publishes  in  London,  England, 
his  “  Memorable  Providences  relating  to  Witchcraft  and  Possessions.” 

1704. — The  Boston  News-Letter,  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
America,  appears  April  24. 

1719. — The  first  newspaper  in  Philadelphia  started. 

1721. — -James  F'ranklm  (an  elder  brother  of  Benjamin)  starts  the 
Coiirant,  in  Boston. 

1725. — The  New  York  Gazette,  weekly,  the  first  newspaper  in  New 
York,  makes  its  first  appearance. 

1 733. — John  Peter  Zenger  starts  a  paper  in  New  York. 

1740. — Number  of  newspapers  in  the  English  Colonies,  ii  ;  Boston, 
5;  New  York,  i ;  Pennsylvania,  3  (one  being  German) ;  Virginia,  i. 

1751. — First  printing  press  in  New  Jersey  set  up  at  Woodbridge. 

1754.  — First  printing  press  in  North  Carolina  set  up. 

1755.  — The  North  Carolina  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  that 
state,  makes  its  first  appearance  at  Newbern,  in  December.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  Connecticut,  also  appears  during 
this  year,  at  New  Haven. 

1756.  — The  first  newspaper  in  New  Hampshire,  the  A^ew  Ilainp- 
shire  Gazette,  is  started  at  Portsmouth,  October  7. 

1761.  — The  Wilmington  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  Delaware, 
is  issued  at  Wilmington. 

1762.  — The  Provide7ice  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  is  published.  The  first  printing  press  in  Georgia  is  set 
up  at  Savannah. 

1763.  — The  Georgia  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  Georgia,  is 
started  at  Savannah,  on  the  17th  of  April. 

1764.  — The  Connecticut  the  first  newspaper  published  in 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  first  issued  October  29. 


1770.  — The  Massachusetts  Spy  is  first  published  at  Boston,  in  July. 

1771.  — The  Albany  Gazette,  tht  first  newspaper  in  Albany,  is  started 
in  November. 

1793- — The  Maryland  Journal,  the  first  newspaper  in  Baltimore, 
appears  August  20. 

1776. — Paine  publishes  at  Philadelphia,  the  first  number  of  the 
Crisis,  December  19. 

1784.  — The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  the  Genei'al  Advertiser,  is 
changed  from  a  weekly,  and  becomes  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States. 

1785.  — The  first  city  directory  published  in  the  United  States, 
appears  in  Philadelphia. 

1798. — The  Mmerva,  a  New  York  city  daily,  established  in  1794, 
at  about  this  time  changes  its  name  to  the  Co7n)nercial  Advertiser.  It  is 
edited  by  Noah  Webster,  subsequently  author  of  Webster’s  Dictionary. 

1798. — Philadelphia  has  eight  dailies.  New  York,  five  or  six;  Bos¬ 
ton,  five  or  six  semi-weeklies. 

1810. — -One  hundred  and  eighty  paper  mills  in  the  United  States. 

1813.— Stereotyping  and  printing  from  electrotype  plates  first 
practiced  in  the  United  States.  The  Daily  Advertiser,  Boston’s  first 
daily,  appears. 

1818.  — The  first  Methodist  newspaper  in  the  United  States  is  started 
at  Boston. 

1819.  — The  Anierican  Farmer,  the  first  agricultural  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  appears  at  Baltimore  April  2.  The  Watchman  and 
Rejlector,  the  first  Baptist  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  appears 
during  the  month  of  May. 

1823. — Benthuysen,  of  Albany,  New  York,  sets  up  and  stmts  the 
first  steampower  printing  press  in  America. 

1832.  — James  Gordon  Bennett  issues  the  first  number  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  October  29. 

1833.  — -The  Knickei-bocker  Magazine  is  started  in  New  York,  by 
Mr.  Peabody. 

1834.  — Horace  Greeley,  Jonas  Winchester,  and  E.  Sibbett,  bring  out 
the  New  Yorker.  March  22. 

1835.  — Bennett,  Anderson  and  Smith,  bring  out  the  New  York 
Herald  as  a  2  cent  paper.  May  6.  James  and  Erastus  Brooks  bring 
out  the  New  York  Express. 

1839. — Freeman  Hunt  establishes  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

1841. — The  New  York  Ti-ibune  appears  on  the  loth  of  April,  as 
the  avowed  organ  of  the  Whig  party.  New  Yorker  and  the  Log  Cabin 
merged  into  the  Weekly  Tribune,  in  July. 

1849. — The  Sun,  Hei'ald,  Tribune,  Journal  oj  Commerce,  Courier, 
and  Enquii-cr,  form  a  syndicate  for  gathering  news  under  the  name  of 
the  New  York  Associated  Press.  G.  J.  M. 


FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor :  Indianapolis,  August  3,  1887. 

To  say  that  matters  in  the  printing  trade  here  are  somewhat  mixed 
does  not  express  the  situation.  The  long-tailed  Protective  fraternity  still 
hold  the  fort  in  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  offices.  The  Post,  the  new 
morning  paper  started  up  by  the  locked-out  printers  and  their  friends, 
is  having  great  success.  It  has  only  been  running  a  little  over  two 
weeks  yet  its  circulation  is  over  5,000  copies  per  day,  and  its  managers 
are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  lack  of  press  facilities.  They 
will  be  compelled  to  procure  a  faster  machine  'than  the  one  now 
used.  The  action  of  both  the  Journal  and  Sentmelhas,  placed  the  two  par¬ 
ties  they  represent  in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  as  both  have  always 
made  great  professions  of  their  undying  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
working  people ;  never  failing  to  have  a  plank  in  their  platforms  pro¬ 
fessing  their  willingness,  if  successful  at  the  polls,  to  procure  the  passage 
of  such  laws  as  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  working  people.  Now 
come  these  two  organs  in  the  face  of  all  these  professions,  and  deliber¬ 
ately  turn  seventy-eight  good,  honest  workingmen  out  into  the  streets 
for  no  other  reason  (as  they  claim  it  was  not  a  matter  of  wages)  than 
that  they  belonged  to  a  union  whose  main  object  is  to  encourage  better 
workmen  and  protect  themselves  from  unprincipled  employers,  and  a 
class  of  men  who  make  it  a  business  to  displace  honest  workmen  in 
every  dishonorable  way  possible.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  these  organs 
I  will  doubtless  have  the  gall  to  ask  honest  workingmen  to  vote  their 
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tickets  at  the  coming  election.  Then  is  the  time  for  them  to  receive  a 
rebuke  that  will  teach  them  a  lesson  they  will  not  soon  forget. 

Business  in  the  different  job  ofiRces  is  only  fair  with  some  and  dull 
with  others.  Prospects  for  a  light  fall  trade. 

Wm.  B.  Barford  is  putting  in  another  Campbell  four-roller  book  and 
job  press.  This  will  make  six  book  and  job  presses  and  two  Campbell 
lithographing  presses  in  the  establishment. 

Secretary-Treasurer  AIcClevey  is  sending  out  circulars  asking  unions 
to  assist  No.  i  in  every  way  possible  in  its  fight  to  maintain  its  princi¬ 
ples.  I  hope  all  of  them  will  come  to  the  rescue.  I  noticed  a  very 
annoying  error  in  his  circular  in  speaking  of  the  unfair  offices.  It  says 
Sentinel  and  Herald,  when  it  should  be  Sentinel  and  Journal. 

_ _  J.  M. 

FROM  THE  AR'GENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

To  the  Editor :  Buenos  Ayres,  June  22,  1887. 

Trade  in  this  city  is  excellent,  all  qualified  printers  being  as  busy  as 
they  could  wish. 

Said  La  Nacion  of  yesterday  (Tuesday)  that,  “  as  is  the  style  of 
many  of  the  principal  periodicals  of  the  world,”  they  would  from  that 
date  insert  each  day  in  the  paper  the  circulation  of  their  journal  of  the 
preceding  day  of  publication.  Referring  to  the  position  in  which  it 
was  said  the  notice  would  always  be  found,  a  circulation  of  15,350  on 
the  Sunday  previous  (few  papers  appear  Mondays)  is  observable.  For 
yesterday  the  figure  was  14,800.  This  idea  is  a  very  good  one,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  other  papers  will  follow  the  example.  La  Nacion  is  the 
property  of  General  B.  Mitre  y  Vedia,  president  from  1861  to  1868.  It 
was  established  in  1869,  and  has  now  splendid  offices.  Premises  and 
plant  cost  $110,000. 

Buenos  Ayres  newspaper  men  are  going  in  for  grand  establishments 
wherein  may  be  conducted  their  journals.  El  Correo  Espafiol,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  last  letter,  is  now  running  up  sumptuous  edifices  in  calle 
Piedad,  which  its  conductors  hope  to  open  on  May  2  next.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  four  stories  in  height,  and  is  to  be  crowned  with  a  high 
observatory,  from  which  magnificent  views  of  the  city  and  river  will  be 
obtained.  On  first  floor  are  to  be  placed  offices  of  the  administration, 
waiting  room,  editorial  sanctum,  library,  paper  deposits,  and  other  offices. 
On  second  floor  will  be  composing  room,  all  brand  new  type  to  be  put 
in  direct  from  European  manufacturers.  Third  and  fourth  floors  will  be 
given  up  for  residence  of  director,  to  be  used  also  as  assembly  rooms 
by  the  administration.  They  will  be  richly  adorned  in  the  Spanish- 
Mosaic  style,  and  contain  twelve  medallions,  each  a  meter  in  diameter, 
of  Iberian,  political  and  literary  celebrities. 

Machine  room  is  to  be  in  basement,  which  will  have  a  depth  below 
ground  of  four  meters,  have  a  frontage  of  fifteen  feet,  and  be  thirty-two 
in  length.  New  machinery,  of  the  latest  improvements  and  patterns, 
shown  in  the  last  Barcelona  exhibition,  will  be  introduced.  Architect, 
Francisco  Erill. 

Hector  E.  Varela,  owner  and  editor  of  El  Porteho,  desiring  a  trip 
abroad,  applied  for,  and,  of  course,  received  the  easy,  lucrative  post  of 
emigrant  agent  at  Genoa,  and  departed  for  Italy  on  May  5.  He 
appointed  as  director  and  editor  before  he  left,  the  senor  Angel  Plaza 
Montero,  where  offices  are  now  at  Corrientes,  289. 

El  Censor  is  running  with  its  new  machine,  one  of  Alauvret’s 
(Paris).  The  electric  light  is  working  satisfactorily.  Perforating  and 
treadle  jobber  machines  are  also  in  operation  ;  one  of  the  latter  being  a 
Morfitt’s  (Nottingham,  Plngland)  Empress. 

A  printing  office  at  Rivadavia  69,  is  owned  by  the  most  faithful 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  situated  in  a  building  alongside  the  cathedral. 
There  the  religious  organ  of  the  archbishop — La  Voz  de  la  Lglesia — is 
issued  daily,  and  small  jobwork  executed.  Newspaper  machine  is  a 
Marinoni,  driven  by  hand,  as  also  are  the  two  Minervas — one  French 
(Marinoni),  and  the  other  English,  a  London  “model”  (Squintani). 
Type  French,  and  a  little  British.  Fifteen  printers  employed,  where 
wages  are  $50  to  $54  per  month.  Circulation  of  journal  is  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred. 

Our  dailies  are  now,  one  by  one,  when  installing  a  new  dress  of 
type,  putting  in  larger  letter  —  nine  or  ten  instead  of  seven  or  eight 
points  (the  single  point  system  is  the  method  of  count  here,  and  by  its 
sweet,  beautiful  simplicity  is  a  real  boon  to  the  typo,  who  has  been 


used  all  his  life  to  an  absurd,  annoying  fardande  of  arbitrary  names. 
It  is  well  to  have  more  readable  type  and  less  news  than  vice  versa. 
The  organ  of  which  Doctor  Miguel  Laurencena  is  director — La  Razon 
(Cuyo  108  and  no)  —  is  the  last  to  have  put  in  a  big,  new  font  — 
obtained  from  Paris,  of  course.  It  has  likewise  assumed  a  new  editorial 
secretary — Tomas  J.  Yzurzu. 

Visiting,  recently,  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in  this  city,  my 
attention  was  immediately  excited  when  informed  that  a  printing  press 
lay  in  one  of  the  side  rooms  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Expressing  a  printer’s 
curiosity  to  see  it,  I  was  admonished  that  the  machine  lay,  and  had  lain 
for  years,  under  “  heaps  of  dust  ”  ;  and  the  way  was  led  to  where  the 
press  was  located.  In  a  small  room,  upon  the  top  of  a  whatnot,  stowed 
away  among  sundry  parcels  and  plentifully  covered  with  the  accumu¬ 
lated  dust  of  years,  was  the  press.  After  some  difficulty,  it  was  lugged 
down  and  examined,  as  were  also  various  other  packages,  which  were 
subsequently  found  to  contain  all  the  appliances  of  a  “  do  your  own 
printing  ”  concern.  The  press  was  a  mahogany,  strongly-built  article, 
weighing  about  twenty-five  pounds.  It  creaked  and  groaned  terribly 
when  worked  —  by  means  of  an  upright  handle  moved  up  and  down. 
It  bore  no  maker’s  name;  but  some  of  the  type  and  cases  did  —  latter 
from  Ploe,  New  York,  and  former  from  Ullmer’s,  I.ondon.  I  was 
informed  that  all  was  the  property  of  the  church,  for  whom  it  had  been 
bought  by  a  previous  incumbent,  who  had  hoped  to  do,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  all  the  typographical  work  requisite  for  and  appertaining  to  his 
charge.  Evidently,  judging  by  the  poor  results  obtained — specimens 
of  bricklayer’s  work  were  mixed  confusedly  with  the  other  printing 
articles  —  the  reverend  gentleman  had  soon  grown  disgusted.  He  had 
managed  badly.  liowever  consistent  he  might  have  been  otherwise,  he 
certainly  had  been  inconsistent  in  matters  typographical  with  regard  to 
cleanliness  being  next  to  godliness,  for  he  had  used  no  abstersive  lye 
to  remove  the  ink  after  using  a  form;  the  substance  lay  as  hard  as 
stone  upon  half  the  stamps.  The  tiny  roller  was  in  an  equally  sorry 
way.  Two  tooth  brushes  and  a  quill  pen  had  been  utilized  for  spread¬ 
ing  the  ink  on  zinc  tablets.  There  was  any  amount  of  wooden  furniture 
and  several  faces  of  type — greater  part  of  which  had  never  been  used. 

A  good  many  of  the  five  hundred  journals  (particularly  the  dailies) 
of  Argentina  lodge  their  North  American  advertising  business  with  the 
noted  firm  of  Washburn  Brothers,  290  Broadway,  New  York.  Judging 
by  a  paragraph  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  Herald  of  the  17th  instant,  editor 
Lowe  has  quarreled  with  them,  for  thusly  does  he  write  of  the  firm  in 
the  “  Notes  ”  column  : 

Messrs.  Washburn  Brothers,  of  New  York,  write  us  that  they  relinquish  a 
contract  for  advertising  in  the  Herald,  because  they  cannot  carry  it  out.  The 
Herald  anticipated  them,  and  relinquished  them  long  ago,  after  learning  that  the 
firm  and  their  methods  were  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  Next  time  they  send 
out  a  representative  we  suggest  capital  enough  to  pay  for  board  and  hats. 

“  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France.”  Of  course  they  do. 
Quite  c’rect.  The  Frenchman,  when  he  has  a  good  thing  on  hand, 
doesn’t  go  and  brag  about  it  all  over  the  world,  but  simply  works  away 
quietly,  and  silently  and  surely  draws  in  a  fortune.  Thus  have  Parisian 
manufacturers  been  sending  their  printing  machines,  type  and  material 
to  South  America  for  manyyears,  saying  very  little,  and  finding  the  field 
an  immensely  lucrative  one,  gathering  in  a  rich  harvest.  Fancy  it,  a 
few  firms  in  France’s  capital  having,  during  the  past  ten  years,  supplied 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  with  over  $600,000  worth  of  the  entire 
estimated  $800,000  worth  of  printing  machinery  and  type  in  actual  use 
therein.  And  it  may  likewise  be  assumed  that  all  the  other  cities  of 
this  continent  have  equally  favored  Paris  houses  with  their  orders. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  then,  no  wide  shot  of  the  mark  is 
made  in  asserting  that  since,  say  1878,  the  French  capital  has  exported 
to  South  America  printing  machines  and  type  to  the  value  of  $2,500,000. 
And  what  has  the  United  States — the  greatest  manufacturer  of  the 
goods  named  in  the  world — been  doing  all  this  time  ?  Well,  nothing, 
it  may  be  said.  There  may  be  $5,000  to  $8,000  worth  of  North 
American  small  presses  and  types  in  Argentina,  but  that  is  all. 

The  oldest  daily  in  Rosario,  a  city  sometimes  called  the  Chicago  of 
South  America  [llaf/iayida  conjustisinia  razon  la  Chicago  de  la  America 
del  says  La  Prensa,  this  city)  is  Capital,  which  first  appeared 
November  15,  1867,  commencing  with  four  pages,  four  columns  in 
each  sheet,  the  whole  only  fifty  centimeters  long  by  thirty  wide,  it  has 
grown  to  its  present  size  of  eighty  centimeters  long  by  sixty  wide,  with. 
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though  still  four  pages,  nine  columns  to  each  sheet.  Founder  and  pro¬ 
prietor,  Ovidio  Lagos.  Offices,  Cordoba  193. 

In  Argentina’s  second  city,  Rosario  (located  in  province  of  Santa 
Fe  —  capital  Santa  Fe,  population  12,913,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  13,724,  distant,  the  former,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  186  miles; 
population,  according  to  census  just  taken,  51,377),  appeared  May  25 
a  blanket  sheet  diaj'io  called  El  Miinicipio.  Has  a  very  neat  appear¬ 
ance  ;  every  letter  brand  new.  Price,  8  cents  per  copy.  Proprietor 
and  director,  Deolindo  Munoz.  Offices,  Puerto  18  and  20. 

There  has  been  considerable  political  uproar  in  the  city  of  Tocu- 
man,  a  place  the  population  of  which  is  over  thirty  thousand,  and  dis¬ 
tant  770  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  An  attempt  to  gag  the  press  had 
much  to  do  with  the  affair.  El  published  something  obnoxious  to 

the  authorities,  who  imprisoned  all  connected  with  it,  from  editor  to 
devil.  Released  them,  however,  a  few  days  afterward.  Now  news  has 
arrived  that  El  Onioi  printing  office  has  been  destroyed  ;  certainly, 
whatever  be  the  paper’s  political  bias,  a  destruction  of  liberty. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  year  an  illustrated  book  of  six  hundred 
pages,  descriptive  of  this  city  and  provinces,  was  printed  in  Berlin,  in 
the  language  and  gothic  type  of  that  capital.  The  work  was  issued  under 
the  caption  of  Reptiblik  Argentinkn,  by  Jose  Greger.  This  individual 
has,  in  picturing  the  volume,  appropriated  many  cuts  from  a  work 
published  several  years  ago  concerning  a  west  coast  republic,  and  the 
sketches  which  he  would  endeavor  to  make  believe  appertain  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  relate  to  districts  a  few  thousand  miles  away.  The  work  in  ques¬ 
tion,  from  which  the  German  has  prigged  several  of  the  illustrations,  first 
ajjpeared,  serially  in  Harper's  Magazine  of  April,  1868,  from  the  ])en  of 
]•!.  George  Scpiier,  M.A.  It  was  entitled,  “  Among  the  Andes  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia.”  Harper  Brothers  republished  the  matter  in  one  volume 
in  1877,  under  name  of  “  Peru  ;  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Plxploration  in 
the  Land  of  the  Incas.”  Slug  O. 


ON  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  PRINTING 
OFFICES. 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  August  i,  1887. 

The  papers  of  Messrs.  Shepard  and  McNally,  read  before  the 
Typothetm  of  this  city,  and  published  in  The  Inland  Printer,  are 
deservedly  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  every  printer.  For  years  it 
has  seemed  impossible  to  render  dynamic  the  latent  knowledge  and 
power  existing  among  the  intelligent  practical  printers  of  this  city,  and 
arouse  them  from  the  lethargy  which  had  overtaken  them.  There  seems 
now  to  be  in  our  sky  a  bow  of  promise,  that  by  the  methods  of  the 
'Pypothetre  the  whole  body  of  the  fraternity  will  come  to  learn  from  the 
monitions  of  experience  how  best  they  may  attain  at  least  some  of  that 
measure  of  success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  wise — a  pros¬ 
perous  establishment,  a  well-conducted  printing  office.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  one  can  draw  many  a  lesson  from  the  success  of  the  few  and  the 
failure  of  the  many. 

One  cannot  but  respect  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  advisers,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  strong  words,  must,  ought  and  should,  are  used  in  the 
papers  of  the  contributors  referred  to ;  and  at  the  same  time  wonder 
why  the  necessity  should  exist  at  all  for  the  free  expression  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  sound  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  business  conduct 
or  mechanical  operation  of  the  printing  office.  Why  is  it  that  abuses 
still  exist,  wrong  methods  go  unrighted,  necessary  reforms  remain 
untouched,  and  the  failure  to  overcome  obstacles  result  in  disaster  to  so 
many  ? 

Reminded  of  Byron’s 

“  Men  must  serve  their  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made,” 
and  observing  the  undercurrent  of  good  will  and  zeal  existing  in  the 
discussion  of  these  facts,  we  venture  to  set  down  some  thoughts  upon  a 
sulject  of  so  great  interest  to  all. 

One  obstacle  to  success  among  printers  is  a  too  great  conservatism 
in  methods  and  practice.  A  stupid,  unreasonable  clinging  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  is  a  prime  characteristic  of 
too  many  in  the  present  day.  One  can  call  to  mind  no  other  trade  or 
art  which  has  not  made  greater  progress  in  the  processes  of  manufacture 
and  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end.  The  arrangement  of  stands,  the 
layout  of  cases,  the  relative  position  of  stones,  furniture  racks,  and  the 


other  adjuncts  of  the  printing  office,  are  the  same  today,  in  many 
instances,  as  obtained  fifty  years  ago.  Composing  sticks ;  how  utterly 
useless  and  inaccurate  they  are,  even  when  new, — how  worthless  they 
become  after  a  few  days’  use  1  Quoins,  chases,  almost  all  the  tools  of 
the  printer,  are  constructed,  not  with  a  view  to  save  time,  but  to  waste 
time  in  unnecessary  labor.  It  is  true  many  valuable  improvements  in 
and  interesting  attachments  to  tlfe  machinery  of  the  printing  office  have, 
in  the  last  few  years,  been  made ;  and  the  trade  has  benefited  by  the 
progress  in  invention  among  press-builders.  But  it  is  that  “  insatiable 
whirlpool,”  the  “  unprofitable  composing  room,”  we  are  writing  about. 
Flow  well  is  this  unreasoning  old  fogyism  illustrated  in  the  refusal  of  the 
average  employer  to  replace  the  barbaric  wooden  quoin  and  shooting- 
stick  with  the  modern  metal  quoin  and  key?  The  writer  recalls  two  or 
three  cases  within  his  knowledge  where  employers  absolutely  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  improvement.  Columns  might  be  filled 
with  instances  of  refusal  to  adopt  what  few  improvements  occasionally 
offer  for  facilitating  the  work  of  the  composing  room.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  newly-appointed  foreman  suggested  what  seemed  to  him  some 
practical  improvements  in  the  methods  of  the  office  in  his  charge,  and 
was  met  by  an  outburst  of  objections.  It  would  not  do,  his  employer 
said,  because  we  have  followed  a  different  method  for  twenty-five  years. 
Thus  far  the  old  fogies. 

A  stupid  conservatism  manifests  itself  also  in  the  purchase  of  mate¬ 
rial.  The  young  employer  is  too  often  guided  by  the  flattering  tongue 
of  our  friends  the  type  founders  and  material  men,  or  by  the  pretty 
illustrations  of  the  price  lists.  Because  some  other  man  has  bought  an 
“  economic”  (?)  cabinet  and  paid  $130  for  it,  or  some  other  piece  of 
furniture  at  a  price  from  $50  to  $8$,  he  must  go  and  commit  the  same 
foolish  act.  For  half  the  money  he  could  buy  plain  racks,  have  them 
inclosed,  and  be  of  just  as  good  service  as  the  high-toned,  black  walnut 
absurdities  of  the  price  lists.  In  purchasing  type  he  is  inclined  to  order 
a  lot  of  ray  shades,  and  some  of  those  recent  abominably  inartistic  faces 
of  the  specimen  books,  rather  than  obtain  a  good  line  of  gothics,  Celtics, 
antiques,  or  the  standard  roman  faces.  His  pigheaded  following  of  the 
blind  prevents  him  from  knowing  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of 
his  prospective  patrons  from  the  factories  and  counting  rooms  will 
spurn  his  jim-crack  faces  and  demand  their  work  be  set  up  in  good 
plain  type.  Why  should  not  that  good  judgment  which  prevails  in  his 
contracting  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  enter  also  into  his  dealings  with 
the  type  founders  ?  Buy  only  what  you  actually  need.  Have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  veneered  and  gilded  spread-eagles  of  the  books.  The 
printing  office  needs  no  luxuries  of  any  kind. 

This  brings  one  to  notice  the  forcible  statement  of  Mr.  McNally, 
that  the  “  printer  pays  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  more  for  his 
plant  than  any  other  manufacturer.”  Flow  many  ever  stop  to  consider 
the  truth  contained  in  that  remark  ?  Presses  and  machinery  of  some 
classes  are  listed  much  higher  than  they  should  be.  Type,  leads,  brass 
rule,  many  kinds ,  of  printers’  material,  are  priced  out  of  all  proportion 
to  actual  worth.  Take  the  modern  metal  quoin  for  example.  You  pay 
^2.25,  net,  for  a  dozen  pairs,  which  ought  to  be  sold  for  75  cents,  and 
this  figure  would  yet  leave  a  profitable  margin  to  both  maker  and  dealer. 
And  the  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely  to  cover  almost  everything 
of  practical  use  in  the  printing  office.  Our  good  friends  the  type 
founders  and  material  men,  will  loudly  dispute  this  statement.  Space 
does  not  permit  further  argument  on  this  point  just  here. 

It  has  been  well  stated  in  both  papers  under  notice  that  one  con¬ 
sideration  leading  to  success  is  the  investiture  of  the  foreman  (assuming, 
of  course,  he  is  the  faithful  man  he  should  be),  with  full  authority  in  his 
particular  department.  Go  a  little  further,  and  give  him  some  insight 
as  to  how'  your  business  stands ;  how  the  volume  of  the  output  compares 
with  the  cost  and  expenses  of  production.  Of  course  it  is  not  advised 
that  the  scores  of  matters  and  items  proper  only  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  firm  should  be  exposed  to  him.  But  just  these  little  confidences  in 
the  direction  suggested,  will  prompt  him  in  maintaining  a  watchful  care 
for  your  interests.  A  foreman  who  is  made  something  more  of  than  a 
mere  automaton  for  receiving  and  giving  out  copy,  will,  if  he  has  the 
right  qualifications  in  other  directions,  stand  firmly  in  the  gap  of  unneces¬ 
sary  expenditure  and  wasteful  misuse  of  your  material.  Consult  him 
often,  or  as  occasion  may  present,  and  he  will  consult  and  confide  in 
you,  and  be  fully  alive  to  every  circumstance  inuring  to  your  benefit. 
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One  other  obstacle  to  success  is  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  dual 
character  of  your  business.  The  two-fold  nature  of  the  art  is  seldom 
considered  by  some  of  the  printers  of  today.  ,  On  the  one  hand  the 
artistic  quality  of  your  work  is  magnified  to  the  detriment  of  considera¬ 
tions  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  for  the  profit  of  the  office.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  sacrifice  fair  and  attractive  typography  for  the  basest 
consideration  of  beating  your  neighbor  in  the  race  for  work,  or,  as  some 
very  foolish  proprietors  claim  is  a  good  thing,  particularly  in  dull  sea¬ 
sons,  make  an  empty  show  of  noise  and  clamor,  in  “  keeping  things 
running”  —  into  the  ground. 

It  may  appear  a  mere  platitude  to  say  all  this.  But  the  whole  theory 
of  the  internal  economy  of  the  printing  office  is  contained  in  a  just 
regard  for  the  superiority  of  your  business  —  call  it  art  if  you  will- 
above  the  greater  number  of  other  occupations,  coupled  with  a  sound 
and  reasonable  demand  for  the  full  money  worth  of  your  wares.  A 
good  lawyer,  a  good  physician,  can  always  obtain  fair  reward.  So  with 
the  printer — his  reward  is  of  right  rated  higher  than  the  ordinary  manu¬ 
facturer,  because  his  productions  demand  greater  energy,  skill,  and 
brain,  than  the  building  a  house,  sewing  a  coat  or  pegging  a  shoe. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  letter  the  wonder  was  expressed  that 
a  necessity  should  exist  for  this  discussion.  It  is  almost  paradoxical 
that  a  body  of  men  so  intelligent — in  other  matters  shrewd,  painstaking 
and  careful — as  are  the  majority  of  practical  employing  printers  of 
today,  should  need  instruction  or  guidance  from  their  fellow  craftsmen 
in  such  grave  matters  as  have  been  presented.  “  He  alone  reads  his¬ 
tory  aright  who  sees  in  past  events  a  guide  to  present  duties.”  If  this 
fact  can  be  kept  in  fiew,  will  it  not  result  in  this  much  of  good,  that 
before  one  undertakes  the  management  of  a  printing  office  he  must 
admit  it  demands  greater  ability  than  that  needed  to  conduct  a  mercan¬ 
tile  enterprise.  The  fundamental  axioms  so  ably  set  out  in  the  papers 
of  the  gentlemen  above  named,  must  be  taken  as  the  guide  posts  along 
the  road,  the  guidons  of  the  march  toward  success.  Clearly  understood 
and  appreciated,  will  not  these  facts  prevent  at  least  a  part  of  the 
ambitious  horde  from  reaching  after  the  unattainable,  through  their 
foolish  ignorance  and  misapplied  enterprise, — the  starting  a  printing 
office?  T.  D.  Parker. 


THE  AMATEUR  WORK  NUISANCE. 

To  the  Editor;  BALTIMORE,  July  23,  1887. 

The  evils  inflicted  on  the  trade  by  the  productions  of  the  amateur 
have  long  been  appreciated  by  the  craft,  and  have  also  been  ably  pointed 
out  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer.  The 
truth  is,  however,  its  efforts  have  not  been  seconded  as  they  should  have 
been  by  the  printers,  type  founders  and  press  manufacturers,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  not  as  many  amateurs  in  business  today  as  there 
were  five  years  ago.  Yet  we  cannot  always  see  the  good  that  is  being 
accomplished  in  a  quiet  way.  It  is  an  old  saying,  “  a  lean  horse  for  a 
long  chase.”  Well,  The  Inland  Printer,  we  may  say,  is  the  “  lean 
horse.”  It  has  been  exposing  the  evil  referred  to  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  trust  it  will  before  long  win  the  race,  succeed  in  driving  these 
nuisances  out  of  the  business,  and  receive,  as  it  certainly  deserves  there¬ 
for,  the  thanks  not  only  of  the  printing  fraternity,  but  of  the  entire 
community. 

There  are  business  men  all  over  the  country  who  know  as  much 
about  printing  as  a  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  who  can  pick 
out  the  defects  in  a  job  as  soon  as  they  put  their  eyes  on  it.  Well,  they 
sometimes  get  hold  of  a  miserable  piece  of  work,  turned  out  by  a 
so-called  amateur;  the  result  is  it  is  held  up  to  ridicule  as  a  sample  of  the 
printer’s  skill,  and  the  innocent  have  to  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Now,  it  is 
time,  I  insist,  that  effective  steps  be  taken  to  stop  this  crying  evil.  Let 
each  convention  of  employers  or  society  of  employers,  type  founders  or 
press  manufacturers,  enter  a  protest  against  its  continuance,  and  urge  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  proper  -appreiiticeship  system,  a  system 
which  will  require  that  each  apprentice,  before  being  acknowledged  as 
a  full-fledged  journeymen,  shall  be  compelled  to  pass  an  examination 
which  will  test  his  proficiency,  and  if  such  examination  prove  satisfactory 
let  him  be  presented  with  a  certificate  which  will  be  recognized  all  over 
the  United  States.  If  the  proper  steps  are  taken,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  name  of  every  proficient  apprentice  who  has  pa.ssed  such  examination 
cannot  be  obtained,  on  the  same  principle  that  we  can  always  find  out  if 


such  a  man  is  a  member  of  such  a  local  union, by  reference  to  the  books 
kept  for  that  especial  purpose.  I  would  go  further.  If  a  person  who 
passed  an  examination  did  not  agree  to  become  a  member  of  the  union, 
I  would  not  only  withhold  his  diploma  from  him,  but  have  him  black¬ 
listed,  as  also  an  employer  who  engaged  him,  because  no  employer  should 
hire  a  man  who  had  not  his  diploma,  as  an  evidence  of  competency. 
Further,  if  any  type  founder  or  press  maker  refused  to  indorse  a  system 
which  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and  the  turning  out 
of  good  workmen,  let  them  be  known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  This  may  seem  somewhat  harsh,  but  desperate  cases  require 
desperate  remedies,  and  we  have  got  to  do  something  to  protect  our 
trade,  which  it  has  taken  so  many  of  us  long  years  to  acquire,  from  the 
inroad  of  botches,  who  are  permitted  to  turn  out  work  that  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  printing  art. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  western  printers  on  this  subject, 
through  the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

There  is  another  subject  upon  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
before  closing — that  is,  the  practice  of  type  founders  setting  up  and 
electrotyping  a  job  for  outside  parties.  Let  this  be  stopped.  I  hold 
that  no  type  foundry  should  set  up  or  electrotype  a  job  for  anyone. 
This  is  outside  of  their  legitimate  business.  I  know  of  one  foundry  in 
this  city  which  makes  a  specialty  of  it,  thereby  directly  robbing  the 
printer;  and  I  know  another  type  foundry  which  would  not  set  up  or 
electrotype  a  job  at  any  price,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  foundry  we  want 
all  over  the  country.  Yours  truly,  Progress. 


CURE  FOR  ELECTRICITY. 

To  the  Editor:  _  Brooklyn,  New  York,  August  i,  1887. 

For  years  printers  and  users  of  many  kinds  of  textile  or  fibrous 
material  have  been  troubled  during  cool  or  windy  weather  with  the 
electricity  manifested  in  their  passage  through  the  machinery  used  in 
their  preparation.  At  times  the  electricity  has  been  so  strong  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  stop  the  machinery  many  times  a  day,  and  in  printing 
it  has  often  required  two  feeders  to  get  the  paper  down  to  the  grippers. 
Even  then  the  trouble  was  only  begun,  for  the  paper  at  times  would 
cling  to  the  cylinder,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tear  it  in  pieces 
from  the  same ;  or  if  it  was  successful  in  leaving  the  cylinders  it  would 
cling  to  the  fly,  and  necessitate  another  stopping  of  the  press,  and  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  time.  If  the  paper  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fly-table,  it 
seemed  ready  to  leave  it  for  any  other  object,  often  requiring  a  man  to 
hold  it  down  upon  the  table ;  or  it  would  lay  upon  the  table  in  such  an 
irregular  and  uneven  manner  that  it  required  a  loss  of  time,  patience 
and  labor  to  straighten  it  to  be  “  backed  up,”  cut  or  folded.  Nor  was 
this  the  end  of  the  trouble,  for  it  often  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  other 
sheets  that  the  ink  would  transfer  to  them.  The  trouble  is  not  in  any 
particular  kind  of  paper,  although  some  kinds  electrize  more  readily 
than  others. 

Some  time  ago  a  prominent  printer,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  received 
a  letter  from  a  printer  in  Iowa,  asking  him  for  a  remedy  for  the  electric 
trouble  in  paper,  and  to  more  fully  state  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
formation  of  electrical  currents  in  the  pressroom,  particularly  with 
cylinder  presses.  I  will  copy  a  part  of  his  letter. 

Having  once  drawn  upon  you  for  information,  I  am  encouraged  to  come  again 
by  your  freedom  in  giving  same.  My  difficulty  this  time  is  electricity  in  paper. 
Were  I  a  Franklin,  I  might  bottle  it  up  and  utilize  it  for  power,  light,  etc.,  but  I  am 
not,  hence  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  control  it,  when  by  it  the  sheet  is  made  to 
cling  to  the  cylinder  or  fly  of  press,  or  when  delivered  to  table  it  makes  a  desperate 
attempt  to  get  back  to  the  fly,  and,  finally,  settles  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  any 
attempt  to  straighten  causing  a  noise  not  unlike  that  made  in  stroking  an  animal’s 
fur  the  wrong  way.  Iron  or  steel  in  contact  with  paper  thus  active,  when  touched, 
gives  a  slight  shock,  accompanied  by  little  sparks,  creating  a  sensation  just  like  that 
from  an  electric  battery. 

My  friend,  although  a  practical  printer  and  publisher  himself,  was 
unable  to  give  any  positive  means  for  dissipating  the  electricity,  for 
although  many  electricians  have  made  it  a  study,  it  has  never  been 
successfully  di.ssipated  until  the  last  of  February  of  this  year,  when  an 
attachment  was  placed  upon  one  of  the  presses  in  one  of  the  largest 
printing  houses  in  New  York,  that  overcame  the  trouble,  no  matter  what 
the  weather,  quality  of  paper  or  kind  of  press. 

The  company  mentioned  had  at  the  time  over  five  thousand  reams 
of  paper  in  their  basement,  which  had  lain  there  from  three  to  six 
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months,  because  they  could  not  print  on  it  during  cool  weather,  but 
were  compelled  to  buy  and  use  another  kind  of  paper,  costing  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  paper  they  had  already 
bought,  making  an  increase  in  cost  of  paper  of  over  $30  a  day,  as  they 
used  over  two  tons  daily. 

The  day  the  first  trial  of  the  means  for  dissipating  electricity  was 
made,  was  one  of  the  coldest,  blustering  days  in  February,  a  day  when 
“  the  electrical  demon,”  as  they  called  it,  was  in  its  glory.  The  inventor 
ajrplied  the  attachment,  and  anxiously,  but  confidently,  awaited  the 
verdict.  A  ream  of  the  condemned  paper  was  brought  from  its  long 
resting  place  in  the  basement,  and  a  part  of  it  was  put  upon  the  feed 
board  of  the  Cottrell  stop-cylinder,  where  the  trial  was  to  be  made. 
The  superintendent  and  men  gathered  around,  and  the  press  was 
started.  One  hundred,  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheets  of 
the  paper  were  run  through  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  an  hour. 
The  sheets  lay  as  smoothly  upon  the  fly-table  as  if  it  was  midsummer 
instead  of  windy,  zero  weather.  The  press  was  stopped,  and  the  sheets 
just  printed  were  taken  from  the  fly-table  and  placed  upon  the  feed 
board,  to  “  back  up,”  or  be  printed  on  the  other  side.  Then  came  the 
critical  test,  for,  ordinarily,  the  electrical  adhesion  of  the  sheets  would 
make  it  impossible  to  separate  them  and  get  them  down  to  the  grippers 
in  time.  The  press  was  again  started,  and  every  sheet  of  the  paper  was 
run  through  without  any  trouble,  and  at  the  usual  rate  of  speed,  without 
a  stop  or  the  loss  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  The  attachment  was 
removed  from  the  press  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  the  press  again 
started.  After  printing  a  dozen  sheets,  “  the  demon  ”  appeared,  fastening 
the  paper  to  the  cylinder,  so  that,  in  some  instances,  it  had  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  from  it.  Whatever  sheets  reached  the  fly-table  would  cling  to 
anything  within  their  reach,  as  “  a  drowning  man  clinging  to  a  straw.” 
It  was  found  impossible  to  back-up  the  sheets.  The  press  was  stopped, 
the  attachment  reapplied,  and  the  paper  could  be  run  through  without 
the  slightest  trouble. 

A  part  of  another  ream,  which  the  superintendent  had  saved  as 
particularly  bad,  and,  consequently  good  for  this  trial,  was  brought,  and 
printed  as  readily  as  the  other. 

lie  was  delighted,  as  well  as  the  pressmen  and  the  inventor.  The 
former  remarked  :  “  I  think  you  have  hit  it,  for  you  have  done  more 
than  any  man  I  ever  saw  try  it.  I  want  it  attached  to  all  our  presses  as 
soon  as  possible.”  It  was  done,  and  that  house  has  had  no  trouble  with 
electricity  since,  neither  does  it  fear  any  kind  of  paper  in  any  kind  of 
weather. 

The  saving  in  cost  of  paper  and  the  decreased  number  of  spoiled 
sheets  is  over  ^530  a  day  to  that  firm  during  the  cool  weather,  each  year. 

In  a  future  letter  I  will  write  again  upon  the  long  neglected  subject 
of  electricity  in  the  printing  office  and  in  woolen  mills,  and  perhaps 
explain  more  fully  the  means  used  to  accomplish  the  result  referred  to. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  printers,  pressmen,  or  anyone  who 
has  had  trouble  with  electricity,  either  through  The  iNn.^ND  Printer 
or  by  letter,  and  will  answer  any  question  on  the  subject  that  I  can. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  E.  Bathrick,  Electrician. 

1209  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  B.  C.,  St.  Catherine’s,  Ont. — A  glycerine  roller  requires  more 
seasoning  than  a  glue  and  molasses  roller  ;  but  when  properly  seasoned, 
and  irroper  care  taken  of  it,  should  not  give  the  trouble  you  complain  of. 

T.  R.,  Ottawa,  asks  ;  “  What  is  a  duck’s-bill?  ” 

Answer. — A  duck’s-bill  is  a  tongue  cut  in  a  piece  of  stout  paper,  and 
pasted  on  the  tympan  at  the  bottom  of  the  tympan-sheet,  to  support  the 
jiaper  when  laid  on  the  tympan. 

'P.  W.  W.,  Warsaw,  Indiana,  asks  :  Oblige  me,  through  your  answers 
to  correspondents  columns,  by  telling  me  (i)  how  to  make  bookbinders’ 
paste  (good) ;  (2)  how  to  make  the  preparation  for  marbling  the  edges 
of  books. 

.■Ins7(icr. —  I.  A  strong  while  glue  is  made  by  dissolving  2j^  ounces 
of  gum-arabic  in  two  ([uarts  of  water,  and  stir  it  into  one  pound  of 
wheat  flour  until  the  whole  becomes  of  a  pasty  consistency.  It  is  then 


to  be  heated,  and  i  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead  and  alum  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  added  thereto,  and  the  composition  well  stirred  until  it  shows 
signs  of  boiling,  when  it  must  be  removed  from  the  fire.  Add,  while 
hot,  six  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  2.  It  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  attempt  to  instruct  our  inquirer  on  this  point.  In  a  future  issue  we 
shall  give  the  modus  opera7idi  in  full. 

J.  B.  S.,  Cleveland,  will  find  a  description  of  a  new  style  of  emboss¬ 
ing,  page  756,  Volume  III,  September  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

P.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  asks  :  What  is  a  safe  speed  to  run  a  quarter 
Gordon  (O.  S.)  ?  I  ran  the  inclosed  railroad  job  at  the  rate  of  1,920 
per  hour,  two  to  each  impression.  Do  you  think  this  too  fast  for  the 
good  of  the  press  ? 

Anstver. — i.  We  should  say  1,500  or  1,600.  2.  Yes. 

J.  B.  P.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  asks :  Will  you  inform  me  how  celluloid 
stereotype  plates  are  made? 

Ans-(.ver. — The  celluloid  process  is  a  modification  of  the  paper  pro¬ 
cess,  but  instead  of  that  material  being  used  this  composition  of 
gun-cotton  and  camphor  is  employed  instead.  Celluloid  is  a  hard, 
smooth  and  even  material,  and  apparently  is  a  very  desirable  substance 
for  this  operation.  The  form  being  made  ready  in  the  customary  way, 
a  mixture  of  papier-mache  and  chemicals  is  laid  on  top,  and  both  are 
placed  in  a  heated  press.  This  mixture  is  very  hard,  and  will  stand 
pressure  without  crumbling.  Again,  it  goes  in  the  press  with  the  cellu¬ 
loid,  which  is  softened  by  the  heat.  The  plate  thus  procured  is  very 
thin — not  more  than  half  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  stereotype — and 
is  always  blocked  for  use,  being  held  by  cement,*and  not  by  nails  and 
screws.  There  is  consequently  no  need  for  any  hollow  place  to  be  left 
where  these  can  be  inserted,  nor  is  there  any  apprehension  that  they 
will  get  loose  after  a  long  run.  Blocks  are  made  half  a  nonpareil 
higher  than  for  other  work.  It  is  stated  by  the  patentees  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  plates  working  off,  no  matter  how  large  the  edition, 
nor  of  their  breaking,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the  reason  why 
printers  did  not  desire  to  use  plates  on  cylinder  presses,  and  which  still 
keeps  some  of  them  using  Adams  presses.  The  block  thus  mounted  is 
very  light,  weighing  less  than  one-half  the  other  style  of  mounted  block, 
and  octavo  pages  are  sent  through  the  mails  without  even  a  wrapper,  a 
label  on  the  back  being  regarded  as  sufficient. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

The  following  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  printing  interests,  is 
specially  reported  by  Franklin  II.  Hough,  solicitor  of  American  and 
foreign  patents,  925  F  street,  N.  W.,  W’ashington,  I).  C.,  who  will 
furnish  copies  of  patents  for  25  cents  each. 

Issue  of  July  5,  1887. 

365,952. — Printing  Machines.  Sheet-delivery  for.  S.  D.  Tucker,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

365,931. — Printing  Machine.  Tripping  Mechanism  for  Cylinder.  R.  Miehle,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Issue  of  July  12,  1887. 

366,388. — Printing  Machine.  J.  L.  Firm,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Issue  of  July  19,  18S7. 

366,751. — Printing  in  colors.  T.  D.  Worrall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Issue  of  July  26,  1887. 

367,213. — Printing  and  adding  machine.  Check.  W.  Koch,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
367,345. — Printing  and  adding  machine.  Check.  W.  Koch,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
367,123. — Printing  and  delivery  mechanism.  Web.  S.  D.  Tucker,  New  York. 
367,024.— Printing  Machine.  Chromatic.  D.  S.  Clark  &  W.  C.  Wendte,  Boston, 
Mass. 

367,117. — Printing  cigar  tags.  Machine  for.  O.  L.  Parmeter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MATTERS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  correspondent  in  Melbourne,  under  date  of  June  7,  writes  as 
follows  :  “  Business  generally  has  been  very  depressed  in  this  city  of 
late.  Printers  have  suffered  with  others.  Large  public  works  are  in 
hand,  and  a  big  loan  was  floated  in  England  quite  recently,  which,  with 
money  fairly  cheap  and  a  fair  season,  makes  dullness  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  not  expected  to  last,  and  in  any  case  the  Centennial 
International  Exposition  (the  largest  held  in  the  colonies),  which  will 
be  held  in  Melbourne  in  twelve  months’  time,  will,  no  doubt,  enliven 
the  printing  trade  a  long  while  before  it  opens.” 
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A  Chance  to  Obtain  the  Nttcleus  of  a 
Printer  s  Library. 

stimulate  interest  hi  the  best  printer's  journal  published,  ive  make 
this  offer :  Any  one  sending  us  jive  yearly  subscriptions,  we  ivill 
place  his  name  on  our  subscription  list  for  one  year ;  to  any  one  sending 
us  ten  yearly  subscriptions,  we  will  present  a  bound  copy  of  either 
Vol.  II,  III  or  IV,  and  pro  rata. 

Officers  of  Typographical  Unions,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  add 
choice  literature  to  your  library,  without  cost. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  good,  reliable  men  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States,  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  zuith  the 
viczu  to  appoint  Agents. 

THE  fNLAND  PRINTER  CO., 

i8j  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


MAY  NOW  BE  OBTAINED  AT  RETAIL  AND 
SUBSCRIPIIONS  PAID  TO 

F.  WESEL  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers 
in  all  kinds  of  Printers’  Materials, 

11  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Sole  agents  for  The  Inland  Printer  for  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 


Manufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  for 
BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  CATALOGUES.  Etc.,  Etc. 
SFwn  RRFEN  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


The  typography  of  this  journal  is  a  sample  of 
our  work. 


Established  1858. 

Fairmount  Printing  Ink  Works. 

J.  K.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

PHIL.4DELPHIA, 

Lithographic  and  Letterpress 

I  N_K  S. 

EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Chicago  Branch,  27  Washington  St. 

J.  S.  MASTERMAN,  Salesman. 

PAPER  AND  PRESS. 

Pertaining  to  Paper  and  Printing,  and  the  field  of 
supplies  for  Printers,  Publishers,  Lithographers  and 
Manufacturing  Stationers. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Specimen  Copies,  20  cents. 

Paper  and  Press  is  the  recognized  organ  ol  the 
Paper,  Printing  and  kindred  industries  of  which 
Philadelphia  is  the  great  center. 

W.  M.  PATTON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
25  S.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  CARDS,  ETC. 

FANS,  PANELS,  CALENDARS. 

THE  BAKER  rUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

113  ADAMS  ST.,  -  -  CHICAGO. 

BRANCH  OF 

Chas.  T.  Baker,  Agent,  Philadelphia, 
W.  H.  Lyman,  Manager. 

We  publish  and  import  our  own  goods,  and  printers 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  price  lists  and  discounts  to 
the  trade.  Mention  this  paper. 

Price  list  of  hand  scraps,  bevel  and  small  cards,  on 
application. 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Jobbers  in 

ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 

APPLICATION  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD. 

A  special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers’  wants,  sent  free. 
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O’NEILL  &  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinders. 


Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 
Titles,  Stamped  Backs,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

S.  E.  corner  Van  Buren  and  Clark  Sis., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 


MERCHANTS  IN 


Supplies  I  Amateur  Photography 


—  AND  — 


PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 

i8j  and  i8y  Wabash  Avenue, 

Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 


Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


AULaT  &  WIBORG, 

Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Branch— 152  &  154  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


Not  the  “  Oldest,”  but  LARGER  than  all  other  Ink  Houses  in 
the  West  COMBINED. 


Established  1804. 
Incorporated  1883. 


^harlGS  ^neu  jjohnson  and  Company, 

LETTERPRESS  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTING  INKS  i  VARNISHES. 


Principal  Office,  509  S.  Tenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

_ i  Commercial  street, 

hhAISLUUS  -j  and  47  Rose  Street,  - 


Trade  Mark, 


Patented  April  7, 1871.  I  Western  Branch  House  —  40  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 


The  United  States  Paper- Maker 
And  Stationers’  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Paper-Makers  and 
Stationers. 

Published  semi-monthly,  1st  and  15th.  $2.00  per 

annum.  Single  copies  10  cents.  As  The  United  States 
Paper- Maker  and  Stationers’  Journal  reaches  all 
buyers,  it  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium.  Rates 
for  standing  and  displayed  advertisements  furnished  on 
application.  Address 

CHARLES  C.  WALDEN  &  CO., 

29  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


SOUTHERN 

Publisher  and  Printer, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

A  large  quarto,  issued  monthly,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Publishers,  Printers  and  Lithographers. 
Subscription  Price,  $i.oo  per  year. 

For  advertising  rates,  see  paper.  Sample  copies 
furnished  on  application.  Subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments  solicited.  Address 

JAS.  DAVIDSON,  Editor  and  Manager, 

Room  29,  Courier-Journal  Building. 


THE  WRITER. 

A  32-PAGE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR 
LITERARY  WRITERS. 


By  William  H.  Hills  and  Robert  Luce, 

Both  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe. 


Full  of  practical  hints,  helps  and  suggestions.  The 
only  periodical  of  the  kind.  Invaluable  to  young 
writers,  and  useful  to  all  who  use  the  pen. 

Sample  number,  10  cents  ;  yearly  subscription,  $1. 
THE  WRITER,  P.  O.  Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 


- the - 

AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHER 
AND  PRINTER. 

The  leading  trade  journal  in  Lithography,  Zincogra¬ 
phy,  Photo- Engraving,  Photo- Lithography  and  all  new 
Photo-Mechanical  processes.  Published  weekly,  at 

12  Centre  Street,  New  York,  by 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

(Incorporated.) 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  trade  journal,  that  will 
amply  repay  advertisers  in  its  line. 

PRICE,  $3.00  PER  YEAR. 


—the - 

PRINTERS’  CIRCULAR 


the  art  age. 

Two  dollars  a  year.  Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 


THE  CRAETSMAN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

— AT— 

517  &  519  Minor  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

— BY— 

R.  S.  MENAMIN, 

PRICE,  $1.00  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


A  Special  Department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Beautiful  Supplements  every  Month. 

positively  no  free  sample  copies. 

Address  ART  AGE, 

74  West  Twenty-third  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Official  Paper  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Only  Labor  Paper  published  at  the  National  Capital. 
Published  Weekly. 

Subscription,  $1.00  per  year.  Sample  free. 

RAMSEY  &  BISBEE,  Publishers. 
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Western  Cardboard  Company, 


Cardboard. 

Cut  Cards. 

Orders  of  Dance. 
Programmes. 

Bevels,  etc. 


316  DEARBORN  STREET. 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS:  CHICAGO,  August  /,  1887. 

Gentlemen, —  It  having  been  reported  that  the  assignment  of  Hastings  &  Todd,  in  New  York,  ivonld 
embarrass  ns,  zve  zvonld  say  that  such  report  is  false,  and  that  zve  are  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand, 
J16  Dearborn  Street,  and  any  orders  intrusted  to  us  zvill  have,  as  heretofore,  our  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
Thanking  you  for  past,  and  soliciting  your  future  patronage,  zee  are, 

Yours  very  trulv, 

WESTERN  CARDBOARD  CO. 

CHAS.  IV.  COX,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


EVERY  PRINTER  SHOULD  READ 

The  American  Art  Printer. 


A  PRACTICAL  MAGAZINE. 


Each  number  containing  handsome  Illustrations  in 
Black  and  Colors. 

Jobs  put  together  and  explained  before  the 
reader’s  eyes. 

Unicpie  designs  in  Brass  Rule  Work,  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  Art  Illustrations. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Color  Work. 

THE  ONLY  JOURNAL  OL  ITS  KIND  KNOWN. 

Published  bi-monthly  by 

C.  E.  BARTHOLOMEW, 

22  College  Place, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  above  is  a  reduced  fac-simile  of  the  cover  page.  Set  up  entirely  in 
brass  rule,  type  metal  and  border. 


25  Cents  a  Copy.  $1.50  a  Year. 


i'“~.  SIGMUND  ULLMAN, 

-  IMPORTER  OF  - 

Printino  anH  LAlttiograpLiiG  Inks, 

Bronze  Powders  of  every  shade  and  grade.  Pure  Bleached  Linseed  Varnishes. 

SPECIALTIES  IN  DRY  COLORS. 

I'he  largest  assortment  of  News,  Job,  Book,  Cut,  Poster  and  Finest  Colored  Inks  in  the  country. 

Fine  Black  and  Colored  Inks  at  ;^i.5o  per  lb.,  and  upward,  are  furnished  in  collapsible  tubes,  each  holding 
one-quarter  pound,  in  which  they  always  keep  ready  for  use  until  used  up.  This  mode  of  putting  up  Inks  has 
proved  successful,  and  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  printers. 

Specimen  Book  and  Price  List  mailed  on  application. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 


Insertions  in  this  Directory  are  charged  $6.00  per  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  $2.00  per  line  additional. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  62  Longworth 
street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

BOOKBINDER. 

W.  B.  Conkey,  163  and  165  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all 
varieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn. ;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  general  west¬ 
ern  agents,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
The  “  Cranston”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing  Presses,  all  sizes. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  Williamstreet,  New  York ;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing  machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc.  J.  W.  Ostrander,  Western  Agt., 
77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

W.  G.  Walker  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Prouty  Power  Press,  and  Printers’ 
Supply  House. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  agents,  Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  manufacturer  of  Electrotype  Ma¬ 
chinery,  77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  irg  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (”  Globe- Democrat  ”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Phihadel- 
phia  ;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore  ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co.,  509  South  Tenth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fred’k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Type  Founding  Co. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston; 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York ;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 
Book  and  Fine  Cut  and  Colored  Inks. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Golding  Jobber 
(4  sizes)  and  Pearl  Presses  {3  sizes). 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

J.  F.  Dorman,  217  E.  German  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Eclipse,  Baltimore  Jobber  and  New  Monu¬ 
mental. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Challenge”  Job 
Press. 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works,  54  Frankfort  street. 
New  York.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  New  Style 
Noiseless  Liberty  Press. 

The  Model  Press  Company  Limited,  912  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manufactuiers  of  the 
Improved  Model  Job  Press.  Three  sizes,  ^65, 
$100  and  $175. 

The  Universal  Printing  and  Embossing  Press, 
143  Nassau  street.  New  York.  John  Thompson. 


MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

C.  R.  Carver,  614  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York  ;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“Jewel”  cutters,  two  styles. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  Agent  for  Dooley  Paper  Cutter, 
77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Paragon  Cutting  Machines,  Edward  L.  Miller, 
manufacturer,  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  manila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  171  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS’  AGENT. 

Fowler  &  Brown,  room  4  Home  Insurance  Building, 
La  Salle  street,  cor.  Adams.  News,  Book.  Litho¬ 
graph,  Writing,  Covers,  Cardboards,  Writing 
Manilas  and  Envelopes. 


PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

PERFORATED  NUMBERS. 

P.  F.  Van  Everen,  116  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co., Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  St., 
Chicago.  The  largest  house  in  the  West. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
Largest  Photo-Engraving  Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia.  Engraving  of  a  high  order. 


PRINTING  PRESSES. 

At  235  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  you  can 
ootain  a  list  of  new  and  second-hand  printing- 
presses  and  material  that  will  astonish  you  for  real 
bargains.  H.  A.  Manley  &  Co. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Ed  A.  Stahlbrodt,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
dealers  in  presses  and  all  kinds  of  printers’  supplies. 
Specialty,  manufacturers  of  roller  composition. 
Rochester  agents  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York, 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Largest  assortment 
Type,  Toots,  Presses,  etc.,  in  United  States. 
Everything  required  by  printers. 

Hooper,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  manufac¬ 
turers.  Second-hand  presses  and  materials  always 
in  stock. 

John  Metz,  117  Fulton  street.  New  York.  Specialty, 
brass  rule,  leads  and  furniture. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Dealers  in  metal  type,  inks,  etc. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


PRINTERS’  ROLLERS. 

Andrew  Van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  and  210  Randolph  street, 
Chicago. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  183  to  187  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’  TOOLS. 

Golding  &  Co.,  177  to  199  Fort  Hill  Square,  and  19 
to  27  Purchase  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Largest 
manufactory  of  Printer’s  Tools  in  the  world. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99-101  Gravier  street.  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Bingham,  Daley  &  O’Hara,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York, 

Buffington  &  Garbrock,  202  Race  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  Price  list  and  terms  on  application. 

C.  H.  Burchard,  726  Sansom  street,  Philadelphia. 
Best  recasting  composition,  30  cents  per  pound. 

C.  W.  Crutsinger,  207  Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  L.  Hart,  77  N.  Water  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  trial,  you  will  use  no  other. 

J.  H.  Osgood  &  Co.,  100  Milk  street,  Boston.  The 
best  patent  and  old  style  composition. 

John  Buckie,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  421  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  “Standard”  and  the  “Durable.” 


RUBBER  STAMPS  AND  NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 

Geo.  R.  Blakely,  Bradford,  McKean  Co.,  Pa. 
Numbering  Machines  for  Checks,  Orders,  Paging, 
etc.  Metal  Bodied  Type,  Self  Inkers,  Daters,  etc. 
Circulars  free. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street,  New 
York. 


SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 

M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


A.  W.  Lindsay  Type  Foundry  (formerly  R.  &  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Type  Foundry,  N.  Lyman’s  Sons, 
proprietors,  36  West  Seneca  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


Boston  Type  Foundry,  104  Milk  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  John  K.  Rogers,  manager. 

Chas.  J.  Cary  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Type  Foundry,  116 
East  Bank  Lane,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  Chenneville  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Only  Type  Foundry  in  Brit¬ 
ish  America.  Sole  Agents  for  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65  Beekman  street. 
New  York ;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


John  Ryan  &  Co.,  S.  W.  corner  South  and  German 
streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lindsay  Type  Foundry,  175  Fulton  street.  New 
York. 

MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 

Newton  Copper  Type  Co.  (for  copper-facing  type 
only),  14  Frankfort  street.  New  York. 

The  Collins  &  McLeester  Type  Foundry,  705 
Jayne  street,  Philadelphia,  Alex.  McLeester,  pro¬ 
prietor  ;  Eugene  H.  Munday,  business  manager. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Yine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  201  Yine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Manhattan  Type  Foundry,  manufacturers  of 
Printers’  Novelties,  15  Park  Place,  New  York. 

The  Union  Type  Foundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston,  Central,  Cleveland  and 
Manhattan  Foundries. 


WOOD  TYPE. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Celluloid  Type,  best 
in  market.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufrs. 
of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and  Fur¬ 
niture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks,  etc. 

Morgan  &  Wilcox  Manuf’r’ng  Co.,  Middletown, 
New  York.  Wood  Type  unexcelled  for  finish. 


Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 


W.  B.  CONKEY, 

BOOKBINDER. 

PAMPHLETS  MY  SPECIALTY. 

163  and  165  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


fViJOHl^HASTlNGS^ 
Fpes’t. 


A=R=I1ARD  dOSHRIPR 
GehMar^ep.  VPpes't 

FOR 


\  ^illustrative 

AND  ADVERTISINQ 
pURPOSES 


B CH  fiT  7.2  S.  E3 TH.UT 

Pill  LAD  E  LP  ril  A  •  p/^‘ 


GKO.  H.  TAYLOR.  HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Commission  Paper  Dealers — * 

# - Manufacturers’  Agents. 

We  carry  exclusively  BOOK,  CO  VER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  oiir  lines  of  these  are  more  varied  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Yice-Pres’t. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 


Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINE 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 


153  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


MILLS;  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 
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SHNIEDEWEND  &  LEE  CO’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

Washington  Hand  Press 


Printers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  using  the  Washington  Hand  Press  will  appreciate  the  radical 
improvements  we  have  made  in  the  new  S.  &  L.  Co.  press.  It  is  made  from  new  patterns,  and  all  parts  are 
interchangeable.  The  platen  is  strengthened  by  transverse  ribs,  and  the  bed  is  made  heavier,  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  impression  and  make  it  uniform  at  all  points.  The  lever  support  is  strengthened  by  a 
brace  extending  upward  against  the  frame.  The  bed  tracks  are  stronger,  and  the  bed  moves  quietly  and 
smoothly.  The  lever  and  toggles  are  made  of  steel,  and  the  studs,  steps  and  points  are  steel  hardened. 

Size,  6-Column . Platen,  21  x  30 . Bed,  25  x  34  . Weight,  1,675  lbs . Price,  $200.00 

“  7  “  “  23  X  35 .  “  27  x  39  .  “  1,850  “  .  “  225.00 

“  8  “  “  25  X  38 .  “  29  x  42  .  “  2,275  “  .  “  250.00 

“  9  “  “  28Jx43 .  “  311x471 .  “  2,850  “  .  “  275.00 

Price  includes  two  pairs  points,  one  screw  wrench,  one  ink  brayer,  one  pair  bearers,  ink  slice  and  one  extra  frisket;  also 
boxing  and  cartage.  Extra  bearers,  per  pair,  50  cents.  Extra  friskets,  $3.50  to  $6.00. 


FOR  ALL  PARTICULARS  AND  TERMS, 

SHNIEDEWEND  &  LeE  C0.,^“ 

303-305  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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BURNED  OUT  APRIL  25. 

OUR  PRESS  WORKS  WERE  AGAIN  IN  OPERATIoW  APRIL  30th,  WITH  NEW 
MACHINERY,  AND  WE  ARE  FILLING  ORDERS  FOR  THE  CHALLENGE  (BEST  IN 
THE  WORLD)  AND  OLD  STYLE  GORDON  AS  PROMPTLY  AS  BEFORE  THE  FIRE. 

Challenge 

- »»  JOB  PRESS. «« - 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Chicago. 


EIGHT  SIZES 


THE  “CHALLENGE”  IS 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  PRESS, 

®  » 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  PRESS. 

w  ® 

THE  STRONGEST  PRESS, 
THE  FASTEST  PRESS. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  PRESS, 

«  «  @ 

THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  PRESS. 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


LARGEST  PLATEN  PRESS  MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


About  August  first  we  will  remove  to  our  former  quarters,  which  are  now  being  rebuilt  with  two 
stories  added  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  rapidly  growing  trade.  Meantime  we  have  secured  fioors  at  the 
following  numbers,  where  our  press  works  are  located:  327-329  Dearborn  street,  339  Dearborn  street, 
338-340-342  Dearborn  street,  66-68  Third  avenue,  74-76  Third  avenue  and  83-85-87  Fourth  avenue.  Parties 
in  need  of  a  FIRST-CLASS  press  should  not  fail  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  Challenge,  which  may 
be  seen  in  operation  at  our  Salesroom.  Correspondence  invited. 

TEMPORARY  SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE,  339  DEARBORN  STREET. 


SHNIEDEWEND  &  LEE  CO.,  ><11!!^  303-305  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
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“PIERLESS 
JOB  PRESS 


THE- 

MOHEY 

MAKER. 


BUILT  BY 

GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  V.-Pres’t. 

44  Beekman  Street,  I  202  S.  Clark  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 

- U.  S.  A. - 


SEVERAL  REASONS  WHY  PRINTERS  SHOULD  USE  “PEERLESS”  JOB  PRESSES. 


best  facilities  for  quick  work. 

IJNEQUALED  CONVENIENCE  FOR  “WASHING  UP.” 

YOU  NEED  THE  BEST  YOU  CAN  GET '■  FOR  PLANT." 

ORDINARY  MINDS  UNDERSTAND  IT  AT  ONCE. 

MO  PRESS  CAN  RUN  EASIER  BY  TREADLE. 

LEAPING  JOB  PRESS  OF  AMERICA. 

you  CAN  ATTACH  “POWER  FIXTURES”  WITHOUT  CHANGING  SHAFT,  AT  ANY  TIME. 

FORMS  CAN  BE  INSTANTLY  CHANGED. 

IMPRESSION  THROW-OFF  CAN  BE  USED  AT  ANY  MOMENT. 

ROLLERS  COVER  FULL  FORM- 

SPEED  IS  ACCORDING  TO  ABILITY  OF  FEEDER. 

TOGGLE  IMPRESSION,  THE  SIMPLEST  AND  MOST  POWERFUL- 

COMPACT,  REQUIRING  BUT  LITTLE  ROOM. 

long  rest  of  platen  for  feeding  the  sheet. 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

SIMPLE  BEYOND  COMPARISON. 

seven  sizes  made. 

money  made  by  using  the  “PEERLESS." 

AUTOMATIC  CHASE  HOOK,  AND  ALL  THE  MODERN  DEVICES  FOR  SAVING  TIME. 

cannot  err  in  purchasing  either  size. 

have  the  best  FOUNTAINS  EVER  MADE  FOR  JOB  PRESS. 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 

MEARLY  SOOO  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 

EVERY  MOVEMENT  POSITIVE. 

smallest  number  of  parts  used. 

ALL  TYPE  FOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINTING  MATERIALS  SELL  OUR  MACHINES. 


WE  MAKE  LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  RESPONSIBLE  PRINTERS, 
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ESTABLISHED  1827.  P.  O.  BOX,  2325. 

UNITED  STATES  TYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  FOUNDRY. 

JAMES  CONNER’S  SONS 

TYPE  FOUNDERS, 

Printers’  Materials  of  every  description. 

METAL  and  WOOD  TYPE,  PRESSES,  GALLEYS, 
CABINETS,  EE  ASS  RULE,  STANDS, 
FURNITURE,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

Centre,  Reade  &  Duane  Sts., 

. . -■ -■NEW  YORK.^ - 


Nrw  Ghampion  Prrss. 


Easiest  running:  simple  in  construction:  the  equal  of  any  other  job  press; 
every  one  warranUd ;  for  fine  as  'ivell  as  for  heavy  work ;  two  weeks'  trial 
allowed.  Send  for  circular. 


A.  OLMESDAHL, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  PRESSES, 


41  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  STYLE  NOISELESS 

Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 

(many  new  patents.) 

SUPERIOR  in  SPEED,  DURABILITY  and  CONVENIENCE, 
while  UNEXCELLED  in  E  VENNESS  and 
CLEARNESS  of  IMPRESSION. 

Write  for  Price  Lists  and  Terms  to 

THE  GARDEN  CITY  TYPE.  FOUNDRY, 

Nos.  338,  340  AND  342  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III., 

Where  NEW  STYLE  Liberty  Presses  can  be  seen  in  operation. 


THE  LIBERTY  MACHINE  WORKS 

(Established  18=9) 

PRINTERS'  WAREHOUSE, 


54  Frankfort  St.,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Cs]  . 

s  S  ^ 

•p  <  o 

S  PM  H 

S  ^  2 

S  W  K 

j-t  fj]  X 

K  X 


WILSON  KISKEl, 

GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL 

Printers’  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery 

102  Chamber  St.,  New  York. 


Cylinder,  Job  and  Lithographic  Presses ;  Book  Trioimers,  Backers, 
Slabbers,  Embossers  ;  I'olding  Machines,  Ilydranlic  and  Standing 
Presses;  Power  and  Lever  Cutting  Machines. 

DETAILED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Exclusive  Eastern  Agent  for  the  Machines  of 

THE  HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Aspecialty  of  Universal  and  Gordon  Job  Presses,  and  other  printing 
machinery  regularly  sold  for  cash  ;  especially.  Paper  Cutters —  lever, 
hand  and  power — and  Folding  Machines  of  all  kinds,  on  terms  that 
should  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  trade. 


Rebuilt  Printers’  Machinery. — While  I  do  not  undertake  to  do 
a  general  seccfnddiand  business,  there  falls  in  incidentally  to  my  deal¬ 
ings  in  specialties,  a  certain  amount  of  Second-Hand  Machitiery,  taken 
when  of  standard  make  and  in  satisfactory  condition.  Having  neither 
machinist,  workshop  nor  second-hand  warerooms,  and  dealing  in  genuine 
machinery  of  standard  makers,  I  send  second-hand  macliines  to  the  shops 
of  their  own  manufacturers  for  rebuilding,  or  to  the  best  available  expert 
on  each  machine,  whose  name  in  every  case  will  be  given,  whose 
guarantee  goes  with  it,  and  on  whose  premises  it  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  purchasers,  or  of  their  expert.  This  affords  distant  buyers  an 
assurance  of  the  condition  of  machines  never  before  offered,  being  in 
fact  the  maker’s  warranty.  I  can  now  offer : 


Universal 


13  X  19 
10  X  15 


Gordon  (Franklin  style) . 

,,  I  Brass  Arms,  ) 

I  Franklin  style  (■•••• 

“  (Franklin  style) . 

“  (Latest  Franklin  style) 

“  (Franklin  style) . 

Monitor . 


13  X  19 

t2  X  t9 


Gem  Lever  Cutter . 30  in 

Printers’  Lever  Cutter . 30  in 

Peerless  End  Lever  Cutter . 30  in 

Cranston  Under-cut  Lever  Cutter.  25  in 

Sanborn  Star  Cutter . 34  in 

Champion  Cutter . 32  in 


Hoe  Drum  Cylinder  Press . 36  x  44 

Campbell  Country  Press . 31  x  46 

Cottrell  &  Babcock  Press . 19  x  24 
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Specimen  from  the  Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
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TYPE-COMPOSING  MACHINES. 

A  PAl'ER  READ  BEFORE  THE  POLYTECHNIC  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  BY  MR.  THOMAS  FISHER,  NOVEMBER,  1 886. 


{Concluded^ 

Another  attempt  at  the  acceleration  of  composition  was  introduced 
in  1882,  under  the  title  of  “Porter’s”  type-composing  machine.  The 
apparatus  is  simple,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  troughs  in  which  the 
types  to  be  composed  stand  upright  with  the  nicks  all  one  way.  The 
composing  is  done  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  invention  consists  of 
the  ready  way  in  which  the  compositor  can  get  his  types  into  the 
“  stick.”  ^Vhen  the  operator  requires  a  letter,  he  places  his  foot  on  a 
small  lever  near  the  ground,  and  this  action  causes  the  letter  required  to 
move  slightly  forward,  ready  for  the  compositor’s  hand ;  this  letter  is 
taken  by  him  with  the  finger  and  thumb  as  in  ordinary  composition, 
with  the  difference  of  taking  a  single  letter  to  his  “stick,”  he  can  gather 
up  several  to  make  a  complete  word  or  words.  Another  method  is  that 
of  justifying  the  matter  in  a  double-sided  galley  with  setting-rule  and 
guide,  w'ithout  taking  it  to  the  stick.  The  distribution  is  slow,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  filling  up  the  troughs  with  a  supply  of  type.  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  production  with  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  ^d.  per  thousand  is 
calculated  for  distribution,  but  I  think  there  are  very  few  children  even, 
who  would  place  each  letter  in  the  respective  troughs  with  their  faces 
upward  and  the  nick  one  way  for  such  a  sum.  They  have  been  tried 
in  various  provincial  news  offices. 

Dr.  Alexander  Mackie  has  introduced  an  apparatus  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  duplicate  columns  for  newspapers,  and  for  the  headings  of  books. 
It  is  called  “The  Manifold  Typesetting  Machine,”  and  although  it 
only  sets  at  half  the  speed  of  ordinary  composition,  it  actually  performs 
about  twenty  times  the  work.  Upon  thin  brass  rules  are  placed  twenty 
letters,  all  alike  on  the  flat.  When  ready  for  setting,  one  brass  after 
another  is  emptied  into  a  common  setting  stick,  with  the  following 
result :  Suppose  you  want  to  set  the  words  “  Polytechnic  Typographical 
Association,”  you  empty  one  brass  of  cap  P’s  into  the  “  stick,”  the  nar¬ 
row  way,  then  one  of  O’s,  one  of  L’s,  and  so  on.  When  the  stick  is 
full  you  will  have  twenty  lines  of  thirty-five  letters  each,  set  by  thirty- 
seven  movements  of  the  hand,  emptying  the  same  number  of  brasses. 
The  distributing  is  done  by  reversing  the  operation,  and  a  slicing 
machine  puts  each  row  upon  its  own  brasses. 

The  “  Kastenbein  ”  machine  has  been  made  famous  by  the  assistance 
it  rendered  in  the  unique  system  of  late  news  supply  adopted  by  the 
Times.  The  compositor  is  in  direct  telephonic  communication  with  the 
reporter  at  the  houses  of  parliament,  who  speaks  to  the  compositor, 
who  puts  the  words  into  tjqre  with  the  machine,  ringing  a  bell  to 
indicate  that  he  is  ready  for  the  next  instalment.  The  machine  has 
been  much  modified  and  improved  since  its  introduction  soon  after  the 
termination  of  the  P'ranco-German  wmr,  until  it  has  now'  reached  a  state 
of  great  efficiency. 

The  “  Colts  ”  machine  has  a  very  novel  arrangement,  enabling  it  to 
distribute  while  it  sets  ;  the  w’ork  of  distribution  being  more  rapid  than 
the  composition,  the  cases  are  always  full.  The  distributer  is  regulated 
in  such  a  way  that  the  instant  the  lower  case  “  e  ”  box  is  full  the  work 
of  distribution  stops.  Each  letter  goes  to  its  appropriate  case  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  a  key  fits  its  own  lock. 

Those  who  visited  the  exhibition  of  1880  will  doulitless  remember 
the  stir  caused  by  the  working  of  the  “Hooker”  machine.  This 
machine  has  neither  keys  nor  buttons,  and  a  speed  of  22,000  per  hour 
is  claimed  for  it.  It  contains  forty-eight  letters,  points  and  spaces,  the 
remainder  being  conveniently  placed  in  a  case  at  the  operator’s  left 
hand.  As  in  most  other  machines,  the  types  are  contained  in  a  series 
of  troughs,  and  are  abstracted  from  these  receptacles  in  the  order 
desired,  by  the  opening  of  a  small  trap,  which  allows  the  stamps  to  fall 
upon  endless  moving  tapes,  carrying  them  forward  to  a  collector 
which  builds  them  into  a  continuous  line  to  be  justified  by  hand.  The 
discharge  of  the  letters  from  the  troughs  is  effected  by  means  of  an 
electric  current  passing  through  a  series  of  electro-magnets  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  troughs.  A  wire  from  the  battery  brings  the  electric 
current  to  the  metal  stylus  in  the  hand  of  the  compositor,  who  touches 
the  contact  plates  (arranged  like  an  ordinary  lower-case)  w'ith  this 


stylus  and  completes  the  circuit,  which  sends  a  current  through  the 
electro-magnet  corresponding  to  the  letter  required.  De.spite  the 
simplicity  of  this  machine,  in  one  establishment  of  w'hich  I  am  cogni¬ 
zant  it  w'as  discarded,  as  it  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  as  the  types 
tw'isted  on  the  tapes,  and  w-hen  the  proof  came  from  the  reader  the 
compositor  had  very  often  to  perform  that  disagreeable  and  unprofitable 
operation  sometimes  know'n  as  “  making  ready  for  Spike  Island.”  Its 
ease  in  manipulation  is  one  of  its  especial  features  and  chief  recom¬ 
mendations. 

A  machine  introduced  very  recently  to  compose,  justify  and  distri¬ 
bute  is  the  “  Tagerman.”  The  types  are  placed  in  a  series  of  upright 
tubes.  Attached  to  the  composing  apparatus  is  a  gripper,  by  which 
the  types  required  are  taken  from  these  tubes  and  placed  in  the 
composing  stick  letter  by  letter.  Tw'o  thiek  spaces  are  imserted 
between  each  word  as  the  line  is  composed,  and  by  a  very  ingenious 
contrivance  the  spacing  out  of  the  line  is  altered  as  required,  and  the 
line  is  then  placed  on  a  galley,  and  so  on ;  each  line  is  deposited  till 
the  column  is  composed.  The  compositor,  by  keeping  his  first  three 
right-hand  fingers  in  the  hollow  thimbles  attached  to  the  composing 
apparatus,  touches  a  string  as  it  passes  under  the  tube  containing  the 
type  required,  and  the  gripper  then  catches  the  letter  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  and  deposits  it  in  the  composing  stick.  The  alleged  rate 
of  composition  is  about  5,000  per  hour,  and  the  machine  can  he  worked 
by  treadle  or  power. 

In  the  “Winder”  machine  the  composing  and  distributing  machines 
are  separate  and  it  does  not  justify,  but  it  w'orks  with  precision  and 
takes  up  very  little  room.  In  the  distributer  the  types  are  driven  along 
singly  until  they  reach  their  own  siding,  when  they  are  shunted  into  it 
out  of  the  way.  These,  when  full,  are  cleared  into  other  slips  and 
hung  on  nails  or  hooks  waiting  till  the  composing  machine  wants 
them,  when  they  are  emptied  into  the  case,  and  wait  there  until  the 
operator  touches  the  key  that  shoots  them  out  to  a  leather  band.  The 
action  of  this  band  is  not  continuous,  for  it  stops  when  the  letters  are 
falling  on  it,  and  then  carries  them  to  a  metal  landing  place,  where 
they  are  collected  by  means  of  an  iron  finger  and  launched  on  to 
another  band  on  which  they  ride  safely  for  a  few  inches,  lying  on  their 
flat  side.  Another  contrivance  takes  every  stamp  as  tenderly  as 
though  it  loved  it,  and  puts  it  on  its  back,  nick  uppermost.  Presently 
the  line  reaches  a  stick  which  is  part  of  a  galley,  and  the  matter  is 
justified  as  if  set  by  hand. 

From  these  brief  and  incomplete  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  great 
jirogress  is  being  made  toward  a  perfect  machine,  more  so,  perhaps,  for 
composition  than  for  distribution.  We  cannot  take  up  a  technical 
magazine  without  seeing  recorded  some  advance  in  mechanical 
ingenuity.  In  one  only  issued  last  Saturday,  a  machine  is  announced 
which  not  only  sets  type  by  electricity,  but  also  (paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem)  corrects  all  the  errors  before  the  type  is  composed.  A  tape  is 
prepared  which  is  run  through  the  machine  and  passed  over  a  steel 
roller  and  under  a  row  of  ten  steel  fingers,  and  by  the  rows  of  holes 
prepared  in  the  tape  electro-magnetic  communication  is  set  up.  The 
corrections  can  be  made  in  the  tapes.  It  is  remarked  that  it  only  needs 
the  appearance  of  some  genius  to  endow  a  machine  of  this  kind  with 
brains,  and  the  jobbing  compositor  and  the  table  hand  will  have  to  take 
a  back  seat. 

Even  when  the  purely  automatic  compositor  is  produced  shall  we 
have  anything  to  fear?  I  think  not,  for  as  in  the  case  of  steam 
printing,  there  will  always  he  certain  work  upon  which  it  cannot  be 
profitably  employed,  and  cheap  production  will  cause  more  work  to  be 
required — cacocthes  scribendi  will  increase  to  an  enormous  extent ;  the 
only  difference  will  be  that  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  will  be 
required  of  the  artisans  employed,  the  “botches”  will  be  deleted,  with 
a  consequent  raising  of  the  status  of  the  art.  When  our  solid  matter  is 
composed  like  lightning,  and  our  jobbing  compositor  takes  a  walk 
round  the  office  with  an  automaton  for  company,  the  artisans  then 
occupying  the  positions  at  present  filled  by  compo.sitors  will  be 
required  to  possess  a  more  perfect,  general,  technical  and  artistic 
education,  and  great  as  is  the  necessity  at  the  present  time  for 
such  a  .society  as  this,  greater  still  will  be  the  scope  and  usefulness 
of  the  then  existing  descendants  of  the  Polytechnic  Typographical 
Association. 
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PERSONALS. 

We  acknowledge  a  call  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Brookes,  the  well-known 
book  and  job  printer  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Robert  O.  Boyd,  the  energetic  representative  of  the  Denver 
branch  of  the  Queen  City  Printing  Inks  Company,  recently  paid  us  a 
[heasant  visit  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  II.  O.  Shepard,  president  of  the  Inland  Printer  Company,  has 
returned  home  after  a  successful  business  tour,  extending  over  seven 
weeks,  and  returns  thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  its  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  the  substantial  manner  in  which  they  were  manifested. 

Mr.  O.  a.  Dearing,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  firm 
of  Palmer  &  Rey,  Son  Francisco,  and  editor  of  the  Pacific  Printer,  is  at 
present  on  a  visit  to  the  eastern  states,  whence  he  has  gone  to  make 
arrangements  for  the '  manufacture  of  a  number  of  his  specialties,  for 
which  he  expects  an  extensive  sale. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  that  Mr.  Walter  Lodia  King,  well- 
known  to  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  as  a  regular  contributor  on 
typographical  affairs  in  South  America,  whose  postoffice  address  is 
Casilla  del  Correo  63,  Buenos  Ayres,  discontinued,  July  i,  last,  his 
surname  of  King,  assuming  in  place  thereof  second  Christian  name  of 
Lodia.  So,  in  future,  please,  Walter  Lodia. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

'Phk  Union  Type  Foundry,  of  this  city,  has  opened  a  branch  house 
in  Omaha,  under  the  management  of  S.  P.  Rounds,  Jr. 

The  Inter-State  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  do  a  general  publishing  business,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000. 

Work  on  the  addition  to  Messrs.  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler’s  build¬ 
ing,  on  Fifth  avenue,  is  progressing,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  finished 
by  the  15th  of  October  next. 

The  handsome  dress  which  the  Inter-  Ocean  has  recently  donned, 
was  furnished  through  Mr.  Frank  F.  Powell,  of  the  Illinois  Type 
Founding  Company,  200  and  202  Clark  street. 

Mr.  John  N.  Vivian,  for  four  years  Canadian  agent  of  the  Campbell 
Press  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  has  recently  assumed  the 
Chicago  agency  in  place  of  A.  P.  N.  Brower,  resigned. 

The  Baker's  Helper  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  journal,  for 
bakers  and  confectioners,  published  by  Chapman  &  Smith,  244  Lake 
street,  Chicago,  H.  R.  Chissold,  editor.  Price,  $1  per  year. 

C.  Jurgens  &  Bros.,  the  well-known  firm  of  electrotypers  at  12,  14 
and  16  Calhoun  Place,  have  recently  opened  a  branch  foundry  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  which  they  have  determined  to  make  a  model  one  in 
every  respect. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  having  advanced  the  per 
capita  upon  its  membership  from  10  cents  per  quarter  to  lo  cents  per 
month,  Chicago  union  has  increased  its  monthly  dues  from  50  cents  to 
60  cents,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  upon  it. 

Business  during  the  past  month  has  been  as  brisk  as  could  ration¬ 
ally  have  been  expected  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  outlook  for  an 
excellent  fall  trade  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  hopeful  feeling  pre¬ 
vails,  and  growlers  for  once  are  at  a  discount. 

The  Photographic  Eye  states  that  Judge  Bradwell,  of  Chicago, 
publisher  of  the  Legal  News,  has  succeeded  in  making  very  fine 
electros  from  relief  gelatine  films  made  by  him,  and  will  probably 
succeed  in  making  blocks  to  be  used  with  type. 

The  summer  edition  of  the  Type  Founder,  published  by  Barnhart 
Brothers  &  .Spindler,  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  a  number  of 
jiages  of  latest  styles,  novelties  and  page  ornaments,  the  product  of  this 
firm,  several  of  which  appear  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  well-known  W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Company, 
of  this  city,  has  made  an  assignment  to  J.  L.  Rubel.  Its  liabilities  are 
supposed  to  be  between  $350,000  and  $400,000,  and  its  assets  about 
Iwo-lhirds  of  thal  amount.  A  meeting  of  its  creditors  has  been  called  in 
New  5'ork  for  the  17th  instant,  when  it  is  anticipated  arrangements  will 
be  perfected  by  which  the  firm  will  resume  business,  as  the  majority  of 


j  them  seem  inclined  to  give  the  firm  a  reasonable  settlement.  Over 
$150,000,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  lost  to  the  company,  during  the  past 
six  months,  in  the  shape  of  bad  debts.  The  stock  in  store  inventories 
at  or  about  $250,000. 

The  P.  L.  Hanscom  Printing  Company,  186  Monroe  street,  has 
made  an  assignment  to  Charles  H.  Philbrick  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors.  The  liabilities  are  estimated  at  $25,000,  the  assets,  it  is 
claimed,  being  nearly  twice  this  amount.  The  assignee  was  foreman  of 
the  concern. 

A  new  eirm,  under  the  name  of  Wylie  &  Jamieson, has  commenced 
business  at  166  East  Washington  street.  Mr.  Wylie  is  a  well-known 
printer  from  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr.  Jamieson  has  for  some  time  past  been 
recognized  as  the  business  manager  of  the  Canadian-American.  We 
wish  them  success. 

The  New  Improved  Washington  Hand  Press,  advertised  in  the 
present  issue,  and  manufactured  by  the  Shniedew'end  &  I.ee  Company, 
303-305  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  is  an  indispensable  in  every  well- 
regulated  job  office.  It  is  strong,  durable  and  possesses  a  number  of 
advantages  over  those  heretofore  turned  out. 

Mr.  a.  T.  Hodge,  the  popular  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  is  about  to  take  a  much  needed  and  merited  vacation,  extending 
to  the  1st  of  October.  He  sailed  from  New  York  for  Glasgow,  on  the 
nth  of  August,  on  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  intends  to  spend  his  time 
principally  in  Edinburgh,  I-ondon  and  Paris.  Bon  voyage. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  through  their  efficient  and  indefatigable 
western  representative,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Ross,  have  just  furnished  the 
Chicago  Herald  with  a  new  dress.  In  this  connection  we  can  only 
repeat  what  we  have  previously  stated,  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  sheet 
is  the  handsomest  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  United  States. 

The  Otto  Gas  Engine,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Schleicher  & 
Schumm,  Philadelphia,  with  branch  office  130  Washington  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  increasing  in  popularity,  and  needs  only  to  be  introduced  in  a 
locality  to  secure  a  permanent  footing.  The  printers  and  publishers 
throughout  the  country  have  discovered  a  fine  thing  in  the  Otto  engine, 
and  as  a  result  the  demand  for  it  is  steadily  increasing.  See  advertise¬ 
ment. 

The  page  of  specimens  in  the  present  issue,  from  the  establishment 
of  A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  map  and  photo-engravers  and  photo-zinc  etchers, 
1 19  Monroe  street,  show  to  what  absolute  perfection  work  of  this 
character  has  been  brought  by  this  firm.  A  comparison  of  the  samples 
shown  with  those  which  have  heretofore  appeared  in  our  columns  will 
illustrate  better  than  words  can  the  scope  and  various  subjects  to  which 
this  process  can  be  successfully  applied. 

Chicago  Typographical  Union,  No.  16,  at  its  regular  meeting, 
held  July  31,  heartily  indorsed  the  action  of  the  Buffalo  Convention, 
International  Typographical  Union,  declaring  that  nine  hours  should 
constitute  the  printers’  working  day  after  November  i,  1887.  The  scale 
to  be  paid,  and  what  particular  nine  hours  of  the  day  will  be  established 
for  labor,  are  details  which  will  doubtless  be  amicably  settled  through  a 
conference  with  the  employing  printers. 

A  New  York  paper  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  Japanese 
government  had  asked  and  secured  the  services  of  twenty  employes  of 
the  government  printing  office  at  Washington,  on  a  contract  for  five 
years,  at  a  salary  of  $2poo  per  year  each,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  government  printing  office  in  Japan.  What  the  Japanese  need  Ameri¬ 
can  printers  for  is  beyond  our  ken,  and  if  The  Inland  Printer  pub¬ 
lished  a  fish  and  snake-story  column  we  should  have  inserted  this  item 
there. 

Otis  P.  Martin,  a  well-known  western  printer,  and  for  many  years 
foreman  of  the  office  of  Knight  &  Leonard,  Chicago,  died  in  this  city 
July  19,  1887,  of  paralysis  of  the  heart,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  Mr. 
Martin  w'ore  the  blue  during  the  civil  war,  and  upon  the  occupation  of 
Vicksburg  by  General  Grant,  was  the  printer  who  issued  the  noted 
“wall  paper”  edition  of  the  sheet,  announcing  the  capture  of  that  city. 
At  the  funeral  of  the  lamented  Lincoln,  Mr.  Martin  acted  as  marshal  for 
the  Typographical  Union,  which  organization  formed  part  of  the  funeral 
cortege  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities  as  a  workman, 
while  his  kindness  of  heart  was  a  constant  drag  upon  his  worldly 
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advancement.  He  was  buried,  July  20,  in  the  Typographical  Union  lot, 
at  Rosehill,  No.  16,  Mulligan  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  Old-Time 
Printers’  Association  of  Chicago  taking  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
Mr.  Martin  left  a  widow  but  no  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

At  Bainbridge,  Ireland,  on  the  23d  of  June,  Mr.  James  White,  of 
the  Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  was  united  in  wedlock,  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Freyer,  to  Miss  Jane  Freyer,  of  the  former  place. 
After  a  pleasant  jaunt  through  various  sections  the  happy  couple  sailed 
from  Liverpool  by  the  Cunarder,  Catalonia,  July  12,  arriving  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Saturday,  July  23  and  Chicago,  July  25.  The  Inland  Printer 
wishes  them  many  years  of  married  bliss,  and  trusts  a  dark  cloud  may 
never  cross  their  pathway. 

A  CONTRACT  has  recently  been  closed  between  R.  S.  Peale  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  and  the  lion.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  latter  gentleman’s  forthcoming  work  on  his  claim  that 
Bacon,  instead  of  Shakespeare,  was  the  author  of  what  is  known  as 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  The  title  of  the  work  will  be  :  “  The  Great  Crypto¬ 
gram;  or.  Lord  Bacon’s  Cipher  in  the  So-called  Shakespeare  Plays.” 
Whether  he  will  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn,  the  publication  referred 
to  will  decide.  We  opine,  however,  the  verdict  will  be  :  the  mountain 
labored,  and  brought  forth  —  a  motise. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  George  Dole  Forrest,  which 
occurred  recently,  at  Chicago,  the  bridegroom  was  the  recipient  of  the 
following  set  of  resolutions,  passed  by  the  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Paper  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Forrest  is  a  member  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  Mr.  George  D.  Forrest,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  associated  with  us  in  business,  a  gentleman  of  rare  business  tact,  ability, 
and  of  sterling  integrity,  prompt  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with  all  alike, 
desirous  of  serving  the  company  and  its  patrons. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  him  our  hearty  congratulations  on  his  approach¬ 
ing  marriage,  accompanied  with  our  best  wishes  for  continued  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  all  the  realities  of  life. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th  instant,  the  employes  of  Geo.  E.  Marshall  &  Co. 
enjoyed  their  regular  annual  picnic.  Special  cars  over  the  L.  N.  A.  & 
C.  R’y  conveyed  the  happy  party  to  Cedar  I.ake,  Indiana,  where  the 
usual  frolicsome  pleasure  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  picnic  were  indulged 
in.  A  day’s  outing  now  and  then,  to  offset  the  wearisome  monotony  of 
the  regulation  cooped-up  day  of  the  printing-house  folk,  is  certainly  an 
enjoyable  treat.  The  employes  of  Geo.  E.  Marshall  &  Co.  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  good  fortune  of  working  for  such  a  liberal  firm,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  not  only  paid  regular  wages  for  the  picnic  day,  but  also 
furnished  transportation  for  themselves  and  a  reasonable  number  of  their 
friends.  This  firm  seems  to  have  adopted  the  annual  picnic  as  a  regular 
institution,  this  being  the  third  they  have  given. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Sloane,  who  for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  been 
in  the  printers’  supply  business  in  St.  Louis,  and  who,  during  the  time, 
was  manager  of  the  establishment  in  which  he  was  interested,  has  sold 
out  his  interests  in  that  city,  and  located  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Sloane  has 
recently  concluded  an  engagement  with  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  to  take 
charge  of  their  city  business.  Having  been  formerly  connected  with 
another  house  in  Chicago,  he  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  trade  here,  and  we 
predict  for  him  a  cordial  welcome  from  those  with  whom  his  duties  will 
bring  him  in  contact.  We  congratulate  Mes.srs.  Marder,  Luse  &  Co., 
for  having  secured  his  services,  and  The  Inland  Printer  extends 
to  him  a  hearty  welcome  as  a  citizen  of  our  busy,  booming  city,  the 
metropolis  of  the  great,  illimitable  Northwest. 

Mr.  D.  Wilkins,  pressman  of  the  Chicago  Mail,  has  recently 
patented  a  device,  the  practical  workings  of  which,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  has  increased  the  extra  edition  of  that  journal  containing  the 
result  of  the  base  ball  matches,  from  1,200  to  24,000  copies.  A  few 
evenings  since,  on  invitation,  we  visited  its  pressroom,  in  which  are 
located  two  Presto  presses,  about  half-past  five  o’clock.  The  plates 
were  already  on  the  cylinder,  containing  a  detailed  description  of  the 
match  up  to  the  sixth  inning.  In  these  plates  were  inserted  a  number 
of  square  black  blocks,  with  the  names  of  the  contesting  clubs,  preced¬ 
ing  them.  At  the  telephone,  near  the  presses,  was  seated  a  teller,  who 
announced  the  results  of  each  inning,  received  directly  from  the  ground, 
to  the  pressman  standing  ready,  die  in  hand,  to  impress  on  the  respect¬ 
ive  blocks,  the  required  figures.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  ninth 


inning  was  received  and  the  totals  inserted,  the  machines  were  set  in 
motion,  and  in  twenty-two  seconds  from  the  announcement  of  the  result 
a  paper  containing  an  account  of  the  game  was  placed  in  our  hands  ;  in 
less  than  a  minute  the  newsboys  were  selling  them  on  the  street,  and 
before  the  crowds  at  the  grounds  had  dispersed,  the  Mail  wagon  was 
on  hand  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  “Extra.”  This  is  what  we  call  a 
sample  of  American  enterprise. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Powell,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Type  Foundry,  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
took  jilace  at  her  home  in  Austin  a  short  time  ago.  The  deceased  lady 
was  a  woman  of  rare  excellence,  and  her  many  virtues  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  had  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
The  funeral  occurred  Friday  afternoon,  June  24.  After  impressive 
services  at  the  family  residence,  by  the  Rev.  Frank  W.  Warne  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  the  remains  were  interred  at  Forest  Home  cemetery. 
The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  floral  tributes  were  numerous 
and  beautiful,  among  them  being  two  very  elaborate  pieces — “  Gates 
Ajar,”  from  the  employes  of  the  Illinois  Type  Founding  Co.,  of  which 
Mr.  Powell  is  president,  and  a  pillow,  “At  Rest,”  from  the  Franklin 
Typographical  Club;  also  pieces  from  the  Odd  Fellows,  G.  A.  R., 
Young  Peoples’  Social  Club,  the  Alpha  Club,  etc.  The  deceased  had 
been  a  resident  of  Austin  for  over  fifteen  years. 


SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

Girard  Printing  House,  Girard,  Kansas.  Directory  of  Girard, 
Crawford  county,  Kansas. 

Curtis  Printing  Co.,  St.  Paul.  A  number  of  neatly-printed  letter 
and  noteheads,  statements,  etc. 

T.  A.  Ray  &  Co.,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Business  card  in  gold,  on 
black  bristol  board.  Neat  and  unpretentious. 

Press  Comtany,  Albany,  New  York.  A  diamond-shaped  show¬ 
card,  which  displays  taste  and  good  judgment. 

F.  H.  Jackson,  Angelica,  New  York.  Business  circulars  and  card, 
in  which  the  materi.al  possessed  is  evidently  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

Wm.  M.ayer,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Notehead  and  card  in 
colors.  The  designs  of  both  are  creditable,  but  the  presswork  and 
bronzing  are  below  par. 

Commercial  Puhi.ishing  Company,  Detroit.  .Several  commend¬ 
able  specimens  of  pamphlet  and  card  printing.  “  Neat  but  not  gaudy  ” 
may  be  applied  to  all  of  them. 

Lena  (Ill.)  Star  Office.  Samples  of  what  may  be  termed  every¬ 
day  printing,  all  of  which  are  clean  and  meritorious,  as  an  evidence  of 
which  we  have  retained  them  for  distribution. 

Johnson  Bros.,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Billhead  in  colors,  which 
displays  the  taste,  ingenuity  and  faultless  execution  characteristic  of  the 
productions  emanating  from  the  office  of  the  Neat  Printer. 

Kankakee  (Ill.)  Gazette  Office.  Quite  a  number  of  creditalde 
samples — prominent  among  which  may  be  named  the  programme  of 
the  fourteenth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  high  school. 

Lon  H.ardman,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  An  elegant  programme  for 
the  reception  of  the  Missouri  Brigade,  U.  R.  K.  of  P.,  by  the  St.  Joseph 
Lodge,  K.  P.  Like  all  Mr.  Hardman’s  work,  it  is  a  first-class 
production. 

James  McMillan,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.sylvania.  An  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  sixty-four  pages.  The  composition  and  presswork  are  excellent, 
while  the  register  is  absolutely  perfect.  This  production  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  printing  establi.shment  in  the  United  States. 

Alfrfid  M.  Slocum,  Philadelphia.  An  artistically  designed  and 
executed  circular,  blue,  green  and  gold,  in  striking  contrast  to  a  number 
of  specimens  we  daily  receive.  Also  a  handsome  business  card,  har¬ 
monious  in  colors,  distinct,  symmetrical  and  neatly  arranged. 

H.  N.  Clemens  &  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Large  business  card  in 
gold  and  colors.  Though  somewhat  pretentious  and  not  devoid  of 
merit,  there  is  altogether  too  much  straining  after  effects.  The  border 
is  too  deep  for  the  size  and  character  of  the  job  and  the  material 
employed,  detracts  from  instead  of  adding  to  its  appearance ;  in  fact. 
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it  pjossesses  no  positive  feature,  and  the  results  obtained  do  not  furnish 
an  equivalent  for  the  time  and  labor  expended. 

Hume  Bros.,  Chilton,  Wisconsin.  A  number  of  specimens,  which, 
coming  from  a  country  office,  with  limited  materials  and  facilities,  are 
certainly  worthy  of  commendation.  Candor  compels  us  to  say,  however, 
that  in  some  of  them  the  ornamental  racket  is  played  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Tribune  Job  Office:,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  An  announcement 
card  forwarded  by  its  manager,  P'rank  Seaman.  It  is  a  neatly  executed 
specimen  of  typography,  which  is  especially  gratifying  to  us  from  the 
fact  that  heretofore  Knoxville  has  furnished  some  very  indifferent 
specimens. 

D.  W.  Kerch,  Bradford,  Pennsylvania.  A  large  assortment  of 
general  work,  mostly  of  merit ;  presswork  good.  The  firm’s  business 
card,  however,  is  a  labored  production,  costing  time  and  money  without 
adequate  results.  The  colors  are  badly  arranged,  giving  a  bizarre 
appearance. 

Foster,  Roe  &  Crone,  Chicago.  A  number  of  specimens  of  orna¬ 
ments,  which  they  term  art  fakes,  slobs,  curlicues  and  beauts,  of  unique 
and  original  design.  Also  several  specimens  of  rule  work.  The  sev¬ 
eral  sheets  and  cover  present  an  excellent  appearance,  both  in  regard  to 
presswork  and  composition. 

J.  L.  Berg,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Business  card,  which  we 
are  informed  is  his  third  attempt  at  color  work,  in  which  we  notice  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  previous  specimens  received.  The  tint, 
however,  is  still  too  positive,  and  the  name  and  location  are  much  too 
weak  for  the  center  line. 

Brough  &  C.-^swell,  Toronto.  Letter  business  circular  in  photo¬ 
brown  and  gold.  A  very  neatly  executed  and  attractive  job,  the  press- 
work  of  which  is  No.  i.  If  printers  only  realized  the  important  part 
good  presswork  plays  in  the  appearance  of  a  job,  we  think  they  would 
devote  a  little  more  attention  to  it. 

Geo.  G.  Ch.-vmplin,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  A  large  assortment 
of  general  commercial  work,  consisting  of  circulars,  cards,  statements, 
programmes,  billheads,  pamphlets,  etc.  We  consider  it  a  compliment 
to  he  able  to  truthfully  state  that  there  is  not  a  sample  sent  that  does 
not  reflect  credit  on  the  establishment  referred  to. 

Henry  B.  Myers,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Business  .card  in 
colors.  The  curved  line  is  in  very  had  taste,  as  it  occupies  more  than  a 
third  of  the  space,  while  three  prominent  lines  are  necessarily  crowded 
together  below  the  center  line,  “  Commercial  Job  Printer,”  whereas 
the  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense  would  have  made  a  passable 
production. 

Livermore  &  Truax,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont.  A  large  assortment 
of  general,  everyday  work,  a  goodly  proportion  of  which  is  deserving 
of  words  of  praise.  In  a  number  of  instances,  however,  the  proneness 
to  indulge  in  useless  ornamentation  cannot  be  overlooked.  Brother 
Livermore,  there  are  jobs  where  the  use  of  “  Arboret  ”  is  justifiable  and 
advantageous,  but  remember  it  is  quite  possible  to  overshoot  the  mark. 

Specimens  of  abortions  have  been  received  from  Chambersburg, 
Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Port  Atkinson,  Wis.,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Warsaw,  Ind.  If  our  friends,  in  future,  who  send  them  will 
give  the  name  and  address  of  the  blacksmith  who  executed  them,  we 
will  appreciate  the  favor. 

A  LARGE  number  of  specimens  have  been  received  too  late  for  notice 
in  our  present  issue,  but  will  be  referred  to  in  due  season. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

One  Cincinnati  compositor  lost  ^900  by  the  failure  of  the  P'idelity 
Bank. 

'I'liE  membership  of  the  Empire  City  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  is 
over  four  hundred. 

SiXTY-si.K  unions  east  of  the  Mississippi  have  contributed  to  the 
Childs-Drexel  fund. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  matrix-fitter  can  find  a  permanent  position  with  Jas. 
Conners’  Sons,  New  York. 

The  St.  Louis  Printers'  Cabinet  has  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the 
St.  Louis  Printers'  Journal. 


The  total  membership  of  Boston  Union,  in  good  standing,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  quarter,  was  1,074. 

San  Francisco  Union,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  six  hundred, 
has  but  six  members  in  arrears. 

The  New  York  Type  Founders'  Union  has  been  successful  in 
its  demand  for  a  ten  per  cent  increase. 

Miss  Kate  Farrell,  a  lady  member  of  No.  3,  was  the  first  lady  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Union  Printers’  Benefit  Society. 

A  MOt'EMENT  is  Oil  foot  to  get  President  Aimison  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  total  contributions  to  the  Childs-Drexel  fund  by  the  members 
of  unions  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  date  amounts  to  ^2,997.96. 

The  number  of  pre.ssmen’s  unions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  has  doubled  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  pressmen  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  are  taking  steps  to  form  a  press¬ 
men’s  union,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Stevens,  of  Troy  Union,  No.  52,  has  been  reappointed 
state  deputy  for  New  York  by  Chief  Organizer  Boyer.  His  address  is 
Troy  Press  office. 

The  Salt  Lake  Evening  Democrat  published  its  last  edition  on 
Saturday,  July  16,  having  been  bought  in  and  absorbed  by  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  Company. 

Davenport  Typographical  Union  has  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
the  office  of  the  Io7va  Jl/esse7tger  unfair,  for  the  reason  that  the  proprie¬ 
tors  refuse  to  pay  the  scale  of  wages. 

The  application  has  been  sent  to  the  proper  authorities  for  a  charter 
for  the  new  pressmen’s  union  in  New  York  City.  They  will  start  oft 
with  a  membership  of  over  three  hundred. 

Woodworms  can  be  destroyed  in  books  and  woodwork  by  benzine. 
Books  are  locked  up  in  a  cupboard  with  a  saucer  of  benzine.  The 
insects,  as  well  as  the  larvae  and  eggs,  soon  die  off. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  Pittsburgh  Press¬ 
men’s  Union,  No.  13,  to  attend  their  second  annual  picnic,  at  Windsor 
Park,  on  Saturday,  August  20.  We  trust  our  friends  will  have  an  enjoy¬ 
able  time. 

To  take  creases  out  of  engravings,  lay  the  engraving  face  down¬ 
ward  on  a  sheet  of  smooth,  unsized,  white  paper;  cover  it  with  another 
sheet  of  the  same,  very  slightly  damped,  and  iron  with  a  moderately 
warm  flatiron. 

Never  use  rubber  or  other  soft  packing,  except  for  old  type.  Hard 
packing  for  new  type  should  be  the  rule,  and  don’t  pack  deeper  than 
will  be  level  with  the  bearings  of  the  cylinder.  Use  a  couple  of  sheets 
of  book  paper  for  the  outside. 

The  Malvern  Leader,  published  at  Malvern,  Mills.  County,  Iowa, 
by  S.  C.  Hunter  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  neatest  country  papers  which 
reaches  our  table,  and  is  a  credit  alike  to  its  editor  and  publishers. 
Would  that  there  were  more  like  it. 

L.  H.  Ascherfiei.d,  of  the  Republica7i,  Havre-de-Grace,  Maryland, 
has  changed  the  sphere  of  his  labors  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  started 
on  August  3,  for  a  bicycle  ride  to  the  big  Wolverine  city,  about  seven 
hundred  miles ;  a  pretty  good  whirl  for  a  typesticker. 

The  printers  of  Montreal  have  decided  to  make  a  general  demand 
for  an  increase  to  30  cents  per  thousand  ems  for  daywork,  and 
33*4  cents  per  thousand  ems  for  nightwork.  Nine  hours  a  day  is 
also  demanded,  and  a  general  increase  in  present  wages. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  maintain  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  regular  correspondents  at  Washington.  The  salaries  of 
chiefs  of  bureaus  range  from  $2,000  upward.  Chas.  Nordhoff,  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  is  the  best  paid,  at  $12,000  per  year. 

The  American  Art-Printer,  a  bi-monthly  journal  of  which  Mr.  C. 
E.  Bartholomew  is  proprietor,  and  P.  S.  M.  Munro,  editor,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  ably  edited  journals,  devoted  to  the  “  art  preserva¬ 
tive  of  arts,”  published  in  the  United  States.  Each  number  contains 
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handsome  illustrations  in  black  and  colors,  and  unique  designs  in  brass 
rule  work,  as  also  specimens  of  art  illustrations.  Subscription  rates  $1.50 
per  annum.  Sample  copies  25  cents.  It  is  issued  at  22  College  Place, 
New  York. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  Wilkesbarre 
Union,  No.  187,  to  participate  in  its  picnic,  held  at  Farview  Park,  over 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Gravity  railroad,  on  Monday,  August  i.  As 
a  matter  of  course  a  good  time  was  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

A  LETTER  has  been  received  from  Messrs.  W.  and  B.  Cowan,  of 
London,  Manchester  and  Edinburgh,  stating  that  five  tons  of  the  New 
Zealand  antimony  from  Endeavor  Inlet  had  been  carefully  tested  in 
their  works  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  reported  to  be  superior  to  any 
antimony  they  had  yet  tried. 

Paper  and  ink  is  one  of  the  desideratums  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  a  religious  movement  which  has  spread  almost  all  over 
the  world.  The  army  has  now  absolute  control  over  twenty-five  editions 
of  the  I'Far  Cry,  printed  in  eight  different  languages,  with  a  total  annual 
circulation  of  nearly  thirty  millions. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  one  of  the  leading  county  papers  in  South 
Carolina,  Abbeville  Press  cutd  Banner,  always  a  fierce  enemy  of  negro 
education,  is  printed  exclusively  by  negroes,  while  the  Baptist  Tribune, 
the  chief  colored  organ  of  the  state,  edited  by  two  colored  men,  is 
printed  wholly  by  white  compositors. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bleloch,  having  purchased  from  the  executors  all  the 
right,  title,  interest  and  good  will  of  the  printers’  supplies  business 
carried  on  by  the  late  R.  S.  Menamin,  at  517  and  519  Minor  street, 
Philadelphia,  will  continue  the  same  at  the  old  stand.  He  will  also 
continue  the  publication  of  the  Printers'  Circular. 

The  Printers'  Circtclar  says :  “  As  showing  the  confidence  of  Mr. 
Childs  in  his  attaches,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  goes  on  the  bond 
of  James  J.  Dailey,  foreman  of  the  Public  Ledger,  as  trustee  of  the 
Childs-Drexel  Fund,  for  $10,000.  This  is  not  only  a  compliment  to 
hlr.  Dailey,  but  without  any  risk,  as  all  who  know  Mr.  Dailey  will  say.” 

It  is  said  that  a  solution  of  powdered  alum  in  cold  water  is  very 
good  for  sponging  up  rollers  after  the  ink  has  been  washed  from  them, 
and  when  they  are  hung  up  for  the  night,  in  warm  weather.  A  damped 
blanket,  wet  sand,  soaked  sawdust  are  also  very  good  things  in  which 
to  place  rollers  after  use  in  hot  weather,  provided  they  be  clean  at 
starting. 

The  Toronto  Specimen  is  the  name  of  a  quarterly  journal,  recently 
established,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Canadian  printers.  From  it  we 
learn  that  a  type  foundry  has  recently  been  established  in  Toronto, 
which  has  adopted  the  “  American  system  of  interchangeable  type 
bodies,  known  as  the  ‘  point  ’  system,  by  which  each  size  of  type  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  pica.” 

S.-VN  Francisco  printers  have  organized  the  San  Francisco  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society,  which  guarantees  to  members  $10  for  sick  benefits.  The 
following  are  the  conditions  upon  which  members  are  accepted  :  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  and  subordinate  unions ; 
^15  to  be  paid  in  thirteen  consecutive  weeks;  $i  per  month  dues; 
good  health  and  under  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

William  McDiarmid,  who  claims  to  be  the  “  oldest  living  printer 
and  newspaper  writer  in  the  United  States,”  lives  in  Healdsburg, 
Sonoma  county,  California.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1 792,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printing  firm  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  came 
to  this  country  in  1836,  worked  on  the  principal  dailies  in  the  eastern 
and  western  cities  until  1879,  when  he  went  to  California,  where,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  he  used  to  write  for  the  press,  his  favorite  topic  being 
an  improved  social  life. —  The  Union  Printer. 

President  Ai.mison  has  issued  the  following  appeal  in  behalf  of 
Indianapolis  Union,  to  the  various  subordinate  unions  throughout  the 
country : 

I  appeal  to  the  local  bodies  of  our  organization  to  send  to  Indianapolis  Union, 
No.  I,  such  contributions  to  aid  them  in  their  fight  against  the  “  Protectives  ”  as  they 
feel  able  so  to  do.  This  is  a  fight  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  craft  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  one  that  few  realize. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  proprietors  of  the.  Sentinel 3.nd  Journal,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  men  employed  in  their  offices,  secretly  made  arrangements  with  a 


number  of  men,  styling  themselves  “  Protectives,’*  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  unfairness, 
and  a  disposition  to  stop  at  nothing,  whether  honorable  or  dishonorable,  to  achieve 
their  ends,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  met  by  the  united  action  of  the  whole 
craft.  This  being  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  means  have  not  accumulated 
by  which  the  International  Typographical  Union  can  help  them  to  any  extent. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Chicago  Union,  No.  i6,  the  Executive  Council  have  received 
a  loan  of  $1,000.  This  has  been  applied  to  their  benefit.  We  now  have  to  rely  upon 
local  unions,  whose  interests  are  at  stake  as  much  as  Indianapolis’,  to  immediately 
aid  said  union.  In  this  case  it  can  be  truthfully  said  “  the  injury  of  one  is  the 
concern  of  all.”  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  give  up  this  fight  without  a  determined 
effort. 

Secret.lry  W.  S.  McClevey  has  issued  the  following  circular  to  the 
several  local  unions : 

Upon  request  for  ruling  as  to  the  date  when  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution, 
adopted  at  the  Buffalo  convention,  went  into  effect,  and  also  as  to  the  question 
whether  subordinate  unions  were  responsible  for  dues  forall  members  on  their  books. 
President  Aimison  decided  that  Article  IX  went  into  effect  on  the  date  of  its  passage, 
and  that  subordinate  unions  were  responsible  for  dues  to  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  for  all  members  on  their  books.  Yours  fraternally, 

W.  S.  McClevey,  Sec.-Treas. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  Writing  from  Los  Angeles  under  date  of  July  25, 
says  :  “  This  is  a  booming  town  ;  has  been  booming  since  I  came,  four¬ 
teen  months  ago.  At  that  time  there  were  two  morning  papers  and  one 
evening  paper,  and  several  small  job  offices.  Now  we  have  three  morn¬ 
ing  and  two  evening  papers,  and  from  a  membership  of  sixty  we  have 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  our  union.  Newspaper  scale  is 
45  and  50  cents;  job  printers,  $21 ;  compositors  on  straight  matter,  $18. 
No  piecework  on  weekly  newspapers. 

FOREIGN. 

A  PRINTER  in  Hungary  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  treatment  of 
paper  enabling  him  to  make  a  paper  stereotype,  which  is  capable  of 
printing  eight  to  ten  thousand  impressions. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Edinburgh  Scotstnan  was  probably  the 
largest  2-cent  paper  that  has  ever  been  printed.  Its  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  columns  contained  at  least  as  much  printed  matter  as  is 
contained  in  a  couple  of  three  volume  novels  of  the  regulation  size. 
This  single  paper,  the  product  and  record  of  a  single  day’s  work,  con¬ 
tained  about  37,000  lines  and  300,000  printed  words  ;  and  somewhere 
about  2,200,000  letters. 

The  July  issue  of  the  London  Printers'  Register  says :  “  The  other 
day  the  Illustrated  News  issued  a  reproduction  of  Von  Angeli’s  portrait 
of  the  queen.  The  number  of  copies  printed  was  over  250,000.  Each 
copy  was  printed  twenty  times  over,  hence  the  number  of  impressions 
necessary  for  this  one  print  was  5,000,000.  The  colored  jubilee  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Graphic  had  at  least  as  large  a  circulation,  and  it  entailed 
twenty-three  different  printings.” 

The  London  Press  Alews  says  :  “  The  American  style  of  printing 
is  rapidly  extending  in  this  country,  and  a  corresponding  demand  is 
increasing  for  high-surfaced  paper.  American  printing  paper  is  well¬ 
surfaced,  highly  polished,  and  has  a  lustrous  sheen  that  shines  through 
the  printers’  ink,  and  gives  it  a  better  effect.  The  only  notion  our 
paper  makers  possess  at  the  present  time  of  the  imitation  of  such  paper 
is  to  soft-size  it  and  roll  as  heavily  as  possible.  They  destroy  its  bulking 
properties  altogether.  The  general  run  of  American  printing  paper  is 
not  soft-sized  or  heavily-rolled.  It  is  nearly  all  calendered  on  the 
machine.  The  glossy  finish  and  silky  texture  which  characterizes  it  are 
not  due  to  calendering  it  at  all.  Those  of  our  paper  makers  who  are 
endeavoring  to  make  this  class  of  paper  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind.” 

The  imperial  printing  office  of  Berlin  employs  no  fewer  than  95 
superintendents,  besides  770  male  and  female  workers  and  apprentices. 
The  quantity  of  printed  matter  supplied  yearly  to  the  various  authorities 
amounts  to  120,000,000  sheets,  of  which  the  post  and  telegraph  offices 
alone  take  13,000,000,  and  60,000,000  distinct  articles  in  the  form  of 
books,  etc.  Postage  and  revenue,  etc.,  stamps  are  dispatched  to  their 
various  destinations  during  the  year  in  20,000  boxes,  having  a  total 
weight  of  nearly  1,000,000  kilograms.  Post-cards  and  official  forms  are 
annually  prepared  to  the  number  of  12,000,000.  Altogether,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  turned  out  last  year  over  1,173,500,000  pieces  of  the  different 
sorts  of  paper  money,  having  a  nominal  value  of  nearly  1,060,000,000 
marks,  equivalent  to  an  average  daily  production  of  3,500,000  pieces,  to 
the  value  of  nearly  7,750,000  marks. 
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NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  the  well-known  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  all 
kinds  of  printers’  materials,  No.  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York,  have  been 
appointed  agents  for  The  Inland  Printer  in  that  city  and  vicinity. 
All  moneys  paid  to  them  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  5,  1887. 

To  Pressmen  and  Printing  Pressmen's  Unions  : 

Numerous  requests  having  been  made  of  the  required  action  of 
subordinate  unions  in  reference  to  receiving  feeders,  paper-wetters  and 
brakemen  to  their  membership,  to  conform  with  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  late  session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the  following 
ruling  is  given  to  agree  with  that  and  all  other  sections  of  laws  of 
International  Typographical  Union,  relative  to  qualifications  necessary 
for  membership  in  printing  pressmen’s  unions  ; 

An  applicant  for  membership  must  have  served  the  required  term  of 
apprenticeship,  and  be  skilled  as  a  journeyman  to  receive  the  scale  of 
wages.  A  member  engaging  himself  as  a  feeder,  paper-wetter,  brake- 
man  or  other  branch  of  the  business,  will  not  affect  his  standing  in  the 
union  to  which  he  is  attached;  but  such  persons  as  are  feeders  and 
paper-wetters  only,  are  not  eligible  to  active  membership  in  printing 
pressmen’s  unions.  Acquiring  competency  and  filling  the  position  of 
pressman  is  necessary  for  such  persons  to  become  members,  and  their 
applications  may  be  received  by  unions  and  accepted  or  rejected  for 
causes  same  as  other  applications  for  membership. 

Chas.  Gamewell,  Second  Vice-President,  /.  T.  U 


QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  THE  OLD-TIME 
PRINTERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  “  The  Old-Time  Printers’  Associ¬ 
ation,”  of  Chicago,  was  held  in  the  club  rooms  of  the  Tremont  House, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  August  3,  the  president,  A.  C.  Cameron,  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  O.  P.  Martin,  a  member  of  the  organization, 
had  been  announced,  Messrs.  Cameron,  Van  Duzer  and  Rastall  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  suitable  resolutions  to  his  memory,  to 
have  them  published  in  the  city  papers,  and  present  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  widow  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  read  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst  by  death 
Otis  P.  Martin,  an  old,  honored  and  respected  member  of  the  organization;  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  removal  of  our  brother  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Associa¬ 
tion  recognize  the  loss  of  cne  who,  as  a  citizen,  was  universally  esteemed  for  his 
many  true  and  sterling  traits  of  character,  whose  generous,  manly  impulses  endeared 
him  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  whose  preeminent  abilities 
as  a  printer  were  universally  recognized. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased  our  sincere  con¬ 
dolence,  accompanied  with  the  hope  that  he  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  may  enable  her  to  endure  with  Christian  resignation  and  fortitude  the  irrepara¬ 
ble  loss  she  has  sustained. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Martin,  entered 
on  our  journal  of  record,  and  published  along  with  our  proceedings  in  The  Inland 
Printer. 

On  motion,  the  secretary  was  requested  to  issue  a  circular  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  bill  of  dues  to  delinquent  members,  informing  them  that 
unless  their  arrearages  are  promptly  paid  after  such  notification  has 
been  received,  their  names  will  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

On  motion,  the  action  taken  at  the  last  meeting,  making  the  annual 
dues  $2,  was  reconsidered. 

Mr.  H.  Streat  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  dues  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  shall  be  Si  per 
year,  and  that  the  initiation  fee  shall  be  $i,  which  sum  must  accompany  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  membership,  and 
elected :  J.  M.  Edson,  John  T.  Carroll,  Albert  Auer,  W.  H.  L.  Owens, 
T.  C.  S.  Brown,  Otto  J.  Carqueville  and  Theo.  Tillotson. 

Mr.  H.  Streat  stated  that  Mrs.  Kercheval,  mother  of  an  old-time 
printer,  deceased  some  years  ago,  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  and 


asked  that  the  officers  of  the  association  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
secure  her  admission  into  the  Old  Ladies’  Home. 

The  request  was  unanimously  granted. 

M.  George  P.  Upton,  of  the  Tribune,  was  elected  an  honorary 
member. 

On  motion,  the  president  was  requested  to  confer  with  the  president 
of  the  Typographical  Union  in  regard  to  the  members  of  the  association 
occupying  a  position  in  the  procession  on  Labor’s  National  Holiday. 

S.  E.  PiNTA,  Secretary. 

DEATH  OF  STEPHEN  S.  HOE. 

Stephen  Smith  Hoe,  junior  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
printing  press  manufacturers,  died  at  the  home  of  his  father,  Peter  S. 
Hoe,  at  Tarrytown,  New  York,  on  Friday,  July  29,  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1846, 
was  a  grandson  of  Robert  Hoe,  the  founder  of  the  firm  who  came  to 
this  country  from  England  in  1802,  and  had  been  engaged  during  most 
of  his  life  in  the  business  of  the  firm,  which  he  entered  as  a  junior 
partner  about  six  years  ago.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault,  quiet  and 
unostentatious,  and  had  little  if  any  taste  for  the  attractions  of  society. 
A  little  over  two  years  ago,  he  took  charge  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
business,  and  in  a  short  time  had  built  it  up  to  twice  its  former  size. 
His  father,  Peter  S.  Hoe,  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  first  Robert  Hoe’s 
three  sons,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  member  of  the  family  now  belonging  to 
the  firm. 

SENSIBLE  REQUEST  FROM  MR.  GAMEWELL. 

From  a  circular  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Chas.  Gamewell,  second 
vice-president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  to  pressmen 
and  printing  pressmen’s  unions,  we  clip  the  following,  and  hope  those 
to  whom  it  is  specially  addressed  will  profit  by  the  advice  given  ; 

Directly  in  connection  with  the  above  suggestions,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  almost 
entire  indifference  of  our  branch  to  circulate  items  of  interest  from  cities  where 
printing  pressmen's  unions  are  organized.  At  the  Pittsburgh  convention  the  press¬ 
men’s  delegation  indorsed  The  Inland  Printer  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Crafts¬ 
man  was  decided  upon  as  the  organ  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 
Although  the  managers  of  these  journals  have  repeatedly  encouraged  us  to  con¬ 
tribute,  and  have  published  such  items  and  articles  as  were  furnished,  not  one-half 
our  unions  have  been  heard  from  in  any  manner  on  any  subject.  The  report  now  to 
be  forwarded  quarterly,  which  you  will  understand  is  compulsory,  will  to  a  great 
extent  remove  this  defect,  and  furnish  material  to  be  copied  in  any  trade  or  labor 
paper  to  our  credit.  But  I  would  request  that  such  other  subjects  be  considered, 
relative  to  our  progress  and  interests,  in  addition  to  the  formal  leport,  a  copy  of 
which  is  inclosed.  I  assure  you,  if  we  are  earnest  in  our  efforts,  this  method  is  not 
to  be  slighted,  as  our  trade  journals  are  received  and  read  in  many  cities  where  at 
present  we  are  not  organized,  and  the  extent  and  success  of  our  organization  is 
unknown. 


PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 

The  Atlas  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  will  be  in  full 
operation  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 

The  assignees  of  the  Denison  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  inti¬ 
mate  that  they  will  pay  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent. 

The  Hudson  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  will  soon  erect  a  paper 
mill  at  Corinth,  Pennsylvania,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about  $300,000. 

J.  H.  Seiterling,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  building  a  strawboard  mill  at 
Kokomo,  Indiana,  which  will  be  run  by  steam,  using  natural  gas  for 
fuel. 

C.  B.  Robertson,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  is  manufacturing  a  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  which  is  said  to  be  impervious  to  liquids,  and  he  can  make 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  it  daily. 

J.  &  T.  OuTTERSON  have  completed  and  started  up  their  new  paper 
mill  and  wood-pulp  mill  at  Brownville,  New  York.  They  will  make 
book,  news,  colored  and  manila  papers. 

A  COMPANY  has  been  organized  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  ramie  fiber  into  yarns.  It  is  called  the  Pittsburgh 
Ramie  Manufacturing  Company,  and  boasts  a  capital  stock  of  $130,000. 

The  contract  for  the  paper  for  the  state  printing  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  ensuing  year  has  been  awarded  to  Rice,  Kendall  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
who  were  the  lowest  bidders.  Their  bid  was  as  follows :  Machine 
fini.sh,  5  cents  per  pound;  super-calendered,  5^  cents  per  pound; 
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colored  cover,  7  cents  per  pound ;  Weston’s  ledger  list  less  25  and  5 
percent;  Crane’s  ledger  list  less  30  and  5  per  cent;  Ravelstone,  15 
cents  per  pound;  Westlock,  14  cents  per  pound;  Itasca,  ii  cents  per 
pound ;  discount  i  per  cent,  30  days. 

It  is  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  this  being  the  age  of  paper,  an 
exhibition  of  paper  objects  and  manufacture  would  be  in  order,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  bi-centenary  of  the  creation  of  the  first  paper  mill  in  this 
country,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  next  year.  The  idea  is  a  good  one. 

The  superintendent  of  public  printing  in  Pennsylvania  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  contract  for  white  paper  for  the  state,  the  next  two  years,  at 
lower  rates  than  ever  before  furnished.  Book  paper,  6  4-10  cents; 
plate  paper,  9  2-10;  white  tissue,  $1.65  per  ream;  ledger  and  record 
paper,  thirty-  eight  per  cent  off. 

A  NUMBER  of  straw  paper  manufacturers  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany, 
New  York,  have  formed  an  association  for  mutual  protection,  and 
selected  J.  D.  Tompkins,  of  Erainerds,  president,  and  H.  S.  Vandecar, 
of  Stockport,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  organization  is  to  be  per¬ 
fected  later,  when  a  name  will  be  assumed  and  the  objects  and  aims 
fully  settled  upon. 

TiiE  water  in  Lake  Winnebago,  despite  the  efforts  put  forth  to  hus¬ 
band  it,  has  reached  a  pretty  low  stage  so  that  last  week  it  failed  by 
some  inches  to  run  over  the  crest  of  the  Menasha  dam.  It  is  thought 
that  the  recent  heavy  rains  may  have  a  temporarily  beneficial  effect  in 
raising  the  stage  of  water.  Unless  considerable  rain  is  yet  in  store, 
however,  the  water  will  be  very  low  by  the  time  the  fall  rains  may  be 
expected. — Appleton  Post,  July  14. 

The  publishers  of  the  Paper  Mill  intend  shortly  to  issue  a  book 
containing  a  complete  record  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  rag  and 
paper  stock  trade,  from  its  infancy  to  the  present  day,  with  biographical 
sketches  of  the  different  dealers  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  giving  full  information  as  to  whether  they 
gather,  assort,  bale  and  ship  ;  also  the  number  of  tons  one  handles  each 
year.  The  price  of  the  work  will  be  $5. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elect  of  the  American  Paper  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  for  the  ensuing  term  :  President — Hon.  Byron 
Weston,  Dalton,  Mass.  Vice-Presidents — Writing:  John  S.  McElwain, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  C.  H.  Harding,  Franklin,  Ohio.  Book  :  Edward  C. 
Taft,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  M.  B.  Mason,  Boston,  Mass.  News :  George 
W.  Russell,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hiram  Allen,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  J.  Manila : 
Hon.  George  West,  Ballston,  N.  Y.;  Moses  Newton,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Straw  Wrapping:  H.  S.  Vandecar,  Stockport,  N.  Y.;  C.  M.  Smith, 
Chicago,  Ill.  Boards  :  C.  D.  Brown,  Portland,  Maine  ;  J.  F.  Seiberling, 
Akron,  Ohio.  Secretary  and  T7-easurer — E.  C.  Rogers,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

To  keep  postage  stamps  in  the  pocket  or  memorandum-book  without 
sticking,  a  New  Orleans  postoffice  clerk  advises  people  to  rub  the  sticky 
side  over  the  hair  two  or  three  times,  the  oil  of  the  hair  coats  the 
mucilage  and  prevents  it  from  sticking. 

A  new  style  of  address  on  envelopes  seems  likely  to  become  quite 
popular.  The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  are  printed  in  the  right 
hand  upper  corner  in  the  shape  of  a  large  postage  stamp,  the  center  of 
which  is  intended  for  whatever  stamp  may  be  required.  This  new  style 
is  neat  and  original. 

To  separate  the  leaves  of  charred  books  or  deeds,  a  French  official 
has  devised  the  following  means  :  “  Cut  off  the  back  of  the  charred  book 
so  as  to  render  the  leaves  absolutely  independent  from  one  another,  then 
soak  them,  and  dry  them  rapidly  by  a  current  of  hot  air.  The  leaves 
will  then  separate,  but  must,  of  course,  be  handled  with  extreme  care.” 

Transp.A-RENT  coverings  and  permanent  glossy  appearances  may  be 
imparted  to  prints,  photographic  or  otherwise,  by  mounting  them  on 
wet  cardboard  and  applying  an  emulsion  composed  of  three  ounces  of 
white  glue,  eight  ounces  of  soft  water,  half  the  white  of  an  egg,  ten 
drops  of  glycerine,  and  three  grains  of  French  chalk  heated  until  thor¬ 
oughly  dissolved. 

An  automatic  perforator  for  printing  presses  has  been  patented  by 
Messrs.  George  and  Robert  Kennedy,  of  New  Westminster,  British 


Columbia,  Canada.  The  invention  provides  a  hollow  rule  containing  a 
serrated  cutter  mounted  on  links  to  give  it  parallel  motion,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  an  angled  lever  pivoted  in  the  hollow  rule  and  arranged  to  be 
engaged  by  the  yielding  contact  carried  by  the  platen  of  the  press,  for 
perforating  paper  in  the  operation  of  printing. 

The  Paper  hidustry,  at  Vienna,  says,  that  to  make  good  filter  paper 
and  blotting  paper,  one  must  use  stuff  with  short  and  somewhat  coarse 
fiber,  which  gives  a  porous,  rough  texture,  and  yet  supplies  the  needed 
thickness  and  strength.  If  the  short-fibered  stuff  should  not  contain 
enough  “felt-like”  qualities,  a  little  fine  stuff  can  be  added.  The 
paper  should  be  made  thick,  else  the  cohesion  of  the  stuff  will  be 
weakened  and  the  filtering  qualities  destroyed. 

Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh,  have  forwarded  to 
the  American  Exhibition,  London,  what  is  reported  as  the  largest  map 
ever  made,  representing  the  United  States  of  America.  The  scale  is 
five  miles  to  an  inch,  and  measures  47  feet  4  inches  by  28  feet 
8  inches.  It  is  very  clearly  printed  on  prepared  canvas,  in  solid  oil 
colors.  The  same  firm  will  exhibit,  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition,  a 
still  larger  map,  representing  the  two  hemispheres,  and  measuring 
60  by  30  feet. 

The  troubles  of  an  editor  may  be  a  little  better  understood  after 
reading  and  comparing  a  few  letters  which  a  continental  contemporary 
publishes  as  specimens  of  its  daily  budget.  One  writer  asks  for  more 
details  about  the  laying  out  of  the  Hofgarten,  and  another  asks,  “  When 
are  you  going  to  stop  this  eternal  subject  of  the  Hofgarten  ?”  One 
wants  local  gossip  and  less  political  news ;  another  wants  politics,  and 
says  nobody  cares  about  local  gossip.  One  says  the  paper  is  too  soft  to 
wrap  anything  in,  and  another  asks  if  it  could  not  be  made  softer,  as  his 
wife  cleans  the  windows  with  it.  I  have  heard  of  a  correspondent  who 
wrote  to  the  editor,  saying,  “  You  need  not  send  me  any  more  of  )'our 
papers,  as  my  housemaid  says  they  won’t  burn,  they  are  so  bad.”  What 
is  a  poor  editor  to  do  ? — City  Press. 

Type  made  from  paper  is  the  latest  novelty.  A  process  has  been 
patented  by  which  large  type,  used  for  printing  placards,  can  be  made 
from  pulp.  Such  letters  are  at  present  cut  on  wood.  The  pulp  is  des¬ 
iccated  and  reduced  to  a  powdered  or  comminuted  state,  after  which  it 
is  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  waterproofing  liquid  or  material,  such  as 
paraffine  oil  or  a  drying  linseed  oil,  for  instance ;  the  mixture  is  then 
dried  and  subsequently  pulverized.  In  its  pulverized  state  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  mold  of  the  requisite  construction  to  produce  the  desired 
article,  type  or  block,  and  then  subjected  to  pressure  to  consolidate  it, 
and  heat,  to  render  tacky  or  adhesive  the  waterproofing  material. 
Finally,  the  type  is  cooled  while  in  the  mold,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  retain 
its  shape  and  solidity. — Publishers’  Bulletin. 

Chaos-Type. — We  see,  by  a  contemporary,  that  the  American 
“  Chaos-type  ”  process  has  been  improved  upon  by  a  German  printer 
named  Halauska.  “  Selenography  ”  is  the  name  of  the  new  process, 
and  it  is  highly  spoken  of.  The  Freie  Kilnste  remarks  that,  while  Herr 
Halauska’s  process  is  kept  secret,  it  may  interest  the  trade  to  know 
that  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  same  direction  can  be  obtained  by 
the  following  simple  method :  Some  transfer  ink  is  applied  to  a  sponge, 
and  the  latter  is  then  dabbed  indiscriminately  over  a  zinc  plate,  which 
is  subsequently  etched.  A  plate  is  thus  obtained  that  will  yield  effects 
equal  to  Chaos-type.  It  is  advisable  to  treat  large  zinc  plates  rather 
than  small  ones  in  the  manner  described  above,  since  they  can  then  be 
cut  up  as  desired. — Effective  Adve^-tiser. 

Mr.  P.  Reitz  has  devised  a  bronze  composition  which  is  not 
attackable  by  acids  and  alkalies.  This  alloy  is  adapted  for  use  in  all 
those  cases  where  recourse  is  had  to  ebonite,  porcelain,  and  other 
materials,  which,  while  proof  against  acids,  are  exposed  to  wear,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  very  costly.  The  alloy  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
copper,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony,  and  consequently  of  materials  already 
employed  in  the  composition  of  bronzes ;  and  so  it  is  to  the  judicious 
proportions  of  the  mixture  that  Mr.  Reitz  attributes  the  new  results 
obtained.  He  melts  in  a  crucible  15  parts  of  copper,  2.34  of  zinc,  1.82 
of  lead,  and  i  of  antimony.  This  alloy  is  worked  as  usual.  It  is 
adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products,  for  washing 
apparatus  and  various  utensils. — Revue  Industrielle. 
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SPECIMENS  FOR  COMPETITION. 
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Henry  De  Wrrr,  Compositor,  with  Poole  Brothers,  ChicjI 


E,  Baker,  Compositor,  300  and  302  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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A  NEW  WESTERN  ENTERPRISE. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE  MACHINE  COMPANY  FOR  THE  MANU¬ 
FACTURE  OF  ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 


The  phenomenal  growth  of  Chieago  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  That  the 
man  is  yet  living  who  has  seen  it  develop  from  a  comparatively  insig-  i 
nificant  village  to  the  matchless  metropolis  of  the  great  Northwest,  with 
its  teeming  population  of  800,000  souls,  seems  incredible,  though  abso-  j 
lutely  true ;  while  its  future,  from  present  indications,  is  likely  to  even  | 
overshadow  the  record  of  the  past.  Possessing  all  essential  elements 
required  to  make  her  a  manufacturing,  as  well  as  a  commercial  center, 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  when  her  supremacy  as  such,  will  he 
universally  conceded. 

In  no  branch  of  trade  has  this  remarkable  growth  been  more  marked 
than  in  that  pertaining  to  the  art  of  printing.  It  seems  like  but  yester-  ! 
day,  that  almost  everything  connected  therewith  had  to  be  ordered  in  I 
and  transported  from  the  “  blast,”  when  an  accident  to,  or  breakage  of  a  j 
jiress  entailed  almost  endless  delay  and  annoyance,  and  when  the  best  j 
aid  which  could  frequently  be  secured  in  such  an  emergency,  were  the  ; 
services  of  a  machinist,  who 
knew  as  much  about  its 
mechanism  as  the  average 
whitewasher  did  about  the 
merits  of  a  painting.  Now, 
this  state  of  affairs  is  hap¬ 
pily  changed.  Everything 
required  in  or  connected 
with  the  furnishing  of  a 
printing  establishment  can 
today  be  secured  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  requirements  of 
the  West — always  increas¬ 
ing —  furnishing  ample  jus¬ 
tification  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  manufacturing 
enterprises  connected  there¬ 
with,  as  well  as  a  market 
for  their  products.  Placed 
in  direct  communication 
with  the  growing  and  thrifty 
towns  of  the  western  states 
— peopled  by  an  intelligent, 
progressive  and  enterprising 
element  —  being,  in  fact, 
their  supply  depot — where 
the  newspaper  and  the  printing  office  are  considered  indispensables,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  men  of  foresight,  means  and  enterprise  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus  presented. 

A  very  good  example  of  this  growth  may  be  found  in  a  summary  of 
the  business  of  the  western  branch  of  the  well-known  press  manufac¬ 
turers,  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  from  the  time  the  office  was  opened  in 
Chicago  until  the  separation  of  the  electrotype  and  stereotype  machinery 
from  .the  rest  of  the  business,  and  its  organization  under  the  name  of  the 
Empire  Machine  Company,  on  the  first  of  July,  1887. 

Einding  some  years  ago  that  their  business  in  the  West  required  the 
almost  constant  presence  of  some  of  their  representatives  here,  they 
opened  a  branch  office  in  order  to  be  more  convenient  to  the  western 
trade.  Business  increased  rapidly,  as  the  printers  grew  familiar  with 
the  merits  of  the  presses  which  had  attained  such  a  reputation  in  the 
East,  and  the  firm  soon  found  all  they  could  do  in  supplying  the 
demand  for  these  popular  machines.  Being  thrown  so  much  among 
the  trade  in  this  city,  Mr.  Blake,  the  western  manager  of  the  firm,  became 
strongly  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  good  machine  shop,  fitted  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  work,  and  having  a  corps  of  men  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  the  repairing  of  all  kinds  of  printing  machinery  and  the  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  second-hand  presses,  and  upon  consulting  with  the  firm  at  the 
East,  they  immediately  decided  to  establi.sh  a  shop  in  Chicago  for  that 
purpose.  As  this  Inisinc.ss  requires  costly  tools,  large  iloor  sp.ace,  and  a 
large  force  of  skilled  workmen  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  (who  must 


be  kept  busy  all  the  time  in  order  to  be  at  hand  when  needed),  it  was 
resolved  to  build  electrotype  and  stereotype  machinery  in  the  Chicago 
shop,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  room  for  improvement  in  that 
field,  and  it  seemed  pretty  certain  that  the  trade  would  eagerly  welcome 
any  advances  in  this  class  of  machines.  Commencing  with  but  one 
machine,  they  built  it  according  to  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  time, 
without  regard  to  what  had  been  customary  with  others  in  the  same 
line,  and  then  subjected  it  to  every  possible  test,  changing  as  often  as 
any  improvement  could  be  suggested  in  that  machine.  When  it  was 
found  to  stand  the  test  of  use,  they  took  up  another  in  the  same  manner 
and  perfected  it  by  the  same  method  of  patient  and  often  costly 
experiment,  until  they  now  have  one  of  the  finest  lines  of  thoroughly 
modern  machinery  to  be  found  in  the  market.  (Jf  course,  business 
increased  rapidly,  and  the  firm  w'as  often  pushed  to  its  utmost  in  filling 
orders,  it  being  impossible  to  keep  the  machines  in  stock,  but  they  never 
for  an  instant  abandoned  their  search  for  improvements ;  and  though 
they  have  today  a  line  of  machinery  of  which  any  firm  might  well  be 
proud,  they  are  still  unsatisfied,  and  searching  for  still  further  improve¬ 
ment.  East  year  the  business  was  found  to  have  grown  so  large  that  it 
seemed  best  to  separate  it  entirely  from  the  press  department,  and  it  was 
accordingly  organized  into 
a  stock  company,  under  the 
title  of  the  “  Empire  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,”  as  an¬ 
nounced  to  our  readers  last 
month.  C.  B.  Cottrell,  of 
C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  is 
president,  and  E.  A.  Blake, 
who  has  been  the  western 
manager  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  their  business  here, 
is  assistant  -  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  a  closer  organi¬ 
zation  is  obtained  the  men 
who  have  made  the  busi¬ 
ness  so  successful  are  re¬ 
tained.  Mr.  Blake,  one  of 
the  best  mechanics  in  the 
Northwest,  is  the  patentee 
of  a  number  of  the  most 
improved,  serviceable  and 
popular  electrotyping  ahd 
stereotyping  machines  in 
the  market,  the  benefit  of 
which  will  be  secured  by  the  company  just  formed. 

The  office  of  the  new  company  will  be  with  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  .Sons, 
at  292  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  and  8  Spruce  street.  New  York. 

'I'he  company  has  one  of  the  largest,  best  lighted  and  most  con¬ 
veniently  located  workshops  in  the  city,  occupying  the  large  building  on 
Fourth  avenue.  Van  Buren  and  Dearborn  streets,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
with  offices  at  292  Dearborn  street.  The  shops  are  well  fitted  with  the 
most  approved  machinery,  handled  by  skilled  workmen,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  are  ready  to  guarantee  that  all  work  turned  out  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  will  not  only  be  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  design,  but  for 
strength,  accuracy  and  durability  will  be  absolutely  unsurpassed. 

The  handling  and  repairing  of  printing  presses  will  remain  a  feature 
of  the  business  as  heretofore,  and  with  their  greatly  improved  facilities 
and  a  corps  of  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work,  they  feel  justified 
in  saying  that  they  can  do  any  work  of  this  nature  better  than  any  other 
establishment  in  the  West. 

We  show  on  the  opposite  page  a  Power  .Shaving  Machine,  as  also 
a  Combined  Jig  Saw  and  Drill  made  by  this  company,  which  possess 
many  features  of  interest  to  electrotypers  and  stereotypers.  The  first- 
named  machine  can  be  run  by  either  hand  or  steam  power,  and  is  self- 
operating  and  labor-saving.  This  and  the  automatic  machine,  made  by 
the  same  company,  are  the  only  ones  having  a  quick  power-return 
motion,-  m.aking  it  po.ssible  for  the  operator  to  turn  out  at  least  one- 
third  more  work  than  by  the  old  way.  While  a  spider  wheel  is  sent 
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The  company  would  also  invite  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Wood  Planer,  with  patent 
adjustable  head  ;  Trimmer  with  patent 
Hinge  Nut  and  Micrometer  Adjustment; 
Automatic  Shaving  Machine  with  Oscillat¬ 
ing  Head  ;  Roughing  Machine  with  patent 
Shield  ;  Casting  Pox  with  improved  Lock¬ 
ing  Cams ;  and  many  other  patented  im¬ 
provements.  All  of  this  machinery  is  built 
from  new  and  improved  designs,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  practice  in 
machine  building,  comliining  strength,  ac¬ 
curacy,  durability  and  superior  finish.  As 
far  as  possible  the  machines  are  mounted  on 
pedestal  bases,  insuring  perfect  alignment 
of  the  working  parts  at  all  times,  and  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  from  tremor  or  jar. 

In  addition  to  a  full  line  of  machinery 
the  company  will  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
electrotypers’  and  stereotypers’  tools  and 
supplies,  so  that  they  may  furnish  promptly 
anything  that  may  be  required  in  either 
branch  of  the  business.  They  are  now  [ue- 
paring  a  new  and  complete  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  machinery,  tools  and  supplies,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address,  upon  its  completion. 

The  Inland  Printer  congratulates 
the  trade  upon  the  successful  establishment 
of  such  an  institution,  which  it  has  every 
reason  to  believe  will  be  an  honor  to 
Chicago,  the  Northwest,  and  to  all  con¬ 
nected  with  it. 


(^UICK  RETURN  POWER  SHAVING  MACHINE. 


with  the  machine  to  be  used  for  hand  work,  it  is  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  when  using  power,  and  it  may  be  taken  off  and  set 
out  of  the  way,  as  the  machine  is  at  all  times  under  the  control 
of  the  operator,  by  means  of  the  patent  reversing  and  drop  action, 
and  can  be  stopped,  started  or  reversed  at  any  point,  and  backed 
out  of  the  heaviest  cuts  with  the  greatest  ease.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  advantage  over  all  other  machines  where  space  is  an 
object,  as  the  spider  wheel  is  necessary  on  all  other  machines, 
to  assist  in  making  heavy  cuts  and  for  backing,  etc.,  while  the 
perfection  of  the  power  attachment  on  this  machine  allows  it  to 
be  discarded  entirely.  By  means  of  the  worm  and  worm-wheel, 
a  steady,  even  and  powerful  motion  is  given  to  the  cutter  head, 
insuring  perfect  plates,  free  from  waves,  ridges  or  other  imper¬ 
fections.  The  stroke  of  cutter  head  is  adjustable  to  any  desired 
length  within  the  range  of  the  machine,  and  it  may  be  set  so  as 
to  return  automatically,  saving  time  on  small  work.  The  ways 
are  of  extra  length,  with  large  bearing  surfaces,  the  head  is  extra 
heavy  and  the  knife  much  thicker  than  usual,  so  that  any  spring¬ 
ing  of  either  is  impossible.  The  head  is  fitted  with  our  patent 
lifting  screws  for  quick  and  accurate  adjustments  of  the  knife. 
The  bed  is  extra  heavy,  and  is  planed  and  scraped  perfectly  true 
to  the  head.  The  return  speed  is  one  and  one-half  times  the 
cutting  speed.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  have  them  in  use  that 
at  least  one-third  more  work  can  be  done  with  this  machine  than 
with  any  other  in  the  market. 

The  Combined  Jig  Saw  and  Drill  is  mounted  on  our  standard 
pedestal,  and  so  arranged  that  either  the  Jig  Saw  or  Drill  may 
be  operated  alone  or  together.  It  runs  easy,  and  is  free  in  its 
actions  for  both  operations.  The  special  device  for  adjusting  the 
tension  of  the  saw  is  perfect  and  simple,  and  can  be  regulated  to 
overcome  all  vibration.  The  drill  and  spindle  are  of  forged 
steel,  and  the  bearings  are  all  ground  to  run  smooth  and  true. 
The  best  quality  of  metal  is  used  for  the  screws,  bearings,  guides 
and  arms,  and  the  best  wQrkmanship  is  engaged  on  their  con¬ 
struction. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the  New 
Mammoth  Cutting  and  Creasing  Press,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
M.  Gaily,  corner  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets.  New  York.  Its  cutting 
capacity  is  22^4^  by  30  inches,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  and 
best  machine  for  cutting  and  creasing  ever  made.  Price,  $750. 

The  stock  of  Christmas,  New  Years  and  holiday  cards,  issued  by 
the  well-known  art  publishing  house  of  Raphael,  Tuck  &  Sons,  London 
and  New  York,  exceeds  in  design,  attractiveness  and  execution  anything 
of  the  kind  heretofore  offered  to  the  trade.  Many  of  them  are  gems  of 
the  first  water,  and  intending  purchasers  would  do  well  to  examine  their 
specimens  and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


THE  PRINTERS’  FRIEND. 

Grover’s  Printers’  Detergent  is  the  only  reliable  substitute  for  potash, 
benzine  and  concentrated  lye.  It  being  perfectly  harmless,  anyone  can 
use  it.  It  contains  no  acid,  or  other  corrosive  ingredient  injurious  to 
either  hands,  type  or  rollers.  Rollers  washed  with  it  will  last  twice  as 
long  as  those  washed  with  lye.  Testimonials  by  the  hundred  prove 
that  it  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  whenever  and  wherever  used. 
C.  L.  Patch  &  Co.,  sole  manufacturers,  280  State  street,  Poston.  Marder, 
Ruse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  carry  a  stock  on  hand. 


AN  IMPROVED  PIN-HOLE  PERFORATING 
•  MACHINE. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  new  Pin-Hole  Perforating  Machine, 
manufactured  by  II.  C.  Hansen,  26  Hawley  street,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which,  for  strength,  durability,  and  general  adaptability  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  stands  second  to  none,  having  many 
advantages  over  all  other  machines.  It  will  perforate  a  sheet  twenty-six 
inches  wide  and  any  desired  length. 

It  consists  of  two  die  wheels  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  register 
perfectly,  with  no  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  has  a  nicely  finished 
table  with  gauge  on  side,  which  can  be  quickly  and  accurately  set  at  any 
desired  distance  from  point  of  perforation. 

An  excellent  feature  of  this  machine,  and  one  that  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  is  that  it  does  the  work  in  less  than  one-fourth  the  time  consumed 
by  any  other  machine,  being  run  by  either  hand  or  steampower.  It  is 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  $60,  so  that  it  will  come  within  the  means  of 
anyone  who  may  have  perforating  to  do.  The  Inland  Printer 
speaks  a  good  word  for  this  machine. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  H.  C.  ILansen, 

s6  Ilaiiilcy  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works,  New  York,  have  just  been  granted 
letters  patent  for  several  new  appliances  for  their  liberty  job  printing 
]iresses  in  the  United  .States  and  representative  Euroircan  countries,  such 
as  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  etc. 

The  ])rincipal  feature  of  these  new  patented  improvements  is  a  noise¬ 
less  gripper-motion,  that  does  away  with  the  last  spring  used  on  the 
Liberty,  making  this  press  the  only  one  in  existence  that  does  not  rely 
on  springs  for  its  movement. 


There  has  also  been  a  change  in  the  ink-distribution,  by  means  of 
a  new  movement  of  the  ink-disk,  which  revolves  a  little  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  its  circumference  at  each  move. 

The  addition  of  a  patented  throw-off,  the  introduction  of  a  new 
fountain,  decidedly  the  best  now  in  the  market ;  the  arrangement  for 
multi-color  printing,  the  execution  of  the  highest  class  color-work,  by 
introduction  of  three  rider-rollers,  making  seven  working  rollers ;  also 
the  invention  of  a  combination  brake  and  shifter,  are  all  improvements 
only  recently  made,  and  are  all  due  to  the  unceasing  zeal  and  restless 
ingenuity  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Frederick  Yan  Wyck. 

We  are  informed  that  the  extension  of  the  business  requires  the 
addition  of  another  floor  to  their  already  large  facilities  to  take  in  several 
new  machines  that  the  Liberty  Machine  Works  are  about  to  put  in. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

A  PROCESS  of  manufacturing  colored  relief  impressions  on  sheet 
metal  has  been  patented  by  Messrs.  Priester  &  Weidemann,  of  Berlin, 
Germany.  It  consists  in  coating  the  sheet  metal  with  a  specified  isolat¬ 
ing  solution,  on  which  is  painted  an  elastic  backgi'ound,  capable  of 
absorbing  colors,  on  which  the  desired  pattern  is  placed.  The  metal 
plates  are  pressed  into  reliefs  without  displacing  the  coloring  matters, 
and  the  colors  will  not  be  afterward  affected  by  chemical  action  of  their 
constituents  with  the  metal. 

A  NEW  series  of  automatic  folding  machines  have  made  their 
appearance  in  Wurzburg,  Germany,  possessing  some  valuable  and 
novel  features.  The  mechanism  is,  if  practicable,  highly  ingenious. 
The  arrangement  and  construction  enable  the  machine  to  fold  the  sheet 
of  paper  both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  and  then  to  effect  the 
division  of  the  paper  longitudinally  when  required,  simultaneously 
folding  the  two  half-width  sheets  transversely,  and  finally  delivering 
them  separately  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  apparatus. 

rather  varnish,  for  writing  labels  which  are  intended  to 
resist  the  action  of  acids,  etc.,  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows:  Twenty  parts  of  shellac  are 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  30  parts  of  borax  in 
300  to  400  parts  of  water,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  hot.  To  the 
filtrate  are  added  15  parts  of  water-soluble 
nigrosin,  0.3  parts  of  tannic  acid,  o.i  part  of 
picric  acid,  15  parts  of  water  of  ammonia,  and 
enough  water  to  produce  the  proper  degree  of 
dilution.  The  ink  should  be  of  such  consistency  that  it  will  readily  flow 
from  the  pen. 

W'lLLi.AM  D.  McPherson,  a  reporter  on  the  Farmington  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  Tribune,  has  for  several  seasons  used,  with  great  success,  a 
Columbia  bicycle  in  gathering  news,  and  has  become  from  mere  ordinary 
practice  so  expert  as  to  be  able  to  guide  and  propel  his  machine  with  his 
feet,  while  using  both  hands  in  writing  notes  or  holding  papers  which 
he  is  reading.  The  bicycle  has  proved  so  valuable  to  his  paper  that  the 
bookkeeper  and  collector  are  now  learning  to  ride,  and  are  about  to 
jrurchase  a  Columbia,  which  is  to  be  used  on  general  office  errands  and 
collecting. 

A  long-needed  w.\nt  has  recently  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Marder,  Luse  cS:  Co.,  of  Chicago,  by  their 
improved  method  of  casting  the  letters  A,  F,  L,  P,  Y, 
W,  Y  and  T  with  a  mortise,  a  specimen  of  which  is  here¬ 
with  presented.  Its  advantages  can  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
securing,  as  it  does,  uniformity  of  spacing  between  letters, 
a  result  which  could  only  heretofore  be  attained  by  the  compositor 
cutting  away  the  body  of  the  letter.  This  firm  casts  these  mortised 
letters  in  the  larger  sizes  of  all  series  of  medium  and  extended  letters. 

PL.‘VrE.S  of  zinc  such  as  are  used  in  lithograjrhic  and  zincographic 
establishments  may  be  spoiled  by  a  single  droj)  of  water  being  left  on 
them  by  inadvertence.  Mutton  fat  is  an  excellent  means  of  preventing 
oxidation  and  the  influence  of  humidity.  Before  using  it,  the  plate  must 
be  rulibed  perfectly  dry  with  a  smooth  and  clean  linen  rag ;  then  the  fat 
is  lightly  rubbed  over  the  surface.  When  the  plate  is  to  be  used  again, 
the  grease  may  be  easily  washed  oft"  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 
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A  BARGAIN — Official  and  only  democratic  newspaper  in  fine  agri¬ 
cultural  and  stock-raising  county  in  North  Missouri.  If  sold  at  once  will 
sacrifice  at  little  more  than  half  its  value,  fooo  cash,  balance  on  time  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  Good  reason  for  selling.  Address  “  AMERICA,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

RASS  GALLEYS. — Printers,  Type  P'ounders  and  Dealers  in 

Printing  Material  will  see  that  no  further  orders  for  Brass  Galleys  are  given 
till  they  have  examined  the  new 


WANTED — TO  PURCHASE — 'I'he  whole  or  part  interest  in  some 

first-class  republican  county  newspaper.  Address,  CHAS.  J.  THOMPSON, 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 

WANTED — TO  PURCHASE — By  a  practical  printer,  acquainted 

with  job,  book  or  newspaper  work,  an  interest  in  a  job  office  or  newspaper 
with  job  office,  in  a  thriving  western  town.  Parties  having  such  to  dispose  of  should 
address  “  J.  T.,”  239  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit. 


Galley,  which  is  destined  to  supersede  every  other  galley  in  the  trade.  It  is  all  brass, 
without  screw  or  rivet,  and  positively  indestructible.  The  lightest,  handiest,  neatest, 
best  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  cheapest.  Wait  for  it.  Patent  is  now  pending, 
and  before  September  i,  every  type  founder  and  dealer  in  printers’  supplies  in 
the  country  will  have  them  on  sale.  A'k  your  nearest  dealer  to  let  you  see  it. 
HEARING,  16  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 


For  SAIjE  —  a  one-third  interest  in  a  large  printing  and  stationery 

establishment,  centrally  located  in  a  city  of  90,000,  doing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  The  property  includes  the  three-story  building  and  real  estate  of  same. 
For  particulars  address  “  BARGAIN,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
UNITEI?  STATES. 


For  sale  cheap — An  Adams  Press  in  good  working  order; 

size  of  bed,  29  by  44;  four  form  rollers.  Apply  “  G,”  Inland  Printer. 

For  .SAI.E — 260  Ib.  Bourgeois,  31  lb.  Pica  Old  Style,  pair  half 

chases,  with  cross  bars,  all  new.  Johnson  Foundry.  Address  “G,”  Inland 


For  SAI.E — 800  pounds  of  small  pica  old  style,  in  good  condition, 
at  25  cents  per  pound;  1,400  pounds  of  long  primer  modern,  at  20  cents  per 
pound;  600  pounds  of  long  primer  old  style,  at  18  cents  per  pound;  400  pounds  of 
brevier -old  style,  at  20  cents  per  pound;  400  pounds  of  nonpareil  modern,  at  25 
cents  per  pound.  Address,  THE  CLARK  &  LONGLEY  COMPANY,  308-316 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JOB  OFFICE  FOR  SALE  —  I.ocated  in  central  New  York  (county 

seat),  machinery  and  material  new,  steam  power;  business  averages  over 
$400  per  month.  Will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address  “BUSINESS,”  care  of 
Inland  Printer. 

MATERIAI.  for  a  complete  newspaper  and  job  printing  office  for  sale. 

Price  J400.  Less  than  half  cost.  C.  D.  HATCH,  32  South  Water  street 
Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

MOORE’S  SPECIMEN  OF  FINE  PRINTING— Balance  of  edition 

reduced  to  25  cents,  formerly  50  cents.  GOLDING  &  CO.,  29  Purchase 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SECOND  EDITION.  PRICE  50  Cents. 

PRINTERS’  READY  RECKONER,  by  H.  G.  Bishop.  “Just 

what  was  needed.”  Shows  at  a  glance  the  cost  of  any  number  of  sheets  of 
any  weight  of  paper,  and  at  any  price  per  pound  ifrom  8  to  70  pounds,  and  from 
6  to  25  cents  per  pound).  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day.  To  be  had  of  H.  G. 
Bishop,  417  W.  Nineteenth  St.,  New  York,  or  through  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  type 
founders.  New  York  and  Chicago.  8-6t 


SPECIMENS — A  few  copies  of  “  Fassett’s  Book  of  Specimens,  No.  2,” ' 
for  sale.  Price  Sr.oo,  postpaid.  Address  CHAS.  W.  FASSETT.  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  .  ii-2t 

Third  edition  READY^ — “  Suggestions  in  Punctuation  and 

Capitalization.”  No  other  work  on  these  subjects  has  ever  been  half  so  well 
appreciated  by  printers,  and  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  only  one  that  does  not  leave  its 
readers  befogged.  Every  craftsman  should  study  it.  Mailed  for  25  cents.  J.  B. 
HULING,  Chicago. 

WANTED — Those  in  need  of  counters  to  send  for  circular  and 
prices  to  W.  N.  DURANT,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-6-tf 

WANTED — Two  first-class  job  compositors,  accustomed  to  railroad 
work,  especially  ticket  work.  Qualified,  sober  and  industrious  men  will  find 
this  a  first-class  opportunity  to  secure  a  permanent  situation,  at  good  wages.  None 
others  need  apply.  Union  office.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  “RAIL¬ 
ROAD,”  in  care  of  Inland  Printer. 


CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


REFERENCE  TO  LARGEST  HOUSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 


GROVER’S  PRlNTERSUmRGENT. 


pvAS  stood  the  severest  tests  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  the  only 
reliable  substitute  for  Potash,  Benzine  and  Lye.  Used  and  heartily  indorsed 
by  the  largest  printing  houses  in  the  country. 

Kept  in  stock  and  for  sale  by  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.;  Central 
Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  Cincinnati  Ohio  ; 
Mather  M’f’g  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  y.;  Dickenson  Type  Foundry,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  J.  PATCH  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

280  State  Street,  - h  h  k  y -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


NOW  READV. 


I  am  now  making  and  delivering  my  new  mammoth  Paper-Box 


. -CUTTING  AND  CREASING  PRESS  - 

The  largest  and  best  machine  for  cutting  and  creasing  ever  made.  Cutting  capacity,  22j^x3o  inches; 
weight,  4,000  pounds.  Price,  I750.00. 

Address  all  communications  in  regard  to  Cutting  and  Creasing  Machines  and 

- - ^UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  PRESSES — . 

To  M.  GALLY,  Inventor  and  Proprietor,  Comev  FiiltoH  aiid  Nassau  Streets,  NEW  YORK. 


Note. — My  new  Printing  Press,  for  which  I  am  taking  large  numbers  of  orders,  and  which  is  by  far  the  best  Job  Press  ever  offered 
to  the  craft,  will  soon  be  ready  for  general  delivery. 
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'THR  KB.W  S'TYLaR 


ORDON'PRESS. 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13XIQ,  11x17,  &  ‘Sxi2 

(inside  the  chase). 


GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

No.  gc)  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map  and  Photo-Engravers, 

- AND - 

Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 

119  MONROR  ST"., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  GH  1C  AGO 


H.  E.  Mead,  Pres’t. 


A.  T.  Hodge,  Sec’y. 


W.  C.  Gillett,  Treas. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  > 


LEDGER,  WRAPPING,  BLOTTER, 
RULED,  BOOK,  WRITING, 
POSTER  AND  NEWS 

PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES,  CARDBOARD, 
ALL  STOCK  USED  BY  PRINTERS. 
Send  for  Catalogue, 

i8i  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


S  8888850 

CU  -  _  _  ^  D 

Wo  ^  O 

2  -2  -  -  —  o 


o  o  o  "S  "S  "2 
c  c  c  c  c  .c  'P 

7  AxxA 


1^3 

00 

0! 


245 

245 

245 


Library 
Numbers. 

PERFORATED. 

5  Sizes.  All  Gummed. 

8c  to  30c  per  loo. 

P.  F.  VAN  EVEREN. 
116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 

21 


8 


lO 

iO 

a 


- ^ ^ - — 

\Ve  desire  to  inform  our  jratrons  and  the  trade  at  large,  that  we  have 
justissue.la  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITKJN  of  our 

SPECIMEN  BOOK 


MISCELLANEOUS  CUTS, 

Especially  adapted  for  the  printing  of 

commercial  and  wrapping  paper,  paper  sacks, 
FLOUR  bags,  Etc. 

The  Rook  will  lie  sent  to  Printers  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrapping 
Paper,  on  apjilicalion. 


H  Barth,  Pres. 


W.  P.  Hunt,  Tre.TS. 


Cincinnati  Type  Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


T^ypr,  Prrssrs 

- AND - 

PRINTERS'  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


All  Goods  First-Class,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  AND  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


201  VINE  STREET, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Volume  LVI.  No.  15  TORONTO.  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  15.  1885.  Whole  No,  2893. 


mBmM£sofmp£OPL£. 


Vol.  S.'..^No.  3.  GREENKIELD.  MASS..  JUNE.  18R6. 


GO  Cents  a  Year 


THESE  PAPERS  ARE  FOLDED  AND  PASTED  ON  A  BROWN  CHALLENGE  CONtBINATION. 


Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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_  -THE - 

Dooley  Paper  Cutters, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


BOSTON  OFFICE: 

46>^  FEDERAL  STREET, 


I'HE  ATLANTIC  WORKS, 

EAST  BOSTON,  MASS. 


F.  WESEL  &  CO. 

.1  Spruce  St.,  -  NEW  YORK. 


CHARLES  BECK, 

609  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO.  C.  JAMES  &  CO. 

62  Longworth  St.,  -  CINCINNATI. 


T.  W.  OSTRANDER, 

77  and  79  Jack'on  St.,  -  CHICAGO. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Superior  Wood  Type,  Galleys,  Cabinets,  Stands, 


SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


'■'Strong  Slat"  Cases,  Etc. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


FACTORY, 


PATTERSON,  N.  J. 


DVER  20,000  IN  USE.: 


Our  OTTO  GAS  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


SIZES;  I,  2,  4,  7,  10,  15,  2S  horsepower. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  A  ISTV  OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 

Per  Cent.  LESS  GAS  than  DOING  THE  SAME  WORK. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co. 

:  :  :  :  :  UNIVERSAL  :  :  :  :  : 

PRINTERS’ -PORCHiSING- DEPOT 

-  FOR - 

Outfits  of  Type,  PRESSES  and  Printing 
Materials  and  Machinery. 

EAST  COR.  FULTON  AND  DUTCH  ST’REETS, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 

Engravers'  Abassian  Boxwood,  and  other  Woods,  Tools,  etc. 

I.ARGE  STOCK  OF  USED  PRESSES,  TYPES,  ETC., 
WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED. 
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The  Four  Perfect  Machines. 


T 

T 


T 


HE  SMYTH  BOOK-SEWING  MACHINE 

Sews  with  Thread  more  Books  than  Five  or  Six  Girls,  and  gives  a 
Handsomer,  Stronger  and  more  Flexible  and  Durable  Book. 

HE  THOMPSON  WIRE-STITCHING  MACHINE 

The  Original  and  only  Satisfactory  Wire  -  Stitcher.  Flat  or  Round  Wire, 
Side  or  Saddle  Stitch,  up  to  an  inch  in  thickness. 

TIE  ELLIOTT  THREAD-STITCHING  MACHINE 

Stitches  with  Cotton,  Linen  or  Silk  Thread  more  Pamphlets  than  Five 
Girls,  and  much  Better.  Ties  an  Absolutely  Square,  Hard  Knot. 

HE  CHAMBERS  FOLDING-MACHINE. 

The  only  Folder  adapted  to  Fine  Work.  Folds  either  from  Points  or 
Gauges,  with  Four  Time  the  Speed  of  Hand  and  with  Greater  Accuracy. 


These  four  machines  stand  on  their  merits  as  being  each  the  most  successful 
one  in  its  class.  No  first-class  Bindery  can  alTord  to  do  without  them,  or  to 
accept  unsatisfactory  substitutes. 

These  machines  are  sold  subject  to  trial,  and  guaranteed  by  their  respective 
manufacturers,  in  addition  to  the  guarantee  of  the  agents. 


Semi  for  Descriptive  Circulars,  Terms  and  Prices  to 

MONTAGUE  &  FULLER, 

General  Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada. 

No.  41  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


VAN  ALLEN. 


C.  FRANK  BOUGHTON. 


H.  VAN  ALLEN. 


Van  Allens  &  Boughton, 

(Successors  to  G.  W.  &  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN), 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 

AND  MILLWRIGHTS, 

DEALERS  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 
Manufacturers  of  Stereotype  Blocks  of  Iron  or  Wood. 


Shops:  59  ANN  STREET, 

TELEPHONE,  416  JOHN. 


17  &  19  ROSE  STREET, 

TELEPHONE,  468  NASSAU. 


NRW  YORK. 


SECOND-HAND  LIST. 

All  machinery  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  tested  before  shipping. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.  BED. 

Double  Cylinder  Newspaper 

Press,  -  -  -  28  X  41 

Three  Revolution  Newspaper 

Press,  -  -  -  41  X  60 

Single  Large  Cylinder,  -  32  x  50 

CAMPBELL  PRESSES. 

Two  No.  3,  Complete,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
Three  “  3,  Complete,  4  Rollers,  32  x  46 

COTTRELL  PRESSES. 

Stop  Cylinder,  6  Rollers  (six 

years  old),  -  -  37  x  52 

Extra  Heavy  Drum,  4  Rollers,  25  x  35 


7x11 
9  X  14 
13  X  19 


Universal,  - 
Gordon, 

Gordon, 

Peerless 
Liberty, 

Standard,  -  -  -  10x15 

Superior,  -  -  -  10  x  15 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoe  Hand  Press,  -  24  x  36^ 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  -  23  x  35)4 

Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  30  x  40 
Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  27  x  43 
Adams  Book  Pre^s,  2  Rollers,  27  x  41 
Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  26  x  40 

One  Bullock  Web  Perfecting  Press,  prints  double  New  York  Sun,  with 
Wetting  Machine  and  Stereotype  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Stereotype  Blocks,  made  of  iron  or  wood.  Send 
for  estimates.  Chases  made  to  order. 


DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 


(patent  may  II,  18 


Power  Wire  Stitching  Machine. 


Price,  No.  3,  -  - 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round, 
“  “  “  Flat,  - 


$350.00 

•25 

•35 


GUARANTEED. 

Only  two  adjustments — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
staples,  the  other  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table. 

CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  either  saddle  or 
flat.  No  adjustment  required  in  changing  flat  to  round  wire. 

THE  ONLY  SIMPLE  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This  machine  forms, 
drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or  flat  wire,  wound  on  spools,  and 
will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle. 

There  are  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with 
staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of  its  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can 
operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and  durable.  Weighs  250  lbs. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  MT’G  CO. 


327  and  329  Dearborn  Street, 
41  and  43  Beekman  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
NEW  YORK. 
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The  best  paper  CUTTER  IN  THE 
MARKET  EOR  THE  MONEY. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTERS’,  BOOKBINDERS’ 

AND  PAPER  MAKERS’ 

MACHINERY. 


Send  for  Prices. 


"^foWARD  IRON  WORKS,  * 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EM 


The 


PRICE,  $175.00. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Gen’l  western  Agents,  115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


- H  E  ..  r: - 

UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

2g8  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILE., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

JOB  AND  NEWSPAPER  TYPE, 

- REPRESENTING  : - - 

Boston,  Central,  Cleveland  and  Manhattan  Type  Foundries, 
whose  popular  productions  can  be  supplied  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  from  our  shelves. 


Hamilton  Baker  Holly  Wood  Type  also  carried  in  Stock. 


LIBERAL  TERMS  offered  on  Cylinder  and  Job  Presses  of 
any  make,  or  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  of  any  size.  We  supply 
anything  required  in  a  printing  office  at  current  rates,  whether  selected 
from  our  own  or  other  dealers’  specimen  books. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

Our  regiiUir  Monthly  BARGAIN  SHEET  should  prove  of  special  interest 
to  printers  who  are  looking  for  thoroughly  overhauled  and  desirable  second-hand 
Cylinder  and  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Folding  Machines,  Steam  Engines,  etc. 
Mailed  free  upon  application. 

Estimates  of  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  cheerfully  furnished. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  Cat.ilogue  and  latest  Specimen  Sheets. 

THE  UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

298  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  PARAGON 

Paper  and  Card  Cutting  Macliines. 


EDWARD  L.  MILLER,  Mfr., 

328  Vine  St.  and  327  New  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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CICAGO  Tim  ClMIffi  PEISS 


Unsurpassed  for  Quality  of  Work,  Ease  of  Running,  and  Speed  Attained 

BY  ANY  PRESS  OFFERED  FOR  SAME  PRICE. 

CHICAGO  TAYLOR  BOOK  AND  NEWS  PRESS,  Two  Rollers,  Hand  Power,  32x46,  -  $1000.00 
CHICAGO  TAYLOR  BOOK  AND  NEWS  PRESS,  Two  Rollers,  Hand  Power.  33x50,  -  $1200.00 

DELIVERED  F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO. 

Steam  and  Overhead  Fixtures,  $50.00  Extra.  Delivery  Without  Tapes,  $100.00  Extra. 


This  Press  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  Printers  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  construction, 
and  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years  of  actual  use.  It  is  now  brought  prominently  before 
the  favorable  notice  of  the  Craft,  by  the  addition  of  the  latest  devices  to  secure 

SFEED,  STREHSTGI-TH:  AIT3D  A.OOXJRAOY. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  THE 


IMPROVED  *  CHICAGO  »  TAYLOR  ^  CYLINDER  *  PRESS 


JLiaiE!  ETJIDT  with: 


DOUBLE  AIR  SPRINGS,  STEEL  TRACKS,  DOUBLE  CENTER  STAY, 

TYMPAN  CLAMPS,  - ® -  WELL  FOUNTAIN, 

REGISTERING  RACK  AND  SEGMENT, 

And  the  Cylinder  made  with  Flanges,  thus  securing  Greatest  Possible  Strength  in  connection 
with  Ease  of  Running  and  Reliable  Work. 

As  this  favorite  Press  is  now  built,  from  Improved  Patterns,  it  is  one  of  the  Strongest  and  Most 
Durable  machines  in  the  market  for  general  use  in  country  offices,  and  at  the  same  time  its  former  record 
of  being  the  easiest  Press  to  handle  is  fully  maintained.  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  machine  to 
our  customers  as  one  calculated  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 


MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


MARDEI^,  LUSE  &  (§. 

CHICAGO  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

139-141 

CHTC^aO,  ILL. 


PACIFIC  TYPE  F’ORY  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


N.  R.  BAKER,  Mgr. 
TOPEKA,  KAS. 


JOHN  CRESWELL, 

DENVER,  COLO. 
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PAPER*AH 

\d*?] 

^ESS 

0 

PERTAINING  TO  PAPER  AND  PRINTING, 

0 

0 

AND  THE  FIELD  OF  SUPPLIES  FOR 

0 

PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS,  LITHO¬ 

0 

GRAPHERS  AND  MANUFAC¬ 

0 

TURING  STATIONERS. 

— 

0 

0 

The  Last  Chance  to  Secure  “Paper  and  Press”  for  One  Dollar. 

With  the  "■Souvenir,'"  or  August  number  of  Papkr  and  Press,  the  subscription 
price  will  be  advanced  to  $2.00  per  annum. 

Below  will  be  found  order  blank  at  the  old  rate,  which,  if  sent  in  prior  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1887,  will  be  accepted  for  one  year's  subscription. 

After  September  ist,  these  blanks  will  only  be  credited  as  payment  for  six 
months’  subscription. 

The  "Souvenir"  number  will  be  issued  Augu.st  25th,  and  promises  to  be  the 
most  elegant  thing  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  Send  subscription  at  once  and  get  this 
number. 


Paper  and  Press  con¬ 
tains  from  40  to  60  pages, 
II  X  14,  and  is  universally 
pronounced  the  most  artisti¬ 
cally  beautiful  publication 
of  its  class  in  the  world. 
Send  20  cents  for  specimen 
copy.  Subscription  price, 
$2.00  per  year. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

— BY^ 

W.  M.  PATTON, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Paper  and  Press  is  the 
recognized  organ  of  the 
Paper,  Printing  and  kin¬ 
dred  industries,  of  which 
Philadelphia  is  the  great 
centre. 


ORDER  BLANK. 


W.  M.  PATTDN,  PubllshEr, 

2S  S,  Sixth  St,,  PhlladBlphla. 

Enclasad  find  one  dollar  for  one  year’s  suhsorlption  to  PAPER 
AND  PRESS.  Please  mail  to  the  following  address,  commencing 
with  No . 

Name, .  County, . 

City, .  State, . . . . . 

REMIT  BY  POSTAL  NOTE,  CURRENCY,  STAMPS  OR  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER. 
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The  Bagley  &  Sewall  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


No.  5  “COMPLETE”  PRESS. 


THE  COMPLETE  PRESS. 

The  Complete  Press  is  built  in  the  same  size  as  the  Country. 
The  form  rollers  cover  the  entire  form.  It  has  our  new  combination 
screw  distributor,  four  angle  rollers  with  riders,  color  back  fountain, 
tapeless  delivery,  extra  card  delivery,  new  gripper  mechanism,  springs 
adjustable  at  each  end,  and  spring  trip.  We  furnish  with  this  press 
one  set  compo  rollers,  roller  mold,  cylinder  packing,  steam  fixtures, 
wrenches,  etc. 

THE  COUNTRY  PRESS. 

BUILT  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  SIZES: 

No.  I. —  Bed,  38x54,  Form,  33x50  I  No.  4. —  Bed,  33x48,  Form,  28x44 

No.  2.—  “  35x52,  “  30x48  No.  5.—  “  29x42,  “  24x38 

No.  3. —  “  34x50,  “  29x46  I  No.  6. —  “  28x  38,  “  23x33 

This  press  can  be  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  without  springs 
and  with  less  noise  than  any  other  Country  Press.  We  furnish  with  it 
two  full  sets  of  roller  stocks,  tapeless  delivery^  new  gripper  mechanism, 
rubber  blanket  or  hard  packing,  wrenches,  etc. 

Compo  rollers,  ^15.00  per  set.  Steam  fixtures,  $50.00  extra. 


JOB  AND  NEWS  PRESS. 

TWO  AND  FOUR  ROLLER.  TWO  REVOLUTION.  FRONT  DELIVERY. 

This  press  is  extra  heavy,  and  is  designed  to  do  good  work  at  high 
speeds.  They  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  “  Complete,”  with  the 
addition  of  withdrawing  underguides  which  effectually  prevents 


wrinkling  the  sheet,  particularly  when  printing  “  rule ’’ or  “  border.” 
They  are  built  in  the  following  sizes  : 


No. 

I.— Bed, 

38  X  54 

Form,  33  X  50 

Speed,  1800 

No. 

2. —  “ 

35  X  52 

“  30x48 

“  2000 

No. 

3-—  “ 

34  X  50 

2100 

No. 

4-—  “ 

33  X  48 

“  28x44 

“  2200 

No. 

5-—  “ 

29  X  42 

24  X  38 

2500 

No. 

6. —  “ 

“  23  X  33 

No. 

7-—  “ 

24  X  30 

19  X  25 

JOB  AND  BOOK  PRESS. 

I  TWO  OR  FOUR  ROLLER.  TWO  REVOLUTION. 

i  No.  I. —  Bed,  41x57,  Form,  37x53  I  No.  3. —  Bed,  35x50,  Form,  30x46 

No.  2.—  “  38  X  54,  “  33  X  50  1  No.  4.—  “  29  X  42,  “  24  X  38 

This  press  is  simple  in  construction,  and  has  great  strength  and 
rigidity  of  impression ;  the  rollers  cover  the  entire  form.  It  delivers  the 
sheet  in  front,  printed  side  up,  in  full  view  of  both  feeder  and  press¬ 
man  ;  it  has  cylinder  trip,  spring  throw-off,  retreating  front  and  under¬ 
guides,  new  gripper  mechanism,  removable  fountain  knife,  adjustable 
feed  gauges,  perfect  register,  shifting  angle  rollers,  distribution  un¬ 
equaled  except  by  our  Book  Series;  the  form  rollers  can  be  put  in  or 
out  of  contact  with  both  form  and  distribtitor  by  a  single  ??iovement  of 
a  lever ;  the  new  bed  motion  permits  the  press  to  be  run  at  a  speed 
limited  only  to  the  ability  of  the  feeder. 

THE  BOOK  PRESS. 

This  style  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  “Job  and  Book,”  and  are 
what  we  term  “  Double  Enders,”  having  two  fountains  and  distributing 
apparatus.  Distribution  unequaled  by  any  press  in  the  world.  This 
series  built  in  same  sizes  as  the  Job  and  Book  Press. 


New  York  Office,— sy  Beekman  St. 


THOS.  H.  SENIOR,  Agent. 
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Whitlock  Machine  Works, 

BIRMINGHAM,  CONN.= - 


.  --  -  ■  - MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Improved  Champion  Paper  Cutters 

And  IVhitlock  Cylinder  Presses. 


Sizes  and  Prices  of  IMPROVED  CHAMPION  PAPER  CUTTERS : 

In  Cut  and  Square,  30  inches,  ...  $400  In  Cut  and  Square,  36  inches, 

«  «  32  “  -  -  -  450  I  “  “  40  “  - 

In  Cut  and  Square,  44  inches,  ...  $1,000 


$600 

750 


©RND  FOR  DFSGRIPTIVF  GIRGURAR 


C.  POTTER,  Jr.  &  CO'S 


FHE  INLAND  PRINTER 


NEW  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 

With  Patented  Cylinder  Lifting  and  Adjusting  Mechanism,  Three  Tracks,  Reversing  Mechanism,  Air  Bunters,  Machine-cut  Bed-Rack, 
Steel  Shafts,  etc.,  etc.,  all  combining  to  insure  an  absolutely  Unyielding  Impression,  Perfect  Register,  High  Speed,  Quick  and  Easy 
Handling,  Great  Durability,  and  a  degree  of  excellence  in  every  detail  hitherto  unattained. 

12  &  14  spruce  St,  NEW  YORK.  Western  Agents:  H.  HARTT  &  CO.,  162  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO. 


A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTINO. 

VoL.  IV.— No.  12.  CHICAGO,  SEPTEMBER,  1887.  terms 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

EARLY  PRINTING. 

UY  F.  S.  BURRELL. 

AN  article  appeared  in  these  pages  some  little  time  since, 
and  seems  to  be  still  going  the  rounds,  concerning 
the  recent  discovery  of  a  document,  which  it  is  claimed, 
sets  at  rest  the  question,  where  and  by  whom  was  printing 
invented  ?  This  document  consists  of  a  letter  by  Guil¬ 
laume  Fichet  to  Robert  Gaguin,  written  and  printed  in 
1470,  and  found  prefixed,  so  far  as  hitherto  known,  to  a 
single  copy  of  a  work  by  Gaspar  Barzizius,  called  “  Liber 
Orthographise,”  the  second  book  printed  in  Paris.  With 
not  the  least  desire  to  discuss  the  question,  but  simply  to 
supplement  the  article  referred  to,  I  have  condensed  the 
following  from  M.  Aug.  Bernard’s  “  De  I’Origin  et  des 
Debuts  de  I’Imprimerie  en  Europe,”  concerning  the  first 
book  printed  in  Paris,  and  the  printers  thereof.  Paris 
seems  to  have  been  tardy  in  receiving  the  art,  many  places 
of  comparative  insignificance  in  literary,  political  and 
commercial  affairs  leading  the  French  capital  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  secured  by  the  introduction 
of  printing.  In  October,  1458,  as  appears  from  documents 
preserved  in  the  arsenal  library  at  Paris,  Nicolas  Jensen, 
an  engraver  of  coins  and  medals,  was  sent  by  Charles  VII 
to  Mayence  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  art  of  printing,  in  order  that  France  might  enjoy 
the  benefits  thereof.  On  Jensen’s  return,  in  1461,  he  found 
Charles  VII  was  dead,  and  his  son  Louis  XI  on  the 
throne.  This  monarch  signalized  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  by  dismissing  the  appointees  of  his  father  and 
substituting  others  in  their  places.  After  soliciting  in  vain, 
for  some  years,  recompense  for  his  labor  Jensen  sought  his 
reward  elsewhere,  and  it  was  not  until  nine  or  ten  years 
later  that  Paris  became  indebted  to  two  professors  of  the 
University  of  Paris  for  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
that  city.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  these  illustrious 
scholars  were  both  foreigners  by  birth  :  one  being  Savoyard 
and  the  other  German.  The  first  of  these,  Guillaume 
Fichet,  was  born  under  French  jurisdiction,  and  had  been 
educated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  1464  still  held 
a  foundation  scholarship  in  the  Sorbonne  College ;  but  the 
second,  Jean  Heynlin,  was  born  at  Stein  in  Switzerland, 
from  which  circumstance  he  was  called,  in  French,  Jean  de 


la  Pierre,  and  Lapideus,  in  Latin.  It  was  he  who,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Fichet,  proceeded  to  Germany  to  procure 
persons  skilled  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  returned  with 
Ulric  Gering,  of  Constance,  who  might  almost  be  termed 
a  fellow-countryman  of  La  Pierre,  Constance  being  but  a 
few  leagues  from  Stein  ;  Michel  Friburger,  or  Friburgier, 
of  Colmar,  and  Martin  Crantz,  or  Grantz,  who  was  doubt¬ 
less  German  like  Friburger  and  Gering.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  he  was  a  relative  of  Pierre  Grantz,  who  figured 
as  witness  in  the  case  of  Faust  vs.  Gutenberg,  in  1455, 
and  who,  following  the  example  of  Bechtermuntze  and 
Neumeister,  pupils  of  Gutenberg,  had  left  Mayence  and 
established  himself  elsewhere.  These  first  printers  of  Paris 
arrived  in  the  city  toward  the  end  of  1469,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1470,  and  were  installed  in  suitable  apartments 
in  the  Sorbonne  buildings,  where  also  dwelt  Fichet  and 
La  Pierre.  Thus  it  happened,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  the  art  in  Paris  had  its  birth  in  the  bosom  of  a  society 
with  whom,  sooner  or  later,  it  was  certain  to  find  itself 
at  war,  and  which,  in  the  end,  was  fated  to  fall  under  its 
strokes. 

The  first  book  printed  by  Gering  and  his  associates 
appears  to  have  been  the  “  Recueil  des  Lettres  de  Gasparin 
de  Bergame,”  otherwise  called  Barzizio,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth.  It  is  a  small  quarto  of  236  pages  of  twenty-two 
lines  each,  in  what  might  be  called  roman  type,  about  the 
size  of  modern  english,  somewhat  inclining  to  the  gothic 
in  appearance,  but  still  different  from  the  Mayence  or 
Strasbourg  shape.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  signatures  of 
twenty  pages  each,  except  the  last,  which  has  only  sixteen. 
It  is  without  signatures,  catchwords,  folios,  or  any  printers’ 
marks  whatever.  The  book  commences  with  a  letter  from 
Guillaume  Fichet,  doctor  of  theology,  to  Jean  de  la  Pierre, 
prior  of  Sorbonne,  setting  forth  that  De  la  Pierre  was 
editor  of  the  work ;  that  it  was  the  first  book  printed  in 
France ;  that  it  was  executed  by  Gering  and  his  associates, 
whom  he  (De  la  Pierre)  had  brought  from  Germany;  that 
the  work  was  altogether  creditable,  and  that  he  could  .say, 
as  Plato  said  to  Aristotle,  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  he 
might  have  the  felicity  to  dwell  with  him  whose  work  he 
had  read  with  so  much  satisfaction.  It  is  this  letter  of 
Fichet  which  determines  the  date  of  the  book,  as  by  the 
records  it  appears  that  De  la  Pierre  was  twice  prior  of 
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Sorbonne,  in  1467  and  in  1470;  but  as  Fichet  was  not 
doctor  of  theology  in  1467,  it  follows  that  the  book  was 
printed  in  1470.  The  work  ends  with  an  inscription 
commemorating  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  book  printed  in 
Paris.  M.  Bernard  gives  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
books  printed  by  Gering  and  his  associates,  to  the  number 
of  fifteen,  the  fourth  title  reading  as  follows:  “  Guillelmi 
Ficheti  Alnetani  Rhetoricorum  libri  iresF  At  the  end  of 
the  work  is  a  panegyric  of  the  author  by  his  friend  Robert 
Gaguin,  librarian  in  chief  at  the  Louvre.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  finished  in  June,  1471,  as  the  letters  accompanying 
the  presentation  copies  are  all  dated  prior  to  this,  save 
one,  which  carries,  by  mistake,  probably,  July  instead 
of  June. 

M.  Fichet  caused  several  copies  of  this  work  to  be 
printed  on  vellum,  as  presents  to  some  of  the  celebrated 
personages  of  the  time,  five  copies  of  which  are  still  pre¬ 
served.  That  addressed  to  the  Pope,  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  ornamented  in  gold  and  colors,  and, 
like  the  most  sumptuous  manuscripts  of  the  time,  is  en¬ 
riched  by  a  beautiful  miniature  representing  Fichet  in  the 
act  of  presenting  his  book  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  A 
second  copy,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Bessarion,  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  letter  of  presentation,  and  ornamented 
by  a  miniature  which  represents  the  cardinal  seated  on  a 
dais,  and  M.  Fichet  kneeling  before  him  in  the  act  of  pre¬ 
senting  his  book.  This  copy  is  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark, 
at  Venice.  A  third  copy,  enriched  by  a  letter  and  minia¬ 
ture,  addressed  to  Charles,  Comte  du  Maine,  is  in  the 
library  at  Gotha.  There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  and  one  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna. 

The  fifth  title  reads  thus:  Gasparina  Pergamensis 

Orthographic  pars  prima  et  secunda,"  and  may  be  the 
work  referred  to  in  The  Inland  Printer. 

The  fourteenth  on  the  list  is  the  “Tusculame  Ques- 
tiones”  of  Cicero,  in  folio,  eighty-seven  leaves.  The 
unique  copy  in  the  National  Library,  says  M.  Bernard,  is 
incomplete  by  three  leaves,  the  first  and  two  others,  which 
Van  Praet,  librarian  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  a 
confirmed  bibliomaniac,  to  satisfy  his  well-known  mono¬ 
mania,  had  the  courage  to  tear  out  and  give  to  M.  Reno- 
reard  in  exchange  for  a  copy  of  the  “Merits  of  Women,’’ 
in  32mo,  on  vellum.  At  least  it  is  so  stated  by  Van  Praet 
himself,  in  a  note  in  his  handwriting,  bound  up  with  the 
volume,  and  dated  September,  1826. 

These  books  are  all  printed  on  the  same  type,'  which  is 
of  a  handsome  round  face.  Like  all  first  attempts,  they  are 
by  no  means  perfect ;  some  of  the  letters  are  barely  half- 
formed,  and  even  words  are  sometimes  finished  by  hand. 
The  first  letters  of  the  chapters  are  omitted,  sufficient 
space  being  left  for  the  illuminator  to  insert  ornamental 
capitals  with  the  pen.  There  are,  as  in  all  early  impres¬ 
sions,  many  abbreviations.  The  paper  is  not  very  white, 
but  is  well  sized  ;  and  the  ink  is  of  a  beautiful  black.  The 
last  book  on  the  list  commences  with  a  letter  from  Fichet 
to  De  la  Pierre,  which  is  dated  March,  1472  (N.  S.),  by 
which  it  would  seem  that  Gering  and  his  associates  kept 
their  little  office  tolerably  busy  to  have  got  out  fifteen 
books  in  about  two  years.  They  found  it  necessary,  how¬ 


ever,  to  employ  several  assistants,  two  of  whom,  Pierre 
Cesaris  and  Jean  Stoll,  afterward  established  a  rival  office. 
This  event  proved  stimulating  to  Gering  &  Co.,  and  they 
removed  from  their  quarters  in  Sorbonne,  and  located  in 
the  same  street  as  their  rivals,  where  a  brisk  competition 
seems  to  have  sprung  up,  lasting  until  1476,  when  Paquier 
Bonhomme  established  still  another  office,  and  printed  the 
“  Grand  Chroniques  de  France,’’  the  first  book  printed  in 
French  in  Paris.  In  1477,  Martin  Crantz  and  Michel 
Friburger  retired  from  the  business,  which  Gering  con¬ 
ducted  alone  for  some  years,  when  he  took  Bertholde 
Rembolt  as  an  associate,  who  remained  until  the  death  of 
Gering,  in  1510.  Gering  was  never  married,  but  was  so 
closely  identified  with  the  society  of  Sorbonne  that  he 
received,  in  1494,  a  certificate  de  hospitalite,  and  where, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  he  was  treated  as  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  lived  to  see  more  than  twenty 
printing  offices  in  successful  operation  in  Paris,  where  he 
had  not  only  introduced  the  art,  but  practiced  it  for  forty 
years.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  nearly  all  his  fortune, 
which  was  considerable,  to  the  colleges  of  Sorbonne  and 
VIontaigu. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

AMATEUR  PRINTERS. 

BY  H.  G.  BISHOP. 

The  May  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  contained 
an  article  headed,  “A  Blind  Leader  of  the  Blind,” 
in  which  two  excellent  examples  were  given  of  amateur 
productions.  Every  now  and  then  this  subject  is  taken  up 
and  ventilated,  but  still  the  evil  exists  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  diminution.  Those  who  travel  round  much  hear  many 
complaints  made  by  printers  in  every  town,  who  suffer 
from  the  evils  produced  by  boys  and  young  men  who  start 
in  business  with  an  amateur  outfit,  and  take  work  at  about 
one  half  its  value.  It  is  true  their  work  is  full  of  the  most 
glaring  errors,  and  has  the  manifest  stamp  of  incapacity 
and  ignorance,  but  many  customers  will  waive  these  points 
for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars,  and  so  the  legitimate 
printer  has  real  cause  for  complaint. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  subject  which  calls  for  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  and  one  which  deserves  earnest  and  careful 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  finding  a  remedy  for  the 
evil.  It  may  be  said  that  as  long  as  the  public  is  willing 
to  have  inferior  work,  at  low  prices,  there  will  be  the 
temptation  for  amateurs  to  try  their  hands  at  the  business, 
and  so  long  as  there  are  amateurs  to  buy,  there  will  be 
firms  ready  and  willing  to  supply  amateurs  with  outfits,  and 
to  help  them  by  supplying  materials  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantities,  and  even  by  giving  them  credit  for 
part  of  their  purchases. 

Well,  granted  that  this  is  so,  it  ought  to  be  possible, 
nevertheless,  to  find  some  means  of  crippling  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  ridding  the  market  of  what  is  undoubtedly  ille¬ 
gitimate  business. 

One  very  important  step  might  be  taken  by  printers 
uniting  in  a  general  boycott  of  all  type  founders  and  ma¬ 
terial  dealers  who  supply  such  amateur  outfits  or  amateur 
presses,  or  amateur  fonts  of  type.  The  writer  has  been 
buying  printing  materials  for  many  years  past,  but  has  never 
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knowingly  purchased  a  dollar’s  worth  from  such  firms. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  firms 
should  not  supply  amateurs  with  presses,  type  and 
materials,  provided  they  bought  them  in  the  usual  quanti¬ 
ties  and  of  regular  makes,  but  it  is  perfectly  right  to  object 
to  the  supplying  of  outfits  specially  made  for  amateurs — 
such  as  regular  amateur  presses,  and  assortments  of  type 
and  materials  made  up  at  ridiculously  small  prices. 

If  amateurs  had  to  pay  the  same  prices  for  their  plants 
that  regular  printers  do,  there  would  be  fewer  of  them. 
As  it  is  now,  if  a  young  fellow  has  about  a  hundred  dollars 
he  can  get  a  press  and  outfit  of  type  and  materials,  and 
start  in  business.  Or  he  might  even  do  it  on  less 
“  capital  ”  by  the  kindness  of  some  of  the  firms  who  lay 
themselves  out  to  help  such  enterprising  young  interlopers. 
But  all  such  trading  is  illegitimate,  and  ought  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  such,  and  fought  against  as  a  dangerous  evil. 
Stop  the  amateur  supplies,  and  the  number  of  amateurs 
will  soon  be  diminished. 

Another  means  to  the  same  end  would  be  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  bad  practice  of  allowing  young  men  to 
enter  printing  houses  to  learn  the  business  without  being 
apprenticed  or  bound  in  any  way,  for  a  given  time.  Very 
often  this  leads  to  the  commencement  of  an  amateur 
office,  and  the  only  object  the  party  has  in  entering  a 
printing  office  is  to  get  some  idea  of  the  business  that  he 
may  turn  to  account  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  More¬ 
over,  this  practice  also  tends  to  introduce  to  the  trade 
incompetent  men,  who  are  a  fraud,  upon  their  employers 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  craft.  A  case  which  came  under  the 
writer’s  notice  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  A  young 
man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  employed 
around  a  counting  room  at  a  small  salary,  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  learn  to  set  type.  He  was  told  that  he  could 
only  do  this  by  entering  into  an  agreement  to  work  for  at 
least  three  years  at  a  moderate  salary,  which  would  be 
fi.xed  low  at  first,  and  be  gradually  increased  as  time  went 
on.  This  he  agreed  to,  but  it  was  thought  that  perhaps 
before  signing  definitely  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  go 
into  the  composing  room  for  a  few  weeks  to  see  whether 
he  had  any  aptitude  for  the  business,  and  whether  he 
would  like  it  or  not.  He  worked  thus  for  four  weeks,  and 
then  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  On  inquiries  being 
made,  he  stated  in  a  letter  that  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  did  not  intend  to  follow  the  business.  A  few  weeks 
after  this  the  foreman  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  another  firm,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that 
young  man  working  among  a  number  of  compositors  at 
the  same  salary  as  the  others  were  receiving.  He  had 
learned  his  boxes,  and  could  set  reprint  matter,  and  so 
passed  muster  in  the  crowd. 

Now  for  this  last  named  evil  a  rigid  apprenticeship 
system  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy.  Let  no  one  enter  a 
printing  office  without  being  properly  indentured  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  and  let  no  one  be  recognized  as 
a  journeyman  who  canno't  show  his  indentures  as  a  proof 
of  such  service.  This  is  alike  due  to  employers  and 
employed,  and  both  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

For  the  first  named  evil  let  there  be  a  united  action 
on  the  part  of  printers  against  the  firms  which  supply 


amateur  outfits,  so  that  they  will  at  least  have  to  make  the 
choice  between  doing  a  legitimate  and  an  illegitimate 
business.  Also  let  it  be  understood  that  any  type  founder 
who  supplies  type  or  materials  to  a  dealer,  who  afterward 
divides  the  same  into  amateur  fonts,  will  be  treated  as 
though  he  dealt  directly  with  the  amateur. 

There  should  be  no  desire  to  deal  arbitrarily  or  unjustly 
with  any  branch  of  the  business ;  but  here  is  an  evil  which 
calls  for  decided  and  prompt  action,  and  every  lawful 
means  should  be  employed  to  wipe  it  out.  If  those  who 
feel  the  bad  effects  of  amateur  printing  will  make  known 
their  ideas  through  the  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
some  plan  for  united  action  may  be  formulated  that  will 
remedy  the  evil. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  NEW  TYPE  METAL. 

BY  HERMAN  REINDOLD. 

A  GERMAN  type  foundry  at  Lahr,  Germany,  has  placed 
in  the  market  a  new  type  metal,  which,  on  account 
of  its  many  advantages,  will  soon  be  generally  employed, 
if  the  price  of  one  of  the  metals  used  in  the  alloy  will  get 
cheaper,  which  is  expected,  as  materials  generally  do  when 
they  are  extensively  used. 

If  the  metal  has.  all  the  properties  claimed  for  it,  and 
those  who  claim  to  know  argue  that  it  has,  it  will  save 
electrotyping  in  a  good  many  instances. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  rarer  metals,  like  bis¬ 
muth,  cadmium  and  others,  if  mixed  with  lead  or  tin  or 
other  metals,  form  alloys  which  fuse  at  a  very  low  tem¬ 
perature,  some  almost  in  boiling  water.  Lately,  it  has 
been  found  that  metallic  chrome,  if  mixed  with  tin,  zinc 
and  antimony,  form  an  alloy  which  fuses  or  melts  at 
about  240  degrees,  which  is  little  over  the  heat  of  boiling 
water.  The  metal  when  cut  into  types,  is  then  treated  by 
a  chemical  process,  which  gives  it  a  hardness  equal  to  that 
of  copper. 

According  to  a  technical  journal  the  alloy  consists  of 
the  following  metals  :  Five  parts  of  tin,  one-half  part  anti¬ 
mony,  four  parts  of  lead,  one  part  of  zinc,  three-quarter 
part  chrome. 

Metallic  chrome  is  a  soft  material,  yellow  like  brass,  but 
almost  as  soft  as  tin.  The  type  metal,  therefore,  has  a 
yellowish  tint  when  it  is  hard,  but  is  not  as  hard  as  the 
common  type  metal. 

Before  the  types  are  ready  to  be  printed  from,  they  are 
put  into  a  solution,  which  contains  two  hundred  parts  of 
water,  thirty  parts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  one-half  part 
sulphuric  acid,  and  boiled  in  it  for  fifteen  minutes.  This 
gives  the  metal  a  hardness  which  makes  it  fit  for  taking 
as  many  impressions  from  as  can  well  be  taken  from  an 
electrotype. 

Chrome  is  by  no  means  a  rare  metal;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  found  in  great  masses  all  over  the  world,  in  combination 
with  iron  and  other  elements.  Its  salts  are  used  extensively 
for  dyeing  and  many  technical  purposes,  and  bichromate  of 
potassium  is  manufactured  and  used  in  large  quantities.  It 
can  be  obtained  if  this  salt  is  heated  with  carbon  for 
several  hours,  whereby  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  are  formed,  while  the  metallic  chrome  separates. 
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CAN  IT  BE  DONE? 

IS  THE  printers’  TRADE  NOT  A  PAYING  ONE?  —  INCLINATION  OF  MAN 
TO  WISH  FOR  SOMETHING  HE  DOES  NOT  POSSESS  —  SEEK  AND  YOU 
WILL  FIND  —  THE  IMPORTERS’  CASE  —  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  EVIL: 
INEXPERIENCE,  RECKLESSNESS,  ADVERSE  CIRCU.MSTANCES,  COMPETI¬ 
TION— HOW  PRICES  ARE  RUINED — RECKLESS  VILLAINS  —  UNCON¬ 
SCIOUS  SINNERS  —  A  DEVICE  FOR  A  REMEDY  —  MANNER  OF  PRO¬ 
CEEDING —  A  GOLDEN  PRINCIPLE  —  WHY  HAVE  WE  NO  STANDARD 
R.ATES?  —  gather!  —  LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE  —  THE  REAL  BREEDING 
PLACES  OF  L.ABOR  TROUBLES  —  ABOLISH  THE  EVIL  —  CAN  IT  BE 

DONE? — TRY.  _ 

BY  GUSTAV  BOEHM. 

“  ^^HERE  isn’t  salt  any  more  in  the  printing  busi- 
i  ness,”  is  a  phrase  one  is  apt  to  meet  with  every 
day  in  the  week,  nay,  every  hour  of  the  day,  if  occasion, 
business  or  inclination  brings  one  in  contact  with  the 
“fellows  of  the  black  art.”  And  it  is  not  only  the  journey¬ 
man  who  begrudges  his  life’s  vocation  of  the  reputation  to 
be  well  able  to  support  him  who  has  chosen  it  as  a  means 
of  support,  it  is  also  the  man  who  has  accumulated  wealth 
and  honor,  and  worldly  property,  so  to  say,  “at  the  stone,” 
who  endeavors  to  belittle  it.  Now,  as  an  excuse  for  such 
hearing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  general  inclination 
of  the  masterpiece  of  creation,  man,  is  dissatisfaction  with 
any  situation  he  may  be  in  at  the  time  being.  He  always 
wishes  for  things  he  does  not  possess.  If  his  is  a  white 
horse,  he  wants  a  black  one;  if  he  is  brought  up  as  a  car¬ 
penter  he  craves  to  be  a  locksmith;  and  the  man  who 
admits  that  he  is  satisfied  with  what  he  owns  and  what  he 
is,  may  be  counted  a  rara  avis  —  a  very  rare  bird  indeed. 
But,  setting  aside  this  general  craving  for  strange  property, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  our  case  the  man  who  deplores 
the  low  prices  paid  for  printed  matter  in  many  instances, 
we  may  frankly  admit,  in  most  cases,  is  not  quite  in  the 
wrong.  But  is  it  manly  to  cry,  and  hallo,  and  grumble, 
merely  to  be  heard,  without  any  attempt  at  relief?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  If  it  is  actually  true  that  many  people  do  not 
pay  the  printer  the  full  amount  for  value  received,  then 
there  must  be  a  screw  loose  some  place,  and  I  should  think 
it  would  pay  to  look  for  it  and  tighten  it. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  case  in  the  mercantile 
line  which  may  somewhat  serve  as  an  example,  and  is  well 
worth  repeating  here :  One  of  our  largest  importing  houses 
imported  some  article  through  the  custom  house,  and  paid 
duty  on  it,  selling  the  article  again  at  a  small  profit  in  the 
United  States.  Shortly  after  this  they  found  the  same 
article  on  the  market  offered  at  a  price  which  would  not 
have  covered  the  purchasing  price  and  importing  expenses. 
They  were  at  once  on  the  alert,  and  after  satisfying  them¬ 
selves  that  the  opposition  firm  bought  in  Europe  at  almost 
higher  rates  than  their  own  buyer,  and  hardly  believing 
that  the  former  would  consent  to  sell  at  a  heavy  loss  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  reason,  they  investigated  the  matter,  and 
soon  found  that  the  article  imported  by  the  opposition  firm 
was  undervalued,  or  the  cases  containing  the  goods  repre¬ 
sented  as  inclosing  some  other  material  on  which  the  duty 
was  considerably  lower.  This  discovery  was  made  without 
the  least  noise,  so  quiet  actually  that  the  other  firm  found 
itself  suddenly  and  unwarned  in  the  dilemma  to  abandon 
the  business  or  go  to  states’  prison. 


Our  case  is  not  exactly  the  same,  but  it  may  be  accepted 
that  something  is  wrong  in  Denmark.  This,  I  believe,  can 
be  easily  remedied  as  soon  as  the  source  of  the  evil  is  dis¬ 
covered. 

Now,  where  are  we  to  look  for  it !  Quite  a  number, 
the  largest  of  the  parties  interested,  as  far  as  the  master 
printers  are  concerned,  have  been  accustomed  during  the 
last  period  to  blame  the  volcanic  state  of  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  deficiency  in  prosperity.  They  claim  that  the 
prices  paid  by  customers  are  being  reduced  from  day  to 
day,  while  labor  is  at  its  highest.  Looking  at  it  from  this 
point  they  are  partly  right.  The  prices  paid  for  printed 
matter  are  in  many  cases  ridiculously  low.  Quantity 
for  nothing,  is  almost  the  demand  the  public  makes  upon 
the  printer,  and  the  printer  who  has  no  system  takes  the 
bait,  and  keeps  busy  without  getting  paid  for  it.  If  one 
would  ask  a  printer  to  sell  a  piece  of  land  he  owns  at  a  loss, 
he  would  turn  a  cold  shoulder,  while  he  is  every  day  pre¬ 
pared  to  throw  his  labor,  interest  of  capital  invested  and 
time  away  for  nothing.  When  we  look  for  the  causes  of 
ill-success  in  the  printing  business,  we  find,  as  a  rule,  one 
or  more  of  the  following  named  : 

1.  Lack  of  business  knowledge  and  consequent  mis¬ 
calculation. 

2.  Recklessness. 

3.  Adverse  circumstances. 

To  these  causes  we  may  add  the  present  overcrowding' 
of  small  offices  which  flood  the  country,  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  which  are  satisfied  to  earn  a  scant  living,  in  many 
cases  hardly  as  much  as  they  would  earn  as  ordinary 
journeymen. 

The  first-named  is  pardonable,  as  the  committant 
unconsciously  deprives  himself  and  those  interested  in  his 
welfare  of  the  advantages  which  are  due  to  those  who 
trusted  in  his  capacity  as  a  business  man. 

The  second  comes  under  the  head  of  criminal  actions. 
It  is  practiced  by  persons  who  establish  themselves  under 
circumstances  and  undersell  in  a  manner  which  is  evidently 
against  all  common  sense,  and  visibly  must  bring  ruin  to 
them  and  all  others  interested  in  the  concern.  They  live 
from  their  credit,  and  shut  down  as  soon  as  this  is  cut  off 
by  indignant  business  friends.  As  a  rule  they  go  back  to 
the  rank  of  wage-workers,  with  as  light  a  heart  as  they 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  boss  printers,  not  caring  a  “con¬ 
tinental”  for  the  ruin  of  a  reputation,  well  satisfied  with 
the  opportunity  they  had  to  be  for  some  time  a  “free 
man,”  as  they  are  want  to  call  him,  who  offer  labors  under 
the  most  heart-aching,  brain-straining  circumstances,  the 
conscious  head  of  a  printing  office.  It  takes  but  little  time 
for  such  irresponsible  persons  to  show  their  true  face  value, 
a  year  at  the  utmost,  perhaps,  but  still  too  long  for  the 
trade^they  are  undermining,  by  recklessly  offering  goods  at 
a  price  for  which  the  honest  printer  cannot  work.  Luckily 
this  disreputable  class  is  not  very  numerous,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  pitiable  knownothingism  about  office  business  of 
the  newly-fledged  boss  printer  to  whom  the  underselling  of 
goods  and  ruin  of  prices  must  be  ascribed.  Would  these 
men  understand  what  they  are  doing  they  would  cease  to 
do  it.  They  have  not  yet  the  experience  to  calculate  every 
expense  item  when  estimating,  and  they  find  often  to  their 
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surprise  that  while  they  believe  to  be  doing  a  prosperous 
business  their  bank  account  has  considerably  decreased 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  experience 
comes  too  late  to  do  any  practical  good.  It  has  been 
bought  at  the  price  of  their  hard-earned  and  carefully 
guarded  savings  (their  personal  loss),  and  what  is  worse, 
become  far-reaching  —  has  had  its  evil  influence  upon  the 
entire  branch  of  business,  as  it  has  made  the  public  believe 
that  they  can  buy  at  a  rate  which  is  actually  not  possible 
without  entailing  ruin,  and  it  will  demand  still  more  fail¬ 
ures  before  this  public  can  be  convinced  that  they  have 
been  paying  less  value  than  they  received,  and  have 
ruined  the  dealers. 

It  is  this  class  of  unconscious  sinners  which  calls  for 
pity  and  help.  To  such  I  would  suggest  the  following 
manner  of  bookkeeping.  With  the  aid  of  such  blanks 
they  could  see  daily  plain  and  clear  what  they  were  doing, 
and  could  at  the  end  of  one  week  reach  the  understanding 
that  they  are  going  down  hill  (if  so),  and  could  alter  their 
system,  and  mend  the  weak  spot. 


The  result  of  the  above  figures  will  at  once  show,  even 
the  most  inexperienced  in  office  work,  if  and  where  his 
business  management  fails  to  fulfill  the  conditions  necessary 


to  insure  success,  and  will  also  warn  him  in  time  from  con¬ 
tinuing  on  the  path  first  chosen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
any  further  directions  as  to  the  way,  for  instance,  how  to 
obtain  the  true  figures  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
blank.  Date,  name,  and  sales  price  can  be  drawn  from 
the  order  book  ;  cost  of  stock  from  the  purchase  book ;  all 
other  expenses  from  the  scrap  journal,  in  which  the  entry 
is  made  as  soon  as  the  expense  occurs  ;  the  cost  of  labor 
from  the  tickets  which  go  with  every  job  to  the  composing 
and  pressroom,  and  which  the  foreman  returns  filled  out  at 
a  specified  time.  The  best  manner  is  to  fill  the  blank 
every  evening  after  all  other  business  is  done,  to  add  the 
column  figures,  and  to  the  expense  list  that  part  of  the 
monthly  running  expenses,  such  as  pay  of  job  compositors, 
foreman,  and  other  workmen  who  are  not  working  by  the 
piece,  bills  for  light,  amount  of  fuel,  rent,  and  such  sun¬ 
dries  as  find  no  place  under  a  special  head,  and  belong  to 
the  day’s  expenses.  Deducting  the  total  sum  of  expenses 
from  the  gross  amount  of  sales  will  show  the  true  earnings 
of  the  day.  If  a  loss  is  evident,  it  can  be  soon  traced  to 
its  source  by  comparing  the  income  section  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  jobs  with  their  respective  expense  columns.  It  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  time  of  the  foreman,  the  office  help  and  incidental 
expense  sections  which  prove  to  be  ruinous  to  the  earnings 
of  the  firm.  They  are  generally  put  in  at  too  low  a  rate 
by  the  green  man,  or  set  aside  altogether,  in  estimating 
and  calculating.  With  the  prescribed  blanks  before  one’s 
eye  such  errors  are  hardly  possible.  They  will  soon  teach 
as  a  first  principle  that  it  is  better  to  remain  idle  than 
to  work  below  cost.  The  man  whose  presses  run  all 
day,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  hours,  has  earned 
nothing  for  himself,  is  worse  off  than  the  man  who  has 
worked  one  hour  out  of  ten  with  some  profit  to  himself. 

Another  drawback  to  success  in  our  business  is  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  prices  in  the  different  offices.  If  there 
are  four  lofts  in  one  building,  and  in  every  loft  a  printing 
office,  you  may  be  sure  to  get  in  each  office  a  different 
price  on  the  same  job. 

Why  not  gather  together,  ye  printers,  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee,  work  out  a  tariff,  and  stick  to  it,  and  induce  your 
paper  dealers  to  refuse  to  sell  any  stock  to  parties  who  are 
not  in  the  combination  or  who  undersell  the  price.  In 
making  the  tariff,  take  the  average  expense,  and  make  the 
standard  as  low  as  possible  and  admissible,  but  don’t 
forget  that  you  want  to  make  a  living  and  a  little  more, 
and  that  your  employes  wish  to  do  the  same. 

Many  employing  printers  have  met  with  cases  in  their 
business  experience  where  customers  have  freely  admitted, 
after  being  explained  how  much  it  costs  to  produce  a  cer¬ 
tain  job,  that  they  are  not  paying  the  value,  but  that  they 
can  get  the  work  from  this  or  that  firm  at  such  a  price,  and 
don’t  intend  to  pay  any  more,  respectively;  that  they  are 
determined  to  rob  you  knowingly  out  of  your  earnings, 
and  are  entitled  to  it.  Could  such  be  the  case  if  we  had  a 
general  tariff,  a  tariff  which  allows  us  to  earn  a  satisfactory 
living  and  pay  satisfactory  wages  ?  The  low  prices  asked 
for  merchandise  are,  I  believe,  very  often  the  original 
source  of  disagreement  between  capital  and  labor ;  and 
that  the  office  and  sales  books  of  the  firm  are  as  frequently 
the  breeding  places  of  the  troubles  which  occur  as  the 
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factory  room  and  chapel  meetings.  Let  us  stamp  the 
plague  of  co7npet{tion  an  impossibility  in  a  healthy  country 
like  ours;  let  the  States  lead  the  march  of  nations  to 
heavenly  satisfaction,  and  the  members  of  the  art  preserv¬ 
ative  be  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  liberators  from  this 
social  evil. 

Can  it  be  done?  Let  us  try  ! 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

NOTES  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  XXXIV. — BY  S.  W.  FALLIS. 

SIR  E.  J.  BULWER  commits  a  slight  mistake  in  his 
edition  of  “  England  and  the  English,”  page  205,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1833,  where  he  says,  ‘‘  This  country  may  boast  of 
having  in  Bewick  of  Newcastle  brought  wood  engraving 
to  perfection,  and  his  pupil  Harvey  continues  the  profes¬ 
sion  with  reputation.” 

The  fact  is,  when  this  book  was  published,  Harvey, 
though  originally  a  wood  engraver  and  pupil  of  Bewick, 
had  for  about  eight  years  abandoned  the  profession,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  painting  and  drawing  for 
copperplate  and  wood  engravers. 

Bernard  Solomon  whether  a  designer  or  engraver  on 
wood,  or  both,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the. 
“  Little  Masters  ”  in  this  branch  of  art.  The  cuts  ascribed 
to  him  are  usually  of  small  size,  and  delicately  executed 
but  deficient  in  effect.  He  evidently  did  not  comprehend 
the  capabilities  of  the  art  of  wood  engraving,  for  in  none 
of  his  cuts  do  we  find  well-contrasted  blacks  and  whites, 
which,  when  judiciously  handled,  materially  contribute  to 
the  excellence  of  a  well-executed  wood  engraving,  and  the 
production  of  strong  effective  contrasts,  as  well  as  delicate 
graduations,  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  art-  of 
wood  engraving,  and  the  engraver  who  neglects  this 
advantage  and  labors  to  cut  with  mechanical  niceness 
numerous  delicate  but  meaningless  lines  may  be,  perhaps, 
a  good  mechanic,  but  not  an  artistic  engraver. 

In  Solomon’s  cuts,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  cuts  engraved 
at  Lyons  about  this  period,  are  the  meaningless  results  of 
this  ineffective  and  injudicious  labor.  We  see  in  them 
evidence  of  painstaking  workmen  but  not  of  talented 
engravers. 

From  the  time  that  a  taste  for  these  laboriously  executed 
and  meaningless  ineffective  little  cuts  began  to  prevail,  the 
decline  of  wood  engraving  may  find  a  date. 

Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  legitimate  bound¬ 
aries  of  their  own  art,  the  wood  engravers  seem  to  have 
been  desirous  of  imitating  the  delicacy  of  copperplate 
engraving,  but  fatally  failed. 

The  scope  and  capabilities  of  wood  engraving  are  vast, 
but,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  a  limit,  and  impossi¬ 
bilities  cannot  be  attained. 

The  book  buyers  of  the  period  became  tired  of  these 
tasteless  and  meaningless  pretenses  to  pictorial  illustration, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  wood  engraving  began  to  decline, 
as  it  had  lost  its  supporters. 

Large,  well  executed  wood  cuts  engraved  between  1580 
and  1600  are  comparatively  scarce. 

Bernard  Solomon,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  “Little 
Solomon,”  from  the  small  size  of  his  works,  is  said  to  have  | 


been  born  in  1512,  and  the  majority  of  cuts  ascribed  to  him 
appear  in  works  printed  at  Lyons  between  1545  and  1580, 
and  undoubtedly  more  books  containing  small  cuts  were 
printed  in  Lyons  between  the  above  years  than  in  any  town 
in  Europe  at  the  same  period.  Lyons  seems  to  have  been 
the  headquarters  for  Scripture  cuts,  emblems  and  devices, 
but  very  few  of  the  cuts  of  the  period  can  be  considered 
excellent  either  in  execution  or  design.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  publishers  of  the  time  was  Jean  de  Tournes,  and 
the  excellence  of  his  typographic  display  is  worthy  of 
special  note.  Most  of  the  cuts  published  by  him  are 
engraved  with  neatness  and  precision. 

The  work  entitled,  “Quadrins  Historiques  de  la  Bible,” 
with  wood  cuts,  ascribed  to  Solomon,  and  printed  at 
Lyons  by  Jean  de  Tournes,  was  undoubtedly  suggested 
by  “  Holbein’s  Bible  Cuts,”  first  published  by  the  brothers 
Frellon,  in  1538.  The  first  edition  of  the  “Quadrins” 
was  published  in  octavo  size,  in  1550,  and  was  reprinted 
several  times  in  the  succeeding  twenty  years.  The  edition 
of  1560  contained  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  cuts,  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy  devoted  to  illustrating  Exodus 
and  Genesis.  At  the  top  of  each  is  printed  the  reference 
to  the  chapter  to  which  it  relates.  The  composition  of  the 
cuts  is  exceptionally  good,  and  most  of  them  are  engraved 
with  neatness,  but  are  devoid  of  effect.  A  smaller  work, 
entitled  “Figures  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  with  cuts 
evidently  designed  by  the  same  person  who  designed  the 
cuts  for  the  “Quadrins,”  was  also  published  by  Jean  de 
Tournes,  about  1553.  There  are  one  hundred  and  four 
cuts  in  this  work,  but  smaller  in  size  than  those  in  the 
“Quadrins.”  Several  editions  of  this  work  were  subse¬ 
quently  published. 

Old  engravings  and  paintings,  illustrating  manners  and 
customs,  are  generally  interesting,  and  on  this  account  a 
set  of  large  wood  cuts  designed  by  Peter  Coeck,  of  Alost, 
in  Flanders,  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  subject  of  these 
cuts  is  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
drawings  were  made  on  the  spot  by  Coeck  himself,  who 
visited  Turkey  in  1533.  These  cuts,  however,  were  not 
printed  until  1553,  three  years  after  Coeck ’s  decease.  The 
set  consists  of  seven  cuts,  oblong  in  shape,  and  folio  in  size ; 
and  are  intended  to  be  joined  together,  thus  forming  a  con¬ 
tinuous  subject  of  illustration.  The  figures  both  on  foot 
and  horseback  are  designed  with  great  spirit,  but  lack  effect 
in  contrasting  relief,  and  the  engraving  is  coarsely  and 
indifferently  executed.  As  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  a  formidable  and  secluded  nation,  their  manners 
and  customs  were  objects  of  great  curiosity  with  other 
nations,  and  illustrations  on  the  subject  appear  to  have  been 
in  considerable  demand  at  that  period,  for  both  in  books 
and  as  single  cuts  they  are  comparatively  numerous,  and 
succeeding  artists  have  availed  themselves  liberally  of  these 
early  illustrations  on  the  subject. 

{To  be  continued.') 

AN  international  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in 
t\.  1888,  bearing  the  somewhat  comprehensive  title  of 
“  Grand  Concours  International  des  Sciences  et  de  I’lndus- 
trie.”  It  will  be  worked  on  similar  lines  to  the  French 
exhibition  to  be  held  the  following  year. 
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DAVID  BRUCE. 

INVENTOR  OF  THE  TYPE-C.VSTING  M.-\CniNE. 


A  TRUE  benefactor  to  his  race,  a  man  to  whom  every 
printer  and  type  founder  of  the  present  time  is  im¬ 
measurably  indebted,  is  living,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  six  years,  in  modest  retirement  at  182  South  Fourth 
street,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  present  to  our  readers  a  very  satisfactory  portrait 
of  the  venerable  inventor  of  the  type-casting  machine, 
and  record  our  opinion  that  among  all  men  now  living 
connected  with  the  art  preservative,  as  an  art  or  industry, 
there  is  none  so  worthy  of  honor  as  Mr.  David  Bruce. 

A  patent  for  a  type-casting  machine  was  issued  to  David 
Bruce  in  1836,  again  on  March  17,  1838,  and  for  a  more 
perfect  machine  on  November  6,  1846.  Although  previous 
to  this  there  had  been  attempts  to  cast  type  by  machines, 
they  had  been  unsuccessful, 

and  type  was  still  made  in 

hand  molds,  the  speed  of 
which  was  twelve  to  fifteen  a 
minute.  The  machine  pat¬ 
ented  in  1834  is  now  used 
(with  later  improvements)  by 
all  American  and  nearly  all 
foreign  type  founders,  and 
is  run  by  steampower  as  well 
as  by  hand,  producing  on  an 
average  one  hundred  types 
per  minute.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  describe  the  ma¬ 
chine,  as  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  type  is  or  ought  to  be 

familiar  to  every  intelligent 
printer,  but  the  indisputable 
fact  that  but  for  this  inven¬ 
tion  the  type  founders  of 

the  present  day  could  not 
produce  type  in  its  present 
perfection  should  be  known  and  appreciated  by  all. 

Its  silent  influence  on  mankind  has  been  marvelous, 
but  on  this  point  we  will  quote  from  a  letter  from  the 
inventor  to  the  late  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Connor,  of  New  York  : 

Of  the  machine  —  well,  what  of  it  ?  The  mere  renown  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  has  only  this  effect  with  me,  as  I  trust  with  other  inventors,  the 
consciousness  of  having  contributed  something  toward  the  advancement 
of  the  world’s  progress.  The  term  “  progress  ”  was  at  one  time  as 
repulsive  and  unfamiliar  to  the  ear  as  that  of  evolution  is  now,  and  yet 
they  are  both  so  well  recognized  by  their  trails  that  it  would  betray 
childishness  to  ignore  them. 

The  world  is  apt  to  be  forgetful  of  the  past,  and  yet  the  world  is 
replete  with  familiarized  miracles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  few 
so  obtuse,  so  dull,  so  idiotically  refined  in  intellect,  as  to  ask,  book  in 
hand.  Well,  what  has  all  this  greasy,  plebeian  workshop  business  to  do 
with  the  enjoyment  of  life  ?  The  pleasure-seeking  lady  or  gentleman 
in  their  summer  rambles,  the  millionaire,  the  traveler,  the  politician, 
the  statesman,  the  historian,  in  short  any  searcher  after  education,  can¬ 
not  but  be  interested  in  any  advance  in  those  arts  tending  to  the  spread 
of  knowledge.  The  reading  public  is  rejoiced  at  the  rapid  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  papers,  books  and  periodicals  through  the  agency  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  printing  press ;  but  from  whence  came  their  type — these  twenty-six 


little  symbols  of  our  language  ?  At  the  present  day  speed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  type  is  as  essential  as  speed  in  printing. 

Mr.  Bruce  is  a  thoroughly  practical  type  founder,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  mold-maker,  a  justifier  of  matrices,  and  letter- 
cutter.  In  the  latter  capacity  we  owe  to  him  the  well- 
known  series  of  Rimmed  Shade,  Title  Expanded,  Roman 
Extended,  Ionic,  Title,  Secretary,  and  many  others.  The 
following  highly  interesting  communication  from  the  ven¬ 
erable  inventor  will,  we  are  sure,  be  regarded  by  our 
readers  with  more  interest  than  any  words  we  can  pen, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  fuller  account  of  Mr. 
Bruce’s  career  is  at  present  obtainable : 

MR.  BRUCE’S  LETTER. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  19, 1887. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  now  in  my  eiglity-sixlh  year,  and  as  modesty  is 
the  chief  ornament  of  youth  I  must  decline  your  invitation  to  write  a 
synopsis  of  my  life.  In  short  it  might  be  said  my  life  differs  very  little 
from  the  routine  of  other  inventors  and  projectors- — -always  poising 
between  inflated  hopes  and  blasting 
disappointments.  But  let  me  con¬ 
fine  myself  more  particularly  to  the 
times  about  and  preceding  my  in¬ 
vention. 

In  the  year  1834  I  cut  myself 
loose  from  the  firm  of  George  Bruce 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  of  whom  I  had 
been  one  of  the  partners  for  two 
years,  and  retired  to  reside  on  my 
father’s  farm  in  New  Jersey,  on 
which  I  continued  five  years.  It 
was  my  idea  to  construct,  if  possible, 
a  machine  capable  of  producing  a 
more  perfect  type  than  was  then 
being  offered  to  the  printer.  The 
only  machine  type  then  being  sold  to 
them  by  Mr.  Elihu  White,  was  too 
porous  and  light  to  be  satisfactory, 
ranging  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  lighter  than  hand-cast  type, 
and  which  was  urged  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  purchaser.  (See  Mr. 
White’s  specimens  of  those  dates, 
1834,  1840.) 

Let  it  be  fairly  understood  I  was 
by  no  means  a  pioneer  in  facilitating  the  casting  of  type  by  machinery. 
Mr.  Edwin  Starr,  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  George  B.  Lothian ;  my  father ; 
Messrs.  Mann  and  Sturtevant ;  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  George 
F.  Peterson,  had  all  preceded  me,  but  with  little  success. 

My  uncle,  Mr.  George  Bruce,  became  purchaser  of  my  No.  i  patent 
of  1836,  and  knowing  my  inventive  idiosyncrasy  he  requested  me,  as  a 
favor,  that  I  should  make  him  the  first  offer  of  purchase  of  any  improve¬ 
ment  1  might  subsequently  invent.  Hence  the  present  machine  was 
spurred  into  existence  by  his  encouragement,  and  I  might  almost  say 
for  him.  When  finished,  he  was  invited  over  to  Brooklyn  to  give  it  an 
examination.  Unfortunately  he  sent  over  his  machinist,  who  saw  it,  but 
to  suit  his  own  views  totally  misrepresented  its  manifest  superiority  over 
all  former  machines,  inasmuch  as  it  had  the  capability  of  being  driven, 
as  now,  by  steam  or  other  power,  and  with  greater  speed.  Hence  he 
rejected  it  without  seeing  it. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  was  mortified  and  disappointed;  but 
rallying,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  find  for  it  a  purchaser.  Hence  its 
first  introduction  in  that  very  cautious,  venerable  and  tasty  type  foundry 
in  Boston — the  Boston  Type  and  Stereotype  Foundry. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  the  past  fifty-three  years  and  review 
my  conflict  with  artists,  type  metal  and  type  founders,  and  I  may  trul)- 
say  that  with  one  nameless  exception  my  intercourse  with  these  old 
typos  has  always  been  agreeable.  Many  have  manifested  their  friend- 
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ship  in  various  kindly  ways,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Johnson,  type  founder, 
of  Pliiladelphia,  in  the  procurement,  without  my  knowledge,  of  a  costly 
medal  from  the  Franklin  Institute  of  that  place. 

Truly  yours,  David  Bruce. 
Long  may  our  venerable  and  talented  friend  live  to 
enjoy  hi.s  honors  is  the  sincere  desire  of  The  Inland, 
Printer. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

-  THE  NINE-HOUR  LAW. 

BY  AUGUST  DONATH. 

PURSUANT  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  at  the 
late  session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
the  working  day  of  members  of  the  craft  will  soon  consist 
of  nine  hours.  The  law  is  mandatory  in  those  jurisdic¬ 
tions  where  sixty  or  more  members  are  employed ;  so  it 
will  affect  about  all  the  cities  of  the  land  where  unions 
exist.  How  best  to  carry  into  effect  the  beneficent  law  is 
now  a  subject  of  earnest  debate  with  those  who  prefer  to 
look  before  they  leap,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
outcome  will  be.  In  some  cities  little  opposition  is  ex¬ 
pected,  while  in  others  smooth  sailing  is  not  so  confidently 
looked  for.  The  stumbling  block,  of  course,  will  be  the 
proposition  to  work  the  new  schedule  for  the  old  wages, 
which  is  virtually  an  increase  of  one-ninth.  And  right 
here  is  the  opportunity  to  show  whether  the  alleged  motives 
for  the  reduction  of  working  hours  is  a  sincere  one.  We 
have  insisted  fora  number  of  years  that  the  supply  of  crafts¬ 
men  was  larger  than  the  need  for  their  services,  and  the 
reduction  of  working  hours  was  urged  as  the  only  means  of 
meeting  this  issue.  Thence,  according  to  our  statement, 
it  is  not  an  increase  of  pay  that  we  desire,  but  our  aim  is 
to  provide  employment  for  those  who  now  have  none.  If 
this  is  carried  out  as  faithfully  as  it  has  been  urged  persist¬ 
ently,  we  believe  there  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  encoun¬ 
tered  in  enforcing  the  new  law.  Nine  hours  and  eventu¬ 
ally  eight  hours  will  become  the  standard,  just  as  the  days 
of  old,  from  “  sunrise  to  sunset,”  shrunk  to  the  ten  hours 
of  the  present.  But  if  the  demand  is  made  to  be  paid  the 
sum  now  stipulated  for  ten  hours,  for  the  shorter  day  of 
nine,  all  may  not  be  smooth  sailing. 

I  write  these  lines,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon 
our  members  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  unemployed  — ■  to 
find  work  for  those  willing  hands  that  are  now  involun¬ 
tarily  idle.  Remove  this  idle  contingent,  now  standing  on 
the  street  corners  of  our  large  cities,  gazing  wistfully  at 
their  more  fortunate  comrades,  who  enjoy  the  “  boon  ”  to 
toil  hard  and  for  many  hours  for  just  about  as  much  as  will 
keep  an  average-sized  family,  provided  it  has  no  extrava¬ 
gant  habits.  Remove  these  members  from  the  street  to  the 
composing  room,  to  the  pressroom,  to  the  foundry,  and 
you  will  do  yourself  the  greatest  possible  service,  though  it 
be  for  the  present  at  the  cost  of  one-tenth  of  your  earnings. 
Self-denial  is  nothing  new  to  the  union  printer.  Neither 
has  he  yet  to  learn  the  satisfaction  of  sharing  what  he  has 
with  his  less  favored  brother.  And  self-denial  in  this 
instance  means,  I  believe  it  religiously,  not  only  work  for 
a  larger  number,  but  increased  wages,  as  well  as  shorter 
hours,  for  all.  This  lesson  is  so  old  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  repeat  it,  and  yet  we  have  too  many  proofs  that  it 
is  not  generally  remembered.  Superabundance  of  a  given 


commodity  depresses  the  price,  while  demand  for  it  is  sure 
to  appreciate  its  value.  It  is  certainly  so  with  labor. 
Succeed  in  employing  the  idle  hundreds,  and  the  one  great 
menace  to  the  success  of  every  movement  looking  to  the 
securing  of  higher  wages  or  to  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  work,  will  be  removed.  I  hope,  then,  that  those  of  my 
brothers  who  will  be  engaged  in  this  effort  to  secure  nine 
hours  as  a  day’s  work  will  be  wise  enough  and  unselfish 
enough  to  make  a  temporary  sacrifice  if  the  emergency 
seems  to  require  it. 

PRINTING  DRY  FROM  ZINC. 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  LithograpMsche  Rundschau  lias  an  important 
article  on  “  Printing  dry  from  Zinc.”  In  the  introduction  the  editor 
says  that  there  are  very  few  branches  indeed  which  have  so  many 
secrets,  recipes,  and  miraculous  appliances  as  lithography  and  its  allies. 
Many  of  them  are  offered  for  sale  ;  when,  however,  the  money  is  paid  to 
the  “  inventor,”  it  is  found  quite  frequently  that  such  recipes,  etc.,  were 
known  long  ago.  This  has  reference  also  to  secret  fluids  and  tinctures — • 
“infallible,”  of  course! — for  which  it  is  claimed  that  when  a  portion  is 
mixed  with  the  lithographic  printing  ink  we  are  enabled  to  print  dry 
from  lithographic  stone.  It  is  well  known  that  such  fluids  consist  only 
of  glycerine,  and  the  “secret”  certainly  does  enable  one  to  print  for 
some  time  without  damping  the  stone,  but  with  the  result  that  it  spoils 
the  ink  and  makes  the  inking  rollers  slip.  To  print  from  stone  without 
damping  certainly  has  great  advantages,  provided  it  can  be  practically 
carried  out.  In  1885  there  was  a  great  deal  said  in  reference  to  a  new 
kind  of  lithographic  composition  roller,  for  which  it  was  claimed  that, 
by  the  use  of  a  specially  prepared  kind  of  lithographic' printing  ink,  one 
could  print  dry  from  stone.  After  a  while,  however,  it  was  found  that 
these  composition  rollers  got  out  of  order  and  out  of  shape ;  they  became 
uneven,  the  inking  could  no  longer  be  done  in  a  solid  manner,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  rollers  were  out  of  order  altogether.  “  It  was 
strange,”  says  the  Lithographische  Rundschau,  “  that  this  method  of 
printing  dry  without  damping  was  of  more  practical  use  in  printing  from 
a  zinc  plate  than  from  stone.  The  uncertainty  of  the  process  kept  us  for 
a  while,  from  further  experimenting,  hut  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  it. 
Recently  we  had  to  print  autographs  which,  being  in  editions  of  two 
hundred  copies  only,  would  not  have  been  profitable  had  we  printed 
them  on  a  steam  press.  I  lence,  we  printed  them  from  zinc  on  the  hand 
press  without  damping  the  zinc  plate,  and  we  succeeded  wonderfully. 
This  encouraged  us  to  apply  the  same  to  better  work,  and  our  own  prac¬ 
tical  experience  convinced  us  that  this  method  of  printing  dry  from  a  zinc 
plate  without  damping  is  of  a  value  which  should  by  no  means  be  under¬ 
estimated.”  In  order  to  give  a  practical  proof  of  his  experience  in  this 
matter  Mr.  Schlotke  inserts  in  his  paper  a  page  printed  (without  damp¬ 
ing)  from  zinc  on  the  hand  press.  It  is,  indeed,  a  well  printed  page,  in 
blue-black  ink.  In  explanation  he  says  :  “We  added  to  the  blue-black 
ink  some  glycerine  and  a  trifle  of  lard.  Every  practical  printer  will  soon 
ascertain  the  correct  proportion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  same 
method  of  printing  (without  damping)  from  zinc  will  work  also  on  a 
zincographic  press.” — The  Paper  and  Printing  Trades'  Journal. 


PIANO  MADE  FROM  PAPER. 

A  piano  is  the  latest  article  to  be  made  out  of  paper.  Says  Ckatn- 
bers'  Journal :  “  A  beautiful  musical  instrument  of  this  kind  has  lately 
been  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  the  connoisseurs  and  musical  savants 
of  Paris.  The  entire  case  is  made  of  compressed  paper,  to  which  is 
given  a  hard  surface  and  a  cream-white,  brilliant  polish.  The  legs  and 
sides  are  ornamented  with  arabesque  and  floral  designs.  The  exterior, 
and  as  much  of  the  interior  as  can  be  seen  when  the  instrument  is  open, 
are  covered  with  wreaths  and  medallions,  painted  in  miniature  by  some 
of  the  leading  artists  of  Paris.  The  tone  of  this  instrument  is  said  to 
be  of  excellent  quality,  tbough  not  loud.  The  broken,  alternating 
character  of  piano  music  is  replaced  by  a  rich,  full,  continuous  roll  of 
sound,  resembling  that  of  the  organ.  Only  two  of  these  instruments 
have  been  made.  One  is  still  on  exhibition  ;  the  other  has  been  .sold  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.” 
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To  answer  the  many  inquiries  for  market  quotations  on  staple  papers,  in  the  way  of  Printers’  Stock,  we  have  decided  (with  the 
assistance  of  The  Inland  Printer  Co.)  to  list  our  regular  stock  and  make  prices  on  same,  so  that  the  printing  trade  will  be  posted  from 
month  to  month  on  the  market  value  of  standard  papers. 

PRINT  PAPER.  PER  LB. 

Acme  Mills  News . 


Standard  Mills  News . . . .  6c 

Sussex  Mills  News . . .  s%c 

Erie  Mills  News . . . . .  5C 

Colored  Poster. . . . . . . . .  6^c 

White  Poster . . . .  6)|c 

BOOK  PAPERS.  PER  LB. 

Extra  Super  Calendered,  white  and  tint  . . 9c 

S.  No.  I,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint  ............. 

B.  &  M.,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white  and  tint  . . . 8c 

Wawasa  S.  &  C.,  white  and  tint. ................  7)^0 

Star  No.  3,  white  and  tint... . 65^c 


COVER  PAPERS. 

Enameled  Cover,  2< 

No.  1  Cover  Paper, 

No.  I  Cover  Paper, 

No.  I  Cover  Paper, 

No.  I  Cover  Paper 
No.  I  Cover  Paper 
No.  I  Cover  Paper, 

No.  I  Cover  Paper, 


PER  REAM. 

:5  (twenty-six  shades)  . . . 

X  25,  50  lb . 

X  25,  50  lb.  laid . 

X  25,  35  lb . . . 

X  25,  20  lb . 

X  28,  40  lb . 


5  85 


4  50 


BLOTTING  PAPERS. 


LB. 


Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  white .  13c 

Puritan  Mills  Blotting,  colors  . .  14c 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  white .  iic 

Florence  Mills  Blotting,  colors .  12c 

CARD  BOARDS. 

2-PLV.  3-PLY.  4- PLY. 

St.  Charles  Bristol,  per  hundred  ..$2  00  $2  40  J2  80 

Wawasa  Bristol,  per  hundred . 2  80  3  35  3  90 

Florence  Bristol,  per  hundred  ....  3  50  4  25  5  00 

PER  100  SHS. 

Three-ply  Tinted  Bristol  (fourteen  shades) . J3  50 

No.  4  Blanks.......... . ......300 

No.  5  Blanks . . 3  25 

No.  6  Blanks...... . . . 350 

No.  Blanks . 3  75 

No.  10  Blanks . 4  00 

No.  12  Blanks  . . 4  50 

No.  14  Blanks . . . 5  00 

No.  1754  Blanks  . . 5  50 

No.  1814  Blanks  . . 7  00 

No.  2)4  White  China . 325 

No.  sK  White  China,... . 400 

No.  8  White  China. . . . 650 

Thin  Colored  China  (six  shades) . . 2  25 

Thick  Colored  China  (fourteen  shades) . 2  50 

Three-ply  Tough  Check  (eight  shades) . .  5  00 

Eight- ply  Tough  Check  (four  shades)  .......... .13  00 

Three-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) ...  4  00 
Four-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades)  ....  5  00 

Six-ply  Railroad  Ticket  Board  (six  shades) _ _ _  6  00 

Tag  Board  No.  90,22x28 . i  55 

Tag  Board  No.  100,  22  X  28. . . i  75 

Tag  Board  No.  no,  22  x  28. . . .  1  90 

Tag  Board  No.  120,  22  x  28 . 2  05 

Show  Cards  (five  shades) . .  5  50 

We  also  have  in  our  envelope  stock  many  odd  sizes, 
our  sample  book  of  Printers’  Ruled  Goods. 


FLAT  PAPERS.  per  lb. 

Crane  Bros.  All  Linens .  20  per  ct.  dis. 

Carey  Linen., . 22c 

Royal  Crown  Linen.... . .  25c 

Crane  &  Co’s  Bonds,  Onion  Skin,  etc  20  per  ct.  dis. 
L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger  Papers,  full  rms. .  20  per.  ct.  dis. 

Ledger  Mills  (best  No.  2  Ledger) . . .  19c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove  and  laid  . . .  j8c 

Florence  Superfine  Flats,  cream  laid .  i8c 

Wawasa  Superfine  Flats,  white  wove, . .  16c 

Welland  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove  . . .  15c 

Mascot  Mills  Fine  Flats,  white  wove .  13c 

St.  Charles  Mills  (No.  i,  E.  S.) . . .  10c 

PER  REAM. 

No.  I  White  French  Folio. ...... . . . . $1  15 

No.  I  Colored  French  Folio  (six  colors) .  i  20 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Folio .  2  30 

No.  I  Colored  Double  French  Folio  (six  colors)..  2  40 

No.  I  White  Double  French  Royal . .  3  00 

PER  lb. 

E.  S.  Mills  Tinted  Flats.... . . . .  iic 

Parchment  Writing  Manila. . . .  7c 

ENVELOPES. 

We  allow  thirty  per  cent  discount  from  this  list. 

Commercial  Sizes— First  Quality,  X. 

Full  Govermnent  Cut. 


_  All  sizes  are  in  half-thou 

sand  boxes 

NO.  s:zES,  6. 

124  White  Wove. . $i  70 

234  Amber  Laid  . .  i  80 

244  Green  Laid . . .  i  80 

254  Blue  Laid . .  ........  i  80 

First  Quality,  XX. 

Full  Govermnent  Cut.  Size  6  is  put  up  ii 
thousand  boxes ;  all  larger  sizes  are  in  half¬ 
boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

126  White  Wove . $2  15 

226  White  Wove.. . . . 2  25 

236  Amber  Laid  . . .  2  25 

276  Canary  Laid . 2  25 

2146  Blue  Granite, . . . 2  25 

2106  AzureneWove . 2  25 

2126  Cream  Laid . 2  25 

2136  Duplex  (Blue  Lined) .  2  25 

128  White  Wove,  XXX . 2  45 

228  White  Wove,  XXX .  2  50 


6)4. 

80 
I  90 
I  90 
I  90 


6)4. 

$2  25 
2  35 


Full  Gov’t  No.  2,  XX. 

In  this  grade  the  Sizes  6  and  6)4  are  Full  Govern¬ 
ment  Cut,  and  are  put  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  6)4. 

406  Melon  Laid. . . . ..$190  ^210 

416  Fawn  Laid .  i  90  2  10 

426  White  Wove.... . .  190  210 

436  Amber  Laid .  i  90  2  10 

446  Green  Laid . i  90  2  10 

456  Lt.  Blue  Laid. _ ...........190  2  10 

466  AzureneWove . i  go  2  10 

476  Canary  Laid .  i  90  2  10 

486  Corn  Laid. . i  90  2  10 

496  Cherry  Laid....... . i  90  2  10 


Second  Quality,  X. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Gover^iment  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter  thousand  boxes,  the 
Size  6)4  is  in  half-thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6. 

314  Fawn  Laid . $i  55 

324  White  Laid . i  55  i  bo 

334  Amber  Laid . i  55  1  6c 

354  Blue  Laid .  i  55  i  6c 

374  Canary  Laid . .  i  55  i  6c 

384  Corn  Laid.. . 1  55  i  6c 

Second  Quality,  XX. 

In  this  grade  all  the  sizes  are  New  Government  Cut. 
The  Size  6  is  put  up  in  quarter-thousand  boxes,  the 
1  half-thousand 


6M. 

$1  60 


Size  6^  i 

NO. 

306  Melon  Laid  ... 
316  Fawn  Laid  . . . . 
326  White  Laid ... . 
336  Amber  Laid  ... 

356  Blue  Laid . 

366  AzureneWove. 
376  Canary  Laid... 

386  Corn  Laid . 

396  Cherry  Laid  .. 


boxes. 


.^i  80 


80 


6)4. 


Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes,  except  the  250  and 
280,  which  are  in  thousand  boxes. 

NO.  SIZES,  6.  6)4. 

250  Manila  New  Gov’t . $  80  f  90 

280  Manila  New  Gov’t. .  90  i  00 

350  Manila  New  Gov’t . . .  95  1  05 

360  Manila  New  Gov’t .  i  00  1  10 

360  Manila  Full  Gov  t .  i  10  i  20 

440  Manila  Full  Gov’t . i  25  1  35 

770  Manila  Full  Gov’t .  i  40  i  50 

880  Manila  Full  Gov’t . 2  35  2  53 

Official  Sizes— First  Quality,  XX. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes, 

NO.  SIZES,  9,  10.  II. 

126  White  Wove . J3  50  ^3  90  $4  83 

226  White  Wove . 3  70  4  10  3  00 

236  Amber  Laid . 3  70  410  5  00 

256  Blue  Laid .  3  70  4  10  5  00 

276  Canary  Laid .  3  70  4  10  3  00 

286  Corn  Laid.... . 3  70  4  10  5  00 

Official  Sizes— Full  Gov’t  No.  2.  XX. 


NO, 

SIZES, 

9- 

10. 

II. 

426 

White  Wove........ 

-$3  30 

$3  60 

$4  45 

436 

Amber  Laid  . . . . 

3  30 

3  60 

4  45 

Official  Sizes  — Manila. 

Put  up  in  half-thousand  boxes.  Sizes  noi 

t  priced 

are  i 

NO. 

lot  kept  in  stock. 

SIZES, 

9- 

10 

350 

Manila  . . 

..$1  80 

^2  00 

$2  45 

360 

Manila . 

2  10 

2  60 

380 

Manila  Ex . 

3  70 

440 

Manila  . . 

2  25 

3  10 

770 

Manila . . . 

3  60 

Manila . 

4  25 

6  00 

well  as  the  regular  pay,  drug,  bank  portfolio,  etc.  Send  for  our  sample  box  and  full  price  list ;  also 
Write  for  discounts  and  special  quotations,  so  that  we  can  help  you 

WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  NATIONAL  SAFETY-  PAPER. 


8^“  Send  for  Samples  of  Society  Cards. 


J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO 
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Sam’l  Bingham’S  Son, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

PRINTERS  ROLLERS 

- AND - 

ROLLER  COMPOSITION, 

296  Dearborn  Street, 


(Chicago. 


TLie  Standarcl  of  ElxcollenGe 
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F rederick  H.  Levey  &  Co. 

-  -  -  MZA-ICEKS  OF - 

ALL  GRADES  AND  COLORS  OF 

fine=^ . 

PRINTING  ^ 
. -^^INKS 

122  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


We  pay  particular  attention  to  the  mamifacture  of  FINE  WOOD  CUT  INKS  for 
magazine  work,  both  on  coated  and  super-calendered  paper,  and  for  the  quality  of  our  Ink  refer 
to  the  following  pitblicatio^is,  luhich  are  printed  with  oiir  Inks : 


Century  Magazine, 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, 

Outing,  .... 


(Theo.  L.  DeVinne  &  Co.) 
(Theo.  L.  DeVinne  &  Co.) 
(J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
(J.  C.  Rankin,  Jr.,  N.  Y.) 


American  Book  Seller, ’86,  (Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck&  Co.) 


American  Tract  Society  Publications, 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co’s  School  “ 

American  Bank-Note  Co’s  “ 

D.  Appleton  &  Co., . 

J.  J.  Little  &  Co., . 


New  York. 


Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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“PEERLESS” 
JOB  PRESS 


=— THE== - 

MOHEY 

MAKER. 


BUILT  BY 

GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  V.-Pres’t. 

44  Beekman  Street,  I  202  S.  Clark  Street 
NEW  YORK.  1  CHICAGO. 

— - U.  S.  A. - 


SEVERAL  REASONS  WHY  PRINTERS  SHOULD  USE  “PEERLESS”  JOB  PRESSES. 


best  facilities  for  quick  work. 
unequaled  convenience  for  "WASHING  UP.” 
you  NEED  THE  BEST  YOU  CAN  GET  ■' FOR  PLANT.” 

ORDINARY  MINDS  UNDERSTAND  IT  AT  ONCE. 

|\|0  PRESS  CAN  RUN  EASIER  BY  TREADLE. 

LEAPING  JOB  PRESS  OF  AMERICA. 

you  CAN  ATTACH  "POWER  FIXTURES"  WITHOUT  CHANGING  SHAFT,  AT  ANY  TIME. 

FORMS  CAN  BE  INSTANTLY  CHANGED. 

IMPRESSION  THROW-OFF  CAN  BE  USED  AT  ANY  MOMENT. 

ROLLERS  COVER  FULL  FORM. 

speed  IS  ACCORDING  TO  ABILITY  OF  FEEDER. 

TOGGLE  IMPRESSION,  THE  SIMPLEST  AND  MOST  POWERFUL. 

COMPACT,  REQUIRING  BUT  LITTLE  ROOM. 
long  rest  of  PLATEN  FOR  FEEDING  THE  SHEET. 
always  RELIABLE. 

SIMPLE  BEYOND  COMPARISON. 

seven  SIZES  MADE. 

lyiONEY  MADE  BY  USING  THE  “  PEERLESS.” 

automatic  chase  hook,  and  all  THE  MODERN  DEVICES  FOR  SAVING  TIME. 

cannot  err  in  purchasing  either  SIZE. 

have  THE  BEST  FOUNTAINS  EVER  MADE  FOR  JOB  PRESS. 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH^ 

M EARLY  SOOO  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 

EVERY  MOVEMENT  POSITIVE. 

smallest  number  of  parts  used. 

ALL  TYPE  FOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINTING  MATERIALS  SELL  OUR  MACHINES. 


WE  MAKE  LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  RESPONSIBLE  PRINTERS. 
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Geo.WVckXWt's  Soxvs 

(>o  ^oVvcv  St. 
^ftVXrHoX^i. 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers  in  Printing  Material  Everywhere. 


CARTER,  RICE  ^  CO. 

(CORPORATION.) 


CARRY  A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Paper  and  Cardboards 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FOR  STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 

WRITING  PAPERS,  LINENS,  POSTER,  MANILA, 

LEDGERS,  BOOK,  BLOTTING,  NEWS. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


Western  Agent :  H.  B.  BROOKS, 

Paper  Warehouse  :  BOSTON,  MASS.  153  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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J.  H.  Granston. 


Norwich,  Gonn. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


PEROU'TY  GYRIMDRIR 

News,  Job  and  Book  Presses. 
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Write  for  Terms  and  Cash  Discounts  on  the  Five  Roller  News  and  Job  Press  and  the  New  Eight  Roller  Combination  Book  Press. 

THESE  PRESSES  WILL  SAVE  YOU  FROM  $SOO  TO  $1,800. 

SPLENDID  DAP  GAINS  IN  WASHINGTON  PRESSES  AND  JOBBERS. 

Write  to  W.  G.  WALKER  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors,  Madisoa,  Wis. 
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Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 

115  &  17  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SUPERIOR  COPPER-MIXED  TYPE 

USED  BY  THE 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  A.  N.  Kellogg  &  Co.  (all 
offices),  Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  St.  Paul  Globe,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines  Leader,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Du¬ 
buque  Herald,  Dubuque  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph,  Quincy 
Whig,  Quincy  Herald,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha  Herald,  Quincy 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  News,  Saginaw  Courier,  East  Saginaw  News,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye,  Burlington  Gazette,  Keokuk  Gates  City, 
Denver  News,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times-Mirror,  Kansas 
City  News,  and  scores  of  other  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

IF  YOU  CONSULT  YOUR  BEST  INTERESTS  YOU  WILL 

Buy  only  our  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type. 


WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  THE 


O  CUTTER  which  occupies  the  field  between  common  $10.00  Card  Cutters,  with 
J  ^  unreliable  gauges,  and  the  most  expensive  Cutters.  It  is  made  in  first-class 
manner ;  tlie  table  is  hardwood ;  the  frame  of  iron ;  the  knife  of  best  steel,  curved 
and  balanced.  Its  strong  feature  is  an  accurate,  easily  adjusted  front  gauge,  moved 
by  rack  and  pinion,  which  does  not  permit  of  any  deviation  from  the  straight  line.  " 

SIZES  AND  PRICES;  ^ 


Cuts  12  in.,  boxed. ..  .$12.00.  Cuts  24  in.,  boxed ...  .$20.00. 

Other  Cutters  taken  in  exchange.  Returnable  if  not  found  satisfactory. 


NEW  THINGS!, 


BOSTON  COMBINATION 
POWER  PUNCH  AND 
EYELETTER,  price  $100.00, 
’punches,  feeds  and  sets  eyelets  of 
any  size  at  one  operation.  SALEM  WATER  MOTOR  uses  less  water  than 
any  other  water  motor,  and  can  be  used  profitably  where  other  water  motors  cannot; 
COUNTING  ATTACHMENT  FOR  GOLDING  JOBBERS,  does  not  count 
except  when  an  impression  is  taken;  NEW  PEARL  INK  FOUNTAIN,  for 
Pearl  and  Jobber  Presses — It  is  a  good  one — More  to  fol  ow. 


UUUP  PnCTUH  I  WE  issue  a  monthly  BULLETIN  OF  NOVEL- 
rvCLi  rUolLlJ!  ties  and  a  quarterly  PRINTERS’  REVIEW, 
which  we  send  for  one  year  to  those  who  send  25  cents  to  cover  cost  of  postage. 
Summer  Review  now  ready.  _ 


Babcock  Printing  Presses  and  Howard 
Iron  Works’  Paper  Cutting  and 
Bookbinding  Machinery. 


GOLDING  &  CO., 

177  to  199  Fort  Hill  Square.  1  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ig  to  27  Purchase  Street,  J 


IT  IS  AN  ECONOMIZER  OF  BRONZE  POWDER. 


HAS  NO  RIVAL,  IS  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT. 

The  bronze  is  received  in  the  top  (which  is  closed  tightly  by  the  slide  shown  in 
cut),  and  delivered  through  valves  in  the  center  of  the  fur  at  bottom,  passingThrough 
a  sieve  before  reaching  the  paper.  The  supply  regulated  by  thumb-screw  at  end 
of  pad.  It  is  of  convenient  size,  very  light,  and  positively  prevents  all  waste,  as 
the  “  Elm  City”  feeds  only  as  fast  as  wanted,  and  just  where  you  want  it,  on  the 
work,  and  not  all  over  the  table. 

Price,  large  size,  by  6  inches,  ....  $2.50. 

For  light  work,  2%  inches  square,  .....  1.50. 


“Splendid  Little  Machine.” — Your  Elm  City  Counter  is  a  splendid  little 
machine,  and  must  drive  out  all  others. —  Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis. 

“  Good  Machines.”— We  liave  sold  several  of  your  Elm  City  Card  Cutters,  and 
know  them  to  be  good  machines. —  Collins  <5r>  M’ Leester,  Letter  Founders,  Phila. 


. ^PAPER  — - 

FOLDING  MACHINES 


For  Fine  Book  and  Pamphlet  Work. 


Feeding  to  side  guides  for  PERIODICAL  WORK. 


CHAMBERS,  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Fifty-Second  St.,  below  Lancaster  Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send  for  description  of  these,  and  all  our  other  goods. 

Miimifiictiircil  lij  G.  D.  R.  HUBBARD,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MONTAGUE  &  FULLER,  General  Agents, 

41  Beekman  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK. 
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A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 
Published  Monthly  by 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

183,  185,  187  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

II.  O.  SHEPARD,  Pres. . JOS.  PEAKE,  Treas. 

WM.  JOHNSTON,  Sec’y. 

Editorial  Office,  Second  Floor  183-187  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  CAMERON,  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  doll.irs  per  annum  in  advance;  for  six  months,  one  dollar;  single  copies, 
twenty  cents. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  paid,  eleven  shillings  and  four  pence  per 
annum. 

To  countries  within  the  postal  union,  seventy-five  cents  per  annum  additional. 

Postage. stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  remit  them, 
one-cent  stamps  are  preferred. 

The  Inland  Printer  will  be  issued  promptly  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  by  postoflfice  order 
or  in  currency  at  our  risk. 

The  Inland  Printee  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furni.sh  valuable  news  and 
information  to  those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  the  printing  profession, 
and  printers  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  by  sending  him 
news  pertaining  to  the  craft  in  their  section  of  the  country,  particularly  individual 
theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


SPACE. 

ONE 

MONTH. 

THREE 

MONTHS. 

SIX 

MONTHS. 

ONE 

YEAR. 

Plain  card . 

^  5  00 

^13  50 

$  25  50 

48  00 

One-eighth  page . 

10  00 

27  00 

51  00 

96  00 

One-quarter  page . 

15  00 

40  50 

76  50 

144  00 

One-half  page . 

25  00 

67  50 

127  50 

240  00 

One  page . 

42  00 

II3  50 

214  00 

400  00 

WANT  COLUMN. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  line ;  minimum,  75  cents.  Orders  for  this  column  must  be 
accompanied  by  cash. 


The  Inland  Printer  may  be  obtained  at  retail,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
received  by  the  following  : 

M.  P.  McCoy,  General  Agent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  7  Water  Lane, 
Ludgate  Circus,  London.  Eng. 

Chas.  W.  Curry,  183  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

E.  A.  Stahlbrodt,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elm  City  Printers’  Warehouse,  379  State  street.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Golding  &  Co.,  183  Fort  Hill  Sq.,  Boston. 

H.  L.  Pelouze  &  Son,  314  and  316  Eighth  street  N.  W.,  Washington. 

J.  G.  Mengel  &  Co.,  typefounders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  Maudlin,  pressroom  of  W.  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99  Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis  Printers’  Supply  Co.,  224  Walnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  Meek,  234  East  Main  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  N.  Trimble,  no  E.  Twelfth  street,  Kansas  City. 

C.  C.  Cow,  1513  Dodge  street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

S.  G.  Dunlop,  77  Nelson  street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

L.  L.  '1'albott,  care  of  Iowa  Printing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

P.  A.  Loersch,  Free  Press  News  Room,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chas.  McCready  &  Co.,  142  Seneca  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wesel  &  Co.,  II  Spruce  street.  New  York. 
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There  is  a  case  which  will  shortly  come  before  the 
law  courts  of  Great  Britain,  which  may  possess  some 
interest  to  the  publishers  of  the  United- States.  TheEdin 
liurgh  Scotsman  reports  that  the  proprietor  of  a  certain 
journal  has  incurred  a  liability  of  many  millions  of  pounds, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Office. 
For  some  time  past  he  has  offered  to  pay  ^500  to  the  heirs 
of  any  person  killed  in  a  railway  accident  who  had  a  copy 
of  the  paper  in  his  possession,  and  in  one  case  the  money 
was  paid.  This  promise  should  mean  a  duty  of  one  penny 
on  every  copy  of  the  paper  sold  containing  it.  It  is 
described  as  the  issue  of  insurance  policies  without  paying 
the  duties.  As  stated,  the  case  has  been  transferred  to  the 
courts  of  law. 


IS  THERE  DANGER  OF  FOREST  DEPLETION  ? 

SINCE  the  utilization  of  wood  for  paper-making  pur¬ 
poses,  the  question  of  the  danger  of  ultimate  denuda¬ 
tion  of  our  forests,  unless  prompt  measures  to  prevent  are 
at  once  initiated,  is  again  commanding  attention.  The 
Boston  Comtnercial  Bulletin,  wliich  claims  to  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  question,  arrives  at  the  complacent 
conclusion  that  the  fore.st  capacity  of  this  country  is  too 
vast  to  yield  to  the  ax,  and  thereupon  attempts  to  read  a 
lecture  to  those  cranks  and  croakers  who  take  a  different 
view  of  the  question,  or  refuse  to  accept  its  dictum  as 
final. 

Now,  it  strikes  us  we  have  read  similar  comforting 
assurances  on  other  problems,  which,  unfortunately,  did 
not  pan  out  as  predicted.  A  few  years  ago  we  were 
assured  by  the  wiseacres,  that  the  supply  of  whitefish  and 
trout  in  our  chain  of  inland  seas  was  too  vast  to  be  materi¬ 
ally  affected  by  any  efforts  the  fishermen  might  put  forth. 
Yet  what  is  the  result  today?  The  supply  is  one-half  less 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  steadily  diminishing.  On 
the  Columbia  river  our  salmon  catchers,  disregarding  the 
warning  and  advice  of  those  who  knew,  discarded  the 
old,  tried  methods,  and  adopted  the  paddle,  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  supply  of  salmon  was  loo  vast  to  be  materi¬ 
ally  affected  thereby,  with  what  results?  Runs  in  which, 
before  its  use,  they  were  countless,  are  now  comparatively 
deserted.  We  were  told  that  the  buffalo,  which  covered 
our  prairies,  were  too  vast  in  numbers  to  be  decimated  by 
the  rifle  of  the  hunter  for  many  years  to  come,  and  yet 
today  they  are  practically  extinct.  So  with  our  small 
game,  and  this,  too,  the  inevitable  result  of  disregarding 
the  plainest  law  of  nature  essential  to  their  continued 
propagation.  These  examples  could  be  multiplied  by  the 
score,  but  we  have  cited  enough  to  answer  our  purpose. 

Let  the  writer  referred  to,  who  takes  such  a  roseate 
view  of  the  situation,  ascertain  from  those  qualified  to  give 
the  desired  information,  how  long,  even  at  the  present  rate 
of  destruction- —independent  of  our  increasing  demands 
and  population  —  will  it  require  to  secure  the  practical 
annihilation  of  our  wood  supply,  for,  be  it  remembered,  the 
utilization  of  wood  fiber  in  paper  making  is  only  one 
demand,  and  a  small  one,  too,  among  a  score  made  on  our 
resources  —  resources,  too,  which  have  taken  centuries  to 
accumulate.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  ratio  of  increase 
to  the  ratio  of  destruction  ?  A  Michigan  or  any  other 
well-informed  lumberman  would  laugh  at  the  individual 
who  would  repeat  in  his  presence  the  statement  that  its 
pineries  are  comparatively  inexhansted.  On  the  contrary, 
he  would  tell  you  that  their  disappearance  under  present 
circumstances  is  simply  a  question  of  a  few  years  at 
furthest,  and  that  the  striplings  of  the  plains,  upon  which 
so  much  stress  is  laid,  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  primeval  forest.  A  reference  to  the  unde¬ 
veloped  resources  of  Alaska  reminds  us  of  a  general  calling 
on  his  reserves  before  the  action  has  fairly  commenced. 
Besides,  a  dependence  on  these  resources  for  the  purposes 
referred  to  is  just  as  chimerical  as  is  a  dependence  on 
Hudson  Bay  to  furnish  a  channel  of  communication 
between  Europe  and  America,  these  products  being  valu¬ 
able  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  available,  accessible  to 
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market,  or  to  transportation  or  manufacturing  facilities. 
Besides,  these  exorbitant  claims,  even  for  Alaska,  are 
fathered  by  rumor  rather  than  by  reliable  testimony.  It 
is  true  the  mahogany  of  Honduras,  the  teak  of  India,  and 
even  the  live  oak  of  Canada  are  shipped  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  because  each  of  them  are  specially 
adapted  to  a  certain  class  of  work,  but  the  exorbitant  cost 
of  transportation  precludes  their  use  except  for  special 
purposes,  for  national  use,  or  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  compara. 
tively  favored  few. 

The  truth  is,  and  there  is  no  use  to  disguise  it,  instead 
of  husbanding  our  timber  supply,  as  we  should  have  done, 
we  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  “  sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  Criminal  carelessness  and  reckless 
extravagance  have  characterized  our  action  in  dealing  with 
this,  as  they  have  in  dealing  with  many  other  of  our  natural 
resources.  We  hold  it  is  far  better  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  in  season  to  adopt  methods  which  will  secure 
a  supply  equal  to  our  growing  demands,  than,  under  a 
mantle  of  self-complacency,  trust  to  a  broken  reed,  and  hug 
the  delusion  that  “  the  forest  capacity  of  this  country  is  too 
vast  to  yield  to  the  ax.” 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  letter  written  by  the  Hon.  Carter  Harrison, 
recently  on  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  referring  to  the 
vastness  of  its  timber  supply,  he  says ; 

Unfortunately,  the  people,  while  proud  of  their  grand  timber,  seem 
to  think  it  inexhaustible,  and  are  each  year  burning,  in  sheer  wanton¬ 
ness,  a  half  century’s  supply.  It  is  calculated  that  over  a  hundred 
square  miles  of  forest  will  be  burnt  this  year. 

The  lumbermen,  who  ought  to  regard  the  forests  as  their  great 
wealth-producers,  do  not  seem  at  all  distressed  at  this  terrible  destruc¬ 
tion,  for  they  say  the  forest  fires  do  not  destroy  the  timber,  but  simply 
kill  the  trees;  and  that,  after  being  killed,  they  make  good  timber  for 
several  years’  consumption,  while  the  loggers  get  the  logs  out  much 
easier  after  the  undergrowth  has  been  Irurnt  than  before.  This  is  a 
most  selfish  feeling,  especially  as  it  is  known  that  if  a  forest  is  thoroughly 
burnt,  young  pines  and  cedars  do  not  spring  up  for  future  forests.  This 
is,  at  least  I  am  told,  the  fact  generally  on  the  coast,  ft  is  the  exception 
when  young  forests  follow  a  fire. 

DO  NOT  OVERDO  IT. 

HE  recent  awakening  among  the  employing  printers 
in  many  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  expressions  of  opinion  obtained  at  a  number  of 
the  conferences  held  in  regard  to  securing  cooperative 
effort  in  adopting  effective  methods  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
senseless  and  suicidal  competition  which  has  too  long 
prevailed,  promises  to  be  productive  of  beneficial  results. 
We  have  justifiable  grounds  for  asserting  that  a  number  of 
culprits  who  have  heretofore  indulged  in  this  reprehensible 
practice — let  us  charitably  suppose  more  from  ignorance 
than  design  —  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  have 
resolved  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  that  henceforth  it 
will  be  their  endeavor  at  least  to  transact  business  on 
business  principles.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  enabled  to  authentically  chronicle  the  fact. 

So  far,  so  good ;  and  while,  as  stated,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  results  will  doubtless  prove  beneficial 
both  to  customer  and  printer,  we  fear  there  is  a  minority 
of  no  mean  proportions,  who,  failing  to  recognize  the  true 
significance  of  the  movement  —  the  substitution  of  an 


intelligent  and  methodical  for  a  haphazard  system,  and 
that  estimates  should  be  based  on  and  justified  by  positive 
data  —  will  continue  to  stumble  along  in  the  same  old  rut, 
who  will,  in  increasing  prices,  simply  jump  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdis.  In  the  one  instance  the  change  shows  the 
development  of  a  healthy  business  feeling,  in  the  other  a 
blind  acquiescence  in  others’  requests.  Men  who  simply 
raise  their  rates  because  Messrs.  So-and-So  have  raised 
theirs,  without  comprehending  the  reason  why,  show  both 
their  incapacity  and  moral  cowardice  —  and  remind  us  of 
the  antics  of  a  flock  of  sheep  which  jump  simply  because 
the  bell-wether  leads  the  way. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  on  account 
of  several  exorbitant  estimates  which  have  recently  been 
furnished  in  this  city,  in  which  the  stereotyped  catch¬ 
penny  “  insurance-tax-rent  ”  argument  has  been  run  into 
the  ground.  “  My  dear  sir,”  said  an  indignant  customer 
to  a  printer  who  had  given  him  an  estimate  which  he 
could  neither  justify  nor  explain,  “  this  is  the  third  or 
fourth  time  I  have  heard  you  make  use  of  the  same  expres¬ 
sion  during  the  past  week,  and  I  tell  you  candidly  that  if 
the  reckless  estimates  you  have  given  your  other  cus¬ 
tomers,  under  the  same  plea,  correspond  with  those  you 
have  given  me,  you  would  be  enabled  in  less  than  twelve 
months  to  pay  the  taxes  and  insurance  on  every  printing 
office  in  the  city  of  Chicago.”  And  what  is  true  of  this 
city  is  doubtless  equally  true  of  other  cities. 

Moral :  Estimate  ;  don’t  guess.  By  doing  so  you  will 
neither  wrong  yourself  nor  your  patrons. 


THE  PLAINT  OF  A  PRINTER’S  DEVIL. 

HE  following  unique  communication  from  a  printer’s 
devil  explains  itself  We  publish  it  because  our  cor¬ 
respondent  is  the  mouthpiece  of  a  certain  class  who  feel 
similarly  aggrieved ;  and  also  because  we  desire  to  make 
even  the  “devil”  feel  that  The  Inland  Printer  is  his 
friend  —  always  willing  to  listen  to  his  plaint,  and  advise 
him  for  his  best  interests  : 

August  3,  1887. 

Dear  Sir, — Last  year  I  entered  an  office  to  learn  the  printing  trade. 
At  all  other  places  where  I  had  been  working  at  difterent  things,  I  was 
always  learned  how  to  do  the  thing  I  was  to  do  before  I  was  set  to  do  it. 
But  I  find  it  is  not  so  in  a  printing  office,  and  the  compositor  here  told 
me  when  he  learned  he  was  set  doing  most  the  same  thing  all  the  time, 
as  I  do  here.  I  am  learning  my  trade  in  a  country  office,  where  one  is 
supposed  to  learn  all  the  details  of  the  busine.ss ;  but  all  the  details  I 
have  learned  so  far,  and  I  have  been  learning  most  a  year  now,  is  how 
to  feed  a  press  most  of  the  time,  and  sweep  floors  and  sift  the  ashes 
when  the  steam  has  been  got  up,  and  once  in  a  very  great  while  set  up  a 
job  or  distribute  a  little. 

Now  why  cannot  a  devil  be  put  on  different  kinds  of  work,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  country  office,  and  not  be  kept  on  one  kind  of  work  all  the 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  and  not  for  the  devil.  Please  put  this 
in  one  of  your  columns  and  publish  answer  there  if  you  think  it  worth 
while  and  can  spare  the  room. 

Now  that  we  have  given  our  young  friend  the  privilege 
of  stating  his  grievance  or  series  of  grievances,  in  his  own 
way,  let  us  briefly  investigate  their  merits.  According  to 
his  own  confession  although  he  has  been  at  the  business  less 
than  a  year,  he  has  in  that  time  learned  to  feed  a  press,  to 
distribute  and  even  to  set  up  a  job,  and  consequently  knows 
more  than  most  city  apprentices  in  printing  offices  do  in 
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the  same  length  of  time.  He  seems  to  forget  it  is  a  part 
of  a  boy’s  business  to  do  the  menial  work  that  he  has  been 
required  to  do — in  fact,  that  he  was  hired  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  How,  for  example,  would  it  look  to  see  the  proprie¬ 
tor  sweeping  out,  the  pressman  sifting  the  ashes,  the  com¬ 
positor  playing  errand  boy,  and  the  apprentice  setting  up  a 
job?  We  are  afraid  he  is  like  a  good  many  other  youths 
of  the  period,  a  little  too  premature,  too  impatient  of 
restraint.  The  fact  that  he  has  already  been  “  working  at 
different  things,”  and  abandoned  all  of  them,  seems  to 
confirm  this  suspicion. 

As  it  will  require  four  or  five  years  to  complete  his 
apprenticeship,  that  is  if  he  intends  to  become  a  proficient 
in  his  trade,  even  after  which  he  can  continue  to  learn 
something  every  day  of  his  life,  it  would  be  a  rather  irk¬ 
some  task  to  attempt  to  teach  him  the  printing  business 
before  he  commenced  it.  Experience,  the  best  teacher, 
will  convince  him  that  he  must  ultim.ately  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  his  own  exertions,  and  that  the  desired 
information  can  only  be  acquired  by  years  of  patient  study 
and  attention. 

As  he  grows  older,  his  services  will  become  more  val¬ 
uable,  his  opportunities  to  learn  his  trade  multiplied,  his 
recompense  correspondingly  increased,  and  someone  else 
will  be  required  to  take  his  place  as  ashes  sifter,  press 
feeder  or  errand  boy;  and  when  he  gets  to  be  a  man,  and 
becomes  proprietor  of  a  printing  office  —  as  we  trust  he 
will  some  day  —  he  will  look  back  with  complacency  on 
the  year  he  served  as  printer’s  devil,  as  well-spent  time, 
and  strenuously  insist,  when  complaints  similar  to  his  own 
are  made,  that  employers  have  some  rights  which  even  an 
apprentice  is  bound  to  respect. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  BOOK  COMPOSITOR. 
HERE  is  no  class  of  men  connected  with  the  printing 
business  whose  interests  are  so  frequently  overlooked 
by  their  fellow  craftsmen  as  the  book  compositors. 
Although  occupying  a  responsible,  representative  position, 
in  which  good  work  is  invariably  expected  and,  in  well- 
conducted  offices,  exacted,  it  is  seldom  that  their  claims 
are  taken  into  consideration.  No  matter  whether  an 
increase  or  reduction  in  wages,  or  change  of  hours  is  con¬ 
templated,  neither  their  views  nor  their  interests,  as  a  rule, 
are  consulted.  This  is  applicable  to  the  action  of  news 
and  job  compositors  alike,  who  seem  to  regard  them  as 
hybrids,  though  we  have  never  been  able  to  furnish  or  to 
learn  that  others  can  furnish  a  rational  excuse  for  such 
assumption  or  neglect. 

We  have  lately  heard  so  much  about  the  deterioration 
of  book  composition,  and  the  difficulty  to  secure  thoroughly 
qualified  printers  for  this  class  of  work,  that  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  have  brought  such 
a  state  of  affairs  about. 

I.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  rules  governing  the 
employes  in  other  branches  of  the  business.  The  job 
compositor  has  his  regular  hours  and  his  remuneration. 
Ten  hours,  at  present,  constitute  a  day’s  work,  and  he  is 
paid  accordingly.  The  newspaper  compositor  commences 
like  clockwork,  and  stops  operations  at  an  hour  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  or  custom.  No  such  privilege,  however,  is 


the  book  compositor’s.  In  many  establishments,  and  in 
many  cities,  he  is  frequently  bolstered  with  hope,  until 
hope  deferred  makes  the  heart  sick.  He  is  told  to  wait, 
till  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  He  is  requested  to 
be  on  hand  at  a  certain  time,  yet  he  has  no  guarantee  that 
copy,  type  or  proofs  will  be  in  waiting  for  him.  He  may 
hang  around  an  hour,  five  hours,  or  a  day,  and  go  home  as 
wise  as  he  came,  but  he  has  waited  at  his  own  expense,  and 
no  one  is  expected  to  reimburse  him  therefor. 

2.  The  character  of  the  work  should  also  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  the  bookroom  obligations  are  imposed 
to  which  the  news  compositor  is  a  stranger.  In  fact, 
spacing,  which  in  the  newspaper  would  be  deemed  not 
only  admissible  but  proper,  would  not  be  tolerated  an 
hour  on  book  or  magazine  work,  and  if  it  were  attempted, 
the  result  would  be,  the  man  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
task  of  correcting  would  prefer  to  reset  it,  and  yet  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  painstaking  compositor  receives  from 
five  to  ten  cents  less  per  thousand  ems  than  the  rusher  on  a 
morning  or  afternoon  paper.  Again,  the  work  in  a  book- 
room  is  frequently  of  a  technical  character,  requiring  as 
much  intelligence  as  that  possessed  by  a  proofreader, 
engaged  at  which  the  slouch  or  ignoramus  feels  like  a 
fish  out  of  water.  Yet  there  is  little  incentive  for  the 
printer  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  to  engage 
therein,  as  leaded  agate  or  nonpareil  at  fifty  cents  per 
thousand  is  certainly  a  more  enticing  bait  than  solid  long 
primer  at  forty.  In  the  one  case,  quality  not  quantity  is 
the  desideratum.  In  the  other,  no  such  requirement  is 
demanded.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  majority  of  the  most  skilled  compositors  for¬ 
sake  the  book  for  the  news  room,  preferring  recompense  to 
honor.  Of  course  we  are  referring  to  the  average  office 
and  the  average  union,  and  not  to  some  particular  locations 
where  bookwork  is  a  specialty.  We  have  omitted  to  refer 
to  the  qualifications  of  a  “  make-up,”  because  in  the  larger 
offices  this  is  now  considered  a  “specialty,”  rather  than 
an  essential,  as  formerly. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  if  it  is  not  time  that  the  rights 
and  interests  of  this  body  of  men  should  be  recognized ; 
that  qualification  should  be  rewarded,  and  that  some  one 
should  say  a  good  word  for  the  “under  dog  in  the  fight.” 


AN  AMATEUR’S  CLAIM. 

E  were  somewhat  amused  on  receiving  a  few  days  ago 
a  marked  copy  of  the  Bay  State  Amateur,  published 
at  Adams,  Massachusetts,  containing  the  following  modest 
pretension  : 

As  we  liave  watched  with  some  curiosity  the  jirogress  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  between  Messrs,  lieislein  and  Carter  in  regard  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  work  of  amateur  printers,  hy  the  Inland  Pri)iter,  we  are  tempted  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  lieislein  says:  “Of  too  papers  printed  by- 
amateurs,  90  are  barely  readable.”  We  beg  to  differ  from  him  in  that 
oirinion.  'I'he  majority  of  amateur  papers  present  a  typographical 
apjrearance  equal  to  that  of  the  average  professional  newspaper— which 
however  is  not  saying  much — and  a  number  of  amateur  papers  printed 
hy  amateurs,  present  a  typograjihical  appearance  equal  to  the  Inland 
Printer  or  the  Cetttiiry.  Among  the  latter,  we  cite  :  The  Valladinm, 
Boy's  Herald,  Dowagiac  News,  Juvens  I  'ade  Meeum,  Alicrogram  and 
a  number  of  others.  Deny  that  if  you  can,  Mr.  lieislein?  It  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  some  of  the  work  turned  out  by  amateur  printers  is 
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botcliy,  but  these  few  specimens  should  not  be  shown  up  as  specimens  of 
the  work  done  by  amateur  printers  in  general.  The  Inland  Printer  is 
blinded  by  prejudice  ditto  Mr.  Heislein.  The  amateur  printer  can 
compete  successfully  with  the  profe.ssional,  and  that  is  the  reason,  and 
the  only  reason,  that  the  latter  is  desirous  of  stamping  out  the  amateur. 
Now  the  Inland  Printer  has  got  such  a  valuable  ally  as  Mr.  Heislein, 
we  expect  every  amateur  printer  will  soon  give  up  the  ghost — and  the 
printing  business. 

The  punctuation  and  uniformity  which  characterize 
the  above  will  convince  every  printer,  of  course,  that  this 
youthful  genius  is  correct  in  his  assertions.  But  if  the 
above  is  not  sufficient,  the  following  lines,  clipped  from 
his  journal,  and  given  verbatmi  et  literathi,  will  probably 
be  accepted  as  corroborative  testimony  : 


AV.  K.  IJAL  DAVIISr,  -  EDI!  O It 

&  PRINTER.  ADAMS,  MASS. 

Subscripiion  :  cents  per  year. 

Advertistnents :  jo  cents  per  inch 
Will  exchange  with  all. 

E  ntered  at  the  post  office  at  Adams,  Mass,  a 
second  class  mail  matter. 

In  the  above  seven  lines,  it  will  be  observed,  there  are 
twelve  gross  and  inexcusable  blunders,  for  making  which 
even  an  apprentice  would  be  very  apt  to  get  his  ears  pulled, 
and  yet  this  senseless  little  ninny  has  the  ignorant  audacity 
to  compare  a  class  of  amateur  abortions,  of  which  his 
so-called  journal  is  a  type,  and  which  bear  the  same  rela¬ 
tionship  to  a  newspaper  proper  as  Barnum’s  “What  Is  It  ” 
does  to  the  human  race  — with  such  a  model  publication 
as  the  Century.  Bah  !  Now,  sonny,  let  us  ask  you  what 
is  your  opinion  worth,  who  cares  for  it  or  who  accepts  it? 
You  are  talking  about  something  you  know  nothing  at  all 
about,  and  remind  us  of  a  little  anecdote  told  of  an  old- 
time  Chicago  justice,  in  rendering  his  first  decision. 
“The  opinion  of  this  coort  is,”  said  his  honor,  “  there  is 
no  law,  human  or  divine,  to  prevent  a  man  or  boy  m'aking 
a  d  —  d  fool  of  himself,  if  he  wants  to.”  In  the  face  of 
these  statements,  the  following  claim  —  printed  in  a 
prominent  position,  will,  perhaps,  be  accepted  with  a  good 
deal  of  misgiving  : 

J6®“  Send  for  E.stimates.  Special  attention  paid  to  proof-reading 
and  general  make-up. 

'I'a,  Ta.  _ 

WANTED— A  PAPER  MILL. 

NDER  this  caption,  the  Neat  Printer,  published  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  calls  attention  to  the  splendid 
opening  which  Texas  affords  for  the  establishment  of  a 
paper  mill.  It  has  five  hundred  daily  and  weekly  news- 
])apers,  and  yet  not  a  pound  of  paper  is  manufactured 
within  its  limits.  The  raw  material  for  paper  making 
(ijitle,  arborescent  yucca,  and  the  fiber  of  the  prickly-pear 
cactus)  abounds,  and  the  only  expense  necessary  to  secure 
it  is  the  gathering.  It  says  : 

■Show  the  Mexican  moosey  what  you  want,  tell  him  the  number  of 
tons  you  require,  and  he  will  pile  an  odorous  pyramid  of  material  in 
your  yard  the  sight  of  which  will  banish  from  your  memory  the  vile 
Palermo  rags  which  you  were  wont  to  handle.  Through  our  city  flows  a 
water-power  —  the  .San  Antonio  river  —  equal  to  that  of  Fall  river, 
twenty-five  miles  west,  another,  the  Medina  river,  and  a  little  farther 


east  still  another,  the  Comal  and  Guadalupe — all  three  in  the  center  of 
a  country  where  the  raw  material  grows  spontaneously.  Coal  and  wood 
are  abundant  and  cheap,  in  fact  if  there  is  money  in  any  southern  in¬ 
vestment  today,  it  is  in  a  paper  mill  here  in  San  Antonio.  Should  a 
stock  company  be  formed  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  shares 
to  scores  of  newspapers  in  our  state,  and  orders  from  here  which  are 
now  divided  among  a  score  or  more  mills  in  the  North  would  be  sent  to 
support  the  local  enterprise. 

It  also  well  says  that  if  all  the  American  capital  in¬ 
vested  outside  this  country  in  wild  cat  mining  schemes  was 
invested  in  bona  fide  industries,  such  as  referred  to,  the  in¬ 
vestment  would  prove  a  much  more  profitable  one.  We 
join  in  the  hope  that  some  manufacturer  who  reads  this 
will  make  due  inquiries  regarding  the  advantages  of  this 
location  for  such  an  industry,  as  we  are  fully  satisfied  such 
investigation,  by  the  proper  party,  will  result  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  desired  enterprise. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  COMMENCE. 

''PHE  present  issue  concludes  the  fourth  volume  of  The 
1  Inland  Printer.  To  those  who  intend  adding  their 
names  to  its  subscription  list  the  present  is  an  excellent 
time  to  forward  them,  affording  as  it  does  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  begin  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  vol¬ 
ume  ;  and,  certain  it  is,  no  printer,  employer  or  employe 
can  invest  $2  to  better  advantage,  as  each  is.sue  is  alone 
well  worth  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription. 


STATE  OF  BUSINESS. 

E  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  local  unions  who  have  promptly  furnished  us  ■ 
with  the  state  of  trade  in  their  several  localities,  accom¬ 
panied  with  items  of  special  interest,  which  will  be  found 
under  the  above  heading.  In  future  we  propose  to  make 
these  reports  one  of  the  special  features  of  The  Inland 
Printer. 

IT  is  stated  on  what  will  be  considered  good  authority, 
the  London  Printers'  Register,  that  Miller  &  Richards, 
British  type  founders,  recently  declined  to  execute  an 
order  to  be  cast  to  the  American  point  system.  So  much 
the  worse  for  Miller  &  Richards.  A  few  more  such  refusals, 
and  English  printers  will  be  very  apt  to  give  their  patron¬ 
age  to  those  who  can  and  will  fill  their  orders. 

Anew  invention  called  the  Telautograph  is  being 
exhibited  in  Paris,  by  means  of  which  copy  can  be 
reproduced  by  telegraph  on  any  kind  of  document  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  sender.  The  first  experiments  have 
given  most  satisfactory  results. 


AN  IMPROVED  PASTE. 

The  following  is  a  German  formula  for  making  a  liquid  paste  or  glue 
from  starch  and  acid :  Place  five  pounds  of  potato  starch  in  six  pounds 
of  water,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pure  nitric  acid.  Keep  it  in 
a  warm  place,  stirring  frequently  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  boil  the 
mixture  until  it  forms  a  thick  and  translucent  substance.  Dilute  with 
water,  if  necessary,  and  filter  through  a  thick  cloth.  Another  paste  is 
made  from  sugar  and  gum  arabic.  Dissolve  five  pounds  of  gum  arable 
and  one  pound  of  sugar  in  five  pounds  of  water,  add  one  ounce  of  nitric 
acid  and  heat  to  boiling;  then  mix  the  above  with  the  starch  paste.  The 
resultant  paste  is  liquid,  does  not  mold,  and  dries  on  paper  with  a  gloss. 
It  is  useful  for  labels,  wrappers,  and  fine  bookbinders’  use. 
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Writlen  for  The  Inland  Pkinter. 

WORK  AND  WORRY. 

BY  HUGH  WALLACE. 

Here  we  have  two  distinct  terms,  but  presenting  very 
different  significations,  and  yet,  no  doubt  for  some 
palpable  reason,  they  are  always  to  be  found  in  each  other’s 
company,  and  would  therefore  appear  indissoluble.  To 
some,  in  the  logic  of  events,  this  incongruity  may  appear 
somewhat  marvelous,  and  certain  it  is  strange  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  that  two  such  opposing  elements,  having  such 
different  bearings,  should  present  such  an  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship.  Still  the  reason  is  obvious.  Work  is  but  to  exert 
one’s  self  for  a  purpose,  and,  at  best,  the  effort  to  an  end. 
Worry,  again,  resolves  itself  into  many  phases,  but  results 
in  a  great  measure  from  that  work  not  being  faithfully 
and  accurately  carried  out.  The  one  term  is  thus  almost 
contingent  upon  the  existence  of  the  other.  Truth  and 
falsehood,  the  one  the  embodiment  of  the  veracity  of  man 
and  the  other  the  counterfeit  of  that  veracity,  have  always 
existed ;  so  has  work  and  worry,  with  all  of  the  ennobling 
tendencies  of  the  one  and  the  harassing- results  of  the  other. 

Work  is  elevating  in  its  tendency  and  character,  and  is 
the  promoter  and  grand  ideal  of  the  human  race.  It  forms 
the  true  and  only  basis  on  which  all  commerce  should  be 
conducted,  for  if  always  and  justly  renders  value  for  value 
received,  and  beyond  that  principle,  under  no  conditions, 
should  any  man  travel.  Work  in  itself  is  alike  honorable 
and  beneficial.  It  produces  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state 
of  society,  and  renders  a  people  conspicuous  for  their 
industry,  integrity,  and  honesty  of  purpose.  The  mechanic 
at  his  anvil,  the  accountant  at  his  ledger,  the  merchant  at 
his  desk,  and  the  manufacturer  in  the  whirl  of  his  daily 
life,  as  well  as  the  solicitor  in  the  judicial  calm  of  his 
library,  the  statesman  in  the  discharge  of  his  important 
functions  to  the  people,  the  banker  in  control  of  his  money 
bags,  and  the  preacher  of  revelation  in  his  fervent  and 
earnest  exhortations,  are  all  indicative  of  the  perseverance 
and  character  of  the  American  people.  They  are  indeed 
a  nation  of  workers,  and  hard  workers,  too.  They  were 
born  in  the  harness,  and  stick  to  it  with  the  resolution  of 
free  men.  Hard  work  has  never  hurt  one  of  them,  but 
rather  on  the  contrary  prompts  them  to  renewed  vigor, 
and  the  consequent  attainment  of  higher  objects  in  life. 

Indeed,  it  is  argued  that  hard  work,  and  brain  work  at 
that,  provided  that  a  proper  equilibrium  be  maintained 
between  mind  and  body,  can  hurt  no  man,  and  we  believe 
it.  The  brain  is  the  toughest  organ  in  the  human  system, 
and  work  under  favorable  conditions  seldom  hurts,  and 
indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life  to  work  too  hard.  This  is  no  random  assertion,  but 
is  based  upon  history  and  experience.  Hard  work  is  the 
keynote  to  longevity  and  good  health.  The  English  and 
American  judges  live  longer  than  any  other  class  of  men. 
We  have  not  the  statistics  before  us,  but  if  we  remember 
aright,  the  race  for  longevity  lies  between  them  and  the 
clergy,  and  as  a  rule  they  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  they 
are,  and  have  been  all  their  lives  long,  the  hardest  brain 
workers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  so  with  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  every  other  class  who  earn  their  bread  by  their 
thinking  powers.  They  work  on  an  average  fourteen  hours 


a  day,  and  succeed,  and  they  grow  healthier  and  stronger 
all  the  time.  Hard  work,  therefore,  is  their  hope  and 
strength. 

Worry  again  wears  another  aspect,  and  has  quite  a 
different  tendency.  Work  builds  up.  Worry  pulls  down. 
It  is  disintegrating  in  its  effect,  and  does  not  possess  one 
single  quality  that  would  recommend  it  to  even  the  most 
charitable.  And  yet  it  is  peculiar  what  a  charm  so  many 
people  have  for  the  little  word  in  all  its  tormenting  details 
and  groveling  results.  If  things  are  going  smoothly  and 
well,  these  people  will  make  a  fuss  over  some  fancied 
wrong,  and  worry  and  excite  themselves  to  sickness  over 
matters  that  can  be  of  no  earthly  benefit  to  either  them¬ 
selves  or  anybody  else.  Opposition  is  imbedded  in  their 
nature,  and  would  seem  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  their 
existence.  If  it  is  not  the  hot  weather,  it  is  something 
else.  Worry  with  them  is  chronic,  and  there  is  positively 
no  hope  for  the  incessant  grumbler ;  no  human  agency  can 
help  him.  He  must  either  be  wiped  out  or  permitted  to 
descend  the  stream  of  life  as  best  he  can.  It  may  be  just 
as  well  for  him  to  expend  his  venom  on  the  weather  as  any¬ 
thing  else.  If  he  were  not  criticising  the  actions  of  the 
Great  Architect,  he  might  be  worrying  over  his  poor 
country  cousins  on  their  extreme  poverty.  Let  him  growl, 
and  perhaps  the  heavy,  hot  weather  may  sweat  the  venom 
out  of  him. 

Worrying,  though,  is  peculiar  to  the  human  character, 
and  evinces  itself  in  many  ways.  For  example  :  On  a  late 
occasion  the  great  scientist.  Sir  William  Thompson,  stated 
in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  London, 
“  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  sun  would  not  emit 
enough  heat  to  maintain  life  on  this  globe.  ’  ’  The  excitable 
Londoners  were  dumbfounded  !  Numerous  were  their  que¬ 
ries,  and  great  their  consternation  as  to  what  they  were 
going  to  do  when  the  sun  went  out  of  the  heating  business. 
Sir  William  had  said  so,  and  that  was  enough.  They  were 
impatient,  and  could  not  wait  for  the  context.  Later  on, 
but  not  before  any  amount  of  worry  had  been  occasioned, 
they  were  informed  -“that  the  cooling  process  would  not 
take  place  for  at  least  ten  millions  of  years.”  There 
was  no  question  here  for  the  people  to  worry  about,  and 
yet  it  is  not  any  more  absurd  to  anticipate  evils  that  are 
ten  millions  of  years  distant  than  to  anticipate  those  that 
have  no  existence  at  all. 

Worry  yet  is  of  evil  effect,  and  is  answerable  for  many 
grave  consequences.  It  is  a  canker  worm  that  forever 
gnaws  at  the  vitals  of  the  human  system,  and  in  a  single 
year  fills  more  graves  than  ever  any  pestilence  has  done 
since  the  days  of  the  flood.  It  has  used  up  men  of  letters 
and  distinction  in  every  land,  and  in  every  department  of 
life.  The  astute  diplomat,  the  brilliant  educationist,  the 
pure-minded  patriot,  the  wily  politician,  the  silver-tongued 
orator,  the  skilled  mechanic,  the  enterprising  manufacturer 
and  the  princely  merchant,  have  all  fallen  a  prey  to  its 
deadly  snares.  Few  men,  indeed,  can  defy  worry,  and 
escape  from  the  grasp  of  this  unerring  strategist.  It  is 
ever  on  the  alert,  and  never  fails  in  its  mark  to  strike  at 
the  weakest  points.  It  has,  however,  not  been  entirely 
successful.  Some  few  men  have  withstood  its  withering 
blasts,  and  have  escaped  unscathed  from  the  vials  of  its 
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wrath.  Gladstone  has,  and  the  man  who  tries  to  worry 
him  often  regrets  he  has  done  so;  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  went  through  an  ordeal  that  would  have  killed 
almost  any  man  but  himself. 

The  history  of  our  country,  and  even  of  our  own  city, 
in  the  very  trades  that  we  represent,  abounds  with  signal 
illustrations  of  men  who  have  successfully  defied  worry, 
and  who  have,  as  a  consequence,  been  of  immense  service 
to  the  state,  by  their  quiet  plodding  methods,  in  building 
up  and  consolidating  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
industries  that  have  commanded  the  homage  and  respect 
of  the  civilized  world. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  ALLEN  ROTARY  PRESS. 

PATENTED  1867-68. 

ABOUT  twenty  years  ago,  Edwin  Allen,  to  whom  by 
Tk  some  has  erroneously  been  attributed  the  invention  of 
wood  type,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  made  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  the  machinery 
employed  in  its  manufacture,  per¬ 
fected,  patented  and  introduced  the 
printing  press  bearing  his  name.  His 
object  was  the  construction  of  a 
printing  press  intended  more  partic¬ 
ularly  for  the  printing  of  envelopes, 
business  tags  and  labels  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  say  from  four  thou¬ 
sand  to  five  thousand  per  hour,  and 
this  he  accomplished  by  a  radical 
change  in  the  construction  of  a  cyl¬ 
inder  press  and  the  substitution  of  a 
lower  cylinder  to  carry  the  form  for 
a  flat  bed  usually  employed. 

The  machine  consisted  of  an 
impression  cylinder  provided  with 
nippers  to  receive  the  sheet  to  be 
printed  from  the  feed-table,  below 
which  was  placed  a  cylinder  having 
a  portion  of  its  periphery  planed 
down  flat  to  form  a  bed  for  the 
reception  of  the  form,  and  a  second 
portion  of  its  periphery  likewise 
flattened  to  form  an  ink-distributing 
surface.  These  cylinders  were 
geared  together  by  a  series  of 
racks,  E  and  F,  and  trav¬ 
eled  in  harmony,  the  cylin¬ 
ders  being  so  positioned 
relatively  to  each  other  in 
the  frame  of  the  machine 
that  the  concave  portion  of 
cylinder  A  should,  at  the 
proper  time,  be  brought 
opposite  the  flattened  por¬ 
tion  of  cylinder  B  upon 

which  the  form  was  placed,  and  thus  the  sheet  carried 
into  the  machine  upon  this  cylinder  A  should  receive  its 
impression  from  the  form  secured  upon  cylinder  B. 

The  smallest  cylinders  in  accordance  with  the  size  of 


the  job  to  be  printed  were  chosen,  and  the  reader  will 
observe  how,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  possible  to 
turn  out  printing  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

The  cut  below  gives  a  fair  view  of  the  construction  and 
combination  of  these  cylinders.  The  inking  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  fountain  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  machine, 
from  which  a  composition  roller  received  a  supply  of  ink 
and  imparted  it  to  the  flattened  portion  of  cylinder  B, 
intended  to  receive  it  as  it  revolved,  and  this  in  turn  sup¬ 
plied  three  rollers,  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
machine,  with  ink,  to  be  by  them  supplied  to  the  form. 

The  machine  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  excited 
considerable  attention  from  its  peculiarity  of  construction, 
and  provoked  some  discussion  among  press  builders  of 
twenty  years  ago,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  mechanical 
principles  involved  in  its  construction.  A  large  sale  of 
this  particular  machine  followed  its  introduction,  and 
why  its  manufacture  was  discontinued  is  not  known,  for, 
at  the  present  writing,  the  machine  is  highly  esteemed  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended,  and  there  would  probably 
be  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  pur¬ 
chaser  for  a  second-hand  “  Allen 
Rotary”  in  fair  working  order. 

The  machine  was  built  in  three 
sizes,  4  by  6,  6  by  9  and  9  by  14, 
inside  chase.  In  the  two  former 
sizes,  the  printed  sheet  was  delivered 
from  the  impression  cylinder  to  a 
series  of  supplemental  nippers  placed 
above  the  ink  fountain,  and  in  the 
larger  size  a  fly  and  fly-board  were 
employed,  placed  also  above  the  ink 
fountain. 

Lately,  we  understand,  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the 
machine,  by  building  it  with  an 
automatic  feed,  but  the  price  asked 
is  considered  too  high,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  envelope  makers 
have  to  print  the  “return  address” 
at  a  low  figure,  in  competition  with 
the  government  prepaid  envelopes: 
fifteen  cents  a  thousand,  in  lots  of 
two  thousand,  being  about  the 
price  charged,  subject,  of  course, 
to  a  reduction  if  larger 
lots  of  envelopes  are  called 
for. 

Mr.  Allen  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  at  Norwich,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  is  carrying  on 
there  a  large  business  in 
the  printing  of  labels  for 
cotton  and  silk  spools. 

His  machine  is  here 
referred  to  by  us  on  account  of  the  elements  of  originality 
it  presented,  and  also  as  being  the  first  machine  for  the 
purpose  intended,  capable  of  doing  the  work  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed. 
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.■\1)DRESS  OE  MR.  C.  AV.  CRUTSINGER  BEFORE  THE  MISSOURI  I'RESS 
ASSOCI.A.TIOX. 

( Concluded^ 

Rollers  wliich  have  been  properl)'  cared  for  will  never  require  spong¬ 
ing,  and  they  only  require  it  when,  from  want  of  care,  the  moisture  or 
suction  has  been  allowed  to  dry  out  from  the  surface.  As  all  the  other 
materials  of  which  rollers  are  compounded  are  much  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  glue,  sponging,  while  it  wets  the  glue  and  makes  it  sticky, 
thus  giving  the  roller  suction,  dissolves  out  the  glycerine,  saccharine 
matter,  etc.,  and  leaves  a  surface  of  glue  alone,  which,  when  dried, 
becomes  smooth,  hard  and  glossy,  w'ith  no  suction  whatever.  Should 
rollers  be  found  to  be  dry  upon  their  surface,  if  they  are  put  in  a  tight 
closet  or  box,  and  a  pan  of  boiling  water  be  set  below  them  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  left  over  night,  the  rollers  will  absorb  sufficient  moisture  from 
the  steam-laden  air  to  give  them  the  requisite  amount  of  suction,  without 
the  certainty  of  dissolving  out  any  of  the  other  materials  of  which  they 
are  made,  as  would  be  the  case  if  sponging  were  resorted  to.  The 
rollers  having  acquired  the  proper  suction  by  this  treatment,  it  would  be 
well  to  cover  them  with  the  coating  of  ink  and  oil,  to  prevent  further 
evaporation. 

The  temperature  of  a  pressroom  should  never  be  allowed  to  go 
below  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  day  or  night,  and  seventy  degrees  is  a 
better  working  temperature.  If  allowed  to  go  much  below  this  the 
rollers  become  hard,  the  ink  is  stiff  and  impossible  to  distribute  properly, 
and  type  and  presses  become  chilled,  and  a  rousing  good  fire  fails  to  put 
things  in  good  working  order  in  less  than  two  or  three  hours ;  all  of 
which  time  is  a  dead  loss  if  machinery  is  stopped,  and  more  still  if 
attempts  are  made  to  run,  as  good  work  cannot  then  be  done,  and 
materials  are  bound  to  be  destroyed  and  wasted. 

There  are  many  more  points  upon  which  I  could  touch  did  time 
permit,  such  as  setting  of  rollers,  inks,  make-ready,  packing,  makeshifts, 
etc.,  and  if  there  are  any  points  upon  which  you  gentlemen  desire  infor¬ 
mation,  and  which  you  suspect  me  of  being  possessed,  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  it  you  right  now,  unless  it  would  occupy  too  much  time ;  and  if 
so  would  be  glad  to  meet  as  many  of  you  as  choose,  privately,  and  give 
)-ou  such  information  as  I  possess,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

[The  appended  questions  and  answers  will  be  found  of  as  much 
interest  as  the  matter  contained  in  the  address  proper.] 

Q.  Suppose  rollers  have  been  neglected  and  have  become  sticky 
and  refuse  to  take  ink,  what  can  be  done  with  them? 

A.  If  rollers  are  fairly  solid,  clean  them  with  oil,  as  per  directions 
given  before.  Let  down  or  reduce  your  ink  with  a  mixture  of  about  six 
parts  turpentine  and  one  part  Japan  dryer,  till  it  is  thin  enough  for  the 
rollers  to  carry  it.  If,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  the  ink  has 
been  reduced  low  enough  to  lose  color,  rub  up  a  little  steel  or  bronze- 
blue  with  it,  to  bring  up  the  color. 

For  colored  inks  I  would  use  more  dryer  and  less  turpentine  for  a 
reducer. 

If  you  are  using  machine  rollers  which  are  very  soft  and  rotten  upon 
the  surface,  I  would,  after  cleaning  them  with  oil,  absorb  the  moisture 
out  of  their  surface  with  powdered  talc,  or  French  chalk,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  powdered  boracic  acid  has  been  added ;  the  latter  is 
used  as  an  antiseptic  to  stop  the  rotting  of  the  glue  in  the  surface  of  the 
rollers.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac,  to  which  some  oil  has  been 
added,  is  said  to  be  a  good  coating  for  sticky  or  green  rollers.  Mr. 
Worthage,  of  St.  Louis,  also  manufactures  an  article  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  highly  recommended.  Having  neither  tried  the  article  practi¬ 
cally,  nor  having  analyzed  it,  I  cannot  say  anything,  authoritatively,  in 
relation  to  its  merits. 

Q.  How  about  using  inkoleum  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  Petroleum  would  have  been  a  more  proper  name  for  it.  My 
analysis  of  inkoleum  tells  me  it  is  a  good  grade  of  kerosene  oil,  the  odor 
of  which  is  masked  with  a  little  ether  and  oil  of  peppergrass. 

Fifty  cents  is  a  good  paying  price  at  which  to  sell  three  or  four 
ounces  of  coal  oil,  but  then  you  get  a  good  bottle  with  a  cork  in  it,  a 
nice  label,  and  a  beautiful  name  thrown  in. 


Q.  How  can  I  get  dry  ink  off  of  a  roller  ? 

A.  Linseed  oil  varnish  is  the  foundation  of  inks,  and  any  solvent  of 
linseed  oil  varnish  will  take  off  the  dry  ink,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
rapid  solvent.  You  may  be  able  to  scrape  it  off.  Hot  lye  will  dissolve 
the  varnish  and  probably  injure  the  roller.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  not 
to  let  the  ink  dry  upon  your  roller.  Follow  the  advice  given  you  in 
relation  to  loosening  up  ink  with  oil. 

Q.  You  told  us  about  the  principal  materials  used  in  making  roller 
composition,  but  you  did  not  tell  us  how  to  make  rollers  ? 

A.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  tell  you  how  to  make  rollers,  but  if 
any  of  you  want  such  information,  to  the  end  of  enabling  you  to  better 
use  and  care  for  your  rollers,  I  will  willingly  and  gladly  impart  such 
information,  and  take  you  to  my  kettles,  show  you  how  my  compositions 
are  made,  and  explain  the  reasons  for  using  the  materials.  The  great¬ 
est  secret,  if  such  it  be  called,  is  to  know  what  is  required  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  work,  and  for  different  sections  and  how  to  make  it;  and 
I  hold  that  to  be  a  good  roller-maker  requires  that  the  person  be  a  good 
printer.  A  bare  formula  does  not  impart  such  information.  A  machin¬ 
ist  might  give  me  the  most  minute  written  directions  how  to  center 
and  turn  up  a  pulley,  but  the  probabilities  are  I  would  make  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  of  it,  if  I  went  to  the  lathe  and  undertook  to  follow  his 
directions,  until  practice  had  made  me  intimate  with  the  materials  and 
tools. 

Q.  What  causes  rollers  to  run  down  or  melt  on  the  press  ? 

A.  Friction.  If  they  run  down  over  the  form,  they  are  set  down 
too  hard  upon  it.  If  they  let  go  all  along  their  length,  they  are  set  loo 
hard  on  the  distributing  cylinder,  and  if  you  find  a  pair  of  new  rollers 
give  way  on  the  end  it  is  evidence  that  you  have  forgotten  to  loosen 
the  brackets  on  that  side  of  the  press,  and  that  side  of  the  press  is 
usually  against  the  wall  and  invariably  on  the  other  side  from  the  feeder. 
I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  run-down  rollers  the  cause  of  which  could 
he  traced  to  the  quality  of  the  composition  of  which  they  were  made. 

Q.  How  long  should  rollers  last  ? 

A.  The  life  of  a  roller  depends  greatly  upon  the  time  of  year  it  is 
made,  the  amount  of  work  it  is  required  to  do,  and  the  care  taken  of  it ; 
which  gives  a  range  of  from  a  week  to  five  or  six  years  as  the  life  of  a 
roller. 

Q.  The  rollers  that  came  with  my  press  have  cracked  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  treatment  I  have  given  them  ? 

A.  Not  likely.  The  press  builders  do  not  usually  send  out  a  first- 
class  article  of  rollers  with  their  presses,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
your  trouble  is  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  composition  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  roller.  Remember  that  low-priced  composition  is 
not  generally  the  cheapest. 

Q.  I  have  a  trouble  with  my  Cottrell  press.  When  printing  my 
paper,  there  is  a  blurred  streak  clear  across  the  sheet.  How  can  I 
overcome  this  ? 

A.  You  will  jirobably  find  upon  examination  that  there  is  too  much 
packing  upon  your  cylinder,  in  consequence  of  which  you  have  raised  it 
so  that  its  gear-wheel  does  not  mesh  solidly  with  the  intennediate  gear 
wheel.  Take  off  as  much  of  the  packing  as  necessary,  and  lower  your 
cylinder,  then  set  your  bearers  right;  possibly  the  cylinder  gear  and 
intermediate  are  worn ;  then  have  an  eccentric  pin  made  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  throw  it  further  in  till  it  meshes  solidly  with  the  gear-wheel 
on  the  cylinder.  W’hen  the  blur  is  on  the  edge  of  the  sheet  it  is  probable 
that  the  springs  which  assist  in  reversing  the  motion  of  the  bed  are  too 
weak,  and  need  renewing  or  tightening  up. 

Q.  I  sometimes  have  trouble  in  distributing  ink  on  the  disk  of  my 
Cordon  press ;  the  rollers  seem  to  run  over  it  without  taking  hold. 

A.  Your  press  has  not  sufficient  distributing  surface  to  enable  it  to 
break  up  the  ink  properl)'.  Heavy  ink  should  always  be  broken  or 
rubbed  up  with  a  spatula  or  brayer  before  putting  on  a  disk-distributing 
press. 

Q.  The  distributing  rollers  on  my  Campbell  press  pull  to  pieces 
badly  on  the  ends.  How  can  I  remedy  this  ? 

A.  Your  distributing,  or  angle  rollers,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
require  very  accurate  setting,  especially  when  new  and  tender.  When 
the  corner  of  the  plate  strikes  the  end  of  the  roller,  if  it  is  not  set 
exceedingly  light,  the  whole  roller  is  lifted  and  rotated  by  the  power 
applied  to  possibly  less  than  six  inches  of  the  composition  —  a  strain 
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which  it  cannot  stand.  Again,  some  persons  in  running  a  small  form 
which  does  not  cover  the  whole  length  of  the  bed  of  the  press,  only  turn 
on  the  ink  along  the  line  of  the  form,  thus  allowing  the  rollers  to  run 
dry  at  the  ends  on  the  plate,  creating  considerable  heat,  weakening  the 
composition  and  rendering  it  less  able  to  stand  the  strain.  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  run  ink  on  the  plate,  put  a  little  oil  on  it. 

Q.  WTiich  is  the  best  and  cheapest  material  for  blocking  billheads 
and  letter-heads  ? 

A.  Were  it  not  for  the  suggestion  of  a  polecat’s  funeral  and  the 
overripeness  of  the  corpse,  I  would  prefer  the  Eureka  Tablet  Composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  liquid  and  makes  a  good  elastic  tablet.  It  is  made  of  one 
part  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  from  four  to  six  parts  of  carbon  bi-sulphide, 
the  vapor  of  which  is  both  offensive  and  unhealthy.  There  is  no  good 
liquid  elastic  compound  in  the  market.  The  elastic  tablet  glue  which  I 
manufacture  is  made,  something  like  roller  composition,  and  makes  the 
best  tablet  of  anything  I  have  ever  seen,  but  the  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
must  be  melted  and  flowed  on  with  a  brush  while  hot.  I  have  some 
large  customers  who  have  tried  everything,  and  give  mine  the  preference, 
while  others  prefer  to  put  up  with  the  disagreeable  odor  and  unhealthy 
vapor  of  the  carbon  bi-sulphide. 


IN  THE  JOB  COMPOSING  ROOM. 

Artists  are  proverbially  a  difficult  class  of  people  to  manage,' with 
little  regard  for  the  commercial  aspect  of  their  calling,  so  long  as  they 
attain  their  artistic  ends.  All  job  compositors  are,  or  should  be,  artists, 
and  that  they  are  no  exception  to  their  class  the  employing  printer  too 
often  learns,  wlien  he  finds  that  a  common  everyday  billhead,  which  he 
figured  could  be  set  in  two  hours,  has  taken  the  artist  who  set  it  (very 
handsomely,  too,)  just  four  hours ;  or  when  a  very  matter-of-fact  cir¬ 
cular  shows  up  several  hours  after  it  was  promised,  fairly  groaning  under 
the  lucight  of  combination  borders,  lavished  on  it  by  a  genius  who  saw 
a  chance  to  “  .spread  himself.”  Of  course,  the  average  customer  likes 
(but  won’t  pay  extra  for)  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  average  artist  con¬ 
siders  himself  entitled  to  an  increased  stipend  in  consideration  of  his 
efforts  to  put  as  much  work  into  the  job  as  it  will  stand.  Many  employ¬ 
ers,  even,  ajjpreciate  such  artistic  efforts,  and  yet  wonder  why  there  is 
no  profit  in  the  composing  room.  There  is  misdirected  talent  and 
energy  in  a  joh  office  where  “  art  ”  is  practiced  at  the  expense  of  the 
employer.  How  would  it  strike  the  printer  if  he  had  a  cylinder  press, 
with  brains  and  artistic  longings  strong  enough  to  enable  it  to  insist  on 
using  $2  ink  on  a  po.ster,  because  “  it  looks  better,  you  know,”  and 
“good  work  pays  the  best.” 

The  artistic  temperament  of  job  comj)s  crops  out  stronglyjwhen  the 
“  enterprising  ”  employer  buys  some  new  job  type.  With  one  impulse, 
all  the  compositors  strive  to  be  the  first  to  lug  it  into  the  work  in  hand, 
no  matter  what  it  is,  regardless  of  good  taste,  sometimes,  but  always 
regardless  of  economy.  This  is  natural,  but  it  is  injurious  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  employer,  and  it  is  disastrous  to  the  utility  of  the  type  as  a 
novelty  or  luxury,  and  too  soon  the  edge  of  the  novelty,  the  edge  of  the 
type,  and  the  edge  of  the  profit  is  gone.  When  we  stuck  type  we 
always  did  it,  and  we  don’t  blame  the  compositors,  because  few  human 
beings  ever  learn  the  lesson  that  they  could  be  commended  more  often 
for  what  they  refrain  from  doing,  than  for  what  they  do. 

We  have  read  of  a  celebrated  painter,  who,  being  at  one  time  too 
poor  to  buy  furniture,  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  cottage  the  finest  fur¬ 
niture,  upholsteries  and  draperies  he  could  imagine,  and  revelled  in 
luxuries  (?)  while  wanting  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  We  have 
found  the  counterpart  to  this  luxurious  cottage  in  many  job  printing 
offices.  The  artists  in  them  revel  in  a  profusion  of  fancy  type  and 
borders,  and  when  they  set  up  a  job  their  ideas  had  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  evolving  themselves,  but  all  their  inventiveness  and  energy  is 
recpiired  to  evolve  enough  leads,  quads,  spaces,  reglet  and  furniture  to 
sustain  the  beautiful  lines  in  their  proper  positions.  The  line  is  set,  and 
then  the  com]r  pulls  out  a  dozen  cases  to  find  spaces  enough  to  justify 
it,  or  has  to  untie  a  form  to  get  leads,  or  throw  in  a  fat  job  to  get  quads, 
until  finally  the  job  is  nicely  set,  satisfactorily  delivered,  and  paid  for  at 
the  price  agreed  on,  and  the  printer  feels  that  he  has  done  his  duty  well, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  tell  you  there  is  no  money  in  the 
printing  business,  because  .Smith,  Jones  and  Brown  are  cutting  prices. 


and  actually  doing  work  for  less  than  he  can  buy  the  paper  for  !  Per¬ 
haps  they  are,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  oblige  his  men  to 
waste  hours  in  setting  the  job  he  did  secure,  just  because  he  had  spent 
his  money  on  luxuries,  and  couldn’t  afford  the  necessities. 

When  an  employing  printer  estimates  that  a  job  will  consume  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  and  he  knows  it  can  be  done  in  that  time,  the  compositor 
should  be  instructed  to  do  it  in  that  time,  or  quicker,  and  avoid  unnec¬ 
essary  elaboration.  If  an  ornate  or  particularly  nice  job  is  paid  for, 
then  by  all  means  let  the  compositor  take  plenty  of  time  to  do  it,  but 
the  average,  ordinary  run  of  work  should  be  done  well,  quickly,  neatly, 
and  without  striving  after  “  effect.”  Do  good  work  always,  but  do 
it  with  some  regard  to  propriety.  Don’t  waste  your  sweetness  on  a 
butcher’s  card  or  a  simple  business  announcement.  If  your  compositor 
cannot  discriminate,  dictate  the  type  it  is  to  be  set  in  yourself.  He  will 
not  like  it,  but  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  soothe  his  feelings  by 
increasing  his  pay  out  of  your  increased  profit. 

Material  wears  out  too  quickly  in  the  jobroom,  especially  the  more 
expensive  type,  and  this  will  always  be  an  evil  where  every  style  of 
type  is  open  to  free  use  by  every  good,  bad  and  indifferent  compositor  in 
your  emirloy.  Our  theory  is,  that  scripts,  borders,  fancy  rules,  and  all 
delicate  letters  should  be  kept  in  caliinets  apart,  and  only  a  select  few 
of  your  men  allowed  to  use  them,  and  then  only  on  such  work  as  will 
afford  a  proper  extra  return  for  such  material.  This  plan  would  pre¬ 
serve  the  novelty  of  new  faces  in  your  work,  preserve  the  type,  and 
compel  your  average  work  to  be  executed  with  good,  durable  type. 
Cutting  of  brass  rule  should  be  done  only  by  permission  of  the  foreman, 
and  all  dotted  and'single  brass  rule,  at  least,  should  be  labor-saving.  It 
is  easier  for  the  compositor  to  cut  what  rule  he  wants  from  strips,  but  it 
does  not  jray.  I.eads,  slugs,  furniture  should  be  abundant,  and  all  labor- 
saving.  These  articles  are  all  cheap — cheaper  than  time,  every  time, 
and  for  fear  we  are  encroaching  too  much  on  the  time  of  our  readers, 
who  have  followed  us  so  far,  we  end,  by  hoping  that  not  one  of  them 
can  honestly  convict  himself  of  expecting  his  men  to  do  good  work 
in  quick  time  without  an  ample  supply  of  material,  or  of  employing 
artists  of  such  unrestrained  artistic  tendencies  as  will  prevent  them 
from  remembering  that  we  are  all  in  business  to  m.ake  a  dollar. — 
II.  L.  B.  in  Printers'  Revietv. 


RULING  TISSUE  PAPER. 

Ruling  light  papers — such  as  tissue  pajjer — is  a  process  which  cannot 
be  properly  carried  through  upon  the  ordinary  ruling  machines  on 
account  of  the  liability  to  crimp  and  gather  under  the  pens,  thus  causing 
irregular  or  imperfect  lines.  It  is  intended  also  to  so  rule  the  jraper 
that  the  lines  as  they  are  drawn  may  strike  through  the  substance  of  the 
paper  and  thus  present  both  surfaces  of  the  finished  sheet  alike,  and 
further,  to  rule  the  paper  in  a  continuous  sheet  as  it  is  delivered  from 
the  paper-making  machine.  The  paper  is  first  drawn  directly,  under 
tension,  over  a  roller  or  mandril,  and  from  thence  over  a  felt-covered 
roller,  which  revolves  in  a  trough  containing  a  solution  of  saccharine 
matter  and  ox-gall,  by  which  it  is  moistened,  so  as  to  put  it  in  proper 
condition  to  receive  the  ink.  From  the  roller  it  passes  under  a  brush 
roller,  having  its  periphery  armed  with  bristles  and  traveling  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  line  of  travel  of  the  paper.  The  office  of  this 
roller  is  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles  from  the  paper  caused  by  the 
moistening  operation.  The  paper  then  passes  to  a  drying  roller,  and, 
on  its  way  there,  to  below  the  ruling  pens,  which  are  supported  and 
supplied  with  ink  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  paper-ruling 
machine.  The  paper  thus  moistened  and  prepared  receives  the  ink  lines 
while  in  such  condition  that  the  same  may  strike  through  its  body.  The 
drying  roller  is  suitably  heated,  preferably  by  means  of  steam,  so  as  to 
dry  the  ink  as  soon  as  deposited  from  the  pens,  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
spreading  and  blurring  the  lines.  From  the  drying  roller  the  paper 
passes  between  calendering  rolls,  one  of  which  is  suitably  heated  so  as 
to  finally  dry  and  surface  the  paper.  The  paper  is  finally  wound  upon 
a  drum,  which  serves  not  only  to  roll  and  store  it,  but  to  draw  it  and 
I  keep  it  at  the  proper  tension  under  the  pens  so  as  to  receive  the  lines 
properly,  the  travel  of  the  web  or  blanket  being  so  regulated  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  drum  that  the  sheet  will  always  be 
I  taut  or  “  stretched  ”  when  passing  under  the  pens. 
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Specimens  from  Farmer,  Little  &  Co,,  Type  Founders, 


jMSW  — 63  &  65  “Beeknjaij 

J-Xi'id  6—  &  6-i  Gold  ^ti'eet. 


CpiGi^G© — ’  0-3  N|<nji'oo  .Street.. 
Cljas.  [vc^ss,  Njanager, 


PATENT  PENDING. 

I  1  70  a  13  A— $13  00.  ISa  Lower  Case  Lout,  $0.00 

\]  TZ  £„ . 

i|  ■■  '/Z,  , 


Gkeat  Pki.meu  Idtl  Scuipt. 


35  a  G  A— $0.00 


/ClZyC<s^i:t^ri 


i  , 


tUL'J,  Ot^ 

7 


{Z'T'C-X/  ■  7 


T- 


?  iT^-ei-OC-O-tcS.  7^ciy7c'<x^c-c-€^J-^ 

r...jz£  PTaT.a  a.j 


[  PATENT  PENDING. 

;  -  70  a  S  A— $11.00.  30a  Lower  Case  Font,  $.5.00 

I  !  ^ 

I'  ^ 

I  <a-t 


IiEi.i.E  Script  No.  1. 


21  a  1  A— $7  no 


'  ■?-t-o<:i^i.oi.ci-  co-G-rir 


ez  ^  /t  f  /?- 


J  Ci-fc-J  y^Z-^a^c-c/a^lJ 


‘'6^y.y.  y 


.-.„  /Z  {A...... 

re.  ■re.£.}z7  ^^^c/r-e.£>J.c7ezi/-  ez  j^T-s^l-Ze-x^xr-'re^ 


y 


/c-£>  s£f 


^  a  8  A— $11.00.  30  a  Lower  Case  Font,  $5.00 


Two  I.iNE  I’icA  Hei.i.e  Scitii’T  No. 


A  ( A, 


-  &i » f>c.iyi  A'l 


I  a  1  A— $7.50 


RRct-L  Aa  O- ^i.ct.6  '£  cctc,  c/ 


y/<fAy  -  j  LA  oi^c/e.  /7  A  0/>  R.  COJOc/  (7'/£/£,-c^(>1^.  ‘^7o-a-cA, 


'e^CCyl'0'/CyCC'(^C'Z>  ^  COUt 


T«^c.aT  A.  ■/£c^  c/c./E^-'/a./i-C^H-  ^7  "yZ^ 'tc^E./'Oe/y  a  f^oc/  ,  trt 


cFt  ■c{.l./in^oyo-/y  -LOE.  iic-ci-^E^  tx-. 


J 
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1 

0rolier  K 

i  : 

Mechanical  Patent.  Mar.  31,  1883. 
Registered.  No.  69,178. 


TWO-I.INE  I’lCA  GHOI.IEIt. 


With  Three-Line  Pica  (36  Point)  Initials 


Scvenfeenth  ^nfeniafionaf  Convocation 
^^/^^ciation  for  of  ^^^uinsfrij 

^fed^e  on  Xiufiation  of  CftfCemtiers 

dKnowiiifj  that  the  ^nman  ^nnd,  intettigenttij  educated  and 
sfiffuttij  empfoijed,  has  rescued  man  from  ^Barbarism,  and  made 
his  position  far  superior  to  that  of  animafs  not  possessing  this 
iisefiif  appendage,  afso  betieving  that  it  can,  btj  fiuiicioiis  use, 
stitt  further  Cfevate  hiinianitij  and  Jfighten  the  CBnrdens  i/et 
"^mghiiig  heavitij  on  some  of  its  unfortunate  sons,  T  therefore 

^-^rebij  0^^hfuttij  ^venant 


^(oliat  mil  hands,  as  ^eft  as  those  of  others  pfaced  under  mij 
care,  shaft  be  carefiittij  instructed  in  some  handicraft  beneficiaf 
to  the  race,  and  that  Jf  ^itt  on  aft  occasions  endeavour  to  peep 
them  fiitfij  emptoijed  in  amps  of  use  or  beaiitij,  and  antf  refrain 
from  nptifting  them  in  am/  "^mi/  that  maij  injure  mi/  feffoavs, 
or  mar  the  fair  face  of  J2ature. 

oruj  26,  Xmi  S’fuhMrop.r 

^^^^^^^hngs  for  ^y^mnation 


Two  smaller  sizes  will  be  ready  for  delhfcry  in  October. 


The  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Agents,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.  ......  Type  Founders,  CHICAGO. 


TITLE  EXPANDED. 

IMPROVED  SERIES. 


24A,  48a,  Agate.  (5!4  Points  Standard  Measure.)-  $4.00 

J>OI>  OTMIJN  GIN 

'X'lio  .Bost  i’olioy  I’oi-  te.siiieii  tt>  adopt  tJOH 

fSi  I  Oi-a  tor.s 

Agate  Cast  on  Nonpareil  body  when  desired;  24A,  48a,  $3.70 


18A,  36a,  Nonpareil.  (6  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $3.15 

J  joiitl  Eloeiit  ioiin  r>'  <ji  >'in !«•  resist >rs 

1  i:s  X*olitiA*al  Enl  lilt  wilt  t^lsi 


18A,  36a.  Brevier.  (8  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $3.70 

OF 

File  Pen  3Iig'liiiei*  Xlimi  llie  S-woetl 
SliiHliiiig’  I^entlei*  "Wi-itei* 


18A,  36a,  Bourgeois.  (9  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $4.05 

SE.VjNOER  CIISCUI ^ aforh 
C'oiKliiel e<l  williiii  I’siely  J^iiiew  US'? 
Eiiveiioiiietl  Ui  lei*iiiie<‘w 


12A,  24a,  Long  Primer.  (10  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $3.20 

01^1:01  VIN 

Ilai'p  ol'  'X'lioxisssaiLcl  SIJ 

6A,  12a,  Great  Primer.  (18  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $3.86 

•->  C  liiiaiioocl’j^  TXayj^ 


lOA,  20a,  Pica.  (12  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $3.60 

G-l:  ^Vi*c*tio  XDxploi’sit 

6A,  12a.  Paragon.  (20  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $5.75 

R^XIOIVH 

ITor*  AAr*tillei:”v  ^ 


4A,  8a,  Double  Pica.  (24  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $5.45 

Liglitning  Speed  Tpain 


Double  Columbian.  (32  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $6.80 

IVOTE  Book 


3A,  5a,  Double  Paragon.  (40  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $10.00 


3A,  5a,  Four  Line  Pica.  (48  Points  Standard  Measure.)  $13.25 


FIGURES  WITH  ALL  SIZES  IN  THIS  SERIES. 


SPACES  AND  QUADS  WITH  ALL  SIZES  EXCEPT  NONPAREIL  AND  PICA. 
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F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co., 

208  &  210 
Randolph  Street, 

Chicago. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all 
kinds  of 

R 

++++++++++ 

p 

aper. 

++++++++++ 

JT 

A.  ZEESE  &  CO., 

ELECTROTYPERS, 

Map  and  Photo-Engravers, 

- AND  — 

Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 

119  MONROR  ST"., 

2,  4,  6  and  8  Custom  House  Place,  CH  1C  AGO 

- - - 

SPECIMEN  SHEETS  OF 

ALMANACS'  — ^ 

- AND - 

CALENDARS 

1888, 

AND  CHRISTMAS  GUTS, 

WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


F.  L.  HURLBUTT. 

CHAS.  R.  WILBER. 


GEO.  E.  MATTHEWS. 

R.  E.  POLLOCK. 


BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


MORGANS  &  WILCOX  M’F’G  CO. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


—  M  an  u  lac  Hirers  of — 

PRINTERS’  WOOD  ROODS, 

Wood  Type,  Proof  Presses, 
AND  General  Dealers. 


—  Dealers  in  — 


METAL  TYI-'^E, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  OP 

U.  S.  Type  Founders. 


FULL  LINES  OF  BLACK  AND  COLORED 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

-siINKSw— 

ART?  I N JK  B-» 

IN  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  COLORS. 


Office  and  Factory,  ii  and  ij  Dayton  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Patent  Stereotype  Block. 

Hooks  on  all  four  sides. 

Larger  capacity  than  any  other  Block. 

Lessens  the  number  of  Blocks  required  to  run  an  office. 

Plates  located  without  measurement. 

Perfect  register  secured  for  color  work  without  spacing. 

A  small  cut  may  be  locked  up  in  the  middle  of  a  large  Block 
without  trouble. 

Changes  of  Blocks  for  different  size  pages  avoided. 

Often  saves  an  extra  make-ready. 

Large  orders  already  filled,  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 

All  kinds  of  Stereotype  Blocks  furnished,  and  all  guaranteed 
nrst-class. 

Send  for  prices. 


ALL  OUR  GOODS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 
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Established  1804. 

-  Filled. 

pARMER,  PiTTLE  &  Qo. 


CHICAGO  :  154  Monroe  St. 

NEW  YORK  :  63.65  Beekman  St. 


Type  founders. 


N 


EWSPAPER 

DRE.SSE.S. 


JOB  OFFICE 
J  OUTFITS. 


OUR 

BOOK  AND 
NEWSPAPER 


TVPR 


Cast  from  the 
BEST  QUALITY 

JL  JL  JL  -1 _ J  DURABLE  METAL 


For  Wear,  Accuracy  and  Finish,  Excelled  by  None. 


- OUR  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS - 


Ill  JOB,  DISPLAY  TYPE  and  SCRIPTS  are  so  varied  that  we  can  fit  out  a 
Complete  Office  in  otir  own  type.  Cast  on  our  own.  or  the  point  system,” 
the  pica  of  which  is  identical  with  ours. 


Type  of  other  Founders  furnished  when  desired. 


Printing-  Pres.ses,  Printing  Inks,  Paper  Cutters. 

ON  HAND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cases,  Cab/nets,  Stands, 

Galleys,  Imposing  Stones, 

ETC. 

‘^Tr^^nch.}  Ciia.s.  B.  Ross,  Manager.  -J  st. 


PRINTING  INK 


WORKS. 

C.  E.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

710  Sansom  St.  Philadelphia, 


27  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
66  SHARP  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 
198  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


Hamilton  &  Baker, 


GARDEN  CITY  TYPEFOUNDRY 

Manufacttirers  and  Dealers  in 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Holly  Wood  Type, 


MachineTy  and  Material, 

Also 

Chicago  Stands  and  Drying  Racks, 

DeVos’  Pat.  Lead  and  Slug  Rack,  j 

Cabinets,  Cases,  Stands,  Wood  Furniture,  j 
Reglet,  Imposing  Stones,  Etc. 

Dealers  in  Second-Hand  Machinery. 

Importers  of 

GERMAN  INKS  AND  BRONZES. 

FACTORY:  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS: 

Cor.  19th  &  Blackwell  Sis.  338,340,342  Dearborn  St. 

Tei.ephone  1745. 

G  IT  I  G  AGO. 


Also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

- - Printers  Materials, - - 

CABINETS,  REGLETS, 

CASES,  FURNJTURE, 

STANDS,  CUTTING  STICKS, 

- Printer  s'  Tools  and  Inks.= - 


We  can  furnish  any  Special  Wood  Work  wanted.  Estimates 
i  cheerfully  furnished. 

Send  for  new  Specimen  Books,  just  out. 

HAMILTON  &  BAKER, 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
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The  Liberty  Job  Printing  Press. 

FOR  FOOT  OR  STEAM  POWER. 

Awarded  Highest  Preinhtms  wherever  placed  on  Exhibition. 

WORLD’S  FAIR  PREMIUMS:  Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1875:  London,  1862;  Paris,  1867;  Vienna,  1873;  Philadelphia,  1876;  New  Orleans,  1885. 
OTHER  PREMIUMS:  Manchester,  1875;  Santiago  de  Chili,  1875;  Antwerp,  1885;  Stockholm,  1886,  etc. 


MORE  THAN  10,000  IN  USE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Siii)erior 

in 

Speed,  Strength, 
Durability 
and 

Convenience. 


Unexcelled 

in 

Evenness  and 
Clearness 
of 

Impression. 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT  THROW-OFF,  PURCHASER  S  Cllt 

Many  New  Improvements  patented  in  the  United  States^  Englandy  Germany ^  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  etc. 


FIVE  REGULAR  SIZES  BUILT. 

Inside  Inside  Fountainif  Skeleton  Rubber 


Regular  Clia^e.  Skeleton  Chase.  Price,  ordered  with  Chases.  Blankets.  Boxing. 


No.  2  —  7  X  11  in. 

V/z  xim  in 

.,  8200.00 

$25.00 

$3.50 

$1.25 

86  00 

No.  2  A—  9  X  13 

X  1354 

250.00 

2.5.00 

4.00 

1.50 

6.00 

No,  3  —10  X  15 

11  X  16 

800.00 

25.00 

4.50 

2.00 

7..50 

No.  3  A— 11  X  17 

12  X  18 

350.00 

25.00 

5.00 

2.25 

9.00 

No.  4  —13  X  19 

14  X  20 

400.00 

25.00 

5.50 

2.50 

10.00 

TWO  EXTRA  STRONG  SIZES  BUILT 

For  cutting  and  creasing  paper  boxes,  embossing,  printing  on  wood  or  metal,  woolen 

advertising  mat.,  salt 

bags,  cutting  and  printing  album  mat 

s  in  one 

impression,  etc. 

No.  3A-11  xl7  in. 

12  X  18  in.. 

8350.00 

$25.00 

$5.00 

$2.25 

$9.00 

No.  4  — l:!xl9 

11  X  20 

42.5.00 

25.00 

5.50 

2.50 

10.00 

Three  (regular)  chases,  two  sets  of  roller-stocks,  one  roller-mold,  one  hand-roller, 
and  two  wrenches  (with  throw-off  presses,  ihree)  go  with  each  Press. 

Extra  distribution  (seven-roller  arrangement)  for  the  highest  class  color  work, 
®15.00  extra  for  either  size. 

Steam  fixtures  (either  regular  shifter  or  our  Patent  Combination  Brake  and 
Shifter,  at  the  purchaser’s  choice),  $15.00,  either  size. 

Overhead  steam-fixtures  (including  one  countershaft,  two  hangers,  two  cone  pulleys, 
one  driving  pulley)  with  three-speed  cones,  $20.00;  with  four-speed  cones,  $25.00. 

Fountains  not  ordered  with  Press,  $32.50  for  No.  2  and  No.  2  A;  $35  00  for 
No.  3,  No.  3  A  and  No.  4. 

The  Liberty  Press  is  built  on  the  interchangeable  plan,  and  any  part  can  be 
had  at  once,  fitting  exactly  the  one  to  be  replaced. 

All  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  in  Printing  Materials  sell  our  machines. 

Reasonable  terms  to  responsible  printers. 


Libbrty  Maghinr  Works, 

(  Established  1859 ) 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

54  Frankfort  St. - - - NEW  YORK. 

.  .  .  WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS  AND  TERMS  TO  .  .  . 

THE  GARDEN  CITY  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  338,  340  and  342  Dearborn  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WHERE  NEW  STYLE  LIBERTY  PRESSES  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION. 
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'‘A  Reyolution  in  Galleys!’' 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

AN  ALL-73/?  ASS  GALLEY  SOLD  AT  THE  SA7HE  PRICE  AS  A  TRASS- 
LINED  GALLEY  IIERETOEORE. 


We  lierewith  take  the  pleasure  of  introducing  our  “All-Brass  Galley’’ 


which  is  the  most  durable,  strongest,  more  accurate  and  everlasting  Galley  manufactured  for  the  price. 

Our  Galley  is  made  of  a  Solid  Brass  Rim,  mechanically  put  together,  and  will  stand  any  pressure.  It  is 
above  all  other  Galleys  with  soldered  or  riveted  rims. 

These  Galleys  have  had  a  fair  trial  and  stood  their  test,  which  the  testimonials  below  will  show. 


ALL-BRASS  GALLEY  “SUCCESS.” 


Single . .  . 

Single  . 

NEWSPAPER  GALLEYS. 

. SH  ^  inside . 

. 3^  X  15^  “  . 

.  I  75 

Quarto . 

Foolscap 

JOB  GALLEYS. 

. 8^  X  13  inside . 

.  0  X  14  “  .  .  . 

. $2  50 

2  1^ 

Single  ... 

.  . . ^3/  X  II Y  “  . 

.  I  50 

Medium  . 

.  10x16  “  ... 

Medium . 

. 5  X  “  . 

.  2  25 

Royal  . 

....  I  2  X  1 8  “ 

.  ?  CO 

Double . 

. X  23^  “  . 

.  2  50 

Super  Royal . 

.  14x21  “  . 

Octavo . 

JOB  GALLEYS. 

. 6  X  10  inside . 

Imperial . 

Republican . 

.  4  50 

.  5  00 

TESTIMONIAIaS  : 


“THE  WORLD”  Composing  Room. 


“THE  SUN”  Composing  Room. 


Messrs.  F.  WESEL  &  CO.  New  York,  August  22,  1887. 

Gentlemen  :  Of  all  the  Galleys  that  you  have  furnished  to  “  The  World,” 
none  stand  better  wear  than  your  latest  invention,  the  All-Brass  “Success” 
Galley.  No  better  finished  Galley  has  come  under  my  observation  in  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  the  printing  business. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  CYPIOT. 


Messrs.  F.  WESEL  &  CO.  New  York,  August  20,  1887. 

Gents:  I  have  been  using  your  All-Brass  “  Success  ”  Galley  in  “The  Sun 
Office"  for  three  months,  and  can  truthfully  say  that  it  is  the  best  Galley  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  BODWELL. 


To  reduce  our  large  stock  of  Smooth-faced  Brass-lined  Galleys,  which  are  of  the  next  best  quality  to  the  All- 
Brass  Galley  “  Success,’’  we  will  offer  the  same  at  the  above  prices  with  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  off  for  cash  for 
the  next  three  months. 


F.  WESEL  &  CO.,  ■ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTERS’  MATERIALS, 

Patent  Stereotype  Blocks,  Brass  Rules,  Wrought  Iron  Chases,  Galley  Racks  and  other  Printers’ 
Material.  A  large  Stock  of  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Stands,  Cases, 
etc.,  etc.,  always  kept  on  hand. 

No.  11  Sprucr  STRKE.T,  M  N E.W  YORK. 

TWO  DOORS  BELOW  THE  TRIBUNE  BUILDING. 


N.  B. — Old  Brass  Galleys  taken  in  exchange  for  the  All-Brass  Galley  “Success.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects, 
we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anonymous  letters  will 
not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  our  correspondents  will  please  give  names  —  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  they  desire  to  remain  incog.,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


FROM  OTTUMWA. 

To  the  Editor :  Ottumwa,  September  7,  1887. 

No.  73  is  moving  along  slowly,  with  no  change  for  better  or  worse. 
Times  must  improve  some  presently,  as  the  campaign  is  opening  up  in 
this  city. 

The  union  printers  must  not  forget  that  the  Democrat,  of  this  city, 
is  “  closed  ”  yet.  A  good  many  tourists  come  to-  town  and  go  to  that 
office  and  are  told  that  it  is  “all  right,”  thus  endeavoring  to  get  them 
to  go  to  work  under  a  misrepresentation. 

Labor  Day  was  celebrated  by  all  the  various  tradesmen  of  the  city. 
'I'wo  thousand  men  in  line.  With  men  and  floats  the  parade  reached 
twenty  blocks.  The  crowd  was  addressed  by  lion.  J,  R.  Sovereign, 
of  Atlantic,  state  organizer  of  the  K.  of  L.,  and  Col.  S.  A.  Moore,  of 
Bloomfield. 

No.  73  feels  highly  honored  by  having  its  financial  secretary 
appointed  as  state  organizer  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

M.  Quad. 

A  GOOD  VOUCHER. 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  August  26,  1887. 

That  electricity  in  paper  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  printers  is  a 
universal  e.vperience,  and  they  have  tried  almost  innumerable  methods 
to  overcome  it  until  most  of  them  have  concluded  that  there  are  certain 
grades  of  paper  which  generate  so  much  electricity  while  printing  that 
they  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  cold  weather. 

Having  witnessed  so  many  failures,  I  had  little  faith  in  new  attempts 
to  overcome  it,  when  Mr.  L.  E.  Bathrick,  an  electrician,  came  into  the 
pressroom  last  fall,  and  said  that  he  thought  he  could  remedy  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  amuse  himself,  and  would  not 
hinder  our  work,  that  he  might  go  ahead,  but  that  I  had  no  faith  in  his 
accomplishing  it.  After  a  few  days  he  applied  his  method  to  one  of  our 
presses,  when  to  my  astonishment,  it  enabled  me  to  print  paper  that  was 
so  full  of  electricity  that,  without  his  appliance,  would  stick  together  on 
the  fly-table  as  if  glued ;  with  it,  each  sheet  could  be  straightened 
without  difficulty. 

Having  tested  it  through  the  coldest  weather  last  winter,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  recommending  it  as  doing  its  work  satisfactorily. 

22  and  24  West  Thirteenth  street.  Sam  S.  H.vrt. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CASE. 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  September  5,  1887. 

The  circular  issued  by  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  dated 
Augu.st  29,  on  the  nine-hour  question,  suggested  the  above  heading.  In 
business  matters  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  are  two  parties  at 
least  in  a  transaction,  but  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union  seems  to 
ignore  all  parties  save  itself.  The  circular  says  that  “  the  union,  at  its 
meeting,  held  August  28,  decided  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten 
hours  daily  to  nine  hours,”  and  fixes  the  time  November  i,  in  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  International  Typographical  Convention.  This  is 
final ;  but  the  circular  generously  says  that  the  “  officers  of  the  union 
are  prepared  to  meet  in  conference  with  the  employers  interested,  if  it  is 
desirableT  The  circular  also  states  “  that  the  union  has  decided  that 
the  weekly  scale  of  wages  shall  stand  as  at  present.”  This  is  also  final. 
The  King  of  the  Case  dictates — all  other  parties  are  ruled  out. 

The  Chicago  Pressmen’s  Union  have  also  decided  to  adopt  the  nine 
hour,  although  the  edict  of  the  Pressmen’s  Union  will  effect  only  a  few 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  .States.  Practically,  the  Chicago  union 
printers  will  have  to  produce  as  much  in  nine  hours  as  other  cities  and 
the  non-union  printers  in  Chicago  do  in  ten  hours,  or  be  handicapped 
to  that  extent  in  competition. 

Do  these  unions  know  what  they  are  doing  ?  Are  they  determined 
to  drive  other  branches  of  printing  out  of  Chicago,  as  they  have  book 


printing  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  now  exact  from  the  union  offices 
of  Chicago  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  more  in  wages  than  is  paid  by 
non-union  offices  in  this  city,  and  offices  in  surrounding  towns  ?  They 
now  decide  the  attempt  to  impose  an  additional  burden  of  twenty-live 
per  cent  on  union  offices.  Can  union  offices  live  under  this  additional 
exaction  ?  They  cannot  do  it ! 

The  employing  printers  must  organize  at  once — self-protection 
demands  it.  They  must  not  only  organize  in  Chicago,  but  wherever  a 
typographical  union  exists.  They,  too,  must  have  an  International 
Union  ;  in  no  other  way  can  the  employing  printer  have  a  voice  in 
decisions  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  his  business. 

Union  Emi'loyer. 


AN  EMPLOYER’S  EXPERIENCE. 

To  the  Editor  :  Portl.and,  Oregon,  August,  16,  1887. 

Having  read  numerous  valuable  articles  in  your  estimable  journal 
regarding  the  cost  of  work  in  the  printing  office,  I  wish  to'  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  your  patrons,  the  following  statistics  as  taken  from 
my  books,  showing  the  actual  work  performed  and  its  actual  cost  for  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1887.  These  figures  do  not  include  either 
interest  on  investment  or  wear  of  material,  but  are  actual  expenses  paid 
for  labor  and  incidentals.  The  figures  are  arrived  at  as  follo\ys : 

The  total  amount,  covering  labor,  insurance,  expenses,  advertising, 
stationery  and  loss  and  gain  accounts  is  ^7,940.21  ;  of  this  amount 
$4,962.64  was  paid  for  labor  on  timework,  piecework  and  presswork, 
and  $2,977.57  for  other  expenses,  which  (being  sixty  per  cent)  is  appor¬ 
tioned  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  work  performed 
and  its  cost : 


Number  of  ems  time  composition . 

Number  of  hours  time  composition . 

“  “  corrections  and  alterations . 

“  “  imposing  timework . . 

“  “  “  piecework . 

Total . 

Number  of  hours  distribution . 

Hours— Total  time . 

Amount  paid . 

Add  sixty  per  cent  other  expenses . 

Total  cost . 

-Average  cost  including  distribution,  per  hour. . . , 
Average  cost  per  hour,  not  including  distributior 

PRESSWORK. 

Number  of  impressions  6  mos . 

Hours  worked,  net . 

Hours  paid  for,  gross . 

Amount  paid . 

Fuel  for  engine . 

Sixty  per  cent  other  expenses . 

Total  cost . 

Average  cost  per  hour,  net . 

Average  cost  per  thousand  impressions . 


603,731 


2,854:10 

206:50 

303:20 

685:05 


4,049:2s 

1,766:50 

5,816:15 

.  $2,607  82 

.  1,564  69 


$  72 
1  03 


2,364:00 


$',325  41 

120  00 
795  24 
$2,240  65 

i  95 

1  25 


PIECEWORK. 


Number  of  ems  set . 2,285,000 

Amount  paid  at  45c . $1,029  4i 

Sixty  per  cent  other  expenses .  617 

685:05  hours  imposition  at  72c .  493  23 

Total  cost .  $2,140  28 

Average  cost  per  1,000  ems .  gj 


These  figures  show  what  the  work  actually  cost  us. 

F.  \V.  B. 


FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor:  Indi.anapolis,  .Sejitember  5,  18S7. 

Union  matters  are  still  in  an  unsettled  condition  in  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  offices,  but  the  Messrs.  New  and  Craig  are  having  a  hard  time  of 
it  in  keeping  a  sufficient  number  of  rodents  to  get  out  their  pajiers,  as 
they  are  deserting  them  by  the  score.  They  find  that  they  have  secured 
a  set  of  incompetent  workmen,  who  make  it  a  business  to  take  the 
places  of  competent  men,  and  only  stay  long  enough  to  hear  of  some 
other  place  where  the  proprietors  and  their  men  have  some  imaginary 
grievances,  where  they  flock  like  buzzards  to  a  piece  of  carrion.  By 
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advertising  in  a  Chicago  paper  and  scouring  the  country  for  all  the  boys 
and  incompetents  lying  around  loose,  they  have  been  able  so  far  to  keep 
their  organs  afloat;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Post,  the  organ  of  the 
working  people,  is  gaining  ground  right  along,  and  on  account  of  the 
stand  that  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  have  taken  toward  organized  labor, 
their  candidate  for  mayor,  Mr.  Walter  W.  Dany,  an  acknowledged 
advocate  of  unions,  will  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  election,  for  the 
action  of  these  papers  give  the  lie  to  their  professions  of  friendship  to 
organized  workingmen.  At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  the 
4th  it  was  decided  to  purchase  a  Hoe  web  press  of  Marder,  Luse  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  to  print  their  editions  on,  as  their  press  facilities  at  present 
are  wholly  inadequate. 

Labor  Day  was  observed  here  in  a  huge  manner.  The  parade  was 
one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  in  the  city ;  over  three  thousand  people 
were  in  line.  The  industrial  display  was  very  fine.  Typographical 
Union  No.  i  and  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  17,  had  the  best  turnout  they 
ever  had,  and  made  a  fine  appearance.  After  the  parade  there  were 
speeches,  sack  races,  bicycle  races,  horse-racing,  dancing,  etc.,  at 
Exposition  building  and  grounds,  and  an  immense  crowd  spent  the  day 
very  pleasantly,  and  it  was  truly  a  labor  holiday,  business  being  nearly 
all  suspended. 

Bids  are  out  for  the  contract  for  the  state  printing  for  the  next  two 
years.  It  will  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Burford’s  (the  present  contractor)  time  expires  in  October. 

About  November  i,  Mr.  Ed.  P.  Fulmer,  a  member  of  No.  17,  will 
start  an  office  to  do  presswork  exclusively,  such  as  newspaper,  cata¬ 
logue  and  large  classes  of  printing.  He  has  purchased  a  large  Hoe 
press  and  engine,  and  expects  to  run  night  and  day  when  he  commences. 
He  is  a  No.  i  workman  and  deserves  success. 

Mr.  Plenry  Konnersman,  foreman  of  Carlon  &  Hollenbeck’s  com¬ 
posing  room,  took  his  friends  by  surprise  by  getting  married  on  the 
evening  of  August  17.  The  lucky  bride  was  Miss  Clara  Belle  Miller, 
of  West  Market  street.  J.  M. 

FROM  OMAHA. 

To  the  Editor  :  Omah.'V,  September  5,  1887. 

“  Vigilance,  the  price  of  liberty,”  seems  to  be  a  standard  maxim  of 
Omaha  Typographical  Union,  No.  190.  I  believe  many  of  the  defeats 
which  local  unions  sustain  are  due  largely  to  hasty  action,  and  improper 
and  incomplete  consideration  of  the  steps  about  to  be  undertaken.  In 
fact,  this  alone  will  account  for  a  majority  of  the  failures  in  life,  whether 
in  the  affairs  of  private  life  or  in  attempting  to  carry  out  needed  reforms 
in  corporate  existence.  No  organization  should  lose  sight  of  this  fact  if 
it  hopes  to  succeed. 

As  to  our  local  union,  I  must  say  that  no  question  of  moment  is  put 
to  a  final  vote  until  it  is  held  up  to  view  from  all  sides,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  members  vote  intelligently.  So  thoroughly  are  all 
matters  sifted,  that  very  often  adjourned  meetings  are  required  to  be 
held,  after  a  six  hours’  session,  in  order  to  get  through  the  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  lengthy  order  of  business.  I  notice  that  a  few  are  disposed  to  call 
some  of  the  proceedings  “wrangling,”  “blowing,”  and  the  like,  and 
this  may  be  observed  in  all  orders,  but  the  nervous  gentlemen  who 
denominate  it  as  such  should  be  willing  to  endure  these  small  trials 
without  murmur,  inasmuch  as  the  best  interests  of  the  union  are  sub¬ 
served,  and  I  confess  they  are,  as  a  rule.  But  little  thought  is  given 
to  personal  considerations;  all  centers  to  the  good  of  the  order. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Typographical  Union  the  Pressmens, 
.Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers’  Union  visited  the  printers  in  a  body,  by 
invitation.  Many  of  them  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with 
the  courtesy  extended,  and  the  workings  of  the  Typographical  Union. 
Six  or  eight  new  members  were  initiated,  besides  transacting  much  other 
business  of  importance  and  holding  a  special  meeting  the  following 
Sunday. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Omaha  is  to  be  blessed  (?)  with  another  afternoon 
paper.  As  yet  its  name  is  not  made  public,  if,  indeed,  the  proposed  new 
sheet  is  yet  named.  This  will  make  six  English  daily  papers  —  three 
evening  and  three  morning — besides  two  or  three  dailies  printed  in 
foreign  languages.  Some  say,  “  The  more  the  merrier,”  but  to  one 
entirely  disinterested,  and  yet  having  some  knowledge  of  what  is 
exi)ected  of  and  required  to  keep  a  daily  paper  on  its  feet,  it  seems  as 


though  the  field  for  daily  papers  in  this  city  is  almost  if  not  entirely 
covered.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  proposed  new  sheet  is  to  be 
born  with  a  mission,  ostensibly  that  of  “knocking  the  daily  Bee  out.” 
I  imagine  the  knocking-out  process  will  be  very  much  like  an  attempt 
of  a  raft  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  river  without  the  aid  of  steam.  If 
reports  are  true,  however,  a  lively  time  will  follow  the  birth  of  the 
embryo  concern,  as  some  $60,000  in  stock,  paid  in,  is  said  to  have 
already  been  subscribed,  and  that  a  perfecting  press  has  been  ordered, 
and  is  now  being  built  for  the  new  paper. 

For  weeks  past  several  job  offices  have  been  doing  overtime  work, 
principally  on  account  of  the  fair  and  G.  A.  R.  reunion,  both  of  which 
begin  here  today.  Already  the  city  is  crowded,  and  the  pertinent 
question  is :  “  What  shall  be  done  to  take  care  of  the  crowds  yet 
arriving?”  Trade  prospects  are  good,  better  than  at  this  time  a  year 
ago’.  G.  A.  W. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PRESSMEN. 

To  the  Editor:  New  York,  August  15,  1887. 

It  strikes  me  that  some  information  regarding  the  status  of  the  press¬ 
men  of  this  city  might  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers.  To  that 
end  I  shall  address  myself  in  this  communication. 

For  twenty  years  or  more,  a  portion  of  them  have  been  organized  as 
the  Adams’  Press  Association ;  this  embraces  nearly  all  the  Adams’ 
pressmen  of  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  at  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
bookwork  done  here  was  printed  on  those  presses.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
introduction  of  cylinder  presses  on  that  class  of  work,  it  was  found 
necessary,  a  few  years  since,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  association  by 
accepting  cylinder  pressmen  to  membership  therein,  the  title  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  being  changed  to  the  “  Adams’  and  Cylinder  Printing  Press 
Association.”  This  association,  I  believe,  from  the  start,  has  included  a 
benefit  organization.  Its  jurisdiction  has  been  accepted  in  the  principal 
book  offices,  such  as  Harper’s,  Trow’s,  Appleton’s,  Little’s,  DeVinne’s, 
etc.  In  the  down-town  and  smaller  offices  generally,  until  a  few  years 
since,  there  was  no  organization  at  all,  and,  while  wages  therein  always 
bore  a  certain  relation  to  those  paid  in  the  union  offices,  it  was  due  to 
no  organized  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  pressmen  working  in  them,  but 
rather  because  the  association  had  set  a  scale  that  was  recognized  in 
some  offices.  Something  like  five  years  ago,  a  pressmen’s  charter  was 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  International  Typographical  Union.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  and  since,  that  those  obtaining  the  charter  were  not 
pressmen  but  feeders.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  certain  number  of  pressmen, 
who  were  not  connected  with  the  Adams,  etc..  Association,  found  their 
way  into  No.  9,  as  the  new  union  was  numbered.  As  will  unavoidably 
occur  wherever  there  are  two  or  more  organizations  covering  the  same 
jurisdiction,  dissensions  were  continually  cropping  up ;  charges  and 
countercharges  were  bandied  about  to  such  an  extent  that  unity  and  its 
practice,  among  the  pressmen  of  New  York,  looked  very  far  away 
indeed. 

About  this  time  outside  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  to  endeavor 
to  harmonize  the  different  elements.  About  a  year  and  a  half  since, 
both  organizations  came  very  near  amalgamating  forces,  but  for  some 
reason,  unknown  to  your  correspondent,  the  negotiations  failed,  and 
matters  remained  as  they  were.  Since  then  members  of  both  organi¬ 
zations,  regretting  the  want  of  unity  existing  in  the  craft,  set  themselves 
to  remedy  the  evil,  and  with  such  good  effect  that  the  charter  of  No.  9, 
by  the  aid,  and  on  the  petition  of  pressmen,  members  of  that  union,  was 
revoked  at  the  Buffalo  session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 
Committees  of  both  bodies  now  set  to  work  in  earnest,  adopted  a  consti¬ 
tution,  made  a  temporary  organization,  and  applied  to  the  International 
Typographical  Union  for  a  charter.  Everything  being  satisfactory,  the 
charter  was  granted,  and  the  action  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Adams’  and  Cylinder  Association,  was  fully  indorsed  by  that  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  proper  steps  taken  to  transfer  its  membership  to  the  new 
union. 

The  officers  of  temporary  organization  are:  Isaac  Wood,  president; 
John  V.  Malley,  vice-president ;  Benjamin  Thompson,  treasurer;  James 
Gelson,  secretary  ;  Dennis  Sullivan,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Charles  Gamewell,  second  vice-president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  for  the  successful  termination  of 
the  efforts  for  a  true  union  of  New  York  pressmen,  and  it  is  not  too 
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mucli  to  say,  tliat  to  liis  efforts  in  the  matter  may  be  attributed  its 
speedy  termination  as  well. 

Prominent  among  New  York  pressmen  engaged  in  bringing  about 
the  new  state  of  affairs,  may  be  mentioned  :  Messrs.  Charles  Tompkins, 
W.  J.  Kelly,  Thomas  McLaughlin,  J.  J.  Dawers,  Isaac  Wood,  —  Lewis, 
Frank  J.  Ball,  James  Gelson,  Benjamin  Thompson  and  Burtis  Van 
Plennik. 

Now  that  the  snag,  disunion,  is  removed,  may  we  not  hope  that 
No.  34,  with  the  membership  it  will  have,  and  its  wide  sphere  of  action, 
will  be  able  to  place  itself  in  the  van,  and  be  an  aid  and  an  example  to 
its  sister  unions  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  Yours  respectfully,  T.  J.  H. 

FROM  ENGLAND. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor :  Sheffield,  August  22,  1887. 

The  condition  of  the  printing  trade,  on  the  whole,  continues  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  the  future  outlook  is  said  to  be  very  good.  The  usual 
slack  season  is  drawing  near  its  close,  agriculturists  are  now  having  their 
harvest,  and  perhaps  the  printers’  harvest  will  immediately  follow.  The 
general  trade  of  the  country  is  steadily  improving,  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  criticisms  which  frequently  appear  in  the  newspapers.  The 
paper  trade  has  suffered  severely  from  foreign  competition  and  poor 
prices  during  the  last  few  years,  but  there  is  now  a  slight  show  of  its 
revival. 

The  returns  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  for  the  past 
quarter  prove  that  body  to  be  progressive.  I'he  chief  consummation  to 
be  desired,  the  increase  of  funds  and  membership,  is  being  achieved  in 
a  very  marked  manner,  while  the  members  of  the  society  and  their 
employers  continue  to  work  together  very  smoothly.  .Some  of  the 
typographical  societies  connected  with  the  provinces  report  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  funds  through  the  prevalence  of  trade  disputes,  which  have 
been  rather  common  during  the  last  half-year. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-one  printers  have  emigrated  from  this 
country  during  the  past  twelve  months,  a  number  unprecedented  for 
many  years  past.  An  assembly  of  England’s  leading  typographers  has 
been  held  at  Leicester  this  month,  and  has  satisfactorily  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Typographia,  an  association  organized  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  to  the  Chicago  Typothetm,  which  has  for  its 
object  “  the  well-being  alike  of  masters,  workmen  and  apprentices.”  It 
is  purposed  to  establish  branches  of  the  association  in  the  most  important 
centers  of  the  printing  industry,  and  already  considerable  advance  has 
been  made  in  their  formation.  The  idea  of  a  printers’  library  and  the 
collection  of  specimens  of  modern  typography,  together  with  the  peri¬ 
odical  reading  of  papers  bearing  on  subjects  relating  to  the  craft,  cannot 
fail  to  be  welcomed  by  all  progressive  printers  —  there  are  many  such  — 
the  cooperation  of  whom  will  result  in  the  association  becoming,  in  a 
very  substantial  degree,  the  means  of  bringing  the  “  art  preservative  of 
arts  ”  to  its  highest  development. 

The  number  of  classes  devoted  to  the  technical  education  of 
printers  continue  to  prosjrer,  and  perform  a  work  useful  alike  to  the 
present  and  to  the  coming  generation  of  typos.  The  classes  are  all  asso¬ 
ciated  in  some  manner  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  London, 
periodical  examinations  being  held  and  certiticates  of  proficiency 
granted.  The  desirability  for  technical  education  in  all  trades  is  now 
presenting  itself  very  vividly  before  the  British  Parliament,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  next  session  something  will  be  done  to  bring  our 
workpeople  on  a  level  footing  with  our  continental  competitiors,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland  and  France.  Englishmen  are  bad  to  beat,  and  the 
trade  of  our  country  will  never  diminish  if  our  workers  possess  equal 
advantages  with  the  foreigner. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of 
a  comparison  between  the  printing  appliances  of  our  forefathers  with 
those  of  today.  Messrs.  George  Falkner  &  Son  exhibit  a  collection  of 
printing  curiosities,  which  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  interest  of  all  typos. 
The  ancient  wooden  press,  here  to  be  seen  at  work,  is  very  similar  to 
that  employed  by  William  Caxton,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  age  and 
the  use  of  the  old  “dabber”  in  place  of  the  modern  ink-roller,  the  old 
pressman  and  the  “  devil  ”  show  some  good  work.  Compare  this  with 


the  lightning  newspaper  press  of  today.  What  a  contrast!  All  this  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  present  century,  a  reformation  scarcely  equaled. 

The  pope  is  about  to  receive  an  article  which  is  rarely  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  present.  The  Catholic  Club  of  London,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  holiness’  jubilee,  have  decided  to  forward  him  a 
“  printing  machine  of  the  newest  make.”  W'ith  a  small  dispersal  of  the 
“  needful,”  his  holiness  will  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  “  do  your 
own  printing”  dodge. 

The  printing  press  is  now  to  be  found  at  work  in  many  strange  and 
out-of-the-way  places  —  the  press  being  the  pioneer  of  progress,  multi¬ 
plication  of  presses  is  the  result.  A  printing  business,  appropriately 
called  the  Iona  Press,  has  been  established  on  the  small  Atlantic-washed 
island  of  Iona,  situate  among  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  and  many 
works,  striking  alike  for  text  and  illustrations,  have  been  issued. 

England  is  to  have  no  exhibition  of  importance  during  the  coming 
twelve  months;  they  are  so  numerous  this  year  that  the  idea  must  be 
worked  out  for  many  years  to  come.  The  big  thing  of  next  year  will 
be  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  which  is  even  going  to  be  more  ambitious 
than  the  shows  now  being  held,  and  already  promises  a  huge  success  for 
our  Scotch  neighbors,  who  generally  make  the  most  of  anything  they 
take  in  hand. 

English  newspapers  are  fettered  with  a  law  of  libel  which  puts  to 
derision  their  so-called  freedom  of  language.  Even  a  bona  fide  report 
of  a  public  meeting  may  render  the  unlucky  newspaper  proprietor  liable 
to  some  thousands  of  dollars  damages,  and  more  for  law  expenses.  Par¬ 
liament  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  possible. 

England  receives  more  literature  from  the  United  States  than  would 
be  apparent  from  the  distance  between  the  two  nations.  There  is  an 
exceedingly  large  demand  for  all  the  leading  New  York  monthlies,  which 
appear  everywhere  to  have  more  favor  than  our  own  productions.  The 
principal  American  humorous  journals  are  quite  common,  and  the  little 
humor  that  appears  in  our  own  is  usually  copied  from  them.  A  weekly 
reprint  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  appears  in  London,  and  circulates 
widely  all  over  the  country.  This  journal  has  done  much  to  acquaint 
our  people  with  American  life,  and  it  is  specially  appreciated  by  many 
who  have  brothers  and  sisters  over  the  “pool.’’ 

During  the  last  year  the  number  of  words  telegraphed  in  press  mes¬ 
sages  reached  the  total  of  578,382,655.  This  service  is  performed  at  a 
great  loss  to  the  government. 

Sunday  newspapers  are  becoming  very  popular ;  so  much  so  that  the 
six-day  press  is  beginning  to  denounce  them.  The  idea  of  issuing  papers 
on  Sunday  mornings  was  only  promoted  quite  recently,  but  already 
some  of  the  issues  have  attained  enormous  circulations,  and  a  profitable 
speculation  is  the  result,  which  will  lead  to  many  imitators. 

This  country  is  gradually  becoming  like  France,  where  Sunday  is 
little  recognized  as  a  day  of  rest  or  entire  cessation  of  labor.  Many 
towns  open  their  libraries  and  museums  on  this  day,  and  the  number  of 
visitors  frequently  averages  more  than  the  total  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Journalism  has  reached  such  a  state  of  irritation  in  Glasgow  that  one 
paper  there  accuses  another  of  stealing  its  “  typographical  errors.” 

_  Imprimeur. 

FROM  DETROIT. 

To  the  Editor :  Detroit,  September  6,  1887. 

The  celebration  of  Labor  Day  in  Detroit  was  a  complete  success  in 
every  way.  Long  before  the  hour  set  for  the  procession  to  start  the 
streets  through  which  the  same  passed  were  lined  with  people,  who  were 
patiently  waiting  to  see  the  head  of  the  line.  Better  weather  could 
not  have  been  wished  for,  the  day  being  glorious,  the  sunshine  mellow 
and  the  air  stirring.  Detroit  Typographical  Union  was  assigned  to  the 
first  division,  it  being  the  oldest  trades  union,  and  well  did  it  do  honor 
to  itself  in  every  way.  Let  credit  be  given  to  whom  credit  is  due.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  newspaper  men,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  who  wore  light  hats  and  dusters.  No.  18  would  not  have  been 
awarded  the  prize  of  a  handsome  silver  tilting  water  pitcher  which  was 
offered  by  City  Treasurer  Schmittdiel  for  the  best  appearing  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  four  different  newspaper  chapels  went  into  the  business  with 
a  will,  and  an  item  appearing  in  one  of  the  dailies  does  injustice  to  the 
promoters  when  it  says  that  some  of  the  job  men  were  being  ignored  in 
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regard  to  Labor  Day.  The  four  newspaper  chapels  decided  upon  a 
proper  uniform,  and  the  job  printers  had  the  same  opportunity  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  Consequently  %ve  newspaper  men  feel  proud.  Many  compli¬ 
mentary  remarks  were  overheard  on  the  march  about  the  printers  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  good  appearance.  The  printers  were  headed  by  the  Fourth 
Regiment  Band,  one  of  the  best  bands  in  this  city.  The  tattered  reno¬ 
vated  emblem  of  the  old  Typographical  Union  of  1852  was  proudly  car¬ 
ried  by  B.  F.  Duncklee,  whose  wish  was  granted  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  union  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  banner.  Each  chapel 
was  provided  with  handsome  silk  banners,  and  the  various  newspaper 
offices  marched  in  the  following  order ;  Evening  Jow-nal,  Tribune, 
Evening  Efews,  Free  Press.  The  union  was  commanded  by  Major  II. 
D.  Lindley,  an  old  veteran.  The  following  were  the  novel  commands 
given  during  the  line  of  march  ;  For  open  order  the  command  will  be : 
“Make  even — march!”  For  close  order:  “Thin  space- — -march!” 
To  dress  the  line  :  “  Justify  your  column  !”  To  shoulder  canes :  “  Leaded 
—  take!”  To  carry  canes  ;  “Solid — take!”  About  thirteen  thousand 
men  were  in  line,  and  the  procession  was  over  an  hour  passing  a  certain 
point. 

At  the  grounds  where  the  picnic  was  held  everything  passed  off 
quietly,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  day’s  pleasure.  Various  sports 
were  indulged  in,  and  one  of  the  prizes  in  the  old  men’s  race  was  captured 
by  John  Drew,  of  the  Ncu's,  one  of  No.  i8’s  oldest  and  most  respected 
members.  Among  the  r'eterans  who  marched  with  the  boys  were 
Joseph  A.  Labadie,  F.  J.  C.  Ellis,  J.  11.  Kelly  and  F.  B.  Eagan. 

The  next  best  appearing  organization  were  the  stove  mounters,  who 
appeared  in  white  flannel  shirts,  hats  and  belts.  They  were  awarded  a 
special  prize,  namely,  an  ivory  gavel  and  marble  table. 

No.  18  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  A  list  of  union  news¬ 
paper  and  book  and  job  offices  has  been  prepared,  and  copies  will  he 
forwarded  to  business  houses,  trades  unions  and  K.  of  L.  assemblies.  A 
list  has  been  prepared  for  the  members  containing  the  various  union 
offices.  This  will  give  the  friends  of  organized  labor  opportunity  to 
])atronize  union  concerns. 

.Secretary  Bland,  who  is  now  in  Arizona,  having  tendered  his 
resignation,  Walter  M.  Blight  was  unanimously  elected  to  serve  the 
unexpired  term.  This  is  a  deserving  compliment  to  Mr.  Blight.  He 
is  capable  of  filling  the  bill. 

No.  18,  in  regard  to  the  nine-hour  law  —  No  positive  action.  Prob¬ 
abilities  that  it  will  be  enforced  with  no  reduction.  Favor  hours  from 
seven  to  fn-e. 

The  state  of  trade  in  the  dailies  is  fair.  In  some  of  the  job  offices 
good,  others  about  fair.  At  Eby’s  the  directory  work  is  about  finished. 

'I'he  Executive  Committee  will  confer  with  Pressmen’s  Union  for 
their  cooperation  in  regard  to  the  nine-hour  law. 

The  union  having  decided  not  to  take  the  Craffsninn  and  pay  its 
subscription  out  of  the  general  treasury,  will  not  materially  injure  the 
paper,  as  there  are  plenty  who  will  cheerfully  subscriire  for  it.  There 
are  some  who  find  fault  with  the  paper,  and  reall}-  do  not  know  what 
for.  The  paper  is  doing  very  well,  and  the  change  may  be  for  the  best 
in  the  end.  I,.  A.  P. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  FRICTIONAL  ELECTRICITY. 

To  the  Editor :  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  31,  1887. 

If  Franklin  had  known  what  a  source  of  difficulty  static  electricity 
would  become  in  a  printing  office  he  would,  doubtless,  have  devoted  the 
time  in  his  office  trying  to  find  out  some  means  for  dissipating  electricity 
instead  of  flying  a  kite  to  bring  more  of  it  from  the  sky. 

Sometime  ago  a  party  on  a  visit  east  thus  graphically  describes  what 
he  saw  in  one  of  the  offices  there. 

We  looked  into  the  pressroom  of  one  of  Boston’s  large  printing  establishments 
this  week.  The  foreman  was  furious,  and  the  proprietor  sorrowful.  Frictional 
electricity  in  the  printed  sheets  of  paper  as-they  left  the  presses,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  packing  upon  the  press  cylinder  seemed  to  act  as  an 
inductor,  and  the  paper  left  the  press  thoroughly  electrified.  We  watched  a  press 
running  off  1,700  an  hour.  Suddenly  the  printed  sheets  clung  about  the  cylinder  as 
though  pasted  to  it,  and  had  to  be  torn  off  in  strips.  Again  we  lifted  a  few  fresh 
printed  leaves,  and  they  ripped  and  cracked  like  the  stitches  in  an  old  coat.  Then 
we  saw  a  lot  of  cardboard  being  printed.  The  sheets  stuck  together  as  solid  as  a 
brick,  and  could  not  be  separated  until  the  electricity  had  partly  passed  oil.  A  piece 
of  printers’  brass  rule,  placed  in  this  pile  of  cardboard,  with  an  end  projecting,  threw 
off  sparks  when  approached  within  an  inch  by  another  piece  of  rule.  Two  sheets 


sucked  together  when  held  fourteen  inches  apart.  Electrical  currents  were  felt  in  the 
hands  and  arms  upon  handling  a  pile  of  paper  eight  minutes  after  being  printed. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  many  curious  experiences.  The  bother  to  the  printer  is  a 
considerable  one.  It  entails  inconvenience  and  a  serious  loss.  Valuable  work  is 
frequently  spoiled  by  the  electricity  packing  the  leaves  so  closely  as  to  offset  the 
fresh  ink.  Then  the  presses  have  to  be  slow-speeded,  with  frequent  stoppages. 
Nothing  so  demoralizes  the  pressroom  as  this  mystery  of  frictional  electricity  when 
under  full  headway.  The  theories  for  controlling  it  don’t  .seem  to  work. 

We  have  seen  many  cases  of  the  kind,  but  none  so  bad  as  this.  Very  few  main 
driving  belts  will  not  develop  considerable  frictional  electricity.  In  a  large  room 
with  many  belts  running  the  air  becomes  surcharged  with  electricity,  and  the  least 
friction  of  paper  will  charge  it  with  electricity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
wholly  unmanageable. 

My  communication  in  your  August  number  gave  my  experience  in 
the  pressroom  of  the  Butterick  Publishing  Company  last  February,  and 
the  difficulty  has  at  last  been  solved  by  the  application  made  there,  as  it 
was  successful  in  every  instance. 

I  have  applied  for  and  obtained  patents  on  the  invention,  and  intend 
to  make  the  price  for  the  same  so  low  that  no  printer  can  afford  to  do 
without  it.  The  method  in  part  consists  of  holding  a  chemical  prepara¬ 
tion  in  a  mass  of  fibrous  material,  in  such  a  position  that  it  dissipates 
the  electricity  on  each  sheet  as  it  passes  through  the  press,  or  lies  upon 
the  fly-table.  ■  I  have  discovered  a  chemical  combination  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  will  furnish  it  where  I  attach  my 
method,  at  the  cost  of  making  the  same. 

There  are  no  fumes  arising,  and  it  does  not  injure  the  paper  or  the 
machinery,  is  not  combustible,  and  will  require  only  a  moment’s  time  to 
attend  to  each  press  daily. 

I  am  so  confident  of  its  infallibility  that  I  am  willing  to  apply  it  on 
any  press,  and  if  it  does  not  do  all  I  claim  I  will  remove  it  without 
charge.  Yours  respectfully,  L.  E.  Bathrick, 

1209  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Electrician. 


FROM  NEW  ORLEANS. 

To  the  Editor :  New  Orleans,  August  30,  1887. 

Business  in  the  line  of  jobwork  has  not  increased  materially  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,  though  some  job  offices  are  kept  quite  busy,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  monthly  journals  published  therein. 
At  Graham’s  there  are  published  monthly  an  insurance  journal  of  about 
thirty  pages ;  another,  similar  in  size,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers ;  Bouchereau’s  Sugar  Report,  and  some 
others.  Brandao  &  Co.  print  a  monthly  journal  called  the  Arts  and 
Letters,  which  would  allow  of  much  improvement  in  design  and  work¬ 
manship  ;  also  a  journal  devoted  (.so-called)  to  the  development  of  the 
South;  the  Pelican  prints  the  Journal  of  Education,  some 

years  ago  and  ably  edited  by  two  of  our  foremost  educators,  Hon.  R.  M. 
Lusher  and  .  O.  Rogers;  Duckert  prints  the  reports  of  a  number  of 
secret  societies. 

The  city  directory  of  1887,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  printed  here, 
prints  the  places  of  business  of  forty-five  job  offices.  There  are  three 
offices,  to  my  knowledge,  in  existence  which  are  not  in  the  directory, 
one  of  which,  doing  quite  a  large  (?)  business  in  its  way,  is  located  in  the 
proprietor’s  dwelling  house.  Two  others  I  may  mention,  which  are  in 
the  directory,  are  illegitimate,  one  run  by  a  gray-haired  old  gentleman 
who  knows  no  more  about  printing  than  does  a  hog,  the  other  that  of  a 
man  who  has  his  office,  so  I  have  been  reliably  informed,  back  of  a 
fruit  stand.  .Some  stationers  advertise  themselves  as  job  printers,  and 
on  obtaining  work  have  it  done  by  second  hands.  Of  these  forty-five 
offices  ten  would  cover  the  entire  number  of  really  legitimate  ones. 
T.  Fitzwilliam  &  Co.  is  the  only  firm  which  have  a  stationery,  bookbind¬ 
ing,  lithographing  and  printing  establishment  combined,  and  they  do 
not  obtain  the  work  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  above  statement  certainly  does  not  speak  favorably  for  organized 
printers,  yet  such  is  the  to  be  regretted  condition  of  things.  Now,  when 
nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  city  is  preparing  for  an  enlarged  edition 
on  the  1st  of  .September  there  are  quite  a  number  of  idle  printers  (union) 
out  of  a  possilile  membership  of  No.  17  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  five. 
As  yet  nothing  has  been  done  toward  the  forthcoming  reduction  of 
hours;  in  fact,  if  Rip  Yan  Y'inkle  (No.  17)  wakes  up  in  time,  he  will 
say  “  here’s  to  you,  boys ;  I  hope  you’ll  prosper.” 

Y’hile  considering  International  'Typographical  Union  laws,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  humble  servant,  a  great  deal  more  would  be  accom- 
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plislied  if  that  body  would  make  laws  and  not  send  out  recommenda¬ 
tions.  What  do  unions  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  delegates  to  this 
body  for? — to  enact  laws  which  retroact,  and  sometimes  become  boom¬ 
erangs  to  subordinates,  and  discuss  and  refer  to  subordinates  those  most 
important  questions  which  have  so  often  been  discussed  within  the  local 
halls.  A\'hy  do  they  send  recommendations  to  us  ?  Hecause  they  are  i 
incompetent  and  afraid  ?  It  would  seem  so,  for  representative  men  | 
know  that  no  law  exists  where  these  important  points  do  not  appear :  [ 

1.  What  purports  to  be  a  law  is  not  a  law  unless  a  penalty  is  attached. 

2.  All  laws  in  conflict  with  a  law  are  repealed  by  expressed  words  in 

the  bona  fide  law.  Recommendations  are  now  embodied  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  proceedings  which  were  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  organization,  and  which  were  evidently  never  made 
legitimate  acts  by  direct  legislation,  and  which  have  created  confusion 
by  the  desired  application  of  them  by  a  few  simpletons,  notwithstanding 
the  change  of  times  and  the  consequent  change  of  circumstances.  A 
plan  which  I  think  would  benefit  printers  is  this :  Local  unions,  state 
unions  and  an  international  union.  Each  local  to  have  one  delegate  for 
each  one  hundred  or  fraction  thereof,  one  additional  delegate  for  each  one 
hundred  or  majority  fraction  thereof  to  the  state  union,  out  of  which  a 
board  of  supervisors  of  three  shall  be  elected;  this  union  to  meet  semi¬ 
annually,  and  to  have  control  of  state  affairs,  all  affairs  affecting  the 
craft  generally  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  concise  and  comprehensible  manner 
for  the  International  Typographical  Union,  which  shall  be  composed  of 
one  delegate  from  each  local  in  each  state,  elected  by  the  state  union, 
the  former  to  meet  annually.  By  this  means  we  may  propagate  good 
men  in  our  ranks,  have  competent  and  unbiased  men  to  represent  us, 
and  have  laws  (!)  sent  down  to  us  which  we  can  comprehend  and  must 
abide  by.  DuNC.VN  F.  Young. 

FROM  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

To  the  Editor :  BuENOS  Ayres,  July  21,  1887. 

Among  the  printing  fraternity  since  last  report  trade  has  been  very 
fair.  Certainly  there  is  not  the  same  rush  at  time  of  writing  as  was 
noticeable  twelve  months  ago  ;  yet  no  type  founder  can  grumble. 

The  papers  of  the  25th  and  26th  ultimo  contained  particulars  of  the 
formation  of  a  great  concern,  to  be  known  as  the  South  American  Bank 
Note  Company,  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  line  as  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company  of  New  York,  relieving,  likely  enough,  the  latter  firm 
of  much  of  the  work  for  which  they  have  had,  for  many  years,  the 
almost  exclusive  enjoyment.  The  South  American  Bank  Note  Company 
will  be  formed  at  the  well-known  printing  and  lithographing  house  of 
.Stiller  &  Laass,  of  San  Martin  160,  which  establishment  is  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  joint  stock  concern,  the  named  gentlemen  being  the  heads. 
Financial:  capital  JSi,ooo,ooo,  in  1,000  shares  of  ^1,000  each,  payable 
ten  per  cent  cash,  fifteen  per  cent  when  company  is  established,  and  five 
])er  cent  in  quotas  when  required. 

The  office  of  El  Tipografo,  Argentina’s  only  printers’  journal,  has 
been  removed  from  Lorea  135  to  Defensa  160;  and  an  editorial  change 
has  also  been  effected,  the  new  redactor  being  Eduardo  I.luch  .Sanchez, 
a  Spaniard,  and  an  employe  in  the  house  of  Reuser.  That  senor  said 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  improve  El  Tipografo  greatly  very  soon, 
make  it  a  periodical  of  veritable  typographical  excellence,  with  its  own 
printing  office  (at  present  ’tis  rigged  up  in  the  office  of  La  Fatria 
Italiana),  and  then  the  weekly  would  be  exchanged  to  all  the  leading 
printing  journals  of  the  world. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  month  the  religious  daily.  La  Union, 
announced  suspension.  It  had  many  enemies,  who  chuckled  derisively 
over  the  failure.  Their  jubilation  was  soon  stopped,  however,  for  the 
disappearance  was  for  one  day  only.  Jose  M.  Estrada  assumed  editor¬ 
ship,  whipped  affairs  into  action,  and  now  Zi?  I  iiion  rides  along  as  of  old. 

The  latest  news  in  connection  with  this  diario  is  that  $100,000  will 
be  expended  on  it  presently,  in  order  that  the  jiaper  may  be  enlarged 
and  vastly  improved.  Three  gentlemen  of  renowned  literary  abilities 
will  assume  the  directorship. 

The  printing  office  of  Klingelfuss,  of  Yenezuela  234,  presented  to 
the  minister  of  finance  an  account  for  $3,000  for  five  hundred  copies  of 
a  small  pamphlet.  The  decree  for  payment  was  jrresented  for  the 
minister’s  signature,  but  he  refused  to  sign  it,  and  sent  it  back  to  the 


accountant’s  office.  A  case  this,  evidently,  of  an  attempt  to  wring  a 
good  profit  from  the  government  exchequer,  and  not  a  solitary  instance 
either. 

Five  years  ago  a  weekly,  called  La  Jnsticia,  appeared.  Several 
months  back  the  proprietor  took  sick,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  the  weekly  had  “completed  its  mission;”  so  it  went 
under.  That  mission  was  the  correction  of  abuses  in  the  law  courts ; 
but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  rectification  would  last  forever. 
Maladministration  again  became  rampant ;  therefore  the  reappearance  of 
L.a  Jnsticia  on  Sunday,  July  10,  announced  to  be  published  a  week 
sooner,  but  delayed  owing  to  a  smash  [un  empastclamicnto)  at  the  last 
hour.  The  paper  named  is  a  neat-looking  four-pager,  attaching,  one 
would  imagine,  considerable  importance  to  itself  by  stating  that  this  is 
the  weekly’s  second  epoch  {segunda  epoca'),  a  style  somewhat  common 
here.  Im  Jnsticia  is  the  organ  of  the  society  “  La  Defensa.”  P.  1. 
Paeta  is  director  and  editor-in-chief;  Manuel  Oneto,  administrator,  and 
Pedro  Merzari,  editor.  The  directory  and  administration  is  at  Cangallo 
770  (that’s  high,  pompous  reading  for  such  a  small  paper).  Single 
copy,  twenty  cents  ;  monthly,  fifty  cents. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  those  connected  with  the  histrionic  art  to 
hear  that  Buenos  Ayres  has  now  a  real  live  theatrical  paper.  El  Teatro 
appeared  June  7,  and  has  had  since  th.at  short  period  a  checkered  career, 
but  now  seems  quietly  settled  down  as  a  bi-weekly.  In  biggish  type  on 
front  page  we  are  informed  that  the  organ  in  (juestion  is  a  “  theatrical, 
musical,  critical  (it  has  proved  so  in  a  double  sense)  and  literary  jour¬ 
nal ;”  that  the  'Uiireccion,  redaccion  {z^\\ax\d!C)  y  administracion"  are  at 
25-de-Mayo  241,  and  that  A.  B.  de  la  Beaume  is  ‘A.rector  and  editor- 
in-chief.”  And  all  this  small  pomposity  over  a  five-cent  little  four-page 
paper,  with  for  an  office  only  a  small  room  in  a  big  building,  arranged 
after  the  style  of  modern  convict  prisons. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  during  the  last  few  months  in  the 
number  of  illustrated  periodicals  in  this  city.  The  very  last  is  entitled 
Las  l^rovincas  llnstradas,  to  be  published  three  times  per  month ;  office 
at  Santa  Fe  in. 

Ten  weeks  ago  there  was  any  amount  of  matrimonial  organ  music 
in  the  air  (heirs)  at  avenida  Alvear  546.  It  was  not  troublesome  to 
those  to  whom  such  sounds  act  as  a  soothing  inducement  to  sleep ; 
though  people  accustomed  to  pace  the  chamber  place  at  midnight  with 
the  crying  darling  may  think  otherwise.  And  there  was  happiness, 
and  hope,  and  expectation,  and  predictions,  and  promises,  and  antici¬ 
pations  untold.  But,  alas  1  how  ruthless  the  hand  of  death !  Llerald 
Editor  Lowe  is  again  childless.  His  little  ones  both  saw  light  on  the 
same  day,  and  life  fled  from  each  about  the  same  time — only  six  days’ 
difference.  Henry  Richard  died  June  22,  and  Louis  Winfred  June  28. 

In  the  city  of  Cordoba,  on  July  14,  appeared  an  Italian  daily,  under 
the  caption  of  II  Risveglio,  “  and,”  seriously  remarks  a  local  print,  “  its 
rapid  success  is  assured,  judging  from  the  great  popularity  it  has  enjoyed, 
the  total  number  of  copies  of  the  third  day’s  issue  being  jSo.” 

The  leading  and  principal  paper  of  Brazil  is  O  Paiz,  owned  by  Joao 
Jose  Dos  Reis,  Junior,  and  having  editorial  and  printing  offices  at  rua  do 
Ouvidor  63,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  a  daily  of  four  ordinary  newspaper 
pages,  well  filled  with  news  and  advertisements,  the  whole  having  the 
appearance  of  being  shoveled  together  by  bricklayers.  O  Paiz  is  in 
its  fourth  year,  has  a  diurnal  circulation  of  somewhere  between  20,000 
and  25,000,  and  is  priced  at  40  reis  per  number,  or  (the  Portuguese  arc 
notorious  for  using  terribly  long  figures  when  expressing  even  the  most 
trifling  sums)  12,000  reis  per  year  for  capital  and  suburbs,  and  16,000 
reis  for  the  provinces. 

In  the  whole  of  Brazil  there  is  but  one  new.spaper  printed  in  the 
English  language  —  the  Rio  News,  of  the  capital  of  that  empire.  It 
was  established  April  i,  1879,  succeeding  the  British  and  American 
Mail,  is  of  eight  pages  and  published  three  times  per  month. — ^on  the 
5th,  15th  and  24th  respectively.  Price  per  cojry  is  600  reis;  per  year, 
20,000  reis.  The  offices  are  at  Rue  7-de-Jetembro  79,  otherwise  known  as 
the  “  typ.  Aldina.”  Phitirely  set  in  light-faced  medimval,  by  thoroughly 
practical  hands,  the  Rio  News  is  one  of  the  very  few  journals  in  South 
America  that  can  lay  claim  to  typographical  excellence;  each  number 
is,  in  short,  a  genuine  .specimen  of  faithful  workmanship  that  merits,  to 
say  the  least,  praise.  The  proprietor  and  editor  is  an  American — a 
Wolverine,  or  native  of  the  good  old  state  of  Michigan — by  name 
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A.  J.  Lamoureux,  of  French  descent — than  a  blending  of  American  and 
French  ideas  in  the  production  of  the  art  preservative,  could  a  happier 
and  more  practical  combination  Ise  conceived  ? 

She  was  one  of  the  goody-goody,  fidgety  sort  of  done-up  senoras, 
whose  talk  mainly  consisted  of  “  Oh  lor!  ”  “  Good  gracious !  ”  and  “Look 
at  that  now  I  ”  She  asked  me  if  the  roll  I  held  in  my  hand  was  a  piece 
of  music.  “  No,”  I  replied ;  “  un  pa-iodico  tipogrdjico  de  los  Estados- 
Lnidos  —  El  Impresor  del  Interior,  de  Chicago.''’  Then  I  turned 
over  the  pages  slowly,  and,  though  she  was  somewhat  short-sighted,  her 
exclamations  of  deep  surprise  and  intense  wonderment  were  gratifying ; 
and  I  was  rapidly  losing  faith  in  the  endless  tirades  that  have  been 
published  anent  the  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  female  race  in  com¬ 
prehending  the  art  preservative.  Now,  my  fair  observer’s  words  had 
been,  so  far,  very  satisfactory;  they  were  charming.  But,  of  course, 
she  must  say  a  little  too  much,  which  proved  unfortunate.  We  were 
looking  at  a  page  of  fancy  type.  I  remarked  that  the  font  was  very 
beautiful.  “Magnificent!  splendid!”  she  exclaimed — “  What  place 
is  it  ?  ”  and  her  pictorial  ideas  spoiled  all.  Deception,  inconsistency, 
thy  name  is  woman  !  W.  L. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editor :  Edinburgh,  August  i8,  1887. 

Although  the  holiday  season  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  the  university 
and  schools  are  all  closed,  thereby  allowing  most  of  the  book-producing 
part  of  the  community  to  betake  themselves  to  coast  and  country,  the 
trade  here  is  in  a  very  fair  condition. 

The  annual  trades’  holidays,  instituted  by  the  United  Trades’  Council 
some  years  ago,  and  which  are  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  many  for  a 
few  days’  relaxation,  were  held  this  year,  as  usual,  on  the  last  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  July!  Monday,  August  i,  during  which  time  the  various 
works  in  the  city  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  completely  closed. 
The  railway  companies  offered  facilities,  to  those  wishing  to  leave  the 
town,  by  cheap  excursions  to  various  places  of  interest,  also  to  New- 
ca.stle  and  Manchester,  which  latter  were  greatly  taken  advantage  of  by 
many  to  visit  the  exhibitions  at  present  being  held  in  these  towns. 

A  series  of  demonstrations  took  place  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  July 
8  and  9,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  free 
public  library  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  given 
the  munificent  sum  of  ^50,000  sterling  toward  the  founding  of  it. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  town  council  and  a  distinguished  party  met 
in  the  council  chamber,  and  conferred  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  Mr. 
Carnegie,  the  lord  provost  presenting  him  with  a  handsome  casket  con¬ 
taining  the  burgess  ticket.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie  was,  present  at  a  meeting  of  workingmen,  held  in  the  United 
Pre.sbyterian  Synod  Hall,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  which 
was  crowded.  lie  was  there  presented  with  an  illuminated  address 
from  the  workingmen  of  Edinburgh.  The  address,  which  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Neil  McLean,  late  secretary  of  the  trades’  council,  was  artistic¬ 
ally  wrought  out  on  large  vellum.  At  the  top  there  is  a  minutely 
detailed  view  of  the  new  library,  the  city  arms  quaintly  arranged  with 
the  anchor  and  thistle,  and  the  Scottish  arms.  The  side  portion  con¬ 
tains  a  large  female  classical  figure  resting  on  a  sphere,  representative 
of  literature,  with  the  bird  of  wisdom  at  her  feet,  over  the  national  flags 
of  Britain  and  America.  Two  corners  are  filled  in  with  Edinburgh 
Castle  and  Scott’s  monument.  The  under  portion  contains  a  very  char¬ 
acteristic  representative  figure  of  “The  Workman,”  with  several 
emblematic  figures  of  labor,  science,  speed,  etc.  Mr.  Carnegie  replied 
at  some  length,  addressing  the  audience  as  “  Fellow-workmen,”  and 
compared  British  institutions  with  American.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
high  consideration  which  labor  enjoys,  and  of  the  independence  and 
influence  of  workingmen  in  the  United  States,  and  strongly  advocated 
a  treaty  of  international  arbitration  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  day  following  (Saturday),  Mr.  Carnegie,  accompanied  by  the 
lord  provost.  Sir  Thomas  Clark,  baronet,  whose  guest  he  was,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  site  of  the  free  library,  in  the  Cowgate  (one  of  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  city),  but  the  main  entrance  of  which  will  be  from  George 
IV  bridge.  After  the  usual  ceremonies  of  depositing  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stone  a  jar  containing  the  various  newspapers,  coins,  etc.,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  handsome  trowel  and  mallet,  with  wliich  he  proceeded  to 


lay  the  stone,  which  was  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  this  being  the 
fifth  library  he  has  founded.  He  thereafter  addressed  the  assemblage 
which  was  gathered  round,  and  referred  to  the  site  chosen  being 
historical  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  libraries,  for  three  hundred 
and  four  years  ago,  almost  on  the  same  spot,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  a  few  precious  volumes,  which  were  destined  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  University  Library ;  but  while  that  library  was 
only  opened  to  a  privileged  few,  the  one  he  now  founded  would  be 
open  to  all.  Senator  Blaine,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Carnegie,  was 
called  upon  to  say  a  few  words,  and  on  rising  was  enthusiastically 
received. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bible  Board  for  Scotland  there  was 
submitted  a  warrant  from  the  Flome  Office,  London,  appointing  three  new 
members.  To  this  board  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  licenses  granted  by  the  lord  advocate  for  printing  and 
publishing  editions  of  the  Bible,  Confession  of  Faith,  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Acts  of  Parliament,  etc., 
are  duly  complied  with.  None  of  those  works,  the  printing  of  which 
was  formerly  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Printer  for 
the  time  being,  can  be  published  in  Scotland  without  the  license  of  the 
lord  advocate ;  but  these  licenses  are  granted  free  of  expense  to  all 
applicants  on  finding  caution  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  work, 
under  instructions  issued  to  the  board  on  its  formation  in  1839.  The 
membership  of  the  board  is  honorary,  and  consists  of  ten  members. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Fleming,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co., 
printing  ink  manufacturers,  died  at  his  residence,  Corstorphine,  near 
Edinburgh,  on  the  28th  ultimo. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  was  for  about 
thirty  years  editor  of  the  Elgin  Courant.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  native  of 
Montrose,  and  in  his  early  years  led  a  seafaring  life,  but  on  his  marriage 
he  gave  up  that  career.  He  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Mont¬ 
rose  Standard,  and  was  appointed  editor  of  that  journal  about  1845. 
Shortly  afterward  he  became  editor  of  the  Pldinburgh  Evening  Courant, 
from  which  he  had  to  resign  owing  to  ill  health.  In  1854,  while 
recruiting  his  health  in  his  native  town,  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Elgin  Courant,  a  position  which  he  filled  down  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
though  he  has  been  able  to  do  very  little  work  for  the  last  few  years. 
Mr.  Brown  was  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Baxter,  of  Edinburgh,  has  gained  the  premium  of  ^15 
sterling,  offered  by  the  Printing  and  Advertising  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  Glasgow  next  year,  for  a 
design  for  a  poster.  The  design  shows  a  figure  with  outstretched  arm, 
representing  the  advance  of  civilization,  overlooking  Glasgow  bridge 
and  part  of  the  River  Clyde,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  city.  There  were 
thirty-one  designs  sent  in  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Russell,  who  has  represented  the  Bridgeton  division 
of  Glasgow  in  parliament  since  1885,  has  resigned  his  seat.  In  his  letter 
of  resignation  he  says  he  has  found  it  incompatible  with  the  demands  of 
his  duty  as  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  for  him  to  be  away  in 
London,  as  parliamentary  life  requires. 

The  first  day’s  proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  daily  and  letterpress 
printers’  annual  regatta,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  events 
that  take  place  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Clyde,  took  place  on  Satur¬ 
day,  13th  instant,  and  was  witnessed  by  large  crowds  of  spectators.  The 
final  heat  of  the  “  open  fours  ”  was  the  race  of  the  day,  and  the  struggle 
for  second  prize  between  the  Lizzie  and  Unity  evoked  hearty  cheering. 
Mr.  Geddes  acted  as  commodore,  Mr.  P'letcher  as  referee,  and  Mr.  S. 
Moore  in  his  old  capacity  as  starter.  The  results  were  as  follows : 

Pair-oared  jolly-boat  race. — The  Glasgow  Cup  in  specie — -Final 
heat — I,  Aird  &  Coghill’s  No.  i ;  2,  Aird  &  Coghill’s  No.  2;  3,  Glasgow 
Herald. 

Amateur  race  (open  to  all  letterpress  printers  who  have  not  won  a 
money  prize). — Two  prizes — i,  Goldie’s;  2,  Anderson’s;  3,  Maclure  & 
Macdonald’s. 

General  trade  race  (open  to  all  persons  employed  in  a  printing 
office). — I,  Aird  ifeCoghill’s;  2,  McCorqudale’s ;  3,  Goldie’s. 

Open  race  in  four-oared,  first-class  jolly-boats.— Tradeston  Cup, 
.Specie — i,  Maria  .Stuart ;  2,  I.izzie;  3,  Iffiity. 

There  was  also  a  1 50  yards’  swimming  handic.ap,  confined  to  amateur 
swimming  clubs  of  Glasgow.  Yours  truly,  W.  F. 
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OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor:  Philadelphia,  August  30,  1887. 

Your  correspondent  fell  into  a  state  of  “  innocuous  desuetude  ”  last 
month,  consequently  failed  to  fire  off  his  usual  monthly  epistle ;  still  he 
was  glad  to  see  that  so  many  others  were  not  so  lazy.  Business  con¬ 
tinues  good.  The  following  offices  at  this  writing  are  quite  brisk  :  J.  B. 
Rodgers  Company,  seventeen  presses  running;  Sherman  Company, 
nineteen  presses;  Dornan,  seven  presses;  Ferguson  Bros.,  fourteen 
presses  ;  J.  B.  Lippincott,  twenty  presses ;  Collins’,  fifteen  presses.  The 
following  offices,  who  run  from  four  to  ten  presses  each,  are  also  doing 
well  or  have  good  prospects  :  Feisters’,  Wm.  F.  Fell  &  Co.,  Stephen 
Greene,  E.  Stern  &  Co.  (very  busy),  American  Printing  House,  Ledger 
job  office,  Selheimer’s,  Franklin  Printing  House,  Gallagher’s,  MacCalla 
&  Co.,  Ashmead’s,  and  many  others.  In  the  above  list  I  do  not  include 
small  job  presses,  but  only  large  Adams  and  cylinder  presses. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  state  that  my  effusions  in  The  Inland  Printer 
have  brought  to  me  many  letters  from  young  and  ambitious  pressmen 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  asking  advice  in  regard  to  their 
chances  of  securing  work.  I  have  tried  to  answer  each  individually, 
but  the  strain  is  getting  too  great,  so  perhaps  a  few  words  at  this  time 
will  cover  a  good  bit  of  ground.  In  the  first  place,  in  all  large  cities 
there  are  generally  a  few  extra  men  floating  around,  who,  being 
acquainted  with  the  town  and  people,  are  readily  available  in  case  of 
more  help  being  needed.  Then,  again,  there  are  apprentices  constantly 
becoming  of  age,  who  must  be  given  a  show.  I  don’t  write  this  to  keej) 
anybody  away,  but  simply  to  show  my  inquirers  that  the  odds  are  against 
them.  If  you  come  to  the  city  you  must  be  prepared  to  wait,  perhaps 
three  months  or  more,  before  “  catching  on.”  Then,  again,  you  might 
strike  a  position  which  would  suit  your  abilities  right  away ;  but  the 
chances  are  against  you.  In  regard  to  the  laws  of  unionism  we,  of 
course,  honor  the  International  Typographical  Union  working  card,  at 
the  same  time  the  holding  of  such  a  card  does  not  guarantee  you  a 
situation.  But  it  does  guarantee  you  courteous  and  fair  treatment.  In 
Philadelphia  it  also  generally  means  competency,  sobriety  and  sociability. 
To  sum  up  the  matter  :  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  go  to  a  large  city, 
carefully  examine  yourself  as  to  whether  you  can  go  into  an  office,  take 
hold  and  produce  work  of  a  good  character  without  other  help  than  a 
few  ordinary  courtesies,  which  everybody  is  willing  to  give.  Don’t 
expect  to  be  taught  a  trade  after  you  have  set  yourself  up  as  a  pressman. 

A  short  time  since  I  paid  a  visit  to  what  apparently  has  heretofore 
been  a  sleepy  old  town,  but  through  the  invigorating  influence  of  Mr. 
Singerly,  proprietor  of  the  Public  Record,  is  just  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  life.  I  refer  to  the  town  of  Elkton,  Maryland.  Mr.  Singerly 
within  the  last  five  years  has  established  and  run  a  pulp  mill,  which  is 
chewing  up  about  thirty-two  cords  of  poplar  wood  daily,  producing  about 
three  thousand  pounds  of  pulp.  A  short  distance  out  of  town  he  has 
another  mill,  where  the  pulp  is  finished  into  paper.  Most  of  the  wood 
is  brought  by  vessels  from  Virginia,  down  near  the  Rappahannock  river, 
and  oftentimes  there  is  a  scarcity.  It  struck  me  that  in  a  short  time 
these  wood  pulp  mills  will  have  to  turn  their  attention  to  some  other 
tree  besides  the  poplar.  That  tree,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  cypress,  whose 
long,  flexible  fiber,  it  strikes  me,  ought  to  be  just  the  thing ;  and  the 
swamps  of  the  South  ought  to  furnish  lots  of  material. 

At  the  present  time  Philadelphia  is  all  agog  over  the  coming  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  we  shall  have  a  great  time  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  is  to  be 
both  a  civic  and  military  display.  The  pressmen,  however,  have  decided 
that,  as  an  organization,  they  will  not  participate,  preferring  to  chip  in  as 
individuals.  No  doubt  a  good  many  will  turn  out  with  the  old  Typo¬ 
graphical  Society.  We  never  paraded  but  once,  and  that  was  in  our 
bi-centennial  celebration,  when  your  correspondent,  out  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  promised  recruits,  was  able  on  the  morning  of  the 
parade,  to  marshal  about  twenty-five,  and  before  the  affair  was  half  over 
marched  down  Chestnut  street  at  the  head  of  a  good-sized  corporal’s 
guard.  That  settled  us  on  parading. 

Your  editorial  on  the  nine-hour  law,  last  month,  strikes  at  the  root  of 
the  matter,  but  1  find  the  men  here  generally  prefer  to  work  ten  hours 
for  the  present  rate  of  wages  rather  than  sufter  a  reduction.  They  think 
the  wages  low  enough.  C.  W.  M. 


FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

[From  our  own  Correspondents.] 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  August  31,  1887. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  we  are  able  to  record  the  fact 
that  business  among  printers  and  the  allied  trades  is  away  ahead  of  the 
showing  of  last  year  at  this  time.  While  the  usual  dullness  of  July  and 
August  has  obtained  this  year,  the  outlook  for  a  steady  and  profitalfle 
trade,  from  this  time  on,  is  bright,  very  bright.  The  town  is  full  of 
w’estern  and  southern  buyers,  and  in  the  leading  commercial  lines  a 
heavy  trade  is  being  done  at  rising  prices.  A  “  boom,”  never  to  be 
desired,  is  not  expected  ;  but  a  steady,  sound  business,  based  on  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  is  not  only  expected,  but  is  assured. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  the  enterprising  publishers,  are  constantly  adding 
to  their  plant  new  machines,  and  have  more  work  than  they  can  handle. 
Mr.  Pearce,  their  superintendent,  has  worked  very  hard  in  getting  their 
pressroom  under  way,  and  is  now  taking  a  well-earned  vacation. 

Mr.  Alexander  Bonnell,  of  J.  H.  Bonnell  &  Co.  (limited),  is  seeking 
rejuvenation  in  England.  While  there  he  will  have  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  business  of  his  firm’s  branch  house  in  London,  which  is  constantly 
growing.  It  certainly  seems  like  “  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  ”  to 
tackle  the  Britishers  in  this  line — printing  inks — when  only  a  few  years 
since  nearly  all  the  fine  grades  were  brought  from  London.  American 
enterprise  is  not  limited  to  any  line  of  manufactures. 

Mr.  John  S.  Wilson,  of  Bonnell  &  Co.,  made  a  hurried  trip  from  the 
Chicago  branch  last  week  to  meet  here  his  friends,  Mr.  Andre  Senecal, 
superintendent  of  the  government  printing  bureau  of  Ottawa,  and  Mr. 
r.  A.  Crosby,  manager  of  the  Dominion  Type  Foundry  of  Montreal.  Mr. 
Senecal  came  to  New  York  to  buy  the  plant  for  a  great  printing  office 
to  be  established  by  his  government,  which  is  to  be  modeled  after  the 
United  States  government  printing  office.  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.  were 
favored  with  a  large  order  for  a  line  of  their  presses. 

That  most  enterprising  publisher,  Mr.  Norman  L.  Munro,  has  again 
beaten  the  record,  and  startled  the  yachting  men  with  his  wonderful 
new  steam  yacht.  Now  Then,  which  is  the  fastest  craft  in  the  world, 
having  steamed  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour  on  her  initial  trip  from 
Newport  to  this  city.  Mr.  Munro  can  give  points  to  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Whitney,  if  the  latter  desires  to  build  fast  torpedo  boats. 

The  sea-serpent  and  snake  editors  being  now  in  a  state  of  innocuous 
desuetude  (with  apologies  to  President  Cleveland)  the  “fake  ”  mills  of 
the  metropolitan  journals  are  now  getting  in  their  fine  work.  The 
rivalry  is  strong,  but  the  imaginative  young  man  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Herald  takes  the  bun.  He  recently  sent  a  “  special  ”  to 
the  effect  that  the  Japanese  government  were  about  to  establish  a  state 
jirinting  office,  and  that  the  commissioners  from  Japan,  now  in  Y’ashing- 
ton,  had  consulted  with  Public  Printer  Benedict,  and  asked  him  to 
engage  some  twenty  skilled  pressmen,  compositors  and  stereotypers  to 
assume  charge  of  their  respective  lines  in  the  new  office,  and  to  teach 
the  native  printers  the  American  methods.  According  to  this  fertile 
youth’s  story,  a  contract  for  five  years  was  to  be  made  with  our  people 
at  an  annual  salary  of  ^2,000,  expenses,  out  and  back,  to  be  paid  by  the 
“  Japs.”  The  effect  of  this  story  was  electrical.  vVpplications  from 
printers,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  poured  in  on  the  amazed  public 
printer.  It  really  seemed  that  all  the  craft  wished  to  go  to  Japan.  Two 
thousand  the7-e — equivalent  to  eight  thousand  here.  Mr.  Gilbert  H. 
Benedict,  the  executive  officer  of  the  government  printing  office,  pointing 
to  a  pile  of  such  applications,  stated  to  your  correspondent  that  the 
whole  story  was  a  “fake,”  pure  and  simple,  and  the  only  foundation 
for  it  lay  in  a  visit  made  to  the  office  by  the  Japanese  commissioners, 
who  were  “  doing  ”  all  the  departments  of  our  government  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity. 

Mr.  Theo.  E.  Benedict,  the  public  printer,  is  a  member  of  the 
Entire  Recreation  Club.  This  club  has  a  house  and  1,200  acres  of 
land  in  one  of  the  cosiest  and  quietest  spots  in  the  Catskills.  Mr.  Bene¬ 
dict,  with  his  fellow  club  men  (all  distinguished  politicians,  journalists, 
judges,  and  men  about  town)  is  now  enjoying  a  vacation  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  away  from  every  outward  sign  of  civilization  and  with  the  best 
opportunity  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Trior  to  his  departure,  Mr. 
Benedict  abolished  the  method  which  formerly  obtained  with  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  of  allowing  the  foremen  of  the  branch  offices  in  the  several 
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departments  to  purchase  their  supplies,  as  required,  directly  from 
dealers.  All  supplies  are  now  ordered  through  the  main  office. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  flagships  of  the  several 
naval  squadrons  have  a  fully  equipped  printing  office  on  board  in  charge 
of  a  practical  printer,  who  ranks  as  a  petty  officer  and  whose  term  of 
enlistment  is  for  five  years.  The  berth  is  an  easy  one,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  a  young  man  of  steady  habits  would  find  this  a  pleasant  means  of 
seeing  the  world,  and  when  his  term  of  enlistment  terminated  he  would 
have  sufficient  money  to  his  credit  to  enable  him  to  make  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  connection. 

Martin  B.  Brown  states  that  “  his  business  was  never  better,”  and,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  he  deserves  his  prosperity,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  trade. 

The  New  York  Press  Club  did  itself  proud  the  other  day  in  enter¬ 
taining  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Courier- Journal.  “Henri,”  with 
liis  star-eyed  goddess  has  been  in  New  York  some  time  (this  town  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  as  a  summer  resort),  and  the  occasion  referred 
to  was  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  for  all  concerned.  Many  clever 
points  were  made,  and  Mr.  Watterson  noted  the  fact  that  Kentucky’s 
principal  product  did  not  seem  to  be  unknown  to  the  New  York  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fourth  estate. 

Mr.  lYed.  Wiborg,  of  Messrs.  Ault  &  Wiborg,  was  here  for  several 
days  last  week.  Mr.  Wiborg  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  “Tom.”  F. 
Colien,  the  leading  sale.sman  of  the  house.  Mr.  Cohen  states  that  the 
New  York  office  is  to  be  discontinued,  as  the  firm  can  handle  their 
trade  east,  through  the  Cincinnati  house.  Ault  &  Wiborg  stand  high  in 
the  trade  and  are  doing  a  very  heavy  business,  particularly  in  the  West. 
'I'he  New  York  representative  of  this  firm,  Mr.  John  T.  Bonynge,  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  of  the  ink  men  here.  Truly, 
the  Lord  does  love  “  Jack.”  Mr.  “  Tom.”  Cohen,  who  has  been  some¬ 
what  troubled  with  erotomania,  is  convalescing  rapidly,  and  is  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  popularize  his  system  of  phonetic  orthography;  but 
success,  as  in  all  great  movements,  comes  slowly. 

Mr.  Preston  Fiddis,  of  Messrs.  Fiddis,  Beatty  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
was  in  town  recently  completing  his  purchase  for  their  newly  established 
printing  plant.  This  firm,  imbued  with  energy  and  brains,  is  sure  to  do 
a  thriving  business  in  Baltimore,  as  there  is  room  there  for  just  such 
people.  In  addition  to  their  pressroom  and  bindery  they  have  a  photo¬ 
engraving  department  which  will  greatly  help  them  to  build  up  a  trade. 
The  boys  are  “  hustlers,”  and  will  “  get  there  ”  surely. 

Another  frequent  visitor  to  this  city  is  Mr.  D.  W.  Morey,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  representative  of  the  Manufacturers’  Paper  Company.  This 
house,  so  well  known  in  your  city,  is  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Morey  as 
their  agent.  Through  his  indomitable  energy,  push,  discretion  and 
uniform  courtesy,  he  is  doing  a  great  business  for  his  firm.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  is  the  most  popular  man  in  the  trade.  Our  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  are  with  him. 

The  W.  D.  Wilson  Ink  Company  are  now  represented  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  Mr.  Q.  A.  Jacoby,  with  headquarters  at  6io  Jayne  street. 
Mr.  Jacoby,  as  usual,  is  doing  a  satisfactory  trade,  and  his  firm  express 
themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the  business  he  is  doing  for  them. 

Messrs.  George  PI.  Morrill  &  Co.,  have  also  a  new  Philadelphia 
agent  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bernard  B.  Megargee.  iMr.  Alegargee  is  a 
recruit  in  the  ink  ranks  (the  ranks,  by  the  way,  are  Jilling  up  rapidly), 
but  will,  no  doubt,  be  successful,  as  he  has  many  friends  through  his 
]5aper  trade  connection,  and  is  popular  with  the  “  boys.” 

The  trade  here  expressed  much  pleasure  in  receiving  a  call,  during 
the  month,  from  your  active  and  genial  president,  Mr.  Shepard.  Con¬ 
gratulations  are  in  order. on  the  satisfactory  business  he  did  here,  and 
on  all  sides  we  hear  the  kindliest  expressions  of  good  will  and  hope  for 
the  continued  success  and  prosperity  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

'Pile  continued  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  issued  from 
tlie  several  presses  is  largely  due  to  the  high  standard  of  intelligence  of 
those  pressmen  who  are  abreast  of  the  times,  not  slaves  to  custom  and 
old  methods.  Mr.  Brown  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  recently  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  Louis  L.  I.omer.  Mr.  Lomer  is  a  gentleman  of 
much  culture,  and  wide  and  varied  learning,  being  a  liard  student  and 
thoroughly  up  in  mechanical  engineering,  having  taken  his  degree  in 
San  Francisco.  He  spent  some  years  in  South  America  and  Europe, 
and  is  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  his  jn'ofession.  Under  his  skillful  and  I 


capable  direction  the  work  issuing  from  his  press  will  be  creditable,  not 
only  to  him  but  to  the  craft  at  large.  Mr.  Lomer  enters  his  new  field  of 
work  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  trade,  and  will  achieve  success  by 
deserving \t.  n.AL. 


ANS-WERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  C.,  Duluth,  asks :  Which  is  the  proper  expression,  “  The  Sparks 
Manufacturing  Company  has  failed,”  or  “  The  Sparks  Manufacturing 
Company  have  failed”  ? 

Answer. — Company  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  may  have  its  verbs 
to  agree  with  it,  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  number. 

J.  G.,  Independence,  Missouri,  writes:  I  am  troubled  very  badly 
with  cockroaches  in  the  printing  office.  I  have  all  I  can  do  to  keep 
them  froni  Tuining  yie  rollers  over  night.  Can  you  help  me  out  of  my 
trouble  if  you  have  a  remedy  ? 

Anrwer. — Write  to  Messrs.  A.  Oakley  &  Co.,  112  Randolph  street, 
Chicago,  and  they  will  furnish  you  with  an  exterminating  recipe. 

W.  C.  B.,  in  a  flourishing  town  in  New  York,  writes  :  I  hav£  lately 
commenced  to  put  my  stationery  up  in  tablets  with  blotter  cover,  and 
find  it  takes  well  with  my  customers ;  but  another  printer  of  this  place 
claims  that  the  idea  is  patented,  and  that  he  holds  the  exclusive  right  for 
this  county,  yet  refuses  to  show  me  the  documents.  Thinking  you 
might  know  something  about  it,  and  that  perhaps  some  other  readers 
of  The  Inland  Printer  might  be  bothered  the  same  way,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  you  whether  it  is  patented  or  not. 

Answer. — There  is  no  patent  on  the  system  of  putting  up  stationery 
in  tablets,  with  blotter.  Tell  the  other  printer  when  he  claims  to  hold 
such  a  patent  right,  to  go  to  sheol,  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  use  the 
good  old  phrase. 


T.  G.,  Knoxville,  says :  Please  give  a  diagram  of  a  correct  method 
of  laying  a  cap  and  lower  case,  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer. 

Answer. — The  following  diagram  may  be  accepted  as  a  correct 
method,  although  the  position  of  some  of  the  characters  vary  with  taste 
or  the  usage  in  an  office  : 
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F.  H.  N.,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  asks:  i.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  a  scheiiie  for  filing  away  electrotypes  in  a  job 
office  ?  Considerable  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  hunting  for  an 
electro,  not  knowing  where  to  look.  2.  Can  an  electrotype  or  transfer 
of  a  steel  plate  be  taken  ?  For  instance,  on  a  sheet  of  stamps  there  may 
be  one  hundred  stamps,  all  alike,  but  suppose  there  must  be  some  way 
of  transferring  or  electrotyping  after  a  stamp  is  engraved.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  bank  notes,  which  are  printed  four  on  a  sheet, 
with  the  name  of  the  bank,  changed  for  the  many  national  banks  of  the 
country. 

Answer. — i.  Easy  as  rolling  off  a  log.  We  can  put  our  hands  in 
less  than  half  a  minute  on  any  of  the  hundreds  of  electrotypes  whicli 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  The  Inland 
Printer.  All  that  is  required  is  a  cabinet,  or  series  of  cabinets,  adapted 
therefor,  in  which  the  electrotypes,  duly  classified,  should  be  placed, 
and  the  drawers  containing  them  properly  labeled.  If  necessary,  it  is 
easy  to  write  the  name  of  the  owner  or  any  special  memorandum  on  the 
bottom  of  the  electrotype.  If  a  cabinet  is  deemed  too  expensive,  a  shelf 
or  sliding  drawer  may  be  substituted.  2.  The  method  of  duplicating  is 
as  follows  :  After  the  original  die  has  been  perfected,  it  is  hardened — 
carbonized.  An  impression  of  the  same  is  then  taken  on  a  steel  roll,  b)' 
means  of  an  immense  pressure,  equal  to  several  tons,  on  what  is  called 
a  transfer  press.  This  roll,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  matrix, 
is  preserved  for  duplicating  similar  work,  for  any  further  order.  Should 
it  show  signs  of  wearing,  it  is  decarbonized  and  re-entered.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  die  is  injured,  a  new  one  can  be  made  from  the  roll. 
The  same  process  is  followed  in  the  duplication  of  fractional  currency  or 
bank  note  plates,  one  vignette  being  sufficient. 
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A  Chance  to  Obtain  the  N^Lcle^ts  of  a 
Printer  s  Library. 

JTO  stimulate  interest  in  the  best  printer' s  journal  p?iblished,  we  make 
this  offer :  Any  one  sendmg  7/s  jive  yeaidy  subscriptions,  we  will 
place  his  name  on  our  s/ibscription  list  for  o/ie  year ;  to  a/iy  one  sendhig 
7/s  te/i  yearly  s7/bscriptio/7S,  zve  zvill  presei/t  a  boz/nd  copy  of  either 
Vol.  If  III  or  IV,  a/zd  pz'o  z'ata.  ^ 

Officez's  of  Typogz'aphical  U/zio/zs,  here  is  azz  oppoz'tu/zity  to  add 
choice  litez'atz/z-e  to  your  libz'azj,  zvithoz/t  cost. 

We  i/zvitc  coz-respo/zdezzee  fz'ozzi  good,  reliable  zzzezz  izz  evezy  city  izz  the 
United  States,  Dozziizziozi  of  Canada,  azzd  the  Uzzited  Kizzgdozzz,  zuith  the 
viezv  to  appoizzt  Agents. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO., 

183  Mozzz-oe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  of  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  every  description  for 
BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  CATALOGUES.  Etc.,  Etc. 

^  SEND  GREEN  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 

MAY  NOW  BE  OBTAINED  AT  RETAIL  AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  PAID  TO 

F.  WESEL  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers 
in  all  kinds  of  Printers’  Materials, 

11  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Sole  agents  for  The  Inland  Phinter  for  New 
York  .and  Ilrooklyn. 


Henry  Q-  Shepard  & 

Successors  to  Shepard  &  Johnston, 

PRINTERS, 

183,  185,  187  Monroe  St. 
CHICAGO. 


ADVERTISING  CARDS,  ETC. 

FANS,  PANELS,  CALENDARS. 

THE  BAKER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

113  ADAMS  ST.,  -  -  CHICAGO. 

BRANCH  OF 

Chas.  T.  Baker,  Agent,  Philadelphia, 
W.  H.  Lyman,  Manager. 

We  publish  and  import  our  own  goods,  and  printers 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  price  lists  and  discounts  to 
the  trade.  Mention  this  paper. 

Price  list  of  hand  scraps,  bevel  and  small  cards,  on 
application. 


Established  1858. 

Fairmoiint  Printing  Ink  Works 
J.  K.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 
Lithocraphic  and  Letterpre,ss 

N  K  S. 

EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Chicago  Branch,  27  Washington  St. 

J,  S.  MASTERMAN,  Salesman. 


H.  McALLASTER  &  CO. 


Importers  of  and  Jobbers  in 

ADVERTISING  CARDS, 

FOLDERS,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARDS, 
Novelties,  Chromos,  Fans,  Calendars,  Etc. 

196  &  198  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  (with  discount)  to  printers  only,  sent  on 
APPLICATION  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARD. 

A  special  Catalogue  of  Hand  Scraps,  Visiting  Cards, 
etc.,  adapted  to  card  printers’  wants,  sent  free. 
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R.  S.  GRISWOLD, 

Edition  Bookbinder 


Especial  attention  given  to  Orders  for  Case  Making,  Stamped 
Titles,  Stamped  Backs,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

S.  E.  cornier  Van  Bnren  and  Clark  Sts»^ 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  &  CO. 


MERCHANTS  IN 


Supplies  I  Amateur  Photography 


—  AND  — 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS, 


i8§  and  i8j  Wabash  Avenue, 
Send  for  Catalogues.  CHICAGO. 


EID  I860- 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS. 

Oldest  and  Largest  House  in  the  West. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Specimen  Book. 


AULaT"  &  WIBORG, 

Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Branch — 152  &  154  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


Not  the  “  Oldest,”  but  LARGER  than  all  other  Ink  Houses  in 
the  West  COMBINED. 


The  United  States  Paper-Maker 
And  Stationers’  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Paper-Makers  and 
Stationers. 

Published  semi-monthly,  ist  and  15th.  ^2.00  per 

annum.  Single  copies  10  cents.  The  United  States 

Paper-Maker  and  Stationers’  Journal  reaches  all 
buyers,  it  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium.  Rates 
for  standing  and  displayed  advertisements  furnished  on 
application.  Address 

CHARLES  C.  WALDEN  &  CO., 

29  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


SOUTHERN 

Publisher  and  Printer, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


A  large  quarto,  issued  monthly,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Publishers,  Printers  and  Lithographers. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  year. 

For  advertising  rates,  see  paper.  Sample  copies 
furnished  on  application.  Subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments  solicited.  Address 

JAS.  DAVIDSON,  Editor  and  Manager, 

Room  29,  Courier-Journal  Building. 


Established  1804. 
Incorporated  i 


Charles  Eneu  Johnson  and  Cowip^ny, 

LETTERPRESS  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTING  INKS  §  VARNISHES. 


Principal  Office,  509  S.  Tenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

KTT J  S^7  Com7nercial  Street,  .  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

-j  Street, . NR  IP  YORK. 


Trade  Mark 


Patented  April  7, 1871.  i  Western  Branch  House  —  40  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 


THE  WRITER. 

A  32-PAGE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR 
LITERARY  WRITERS. 


By  William  H.  Hills  and  Robert  Luce, 

Both  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe. 


Full  of  practical  hints,  helps  and  suggestions.  The 
only  periodical  of  the  kind.  Invaluable  to  young 
writers,  and  useful  to  all  who  use  the  pen. 

Sample  number,  lo  cents;  yearly  subscription,  $i. 
THE  WRITER,  P.  O.  Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 


- ! - the - 

AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHER 
AND  PRINTER. 

The  leading  trade  journal  in  Lithography,  Zincogra¬ 
phy,  Photo-Engraving,  Photo-Lithography  and  all  new 
Photo-Mechanical  processes.  Published  weekly,  at 

•  12  Centre  Street,  New  York,  by 

The  Lithographer  Publishing  Co. 

(Incorporated.) 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  trade  journal,  that  will 
amply  repay  advertisers  in  its  line. 

PRICE,  $3.00  PER  YEAR. 


PAPER  AND  PRESS. 

Pertaining  to  Paper  and  Printing,  and  the  field  of 
supplies  for  Printers,  Publishers,  Lithographers  and 
Manufacturing  Stationers. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Specimen  Copies,  20  cents. 

Paper  and  Press  is  the  recognized  organ  ol  the 
Paper,  Printing  and  kindred  industries  of  which 
Philadelphia  is  tlie  great  center. 

W.  M.  PATTON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
25  S.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ART  AGE. 

Two  dollars  a  year.  Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 

A  Special  Department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Beautiful  Supplements  every  Month. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PREE  S.AMPLH  COPIES. 

Address  ART  AGE, 

74  West  Twenty-third  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  CRAETSMAN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Official  Paper  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Only  Labor  Paper  published  at  the  National  Capital. 
Published  Weekly. 

Subscription,  $1.00  per  year.  Sample  free. 

RAMSEY  &  BISBEE,  Publishers. 
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FULL  SAMPLES  NOW  READY. 

tPhE  question  of  SAMPLES  is  a  most  perplexing  one,  owing  to  the  expensive  nature  of  the  same,  and  the  large  demand  for  them.  To  protect  ourselves,  we  are 
compelled  to  make  a  small  charge  for  Samples  (which  in  no  case  covers  the  actual  cost),  with  the  agreement  to  refund  the  amount  so  charged  when  goods  in  that 
'v  particular  line  have  been  purchased,  equal  in  amount  to  ten  times  the  charge  for  Samples  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  order  Ten  Dollars’  worth  of  goods,  your  Samples  cost 
you  nothing;  if  you  do  not  order  Ten  Dollars’  worth  of  goods,  we  cannot  afford  to  furnish  you  with  Samples  free.  Under  this  arrangement  we  are  willing  to  supply  you 
with  ONE  set  each  season ;  additional  sets  must  be  paid  for  at  full  price.  A  list  is  kept  of  all  Samples  sent  out,  and  should  any  new  goods  be  added  during  the  season. 
Samples  of  same  will  be  immediately  forwarded  without  charge. 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  Samples  of  all  the  goods  mentioned  on  this  list  will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  $i.oo,  which  amount  will  be  refunded  when  purchases  of 
these  goods  shall  have  amounted  to  $10.00  or  more.  In  addition  to  Announcement  Folds,  Orders  of  Dancing,  etc.,  we  are  also 

- HEADQUARTERS  FOR - 


CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD,  BEVEL-EDGE  GOODS,  ETC. 

In  these  Goods  we  have  many  Distinct  Novelties,  making  our  line  by  far  the  most  desirable. 


ORDERS,  WHETHER  LARGE  OR  SMALL,  ALWAYS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 


WESTERN  CARDBOARD  CO.,  316  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


,  SIGMUND  ULLMAN, 

-  IMPORTER  OF - 

Printing  and  PitiiograpLiiG 


Established  1861. 


Inks, 


Bronze  Powders  of  every  shade  and  grade.  Pure  Bleached  Linseed  Varnishes. 

SPECIALTIES  IN  DRY  COLORS. 

'The  largest  assortment  of  News,  Job,  Book,  Cut,  Poster  and  Finest  Colored  Inks  in  the  country. 

Fine  Black  and  Colored  Inks  at  ^1.50  per  lb.,  and  upward,  are  furnished  in  collapsible  tubes,  each  holding 
one-quarter  pound,  in  which  they  always  keep  ready  for  use  until  used  up.  This  mode  of  putting  up  Inks  has 
proved  successful,  and  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  printers. 

Specimen  Book  and  Price  List  mailed  on  application. 


"TITEl  FAVORIT^EIS: 


Job  Presses,  -i-  -i- 
-1-  Paper  Cutters, 


Proof  Presses  -f-  -s- 

-F  AND  Galleys. 


THE  FAVORITE  PRESS  is  recognized  all  over  the  country  as  the  BEST,  and  is  sold  for 
the  least  money  of  any  Press  in  the  world.  Six  Sizes  Made. 

THE  FAVORITE  GALLEY  is  the  only  water-tight  Galley  ever  offered. 

THE  FAVORITE  CUTTER  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  most  accurate  and  best  built,  and  for 
the  lowe.st  price  of  any  Cutter  in  the  United  States.  Wide-awake,  smart  and  sharp  printers  are  buying 
our  machinery,  and  can  compete  successfully  with  the  printer  who  has  paid  two  or  three  prices  for  his 
machinery,  and  is  compelled  to  make  big  profits  to  pay  off  mortgages,  and  interest  on  money  inve.sted. 
Be  wise  and  save  money,  and  you  can  beat  them  all  when  it  comes  to  good  work  at  close  margins. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  free,  giving  prices  and  full  particulars. 

DAMON  &  DEET"S, 

4:4  BEEICTvdlAISr  STTUEET, 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


The  firms  enumerated  in  this  Directory  are  reliable,  and  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  all 
consumers  of  Printers’  Wares  and  Materials. 

Insertions  in  this  THrectorij  are  charged  $G.OO  per  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  $2.00  x>er  line  additional. 


BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Geo.  C.  James  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  62  Longworth 
street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

BOOKBINDER. 

W.  B.  Conkey,  163  and  165  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Geo.  S.  Vibbert  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  mfrs.  and 
publishers  of  bevel  edge  and  chromo  cards  in  all 
varieties.  Headquarters  for  fine  Bristol  Board,  all 
grades. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Babcock  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn. ;  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  general  west¬ 
ern  agents,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  Cranston,  Norwich,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
The  “  Cranston ”  Patent  Improved  Steam-Power 
Printing  Presses,  all  sizes. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  160  Williamstreet,  New  York ;  306  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Also  Paper 
Folders,  combined  with  printing  machines,  or  sepa¬ 
rately;  Paper  Dampening  Machines,  Stereotype 
Machinery,  etc.  J.  W.  Ostrander,  Western  Agt,, 
77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

W.  G.  Walker  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Prouty  Power  Press,  and  Printers’ 
Supply  House. 


ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Railroad  avenue  and  Grand 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Routing  Machines  and 
Cutters.  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  agents,  Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  manufacturer  of  Electrotype  Ma¬ 
chinery,  77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 

Chas.  A.  Drach  &  Co.,  corner  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets  (“Globe-Democrat”  Building),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Stonemetz  Printers’  Machinery  Co.,  manufact¬ 
urers  of  Paper  Folding  Machinery  for  all  classes 
of  work.  Dealers  in  printing  machinery.  Office, 
150  Nassau  street.  P.  O.  Box  3070,  New  York. 
Shops,  Millbury,  Mass. 

INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  Chic<ago  and  New  York. 

C.  E.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  710  Sansom  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  27  Beekman  street.  New  York;  66  Sharp 
street,  Baltimore ;  Western  House,  198  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 

Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co.,  509  South  Tenth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branches  —  527  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco;  45  and  47  Rose  street.  New 
York  ;  40  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Fred’k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  122  Fulton  street.  New 
York.  Specialty,  Brilliant  Wood-cut  Inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Type  Founding  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  &  Co.,  34  Hawley  street,  Boston  ; 
25  and  27  Rose  St.,  New  York ;  125  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo.  Mather’s  Sons,  60  John  street.  New  York. 
Book  and  Fine  Cut  and  Colored  Inks. 

J.  K.  Wright  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “Peerless,”  “Clipper,”  and 
“Jewel”  Presses. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Golding  Jobber 
(4  sizes)  and  Pearl  Presses  (3  sizes). 

Gordon  Press  Works,  99  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  new  style  Gordon  press. 

J.  F.  Dorman,  217  E.  German  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Eclipse,  Baltimore  Jobber  and  New  Monu¬ 
mental. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  “Challenge”  Job 
Press. 

The  Liberty  Machine  Works,  54  Frankfort  street. 
New  York.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  New  Style 
Noiseless  Liberty  Press. 

The  Model  Press  Company  Limited,  912  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Improved  Model  Job  Press.  Three  sizes,  $65, 
$100  and  $175. 

The  Universal  Printing  and  Embossing  Press, 
143  Nassau  street.  New  York.  John  Thompson. 


MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  Eleclrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Photo-Engraving  a  specialty. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

C.  R.  Carver,  corner  Third  and  Canal  streets,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  33  Beekman  street.  New  York. 

Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 

Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  44  Beekman  street.  New 
York  ;  202  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Frank  Barhydt, 
Western  manager.  “  Peerless”  cutters,  five  styles; 
“Jewel”  cutters,  two  styles. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  Agent  for  Dooley  Paper  Cutter, 
77-79  Jackson  street,  Chicago. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Paragon  Cutting  Machines,  Edward  L.  Miller, 
manufacturer,  328  Vine  and  327  New  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  A.  Noyes  &  Co.,  “Rival”  Paper  Cutter,  Mystic 
River,  Conn. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


PAPER  DEALERS  — COMMISSION. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  184  and  186  Monroe  street. 
News,  colored,  book,  covers,  m.anila,  etc.,  and 
specialties. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  30,  32  and  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  P<aper  of  every  description. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

Friend  &  Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  and  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

W.  O.  Tyler  Paper  Co.,  169  and  171  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS’  AGENT. 

Fowler  &  Brown,  room  4  Home  Insurance  Building, 
La  Salle  street,  cor.  Adams.  News,  Book,  Litho¬ 
graph,  Writing,  Covers,  Cardboards,  Writing 
Manilas  and  Envelopes. 

PAPER  STOCK. 

Follansbee,  Tyler  &  Co.,  389  and  391  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

PERFORATED  NUMBERS. 

P.  F.  Van  Everen,  116  Na.ssau  street.  New  York. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

A.  Zeese  &  Co., Electrotypers,  Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and  Map  and  Relief-line  Engravers,  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  162-164  South  Clark  St., 
Chicago.  The  largest  house  in  the  West. 

Moss  Engraving  Co.,  535  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
Largest  Photo-Engraving  Establishment  in  the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  67  to  71  Park  place.  New 
York.  John  Hastings,  president,  A.  R.  Hart, 
manager.  Engraving  for  all  purposes. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  907  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia.  Engraving  of  a  high  order. 

PRINTING  PRESSES. 

At  235  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  you  can 
obtain  a  list  of  new  and  second-hand  printing- 
presses  and  material  that  will  astonish  you  for  real 
bargains.  H.  A.  Manley  &  Co. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIAL. 

Ed  A.  Stahlbrodt,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
dealers  in  presses  and  all  kinds  of  printers’  supplies. 
Specialty,  manufacturers  of  roller  composition. 
Rochester  agents  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  ii  Spruce  street.  New  York, 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks,  patent 
composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule,  galleys,  etc. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Largest  assortment 
Type,  Tools,  Presses,  etc.,  in  United  States. 
Everything  required  by  printers. 

Hooper,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  manufac¬ 
turers.  Second-hand  presses  and  materials  always 
in  stock. 

John  Metz,  117  Fulton  street.  New  York.  Specialty, 
brass  rule,  leads  and  furniture. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  supply  everything.  Call  and  see. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers'  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets,  cases, 
wood  type,  etc.  Dealers  in  metal  type,  inks,  etc. 

S.  Simons  &  Co.,  13-19  N.  Elizabeth  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Make  Cabinets,  Cases,  Galleys  and  every¬ 
thing  of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
Engravers’  Wood. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS. 

Andrew  Van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co.,  208  and  210  Randolph  street, 
Chicago. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  183  to  187  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’  TOOLS. 

Golding  &  Co.,  177  to  199  Fort  Hill  Square,  and  19  j 
to  27  Purchase  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Largest  1 
manufactory  of  Printer’s  Tools  in  the  world. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSE. 

L.  Graham  &  Son,  99-101  Gravier  street.  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 


ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Bingham,  Daley  &  O’Hara,  49-51  Rose  street. 
New  York. 

Buffington  &  Garbrock,  202  Race  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  Price  list  and  terms  on  application. 

C.  H.  Burchard,  726  Sansom  street,  Philadelphia. 
Best  recasting  composition,  30  cents  per  pound. 

C.  W.  Crutsinger,  207  Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  L.  Hart,  77  N.  Water  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  trial,  you  will  use  no  other. 

J.  H.  Osgood  &  Co.,  loo  Milk  street,  Boston.  The 
best  patent  and  old  style  composition. 

John  Buckie,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  421  Dearborn  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Samuel  Bingham’s  Son,  296  Dearborn  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  ^'Standard**  and  the  Durable  ” 


RUBBER  STAMPS  AND  NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 

Geo.  R.  Blakely,  Bradford,  McKean  Co.,  Pa. 
Numbering  Macb+nes  for  Checks,  Orders,  Paging, 
etc.  Metal  Bodied  Type,  Self  Inkers,  Daters.elc. 
Circulars  free. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200-204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE  OUTFIT. 

M.  J.  Hughes,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Inven¬ 
tor  and  Manufacturer  of  Conical  Screw  Quoins. 


TURKEY  BOXWOOD  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 

Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


A.  W.  Lindsay  Type  Foundry  (formerly  R.  ok  J. 
&  A.  W.  Lindsay,  of  75  Fulton  street),  76  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Type  Foundry,  N.  Lyman’s  Sons, 
proprietors,  36  \Vest  Seneca  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Type  Foundry,  104  Milk  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  John  K.  Rogers,  manager. 

Chas.  J.  Cary  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Type  Foundry,  116 
East  Bank  Lane,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  Chenneville  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Only  Type  Foundry  in  Brit¬ 
ish  America.  Sole  Agents  for  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co. 

Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  63  and  65  Beekman  street. 
New  York ;  154  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Typefounding  Co.,  200  to  204  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago. 


Lindsay  Type  Foundry,  175  Fulton  street.  New 
York. 

MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Co.,  606  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco. 

Newton  Copper  Type  Co.  (for  copper-facing  type 
only),  14  Frankfort  street,  New  York. 

The  Collins  &  McLeester  Type  Foundry,  705 
Jayne  street,  Philadelphia,  Alex.  McLeester,  pro¬ 
prietor  ;  Eugene  H.  Munday,  business  manager. 

Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  303-305  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Western  Agents,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Co.  Complete  stock  always  on  hand. 

St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  Third  and  Vine  streets, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  201  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Manhattan  Type  Foundry,  manufacturers  of 
Printers’  Novelties,  15  Park  Place,  New  York. 

The  Union  Type  Foundry,  298  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Agents,  Boston,  Central,  Cleveland  and 
Manhattan  Foundries. 


WOOD  TYPE. 


American  Wood  Type  Co.,  South  Windham,  Conn. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Celluloid  Type,  best 
in  market.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Hamilton  &  Baker,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufrs. 
of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Borders,  Reglets  and  Fur¬ 
niture,  Hamilton’s  Patent  Paper-cutting  Sticks,  etc. 


Geo.  H.  Sanborn  &  Sons,  69  Beekman  street.  New 
York. 


James  Conners’  Sons,  Centre,  Reed  and  Duane 
streets.  New  York. 


Morgan  &  Wilcox  Manuf’r’ng  Co.,  Middletown, 
New  York.  Wood  Type  unexcelled  for  finish. 


Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  139-141  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  buying,  write  for  our  list. 


W.  B.  CONKEY, 

BOOKBINDER. 


PAMPHLETS  MY  SPECIALTY. 


163  and  165  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


John  Ryan  &  Co.,  S.  W.  corner  South  and  German 
streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  no  Fulton  street,  and 
16  and  18  Dutch  street.  New  York. 


H)\5T1N05=  'A=R=I1ART=’ 
Fpes’t.  Oen  Matvei*. 


=J05=TRIPP. 

VPpes’t, 


^illustk-ative 

AND  ADVERTISINQ 
pURP©SES 


BRANCH riT  7.2S  C^E5ThUr  5T! 

PMltADELPrtlA  •  P/V’ 


GKO.  H.  TAYLOR.  HARVEY  M.  HARPER. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 


ENVELOPES. 


Commission  Paper  Dealers — * 

* - Manufacturers’  Agents. 

We  carry  exclusively  BOOK,  COVER  and  PRINT 
PAPERS,  and  our  lines  of  these  are  more  varied  and 
complete  than  to  be  found  in  the  West. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Yearly  Contracts  on  Roll  News. 

184  &  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  Envelopes,  bought  before  tlie 
advance,  which  we  can  offer  at  a  bargain. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

K.  p.  &  ao., 

PAPER  DEALERS, 

CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 
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Dooley  Paper  Cutters, 


THE  ATLANTIC  WORKS, 

EAST  BOSTON,  MASS. 


- - AGENTS: - 

F.  WESEL  &  CO. 

II  Spruce  St.,  -  NEW  YORK. 


CHARLES  BECK, 
Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO.  C.  JAMES  &  CO. 

62  Longworth  St.,  -  CINCINNA'l 


J.  W.  OSTRANDER, 

77  and  79  Jackson  St.,  -  CHICAGO. 


BOSTON  OFFICE: 

46/2  FEDERAL  STREET, 


Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Superior  Wood  Type,  Galleys,  Cabinets,  Stands, 


SCHLEICHER,  SCHUMM  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


''Strong  SlaW  Cases,  Etc. 


Branch  Office,  130  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


FACTORY, 


PATTERSON,  N.  J. 


:OVER  20,000  IN  USE.: 


Our  OTTO  GA.S  ENGINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  power  in 
printing  establishments.  They  have  no  boiler,  and  are 
clean,  safe,  economical  and  reliable. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co. 

:  :  :  :  :  UNIVERSAL  :  :  :  :  : 

PRINTERS’ -PURCHASING -DEPOT 

- FOR - 

Outfits  of  Type,  PRESSES  and  Printing 
Materials  and  Machinery. 

EAST  COR.  FULTON  AND  DUTCH  STREETS, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


SIZES:  I,  2,  4,  7,  10,  IS,  2S  horsepo^ver. 


Guaranteed  to  consume  25  to  75  AN!  Y 
Per  Cent.  LESS  GAS  than 


Engravers'  Abassian  Boxwood,  and  other  Woods,  Tools,  etc. 


OTHER  GAS  ENGINE 
DOING  THE  SAME  WORK. 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  USED  PRESSES,  TYPES,  ETC., 
WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED. 
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G.  W.  VAN  ALLBN.  C.  FRANK  BOUGHTON.  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN. 

Van  Allens  &  Boughton, 

(Successors  to'O.  W.  &  W.  H.  VAN  ALLEN), 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 

AND  MILLWRIGHTS, 

DEALERS  IN  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  PRINTING  PRESSES, 
Manufacturers  of  Stereotype  Blocks  of  Iron  or  Wood. 


A 


T 


he  Four  Perfect 
Machines. 


THE  SMYTH  BOOK-SEWING  MACHINE 

Sews  with  Thread  more  Books  than  Five  or  Six  Girls,  and  gives  a  Handsomer 
Stronger  and  more  Flexible  and  Durable  Book.  - 


THE  THOMPSON  WIRE-STITCHING  MACHINE : : : : : 

Ihe  Original  and  only  Satisfactory  Wire -Stitcher.  Flat  or  Round  Wire,  Side 
or  Saddle  Stitch,  up  to  an  inch  in  thickness. - 


Shops:  59  ANN  STREET,  17  &  19  ROSE  STREET, 

TKLEPHONE,  416  JOHN.  TELEPHONE,  468  NASSAU. 

NRW  YORK. 


SECOND-HAND  LIST. 


All  machinery  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  tested  before  shipping. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.  BED. 

Double  Cylinder  Newspaper 

Press.  -  -  -  28  X  41 

Three  Revolution  Newspaper 

Press,  -  -  -  41  X  60 

Single  Large  Cylinder,  -  32  x  50 

CAMPBELL  PRESSES. 


JOBBERS 

Universal,  - 
Gordon, 

Gordon, 

Peerless 

Liberty, 

Standard, 

Superior,  - 


INSIDE 

CHASE. 

7x11 
7x11 
9  X  14 
13  X  19 
10  X  15 
10  X  15 


'I'wo  No.  3,  Complete,  2  Rollers,  31  x  46 
Three  “  3,  Complete,  4  Rollers,  32  x  46 

COTTRELL  PRESSES. 

Stop  Cylinder,  6  Rollers  (six 

years  old),  -  -  37  x  52 

E.xtra  Heavy  Drum,  4  Rollers,  25  x  35 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoe  Hand  Press,  -  24  x  36^^ 

Smith  Hand  Press,  -  -  23  x  35)4 

Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  30  x  40 
Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  27  x  43 
Adams  Book  Pre=s,  2  Rollers,  27  x  41 
Adams  Book  Press,  2  Rollers,  26  x  40 


One  Bullock  Web  Perfecting  Press,  prints  double  New  York  Sun,  with 
Wetting  Machine  and  Stereotype  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Stereotype  Blocks,  made  of  iron  or  wood.  Send 
for  estimates.  Chases  made  to  order. 


THE  ELLIOTT  THREAD-STITCHING  MACHINE : : : : : 

Stitches  with  Cotton,  Linen  or  Silk  Thread  more  Pamphlets  than  Five  Girls, 

*  and  much  Better.  Ties  an  Absolutely  Square,  Hard  Knot.  - 

THE  CHAMBERS  FOLDING  MACHINE 

The  only  Folder  adapted  to  Fine  Work.  Folds  either  from  Points  or  Gauges, 

*  with  Four  Times  the  Speed  of  Hand,  and  with  Greater  Accuracy.  - 


These  machines  are  sold  subject  to  trial,  and  guaranteed  by  their 
respective  manufacturers,  in  addition  to  the  guarantee  of  the  agents. 

These  four  machines  stand  on  their  merits  as  being  each  the  most 
successful  one  in  its  class.  No  first-class  Bindery  can  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  them,  or  to  accept  unsatisfactory  substitutes. 


Sem/  for  Descriplive  Cirmlars,  Terms  and  Prices  to 


MONTAGUE  &  FULLER, 

General  Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


No.  41  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


DONNELL’S  LATEST  No.  3 

(patent  may  II,  1886) 


Power  Wire  Stitching  Machine. 


Price,  No.  3,  -  - 

“  Steel  Wire,  Round, 
“  “  »  Flat,  - 


$350.00 

•25 

•35 


GUARANTEED. 

Only  two  adjustments — one  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
staples,  the  other  for  lowering  or  raising  the  table, 

CAPACITY. 

Will  stitch  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  either  saddle  or 
No  adjustment  required  in  changing  flat  to  round  wire. 

THE  ONLY  SIMPLE  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  does  not  require  an  expert  machinist  to  keep  it  in  order.  This  machine  forms, 
drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  round  or  flat  wire,  wound  oh  spools,  and 
will  stitch  a  pamphlet  from  one  sheet  to  one-half  inch  thick  through  the  back  or  saddle. 

There  are  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  No  clogging  up  with 
staples.  No  limit  to  the  amount  of  its  work.  Any  girl  or  boy  can 
operate  it  from  the  start.  Simple  and  durable.  Weighs  250  lbs. 

E.  P.  DONNELL  M’F’G  CO. 

327  and  329  Dearborn  Street,  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

41  and^43  Beekman  Street,  .  .  -  NEW  YORK. 
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C.  B.  Cottrell  ^  Sons, 

- PAT^RNT - 

AIR-SPRING- 
—  CO  UNTR  Y  PRESS 


I'his  Press  will  Print  a  Six-Column  Quarto  Newspaper  without  crowding. 


^^HIS  MACHINE  is  applicable  to  all  classes  of  Book,  Job  and  Newspaper  Work.  The  distribution  is  ample — two 
three-inch  rollers  covering  a  full  form.  The  well-fountain  is  easily  cleaned,  and  is  of  such  construction  as  to  yield 
the  ink  to  the  last  scruple.  The  shoes,  tracks  and  rollers  are  of  steel,  and  immediately  under  the  impression,  between 
the  tracks,  are  two  wheels  in  adjustable  boxes  which  operate  in  connection  with  two  additional  tracks  immediately 
over  them,  making  four  points  of  support  immediately  under  the  impression,  and  rendering  any  “spring”  of  the  bed 
impossible.  The  gearing  is  accurately  cut,  and  the  register  rack  and  segment  on  bed  and  cylinder  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  for  the  security  of  register.  The  whole  machine  is  substantially  built ;  is  simple  in  construction  ;  runs  easily  by 
handpower ;  can  be  set  up  and  run  by  any  printer ;  and  by  the  aid  of  our  PATENT  AIR-SPRING,  will  run  ONE- 
THIRD  FASTER  than  any  other  country  press  in  the  market.  Further  information  and  prices  will  be  given 
upon  application. 


C.  B.  COTTRELL 


8  Spruce  Street, 

NKW  YORK. 


&  SONS, 

292  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 
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ESTABLISHED  1827.  P.  O.  BOX,  2325 

UNITED  STATES  TYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  FOUNDRY. 

JAMES  CONNER’S  SONS 

TYPE  FOUNDERS, 

Printers’  Materials  of  every  description. 

METAL  and  WOOD  TYPE,  PRESSES,  GALLEYS, 
CABLNETS,  BRASS  RULE,  STANDS, 

FUR NL TUBE,  Etc.,  Etc. 


ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 


Centre,  Reade  &  Duane  Sts., 

^^NEW  YORK.^s 


Nrw  Ghampion  I^rrss. 


Easiest  running;  simple  in  construction;  the  equal  of  any  other  job  press; 
every  one  warranted ;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work ;  two  weeks’  trial 
allowed.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  OLMESDAHL^ 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  PRESSES, 

41  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


i 

i 

J0HN&.  MENdEL&CO. 

f- 

0  0  4>  0  <>  «  0  0  4ft 

F 

% 

N 

0 

.FOUNDERS 

<ft  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

hd 

m 

ELECTROTYPERS 

AND  ENGRA  VERS. 

Yi 

laroi 

'S 

M 

ai 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRINTERS’ 

MACHINERY  AND  MATERIALS. 

No.  Hi  German  St., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

. 

THOMAS  FOX,  Pres,  and  Treas.  GEO.  N.  FRIEND,  Vice-Pres’t. 

GEO.  B.  FOX,  Secretary. 


Eriend  &  Eox  Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  FINE 

Book,  Cover,  News,  Manila,  Rope  Manila 
and  Express  Papers. 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO. 

153  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


WIIaSON  KISKEl, 

GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL 

Printers’  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery 

102  Chamber  St.,  New  York. 


Cylinder,  yob  and  Lithographic  Presses ;  Book  Trimmers,  Backers, 
Slabbers,  Embossers  ;  Folditig  Machines,  Hydraulic  and  Standing 
Presses ;  Power  and  Lever  Cutting  Machines. 


DETAILED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Exclusive  Eastern  Agent  for  the  Machines  of 

THE  HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  specialty  of  Universal  and  Gordon  Job  Presses,  and  other  printing 
machinery  regularly  sold  for  cash  ;  especially,  Paper  Cutters — -lever, 
hand  and  power — and  Folding  Machines  of  all  kinds,  on  terms  that 
should  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  trade. 


Rebuilt  Printers’  Machinery. — While  I  do  not  undertake  to  do 
a  general  second-hand  business,  there  falls  in  incidentally  to  my  deal¬ 
ings  in  specialties,  a  certain  amount  of  Second-Hand  Machinery,  taken 
when  of  standard  make  and  in  satisfactoiy  condition.  Having  neither 
machinist,  workshop  nor  second-hand  warerooms,  and  dealing  in  genuine 
machinery  of  standard  makers,  I  send  second-hand  machines  to  the  shops 
of  their  own  manufacturers  for  rebuilding,  or  to  the  best  available  expert 
on  each  machine,  whose  name  in  every  case  will  be  given,  whose 
guarantee  goes  with  it,  and  on  whose  premises  it  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  purchasers,  or  of  their  expert.  This  affords  distant  buyers  an 
assurance  of  the  condition  of  machines  never  before  offered,  being  in 
fact  the  maker’s  warranty.  I  can  now  offer: 


Universal . 13  x 

Gordon  (Franklin  style) . 13  x 


,<  (  Brass  Arms,  1 

I  Franklin  style  (■■••• 

“  (Franklin  style). . . 10  x 

“  (Latest  Franklin  style)  8  x 

“  (Franklin  style) .  7X 

Monitor . ii  x 

“  8  X 


15 

rg 

19 

15 

II 

i6i 


Gem  Lever  Cutter . 30  in. 

Printers’  Lever  Cutter . 30  in. 

Peerless  End  Lever  Cutter . 30  in. 

Cranston  Under-cut  Lever  Cutter.  25  in. 

Sanborn  Star  Cutter . 34  in. 

Champion  Cutter . 32  in. 

“  “  30  in. 

Hoe  Drum  Cylinder  Press . 36  x  44 

Campbell  Country  Press . 31  x  46 

Cottrell  &  Babcock- Press . 19  x  24 


MILLS;  LOCKLAND,  RIALTO  and  CRESCENT. 
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PERSONAL. 

I\Ir.  Frank  E.  Kittridge,  editor  of  the  Quincy  (Michigan) 
Herald,  paid  his  respects  to  The  Inland  Printer  a  few  days  ago. 

We  had  a  pleasant  call,  on  the  12th  instant,  from  Mr.  William  W. 
Ferguson  representing  the  Ferguson  Printing  Company,  185  Jefferson 
avenue,  Detroit. 

Mr.  George  FI.  Morrill,  of  Boston,  with  wife  and  two  daughters, 
are  stopping  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  on  their  way  home  from  San 
Francisco,  where  they  have  been  for  the  past  ten  months. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Billett,  the  well-known  job  printer,  Sheboygan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  our  sanctum  while  in  this  city  on  business 
interests.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  business  outlook. 

Mr.  Chas.  B.  Ross,  of  F'armer,  Little  &  Co.,  has  just  returned  from 
a  two  weeks’  vacation,  and  says  he  feels  strong  enough  to  buckle  down 
to  liis  vocation  for  fifty  weeks  to  come  —  and  he  will  do  it,  too. 

We  received  a  pleasant  call  from  Mr.  J.  B.  McDowell,  of  the  Call 
job  department,  Winnipeg,  a  few  days  ago.  He  had  nothing  but  good 
words  for  The  Inland  Printer,  and  reports  the  outlook  for  busine.ss 
quite  encouraging. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Brooks,  one  of  the  western  representatives  of  Carter, 
Rice  &  Co.,  Boston,  has  just  returned  from  his  summer  vacation,  feeling 
invigorated  in  mind  and  body,  and  expresses  himself  as  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  busine.ss  outlook. 

J.  J.  Nicholson,  of  Cleveland,  who  is  about  to  establish  a  printing 
office  at  26  Euclid  avenue,  under  the  firm  name  of  Nicholson  &  White, 
while  on  a  visit  to  our  city  called  to  pay  his  respects,  and  renew  his 
subscription  to  The  Inland  Printer. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  Chicago  Printing  Company  has  been  incorjiorated  at  Chicago 
with  a  capital  stock  of  ^150,000,  by  Newton  F.  Gordon,  FI.  iM.  Ashcroft 
and  Josiah  Crotty. 

F’itch,  Hunt  &  Co.,  paper  dealers,  have  dissolved  partnershij).  The 
business  will  be  continued  at  the  old  location,  under  the  style  of  the 
AI.  J.  Fitch  Paper  Compan}-. 

Alfonso  C.  AIorgan,  a  member  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union, 
died  suddenly  August  10,  of  epilepsy,  aged  40  years.  Fie  was  buried 
August  12  in  the  union  lot  at  Rosehill. 

J.  W.  Ostrander,  77-79  Jackson  street,  has  just  received  a  hand¬ 
some  order  from  South  America,  for  his  type-casting  machinery,  and  this 
is  but  the  entering  wedge  to  other  orders  which  are  to  follow. 

A  license  of  incorporation  has  been  granted  to  the  Cooperative 
Literary  Bureau  at  Chicago  —  capital  stock,  ^10,000  —  to  conduct  a 
general  publishing  and  subscription  book  business  ;  incorporators,  B.  F'. 
Lewis,  Sam  T.  Lewis,  and  T.  A.  Cooper. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  a  gentleman  of  experience,  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  paper  trade,  will,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Brooks, 
their  popular  Chicago' agent,  in  future  represent  the  interests  of  Carter, 
Rice  &  Co.  in  this  city  and  the  AA^est.  Their  office  is  room  k,  153 
Alonroe  street. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  awarded  the  contracts  for 
furnishing  stationery  supplies  for  the  coming  year.  By  the  terms  of 
contract  50,000  packages  and  1,000  reams  of  paper,  and  2,000  gross  of 
steel  pens  will  be  furnished  for  $6,670.  Bradner,  Smith  &  Co.,  will 
furnish  the  foolscap,  and  J.  W.  Aliddleton  &  Co.  the  rest.  The  ink  con¬ 
tract,  at  20  cents  per  gallon  for  black,  and  25  cents  for  violet,  was 
awarded  to  L.  H.  Thomas  &  Co. 

It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the  handsome  horse  ridden  by 
President  Streat,  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  in  the  great  parade 
of  September  5,  died  shortly  after  being  dismissed  at  the  Grove.  Harry 
had  indulgently  permitted  the  noble  animal  to  prance  along  behind  the 
band,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  march,  champing  the  bit  and  tossing 
the  glossy  mane  in  excess  of  delight  at  his  glorious  surroundings,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  sudden  shock  felt  when  he  found  himself  mounted 
by  a  dirty-nosed  boy  and  being  urged  back  to  his  commonplace  stable 
was  too  much  for  his  sensitive  nature,  and  he  dropped  dead  from  sheer 


disappointment  and  chagrin.  Mr.  Streat,  like  all  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
has  frequently  been  torn  up  in  his  checkered  career,  but  who  can 
imagine  the  agony  he  will  have  to  endure  when  the  bill  for  that  horse 
is  presented  to  the  Typographical  Union  ? 

AiiOUT  a  week  after  the  decease  of  Otis  Ik  Martin,  an  account  of 
whose  death  was  recorded  in  the  August  number  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  his  elder  brother  F.emuel,  widely  known  to  the  trade,  stepped 
up  to  pay  for  his  meal  in  a  Detroit  restaurant,  and  remarked  to  the 
cashier  that  he  felt  a  very  peculiar  sensation  through  his  body.  After 
taking  a  few  steps  toward  the  door,  he  dropped  to  the  floor  and  expired. 
Heart  disease  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  His  age  was  62. 

There  has  recently  been  built  in  this  city  a  typesetting  machine, 
which,  when  perfected,  proiirises  to  be  a  great  success.  It  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Des  Jardins,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
patiently  experimenting  at  the  establishment  of  A.  AI.  AVillard,  63  Canal 
street.  In  its  construction  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Thorne 
machine,  but  in  its  operation  is  a  great  improvement  thereon.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  will  set  12,000  ems  per  hour.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
organize  a  stoek  company  to  place  it  on  the  market. 

By  reference  to  advertisement  elsewhere,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
well-known  printing  firm  of  Shepard  &  Johnston  has  been  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent.  Air.  Johnston  retiring  ;  and  has  been  succeeded  by  that 
of  Henry  O.  Shepard  &  Co.,  who  will  continue  the  business  at  the  same 
location.  We  wish  the  new  firm  abundant  success,  and  feel  satisfied 
that  the  high  character  of  the  work  turned  out,  and  attention  to  detail 
and  wants  of  customers,  which  gave  the  establishment  of  Shepard  & 
Johnston  almost  a  national  reputation,  will  be  equally  observed  under 
the  new  management. 

AIr.  T.  P.  FIollcraet,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  favored  us  with  a  call 
on  the  8th  instant.  Mr.  Flollcraft  is  connected  with  the  well-known 
printing  house  of  George  W.  Crane  &  Co.  He  showed  us  the  front 
profile  of  the  new  building  soon  to  be  occupied  by  George  W.  Crane  & 
Co.  The  building  is  fifty  feet  front  and  four  stories  high,  and  presents  a 
metropolitan  appearance.  AVhile  in  Chicago,  recently.  Air.  Crane 
secured  the. services  of  Mr.  Wm.  Casey,  of  Rand,  AIcNally  &  Co.,  to 
take  charge  of  his  pressroom,  and  a  valuable  acquisition  he  will  prove. 
Several  good  job  printers  can  find  permanent  employment  with  the 
house. 

AIr.  Geo.  Kirkp.atrick,  an  old-time  Chicago  printer,  died  at 
Fluntsville,  Alinnesota,  on  Saturday  morning,  August  27,  aged  56  years. 
Air.  Kirkpatrick  was  for  a  number  of  years  employed  in  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  Culver,  Page  &  Hoyne  and  Rand,  AIcNally  &  Co.  of  this  city. 
About  a  year  ago  he  abandoned  the  art  preservative  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  took  up  his  permanent  abode  on  a  homestead  in  the  town 
of  Huntsville,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  made  final  proof  of  his  claim. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cambridge,  England,  was  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  and  enjoyed  fully  the  esteem  of  everyone  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

The  following  circular  has  recently  been  forwarded  to  the  employing 
printers  of  this  city  : 

Chicago  Typographical  Union,  No.  i6,  at  its  meeting  held  August  28,  decided  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  hours  daily  to  nine  hours,  and  on  Saturday  from 
nine  hours  to  eight  hours  ;  fifty-three  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work  ;  to  go  into 
effect  November  i,  1887,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  International  I'ypo- 
graphical  Convention,  held  in  Buffalo  in  June  last. 

The  nine-hour  movement  will  go  into  effect  November  i,  generally,  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  union  also  decided  that  the  weekly  scale  of  wages  shall  stand  as  at  present. 

In  accordance  with  our  instructions  from  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
you  are  given  sixty  days'  time  in  which  to  adjust  your  business  in  conformity  with  the 
new  order  of  things. 

The  undersigned  executive  officers  of  the  union  are  prepared  to  meet  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  employers  interested,  if  it  is  desired. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  S.  Streat,  President. 

S.  K.  Parker,  Vice-Pres. 

Geo.  j.  Knott,  Rec.  Sec. 

Samuel  Rastall,  Sec.-Treas. 

Note. — By  order  of  the  union,  general  election  day  has  been  stricken  from  the 
list  of  double-price  days. 

The  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company  have  again  returned  to  their 
okl  quarters  at  303-305  Dearborn  street  and  46-48  'Phird  avenue. 
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Their  recovery  from  tlie  destructive  fire  that  assailed  them  iast  April  has 
been  sometlring  phenomenal,  wlien  we  consider  the  extensive  increase 
tiiey  liave  made  in  the  capacity  and  facilities  of  their  Challenge  press 
works  and  printers’  warehouse.  Tire  old  structure  has  been  rebuilt, 
with  two  additional  stories,  giving  them  an  establishment  containing 
seven  stories  and  basement.  A  glance  through  the  various  departments 
reveals  the  fact  that  this  enterprising  firm  has  even  now  none  too  much 
room  for  its  manufactory  and  the  transaction  of  its  business.  Two 
months  must  elapse  before  the  Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company  will  have 
every  portion  of  their  concern  in  perfect  working  order,  but  all  orders 
are  filled  the  same  as  usual.  Indeed,  the  fire  itself  made  no  stoppage  in 
this  respect,  so  prompt  were  they  to  act  after  its  occurrence.  Shniede¬ 
wend  &  Lee  Company's  Challenge  press  works  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
factory  of  platen  presses  in  the  world,  and  Chicago  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  fact. 

W.  G.  Ferguson,  a  member  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  is 
not  only  a  clean  compositor,  but  a  most  skillful  horseman.  Though 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  has  spent  almost  as  much  time  under 
the  circus  canvas  as  he  has  in  the  printing  office.  He  has  just  returned 
from  London,  England,  where  he  daily  performed  in  the  liuffalo  Bill 
show.  Ferguson  confirms  the  newspaper  reports  as  to  the  great  success 
of  Mr.  Cody,  and  his  Wild  West  performance.  The  shopkeepers  of 
London  cater  to  the  craze,  and  “  Buffalo  Bill”  tobacco  and  cigars;  white 
felt  slouch  hats,  labeled  “Latest  Buffalo  Bill  Style;”  clothing,  neck¬ 
ties,  collars,  etc.,  are  marked  with  the  magic  letters ;  in  fact,  “  Buffalo 
Bill  ”  is  billed  in  all  the  store  windows.  The  adulation  bestowed  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  have  had  a  pronounced  effect  upon  this  American 
citizen,  tie  paid  seventy  guineas  for  seats  in  which  to  view  this  jubilee 
demonstration.  He  has  become  fickle  in  disposition  like  a  spoiled  child. 
One  day  he  is  good  natured,  and  has  a  pleasant  word  for  all  his  hire¬ 
lings,  red  and  white,  men  and  quadrupeds ;  the  next  day  he  is 
haughty  and  morose,  and  feels  like  kicking  every  cowboy  and  Indian 
who  crosses  his  august  path.  His  faithful  horses  on  these  days  are 
inhumanly  treated.  Air.  Cody  is  evidently  afflicted  with  that  most  dis¬ 
gusting  disease,  the  “  big  head.”  One  day  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
occupied  the  stage  coach  when  it  was  assaulted,  in  the  show.  Ferguson 
also  states  that  the  American  cowboys  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  En¬ 
glish  people,  and  are  longing  for  a  return  to  their  western  homes.  The 
company,  Indians  included,  are  tired  of  Buffalo  Bill,  and  Ferguson  will 
set  type  contentedly  for  a  long  time  to  come,  happy  to  be  released  from 
a  most  unpleasant  engagement  with  that  somewhat  noted  American  — 
William  Cody. 

L.vbor’s  National  Holiday,  Monday,  September  5,  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  Chicago  with  a  larger  street  parade  than  on  previous  occasions. 
The  socialist  organization  was  absent  by  request.  The  newspapers  of 
the  city  estimated  the  number  of  trades  union  men  in  line  at  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  thousand.  Nearly  nine  hundred  regalias  were  required 
by  the  marching  members  of  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  which 
organization  headed  the  second  division  of  the  mammoth  procession.  A 
band  of  twenty-one  pieces,  under  the  leadership  of  Alajor  Nevins,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  printers,  and  were  themselves  preceded  by  President  Streat, 
and  Air.  Chas.  Harding,  his  assistant,  both  mounted  on  fiery  chargers. 
Following  the  band  came  other  officers  of  the  union  in  a  four-horse 
carriage,  bearing  aloft  the  magnificent  banner  of  the  union,  which 
became  a  special  object  of  admiration  to  the  immense  throng  which 
walled  in  the  line  of  march.  Then  came  the  beautiful  prize  flag 
awarded  the  Typographical  Union  by  the  Trades  Assembly  last  year,  in 
consideration  of  its  being  the  best  appearing  body  of  men  in  the  line. 
W.  J.  Creevy  proudly  carried  the  flag,  and  was  followed  by  the  Inter 
Ocean  chapel;  then  the  chapels  of  J.  Al.  W.  Jones,  the  lleraU,  the 
Morning  and  Evening  News,  the  Jameson  &  Alorse  Company,  Clark  & 
Longley,  the  Newspaper  Union,  the  IMail,  Poole  Bros.,  and  Knight  & 
Leonard,  each  chapel  bearing  its  elegant  and  uniform  chapel  banner,  in 
blue  and  gold.  These  chapels,  four  men  abreast,  extended  a  distance  of 
three  squares,  when  another  band,  of  twenty-one  pieces,  was  necessary, 
that  all  the  printers  might  have  music  to  march  by.  The  Tribune 
chapel,  with  huge  Nelson  Bowerman  in  charge  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 
hc.aded  this  second  division  of  typos,  and  in  order  the  chapels  of  Rand, 
AIcNally  &  Co.,  the  Evening  Journal,  A.  N.  Kellogg’s,  The  Inland 


Printer,  Shepard  &  Johnston,  Barnard  (&  Gunthorp,  Jas.  T.  Hair  Co., 
R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons,  Donohue  &  Henneberry,  the  American  Press 
Association,  and  many  members  of  miscellaneous  chapels,  all  displaying 
their  pretty  gold  and  blue  chapel  banners.  Altogether,  without  special 
preparation  or  great  expense,  the  printers  presented  a  very  creditable 
appearance.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  more  interest  appears  to  be 
taken  by  the  printers  in  the  appearance  of  their  organization  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  Those  venerable  followers  of  the  “  Art  Preservative,” 
J.  A.  Van  Duzer  and  A.  Allison,  marched  the  granite  paving  blocks  like 
school  boys,  in  defiance  of  the  scriptural  warning  that  after  three  score 
years  and  ten  their  days  should  be  full  of  trouble  and  their  steps 
tottering.  They  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks  from  No.  1 6.  Creditable  as 
was  the  appearance  of  this  organization  in  the  labor  parade  of  1887, 
The  Inland  Printer  ventures  the  prediction  that  it  will  eclipse  all 
former  displays  in  1888. 

According  to  announcement  in  our  last  the  creditors  of  the  W.  O. 
Tyler  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago,  held  a  meeting  August  26,  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  A'ork.  Air.  William  Whiting,  of  the  Whiting 
Paper  Company,  presided.  The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  antici¬ 
pated,  owing  to  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  creditors  that  it 
would  be  simply  a  preliminary  meeting.  The  committee  sent  to 
Chicago  to  examine  the  company’s  books,  reported  through  Mr.  Charles 
Wheelright:  available  assets,  ;Si58,76o;  unsecured  liabilities,  $401,279 : 
doubtful  and  bad  debts  in  hands  of  assignee,  $171,405.  The  attorney 
for  the  company  presented  the  following  financial  view  of  the  situation  : 
Liabilities,  $420,708.73;  available  assets,  $142,454.61.  Referring  to 
this  exhibit,  he  said : 

Of  this  10  per  cent  to  be  recovered  out  of  the  bad  debts,  most  of  it  belonged  to 
the  persons  who  hold  these  claims,  banks  who  hold  the  notes  of  the  various  parties. 
It  belongs  to  the  banks  and  not  to  the  estate.  It  has  no  place  in  figuring  what  we 
have  to  pay  on.  We  have  ^142,000  of  available  assets  to  pay  an  indebtedness  of 
^420,000.  That  varies  somewhat  from  the  committee’s  report,  but  I  think  we  have 
that.  We  are  asked  for  a  cash  offer.  A  cash  offer  means  we  must  have  the  money 
to  pay  the  cash  offer  with.  We  think  there  is  about  33}^  per  cent  assets,  as  against 
liabilities.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  a 
cash  offer  of  more  than  20  cents  on  the  dollar.  I  don’t  think  anybody  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  loan  to  any  greater  extent  than  that.  That  would  be  our  offer. 
We  prefer  not  to  make  a  cash  offer,  but  a  time  offer,  as,  for  instance,  25  cents  in 
three,  six  and  nine  months. 

After  the  situation  had  been  thoroughly  canvassed  an  offer  of  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  22j4  cents  on  the  dollar  was  accepted.  Nearly 
$350,000  of  the  company’s  liabilities  were  represented  at  the  meeting, 
and  it  is  stated  that  a  majority  of  the  creditors  agreed  to  the  terms 
offered. 


SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

Weekly  Chronicle,  Bozeman,  Alontana.  Business  card  in  red 
and  black. 

B.  F.  De  Voe  &  Co.,  Alilwaukee.  Business  card  in  colors.  Unique 
and  striking. 

Lewis  J.  Roberts,  Albany,  New  York.  A  few  samples  of  neat, 
unpretentious  everyday  work. 

J.  B.  AIanning,  Kokomo,  Indiana.  Business  circular  and  card  in 
red  and  black.  Good  average  work. 

J.4S.  Hough,  Jr.,  Guelph,  Ontario.  A  beautiful  silk  badge,  in  blue 
and  brown.  Very  nicely  printed. 

N.  P.  Tucker,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Several  samples  of  plain  and  color 
work,  which  are  certainly  above  the  average. 

Blizzard  Print,  R.  E.  Johns,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania.  A  goodly 
number  of  creditable  specimens  of  everyday  work.  Neat  and  clean. 

Chas.  F.  Libbie,  Jr.,  Boston.  Business  card  in  colors.  The  design 
is  original  and  attractive,  though  the  presswork  might  have  been  mate¬ 
rially  improved. 

Morrill  Bros.,  Fulton,  New  York.  A  large  package  of  ordinary 
commercial  work,  the  design,  composition  and  presswork  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  work  to  which  the  term  “  good  ” 
may  be  deservedly  applied,  and  this  is  a  compliment  of  which  any  firm 
may  feel  proud. 

Slocum  &  Co.,  409  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  A  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  general  commercial  printing,  a  large  portion  in  colors. 
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Much  of  it  is  first-class,  and  all  of  it  is  good  enough  to  copy  after.  The 
presswork  is  No.  i.  The  circular  and  billheads  of  the  firm  are  spe¬ 
cially  to  he  commended. 

J.  R.  Erodie  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  A  number  of  samples  of  first- 
class  printing,  the  work  of  Fred.  L.  Morrill,  without  doubt  a  No.  i 
workman.  Among  them,  and  worthy  of  especial  mention,  is  a  four-page 
circular  containing  a  description  of  Erodie’s  Automatic  Fountain,  in 
colors,  which  is  a  very  attractive  and  neatly  executed  job. 

JosKi'ii  Eichbaum  &  Co.,  Pittsburg.  A  sumptuous  firm  advertising 
book  of  specimens — of  fourteen  pages — containing  a  number  of  sam¬ 
ples  by  the  owl-type  process.  They  are  printed  on  heavy  enameled 
paper,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  designs  are 
beautiful,  the  coloring  is  exquisite,  and  the  execution  is  as  near  perfec¬ 
tion  as  can  well  be  attained. 

Thos.  McGill  &  Co.,  Washington,  District  Columbia.  A  beauti¬ 
fully  gotten  up  and  printed  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  containing 
specimens  of  colored  printing  inks.  The  pages  are  printed  respectively 
in  maroon  and  olive,  light  violet-black,  blue-black,  olive  ochre,  umber, 
ochre  and  dragon  green,  blue-black  and  red-letter  vermilion,  olive  and 
garnet,  sepia  and  black,  claret  and  umber,  sienna,  black  and  turquois 
blue,  green-black  and  garnet,  dark  violet,  black  and  maroon.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  an  exceedingly  creditable  job,  the  composition  is  attractive, 
and  the  presswork  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

Specimens  have  also  been  received  from  W.  11.  Travers,  Gardner, 
Massachusetts;  Reporter  job  office,  Maquoketa,  Iowa, —  a  daisy  (!)  — 
and  Thos.  P.  Nichols,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 


PAPER  TRADE  ITEMS. 

The  Standard  Paper  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  proposes  to  pay  its 
creditors  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Fludson  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  will  erect  a  ^300,000 
paper  mill  at  Corinth,  New  York. 

A  PAPER  MILL  will  soon  be  erected  at  P’ort  Worth,  Texas.  It  is 
understood  the  W.  A.  Pluffinan  Implement  Company  has  the  control 
of  the  building  and  outfit. 

The  Kalamazoo  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  is  making 
great  improvements  in  its  mill,  with  a  view  of  increasing  its  product  as 
well  as  turning  out  an  improved  quality  of  paper. 

After  October  i,  the  Valley  Paper  Company,  of  Holyoke,  will  give 
their  tour  workers  Sunday  nights.  Glad  to  know  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  the  names  of  other  paper  companies 
which  propose  to  do  likewise. 

W.  St.  Cl.vir  Ross  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  failed  for 
$100,000  (estimated).  The  firm  has  been  doing  a  large  business  as 
paper  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  envelopes,  cards,  etc. 
The  failure  was  precipitated  by  eastern  failures. 

The  largest  run  on  newspapers  ever  made  by  the  Glen  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  of  Berlin  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  is  said  to  have  been 
36,370  pounds  during  one  working  day.  The  mill  is  equipped  with 
two  88-inch  machines,  with  a  speed  capacity  of  215  feet  per  minute. 

The  New  York  World  has  succeeded  in  securing  contracts  for  ten 
thousand  tons  of  paper  at  the  rate  of  cents  a  pound.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  (?)  bidders  were  the  Lock  Haven  Paper  Company,  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Glens  Falls  Paper  Company,  Bulkley, 
Dunton  &  Co.,  and  W.  Id.  Parsons  &  Co. 

The  assignee  of  Orlando  E.  Hastings,  carrying  on  business  under  the 
style  of  Hastings  &  Todd,  has  prepared  schedules  which  show  direct 
liabilities  to  be  $122,094.85,  contingent  liabilities  to  be  $110,275.86 
making  a  total  of  $232,370.71,  with  actual  assetsof  $34,118.20,  although 
the  nominal  assets  amount  to  $113,448.37. 

The  following  are  the  taxes  paid  by  the  several  paper  companies  at 
Holyoke  for  the  current  year:  Parsons,  $9,168 ;  Whiting,  $8,855; 
Albion,  $4,258 ;  Holyoke,  $4,940 ;  Chemical,  $3,631 ;  Crocker,  $1,232 ; 
l)ickin.son  &  Clark,  $768;  Beebe  &  Holbrook,  $2,621;  Franklin, 
$1,291;  Hampden,  $799;  Massasoit,  $2,445;  C'eorge  R.  Dickinson, 
$2,907;  Excelsior,  $924;  Nonotuck,  $3,012 ;  Syms  &  Dudley,  $3,470  ; 


Valley,  $3,195  ;  Winona,  $2,946;  National  Blank  Book,  $966 ;  River¬ 
side,  $2,415;  Union,  $2,215;  Wauregan,  $2,401;  Whitmore,  $340; 
Worthington,  $238;  Newton,  $1,612. 

It  is  said  that  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  declines  the  proffered  free 
postal  delivery  system.  A  paper  maker  explains  why  by  saying  that 
“  the  postoffice  is  the  general  rendezvous.  The  old  men  go  there  to  talk 
politics,  and  the  young  men  go  there  to  meet  their  girls,  and  there  is  no 
widespread  desire  to  have  letters  carried  to  the  houses.” 

The  construction  of  the  Bardeen  Paper  Company’s  new  mill  at 
Otsego,  Michigan,  is  progressing,  and  the  mill  is  e.xpected  to  he  ready 
by  November.  It  is  claimed  that  this  will  be  the  most  perfectly  equipped 
paper  mill  in  the  West.  The  buildings  are  717  feet  long.  The  product 
of  the  mill  will  amount  to  from  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  daily,  and  will 
include  lithograph,  plate,  book,  matrix,  blotting,  colored,  folder,  print 
and  tobacco  papers,  a  specialty  being  made  of  extra-wide  super- 
calendered  paper.  _ 

EIGHTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  PRINTERS’  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SPECIMEN  EXCHANGE. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  well-known  London 
publishers,  Messrs.  Eield  &  Tuer,  per  favor  of  Mr.  A.  De  Eollett,  of 
Brooklyn,  for  a  copy  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Printers’  International 
Specimen  Exchange.  It  comprises  375  specimens,  69  of  which  are  from 
Germany,  15  from  Switzerland,  13  from  Austria,  13  from  the  United 
States,  2  each  from  Russia,  Italy,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  South 
America  and  Australia,  and  l  each  from  France,  Hungary,  Norway, 
Sweden,  South  Africa  and  China.  The  remaining  247  are  contributed 
by  British  printers,  England  being  represented  by  207,  Scotland  by  32, 
and  Ireland  and  Wales  by  4  each.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
their  merits,  candor  compels  the  admission,  that  the  incomparable 
superiority  of  the  German  specimens — over  all  others  —  especially  in 
effect,  and  the  combination  and  harmony  of  colors,  admits  of  no  contro¬ 
versy.  In  contrast  to  these  most  of  the  English  specimens  appear 
insipid,  especially  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  colors,  the  to  us 
inexplicable  prevailing  habit  of  using  tinted  paper,  with  ink  two  or  three 
shades  more  positive,  entirely  destroying  their  effectiveness.  It  is'  true, 
there  are  several  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  where  good  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  have  been  used,  the  advantage  of  discarding  the  complained  of 
custom  must  be  apparent  to  all,  and  these  we  propose  to  refer  to  in  a 
future  issue.  The  American  specimens  are  far  from  being  jierfect,  and 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  better  typographic  productions  from  this  side 
of  the  pond.  _ 

THE  DISCOLORATION  OF  PAPER. 

Professor  Wiesner,  of  Vienna,  says  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithog¬ 
rapher,  of  I.ondon,  England,  has  recently  been  making  a  series  of 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  reason  for  the  rapid 
discoloration  of  paper.  The  result  of  his  investigations  is  that  only 
paper  made  from  wood  pulp  is  liable  to  this  rapid  change,  good  rag 
paper  keeping  its  color  for  a  very  long  time.  Professor  Wiesner  adds 
that  wood  pulp  paper,  when  exposed  to  the  almost  perpendicular  rays 
of  the  sun,  showed  the  beginning  of  discoloration  within  an  hour,  hut 
while  it  remained  in  the  dark  no  change  was  noticed,  notwithstanding 
increase  of  temperature.  Eurther  experiments  proved  that  the  dis¬ 
coloration  is  a  process  of  oxidization  dependent  upon  the  light ;  and 
that,  while  dampness  is  favorable  to  discoloration,  it  is  not  a  necessary 
element.  Gaslight,  owing  to  the  limited  refraction  of  its  rays,  is  almost 
entirely  harmless,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  electric,  and  in  fact,  every 
light  having  strong  refraction,  is  favorable  to  discoloration. 


WORDS  OF  KINDNESS. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Printers'  i'v’twVrc/ contains  the  following  kindly 
notice  and  reference  to  The  Inland  Printer  : 

In  October  The  Inland  Printer  will  commence  its  fifth  year.  From  the  outset 
it  took  a  position  at  the  head  of  all  journals  devoted  to  typography,  and  it  has  main¬ 
tained  that  position  ever  since.  It  is  printers’  magazine,  not  devoted  to  specialties, 
but  covering  the  whole  field  of  information  and  interest  attaching  to  the  art  of  printing . 
It  is  typographically  a  model,  and  deserves  the  support  of  all  good  printers.  Sample 
copies  will  be  mailed  for  twenty  cents.  The  subscription  price  for  one  year,  twelve 
numbers,  is  $2.00.  Back  numbers,  and  bound  volumes,  may  be  had  from  Golding  & 
Co.,  sole  agents  for  New  England. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

The  printers  of  Danville,  Illinois,  have  organized  a  union  and  applied 
for  a  charter. 

A  FEW  German  compositors  can  secure  steady  employment  in 
Omaha  at  35  cents  per  thousand. 

A  NEW  daily  paper  is  soon  to  be  published  by  the  laboring-men  of 
Cincinnati  with  a  capital  of  ^100,000. 

The  New  York  Star  has  moved  into  its  new  quarters,  and  claims  to 
have  the  finest  composing  room  in  America. 

The  printers  of  Detroit  will  hereafter  pay  dues  monthly  instead  of 
quarterly,  an  idea  which  meets  with  favor  from  all. 

Jesse  Misser,  a  printer  formerly  employed  on  the  llloomington 
Bulletin,  has  purchased  the  Mackinac  Enterprise. 

The  business  of  New  York  Union  will  hereafter  be  conducted  on  the 
open  meeting  plan  instead  of  by  a  board  of  directors. 

The  Bloomington  (Illinois)  Pantagraph  is  erecting  a  fine  three-story 
Iniilding.  Will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  few  days. 

Los  Angeles  Union  abolished  the  use  of  plates  in  that  city,  and  by 
that  means  have  increased  the  number  of  cases  there  by  over  twenty. 

San  Francisco  printers  have  organized  the  San  Francisco  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society,  which  guarantees  to  members  $10  per  week,  with  benefits. 

The  Helena  (Montana)  Union  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  is 
considering  the  propriety  of  raising  the  weekly  scale  from  $21  to  $24 
per  week. 

The  .September  issue  of  the  uVeat  Printer,  published  by  Johnson 
Bros.,  San  Antonio,  Te.vas,  is  an  honor  to  the  men  who  issue  it,  and  the 
state  from  whence  it  is  issued. 

James  Whitworth,  a  member  of  Keokuk  Union,  fell  from  the  third 
story  of  the  Democrat  office  in  that  city,  August  12,  and  died  shortly 
after.  He  was  buried  Sunday,  the  14th.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
No.  68  in  a  body,  and  also  by  the  cigarniakers.  Deceased  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  insurance  branch. 

The  United  Labor  Party  of  New  York,  at  its  recent  state  con¬ 
vention,  pas.sed  the  following  resolution,  favoring  a  bill  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  state  printing  office  : 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  next  legislature  the  passage  and 
the  signature  of  the  governor  to  the  bill  creating  a  state  printing  department,  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  in  the  lower  house,  sessions  of  1886  and  1887,  and  approved  by  all 
the  typographic.al  unions  of  the  state. 

The  Neat  Printer  says  California  has  been  trying  the  plan  of  the 
state  printing  text  books  for  the  public  schools,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
work  very  well.  The  books  are  considered  not  well  printed,  and  it  is 
charged  that  the  state  superintendent  has  tried  to  work  into  the  hands  of 
the  private  text  book  publishers.  The  people  of  the  state  are  con¬ 
siderably  exercised  over  the  matter,  and  have  arranged  for  an  indignation 
meeting. 

A  printer’s  epitaph. 

Here  lies  a  form — place  no  imposing  stone 
To  mark  the  head,  where  weary  it  is  lain  ; 

’Tis  matter  dead — its  mission  being  done. 

To  be  distributed  to  dust  again. 

The  body  s  but  the  type  at  best  of  man. 

Whose  impress  is  the  spirit ;  deathless  page  ; 

Worn  out,  the  type  is  thrown  to //again. 

The  impression  lives  through  an  eternal  age. 

At  a  meeting  of  .St.  Louis  Typographical  Union,  No.  8,  August  28, 
the  following  was  adopted  ; 

1.  That  on  and  after  November  i,  1887,  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s 
work,  except  on  Saturday,  when  it  shall  be  eight  hours  ;  fifty-three  hours  constitut¬ 
ing  a  week’s  work. 

2.  That  the  scale  of  prices  per  week  remain  the  same  as  at  present. 

3.  That  the  secretaries  of  both  unions  be  instructed  to  issue  a  joint  circular,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  action  of  Nos.  6  and  8  (as  well  as  the  International  Typographical 
Union),  the  same  to  be  forwarded  to  all  employers  of  union  compositors  and  press¬ 
men,  or  of  either,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  unions. 

At  a  meeting  of  St.  I.ouis  Pressmen’s  Union,  No.  6,  held  Monday, 
.'\ugust  29,  1887,  the  action  of  No.  8  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents,  on  the  application  of  James  W.  Page, 
for  a  patent  to  an  improvement  to  his  device  for  setting,  ju.stifying,  and 
distrilniting  type,  recently  decided  that  the  terms  u.sed  in  describing  the 


invention  are  too  vague  and  indefinite;  that  in  view  of  the  increasing 
growth  and  importance  of  inventions  and  patents  and  the  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  litigation  in  the  courts,  such  terms  as  “  means,”  “  mechanism,” 
or  “ substantially  as  described”  are  “mischievous”  in  their  effects,  as 
they  may  be  construed  to  so  broaden  and  expand  the  invention  that 
everything  in  the  art  is  covered. 

foreign. 

The  honor  of  knighthood  has  been  conferred  upon  Sir  Henry 
.Stephenson,  of  the  eminent  Sheffield,  England,  firm  of  type  founders. 

The  office  of  the  IMontreal  Herald  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  26th  of  August.  Many  of  the  compositors  had  a  veiy  narrow 
escape.  The  loss  is  variously  estimated  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

O  Sata  San,  a  young  Japanese  lady  writer,  has  been  taken  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  Tokio.  This  is  the  first 
woman  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mikado  who  has  been  admitted  within 
the  circle  of  Japanese  journalism. 

The  invention  of  still  another  typesetting  machine  is  announced 
from  Spain.  By  means  of  certain  contrivances,  giving  results  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  attained,  Messrs.  Pereira  y  Albiza  claim  to  have 
“  soh-ed  the  important  problem  of  typesetting  by  machinery.” 

.4n  English  newspaper  has  been  started  in  Upper  Burmah,  entitled 
The  Mandalay  Herald.  This  is  the  first  journal  in  any  language  ever 
published  in  what  were  once  the  dominions  of  Theebaw.  There  are  in 
Lower  Burmah  two  English  newspapers,  both  published  in  Rangoon. 

Sever.al  of  the  French  railway  companies  and  other  public  bodies 
have  resolved  on  having  their  printing  done  on  green  instead  of  white 
paper.  The  reason  for  the  alteration  is  that  they  believe  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  white  paper  with  black  characters  endangers  the  eyesight  of 
their  workpeople. 

A  LEG.ACY  of  60,000  marks  (^'3,000)  has  been  left  to  the  town  of 
Weimar,  two-thirds  of  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  employed  in  assist¬ 
ing  needy  compositors,  pressmen,  and  other  persons  employed  in  print¬ 
ing  offices,  and  one-third  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
printers’  widows  and  orphans.  If  there  should  be  none  of  the  latter, 
the  sum  will  be  spent  in  the  assistance  of  single  women  and  girls. 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Lithographers’  Pension  Society, 
England,  shows  that  $1,840  have  been  paid  to  incapacitated  members 
since  1878.  'The  balance  in  favor  of  the  society  increased  from  $1,500 
in  1880  to  $2,675  ill  1886.  The  committee  has  called  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  future  pensions,  of  holding 
more  frequent  elections  and  of  increasing  the  list  of  pensioners. 

The  .August  issue  of  the  Art  Age  contains  the  following  truthful 
paragraph  :  “  Many  corporations  and  business  firms  attribute  their  first 
success  to  the  favorable  impression  created  by  the  dignified,  painstaking 
appearance  of  their  letter  paper,  envelopes,  checks,  catalogues,  etc. 
Firms  that  are  to  rank  high  in  the  business  world  cannot  afford  to 
prejudice  the  public  in  the  beginning  by  issuing  carelessly  printed 
announcements.” 

.4n  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  from  moss  peat 
consists  in  separating  the  parts  so  that  the  moss  leaves  are  disconnected 
from  the  stems  without  damaging  the  substance.  This  separation  is 
effected  by  soaking  and  stirring  the  peat  in  water,  and  by  employing  a 
sieve  wide  enough  to  allow  the  moss  leaves  to  pass,  but  too  fine  for  other 
particles.  The  moss  does  not  require  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
rag  beating  machine,  but  can  at  once  be  used  as  paper  pulp,  and  be 
bleached.  The  further  treatment  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  any  other 
ready  paper  pulp. 

The  composing  machine  question  has  been  taken  up  in  earnest  by 
the  compositors  of  Liverpool.  Several  composing  machines  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  town  in  1883,  and  the  number  having  been  recently 
increased  it  was  thought  that  some  definite  arrangement  ought  to  be 
come  to  as  a  remuneration  of  those  employed  in  working  them.  M’ith 
a  view  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  it  was 
brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  association,  and  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  a  code  of  rules  was  adopted,  submitted  to,  and  afterward 
ajijiroved  by  the  masters,  the  principal  feature  being  the  reduction  of 
one-half  penny  per  thousand,  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  b- 
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subject  to  revision  if,  after  twelve  months’  trial,  it  was  found  not  to  be 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  the  compositor.  Another  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  compositor  should  be  put  upon  piece  (on  composing 
machines)  until  he  was  able  to  earn,  in  the  ordinary  hours,  not  less  than 
the  ’stab  rate  of  pay. 

Tint  following  is  the  card  of  invitation  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Victorian  (Melbourne)  Master  Printers’  yVssociation,  under  date  of 
June  2,  1887  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  social  meeting  of  the  association  will  take 
place  at  Clement's  cafe,  Swanston  street,  on  Thursday  next,  9th  inst.,  and  that  a 
tea-dinner  will  be  prepared  for  members  at  six  p.m.  sharp. 

The  usual  table  games,  etc.,  will  be  provided,  and  musical  selections  (vocal  and 
instrumental)  rendered  during  the  evening. 

The  pleasure  of  your  company  on  this  occasion  is  requested. 

In  Russian  printing  houses  no  fixed  salary  is  paid  to  printers.  In 
many  shops  the  work  is  given  out  in  pieces  and  the  compositor  puts  in 
his  account  for  what  he  thinks  his  work  is  worth.  At  the  end  of  a 
month,  the  account  is  examined  and  a  quarter,  or  even  sometimes  a  half, 
is  deducted  by  the  overseer  or  the  boss.  Monthly  payments  are  the 
rule,  fortnightly  ones  the  exception.  Hard  workers  earn  from  $g  to 
$17  per  month,  according  to  their  industry.  Night  or  Sunday  work  is 
generally  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  an  hour.  P'or  piecework,  there 
are  no  fixed  working  hours ;  the  average  is  about  fifteen. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  rules  of  the  Melbourne  Typo¬ 
graphical  Society,  with  scale  of  charges,  and  Australasian  Typographical 
Union  Constitution.  Its  object,  as  stated,  is  to  secure  the  federation  of 
the  Australasian  Typographical  Societies,  so  that  by  cooperation  they 
may  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  good  government  of  the  socie¬ 
ties,  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  standard  of  wages  and  of  honorable 
working  conditions,  the  establishment  of  societies  in  places  where  they 
do  not  at  present  exist,  and  the  exercise  of  a  general  supervision  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  printing  profession  in  the  colonies. 

The  Chinese  possess  a  journal  started  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Its  name  is  the  King-Pan.  It  was  founded,  says  a  learned  bibliophist,  in 
the  year  91 1  of  the  Christian  era.  At  first  it  was  published  at  irregular 
periods,  but  in  1361  it  became  a  weekly.  In  1804  it  underwent  another 
transformation,  and  appeared  daily.  It  costs  a  halfpenny,  and  issues 
three  editions.  The  morning  edition,  printed  on  yellow  paper,  is 
devoted  to  commerce;  the  noon  edition,  printed  on  white  paper,  contains 
official  acts  and  miscellaneous  news;  while  the  evening  edition,  printed 
on  red  paper,  is  taken  up  with  political  information  and  leading  articles. 
It  is  edited  by  six  members  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  and  the  total 
sale  of  the  three  editions  is  14,000  copies. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  German  Printers’  Union  was 
recently  held  at  Munich.  According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary, 
3,573  houses,  with  51,793  persons  subject  to  the  iaw  of  insurance 
against  accidents,  belong  to  the  union.  Torty-eight  accidents  had  to  be 
provided  for  during  the  year,  to  the  amount  of  8,428  marks  52  pfen- 
nige,  of  which  sum  6,437  marks  7  pfennige  were  continual  life-rents. 
Of  the  forty-eight  accidents,  five  were  fatal  and  thirty-six  resulted  in 
absence  from  business  for  more  than  six  months.  The  amount  to  be 
raised  during  the  year,  including  cost  of  administration,  was  143,318 
marks  29  pfennige,  or  2  marks  76  pfennige  per  head  of  the  insured — 
rather  a  heavy  percentage,  as  the  whole  sum  has  to  be  raised  by  the 
masters.  Connected  with  the  insurance  union  is  the  union  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  scale,  and  the  general  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  its 
1,173  members  was  also  held  at  the  same  time.  The  principal  business 
was  the  revision  of  the  scale,  which  has  proved  unacceptable  in  its 
present  state  to  the  majority  of  the  employers.  Some  important  altera¬ 
tions  were  made,  but  should  these  not  be  accepted  by  the  men  a  thor¬ 
ough  revision  will  ensue.  A  visit  to  the  chief  Munich  printing  offices 
and  an  excursion  to  P'eldafing,  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Staremberg,  where  the  foreign  printers  were  entertained  at  dinner  by 
their  Munich  brethren,  terminated  the  general  meetings. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTERS’  SPECIMEN  EXCHANGE. 

In  answer  to  a  large  number  of  inquiries  received,  we  desire  to 
state  that  the  time  for  furnishing  specimens  to  the  yVmerican  Printers’ 
Exchange  closes  September  20.  Parties  desirous  of  obtaining  further 
information  should  address  Mr.  Ed.  II.  McClure,  ISuffalo,  New  York.  ' 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  highest  circulation  enjoyed  by  a  Spanish  daily  newspaper  is  that 
of  El  Iniparcial,  75,000.. 

The  summer  edition  of  the  Printers'  Pevieiv,  published  by  Golding 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  has  been  received.  It  is  a  daisy. 

The  article  on  Mr.  David  Bruce,  inventor  of  the  type  casting 
machine,  printed  elsewhere,  was  prepared  for  us  by  Mr.  II.  L.  Bullen, 
our  correspondent  in  Boston,  who  is  also  editor  of  Golding  &  Go’s 
Printers'  Review. 

A  QUOIN  of  improved  construction  has  the  following  features  :  A 
central  piece,  which  is  wedge  shaped,  travels  between  two  side  pieces, 
and  ex])ands  them  laterally,  thus  effecting  the  locking  of  the  type  in  the 
chase.  The  advantage  is  that  it  possesses  large  bearing  surfaces,  which 
are  always  constant.  A  square  pin  holds  the  three  pieces  loosely 
together. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  base  ball  score  card, 
issued  in  North  I,a  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  by  the  La  Crosse  Omnibus  and 
Freight  Transfer  Line.  Our  first  impression  was,  that  it  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  of  the  convicts  at  Waupun,  but  a  second  examination 
exonerates  them,  as  we  do  not  believe  they  are  capable  of  turning  out 
such  a  production.  How  long,  oh.  Lord  !  how  long,  etc.? 

From  a  report  on  factory  operatives  of  Germany,  we  officially  learn 
that  apprentices  are  not  taken  as  much  as  they  once  were.  Technical 
education  is  more  strictly  attended  to.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  an  increased  indisposition  to  take  apprentices  on  contracts  with 
fixed  conditions  which  the  general  use  of  machinery  encourages.  In 
the  lithographic  workshops  of  the  Middle  Franconian  art  establishments, 
however,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

A  WR.VPriNG-P.APER  intended  as  a  protection  against  moths  is  made 
by  combining  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  pajrer,  by  means  of  a  paste 
containing  camphor  or  naphthaline,  or  both,  which  has  been  evenly 
disseminated  throughout  the  paste.  The  strong  odor  of  the  paste 
impregnated  by  the  camphor  or  naphthaline  has  the  ordinary  repellent 
efl'ect  of  either  of  these  substances  when  used  alone,  and  the  paper 
serves  to  protect  the  articles  from  dust. 

A  printer  at  Nuremberg,  Herr  Kempe,  of  the  firm  of  Kempe  & 
Trump,  has  considerably  simplified  stereotyping  by  inventing  a  sort  of 
stereotyping  millboard,  which  dispenses  with  preparing  and  preserving 
paste,  and  making  the  “  flong.”  When  the  millboard  is  to  be  used  it  is 
put  for  five  minutes  in  cold  water,  and  then  placed  between  a  layer  of 
blotting-paper  to  take  off  all  water  on  the  outside.  It  is  then  laid  on  the 
form  and  beaten  or  pressed,  where  it  will  dry,  giving  a  sharp  impression 
within  five  or  six  minutes. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  mode  of  taking  photographs  on  leather  has  been 
patented  by  Herr  Lewisohn,  of  Stuttgart.  A  coating  of  copal  varnish 
is  put  upon  the  leather  and  well  dried ;  then  a  second  coating  is  placed 
over  it,  composed  of  albumen  and  white  lead.  When  this  is  dry,  the 
faced  leather  is  ready  for  the  silver  bath,  which  forms  the  sensitive 
surface.  The  composition  of  the  albumen  and  white  lead  varnish  need 
not  be  very  definite,  so  long  as  the  stratum  of  lead  deposited  is  thin  and 
uniform.  A  little  practical  experience  soon  enables  the  operator  to 
estimate  the  proportions  to  a  nicety. 

One  of  the  proprietors  of  an  extensive  lithographing  establishment 
in  New  York  remarked,  recently,  that  it  was  quite  surprising  how  the 
number  of  good  artists  was  increasing.  He  had  daily  applications  for 
employment,  and  the  specimens  of  skill  exhibited  were  generally  excel¬ 
lent.  He  attributes  the  abundance  of  artists  to  the  Cooper  Institute  and 
other  similar  schools  of  art.  Failing  to  secure  engagements  in  litho¬ 
graphic  or  poster  wood-cut  establishments,  they  sometimes  turn  to  the 
theaters  as  assistants  to  scene  painters,  and  cases  are  frequent  where 
they  have  accepted  situations  as  patent  medicine  beautifiers  of  natural 
scenery. 

Mr.  J.  Cafr.4NI,  of  Dublin,  is  applying  his  improved  mode  of 
stereotyping  illustrations  to  the  molding  of  the  cuts  in  the  iVeekly 
Neivs  of  that  city.  The  process  is  a  simple  one,  and  occupies  but  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  extra  in  the  preparation  of  the  matrix.  Wood  cuts, 
electrosand  zincograiih  illustrations  can  be  produced  in  this  way  by  any 
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ordinary  stereotyjrer,  the  zinco  being  preferred  for  tliat  purpose.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  the  saving  of  much  time  in  making  ready 
on  the  press,  which  is  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
produces  a  fine  impression,  in  which  every  shade  is  clearly  brought  up. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  high-priced  rotary  machines. 

M.  Pefu.vu,  a  Parisian  gentleman,  has  just  invented  a  printing  press 
which  bids  fair  to  prove  a  veritable  boon  to  the  blind.  This  instrument, 
says  a  contemporary,  will  enable  those  deprived  of  sight  not  only  to 
print  the  raised  characters  which  they  are  able  to  read  with  their 
fingers,  but  also  the  ordinary  characters  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper. 
The  inventor,  who  has  been  ably  assisted  in  the  construction  of  his 
instrument  by  M.  Saint  Gorgon,  professor  in  the  School  of  Art  and 
Commerce  of  Aix,  claims  that  by  the  new  mechanism  the  blind  will 
not  only  be  able  to  communicate  with  each  other  with  greater  facility 
than  at  present,  but  will  enable  them  to  form  letters  which  can  be  read 
by  everybody. 

To  Make  Tabs. — Knock  up  paper  square  and  smooth  on  end  to  be 
tabbed;  or  better  still,  if  margin  will  allow,  trim  job  on  paper  cutter 
before  making  application.  If  cutter  can  be  spared  it  can  be  used  for  a 
press  box.  Cutter  should  be  kept  clean  by  laying  a  piece  of  straw  board 
or  hard  paper  on  bed,  and  after  trim  is  made,  run  up  clamp  and  slip  a 
piece  of  paper  on  job  to  within  an  inch  of  clamp;  then  run  down  clamp 
sufficiently  tight  to  close  up  paper,  not  so  tight  as  for  trimming,  and  turn 
up  sheet  over  clamp.  This  leaves  cutter  perfectly  protected  and  job  all 
exposed  for  application  of  compound.  Apply  hao  coats  with  soft  brush 
(a  ten-cent  sash  tool  is  best).  Brush  should  be  kept  soft  and  ready  for 
use  by  keeping  in  water. 

The  bank-note  paper  used  for  the  United  States  “  greenback  ”  was 
made  under  the  Wilcox  patent  at  the  mills  of  that  old  Pennsylvania 
firm,  whose  mills,  curiously  enough,  had  also  made  the  paper  for  the 
Continental  currency  of  revolutionary  days.  It  was  rendered  distinctive 
by  the  use  of  silk  fibers  of  red  and  blue,  the  red  being  mixed  with  the 
pulp  in  the  engine,  so  that  it  was  scattered  throughout  the  substance  of 
the  paper,  while  the  blue  was  ingeniously  showered  upon  the  web 
while  on  the  “  wire”  so  that  it  appeared  only  in  streaks.  This  combi¬ 
nation  was  so  difficult  to  copy,  and  required  such  expensive  machinery, 
as  to  call  for  a  skill,  patience,  and  capital  not  at  the  disposal  of  counter¬ 
feiters. — ■Harper'' s  Magazine. 

The  South  American  Journal  states  that  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  of  Chili,  has  called  upon  the  council  of  ministers  to  employ 
a  wood  engraver  of  the  highest  skill,  and  thoroughly  competent,  to 
introduce  wood  engraving  into  that  country.  All  book  illustrations,  etc., 
have  hitherto  been  done  by  lithographic  and  photo-mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  will  establish  a  school  for 
wood  engraving,  so  the  engraver  must  be  a  man  of  recognized  ability. 
He  will  have  to  work  four  hours  a  day  ;  the  remainder  of  the  time  he 
may  employ  as  he  pleases.  He  must,  however,  enter  into  a  four  years’ 
contract.  Traveling  expenses  to  and  from  Chili  will  be  paid,  and  parties 
interested  should  write  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Chili. 

According  to  the  Democrat  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  Mr.  Conrad- 
son,  of  that  city,  has  invented  a  typesetting  and  distributing  machine, 
not  much  larger  than  a  type- writer,  which  it  is  claimed  can  do  the  work 
of  ten  men.  The  distributing  part  is  completed  and  requires  no  attend¬ 
ance  at  all.  It  runs  by  motive  power,  a  little  harder,  perhaps,  than  a 
sewing  machine,  and  will  distribute  with  unerring  certainty  faster  than 
a  hundred  men  could  reset.  It  only  needs  to  have  galleys  of  “  dead  ” 
type  fed  into  it,  and  it  will  put  every  letter  into  its  proper  box,  right 
side  up  with  care.  The  setting  part — which  is  a  part  of  the  same 
machine,  and  not  much  bigger  than  a  teacup  —  is  but  little  more  compli¬ 
cated.  It  is  annexed  to  a  key-board,  like  that  of  a  type-writer.  The 
whole  machine  is  considerably  less  than  an  ordinary  sewing  machine 
and  not  nearly  so  complicated.  It  will  satisfy  anyone  that  it  is  a  jrerfect 
machine,  and  disgust  most  persons  that  a  thing  so  simple  should  not 
have  been  made  long  ago. 

Vaseline  to  Preserve  Bindings. — Mr.  F.  Chance  writes  :  “  Book¬ 
bindings  become  deteriorated  in  many  ways.  1  have  looked  about  for 
something  which  might  preserve  or  renew  the  suppleness  of  my  leather 


bindings,  and  in  general  keep  them  and  other  bindings  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me,  about  twelve  months  ago, 
to  make  use  of  vaseline,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  mineral 
substance,  and  is,  therefore,  very  much  less  liable  to  decompose  than 
anything  belonging  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  I  have  used  it 
with  every  kind  of  binding— whole  bindings  (calf  and  morocco),  half 
bindings,  with  cloth  or  marbled  paper  sides,  and  cloth  bindings.  I  have 
found  it  to  succeed  admirably,  -and  I  can  at  once  single  out  by  the 
appearance,  and  especially  by  the  brightness  of  the  gilding,  the  books 
which  1  have  subjected  to  the  process.  It  answers  better,  however,  with 
leather  and  with  cloth  than  with  the  marbled  sides  or  edges  of  books, 
though  even  these  I  have  not  found  to  be  in  any  way  damaged  by  the 
treatment.  It  might  be  thought  that  an  unpleasant  greasiness  would  be 
produced,  but  this  is  not  so,  at  least  not  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  The 
bindings  seem  to  drink  up  the  vaseline,  as  if  they  knew  it  would  do  them 
good.  Neither  does  the  smell  of  vaseline  persist  for  long.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  to  be  cautious,  and  anyone  who  is  disposed  to  make  trial 
of  the  plan  here  recommended  would,  in  the  first  instance,  do  well  to 
confine  his  attentions  to  elderly  or  valetudinary  bindings.” — Azotes  and 
Queries. 

MEXICAN  PRINTING  OFFICE  RULES. 

The  following  are  a  few  among  many  rules  posted  in  a  printing 
office  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  and  which  jnight  be  adopted  with 
advantage  in  many  offices  in  this  country : 

“  The  workmen  designed  for  composing  must  be  so  quiet  that 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  noise  of  the  type  as  they  fall  in  the  stick. 

“  It  is  indispensable  in  the  composing  room  to  have  always  a  bellows 
to  take  out  the  dust  from  the  cases  at  least  each  time  they  are  used. 

“  The  compositor,  when  composing,  must  take  the  composing  stick 
with  the  left  hand  and  have  especial  care  to  see  the  nick  of  the  type 
before  putting  it  in  the  stick,  to  avoid  greater  work  when  correcting. 

“  He  must  have  equal  care  not  to  break  the  spaces  at  the  justifying 
of  the  lines,  for  this  can  cause  serious  injury,  not  so  much  to  the  com¬ 
positor  in  his  justification,  as  to  the  proprietor  of  the  establi.shment,  that 
he  should  see  the  types  rendered  useless  before  they  had  completed 
their  course. 

“  All  the  material  of  a  printing  office  must  be  located  in  their  places 
to  avoid  the  delay  of  operations. 

“  A  dirty  printing  office,  and  full  of  pi,  benumbs  the  work,  and 
presents  a  repugnant  aspect  to  the  sight. 

“  Apprentices  are  the  worst  plagues  in  printing  establishments,  for 
which  reason  it  needs  to  have  much  care  with  them.” 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

The  following  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  printing  interests,  is 
specially  reported  by  Franklin  H.  Hough,  solicitor  of  American  and 
foreign  patents,  925  F  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will 
furnish  copies  of  patents  for  25  cents  each. 

Issue  of  August  q,  18S7. 

367,795. — Printing  Machine.  Cylinder.  B.  F.  DeCosta,  E.  Chiids  and  F.  D. 
Witherell,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

367,867. — Printing  Presses.  Positive  bridge  action  for  platen.  J.  Thomson,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Issue  of  August  16,  1887. 

368,234. — Printers’  Chase.  M.  Protschko,  Buda-Pesth,  Austria-Hungary. 
368,253.— Machine  for  Printing  Boxes.  J.  H.  Swift,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

368.338.  — Chromatic  Printing  Machine.  B.  Huber,  Taunton,  Mass. 

368,532. — Chromatic  Printing  Machine.  B.  Huber,  Taunton,  Mass. 

368.339.  — Inking  Apparatus  for  Printing  Machines.  B.  Huber  and  W.  K.  Hodg- 

man,  Taunton,  Mass. 

368,315. — Means  for  Dissipating  Electricity  for  Printing  Machines.  L.  E.  Bathrick, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

368,258. — Gripper  Mechanism  for  Job  Printing  Machines.  F.  Van  Wyck,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Issue  of  August  23,  1887. 

368,805. — Newspaper  Folding  Machine.  A.  T.  Bascom,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

368,757. — Fastening  for  Printing  Plates  upon  Cylindrical  Surfaces.  J.  A.  Dear, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

368,734. — Sheet  Delivery  Apparatus.  W.  Scott,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Issue  of  August  30,  1887. 

369,081. — Platen  Printing  Machine.  J.  G.  Schorn,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
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DISCONTINUE  ! 

After  you  get  angry  and  stop  your  paper,  just  poke  your  finger  in 
water,  pull  it  out  and  look  for  the  hole.  Then  you  will  know  how 
sadly  you  are  missed.  A  man  who  thinks  a  paper  cannot  survive  with¬ 
out  his  support  ought  to  go  off  and  stay  awhile.  ^Yhen  he  comes  back, 
half  his  friends  will  not  know  that  he  was  gone,  and  the  other  half  will 
not  care  a  cent,  while  the  world  at  large  kept  no  account  of  his  movements. 
You  will  find  things  you  cannot  indorse  in  every  paper.  Even  the 
Ihble  is  rather  plain  and  hits  some  hard  licks.  If  you  were  to  get  mad 
and  burn  your  Bible,  the  hundreds  of  pres,ses  will  still  go  on  printing  it ; 
and  when  you  stop  your  paper  and  call  the  editor  names,  the  paper 
will  still  be  published,  and  what  is  more — you’ll  read  it  on  the  sly. — 
Exchange.  - 

BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

CORRECTED  FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 

Atlanta. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  good  for  four  months ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  33)^  cents;  evening,  30  cents;  bookwork,  $■2  per  day;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $15.  There  is  talk  of  another  morning  sheet.  Hill’s  organ,  anti- 
Cleveland.  Do  not  feel  much  confidence  in  its  being  established.  Plenty  of  subs 
here,  but  not  crowded. 

Austin. — State  of  trade,  very  bad ;  prospects,  very  bad ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
;^2o.  Only  one  morning  and  one  evening  paper ;  both  use  large  amount  of  plate 
matter ;  both  union  shops. 

Baltimore. — State  of  trade,  very  dull ;  prospects,  favorable ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  45  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  45  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  ^16.20.  Baltimore  Union  has  decided  to  attempt  the  enforcement  of  the 
nine-hour  law  without  any  reduction  in  the  present  scale  of  wages. 

Bay  City. — State  of  trade,  fair  ;  prospects,  very  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  28  cents  ;  bookwork,  28  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $12. 
Work  has  been  very  good  here  this  summer.  J.  G.  Stanton,  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
is  at  present  with  us  ;  Messrs.  Orahood  and  Bergin  left  us  two  weeks  ago. 

Bismarck. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects  for  fair  run  during  winter  ;  composi¬ 
tion  on  morning  papers,  35  cents ;  evening,  33  cents ;  bookwork,  35  to  40  cents  ;  job 
printers,  per  week,  ;fi8  to  $25.  The  work  has  been  good  here  until  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  It  is  uncertain  to  state  anything  definite,  for  big  state-printing  job 
may  come  at  any  time. 

Bloomington. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good,  from  present  indications  ; 
composition  on  morning  papers,  27 cents  ;  evening,  25  cents;  bookwork,  J14  ;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $12  to  $16. 

Boston. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  not  very  good  ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  45  cents  ;  evenino-,  38  cents ;  bookwork,  38  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$15.  Nine-hour  law  promulgated.  Result  later. 

Burlington. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  ^14. 
Newspaper  work  has  been  good,  with  plenty  of  hands  to  do  the  same.  Jobwork 
has  been  dull  during  the  past  month,  but  will  begin  to  pick  up  soon. 

Charleston. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  encouraging;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  35  cents ;  evening,  35  cents;  bookwork,  35  cents;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $17.  The  Sun,  an  evening  daily,  began  to  shine  August  15,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  ten.journeymen,  paying  same  as  night  composition.  Subbing  good. 

Cheyenne. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  45  cents;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  45  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$21.  After  January,  about  three  months’  legislative  work. 

Chicago. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  encouraging ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  46  cents;  evening,  41  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$18.  Ninety-eight  cards  deposited  during  August,  and  the  market  for  compositors 
constantly  glutted.  We  do  not  need  more  to  enforce  the  nine-hour  movement. 

Cincinnati. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  not  encouraging  ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  42}^  cents;  evening,  39^^  cents;  bookwork,  45  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  jSi8.  While  work  in  the  book  and  job  offices  just  now  is  fair,  the  number 
of  printers  here  greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  and  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  as 
to  the  result  of  the  nine-hour  movement,  November  i. 

Cleveland. — State  of  trade,  very  good ;  prospects,  fair ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers, per  week, 
$12  to  $is.  There  has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in  job  printing  during  last 
sixty  days.  New  labor  paper,  organ  of  the  machinists,  to  be  started  with  capital 
stock  of  $15,000. 

Columbia. — State  of  trade,  not  encouraging  for  the  present,  about  October  will 
be  brisk  for  about  four  or  six  weeks ;  composition  on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ; 
evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  $15  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  ;  $2.50  per  day  of 
nine  hours  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $18  to  $20. 

Dallas. — State  of  trade,  fair  ;  prospects,  fair ;  composition  on  morning  papers, 
40  cents ;  evening,  35  cents ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $18.  All 
offices  in  the  city  are  strictly  union,  and  no  trouble  has  occurred  in  the  past  two 
years,  and  none  looked  for.  Daywork  is  good. 

Detroit. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  uncertain  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  36  cents ;  evening,  33  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $14 
and  up.  Bookwork  has  fallen  off  some,  but  is  unusually  good  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  There  are  plenty  of  men  here  to  do  what  there  is  to  be  done. 


Dubuque. — State  of  trade,  fair  ;  prospects,  not  good  for  improving;  composi¬ 
tion  on  morning  papers,, 30  cents ;  evening  26J4  cents;  bookwork  (none),  30  cents ; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $14.  There  are  two  morning  and  one  evening  papers.  What 
little  bookwork  is  done  is  done  by  the  week.  Our  union  membership  is  forty. 

Duluth. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers, 35  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, $15.  It  is  expected  that 
the  scale  for  both  morning  and  afternoon  papers  will  be  raised  next  month. 

Elmira. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good  for  fall  trade;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  28  cents  ;  bookwork,  28  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $12.  City  comfortably  full  of  subs — all  there  is  any  demand  for  at  present. 

Fargo. — State  of  trade,  good ;  prospects,  encouraging;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  35  cents ;  evening,  32  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $16. 

Grand  Rapids. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  not  encouraging;  composi¬ 
tion  on  morning  papers,  35  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $13.  Trouble  expected  on  the  Democrat  any  time  on  account  of 
the  unfair  manner  in  which  cases  are  given  out,  the  foreman  sending  out  of  town  for 
men  and  giving  them  cases  over  subs  who  have  been  in  the  office  for  months. 

Houston. — -State  of  trade,  moderate;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents ;  bookwork,  $20  per  week  or  40  cents  per  thou¬ 
sand  ems ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $20.  There  are  about  twenty  union  situations 
in  the  town,  which  support  an  average  membership  of  thirty-five. 

Indianapolis.- — State  of  trade,  poor;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  38  cents  ;  evening,  36  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$16.50.  Have  been  fighting  “  Protectives  "  last  two  months.  No  printers  wanted 
here,  and  no  traveling  cards  will  be  received  (by  order  of  union). 

Jackson. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents ;  evening  papers,  27  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $12.  There  are 
four  union  offices  here,  employing  about  thirty  hands  ;  one  non-union,  employing 
three  boys  and  a  girl.  Will  not  adopt  nine-hour  law. 

Joliet. — State  of  trade,  dull ;  prospects,  not  very  bright ;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  30  cents;  evening,  27  cents  ;  bookwork,  27  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$12  to  $15.  The  Daily  Signal  discontinued  publication  Saturday,  after  an  existence 
of  about  six  months.  This  throws  two  men  out  of  steady  work.  May  still  run  the 
weekly. 

Kalamazoo. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  27  cents;  evening,  25  cents;  bookwork)  25  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$10  to  $12. 

Kansas  City. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  better;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  40  cents;  evening,  35  cents;  bookwork,  37)4  cents;  weekwork,  $17.  The 
town  is  half  rat,  the  Journal  (morning).  Star  (evening),  and  Ramsey,  Millett  & 
Hudson’s  job  office  being  run  by  the  Printers’  Protective  Fraternity,  alias  society  for 
the  reduction  of  wages.  This  keeps  the  Times  and  News  overrun  with  subs.  The 
union  levies  an  assessment  of  one  per  cent  on  each  member’s  earnings  to  provide  for 
the  next  session  of  the  International.  It  is  expected  that  the  exposition,  which  opens 
on  the  15th  instant,  will  boom  the  printing  business,  both  news  and  job. 

Keokuk. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospect  of  its  slackening  up;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents ;  evening,  25  cents ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $t2  to  $15.  Several  large  books  on  hand  has  made  work  good  lately,  but  as 
they  are  about  finished  work  is  slackening  up. 

Knoxville.— State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents ;  evening  papers,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $14. 

Leadville. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  fair;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  50  cents;  evening,  45  cents;  bookwork,  50  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$24.  Quite  a  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  last  month.  The  Herald-Demo¬ 
crat  has  secured  all  the  printing  for  the  Midland  R.  R.  except  tickets. 

Lincoln. — State  of  trade,  good  ;  plenty  of  men  ;  prospects,  good ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  35  cents;  evening,  30cents;  bookwork,  30  cents;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $15. 

Little  Rock. — State  of  trade,  dull;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  35  cents ;  evening,  35  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $16.  A  new  afternoon  paper  is  to  start  here  October  i,  and  by  that  time 
work  will  have  revived  in  all  the  jobrooms  of  the  city.  Prospects  for  the  fall  were 
never  better  than  at  present. 

Los  Angeles. — State  of  trade,  good ;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  50  cents;  evening,  45  cents;  bookwork,  $3  per  day;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $21.  Work  is  good  and  prospects  for  the  winter  are  bright,  though  there  have 
been  men  enough  to  do  the  work,  rumors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There 
were  37  cards  deposited  during  August. 

Lynchburg. — State  of  trade,  very  dull ;  prospects,  not  encouraging  ;  composi¬ 
tion  on  morning  papers,  25  cents;  evening,  25  cents;  bookwor'ir,  30  cents;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $10  to  $14.  Two  morning  dailies  (one  a  rat  sheet,  the  News')  and 
one  evening;  two  weeklies,  one  labor  and  one  temperance;  three  first-class  job 
offices,  and  three  orfoiir  jim  crows  ;  two  binderies.  Union,  strict  card  system. 

Milwaukee. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  not  very  good  ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40 cents;  evening,  35  cents  ;  bookwork,  38  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $14  and  upward. 

Minneapolis. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  fair ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  38  cents ;  evening,  33  cents ;  bookwork,  35  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $t6. 
The  union  has  raised  the  scale  on  morning,  evening  and  weekly  papers  two  cents, 
to  take  effect  November  t.  All  the  proprietors  asked  for  arbitration  on  the  raise 
except  the  Daily  News,  which  began  paying  the  raise  September  i,  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  the  two  months  allowed  by  the  union’s  resolution. 

Mobile. — State  of  trade,  fair  ;  prospects,  good  ;  composition  on  morning  papers, 
40  cents  ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week  $16, 
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Nashville. — State  of  trade,  very  dull ;  prospects,  poor;  composition  on  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  35  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
gi8.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  raise  the  scale  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  union, 
September  4,  but  the  indications  are  that  it  will  fail. 

Newark. — State  of  trade,  newspapers,  flourishing;  prospects,  good  ;  composi¬ 
tion  on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  36  cents ;  bookwork,  40  cents ;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $17.  The  Evening  Journal  came  out  September  i  with  a  new 
dress,  and  put  on  four  more  compositors.  Subs  scarce,  and  jobbers  in  demand. 

New  Orleans. — State  of  trade,  dull;  prospects,  not  bright;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  45  cents ;  evening,  40  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $t8.  R.  W.  Atwood,  of  New  York,  arrived  here  this  week  to  take  charge  as 
foreman  of  A.  W.  Hyatt’s  job  office.  Job  offices  are  very  dull,  and  will  remain  so 
until  October  15.  There  is  hardly  enough  work  for  home  printers. 

Omaha. — State  of  trade,  very  good;  prospects,  very  good;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  37  cents  ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,  per 
week,  $18.  Nothing  of  importance.  City  well  supplied  with  printers.  Somewhat 
agitated  over  the  reduction  of  hours’  question. 

Oshkosh. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good:  composition  on  morning 
papers,  28  cents  ;  evening,  23  cents ;  bookwork,  25  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $10 
to  ^14.  August  has  been  dull  in  the  job  offices,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
there  was  a  bettering  of  trade,  and  prospects  are  good. 

Ottumwa.— State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  evening 
papers,  per  week,  gto.50;  bookwork,  per  week,  $10.50;  job  printers,  per  week,  $15. 
We  don’t  need  printers  here.  'I'he  Daily  Democrat  is  still  closed,  although  the 
printers  there  will  tell  you  different. 

Peoria. — State  of  trade,  a  little  dull;  prospects,  not  very  good ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  36  cents  ;  evening,  33  cents;  bookwork,  38  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $15.  At  the  last  meeting  the  nine-hour  law  was  adopted,  but  the  scale 
cannot  be  changed  on  account  of  an  existing  agreement  with  the  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  which  holds  for  five  years  from  March  i,  1887. 

Philadelphia. — State  of  trade,  fair,  improving;  prospects,  very  encotraging; 
composition  on  morning  papers,  40  cents ;  evening,  40  cents;  bookwork,  40  cents; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $16.  The  fall  season  is  opening  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
inspire  the  belief  that  the  fall  business  in  our  line  will  be  excellent. 

Providence. — State  of  trade,  very  dull;  prospects,  not  ercouraging  for  a 
month;  composition  on  morning  papers,  40  cents  ;  evening,  33  and  35  cents  ;  book- 
work,  30  to  33  cents;  job  printers,  per  week,  $8  to  $15.  On  evening  papers  the 
scale  is  33  cents  with  “ads”  on  the  hook,  otherwise  35  cents.  Job  offices  not 
organized  at  all,  and  therefore  no  scale.  No.  33  voted  to  continue  the  office  of  chief 
organizer. 

Pueblo. — State  of  trade,  fair  ;  prospects,  good  ;  composition  on  morning  papers, 
40  cents  ;  evening,  33  cents ;  bookwork,  40  cents  ;  job  printers,'  per  week,  $18.  The 
printing  business  has  been  quiet  here  the  past  year,  but  is  improving  perceptibly. 
Plenty  of  subs. 

Quincy. — State  of  trade,  very  good  ;  prospects,  good  for  increase  ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  33 cents;  evening,  30  cents;  bookwork,  33 Jj  cents;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $15.  Very  few  subs  in  the  city,  though  enough  to  supply  the 
demand.  No  demand  for  job  printers  at  present. 

Raleigh. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  for  the  winter,  good;  composi¬ 
tion  on  morning  papers,  33j4  cents;  evening,  33^4  cents;  bookwork,  33Vj  cents; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $14.  Our  union  meets  this  coming  Wednesday.  Don’t  know 
what  will  do  about  nine-hour  system,  as  we  number  less  than  sixty. 

Rawlins.— State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  good ;  composition  on  weekly 
papers,  40  cents ;  bookwork,  40  cents;  job  printers,  per  week,  $18  to  $22.  We  have 
three  weekly  papers  in  this  city.  Printers  without  cards  give  the  town  a  wide 
berth,  as  it  is  strictly  union. 

Rochester. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  33  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$14.  Plenty  of  subs  in  town.  Business  has  been  very  slack  all  summer,  but  is 
looking  up  now.  Jobrooms  will  soon  be  in  full  blast. 

Rutland. — ^State  of  trade,  poor;  prospects,  not  brilliant;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  25  cents  ;  evening,  per  week,  $ii  ;  bookwork,  per  week,  $9  to  $ii  ; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $12  to  $14.  Strike  of  union  printers,  June  i,  for  30  cents  per 
1,000  and  $ii  per  week,  bookwork.  Carried  Pelton  P.  Co’s  office,  and  Telegram, 
evening  paper,  for  $12  per  week.  Town  full  of  “  rats.”  Strike  declared  off  July  31. 

Scranton. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  3334  cents;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$15.  Business  has  been  good  all  summer,  but  is  rather  dull  at  present. 

Sioux  Falls. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  better;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  27^4  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $15  to  $t8.  The  proprietors  of  the  morning  paper  have  voluntarily  raised 
the  price  of  composition  to  33J3  cents. 

South  Bend. — State  of  trade,  good ;  prospects,  jobwork,  good  ;  composition 
on  morning  papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $ii  to  $16. 

St.  Joseph. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects  better  than  for  some  time; 
composition  on  morning  papers,  35  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents  ;  bookwork,  35  cents  ; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $15.  No.  40  initiated  three  candidates  last  Sunday.  Not 
having  a  membership  of  sixty,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  the  nine-hour 
law  at  present. 

St.  Louis. — State  of  trade,  dull  at  present ;  prospects,  expect  good  fall  trade  ; 
composition  on  morning  papers,  43  cents;  evening,  38  cents;  bookwork,  45  cents; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $18.  We  had  an  unexampled  good  trade  in  St.  Louis  during 


the  spring  and  summer,  up  to  July,  but  since  then  business  has  been  very  dull. 
There  is  a  prospect  of  improvement  since  September  i. 

St.  Paul. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  fall  trade  opening ;  prospects,  very  good  ;  com¬ 
position  on  morning  newspapers,  38  cents;  evening,  32  cents;  bookwork,  42  cents; 
job  printers,  per  week,  $16  to  $18.  There  is  but  one  exclusively  book  or  law  office  here. 
West  &  Co.  All  week  work  here  is  $16,  not  le.ss.  There  is  but  one  evening  paper 
here  —  Dispatch.  The  union  here  is  daily  growing.  We  had  280  members  in 
August. 

Terre  Haute. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  composition  on  morning  papers,  30  cents  ; 
evening,  25  cents  ;  bookwork,  30  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $12. 

Toledo. — State  of  trade,  good;  prospects,  very  flattering;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  33J4  cents  ;  evening,  30  cents ;  bookwork,  3314  cents  ;  job  printers, 
per  week,  $15.  Many  good  printers  are  getting  above  the  scale. 

Topeka. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  uncertain  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents  ;  evening,  25  cents ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $15.  Geo.  W.  Crane 
&  Co.  have  voluntarily  reduced  the  working  time  to  nine  hours  per  day  —  53  hours 
a  week.  Topeka  union  will  prob-ably  enforce  the  nine-hour  law. 

Wilkesbarre. — ^State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  uncertain;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  30  cents ;  evening,  25  cents  ;  job  printers,  per  week,  $12.  Demand 
for  “  subs  ”  at  present  seems  to  be  fully  supplied,  though  there  are  few  idle. 

Wilmington. — State  of  trade,  fair;  prospects,  good;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  30  cents;  evening,  25  cents;  bookwork,  25  cents;  job  printers,  per  week, 
$10  to  $12. 

Winnipeg.— State  of  trade,  good ;  prospects,  fair  for  some  time  ;  composition  on 
morning  papers,  3734  cents  ;  evening,  35  cents;  bookwork,  3754  and  40  cents;  job 
printers,  per  week,  $16  to  $18.  A  number  of  men  here  without  employment. 

Youngstown. — State  of  trade,  fair ;  prospects,  good  ;  composition  on  morning 
papers,  3734  cents;  evening,  33J3  cents;  job  printers,  per  week,  $15.  The  union 
decided  to  abolish  plates  after  December  i. 


SPECIMENS  OF  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

On  page  822  of  the  present  issue  of  Thk  Inl.\nd  Printkr  will  be 
found  a  number  of  beautiful  specimens  executed  by  the  relief-line  or 
wax  process,  from  the  well-known  establishment  of  A.  Zeese  &  Co.,  1 19 
Monroe  street,  Chicago.  This  process  is  especially  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  maps,  diagrams,  plats  and  outline  work  in  general.  ]?y  it 
can  also  be  executed  the  most  delicate  lettering  and  script,  after  the 
lithographic  style,  and  with  the  same  elegance,  effect  and  finish.  Let 
doubters  examine  for  themselves. 


A  “  SUCCESS  ”-FUL  GALLEY. 

F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  1 1  Spruce  street.  New  York,  have  recently  placed 
on  the  market  an  all-brass  galley,  which  is  without  doubt  the  best, 
strongest,  most  accurate  and  serviceable  galley  manufactured  for  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold.  It  is  made  of  a  solid  brass  rim,  grooved  and 
riveted  at  the  corner  in  a  manner  which  enables  it  to  stand  any  pressure. 
As  a  matter  of  course  it  is  far  superior  to  the  brass-lined  galley  hereto¬ 
fore  used,  and  yet  it  is  sold  at  the  same  price.  We  predict  for  it  a  large 
sale,  as  its  merits  have  only  to  be  known  to  secure  its  universal  use. 
Messrs.  Wesel  &  Co.,  have  named  it  the  “  Success.” 


P.\RTICUL.A.R  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the  National 
Printers’  Material  Company,  279  Front  street.  New  York.  Their 
specialties  are  the  new  light-weight  stereotypes  and  enameled  wood 
type.  The'  former  weigh  from  50  to  90  per  cent  less  than  the  ordinary 
electrotypes,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  in  handling  and  postage. 
Their  enameled  wood  type,  for  which  a  patent  has  been  applied,  it  is 
claimed  is  superior  to  all  other  wood  type,  in  that  it  does  not  absorb 
ink,  and  all  colors  can  be  applied  without  change  of  form. 


For  sale — a  No.j  Pearl  printing  press;  prints  7  by  ii  ;  in  perfect 
condition,  having  been  used  only  a  short  time.  For  terms  apply  to  Box  243, 
Reading,  Mass. 

For  sale  —  At  a  bargain,  and  on  account  of  ill-health,  a  complete 
job  printing  office  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The  plant  is  nearly  new, 
consists  of  a  10  by  15  Gordon  jobber,  and  an  excellent  selection  of  di-splay  and  wood 
letter  of  American  manufacture.  Full  particulars  on  application  to  THEODORE 
DAVIE,  barrister,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  or  Harder,  Luse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


For  sale — Record  newspaper  and  job  printing  office.  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Ohio.  Cylinder  press,  two  jobbers,  engine,  cutters,  etc.  Everything 
first-class  ;  immediate  possession  ;  profitable  business  ;  cleanest  bargain  on  the 
market.  Address  immediately.  Record,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Specimens — a  few  copies  of  “  Fassett’s  Book  of  Specimens,  No.  2,” 
for  sale.  Price  Si.oo,  postpaid.  Address  CHAS.  W.  FASSETT,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  ii-2t 
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Brass  galleys. —  Printers,  Type  Founders  and  Dealers  in 

Printing  Material  will  see  that  no  further  orders  for  Brass  Galleys  are  given 
till  they  have  e.vamined  the  new 


Galley,  which  is  destined  to  supersede  every  other  galley  in  the  trade.  It  is  all  brass, 
without  screw  or  rivet,  and  positively  indestructible.  The  lightest,  handiest,  neatest, 
best  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  cheapest.  Wait  for  it.  Patent  is  now  pending, 
and  before  September  i,  every  type  founder  and  dealer  in  printers’  supplies  in 
the  country  will  have  them  on  sale.  A'k  your  nearest  dealer  to  let  yott  see  it. 
DEARING,  i6  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 


ri'^HIRD  EDITION  READY — “Suggestions  in  Punctuation  and 

JL  Capitalization.”  No  other  work  on  these  subjects  has  ever  been  half  so  well 
appreciated  by  printers,  and  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  only  one  that  does  not  leave  its 
readers  befogged.  Every  craftsman  should  study  it.  Mailed  for  25  cents.  J.  B. 
HULING,  Chicago. 


WANTED  —  Those  in  need  of  counters  to  send  for  circular  and 

prices  to  W.  N.  DURANT,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  4-6-tf 


WANTED  —  Position  as  foreman  of  a  job  office;  city  preferred. 

Unquestionable  references  as  to  competency  furnished.  Address"  MAKE- 
READY,”  care  of  Sitwell  Northcutt,  Winchester,  Ky. 


SECOND  EDITION.  PRICE  50  Cents. 

PRINTER.S’  READY  RECKONER,  by  II.  G.  Bishop.  “Just 

what  was  needed.”  Shows  at  a  glance  the  cost  of  any  number  of  sheets  of 
any  weight  of  paper,  and  at  any  price  per  pound  (from  8  to  70  pounds,  and  from 
6  to  25  cents  per  pound).  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day.  To  be  had  of  H.  G. 
Bishop,  417  W.  Nineteenth  St.,  New  York,  or  through  P'armer,  Little  &  Co.,  type 
founders.  New  York  and  Chicago.  8-6t 


TO  PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS  AND  ADVERTISING 
AGENTS. 

We  have  a  number  of  first-class  advertising  specialties, 
including  THE  SEASON,  an  illustrated  quarterly,  for 
any  part  of  the  year;  the  CHRISTMAS  BELLS,  and  the 
ARTISTIC  ALMANAC,  on  which  “an  honest  penny”  can 
be  made  by  anyone  having  a  little  push  and  ordinary  ability 
as  solicitors.  Sample  copies  sent  by  mail.  Address,  J.  A.  & 
R.  A.  REID,  Printers  and  Publishers,  Providence,  R.  I. 

3-4-5-9-10-11. 


The  Chicago  Brass  Rule  Works, 

Room  38,  84  Market  Street, 

CHICAGO=^- . 

IS  NOW  FURNISHING 

Metal  Furniture, 

Which  for  strength,  accuracy  and  durability,  is  superior  to  any  to 
be  found  in  the  market. 


It  is  made  to  Standard  Picas  and  guaranteed  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  true. 

And  such  is  the  universal  testimony  of  Printers  who  have 
used  it. 

Pricey  2^  cts,  per  lb,  A  liberal  discotint  allowed  on  all  orders  over  joo  lbs. 

J.  P.  TRENTOR,  Proprietor. 


NOTICE  OF  DISSOLUTION. 


The  firm  of  Shepard  &  Johnston  has  this  day  been  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent,  and  is  succeeded  by  Henry  O.  Shepard  &  Co., 
who  will  collect  all  outstanding  debts  and  discharge  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  old  firm. 

Signed : 

H,  O.  SHEPARD. 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street,  WM.  JOHNSTON. 

Chicago,  September  i,  1887. 


Henry  O.  Shepard  &  Co  ,  having  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  Shepard  &  Johnston,  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  the 
new  firm  will  be  conducted  tinder  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
H.  O.  Shepard,  and  solicit  the  patronage  of  those  business  houses 
desiring  promptness  and  first.class  printing. 

HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  &  CO. 
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Library- 
Numbers. 

PERFORATED. 

5  Sizes.  All  Gummed. 

8c  to  30c  per  loo. 

P.  F.  VAN  EVEREN. 

116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 

21 
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FRENCH  LINEN. 


A  Strictly  First-Class  Cream  Laid  Linen  Flat  Paper 


500  Sheets  to  Ream. 

Made  of  Pure  Linens.  Suitable  for  Finest  Office  Stationery. 

We  carry  in  Stock  the  following  Sizes  and  Weights  : 

12  lb.  Folio,  .  .  .  J3.00  per  Ream,  |  12  lb.  Demy,  .  .  .  fe. 00  per  Ream. 

16  “  “  ...  4.00  “  “  16  “  “  ...  4.00  “  “ 

16  “  Royal,  .  .  .  4.00  “  “  20  “  Double  Cap,  .  5.00  “  “ 

20  “  “  ...  5.00  “  “  1  24  “  “  “  .  6.00  “  “ 

Above  prices  are  net. 


CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY, 

181  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


H.  Barth,  Pres.  W.  P.  Hunt,  Treas. 

~  ~  -  -  THE  ZIIT - 

Cincinnati  Type  Foundry, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Prrssrs 

PRINTERS'  TOOLS  OE  ALL  KINDS. 

All  Goods  First-Class,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  AND  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

201  VINE  STREET,  ■  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


TR^DE  M  M/IRK. 


AS  stood  the  severest  tests  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  the  only 
reliable  substitute  for  Potash,  Benzine  and  Lye.  Used  and  heartily  indorsed 
by  the  largest  printing  houses  in  the  country. 

Kept  In  stock  and  for  sale  by  Marder,  Lose  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Central 
Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  Cincinnati  Ohio; 
Mather  M’f’g  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Dickenson  Type  Foundry,  Boston,  Mass, 

C.  J.  PATCH  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

280  State  Street,  - J  H  J -  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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»P  WARD  I  RON  WORKS,  * 


Buffalo,  ]S[.  Y, 

^  ^  ^ 


EM 


The 


PRICE,  $175.00. 


The  best  paper  CUTTER  IN  THE 
MARKET  EOR  THE  MONEY. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PRINTERS’,  BOOKBINDERS’ 

AND  PAPER  MAKERS’ 

MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Prices.  >  > '  >  ^ 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Gen’l  western  Agents,  115  &  117  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


- T  H  E - - 

UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

2g8  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

JOB  AND  NEWSPAPER  TYPE, 

- REPRESENTING  : - - 

Boston,  Central,  Cleveland  and  Manhattan  Type  Foundries, 
whose  popular  productions  can  be  supplied  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  from  our  shelves. 


Hamilton  Baker  Holly  Wood  Type  also  carried  in  Stock. 


LIBERAL  TERMS  offered  on  Cylinder  and  Job  Presses  of 
any  make,  or  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  of  any  size.  We  supply 
anything  required  in  a  printing  office  at  current  rates,  whether  selected 
from  our  own  or  other  dealers’  specimen  books. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

.6®“ Our  regular  Monthly  BARGAIN  SHEET  should  prove  of  special  interest 
to  printers  who  are  looking  for  thoroughly  overhauled  and  desirable  second-hand 
Cylinder  and  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Folding  Machines,  Steam  Engines,  etc. 
Mailed  free  upon  application. 

Estimates  of  Job  and  Newspaper  Outfits  cheerfully  furnished. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  CaUlogue  and  latest  Specimen  Sheets. 

THE  UNION  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

298  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Bookbinders’  Wire  Stitching  Machine 


Wire  per  thousand  books  costs  but  one-half  that  used  by  any  other  stitcher. 
No.  I  Size  stitches  from  i-i6  to  9-16  inch  thick,  90  to  100  stitches  per  minute. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Testimonials. 

M.„ur.c,u„db,  CHARLES  CARR, 
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The  Bagley  &  Sewall  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


No.  5  “COMPLETE”  PRESS. 


THE  COMPLETE  PRESS. 

The  Complete  Press  is  built  in  the  same  size  as  the  Country. 
The  form  rollers  cover  the  entire  form.  It  has  our  new  combination 
screw  distributor,  four  angle  rollers  with  riders,  color  back  fountain, 
tapeless  delivery,  extra  card  delivery,  new  gripper  mechanism,  springs 
adjustable  at  each  end,  and  spring  trip.  We  furnish  with  this  press 
one  set  compo  rollers,  roller  mold,  cylinder  packing,  steam  fixtures, 
wrenches,  etc. 

THE  COUNTRY  PRESS. 


wrinkling  the  sheet,  particularly  when  printing  “  ru'e ’’  or  “  border.” 
They  are  built  in  the  following  sizes  : 


No.  I. —  Bed,  38x54  Forn 

L  33  X  50 

Speed,  ]8oo 

No.  2.—  “  35  X  52 

30  X  48 

“  2000 

No.  3.—  “  34  X  50 

29  X  46 

2100 

No.  4--  “  33  48 

28  X  44 

“  2200 

No.  5. —  “  29  X  42  “ 

24  X  38 

“  2500 

No.  6.—  “  28x38 

23  X  33 

No.  7.—  “  24x30  “ 

19  X  25 

JOB  AND  BOOK  PRESS. 

TWO  OR  FOUR  ROLLER.  TWO  REVOLUTION. 


BUILT  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  SIZES  : 

No.  I. —  Bed,  38x54,  Form,  33x50  I  No.  4. —  Bed,  33x48,  Form,  28x44 

No.  2.—  ‘‘  35  X  52,  “  30  X  48  No.  5.—  “  29  X  42,  “  24  X  38 

No.  3.—  “  34  X  50,  “  29  X  46  I  No.  6.—  “  28  X  38,  “  23  X  33 

This  press  can  be  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  without  springs 
and  with  less  noise  than  any  other  Country  Press.  We  furnish  with  it 
two  full  sets  of  roller  stocks,  tapeless  delivery,  new  gripper  mechanism, 
rubber  blanket  or  hard  packing,  wrenches,  etc. 

Compo  rollers,  5.00  per  set.  Steam  fixtures,  ^50.00  extra. 


JOB  AND  NEWS  PRESS. 

TWO  AND  FOUR  ROLLER.  TWO  REVOLUTION.  FRONT  DELIVERY. 

This  press  is  extra  heavy,  and  is  designed  to  do  good  work  at  high 
speeds.  They  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  “  Complete,”  with  the 
addition  of  withdrawing  underguides  which  effectually  prevents 


No.  I. —  Bed,  41x57,  Form,  37x53  I  No.  3. —  Bed,  35x50,  Form,  30x46 
No.  2.—  “  38  X  54,  “  33  X  50  I  No.  4.—  “  29  X  42,  “  24  X  38 

This  press  is  simple  in  construction,  and  has  great  strength  and 
rigidity  of  impression  ;  the  rollers  cover  the  entire  form.  It  delivers  the 
sheet  in  front,  printed  side  up,  in  full  view  of  both  feeder  and  press¬ 
man  ;  it  has  cylinder  trip,  spring  throw-off,  retreating  front  and  under¬ 
guides,  new  gripper  mechanism,  removable  fountain  knife,  adjustable 
feed  gauges,  perfect  register,  shifting  angle  rollers,  distribution  un¬ 
equaled  except  by  our  Book  Series;  the  form  rollers  can  be  put  in  or 
out  of  contact  with  both  form  and  distribtitor  by  a  single  moveme7it  of 
a  lever ;  the  new  bed  motion  permits  the  press  to  be  run  at  a  speed 
limited  only  to  the  ability  of  the  feeder. 

THE  BOOK  PRESS. 

This  style  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  “Job  and  Book,”  and  are 
what  we  term  “  Double  Enders,”  having  two  fountains  and  distributing 
apparatus.  Distribution  unequaled  by  any  press  in  the  zvorld.  This 
series  built  in  same  sizes  as  the  Job  and  Book  Press. 


New  York  Office,— sf  Beekman  St. 


THOS.  H.  SENIOR,  Agent. 
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A  NEW  SIZE^ - 

OF  THE 

Chicago  Engine:i^Boiler 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


SHNIEDEWEND  &  LEE  CO. 


+  +  +  +  +  + 


$  I  50.00. 


+  +  +  +  +  + 


No.  2  Finished, 

$175.00. 


Tzvo  H .  P.  Chicago  Engine  with  Two  H.  P.  Boiler. 

The  wonderful  popularity  attained  by  our  Chicago  Engine  has  created  a  demand  for  a  smaller  size,  and  we  are 
now  building  the  Two-Horse  Power  in  two  styles  as  above,  and  although  we  have  placed  the  prices  low,  the  quality  of 
material  and  workmanship  are  the  best.  It  is  the  cheapest  power  yet  devised;  easily  managed  by  inexperienced 
persons;  takes  very  little  fuel,  and  either  coal,  wood  or  coke  may  be  used,  requiring  but  fifteen  minutes  to  raise  steam. 
Circulars  containing  complete  description  and  dimensions  of  Engine  and  Boiler  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the 
manufacturers. 

SHNIEDEWEND  xT  LEE  CO., 


308  and  306  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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BURNED  OUT  APRIL  25.  ^ 


OUR  PRESS  WORKS  WERE  AGAIN  IN  OPERATION  APRIL  30tli,  WITH  NEW 
MACHINERY,  AND  WE  ARE  FILLING  ORDERS  FOR  THE  CHALLENGE  (BEST  IN 
THE  WORLD)  AND  OLD  STYLE  GORDON  AS  PROMPTLY  AS  BEFORE  THE  FIRE. 

Challenge 


>»  JOB  PRESS. «« 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Shniedewend  &  Lee  Co.,  Chicago. 


THE  “CHALLENGE”  IS 

*  i:i  * 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  PRESS, 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  PRESS, 
THE  STRONGEST  PRESS, 
THE  FASTEST  PRESS, 

e-J  w 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  PRESS, 
THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  PRESS, 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


EIGHT  SIZES  MADE. 


■A 


LARGEST  PLATEN  PRESS  MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


About  August  first  we  will  remove  to  our  former  quarters,  which  are  now  being  rebuilt  with  two 
stories  added  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  rapidly  growing  trade.  Meantime  we  have  secured  fioors  at  the 
following  numbers,  where  our  press  works  are  located:  327-329  Dearborn  street,  339  Dearborn  street, 
338-340-342  Dearborn  street,  66-68  Third  avenue,  74-76  Third  avenue  and  83-85-87  Fourth  avenue.  Parties 
in  need  of  a  FIRST-CLASS  press  should  not  fail  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  Challenge,  which  may 
be  seen  in  operation  at  our  Salesroom.  Correspondence  invited. 

TEMPORARY  SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE,  339  DEARBORN  STREET. 


SHNIEDEWEND  &  LEE  CO., 303-305  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Acme  Foot  and  Self-Clamping  Paper  Cutter. 


4®=- SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  TO 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  cut  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  BEST  SELF-CLAMP¬ 
ING  CUTTER  IN  THE  WORLD  has  advanced  still  another  step  in  combining  both 
Foot  and  Self-Clamping  in  the  same  machine. 


This  is  one  ol  the  most  valuable  improvements  ever  put  on  a  paper  cutter,  as  it 
enables  the  operator  to  bring  the  clamp  down  to  a  mark,  or 
to  hold  an  unstable  pile  quicker  and  easier  than  it  can  be 
done  on  any  hand-clamping  machine  made,  or  to  instantly 
add  to  the  pressure  put  on  the  work.  It  leaves  the  self¬ 
clamping  part  entirely  free  to  clamp  the  work,  releasing  the 
operator  of  all  the  hard  work,  and  adding  to  the  speed  at 
which  work  can  be  cut  even  on  a  Self-Clarhping  Machine. 
When  not  wanted,  the  treadle  slays  out  of  the  way,  and  in 
no  way  interferes  wiih  the  self-clamping.  The  cut  also 
shows  a  new  arrangement  of  the  unrivaled  band  for  moving 
the  back  gauge. 

These  machines  can  be  made  in  any  style  or  size  that 
the  Acme  Self-Clamping  Paper  Cutters  are  made. 


Price,  32-inch, 

“  36-inch, 
Skids  and  Cartage, 


$575  00 
675  00 
10  00 


Perfect  in  its  Self-Clamping. 


The  cull  Acie  fs;  ci 

64  Federal  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A., 

Manufacturers  of  Forty  Sizes  and  Styles  of 
“ACME  ”  SELF-CLAMPING  PAPER  CUTTERS, 
and  Fifteen  Sizes  and  Styles  of  TWO-REVOLU¬ 
TION  CYLINDER  PRESSES. 

PRICE,  $200.00  to  $i,boo  00. 


THE  NATIONAL - - - 

Printers’  Materials  Co. 

279  Front  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTERS’  SUPPLIES. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  New  Light  Weight  Electrotypes 

FOR  ADVERTISING  CUTS. 


These  cuts  are  made  ot  a  white  plastic  substance,  discovered  for  this  purpose 
by  this  Company,  and  mounted  on  the  best  Mahogany.  They  are  more  durable 
than  electrotypes,  and  weigh  from  50  to  90  per  cent  less  ;  hence  a  great  saving  to 
advertisers  in  post.age  and  handling.  Send  for  specimen  cut. 

ENAMELED  WOOD  TYPE. 

This  is  a  wood  type  with  an  enameled  surface  (patent  applied  for),  superior  to 
all  other  kinds  of  wood  type  in  that  it  does  not  absorb  ink.  All  colors  can  be  applied 
without  change  of  form.  Send  for  specimen  book  showing  all  popular  faces  in 
this  material.  Price,  paper  50  cts.;  cloth  ^1.50. 

This  type  can  be  produced  of  any  size  in  the  Most  Elaborate  Fancy  Pat¬ 
terns  at  the  lowest  plain  wood  type  prices. 

It  presents  the  advantages  of  metal  type  without  its  weight  or  expensiveness. 
Printers  wishing  their  own  special  designs  can  have  them  executed  to  order.  The 
latest  fancy  metal  type  designs  can  be  produced  in  .all  wood  type  sizes. 

For  circulars  and  quotations  address 

National  Printers’  Materials  Co., 

279  Front  Street,  -  NEW  YORK. 


THE,  NRW  SUTYIaR 


a 


ordonPress, 


Five  Sizes  Made:  13x19,  11x17,  10x15,  9x13  &  8x12 

(inside  the  chase). 

/ 


GORDON  PRESS  WORKS 

No.  99  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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SIZIES 

WITHOUT  THROW'OFF 


BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  7x11  Inside  of  Chase, . $140.00  $150.00  $6.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  8x12  Inside  of  Chase, .  150.00  165.00  6.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS,  10x15  Inside  of  Chase, .  250.00  270.00  7.00 

BEN-FRANKLIN  JOB  PRESS;  13x19  Inside  of  Chase, .  350.00  385.00  10.00 

FOUNTAIN  EXTRA— 7x11.  $20.00;  8x12,  $20.00;  10x1 5.  $22.50 ;  1 3x1 9.  $25.00.  STEAM  FIXTURES,  for  either  size,  $1 5.00. 


Ben-Franklin  Job  Press 

BETTER  KNOWN  AS  THE 

OLD  STYLE  GORDON. 


MARDER,  LUSE  &  CO.,  139-141  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 

14-16  Second  Street,  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


'THEl  BABGOGK  “OP'TIMUS”  PRINTING  RRBSS. 
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General  Western  Agents,  CHICAGO. 
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PAGE  S  WOOD  TYPE 

AT  HOLLY  TYPE  PRICES. 


Norwich,  Conn.,  October  i,  1887. 

TO  THE  PRINTER:  You  can  now  buy  the  Page  Wood  Type,  cut  on  Solid  Rock  Maple,  End  Wood, 
at  the  price  of  Holly  Wood  Type,  Side  Wood,  and  in  some  instances  cheaper. 


Sizes. 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Lines 

A. 

B 

0 

X) 

B 

C3- 

b: 

Pica 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

7 

8 

12 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

8 

9 

12 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

() 

8 

9 

12 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

7 

8 

10 

12 

6 

5 

3 

3 

4 

8 

9 

11 

12 

7 

5 

4 

4 

4 

8 

10 

12 

13 

8 

(> 

4 

4 

4 

9 

10 

13 

14 

9 

7 

5 

4 

5 

10 

11 

14 

15 

10 

8 

5 

4 

5 

11 

12 

15 

10 

12 

l> 

5 

5 

5 

12 

13 

10 

17 

14 

10 

•  0 

5 

0 

13 

14 

17 

18 

15 

11 

7 

5 

0 

14 

15 

18 

19 

IG 

12 

7 

0 

7 

15 

10 

19 

20 

18 

13 

8 

0 

7 

10 

17 

20 

22 

20 

14 

9 

7 

8 

17 

18 

21 

24 

22 

15 

10 

8 

9 

18 

19 

22 

25 

24 

10 

11 

8 

10 

20 

20 

23 

20 

25 

17 

12 

9 

11 

21 

21 

24 

27 

26 

18 

13 

9 

12 

22 

22 

25 

28 

28 

19 

14 

10 

13 

23 

23 

20 

30 

30 

20 

15 

10 

14 

24 

24 

27 

31 

32 

21 

10 

11 

15 

25 

25 

28 

32 

36 

22 

17 

12 

10 

20 

27 

29 

34 

40 

24 

18 

14 

17 

27 

28 

30 

30 

45 

19 

10 

18 

28 

30 

31 

38 

50 

20 

18 

20 

30 

32 

32 

41 

55 

22 

20 

22 

32 

34 

34 

45 

60 

25 

22 

24 

34 

30 

38 

47 

65 

28 

24 

20 

38 

40 

41 

50 

72 

30 

20 

28 

40 

42 

45 

53 

80 

32 

28 

30 

44 

40 

50 

50 

90 

34 

30 

33 

48 

50 

55 

00 

100 

37 

32 

40 

50 

55 

00 

05 

110 

40 

34 

43 

54 

00 

05 

70 

120 

45 

30 

48 

00 

05 

70 

75 

On  all  Borders  numbered  from  150  to  310,  we  have  made  the  following  reduction. 

Borders  $1.00  per  foot,  reduced  to  75  cents. 

“  1.50  “  “  '•  “  $1.20. 

“  2.00  “  “  “  1.50. 


Borders  40  cents  per  foot,  reduced  to  30  cents 
“  50  “  «  “  “  “  40  “ 

o  75  “  “  “  “  “  60  “ 


All  Star  Rule  20  cents  per  foot,  reduced  to  15  cents. 


We  have  a  larger  investment  in  the  Wood  Type  business  than  all  other  makers  together,  but  competition  has  been  so  great  lately 
that  to  protect  ourselves  we  have  invented  new  and  faster  methods  of  producing  Wood  Type,  and  are  now  prepared  to  meet  any  and 
all  competition,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  as  good  an  article  as  we  have  ever  made. 

Bear  in  mind  this  reduction  is  about  60  per  cent  from  the  old  list  on  plain  type,  and  the  capacity  of  our  works  will  be  equal  to  all  demands. 

Respectfully  yours, 


THE  WM.  H.  PAGE  WOOD  TYPE  CO. 


Two  Revolution  Job  and  News  Press. 
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Whitlock  Machine  W orks 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Whitlock  Cylinder  Presses^^^ — 

. ^..=AND— . -- 

—  Champion  Paper  Ciitters. 


BIRMINGHAM,  CONN. 


C.  POTTER,  Jr.  &  CO'S 
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NEW  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 

With  Patented  Cylinder  Lifting  and  Adjusting  Mechanism,  Three  Tracks,  Reversing  Mechanism,  Air  Bunters,  Machine-cut  Bed-Rack, 
Steel  Shafts,  etc.,  etc.,  all  combining  to  insure  an  absolutely  Unyielding  Impression,  Perfect  Register,  High  Speed,  Quick  and  Easy 
Handling,  Great  Durability,  and  a  degree  of  excellence  in  every  detail  hitherto  unattained. 

12  &  14  spruce  St,  NEIV  YORK.  Western  Agents:  H.  HARTT  &  CO.,  162  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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